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3.1. AU L was anciently divided into three Parts. The firſt; which reached 
3p Gy from the Britifh Sea to the Seine, was called (by the Romans) GALLI1A 
 S&# BxrLGica. The ſecond, which comprehended all the Country be- 
| 1 tween the Seize and the Garonne quite to the Alpes, was named GALLIA 
CELTICA, The third, containing all that Tract of Ground which lies between the 
Garonne, the Pyrenees and the Weſtern Ocean, wag called GaLLia AqQuITANICA. 
The only Gaxls, who at ſeveral times croſs'd the Alpes and ſettled in Ttaly, were 
the Celtæ or the Inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. About the Year of Rome 160, du- 
ring the Reign of Targuin the Elder, Ambigatus King of the Celtæ, finding his Do- 
minions over - ſtock'd with ungovernable Subjecis, ſent away vaſt numbers of them 
to ſcek their Fortune under the Command of his two Nephews, Segoveſus ant 
Belloveſus. The former took his Way through The Hercinian Foreft (of which rhe 
preſent Black Foreſt was hut à ſmall Part) ſettled in a Canton of Germany, ever 
Aince called Bohemia, or Boiemia, from the Word Boii, the greateſt part of his 
Followers being of that Celtic Nation which was fo named. Bor theſe being af- 
ter wards -driven.thence by the Marcomani or Sclavonians, retired into that Country, 
which lies between the zz and the Jer, and which from them took the Name ß 
Boiaria or Bauarinmg . OY ens 
Belleueſus was followed by great numbers of almoſt all the other Celtic Nations, Firſt Inva- 
as well as of the Baii. He croſſed the Rhone, ſpread his Army over Daupbiny and ſion of Italy 
Provence, and at length enter'd Italy, between the Mountains Genevre and Cenis. At by the 
this time the HMitruriaus or Hirbenians poſſels'd the better part of it. Belloveſus ha- Gauls. 
ving defeated them in a Battel on the Banks of the Teſiu, drove them before hin 
and took poſſeſſion of their Lands, each of the Nations which followed him havin 
its diſtinct Portion of the conquer'd Countries. The Faurini, or the Inhabitants 5 
the Mountains on the ſide of Gaul, had Piedmont, . the. Capital of which is Turin. 
Thoſe Inhabitants of Provence, who were called 'Salyes, had Liguria. The Libici, 
another People of Provence, were placed on the North⸗ ſide of the Po, where Fer- 
ctiu dne y id. hei duſubres or Bungundians ſettled in the fine Country of the Mila- 
| eſe, and thtre built a Fon, which they call'd Madiolanum (Milan) from the name 
-ob a litile Ciiy in the Territory of the Autunoit, in Burgundy. The Qrobir, who Had 
delt on the; Banks of the River Orbis in the Country now called Langueuoc, ſet- 
lech in the Territory of Bengami, and built both the: City of char Name, and Como, 
chut retainꝰd their ald Appellatian:of Orabii. Belloveſus ſeems not to have. carried his 
Canqueſts farther than; this, nor to have brought into Vuiy all the Nations which 
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hach engaged to follow him... | 
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Tbe C ONTE NTS. Book x11. 


A ſecond Irruption into /taly was made by the Cenomani, (or thoſe People of Cal. Year of 
lia Celtica who dwelt between the mouths of the Seine, and the Loire) under the ROME 


Conduct of one Eltovis. He was probably followed likewiſe by the Bretons of 
Vannes and the Carnutes. Theſe new Adventurers are ſaid to have been tempted 
to croſs the Alpes by the Wine which Belloveſus ſent them. The Gauli were at this 
time almoſt perfect Strangers to Wine; nay, ſo late as the Time of Julian The 
Apoſtate there was none made in France, at leaft in the Neighbourhood of Paris. 
The Cænomani ſettled North-eaſt of the [nſubres, and poſleſs'd the preſent Breſciano, 
Cremoneſe, and Mantua, on the North · fide of the Po. The Yeneti, or the Bretons of 
Vannes, ſettled more Eaſtward on the Borders of the Adriatic Gulph, and the Coun- 
try ftill retains the Name of Venetia, which it received from them. As for the 
Carnutes, they ſteer'd farther North, and took poſſeſſion of the Territory call'd 
from them Carniola. 

It is uncertain from what Part of Gaz] the Læves (or Levi) and the Ananes (or 
Anamares) came, who made the third Irruption into Italy; but the Hiſtorians agree, 
that the Levi ſeized the Country of Novarra on the North- ſide the Po, and that 
the Ananes ſettled in the Neighbourhood of Placenza on the South - ſide of that 
«ae me 7 FT. 2 Fr 

The. fourth Tranſmigration of Gauls into Haly was, when the Boii and Lin- 
gone? paſſed the Alpes Pennine, or Mount St. Godard, and ſettled on the South - ſide 
of the Po, between Bologna and Ravenna. 

The Hetrurians being driven out of their old Habitations by theſe Inundations of 
Strangers, paſs'd the Apennines, and retired into that Country which has been ever 
ſince call'd Hetruria, or Tuſcany. It was divided into twelve Lucumonies, and reach'd 
from the Arno, to the Tyber ; being bounded to the North, by the Apennines; and to 
the South, by the BHrrbenian Sea. And we are not told, that the Hetrurians were 
any more ture by the Celiz, from the Year of Rome 156 to the Year 356. 

It was 200 Years after the Invaſion by Belloveſus, that the Senones, whoſe Ca- 


- pital City was Sens, and who poſleſs'd that Part of Gaul which lies between Paris 


and Meaux, made a fifth Irruption into Italy, which was occaſion'd by the follow- 
ing Accident. T3415 E 

Arunx, one of the chief Men of Clufum in Hetruria, had been Tutor to a young La- 
cumo (or Lord of a Lucumony) whom he had educated in his own Houſe from his Infan- 
cy. The Lucumo, as ſoon as he was of an Age to be capable of a Paſſion, fell in love 
with his Tutor's Wife, and upon the firſt Diſcovery of their Intrigue, convey'd her away. 
Arunx endeavour'd to obtain Reparation of Honour; but the Lucumo, having more 
Money, and more Intereſt in his Country, triumph'd over the Complaints of his 
Tutor; ſo that the latter, finding no Protectors in Hetruria, reſolv'd to make his 
Application to the Gauls. Of all the Celtic Nations the Senones were the People 
to whom he choſe to addreſs himſelf; and in order to engage them to revenge his 
Quarrel, he boaſted much of the great Plenty of Haly, and made them taſte of ſome 
Italian Wines. A numerous Army of theſe Gault was immediately form'd, who, 
under the Conduct of their Hetrurian Leader, paſs'd the Alpes, and without diſturb- 
ing the Celtæ in Italy, fell down upon Umbria, and poſſeſs' d themſelves of all the 
Country from Ravenna to Picenum, including the preſent Duchy of Urbino. They 
were about fix Years in ſettling themſelves, whilſt the Romans were beſieging Veil. 
At length, in the Year of Rome 362, Arun brings the Senones before Cluſium, 
in order to beſiege that Place, where his Wife and her Lover have ſhut themſelves up. 


3% Mili- F. 2. The Roman Republick was now govern'd by fix military Tribunes, L. Lu- 
tary Tri- 


, 


cretius, Serv. Fulpitius, M. Ænilius, L. Furius, Agr. Furius, and C. Æmilius. Two 


of theſe are order'd to march againſt the Volſinienſes, and two others againſt the Sal- 


bune ſbip. 
1 .\ Pinates; for both theſe Nations of Heiruria had taken Arms againſt Rome. The 
former are entirely deſeated; and learning more Prudence by their Loſſes, demand 


2 Truce from the Romans, which is 1 for twenty Years upon Conditions. 


The Salpinates are ſo; terrified by the 


feat of the Folſinienſes, that they dare not 
pear in the Field, but leave their Country open to be pillaged- 6. 3. At 
is time one Cœditius, a Man of the meaneſt ſort, pretends to have heard a mira- 


A 
A 


culous Voice, which pronounced diſtinctly theſe Words, Go to the Magiſtrates,” and 


tell them, The Gauls draw near. But notwithſtanding this Warning, and the daily 
2 made by the Gaul, the Romans appear plainly to have had no Appre- 
henſion of any Danger from them, by their manner of treating the great Camillus 


1 


their only General capable of making Head againſt ſuch formidable Neighbours. 


The People's Gratitude for his important Services cannot counterbalance their 


Reſentment 1 him, for having refuſed to let them plunder ſome conquer'd Ci- 

ties, and for having obliged them to give up a Part of the Booty taken at Veii. 

_Apuleiaus, one of the Tribunes of the Prople, undertakes to accuſe him before the 

. Comitia by Tribes.. His Accuſation relates to ſome Spoils taken from the Hetruriani, 

[Which Camillas is ſaid to have applied to his own: Ule, and particularly a Braſs\Door 

ght from Vcii. Camillus, during the twenty ſeven Days allow'd him to * 
K. 4 


362. 


Book XII. The. CONTENTS 


Year of for his Tryal, aſſembles his Friends, Clients, former Collegues, Ec. and asks them 
ROME whether they will give him up defenceleſs to his unjuſt Accuſers. His Friends, nor 


finding themſelves ſtrong enough to protect him, can only promiſe to pay the Fine 
which ſhall be laid upon him: So that Camillus having too great a Soul to bear the 


Affront of a publick Condemnation, goes into a voluntary Baniſnment. (*Tis ſaid, Camillus 
that when he came to the Gate of Rome, through which he was to paſs, he turned goes into 
towards the Capitol, and prayed to the Gods, That if he were innocent they would Baniſh- 

make Rome lament the Loſs of him. But both this Story, and that of the miracu- ment. 


ous Voice, ſeem to have been invented by the Hiſtorians to embelliſh their Rela- 
tions of the great Events which ſoon follow'd.) Camillus purſues his Journey to 
Ardea, and in his Abſence is fined 15000 Aﬀes of Braſs for Contumacy. This Sum, 
tho' ſmall, was all he could be charged with having embezzel'd of the publick Trea- 
ſure. F. 4. Camillus is no ſooner gone, than Envoys arrive from the Cluſini to im- 

lore the Aſſiſtance of the Romans, againſt the Senones, who beſieged their City. 

he Senate, being unwilling to engage in an open War with a Nation which had 
never. offended Rome, ſend three Ambaſſadors, all Brothers, of the Name of Fabius, 
to mediate a Peace between the Cluſini, and Gauls. The Fabii exhort the latter to 
raiſe the Siege of Cluſium, and thus expoſtulate with them: hat Injury, ſay they, 
have the Cluſini done you? and what Pretence have you for invading their Lands? 
Upon this the Commander of the Gauli burſts out into aloud Laughter. 1s it not reaſon 
enough to begin a War, ſays he, that other People poſſeſs Lands which lie very conveni- 
ently for us. They have more Ground than they can cultivate; and this is an Injury to 
us. What other Motives had you yourſelves, Romans, to conguer ſo many Nations 
your Neighbours ? Not that we accuſe you of Injuſtice; but it is evident, that you 
thought this to be the prime and moſt ancient of all Laws, to make the weak give way 
o the firong. Forbear therefore to intereſt yourſelves for the Cluſini, or allow us to in- 
tereſt ourſelves for the Cities which you have ſubdued. This haughty Anſwer leav- 
ing the Roman Ambaſſadors no Hopes of negotiating a Peace; and they being deſi- 
rous to ſee the Bravery of the Gauls, and their Way of fighting, adviſe the Clu- 
ſini to make frequent Sallies. The Fabii at firſt deſign only to be Spectators; but 
being young, and Men of Spirit, they at length put themſelves at the Head of the 
. and ſally with them. Quintus Fabius one Day engages with a Gaul in ſin- 
gle Combat, in preſence of the two Armies, and kills him; and while he is ſtripping 
his Adverſary, Brennus, the General of the Gauls, diſcovers the Conqueror to be 
one of the Roman Ambaſſadors. The Report ſpreads through the Army of the Se- 
ones : They call the Gods to witneſs the Perfidiouſneſs of the Romans, and their 
Violation of the Law of Nations. Brennus immediately ſounds a Retreat; a Coun- 


cil of War is held, in which the hotteſt are for marching inſtantly to Rome; but 


363. 


dors of the Gauis look upon 


the more moderate prevail to have an Embaſſy firſt ſent, | requiring the Republick 
to deliver up both him who ſlew the Gaul, and the two other Ambaſſadors his Bro- 
thers. The Roman Senate is perplex'd between their Regard for the Law of Na- 
tions and their Affection for the Fabii; and, to extricate themſelves, refer the Af- 
fair to the People aſſembled by Curiz. And the Fabian Family being popular, the 
People are fo Far from condemning the Three Brothers, that at the next Election of 


Military Tribunes, ©, Fabius, Czſo Fabius and Caius Fabius are the firſt choſen to 32d Mili- 
them are added O, Sulpicius, V Servilius, and Ser. Cornelius. F. J. The Ambaſſa- fary Tri- 
the Promotion of the Fabii as an high: Affront to Bhuneſbip. 


their Nation, leave Rome in a Rage, and inſpire their Countrymen with the ſame; 
ſo that the Senones advance towards Rome with all Expedition. All Orders of Men 
in the Republick ſeem intoxicated. The F#abii govern .all; and, imagining the 
lucky Stroke given to a ſingle Gaul to be a ſure Prognoſtick of Victory over the 
whole Nation, neglect the uſual Precautions. The Levies are only of young Men, 
little inured to War. No Auguries are conſulted, nor the cuſtomary Sacrifices of- 
fer'd to the Gods. The Troops march out, and encamp ſixty Stadia from Rome 
on the Banks of the Allia where it falls into the Tyber. | The whole Roman Army 
conſiſts, according to ſome, but of 40000 Men; but, according to others, of all the 


Forces of the Republick. The Gauls are 70000 ſtrong, and Brennus by his maſterly Romans 
Conduct gains a complete Victory, on The 15th of the Calends of Auguſt 3 a Day defeated by 
ever after reckon d unlucky by the Romans, and upon which no Enterpriſe was to the Gauls 
be begun. The greater part of the Romans who fl ? from the Batte chooſe ra- on the 
ther to take Refuge at Veil than at Rome ſo that the, few who return thither fill Banks of 
1t with Terror ; it being thought in the City. that the reſt are all cut off, The next the Allia. 


Day after the Battel, Brennus marches his Troops into the N een of Rome, 
and encamps on the Banks of the Anuio. Thither his Scouts bring. him, word that 
the City is defenceleſs, its Gates open, and not a Roman to be ſeen on the Ram- 
parts. Brennus ſuſpects an Ambuſcade, it being unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the 
Romans wou'd abandon their City to be plunder d and ſack d without making any 
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h able to bear Amid dad the braveſt of the geimtcrs. Some of the Women Vear of 


at their own earneſt Requeſt admitted imo the Citadel; but the greater part RAALE 


pe 


over the Bridge Sublicias, and ga? Refuge to the neighbouring Cities. 
The Yeftals, befote they leave | 


5 every 4 ing appropriated to the Gods, 


and which they cannot carry off, under ground.” The two Palladiums and the fa 
nk 2209 _ Fire take with them. When chey come t6 the Janiculus, one Albinius à 


o is con 7 his Wife and Children in a Cartix to a Place of 
| 8 the ſacred bending under their Loads and kfteir Feet bloody, 
— his Pathily alight, pu the Prieſteſſes and their Gods into the Carriage, and 
conduQts them to Cære, a City of Heiruria, where they meet with a favourable 
Reception. (And becauſe the Veſtals remain'd at Cre ind continued to per- 
form the Rites of Religion there, thoſe Rites were thente call'd 'Cirtytonres.) 
Ks. But whilft the reſt of the Citizens at Rome are providing for their Safety 
about "fourſcore of the moſt illuſtrious and venerable old Men, rather than y 
from their native Country, or carry ſo many ufelels Mouths into the Capitol, 
chooſe ro die Honourably. And i in order thereto they devote themſelves to the tue 
telayy Gods of Rome, by a Vow which Fabius the Pontifex pronounces in their 
Mime: (The Gods were thought by the Pagans to be appeas'd by ſuch Devote- 
g.) Of theſe brave old Men ſome were Pontifices, others had ber Cohſuls, and 
others Generals of Armies, who had been honowr'd with Triumphs. They prepare 
do complete their Sacrifice with a Solemnity and Pomp, becoming the Magnanimit. 
and OConſtancy of Romans. They dreſs themſelves in their reſpective Pomiſical, 
Confular, and Triumphal Robes, are carried to the Forum, and there ſear themſelves 
in their Carzle Chairs, holding their Truncheons in their Hands. In this manner 
they wait the coming c the Gault. At length Brems, the fourth Day after the 
Battelʒ enters the City by the Gate Collina. Rome ſeems to be intirèly deſerted. 
However he advan&cs with Caution, and comes at length to the * where he 
is ſtruck with Adniiration at the Sight of che fourſcore old Men, whoſe e Majeſty, 
Silence, Modeſty, with the Magnificence of their Habits and Sears, mak Him takt 
them for ſo — The Romans, motionleſs as Statues, ſet the Enemy ad. 
vance without ch g Countenance, or ſhewing any Concern, at rhe Approac 
of Death. The Gant "Ar © Erft Keep at an ayful Diſtance, bur at len; wich grow 
Failiar Wirk the Objols of heir is. One of them corties up te . Pe. 


Prrins, arid geit frokes Bis E 3 an 0 : ce ano ' heinous; y et Romin Pride 
cannot brook ift. Papmius gives the Gaul a" ſevere 8 ke with tis Batoon, ad 
wounds him in the Head: 


pon this, Rage = Revenge get the better of Admi- 
ration and Aſtoniſhment. The Idols are & . 5 5 the devoted Victims re- 


TCeiye the Dezth they ſeek. After this, the Cane As no Bounds to their Fury, and 


Nome, his Love for his 
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Want of Provifforis. He FA ite Parties to pillage the Fields, and to'ratfe” Con 
tributions from the Cities round about. And ha ppily for the Rotnans' 1 f 0 
theſe Pillagers ap cars Before rea. §. 7. Tbe great Camillus had How ſpe 
Years there in a private Life; and not withſtanding the Affront he h * At 
5 waz not in the feaſt diminiſhed. The Senate of 
1 the Meaſtires to be taken with degerd to the Gal, 
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Year of who defended the Citadel, and the Difficulty was how to find a Way thither thro” 
KOME the Gauls who inveſted it. In this Perplexity one Pontius Cominius, a Man of mean 
Birth, but bold, and ambitious of Glory, undertakes the difficult Affair. He puts 
on a light Habit, provides himſelf with Cork, and in the Beginning of the Night 
throws himſelf into the Tyber above Rome. The Stream carries him undiſcover'd to 
the Foot of the Capitol; and at a very ſteep Place, where the Gauls had placed 
no Centinels, he mounts with difficulty, makes himſelf known to the Guard, is 
brought before the Magiſtrates, and declares his Commiſſion. The Curiæ are aſ- : 
ſembled, the Act of Camillus's Condemnation is repeal'd, and he is nominated Di- Camillus 
363. ctator. Cominius returns with the ſame good Fortune, fills Yeii with Joy, and the 20minated 
Romans there confirm the Decree of the Senate, and think of nothing now but Dictator by 
fetching him from Ardea. It was a Defect in point of Form to have named him he Ro- 
Dictator in his Abſence, but the Neceſſities of the State made this excuſable. mans in the 
$. 10. Whilſt the Romans are going to Ardea for their new General, the Cauls, Capitol. 
as they are rambling round the Capitol, perceive the Print of a Man's Hand and 
Feet on the Side of the Hill, and that the Ground is freſh broken up in ſeveral Pla- 
ces. Hence they conjecture, that ſome body has lately gone up and come down 
from the Citadel. The thing is reported to Brennus, and he immediately forms a 
Deſign of ſcaling the Capitol in the ſame Place where Cominius had paſſed. He 
chooſes out a Body of brave Men, who are to mount the Hill two and two, that 
they may ſupport one another. They proceed with ſuch profound Silence, that 
their Approach is not perceived either by the Centinels on Guard, or even by the 
Dogs, Animals which uſually the leaſt Noiſe awakes. But they could not eſcape - 
the Vigilance of the Geeſe. A Flock of theſe Birds was kept on the Capitol in 
Honour to Juno, and near her Temple. Their Lives had been ſpared out of Re- 
ligion, notwithſtanding the Scarcity of Proviſions in the Garriſon. By their cac- 
kling and beating their Wings they awaken Manlius. He ſounds the Alarm, runs 
to the Rampart, and finds two Gauls already mounted on it. One of them lifts up : 
his Battel- axe to ſtrike him, but Manlius with his Sabre cuts off his right Arm, Manlius 
and giving the other a ſtrong Puſh with his Buckler, tumbles him down from the /aves the 
Wall. Hein his Fall bears * many others with him, and in a word the Gauls Capitol. 
are driven back again with Loſs. IV 
It was the Cuſtom not to ſuffer any laudable Action to go unrewarded. Ac- 
cordingly, the next Morning, Sulpicius, the Military Tribune, aſſembles the Troops, 
in order to beſtow the military Rewards on thoſe who had deſerved them. Man- 
lius is firſt named, and in Acknowledgment of his important Services, every Soldier 
gives him a Part of the Corn he receiy'd ſparingly from the publick Stock, and a 
Meaſure of Wine of about five Ounces. The next thing to be done is to puniſh 
the negligent. The Captain of the Guard is condemn'd to die, and is immediately 
thrown headlong from the top of the Capitol. ( Nay, the Romans extended their 
Rewards and Puniſhments even to the Geeſe and Dogs. The former were ever af- 
ter held in honour at Rome, and a Flock of them n Memory kept at the publick 


Expence. A golden Image of a Gooſe was ſet up in Memory of their Service, and 
a Goole was every year carried in Triumph on a ſoft Litter finely adorn'd ; whilſt 
thoſe dumb Guards the Dogs were held in Abhorrence by the Romans, who every 
year impaled one of them alive on a Branch of Elder.) F. 11. The Blockade 
of the f having now continued between ſix and ſeven Months, the Famine 
begins to be ſenſibly felt by both the Beſieged and Beſiegers. The latter dare no 
longer keep the Field, while Camillus is at the Head of a Roman Army: A Conta- 
gion Grew itſelf in their Camp, and the Infection is increaſed by their burning in- 
ſtead of burying their Dead. [So great a Number of the Gauls died in one Quarter 
of the City, that it was ever after call'd Bafa Gallica, or The Funeral Place of the 
Gauls.] The Romans however in the Capitol are more pinched with Want than 
their Enemies, and are reduced to ſuch Extremities, that they find it neceſſary to 
capitulate z and the Gauls, being weary of the Siege, make no great difficulty to 
come to Terms. In a Conference between Sulpicius and Brennus, an Agreement 1s 
made and ſworn to. The Romans are to pay the Gauls the Value of about 45000 
Pounds Sterling, and the latter are. ro quit Rome and all the Roman Territories. On 
the Day appointed Sulpicius brings the Sum ſtipulated, and Brennus preſents Scales 
and Weights (for there were no Gold or Silver Coins at that time; Metals paſſed 
by Weight.) Tis ſaid to the Shame of the Gauls, that their Weights were falſe 
and their Scales untrue. Sulpicius complains of them, upon which Brennus in a 
Rage throws his Sword and Belt into the Scale where the Weights are. And when 
the Tribune asks the Meaning of that Procedure, the Gaul haughtily replies, 776 70 
make you ſenſible how miſerable a thing it is to be conquer'd. Sulpicius is ſtung with 
this Anſwer, and is in a doubt with himſelf, whether he ſhall nor break off the 
Treaty, when Camillus (who had left his Army without the City with orders to Camillus 
march ſlowly after him) appears on a ſudden at the Place of Parley, and cries out, /arpriſes 


Take away theſe Inſtruments of an infamous 7 . Rome muſt not be * with Brennus, 
| | oney = | 
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cited to appear; but he dies ſo opportunely to avoid a Condemnation, that he is 
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and drives Money, but by the Sword. To which the Gauls anſwer, The Convention is confirm- Year of 
the Gauls ed by mutual Oaths. Be it ſo, replies Camillus, yet it is of no Force, having been made by ROME 


an inferior Magiſtrate, without the Privity or Conſent of the Diftator. I, who am 
inveſted with the ſupreme Authority over the Romans, declare all Treaties made to the 
Diſbonour of Rome null; and 1 declare War againſt you. A Battel enſues, the Gauls 
are worſted, and the Night following leave Rome, and encamp three Leagues from 
it in the Way to Gabii. The Romans een them, give them a ſecond Overthrow, 
and thereby put an End to this War, ſo remarkable for many extraordinary Circum- 
ſtances. §. 12. But the Glory of Camillus, who is ſtiled a ſecond Romulus and 
the Deliverer of his Country, excites the Envy and Jealouſy of the Tribunes of the Peo- 


ple. They revive therefore an old Quarrel, which the prefent Circumſtances make 


it eaſier for them to maintain. They had formerly propoſed a Law for dividing 
the Senate and Government between the Cities of Rome and Veii; and now they 
are for entirely deſerting their old ruin'd City, and making Yi the ſole Seat of the 
Government; and the People are inclined to favour this Project. For tho' Camil- 
lus has cauſed the chief Temples of the Gods to be rebuilt, and has erected a new 
one in Honour to that unknown Divinity, (for whom they coined the Name of Aius 
Locutius) who had revealed the Approach of the Gauls to Cœditius; yet when the 

rivate Houſes come to be rebuilr, it is found a difficult Undertaking. The pub- 
lick Treaſure is exhauſted, the People have been plunder'd and impoveriſh'd, and 
their bodily Strength is diminiſh'd: This gives them a Reluctance to ſo laborious 
a Work, and the Tribunes of the People are thereby embolden'd to utter ſeditious 
Harangues againſt Camillus, as a Man too ambitious of being the Reſtorer of Rome 
and they inſinuate, that the Name of Romulus, which had been given him, threa- 
tens the Republick with a new King. §. 13. But the Senators take the Part 
of Camillus; and being defirous to tee Rome rebuilt, continue him a whole Year 
in the Dictatorſnip. He makes it his whole Buſineſs to extinguiſh that headſtron 
Inclination in the People to remove to Veii. Having aſſembled the Curiæ, he ex- 
poſtulates with them upon the Matter, and by Arguments drawn from Prudence, 
Religion and Glory, prevails on them to lay aſide all Thoughts of leaving Rome, 
and to reſolye to recover their native City from its Ruins. It is neceſſary to have 
this Reſolution of the People confirm'd by the Senate; and the Dictator therefore 
reports it to the Conſcript Fathers, leaving every Man at free oy to vote ac- 
9 to his Judgment. But when Lucretius (who is to ſpeak firſt) is juſt rea- 
dy to begin, it happens that a Centurion, wha, having been upon Guard, is march- 
ing off with his Men, cries out to them, Stop here. And theſe Words being heard 


to the Place where the Council is fitting, they are conſider'd as dictated by the 


Gods themſelves. Lucretius takes occaſion from them to urge the Neceſſity of con- 
tinuing at Rome, and in ſhort a Decree is unanimouſly paſs'd by both Senate and 
People for rebuilding the City. But tho' the Tribunes of the People are defeated by 
Camillus in this point, erg to exerciſe their Authority againſt another Pa- 
trician, who had indeed deſerved Puniſhment. This is ©. Fabius, who, by his 
Violation of the Law of Nations, and by his killing the Gaul in ſingle Combat, 
had brought ſo many Misfortunes upon Rome. His Crime is notorious, and he is 


ſuſpected of having kill'd himſelf. Camillus cloſes the Year by laying down his 
DiCtatorſhip. An Intereregnum enſues, during which he governs the State alter- 
nately with P. Cornelius Scipio, and it falls to his lot to preſide at the Election of 
new Magiſtrates. §. 14. The fix new Military Tribunes are L. Valerius Pop- 


licola, L. Virginius Tricoſtus, P. Cornelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. Amilius 


Mamercinus, and L. Poſthumius Albinus. Their firſt Care is to collect what Re- 
mains can be found of the Laws of the Kings and of the Twelve Tables, which 
had been written on Braſs, and fixed up in the Forum; and as the Treaties made 
with ſeveral Nations had been engraven on Pillars erected in the Temples, Search 
is likewiſe made after thoſe precious Monuments, and what cannot be found is ſup- 
ply'd by Memory. The Pontifices on their part take care to re-eſtabliſh the Cere- 
monies of Religion, and to make a Liſt of lucky and unlucky Days, c. 

And now the Governours of the Republick apply themſelves wholly to rebuild 
the City. As the Workmen are digging among the Aſhes of the Temple of Mars, 
Romulus's Augural Staff is there found unburnt; and this is look'd upon as a Prodi- 
» from whence the Romans infer that their City ſhall continue for ever. The 
xpence of rebuilding private Houſes is partly defrayed out of the publick Trea- 
ſure, and the Ædiles have the Direction of the Works. But they have ſo little 
Taſte for Order and Beauty, that the City, when rebuilt, is even leſs regular than 
in the Time of Romulus. (And tho' in Auguſtuss Time, when Rome was become 
the e we of the World, the Temples, Palaces and private Houſes were more 
== 6p cent than before, yet theſe Decorations did not rectify the Faulr of the Plan.) 
[ The fabulous Story of the Romans throwing all the Men in Rome above ſixty Years 


of Age over the Bridge imo the Tyber, whence the Expreſſion of Depontani Senes.] 
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Year of 6. 17. But before Rome has recover'd her Loſſes, ſhe is terribly alarm'd by the 
ROME News, that all her Neighbours are combining to her Deſtruction. The Aqui, the 
Folſci, the Hetrurians, and even her old Allies the Latins and Hernici. The Re- 
publick under this Terror nominates Camillus Dictator a third time, and he ap- 
points C. Servilius to be his General of Horſe. | The fabulous Story of Tutela or 
Philotis, aud of the Inſtitution of the Feſtival of the Wild Fig- tree. Vide p. 32.] 
Camillus gathers together all the youth left in the City, and divides the new Levies 
into three Bodies. He orders one of them to encamp under the Walls of Rome, 
and A. Manlius to be General of it. The ſecond he ſends into the Neighbourhood 
of Veii; and marches himſelf at the Head of the Third to the Succour of the Tri- 
bunes, who are ſtreightly beſieged by the united Volſci and Latins. He finds the 
Enemy encamped near Lanuvium on the Declivity of the Hill Marcius, poſts him- 
ſelf behind the Hill, and by lighting Fires gives the diſtreſſed Romans notice of 
his being come to their Relief. The Volſci and Latins, when they underſtand that 
Camillus is at the Head of the Roman Army newly arriv'd, are terrified and ſhut 
themſelves up within their Entrenchments, which they fortify with great Trees cut 
down in haſte. The Dictator obſerving that this Barrier is of green Wood, and 
that there aroſe a Wind every Morning, which would blow the Smoke on the Beſieged, 
if the Wood were ſet on fire, orders one Part of his Army to go at Break of Day with 
Fire-brands to the Windward fide of the Camp, and the other to make a brisk At- 
tack on the oppoſite fide Sword in hand. By this Stratagem the Enemy are entire- 
ly defeated, and their Camp taken. Camillus gives the Booty to the Soldiers, which 
is the more agreeable, becauſe unexpected from the rigid Dictator. Then leaving 
his Son in the Camp to guard the Priſoners, he enters the Country of the Aqui, 
and rakes their Capital City Bola. Thence he penetrates into the Territory of the 
Holſci, and entirely ſubdues this untractable People, after they have harraſs'd the Re- 
publick with continual Hoſtilities for more than 107 Years. Nor is the Dictator 
yet ſatisfied. He marches into Hetruria to the Relief of Sutri a Town in that Coun- 
try in Alliance with Rome, and beſieged by the Hetrurians. The Place has capitu- 
lated before he comes, and the Inhabitants have obtained nothing but their Lives, 
and the Clothes on their Backs. In this deſtitute Condition they are going to ſeek 
new Habitations, when Camillus meets them, bids the Women dry up their Tears, 
and promiſes to transfer their Sorrows to the Enemy. In a word, he ſurpriſes the 
Hetrurians, who are wholly employ'd in plundering and feaſting, and makes an in- 
credible number of Priſoners. The City, twice taken in one Day, is immediately 
_ reſtored to its old Inhabitants. And now the great Camillus enters Rome in Tri- 
umph a third time, and his Glory eclipſes that of all his Rivals. His three laſt Ex- 
ploits, perform'd in ſo ſhort a time, make Envy itſelf filent. In his Dictatorſnip Rome re- 
the City is rebuilt and repeopled. Thoſe Romans, who had retired to Veii, are or- built. 
dered on Pain of Death to return to their old Habitations by a certain Day; fo 
366. that Rome in a Year's time makes as good a Figure as before. F. 16. The Re- 34 Mili- 
publick chooſes ſix new Military Tribunes, ©. Quinctius, Q, Servius, L. Julius, tary Tri- 
L. Aquilius, L. Lucretius, and Ser. Sulpicius; and under them Affairs proſper abroad. buneſhip. 
The Country of the Aqui is laid waſte 3; and two Cities, Cortuoſa and Contenebra, 
are taken from the Hetrurians. 
And now the Tribunes of the People, who have been for ſome time quiet, endeavour 
to revive the old Quarrel about the Diſtribution of Lands, on occaſion of the Pom- 
Ptin Territory, a new Conqueſt which the Patricians have appropriated to themſelves. 
But this is an ill choſen time, for ſuch a Project; becauſe the Citizens are ſo drain- 
ed, that they have not enough left for the Expence of cultivating new Farms, and 
ſtocking them with Cattel; accordingly the People take little notice of the Ha- 
rangues of their Tribunes. The Military Tribunes for this Year, upon ſome Scru- 
ple concerning the Validity of their Election, voluntarily lay down their Offices, cn 
367. and after a ſhort Inter. regnum ſix new ones are choſen. $. 17. Theſe are L. Pa- 35th Mili- 
pirins, C. Sergius, L. Amilius, L. Menenius, L. Valerius, and C. Cornelius. And their zary Tri- 
Year being a Year of Peace, it is ſpent in Works of Peace. To the twenty one buneſbip. 
Tribes are added four new ones, Stellatina, Tromentina, Sabatina and Narnienſis; and Four new 
theſe are placed beyond the Tyber. The People are now at leifure to liſten to the Tribes. 
ſeditious Harangues of their Tr:banes, concerning the Diſtribution of the conquer'd 
Lands. However, which is ſtrange, no popular Faction ariſes. §. 18. The 
Expectation of a War induces the Centuries to chooſe Camillus one of the Military 
368. Tribunes for the next Year. The Collegues, appointed him, are Ser. Cornelius, Q 36th Mili- 
Servilius, L. Quinctius, L. Horatius, and P. Valerius, all Men of Moderation, who zary Tri- 
know how to do themſelves and Camillus Juſtice. In full Senate they transfer their Bᷣuneſbip. 
Authority into his Hands, and leave to him the ſole Management of the War, ſo 
that he is in effect Dictator. The Republick had defign'd ro turn her Arms againſt 
the Hetrurians; but this Deſign is alter'd upon the News, that the Antiates have 
enter d the Pomptin Territory in Arms, and obliged the Romans who 1 
2 0 oſſeſſion 
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Poſſeſſion of it to quit it. Camillus allots each of his Collegues a different Employ- Year of 


ment ſuitable to his Rank, and joins Valerius with himſelf in the Command of the ROME 
2M” which is to march againſt the Antiates; but Valerius refuſes to be upon an 
equal F 


oot with Camillus, Tou ſball be my Difator, ſays he, and I will ſerve under 
you as your General of Horſe. The Latins and Hernici had joined the Antiates near 


Fatricum. So that the Roman Soldiers, when they come within fight of the Enemy, 


are terrified at their Numbers, which Camillus underſtanding, mounts his Horſe, 
rides through the Ranks, puts his Men in mind that theſe are the ſame Larins and 
Volſci whom they had ſo often vanquiſh'd, and that he is the ſame Camillus who 
had led them fo often on to Victory. He then diſmounts, takes the next Standard- 
bearer by the Hand, and leads him towards the Enemy, crying out at the ſame time, 
Soldiers advance. A Battel enſues, in which the Enemy are entirely overthrown. 
The Latins and Hernici ſeparate from the Yol/ci, and return home. The latter fly 
for Refuge to Satricum; but Camillus comes before it, and carries it by Aſſault. 


He then leaves his Army under the Command of Valerius, and returns to Rome to 


ſollicit the Senate's Conſent, and get things neceſſary for undertaking the Siege of 
Antium ; but while he is propoſing this Affair to the Conſcript Fathers, Deputies 
arrive from Nepete and Sutri, (two Cities in Alliance with Rome, and which are in 
a manner its Bulwark, as well as the Keys of Hetruria) demanding, Succours againſt 
the Hetrurians. Camillus is order'd to their Relief, and the Troops aſſign'd him 
are thoſe which Servilius had commanded in Rome, and kept in a readineſs in caſe 
of any Emergency. He marches, finds Sutri almoſt taken, and recovers it. Nepete 
had ſurrender'd voluntarily to the Hetrurians, and the Inhabitants ſeem better af- 
fected to them than to the Romans. He is forced therefore to bring his Troops 
againſt this faithleſs City; he takes it by Aſſault, puts the Garriſon to the Sword, 
and condemns the Authors of the Revolt to ſuffer by the Axes of the Lictors. But 
tho' this Campaign has been diſtinguiſh'd by Victory and Conqueſts, yet no Tri- 
umph follows, which is to be aſcribed to the Modeſty of the General. He de- 
clines an Honour which he cannot ſhare with his Collegues, to whoſe Mo- 
deration and Eſteem for him he is ſo much indebted for his Glory. FS. 19. But 
as well eſtabliſh'd as Camillss's Reputation is, he has a Rival at Rome. M. Manlius 
Capitolinus is not only uneaſy to ſee his Glory obſcur'd by that of Camillus, but his 
Ambition carries him to aſpire at an abſolute Dominion in the Republick. To this 
end he attempts to gain the People, by making himſelf the univerſal Patron and Pro- 
tector of the poor Debtors. However in this fourth Tribuneſhip of Camillus he does 
not let his Deſign appear ſo manifeſtly as afterwards. The latter, before his Year 
expires, ſummons the Latins and Hernici to anſwer for their paſt Conduct. They 
had given but too plain Proofs of Unfaithfulneſs ; nevertheleſs they make a plauſible 
Excuſe, and the Senate readily receive it, being unwilling to multiply Enemies at 
this Juncture. $. 20. The ſucceeding Adminiſtration of A. Manlius, P. Corne- 
lius, T. Ouinftius, L. Quinctius, L. Papirius, and C. Sergius, ſeeming leſs formidable 
to the factious Manlius than the former one; he openly vents his Spleen againſt Ca- 


millus, complaining that his Collegues had been only his Subalterns in the laſt Ad- 


miniſtration, and declares that he owes his greateſt Glory to him. For he had ne- 
ver recover d Rome, adds he, out of the Hands of the Gauls, had not I firſt ſaved the 
Capitol. He then enters into the Factions of the Tribunes of the People, inveighs 
againſt the Patricians, takes all Methods to become popular, and is always attend- 
ed by a Company of ruined, inſolvent and factious Men. The Senate, alarm'd at 
his Conduct, think it neceſſary, in order to ſtop him in his Career, to create a Di- 
ator. Their Pretence for it indeed is a new War with the Yolſci. Cornelius Cofſus 
is the Perſon nominated, and he appoints T. Quinctius Capitolinus to be his General 
of Horſe. They gain a complete Victory over the Enemy in the Pomptin Terri- 
tory; and among the Priſoners find great numbers of Latins and Hernici and of the 
Inhabitants of Veluræ and Circæi; and theſe not only mercenary Soldiers but Offi- 
cers and Leaders: So that it plainly appears, that thoſe Nations and Towns have in- 
deed revolted. F. 21. And for this reaſon the Dictator is defirous to continue 
with his Troops in the Country of the Velſei; but the Diſturbances raiſed by Man- 
lius call him back to the City. Manlius had lately reſcued an old Centurion, a brave 
Officer but inſolvent, out of the Hands of his Creditor who was leading him to 
Priſon, and he had paid the Debt. He had taken that occaſion to inveigh againſt the 
Pride and Uſury of the Patricians, and to exaggerate the Hardſhips of the People. 
What fignifies my having ſaved the Capitol, ſaid he, if more cruel Enemies than the 
Gauls are ſuffer d to rob me of a brave and faithful Companion in Battel, and reduce 
bim 10 Slavery? The Party reliev'd had made ſuch warm Proteſtations of a blind 
Devotion ro his Deliverer, as gave Umbrage; and Manlius had declared, that he 
would fell a paternal Eſtate, which he polfeſs d near Veii, and apply it wholly to 
releaſe inſolvent Debtors. Nor was this all. He had accuſed the Patricians of ha- 


ving ſecreted thoſe Treaſures defign'd for the Cauls, and which had been "_ b 
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Year of publick Contribution: Nay, he had promis'd to ſhew the very Place where the 


ROME Gold and Silver were hid. Such is the Situation of 14 when the Dictator 


Coſſus arrives. He immediately aſſembles the Senators, finds them well diſpoſed to 
ſuppreſs Manlius, exhorts them to continue firm, and then having order'd his Tri- 
bunal to be fix'd in that Part of the Forum where the Comitia were held, ſends a 
Summons to Manlius to appear before him. Manlius comes with his uſual Follow- 
ers; and Caſſus being attended by the Senators, the Aſſembly looks like two Ar- 


mies drawn up in Battalia. When Silence is made, the Dictator challenges Man- 


lius to declare, as he had promiſed, the Perſons who have concealed the pretended 
Treaſures, and the Place where they are hid; otherwiſe he threatens to ſend him 
to Priſon as a Liar and Deceiver. Manlius, inſtead of anſwering directly, extolls 
his own Merit, and reproaches the Patricians with want of Regard to the Publick ; 
and concludes with ſaying, That the Senators who have concealed the Treaſures 
are beſt qualified to diſcover the Place where they are hoarded up. Bur this being 
only an Evaſion of the Queſtion, the Dictator continues to preſs him either to per- 
form his Promiſe to the People, or to confeſs that he has calumniated the Senate; 
and he replying, Shall 7 then be filly enough to ſay what my Enemies would have me? 


the Di#ator immediately orders him to Priſon. And now we have a ſurpriſing In- Manlius or- 
ſtance of the ready Submiſſion of the Romans in the preſence of a lawful Magiſtrate. 4er d 70 
The People, tho” ſeditiouſly devoted to Manlius, take no one Step to hinder the Priſon. 


Execution of the Sentence. Not an angry Expreſſion is heard, nor a threatening 
Look ſeen, in the Aſſembly. Only Manlius turning towards the Capitol, cries out, 
O Jupiter, ſupreme King of the Gods; O Juno, Queen of Heaven; Thou, Minerva, 
and all N Divinities, who are worſhip'd in the Capitol, will you ſuffer ſuch a Diſ- 


Honour to be thrown upon your Defender? Shall theſe Hands, which were victorious 


over the Gauls, be locked in Chains? However theſe Exclamations produce no Diſ- 
turbance among the Multitude, nor do they expreſs their Concern till he is in Pri- 
fon. Then indeed they go into Mourning, neglect their Hair and Beards, crowd 
about the Priſon Doors, and lament his Misfortunes. In this Time of Affliction, 
Coſus is honour'd with a Triumph; but the Malecontents are publickly heard to 
ſay during the Proceſſion, 1? is not ſo much over tbe Volſci, as over the oppreſs'd Man- 


lius, that the Dictator triumphs. And the Senate therefore, in order to pacify the 


Multitude, decree of their own Motion to fend a Colony of Roman Citizens to Sa- 
tricum, and allot every Man two Acres and an half of arable Land. But this Ex- 
pedient proves ineffectual. The Sedition gains ground; and as ſoon as the Parti- 
fans of Manlius are, by the Expiration of Cofſus's Dictatorſhip, freed from the Dread 
of an uncontroulable Magiſtrate, they no longer keep within any Bounds. They 
ſurround the Priſon Day and Night, and threaten to break it open; ſo that the Se- 


nate, to prevent ſuch an Act of Fury, are obliged to ſer the Priſoner at liberty by Manlius 
a Decree. F. 22. During theſe Seditions, Ambaſſadors arrive from the Latins releas'd. 


and the Hernici, as alſo from the Cities of Circei and Velitræ, demanding Releaſe 


ment of the Priſoners taken in the laſt Action. The Ambaſſadors of the former are 


received (tho' their Demand is rejected) becauſe thoſe Nations had been only Allies 


of Rome; but the Deputies of the latter are order'd immediately to depart, and 
not appear before the People, becauſe thoſe Cities had been upon the Foot of Ro- 
man Colonies. The former enjoy'd their own Laws; the latter were ſubject to 
the Laws of Rome, and had therefore no Right to ſend Ambaſſadors. . $. 23. When 


370. new Magiſtrates come to be elected for the next Year, Camillus is choſen Military 38th Mili- 


Tribune a fifth Time, and with him are joined Ser. Cornelius, P. Valerius, Ser. Sul- tary Tri- 
picius, C. Papirius, and T. Quinctius. The Confidence of Manlius, and the Strength buneſbip. 


of his Faction, is now much increaſed by the Timorouſneſs of the Senate, and the 


Remiſſneſs of Coſſus in not puniſhing him as a former Dictator had done Mælius. 


The Mutineers meet Day and Night at Manliuss Houſe on the Capitol, and he 


there ſpeaks his Mind without reſerve. In a word, a Plot is formed to ſeize the 


Citadel, and declare him King. The Senators on the other hand aſſemble to delibe- 
rate on the beſt Method to avert the Blow which threatens the Republick. All, 
except the Tribunes of the People (who aſſiſt at the Aſſembly) are for aſſaſſinatin 
Manlius. But as ſuch an Attempt muſt probably occaſion the ſhedding of muc 


_ Plebeian Blood, two of thoſe Tribunes, M. Menius and 9. Publilius, propoſe it as 


more adviſable to take him off by Form of Law. They offer to proſecute him be- 
fore the Comitia for attempting to uſurp Regal Power; and they engage, that when 
the People ſhall ſee their 7ribunes become his Accuſers, they will immediately de- 
ſert him, and their Love of Liberty will prevail over every other Paſſion. This 
Advice is approv'd, and Manlius is ſummoned to his Trial before the Gomitia þ 
Centuries. Neither his own Brothers nor any of his Relations 2/4 their Dreſs 
ds of a Perſon 


- arid ſollicit the Judges for him, as was. uſually done by the Friends of C 
accus'd 31 and the Proof of his Crime mult be very clear, ſince nothing but the Cir- 


demn'd; 


cumſtance of the Place where he is tried hinders him from being immediately con- 
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demn'd. From the Campus Martius might be ſeen the Capitol, and while that is in Year of 
view the People cannot reſolve to condemn him to Death. Manlius enumerates all ROME 
his Services, his Exploits, and his military Rewards, and ſhews twenty three ho- 

nourable Wounds; but eſpecially reminds them of his having ſaved that Citadel 

by his Bravery z and this laſt Conſideration has ſuch an effect, that they poſtpone 

his Sentence ſeveral times, and each time for three Market Days. Camillus, who 

has been the main Spring of the Proceedings againſt the Criminal, apprehending 

ſome miſchievous Conſequence from this Backwardneſs of the People to pronounce 1 
Judgment, removes the Aſſembly from the Campus Martius to a Place called the 23 
Peteline Wood, at the Foot of the Hill Yiminalis, where the Capitol cannot be ſeen. 1 
And here the ambitious Manlius, being deprived of his beſt Advocate, is ſentenced 
Manlius by the People (tho? with ſome Reluctance) to be thrown headlong from the top of 
condemn'd the Capitol. The Scene of his Glory is made the Place of his Puniſhment; and his 
to be thrown Memory becomes odious to all, eſpecially in his own Family, who reſolve that no 
beadlong Manlius ſhall ever after bear the Prænomen of Marcus. And as Manlius's Houſe on 
from the the Capitol had been made uſe of to promote the late Troubles, a Law is paſs'd, 
Capitol. forbidding any Patrician for the future to live in the Citadel. But how great is the 
Inconſtancy of the Multitude. Manlius is ſcarce dead, when his Loſs is regretted; 
and a Plague, which ſoon follows, is aſcribed to the Anger of Jupiter againſt his 
Murderers. Such is the Levity of the People. The Sea itſelf is not more incon- 


ſtant than their Friendſhip or their Hatred. 
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$. 1. D UT neither the Crimes nor Puniſhment of M. Manlius bring any Diſcre- Ut 
dit upon his Relations. His Brother A. Manlius is choſen one of the E 
39th Mili- Military Tribunes at the very next Election; and with him are joined L. Falerius, 371. 5 
frary Tri- Ser. Sulpicius, L. Lucretius, L. /Emilius, and M. Trebonius. The Plague ſtill rages, 
buneſhip, and to add to the Misfortune, Rome is not only threaten'd again by the Yol/ci, but 
25 her Colonies revolt; ſo that the Senate find it neceſſary to engage the People's Con- 
ſent to a War. And in order to this, they promiſe to divide the Pomptin Territo- 
ry among them, name five Commiſſioners to make the Diſtribution of the Lands, 
and three others to lead a Colony to Nepete. This Deſign is not put in execution 
till nine Vears after; however the Tribes unanimouſly agree, notwithſtanding the 
Oppoſition of their Tribunes, that Troops ſhall be raiſed to act againſt the ſeveral 
Enemies of Rome. But while the Plague continues, the Military Tribunes dare not 
lead their Army into the Field. Præneſte follows the bad Example of Velitræ, Cir- 
cæi and other Colonies, but the Republick is ſo low at preſent, that ſhe is obliged 
40th Mili- to ſuſpend her Reſentments. F. 2. But in the following Military Tribuneſhip of 372, 
tary Tri- Sp. Papirms, L. Papirius, Ser. Cornelius, ©, Servilius, Ser. Sulpicius, and L. Ami- | 
buneſhip. lius, the two firſt march an Army towards Yelitre, and in the Neighbourhood of 
that Place defeat the Velitrani, tho? join'd by great Numbers from Præneſte. How- 
ever the Romans don't think it adviſable to be Velitræ, but rather to purſue 
| the War with Vigour againſt the Præneſtini, who had farther provok'd the Repub- 
41 Mili- lick by joining the Yolſer. 9. 3. And now the Republick having much Work 372, 
tary Tri- upon her Hands, turns her Eyes. again upon the invincible Camillus to raiſe him a 
zuneſbip. ſixth time to the Military Tribuneſli, Camillus is apprehenſive of the Viciſſitudes 
of Fortune, and is willing to ſpend the reſt of his Days in Tranquillity. But he 
in vain endeavours to excuſe himſelf by urging his Age and Infirmities. The Peo- 
25 declare, that they don't expect him to engage the Enemy either on Foot or on 
Horſeback. They only deſire him to aſſiſt the Army with his Counſel, and to make 
it invincible by commanding it. The Collegues appointed him are 4. Peſtbumius, 
L. Poſthumins, L. Furius, L. Lucretius, and M. Fabius. Camillus, without draw- 
ing Lots, is order d to conduct the War againſt the Volſci; and it falls to L. Furius's 
Lot to be join'd with him. The Troops conſiſting of four Legions are command- 
ed to march towards Satricum, which the Volſci and Præneſtini have lately taken, 
and where they have form'd their Camp. Camillus poſts himſelf within Reach of 
the Enemy, but is in no haſte to come to a Battle. He either waits for better Health, 
or to receive a Reinforcement of Troops. In the mean time the Volſci endeavour 
to provoke the Romans to a Battle. And the latter are impatient of the Inſult. 
Their Ardour for fighting is increaſed by the raſh Diſcourſes of young Furius, who 
imputes the prudent Delays of his Collegue 10 bis Age, which, he ſays, has chili d 
Bis Blood. at length addreſſes himſelf + to Camillus, and reproaches him that he 
is the only Perſon in the Army who is for delaying the Engagement, and urges him 
to comply with the Defires of his Soldiers. Camillus anfwers with an Air of Lof- 
tineſs ſuitable to his paſt Succeſſes, but at the ſame time with his uſual „ 
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Year of and in concluſion tells him, that if the Impetuoſity which hurries the Romans on 
ROME to an Engagement is not to be reſtrained, he wiſhes them Succeſs, and ſhall aſſiſt 


374. 


375 


them with his Counſel, but deſires to be excuſed from engaging in the foremoſt 
Ranks. While Furius draws up his Troops in Order of Battel, the old General 
prepares a Corps de Reſerve to aſſiſt his Collegue in caſe of Diſtreſs.” And this Pre- 
caution proves of great Importance; for when Furius is routed and purſued, Camil- 
jus rallies the Fugitives, and repulſes the Enemy. The next Day Camillus commands 
in Chief, and places Furius at the Head of the Cavalry. The latter being ſenſible 
of his Fault, intreats his Troops to exert themſelves to recover his Reputation. 
When the Infantry are hard preſs' d, the Horſe diſmount, and come fo opportunel 

to their Aſſiſtance, that the numerous Army of the Volſci are entirely defeated. 
$. 4. Among the Priſoners are found ſome of the Inhabitants of Tuſculum, a neigh- 
bouring City and in Alliance with Rome. Upon being examin'd, they declare 
that they had taken Arms with the Conſent of their Magiſtrates. This Account 
alarms the General, and he thinks it neceſſary to go in Perſon to Rome with the Pri- 
ſoners, and lay the Matter before the Senate. During his Abſence, he leaves Furius 
to command the Troops. However it is generally thought both in the Army and 
City, that his chief Buſineſs at Rome is to accuſe his Collegue; and the Senate is 
ſurpris'd to hear him ſpeak of nothing but the Revolt of the Tuſculani; and yet 
more, when of all his Collegues he chooſes Furius to accompany him in the new 
Expedition againſt Taſculum. This Conduct towards a Man who had perſonally af- 
fronted him, gains him great Eſteem. As for the Tuſculani, they diſown the Re- 
ſentment of the Romans by making no Reſiſtance. Camillus finds the Huſbandmen 
at Work in the Fields, as in Times of the profoundeft Peace. The Magiſtrates 
of the City ſend him Proviſions and come out to meet him, and when he enters 
the Place, he finds the Shops and Schools open, the Markets full, and no Signs of 
War. 'The General is pleas'd and fatisfy'd with theſe Tokens of Repentance, and 
adviſes the Senate of Tuſculum to ſend a Deputation to Rome, there to make their 
Submiſſions. Deputies are accordingly ſent, who, dreſs'd in Mourning and with 
their Dictator at their Head, addreis the Conſcript Fathers in a ſuppliant manner. 
The Senate of Rome readily forgive the Taſculani, and, to make them entirely Ro- 


Gay” 
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man, grant them ſoon after the Privileges of Roman Citizens. S. 7. The fol- 42d Mili- 
lowing Adminiftration of L. Valerius, L. Menenius, C. Sergius, Sp. Papirius, Ser. tary Tri- 
Cornelius, and P. Valerius, is diſturbed by domeſtick Seditions and a foreign War. huneſbip. 


The two Cenſors had begun to take an exact Account of the People, and of each 
Man's Circumſtances, when one of them dies; upon which the other, as uſual, 
lays down his Office, and the Romans proceed to a new Election. But the Patri- 
cians, who are afraid of a Cenſus, (becauſe it muſt of courſe diſcover their Riches 
and exceſſive Uſury, and the Oppreſſion which the poor Debtors labour under) 
pretend that there is ſome Defect in the Election, and thence take occaſion to de- 
clare publickly, that it is againſt the Will of the Gods that Rome ſhould have an) 
Cenſors this N. On the other hand, the Tribunes of the People uſe their utmo 

Endeavours to forward a new Election, and in their Harangues inveigh againſt the 
Patricians, and excite the People to Mutiny. And tho? the Præneſtini have enter'd 
the Roman Territory, and are encamped near the Gate Collina, the Tribunes will 
fuffer no Levies bo te made to oppoſe the Enemy. It becomes neceſſary therefore 


to create a Diftator. Titus Quinctius is nominated, and he appcints A. Sempronius Titus 
to be his General of Horſe. This Remedy has its effect, the Præneſtini remove far- Quinctius 
ther off, and Troops are raiſed in the City without oppoſition. §. 6. The Dictator. 


Preneſtini, on a vain Conceit that the Banks of the Allia muſt always prove a fatal 
Place to the Romans, encamp there, and there are routed. The Didtator purſues 
them, gives them a ſecond Overthrow near Præneſte, and then beſieges the City, 
which capitulates. Quinctius returns to Rome, brings with him from Præneſte the 


Statue of Jupiter Imperator, (which is placed in the Capitol between Jupiter Capito—- 


linus and Minerva) and as ſoon as he has triumph'd lays down his Office, which has 


laſted but twenty five Days. F. 7. And now the Government of the Repub- 43d Mili- 
lick is divided between three Patricians and three Plebeians. The former are P. tary Tri- 
Manlius, C. Manlius, and L. Julius; the latter C. Sextilius, M. Albinius, and L. buneſbip. 


Antiſtius. Rome ſtill feels the Effects of the Blow — her by the Gaul. Her 


Allies deſert her, and her Colonies declare againſt her and join the Polſci. The 
two Manlii are appointed to divide the Army, and march againſt the Confederates. 
They form two Camps, but not far from each other. By a Stratagem of a Latin 
Soldier, who (diſguis d like a Roman) comes in great haſte to tell rhe Rowan Ge- 
nerals that their Forragers are ſurrounded by the y; the whole Army is drawn 
into an Ambuſh, where their deſperate Courage alone preſerves them from Deſtru- 
ction. And the Volſci, during the Action, detach a Part of their Troo which 


ſurpriſe and plunder the two Roman Camps. This ill Succeſs and ill Conduct of 
the Maniii make the Senate deliberate whether a Difater ſhall be — — 
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Judging by the Appearance of the Enemy that they will attempt nothing farther, Year of 
it is only reſolved to recall the Army and its Commanders. During theſe Misfor- ROME 
-tunes abroad, Rome is free from all domeſtick Broils, which is owing to the Share 
44th Mili- the Plebeians have ar this time in the Government. §. 8. But the next Year 376. 
tary Tri- is not fo peaceable, when Sp. Furius, Q Servilius, C. Licinius, P. Cloelius, M. Ho- 
buneſhip. ratius, and L. Geganius, all Patricians, are Military Tribunes. The Commons, ger 
two Cenſors choſen, who take an exact Account of the People and of their Effects, 
and conclude the Cenſus with a Lufirum, the nineteenth from its Inſtitution. No- 
thing remains now but to put an end to the Diſputes between the Patricians and 
Plebeians, by relieving the poor debtors. But the Cenſors ſuſpend this Work on 
the News of a freſh Irruption of the Volſci into the Roman Territory. The Tri- 
bunes of the People however purſue their Point with more Warmth than ever, and 
oppoſe the making any Levies. So that the Senate is forced to make a Decree, that 
no Perſon ſhall be diſturbed for Debt during the Campaign. Then Troops are rai- 
ſed, and ample Revenge is taken on the Volſci. But the War is no ſooner at an 
end than the Creditors renew the Proſecution of their Debtors; and the latter can 
| receive no Help from the Tribunes of the People, while Peace abroad continues. 
45th Mili- S. 9. The following Year the Republick is govern'd by {ix Patricians, L. Amilius, 377. 
tary Tri- Ser. Sulpicius, P. Valerius, L. Quinctius, C. Veturius, and C. Quinctius. And now 
buneſvip. the Latins and Volſci enter into a new Confederacy againſt the Romans. And it is | 
ſurpriſing, that the Tribunes of the People neglect this opportunity of making good 
their Pretenſions againſt the Patricians; but the latter ſeem to have got a _ 
Aſcendant over the Commons. Three Armies are raiſed, one to guard the City, 
another to be ready to march on the firſt Notice, and a third to take the Field un- 
der the Command of Valerius and Amilius. They come up with the Enemy near 
Satricum, and give them an entire Overthrow. The Fugitives take Refuge in An- 
tium, and there the Volſci, not thinking that City in a Condition to hold out a 
Siege, and being beſides weary of the War, are for coming to a Compoſition with 
the Romans. Upon this, the Latins, who are obſtinate againſt a Peace, ſeparate 
from them in a Rage, and vent their Fury firſt on Satricum, a City of the HVolſci, 
which they reduce to Aſhes, ſparing only a Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta, whom 
the Greeks call'd Leucothea. Thence they fall upon the Taſculani to puniſh them for 
having deſerted the Latin Confederacy and accepted the Privileges of Roman Citi- 
zens. They ſurpriſe the Town, but the Inhabitants retire into the Citadel, which 
they hold out till they are-reliev'd by that Roman Army, which was kept ready to 
march upon occaſion. The Town is ſtorm'd, and the Latins are all cut to pieces 
within the Walls of Taſculum, not one eſcaping. S. 10. The Peace conclu- 
ded with the Antiates, and the Defeat of the Latins, give the Republick an Inter- 
val of Tranquillity abroad. But the Miſery of the inſolvent Debtors at home is in- 
creaſed, and multitudes of the People are forced to become Slaves to their avaricious 
and mercileſs. Creditors... Even the moſt conſiderable of the Plebeians fall into Con- 
tempt and loſe their Credit; ſo that they hardly dare ſtand Candidates for Plebeian 
Offices, much leſs aſpire at the Military Tribuneſbip. In a word, the Patricians 
ſeem to have fecur'd to themſelves for ever all Power in the State, and the Commons 
to be humbled to the loweſt degree, when a trifling Accident proves the occaſion 
of the latter's ſhaking off the Oppreſſion of the Nobility, and of carrying their Pre- 
tenſions higher than eve. War N Y 
Fabius Ambuſtus, an illuſtrious Patrician, but always popular, had two Daughters. 
He had married the elder to Ser. Sulpicius, a Patrician, now Military Tribune, and 
the younger to Licinius Stolo, a conſiderable Man in Rome, but of Plebeian Extra- 
ction. It happens that while the younger Siſter is paying a Viſit to the elder, Sul- 
Picius comes home from the Forum, attended by a crowd of Clients, and by the Li- 
ctors, Who with their Faſces knock at the Tribunes Door to give notice of his Re- 
turn. The Pleleian Lady, not being uſed to this Noiſe, ſtarts at it and expreſſes 
ſome Fear, at which the other cannot forbear laughing. And this Laughing, how 
innocent ſoever, is conſtrued by the younger Siſter as an Inſult upon her on ac- 
-  ., » Count of the ignoble Family into which ſhe had married. The imaginary Affront 
greatly provokes her, and her Envy is likewiſe raiſed by ſeeing ſuch a number of 
Courtiers attending her Brother - in- law, and earneſt to receive his Commands. In 
vain ſhe endeavours to conceal her Uneaſineſs from her Father, who tenderly loves 
her; he perceives it, and ;by degrees learns the Cauſe of it from herſelf. Jou have 
made memarry, ſays ſhe, into a Family which is for ever. excluded all Honours in Rome. 
What a vaſt Difference between my Sifter's Condition and mine / The Father replies, 
Don't be uneaſy, Child, you ſpall ſoon ſee, as much. State at your own Houſe as you have 
ſeen, at your Siſier tu. And in the end he makes good his Promiſe. In order to com- 
Paz bis Deſigns, he enters into an Aſſociation with his Son · in- law Licinius Stolo, 
and one L. Sextius, another . great Merit and in the Flower of his 


Age., He preſſes theſe Nen to make a bold Attempt to get one of their own Body 
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Year of at the Head of the 7 7 He tells them, That this is the only means to reco- 
ROME ver the 'Plebeians out of their Miſery, and That the Pretence of relieving the Poor 
will give a Sanction to the Undertaking. The firſt Step which the three Aſſociates 
agree to take is, to get Licinius and Sextius, if poſhble, choſen Tribunes of the Peo- 
ple for the next Year. The two Candidates are admitted into the College, and 
their firſt Buſineſs is to draw up ſome Laws tending to leſſen the Grandeur of the 
Patricians, and to promote the Intereſts of the People. The firſt relates to Debts. 
Let the Intereſt already paid be reckon'd as a Diſcharge of ſo much of the Principal, 
and let the Remainder be paid at three different equal Payments. The ſecond forbids 
any one to poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres of Land. And the third imports, That the 
Military Tribuneſhip ball be aboliſh'd, and two Conſuls choſen in their ſtead, one of 
which ſhall always be a Plebeian. The Patricians, after much Deliberation how to 
ward this Blow, can fix upon no other means but that of dividing the Tribunes of 
the People, and of engaging one Part of the College to oppoſe the Attempts of the 
other. Accordingly they gain over all the other eight. Licinius and Sextius aſſem- 
ble the Tribes ſeveral times, in order to get their Laws paſs'd ; but are always 
fruſtrated by their Collegues, -who, as ſoon as the Laws begin to be read, 
never fail to cry out, We proteſt againſt them. The two Tribunes, provok'd 
at this continual Oppoſition, reſolve to proteſt likewiſe in their Turns. Very 
ell, ſays Sextius to is Collegues, fince you are ſo fond of the Mords WE PRo- 
TEST, we too ſhall find a time to repeat them, and that to the Advantage of the Peo- 
ple. Accordingly when the Centuries are aſſembled for the Election of Military Tri- 
bunes for the next Year, Sextius and Licinius cry out, We proteſt againſt it. And 
theſe Words are ſo much regarded by the People, that the Republick falls into a 
kind of Anarchy. None but Plebeian Officers are appointed, that is, Ædiles, and 
Tribunes of the People. And as Licinius and Sextius are continued at the Head of 
the latter, Fabius's Promiſe to his Daughter may be ſaid to be perform'd from this 
378. time. For four Years ſucceſſively no ſuperior Magiſtrates are choſen, nor any Pa- 
379, trician admitted into a Share of the Government of the Republick. Licinius and 
380. Sextius are conſtant in oppoſing the Election of Military Tribunes, and are ſupported 
381. by the Comitia. During all this time, Rome by great good fortune is not threaten'd 
with any War from abroad. | 
382. But at length, when Sextius and Licinius are juſt elected Tribunes of the People a 46th Mili- 
ſixth time, the Inhabitants of Yelitre declare War againſt the Republick. And this tary Tri- 
obliges them to deſiſt from their Oppoſition, and to ſuffer ſix Military Tribunes to buneſbip. 
be choſen in the Comitia. As the State of Affairs requires able Generals at the Helm, 
the Choice falls upon fix Patricians, L. Furius, P. Valerius, A. Manlius, Ser. Sul- 
picius, C. Valerius, and Ser. Cornelius. As ſoon as a Roman Army appears in the 
Field, the Yeliterni, who are fat down before Tuſculum, raiſe the Siege; and Veli- 
tre itſelf is ſoon inveſted by the Romans. But the Place is too ſtrong to be taken 
before the preſent Military Tribunes are obliged to give place to their Succeſſors. | 
383. F. 12. And now unfortunately for the Patricians, M. Fabius Ambuſtus is choſen 47th Mili- 
* one of the new Governours. His five Collegues are 85 Servilius, M. Cornelius, tary Tri- 
C. Veturius, ©, eee and A. Cornelius. The two Tribunes of the People, Lici- buneſbip. 
nius and Sextius, having gain'd over three of their Collegues, and being aided and 
protected by Fabius, frequently aſſemble the People and preſs the paſſing of the three 
new Laws, and not only ſo, but propoſe a fourth Law, That Decemviri ſhall be 
appointed inſtead of Duumviri to take care of the Sybilline Books and to interpret them; 
and That five of the ten ſhall be Plebeians. However all theſe new Regulations are 
ſuſpended during the Siege of Velitræ, which is carried on ſlowly. It is thought 
neceſſary to wait for the Return of the Army from before that Place, that the Sol- 
diers may not be excluded from giving their Votes when ſuch important Innovations 
384. are on foot. $. 13. In the mean time new Governours are elected, L. Quin- 48th Mili- 
ins, Sp. Servilius, Ser. Cornelius, L. Papirius, Ser. Sulpicius, and L. Veturius. And tary Tri- 
now the Tribunes of the People being all unanimous, the Cauſe of the Patricians ſeems buneſhip. 
deſperate, The whole Year is ſpent in Diſputes and Diſturbances, and no Military | 
Tribunes are choſen for the Year following. However the Republick does not fall - 
385. into Anarchy. Camillus is nominated Difator, But tho' the Authority of the 77j- Camillus 
bunes of the People ought to have ceaſed from the Day that he enter'd on his Office; Dictator. 
chey nevertheleſs continue to afſemble the People by Tribes. One Day the Laws 
had been read to the People, and the firſt Tribes had already voted in favour of them, 
when the Dictator appears on a ſudden attended by a crowd of Patricians, and erects 
his Tribunal in the middle of the Forum where the People are aſſembled. (It was 
much againſt his Will that he had accepted the Dictatorſbip, being ſure eit her to diſ- 
oblige the Commons if he ſucceeded, or ro contribute to the Ruin of his own Party 
if he fail'd. But his Love for the Publick had made him overlook private Conſi- 
derations.) A Diſpute immediately ariſes among the Tribunes of the People. Some 


are for going on with the Affair of the four Laws z others are againſt it. Ar length 
| d Camillus 


| 14 The CO NTENTS. Book x1v. 
| Camillus addreſſes himſelf to the People; ſeems to enter into their Intereſts; and de- Year of 
clares That be is come to join the Proteſtors, and That he will never permit one part of ROME 
the Tribunes, to deprive the other of their Right of Proteſting. Sextius and Licinius 
laugh at this artful Speech, and purſue their Meaſures with Steadineſs. But when 
they are juſt going on to take the Suffrages of the People, Camillus, in a Rage at 
the Affront put upon him, ſends his Lictors to drive away the Tribes from their re- 
ſpective Places, and joins terrible Threatnings with his Orders. He declares, that 
if the Aſſembly does not immediately diſperſe, he will ſummon them to the Campus 
Martius; make them inliſt themſelves, and march into the Field. In anſwer to this, 
the Tribanes give him to underſtand, that aſſoon as his Dictatorſbip is expired, they 
will get him tined five hundred thouſand 4s of Braſs. Camillus is now grown 
old, and is afraid of expoſing himſelf to new Indignities. He therefore gives way 
to the Torrent, and reſolves to lay down his Office. He retires to his Houſe ; 
feigns himſelf indiſpoſed, and ſoon after abdicates the Di#atorſhip, on pretence, 
that there had been ſome Defect in point of Form, with regard to the Auſpices at 
his Nomination. $. 14. An Iuterregnum enſues z and this ſeems to be a fa- 
vourable Opportunity for Licinius and Sextius to get their Laws paſſed. But the 
People are zealous only for two of them; that which related to the eaſing of the 
Debtors, and that which allowed no Man to poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres 
of Land. The other two they perceive to be calculated only to ſerve the Ambition of 
their Tribunes, and are therefore willing to let them drop. But Licinius and Sextius 
declare, that they will never conſent to ſeparate the Laws; and theſe Diſputes 
P. Manlius, oblige the Republick to nominate a new Di#ator. P. Manlius is the Perſon cho- 387. 
DiRator, fen, a Man, whoſe hereditary Affection for the Commons, immediately appears, by ; 
| his appointing one Licinius Stolo, a Plebeian (and a Relation of the Tribune of that 
A Plebeian Name) to be his Generat of Horſe.  Sextius and Licinius think now to carry all 
made Gene- before them, if they can get themſelves continued in the Tribuneſbip. In order 
ral of thereto, they aſſemble the Comitia to chuſe new Tribunes; expoſtulate with them, 
Horſe. not only on their negle& of their own Intereſt, but on their Ingratitude towards 
them, in deferring to paſs the four Laws; and laſtly declare, that they will accept 
of the Tribuneſbip no longer, if the People perſiſt in dividing the Laws. Theſe 
Diſcourſes both provoke and terrify the Patricians. Appius Claudius, Grandſon of 
the famous Decemvir, appears in the Aſſembly, and in a long Harangue, repreſents 
the Tyranny of the Tribunes, and the Unreaſonableneſs of their ambitious Deſigns ; 
and exhorts the People carneſtly, for their own Sakes, to reje& the four Laws. 
The Comitia nevertheleſs paſs the Law, prohibiting any Citizen to have more than 
five hundred Acres of Land; and Sextius and Licinius are choſen Tribunes of the 
People the tenth time. Thus the Year is ſpent, partly under the Adminiſtration of 
two Dictators, and partly in a ſhort Interregnum, wherein no Curnle Magiſtrates 
aoth Mil- are choſen. §. 17. But now the Military Tribuneſbip is revived; and A. Cor - 386. 
tary Tri- nelius, L. Veturius, M. Cornelius, P. Valerius, M. Geganius, and P. Manlius, are 
buneſhip. all promoted to that Dignity. And during their Adminiftration, it is probable, 
that Licinius and Sextius took Advantage of the Report ſpread of a ſecond Inva- 
ſion by the Gauls, to preſs the paſſing of the three remaining Laws. That which 
diſcharged the poor Debtors from paying Intereſt, was paſſed, before a General 
was named to march againſt the Gauls. The Approach of theſe dreadful Enemies, 
and the Deſertions at Home, 0 the Republick to appoint a Dictator; and 
Camillus, Camillus, though fourſcore Years old, is raiſed a fifth time to that Office. He no- 
Ditlator, a minates T. Quinctius to be his General of Horſe. The Dictator, before he marches 
fifth time. his Army into the Field, provides his Soldiers with proper defenſive Arms againſt 
the broad Swords of the Gauls. He orders them Helmets of Iron, well poliſhed, 
and adds a Rim of Braſs to their wooden Shields. He furniſhes them likewiſe with 
long Javelins, with which they may reach their Enemies at a Diſtance, and ſtab 
them, while they are ſlowly litting up their heavy Swords. As ſoon as he comes 
near the Camp of the Gauls, which is on the Banks of the Anio, he poſts the 
ſmalleſt part of his Army on ſome Hills, and conceals the reſt in the Vallies, and 
behind Rocks. The poor Appearance of the Roman Troops, makes the Gauls ſo 
confident, that they negle& to fortify their Camp; and Camillus ſoon takes Ad- 
. vantage of their Security and Negligence, to fall upon them; and by the Help of 
38 the new Arms, with which he has provided his Men, obtains a complete Victory. 
1 (The Gauls, who eſcaped from the Battel, diſperſed themſelves chiefly in Apulia; 
and it is probable, that from thence they at this time began to ſpread themſelves 
into /Ulyricum, Pannonia, Greece, and Alia Minor.) $. 16. The Dictator leads 
his Army ſtrait to Yelitre (the Siege of which had been interrupted) and takes the 
City. - He then returns to Rome, where the Honours of a Triumph are decreed 
him, by both Senate and People. But the Republick is in too great a. Ferment, 
for the Senate to conſent to his immediate Abdication of the Diftatorſbip. On the 


other hand, the People, proud of their late Victory, are more earneſt than "_ to 
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Year of have a Plebeian raiſed to the Conſulſbip; and their Tribunes, Sextius and Licinius, are 
ROME ſo warm in the Purſuits of their Ambition, that they loſe all Reſpe& for the Dic- 


388. 


tator, and endeavour to frighten him into an Abdication. As he is one Day ſitting 
on his Tribunal in the Forum, The Tribunes of the People ſend an Officer to ſeize 
him, but the Officer is repulſed by the Dictators Guards, and by the Patricians about 
him, while the Populace, at the Foot of the Tribunal, cry out, Carry him off, 
Carry him off. Camillus takes Refuge in the Senate · Houſe; and there the Preten- 
tions of the People, and of their Tribunes, are examined and conſidered. In the 
midſt of the univerſal Confuſion, the Difator makes a Vow to build a Temple to 
Concord, in cafe he ſucceeds in quieting the Commotions. But the People are ſo 
furious and obſtinate, that the Senate are obliged to comply in ſome Meaſure, and 
to conſent, that one Conſul may be choſen out of the People. This is not grant- 
ing what the Tribunes aimed at, but they are pacified, and the Con/ulſbip is revived. 


F. 17. The Centuries pitch upon L. Emilius Mamercinus a Patrician, and L. Sextius 8th Con- 


Lateranus to be Conſuls. The latter is that Tribane Sextius, who now reaps the ſulſbip. 
Fruit of his vigorous Purſuit of the Laws lately paſſed. But when his Election 4 Plebeian 
comes to be confirmed by the Senate, The Conſcript Fathers obſtinately oppoſe it; choſen Con- 
and the Differences between the Patricians and People come to ſuch a height, that ſul. 
the latter are ready to leave Rome, and make a new Seceſſion, when the Diclator pro- 
oſes an Expedient, to which both Parties agree. Hitherto the Conſuls, and the 
Military Tribunes, had been Generals of Armies, and Judges of Civil Affairs at the 
ſame time; and were therefore ſometimes called Conſuls, and ſometimes Pretors. PR ros. 
Camillus's Expedient is to ſeparate the Prætorian Functions from the Conſular, and 
to make them two diſtinct Offices. He propoſes therefore to the Senate, to con- 
ſent that a Conſul be choſen out of the Plebeians, on Condition that the Prætors be 
always Patricians. This Propoſal is accepted, and both Parties are ſatisfied; the 
Plebeians in being qualified to ſtand Candidates for the Conſulſbip, and the Nobility, 
in that none but Patricians can be admitted to be Judges in civil Cauſes. Tranquil- 
lity being thus eſtabliſned, the Romans, in Gratitude to the Gods, order The Great 
Games to be celebrated. They uſed formerly to laſt but three Days, but now a 
fourth Day is added; and on this Account, their Name of Ludi Magni, or Great 
Games, is changed into Ludi Maximi, or The Greateſt Games. But the preſent #diles Ludi Max- 
(for what Reaſon is unknown) refuſe to take upon them the Care of making Pre- jmi. 
parations for this Feſtival ; upon which the young Patricians cry out, That ſince 
the Matter in hand is the Worſhip of the Gods, they ſhall think it no Diſhonour to be 
choſen Mdiles. Accordingly the Dictator propoſes to the People two Patrician 
LEdileſbips, which are agreed to; and upon this the Senate promiſe, in their Turn, CurvuLe 
to ratify all that has been done in the laſt Comitia, relating to the Election of Ma- ÆEpILEs. 
giſtrates. Nothing remains, but to fix upon a Place where to build the Temple of 
Concord, which the Dictator had vowed; and it is agreed to erect it at the Foot of 8 
the Capitol, on an Eminence, whence it may be ſeen in the Forum. And now the 
great Camillus, full of Glory and of Years, lays down the Dictatorſbip, and is 
wholly bent on ſpending the ſmall Remainder of his Days, in the Tranquillity of a 
private Life. $. 18. Notwithſtanding ſome Alarms from the Gauls, and the 
Hernici, the Senate are unwilling to enter upon a War, under the Adminiſtration 
of a Plebeian Conſul, leſt the Glory he ſhould require, ſhould contribute to the 
Honour of his whole Party; and they therefore apply themſelves wholly to ſettle 
the Rights of the new Magiſtrates they had created. As the Great Camillus had 
been the Inſtitutor of the Prætorſbip (the Functions of which are at large deſcribed) 
the Republick chuſes his Son, Sp. Furius Camillus, to be the firſt Prætor. [The 
Functions and Prerogatives of the Curule ÆAdiles are deſcribed. ] But theſe new Magi- 
ſtrates are ſcarce ſettled in their Office, before The Tribunes of the People take Um- 
brage at them, and envy the Patricians the ſole Honour of the Garule ÆAdileſbip. The 
Senate therefore firſt agree, That the Curule Ædiles ſhall be choſen out of the Patri- 


cians and Plebeians alternately, every two Years; and afterwards, That the People 


ſhall have full Liberty to chuſe them out of either Body. F. 19. Theſe Eſtabliſh- 9074 Con- 
ments being made, Rome enjoys a profound Peace, under the new Conſuls, L. Ge- ſulſbip. 
nucius a Plebeian, and ©, Servilius Ahala a Patrician. But now a Plague rages on 

a ſudden, which carries off one of the Cenſors, three Tribunes of the People, one 

Carule Aaile, and which is the moſt fatal Stroke of all, the Great Camillus. [His 
Character is given at large. | | | S 


Book 


BOOK XV. 


$. 1. A TOTWITHSTANDING ſo many Victories obtained, ſo many Towns 
N taken, and ſo many Colonies planted, the Juriſdiction of the Romans 
was not at the Death of Camillus extended above fix or ſeven Leagues from their 
Capital. The eternal Jealouſies between the Nobility and People, continually 
checked the Progreſs of the Republick, and revived the Hopes of the conquered 
Nations. So that the Romans were almoſt uninterruptedly running in the ſame 
Round of Wars, with the ſame Enemies, whom they found it eaſy to ſubdue, but 
not poſſible to keep long in Subjection. 

Such was the State of Rome, when C. Sulpicius, and C. Licinius Stolo, took Poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. The latter was that famous Licinius, Son- in- law to Fa- 
bius, who, jointly with his Collegue Sextius, had contrived the four Laws, and at 
the end of ten Vears, during which he had been Tribune of the People, had obtained 
the Publication of them. And now the Promiſe Fabius had made to his younger 
Daughter was fulfilled ; and ſhe had the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Lictors with their 
Axes and Faſces march before her Plebeian Husband. 

But the Plague ſtill continues, and the Romans have Recourſe to their old Su- 
*Vide Firft perſtition of the * Lectiſternium, to put a Stop to it. This Expiation proving in- 
Vol. p. 575. effectual, ey hope to appeaſe the Gods, by inſtituting new Sports, called Scenici 
Lupi Sck- [which gave Birth to theatrical Entertainments, and which are deſcribed at large, with 
NICI. an Account of the + Riſe and Progreſs of the Roman Drama.] F. 2. Rome con- 
t Vide p. tinues to be afflicted with the Plague a third Year, and during the new Conſulſbip 
84, 85, 86. of L. Amilius, and Cn. Genucius; and all other Expiations failing, the Romans re- 
924 Con- vive an old Superſtition, which is ſaid to have ſucceeded in the like Caſe. They 
ſulſhip. Chuſe a Dictator, to drive a Nail into that Wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capito- 
linus, which divides it from rhe Chapel. of Minerva. (It was the Cuſtom every 
Year for the Senior Conſul to do this, on the des of September; and it was thus 
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Year of 
ROME 


389. 


390. 


that the Vears of Rome, ſince its Foundation, were marked and regiſtered.) Now 


it is to be preſumed, that when a Year had been diſtinguiſhed by any publick Ca- 
lamities, it was ſuperſtitiouſly believed, that the Auguries, — in the Conſe- 

cration of the Conſuls, had been inauſpicious: And therefore a Dictator was nomi- 

nated, to prevent the ill Effects of the Auguries of the Conſuls, by more happy 

L. Manlius Auguries of his own. Accordingly L. Manlius Imperioſus is now appointed Difta- 
Imperio- #97, to perform the Ceremony of driving the Nail. The Plague, which had laſted 
ſus, Dicta- three Years, ſoon after ceaſes: But the proud Difator is uncaly to have the whole 
gor. Buſineſs of his Office confined to one religious Ceremony, and therefore commands 
Levies to be made, in order to march againſt the Hernici, and even uſes Violence to 

make the Citizens inliſt themſelves. The Trilunes of the People oppoſe this De- 

ſign ; 6 Force with Force, and at length oblige the Dictator to abdicate. 

93d Con- F. 3. And the new Conſuls, Q. Servilius, and L. Genucius, are no ſooner choſen, 
ſulſvip. than he is cited by the Tribunes to appear before the Curiæ. Pomponius, one of the 
College, is his Accuſer; and the three Crimes with which he charges him, are, 

His having aſſumed the Surname of Imperioſus: His having uſed Violence and Cruelty 

to make the People inliſt themſelves : And which is more inſiſted on, his having baſely 

and barbarouſly treated bis own Son, merely on Account of his natural Defefts. This 

Son was of flow Parts, and had an Impediment in his Speech; and for theſe Rea- 

ſons only, his Father confined him to the Country, and made him lead the Life of 

a Slave among the Cattle. Manlius had a Copy of his Accuſation given him, and 

twenty ſeven Days to prepare his Defence. All are highly exaſperated againſt ſo 

ſevere a Difator, and fo barbarous a Father, except the Son himſelf ; whom filial 

Piety moves to take an extravagant Method to deliver his Father. He leaves the 

Place to which he is baniſhed, and never ſtops till he arrives at the Houſe of Pom- 

ponius, whom he finds in Bed. He defires a private Conference with him, and as 

ſoon as they are alone, draws out a Knife, threatens to ſtab the Tribune, if he 

does not ſwear to deſiſt from proſecuting his Father. Pomponius ſwears, and keeps 

his Oath; and the ſame Year young Manlius is promoted, by the Suffrages of the 

People, to one of the moſt important Poſts in the Army. Every Roman Legion was 
commanded by ſix Legionary Tribunes, and theſe Officers had been hitherto left to 

the Choice of the Generals. But this Year the People think fit to elect part of 

them in the Lomitia. Of twenty four Legionary Tribunes appointed at this time, 

the People chooſe ſix, and 7. Manlius is nanfed the ſecond of the ſix. We ſhall 

ſoon ſee his Merit raiſe him above the Misfortunes of his Education. F. 4. But 

while the Romans are preparing for a War with the Hernici (the Conduct of which 

was fallen by Lot to Genucius) an unexpected Accident throws the City into a Con- 

4 | ſternation. 
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Year of fternations The Earth opens of a ſudden in the middle of the Forum, and does not The Earth 
ROME ſhut again. Upon this the Augurs are conſulted, who declare, That the Gulph will opens in the 


always remain, till the « þ Thing in Rome be thrown into it; but that ſuch a Sacrifice Forum. 
will render the Republick immortal. M. Curtius, a young Patrician, declares his 


Opinion, that a brave Man, completely armed, is the moſt valuable Thing, of 


which Rome is Miſtreſs, and offers himſelf to be the precious Victim the Gods de- 
mand. Accordingly he puts on his fineſt Armour, mounts a noble Horſe, magni- 
ficently equipped, and having firſt adored the celeſtial and infernal Gods, rides full 
Speed into the Gulph. (Some Hiſtorians relate, that the Earth immediately cloſed Curtius 
of itſelf; but the more judicious ſay, that a vaſt Quantity of Corn and Fruits was leaps into 
thrown into it; and it is probable, that it was afterwards filled up with Earth, and the Gulph. 
other Rubbiſh.) However, after M. Curtius has thus devoted himſelf, the Romans 
imagine they ſhall not fail of a Victory over the Hernici. But their Hopes are diſ- 
appointed. Genucius, the firſt Plebeiau Conſul that had ever been at the Head of an 
Army, proves unſucceſsful. He falls into an Ambuſcade; his Legions are routed, 
and he himſelf killed. (The Hiſtorians leave ic doubtful, whether he did not fall 
by the Hand of a Roman.) The Patricians rejoice at his Death, and grow more 

roud. They exclaim in all Places, that the Misfortunes of Rome are.owing to the 
Violation of human and divine Rights, in the Conſecration of Plebeian Conſuls. 
And in order to wipe off the Diſgrace which Rome has received in the War, it is 
reſolved to create a Dict᷑ator. $. J. Appius Claudius, the moſt formidable Ene- Appius 
my of the Plebeian Party, is named by the ſurviving Conſul, Servilius, to that Of: Claudius, 
fice, that he may repair the Loſſes occaſioned by the Miſmanagement of a Plebeian Difator. 
General. While Appius is raiſing Forces at Rome, Servilins commands the Fugi- 
tive Troops of Genucius in the Field, and makes a ſucceſsſul Sally out of his Camp 
upon the Enemy, before they can attack it. The Dictator, upon his Arrival, ha- 
rangues his Soldiers, and exhorts his new Army to imitate the Bravery of Servi- 
lius's Troops. On the other hand, the Hernici, in order to preſerve the Advantage 
they have gained over Genucius, exhauſt their whole Country of Men; and among 
the Multitude of their Soldiers, chooſe out three thoufand two hundred, whom 
they divide into eight Coborts, of tour hundred each. This was the Flower of 


their Army; and to engage them to behave themſelves bravely, their Generals ſhew 
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them Marks of Diſtinction z promiſe them double Pay, and except them from all 
laborious Offices. In the Battel, which is ſoon given, the Roman Knights attack 

theſe eight Cohorts with their uſual Impetuoſiry, but cannot ſhake them. By or- 

der therefore of their General they diſmounr, and place themſelves in the firſt Line 

of the Foot. The eight Cohorfs make Head againſt them, ſo that the Flower of 

both Nations come now to a cloſe Engagement. The Victory is a long time doubt- 

ful; and it is only the good Fortune of the Romans, which ſeems to determine it in 

their Favour. However, they loſe a fourth Part of their Army, and a great Num- 

ber of Roman Knights. Appius has no Triumph granted him, which can be im- 

puted to nothing but the Unwillingneſs of the People, to do Honour to the moſt 
declared Enemy of the Plebeian Party. © 5. 6. And now, notwithſtanding the 
Misfortune of Genucius, and the Murmurs of the Nobility, the Centuries chooſe 
another Plebeian Conſul. Licinius Stolo is elected a ſecond time; and with him is 94h Con- 
joined C. Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus. Under theſe Generals the Romans advance ſulſbip. 


into the Country of the Hernici, but find no Enemy in the Field. They take Fe- 
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rentinum, and then march to Zybur, the Gates of which they find ſhut againſt 
them. The Tyburtes are in ſecret Intelligence with the Gauls; and the Romans be- 
ing therefore apprehenſive of a dangerous War, create a Dictator, Quinctius Pen. Quinctius 
nus, who appoints Servius Cornelius to be his General of Horſe. And while Pre- Pennus, 
parations are making at Rome for the War, the Gawls advance as far as the Banks Dictator. 
of the Anio. The Roman Army appears on the oppoſite ſide ; and the two Camps 
are divided by a Bridge, which neither Party endeavours to break down, leſt it 
ſhould ſeem to argue Fear. This Bridge becomes the Scene of many Combats be- 
tween the Champions of both Armies. And one Day a Gazl, of a gigantick Sta- 
ture, challenges the braveſt Man of the Roman Troops to ſingle Fight. Young 
Manlius, who. had formerly 2 his Piety to his Father in ſo remarkable a 
manner, is the only one who dares except the Challenge. He kills the Gaul, and 
gets the Name of Torguatus, from the Torguis, or Collar, which he took from his 
Adverſary. The Gauls are fo diſcouraged, that they deſert their Camp the next | 
Night, and diſperſe themſelves in Campania. . 7. As ſoon as the Conſuls for ↄyth Cons 
the new Year, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, and C. Pætelius Libo, enter upon their Office, /u}pjp. 
they are ordered to march, the firſt againſt the Hernici, the ſecond againſt the )- 
buries. Rome is at this time deſtitute of all Aſſiſtance from Abroad. The very 
Latins, formerly fo attached to her, ſtand abſolutely neuter. In the mean time the 
Gazls venture to advance again to the very Neighbourhood of Rome, and block up 
the Gate Collina. To make Head againſt theſe dangerous Enemies, the Republic 

8 c nominates 


18 


. come in the dead of the Night to the very Gates of Rome, and 
1 


g7th Con- 
ſulſbip. 


Sulpicius 
Peticus, 
Didctator. 


made the Romans ſenſible, that they were neither conquered, nor humbled. And 


cut the Throats of three hundred and ſeven Roman Priſoners, after having treated 


F a Faction? The brave Centurion replies, That it is not any want of Reſpe& to 
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nominates Servilius Abala, Dictator, without recalling either of the Conſult. Ser- Year of 
vilius comes to an Engagement with the Enemy, under the very Walls of Rome, ROME 3 
where the Romans fighting, within ſight of their Fathers, Wives, and Children, 4 
are invincible. The defeated Gauls fly towards Tybur, and being favoured by the = 
Tyburtes, wha make a Sally to facilitate their Retreat, enter it, notwithſtanding 
the Oppoſition of Perelius ; who nevertheleſs obtains a Triumph, while his Col- 
legue, Fabius, who had fought with Succeſs againſt the Hernici, has only an Ova- 
tion. The Dictator, who had moſt deſerved a Triumph, declines that Honour, 
and lays down his Dictatorſbip. $. 8. The Yyburtes had made a Jeſt of Pæte- 394; 
lizs's Triumph, and had threatened to be ſoon again at the Gates of Rome. This 


the new Conſuls therefore, M. Popilius Lenas, and Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, expect 
to march ſtrait into the Territory of Yar, but are diverted from it by a ſudden 
Sedition in the City, of the People againſt the Senate. Popilius is Pontifex to the 
Goddeſs Carmenta, as well as Conſul, and is juſt offering a Sacrifice, when he re- 
ceives the News of the Commotion. He runs in his Pontifical Robe to the Place 
where the People are aſſembled; and by his Influence, puts a Stop to the Sedition. 
And becauſe the Robe he then wore was of Wool, called Lena, not Lana, he 
thence gets the Name of Lenas. But Popilius is very ſoon obliged to aſſume the 
Soldier. A handful of BHöurtes, out of a Bravado, and to make good their late 


alarm the City. But the two Conſuls, as ſoon as it is Day, march out at different 
Gates, and eaſily repulſe theſe bold Enterprizers; whoſe Attempt ſerves only to 
re-eſtabliſh Tranquillity in Rome, and totally extinguiſh the Sedition. And now 
the Targquinienſes, a People of Hetruria, enter the Koman Territory in Arms; but 
the Romans poſtpone their Revenge, till they have choſen new Conſuls. F. 9. The 307. 
Perſons elected are C. Fabius Ambuſtus, and C. Plautius Proculus. The latter 
marches againſt the Hernici, and totally ſubdues them. But Fabius is not fo ſuc- 
ceſsful againſt the Targuinienſes, who, to ſhew their Contempt of the Republick, 


them very ill. The Diſadvantage Fabius has ſuffered, is followed by a new Alarm 
from the Boii, who appear on a ſudden in the Plain of Præneſte; and advance as 
far as Pedum. Bur the Latins at this time (for what Reaſon is uncertain) very ſea- 
ſonably rene w their ancient Treaty of Alliance with Rome, and furniſh her with 
the ſame Quota of Men as formerly. With this Reinforcement ſhe is in a Con- 
dition to make Head againſt the Boii; but the two Conſuls being employed, ſhe 
names a Dictator to command the Troops, which are to oppoſe their Hoſtilities. 
Sulpicius Peticus is the Perſon nominated z//and he, with the beſt Legions of the 
Conſular Armies, and the Latin Auxiliaries, marches againſt the Gauis. Both Ar- 
mies are very ardent to engage; but the Dictator reſtrains the Im . of his 
Troops, thinking it better Policy not to run the Hazard of a Battel, ſince the 
Gauls muſt neceſſarily be diſtreſſed for want of Proviſions, having prepared no Ma- 
gazines, and being no longer ſupplied by the Latins. The Soldiers however do not 
enter into their General's Views, and univerſally murmur againſt him, as a timorous 
Commander of brave Men. They come in Crouds to the Di#ator's Quarters, and 
demand Acceſs to him, having named Sextius Tullius (a Man of — Cou- 
rage, and who, for ſeven Vears paſt, had been firſt Captain of the firſt Corps in the 
Army) to be their Speaker. Sulpicius is ſurpriſed to find himſelf ſurrounded by a 
Number of Mutineers, and eſpecially to fee Sextius at their Head, whom he had 
thought an unblameable Officer. Sextius, in the Name of the Army, reproaches 


him with the diſadvantageous Opinion he ſeems to have entertained of the Valour 


of his Troops, and urges him to lead them on to fight. His Speech to the Dicta- 
tor is followed by the Acclamations of the Multitude, who all deſire Leave to arm, 
and march to Battel. Sulpicius is obliged to promiſe to comply with their Deſires z 
but then, taking Sertius aſide, he asks him, I bat it is that has put him at the Head 


his General, or Ignorance of the martial Laws, but to prevent the Soldiers chuſing 
an inſolent Leader, who might do ſomething injurious to the Dignity of the Dic- 
tator. He then adviſes Sulpicius to yield to the Deſires of his Soldiers, who other- 
wiſe ſeem inclined to ſeize the firſt Opportunity of fighting, without asking Leave. 
The Dictator is by an Accident ſoon ſatisſied of the Truth of this, and therefore 
gives Notice that 4 will offer Battel the next Day. But being inferior to the Gault 
in Number, he makes uſe of a Stratagem, which had never practiſed before. 
He orders his Muleteers to put upon their Mules the Furniture of War Horſes, 
to mount them, march ſilently up to the Hills, and hide themſelves in the Woods, 
till 2 receive farther Orders. By this Stratagem, and a new Method in giving 
the firlt Attack, he gains a complete Victory. n 


4 


And 
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Vear of And now the Hernici being ſubdued, the Latins reconciled, and the Gauls vans | 
ROME quiſhed and diſperſed, Rome is again almoſt upon as good a Foot as before it was 
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taken by the Senones. For this Proſperity the Publick is chiefly indebted to Sulpi- 
eius, who having been honoured with a Triumph, and having made a Preſent of 
ſome of the Spoils to Jupiter Capitolinus, abdicates the Dictatorſhip; and the Go- 
vernment returns into the Hands of the two Conſuls for the Year. 1 
Some Roman Citixens being at this time ſent into the Pomptin Territory, to ſtop 
the Incurſions of the Veliterni, and Privernates, form a new Tribe there, which, 
with the Tribe Publicia, or Popilia, lately eſtabliſhed, make the whole Number of Tribes 13. 
the Tribes, twenty ſeven. | 3 
At this time likewiſe, the firſt Law is made againſt openly canvaſling for Votes. 27. 
It is occaſioned by the Ambition of the Novi Homines, or upſtart Gentlemen, who, 
not content with ſolliciting Suffrages in the Forum Romanum, go even to the Coun- 
try Fairs, and other publick Meetings, to buy Voices. §. 10. Under the 987% Con- 
following Adminiſtration of C. Marcius Rutilus, and Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, the ſulſbip. 
Intereſt of Money, which before was arbitrary, is ſettled at one per Cent. But this 
Regulation is ſo diſpleaſing to the avaricious Patricians, that to revenge themſelves 
on the Plebeians, they cite the famous Licinius Stolo to anſwer for the Breach of 
one of the four Laws (which he himſelf had fo zealouſly promoted) prohibiting 
any Citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres of Land. Licinius actually po : 
ſeſſed a thouſand, but to cover his Breach of the Law, had put his Son in the no- 
minal Poſſeſſion of one half of them. However, he is convicted of Fraud, and 


fined ten thouſand Aſes of Braſs. 


After theſe inteſtine Commotions are over, the Conſul Marcius is ordered to 
conduct an Army into the Territory of Privernum, to revenge the Cauſe of Rome, 
on the Inhabitants of that City. The Romans on this Occaſion ſhew, that they 
are not led to Victory ſo much by the Love of —_ or of their Country, as by 
the Hopes of Plunder. The City ſurrenders; and Marcius, on his return to Rome, 
has the Honour of a Triumph. 5 

But Cn. Manlius, the other Conſul, gains little Glory in his Expedition againſt 
the Faliſci, whom he had been ſent to puniſh for ſeveral Inſults on the Republick. 
Nn is talked of in Rome, but his Attempt upon the Conſtitution. He had 
ventured to aſſemble the Tribes near Sutri, and had there made a Law in his Camp, 
That the twentieth part of the Price of every Slave, thereafter ſold, ſhould be payed into 
the publick Treaſury. The Senate had conſented to this Law, notwithſtanding the Ir- 
regularity of holding the Comitia by Tribes in the Camp. But The Tribunes of the 
People think this Step of the Conſul, of dangerous Conſequence to the publick Li- 
berty; and therefore get a Law paſt, forbidding any Man to aſſemble the People in 
Comitia, any where but in- Rome, upon Pain of Death. However, we are not 
told, that the Law relating to the twentieth part of the Price of Slaves was re- 
ealed. §. It. The Conſuls for the following Year, M. Fabius Ambuſtus, and ↄih Con- 
M. Popilius Lenas (both a ſecond time) are no ſooner entered on their Office, than ſulſbip. 
they chooſe their military Employments by Lot. Popilius commands the Army, 
which is to act againſt the Dy urtes; he finds them ſhut up within their Walls, and 
ravages their Lands, without Oppoſition. But Fabius has a more difficult War to 
manage againſt the united Faliſci and Targuinienſes. They ſtir up all Hetruria 
againſt the Republick. The Hetrurians advance towards the Roman Territory, as 
far as the Salt-pits, on the Banks of the Tyberz and their Approach obliges the Ro- 
mans to have recourſe to the uſual Remedy in great Emergencies.  'The Conſul Po- 
pilius is ordered to name a Dictator; and as he is a Plebeian himſelf, he pitches upon 
C. Marcius Rutilus, the Plebeian 5 of the laſt Vear, to raiſe him to that Dig- Marcius 
nity. The Dictator like wiſes chooſes a Plebeian, C. Plautius Proculus, to be his Rutilus, a 
General of Horſe: So that the Government of the Republick is almoſt entirely in plebeian, 
the Hands of Men of true Merit, choſen out of the People. The Patricians are created 
ſung with Jealouſy at theſe Promotions, and do all they can to hinder the Dictator Pictator. 
from having the Neceſſaries for the War. On the other hand, the People haſten 49 
the Preparations for the Campaign, and the General marches out to meet the Ene- 
my. He ſurpriſes their Camp ; forces it, and takes eight thouſand Priſoners. Not- 
withſtanding ſo complete a Vittory, the Senate oppoſe the Triumph of a Plebeian 
Dictator; but the People do him Juſtice, and he enters Rome triumphantly, the 


Day before the Nones of May. £2. 
And now the time drawing nigh for electing new Conſuls ; and Fabius not being 


at Rome, the Nobility pretend, That it is unlawful for any Plebeian, though a Dic. 


tator, to preſide in the Comitia ; becauſe by the Pontifical Laws, the Election of 
chief Magiſtrates ſhould be conſecrared by Auguries; and Luguries, ſay they, be- 
long of right only to Patricians. And for this time they prevail. The Republick 
has recourſe to an [aterreguum; and which is very extraordinary, the Plebeians are Interreg- 


in the very Year, in which they triumphed moſt, excluded a Share in the Govern- num. 
| | | ment z 


* 


Twelve Tables, That only the laſt Edict of the People ſbould be of Force, and render all 
preceding ones null, And they infer, that the People, by chooſing two Patricians, 

100th Con- had, in effect, aboliſhed the former Cuſtom, F- 12. The new Conſuls, C. Sul- 
fulſhip. picius Peticus, and M. Falerius Poplicola, after a {light Battel, rake Empulum from 
the Tybartes, but do nothing elſe remarkable Abroad, during their Adminiſtration. 

Their chief View is to keep the Conſulſbip in Patrician Hands; and when the time 

comes for new Elections, they declare, that they will never reſign their Dignity to 

any other than Patricians: This occaſions great Commotions and Tumults in the 

Campus Martius, infomuch, that the greater Number of the People cry out, that 

a Seceſſion is neceſſary, and in reality quit the Aſſembly, leaving only the leaſt paſſi- 
ognate behind them. Theſe give their Suffrages for two Patriciaus; and thus the 
101% Con- Nobility carry their Point. 5. 13. M. Fabius Ambuſtus, and Z. Quinctius 
ſulſbi Pennus the new Conſuls, both take the Field, the former againſt the Tyburtes, 
7. whom he totally ſubdues, the latter againſt the Tarquinienſes, on whom the Romans 
now revenge the Cruelty committed on the three hundred and ſeven Roman Sol- 

q diers formerly mentioned. Quinctius puts all the Priſoners he takes to the Sword, 
except three hundred and fifty eight, whom he ſends ro Rome, where, by order of 

the Senate, they are firſt beaten with Rods, and then beheaded, Theſe Victories 

extend the Reputation of the Romans; inſomuch, that the Samnites ſend an Em- 

baſſy to the Republick, court her Friendſhip, and conclude an Alliance with her 

1 Con. (Probably upon the ſame Foot as that with the Latins and Hernici.) 14. 
* eu. "Though the People continue ſtill inclined to have one of the Conſuls, Plebeian, the 
Jana. Nobility, as their Creditors, have them ſo much under at this time, that they keep 
the Confulſbip in their own Hands; and C. Sulpicius Peticus, and M. Valerius Pop- 

licola, both Patricians, are again promoted to that Dignity. And while the Re- 

publick is preparing to revenge her ſelf on the Targuinienſes, ſhe receives Advice 

from the Latin, that the Volſci are upon the Point of entering the Roman Ter- 

ritory; and this obliges her to divide her Forces between the two Con/uls. Sulpi- 

cius marches into Herruria, and Valerius againſt the Volſci. The latter is already 
encamped on the Confines of the Territory of Taſculum, when he is recalled to 


4 Rome to nominate a Dictator. This was occaſioned by Letters from Sulpicius, 
v4 which imported, that the Cærites were undoubtedly diſpoſed to take part with the 
bi | Tarquinienſes. It is therefore judged neceſlary to raiſe a third Army, and to name 
N T. Manlius à Dittator, to lead it againſt the Cerites. T. Manlius Torquatus, though he had 
| . never been Conſul (a neceſſary Step to riſe regularly to the Dictatorſbip) is nominated, 


R and he appoints Cornelius Cofſus to be his — of Horſe. The Inhabitants of 
erte 'Cere, intimidated by the Preparations made againſt them, ſend an Embaſſy to im- 
plwKore the Clemency of the Romans. The Senate refer the Deputies to the People; 
who are moved to Compaſſion by the Repentance of the Czrites, and eſpecially 
when reminded that Cære had been formerly the Aſylum of the Feſtals, and the 
Receptacle of their Gods. A Truce is granted them for a hundred Years; and the 
Dictator, inſtead of marching againſt them, leads his Troops againſt the Faliſci. But 
finding no Enemies in the Field, he only lays their Country waſte, and then returns 
to Rome. All things are quiet in the City, till the time comes for new Elections. 
The Difator, who is to preſide in the Comitia, intends to prevent any Plebeian 
being choſen to the Conſulſbip; but The Tribunes of the People perceiving his De- 
ſign, oppoſe the aſſembling of the Centaries, till the Expiration of his Didtatorſbip, 
and of the Conſuls Year, both which end at the fame time. An Interregnum en- 
ſues, and the two Parties are irreconcilable. The People ſeem inclined to a Revolt, 
and begin to make Complaints about their Debts, as well as of the Infraction of 
The Licinian Law, relating to Elections. This induces The Conſcript Fathers at 
length to let that Law take Place, and to permit one of the Conſuls to be choſen 
cout of the Plebeians. S. 15. P. Valerius Poplicola, and C. Marcius Rutilus, 

103 COM are elected; and their firſt Care is to unite the two Parti fi 
fulſbip. dre clected; and their firſt is to unite the two Parties, by caſing the Debtors. 
To this end, they chooſe out five Men of known Probity, to take an Account of 
all Debts, and diſcharge them. 'Theſe five are called Bankers, and they have the 
Command of the publick Treaſury, to enable them to perform their Commiſſion, 
which they do to the Satisfaction of all Parties. They advance Money to ſome of 
the Debtors, on Security, and ſo relieve them, without loſing any of the Money 
ſo advanced. And the reft depoſite the Value of their Debts in their Creditors 

Hands, in Effects, which are valued by the Bankers. 
Rome is now in perfect Tranquillity at home; but is of a ſudden alarmed with a 
Report, that the twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria are going to make War againſt 
beer. The Republick, not to be wanting in Caution, immediately names _ 
25 uus, 
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this important Change is made in the Republick, without cauſing any Diſturbance. of naming 


fixed upon is M. Fabius Ambuſtus, who has been thrice Conſul. 5. 17. But 


mitting Rapine, i. e. from the Mouth of the Tyber to Antium. The latter, jealous 
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Tiilus, Dictator. But the Report proves groundleſs, having been (probably) raiſed Julius Tiis 
Patricians, only to get a Man at the Head of Affairs, who might prevent the lus, Dicta · 
Licinian Law from taking Place in the enſuing Elections. And indeed he employs tor. | 
all his Credit and Power to that end; but is ſo warmly oppoſed, that both he and 
the Con/uls go out of Office, before they can get the Comitia aſſembled. 

An Interregnum enſues, in which C. Sulpicius Peticus and Fabius govern by Turns. Interreg; 
The Commons have more Complaiſance for theſe, than for the Dictator, and ſuffer num. 
two Patricians to be raiſed to the Conſulſbip. $. 16. Sulpicius himſelf is one of 104th Con- 


them, and 7. Quinctius Pennus the other. The former marches againſt the Tarqui- ſulſbip. 


nienſes, and thè latter againſt the Faliſci. But theſe two Nations being tired out 
by the Calamities of War, ſubmit to the Republick, and obtain a Truce for forty 
Years. | | 

And now the Romans thinking this Interval of Peace a proper Seaſon to ele& 
new Cenſors, appoint a Day for it; and for the firſt time, a Plebejian ſtands Candi- 
date for this important Office. C. Marcius Rutilus having been twice Conſul, and 
once Difator, thinks he may well aſpire to any Office in the Republick; and ac- | 
cordingly he, with Cn. Manlius a Patrician, are Choſen in the Comitia, to be the 4 Plebeian 
two Cenſors. Nor is this all. The Commons being willing to give a new Luſtre choſen Cen- 
to an Office, to which a Plebezan has juſt been promoted, Ovinius, one of their ſor. 
Tribunzs, propoſes to deprive the Conſuls of the Prerogative of filling up the Se- 
nate, and to {od this Power in the Cenſors; and, which is very extraordinary, The Power 


[The manner of making and of degrading a Senator is deſcribed.) And now the Cen- the Senators a 
ſorſhip being open to the Plebeians, the Parricians are afraid, leſt they ſhould get given to the 

likewiſe into the Conſulſbip, by verrue of the Licinian Law. And the better there- Cenſors. 

fore to ſecure that Dignity totally to the Nobility, the preſent Con/uls nominate a 

Diator, to preſide at the next Election; imagining, that an abſolute Governor 

will be more reſpected in the Comitia, and have more Influence, The Perſon 


notwithſtanding theſe Precautions, M. Popilius Lænas, a Plebeian, is now choſen tooth Con- 
Conſul a third time. And his Collegue, L. Cornelius Scipio, falling ſick ſoon after ſulſbip. ; 
his Election, and when he ſhould take the Field, the Senate have the farther Mor- 

tification of ſeeing the Plebeian 1 * ſole General of the Troops. The Soldiers 

who have inliſted themſelves, are ſo numerous, that Popilius, by Order of the 

Senate, divides them into two Armies, and leaves one to guard the City, under the 

Command of M. Valerius Poplicola the preſent Pretor, And this is the firſt time 5 Com- 
that a Prætor is ſeen at the Head of an Army. The Conſal, with four Legions, and nand of an 
ſome Auxiliaries, marches againſt the Gauls, who, upon his firſt Appearance, offer Army given 
him Battel. But Popilius, who knows their Temper, is willing to let their firſt h 4 Prazs 
Heat abate, before he engages z and therefore keeps within his Camp, which he tor. 6 
fortifies. The Gauls think the Romans afraid, and therefore attack them, while 

they are buſy in raiſing their Works; but the latter having the Advantage of be- 

ing poſted on an Eminence, repulſe their Enemies, and make a conſiderable Slaugh- 

ter of them. In the beginning of a ſecond Attack, Popilius, expoſing himſelf ſo 

much, is wounded, with a Javelin, and carried out of the Field to have his Wound 

dreſſed. This Accident ſuſpends the Ardor of the Romans; but as ſoon as their 

General appears again, they renew the Charge, drive the Gauls into the Plain, 

and there drawing up in the Form of a Wedge, they penetrate into the main Body 

of the Enemy, and totally diſperſe them. The Conſul does not think proper to 

purſue the Fugitives, but having plundered their Camp, leads back to Rome his 

victorious Army, enriched with Spoil. F. 18. Popilizs had deſerved a Tri- 

umph, and it is decreed him: But he not being cured of his Wound, and Cornelius 

Scipio continuing ſtill ſick, they name L. Furius Camillus (Son of the Great Camillus) 

Difator, to preſide at the Election of new Con/uls. The Dictator prevails to have | 
himſelf elected one of them; and Appius Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, another Pa- |, -,p Con- 
trician, is appointed his Collegue. And now the Senones, who. had fled for Re- ſulſbip. | 
fuge to the Hills of Alla, come down again, and ſpread themſelves upon the Sea! 
Coaſt in the Country of the Latins. At the ſame time, ſome Greeks (from what 

Part is uncertain) make a Deſcent on the very ſame Coaſt, where the Gauls are com- 


of their Booty, force theſe new Invaders back to their Ships. But as the Gauls 
continue ſtill in Latium, and the Greeks are ſtill hovering about the Coaſt, the Ro- 
71ans are at a Loſs for two Generals to act againſt theſe two Parties of Robbers z. for 
Appius, one of the Conſuls, is juſt dead. It ſeems neceſſary to nominate a Difator, 
to act in concert with the ſurviving Conſul, but then they are unwilling to offer 
Camillus ſuch an Affront, as to make any Man his Superior. They remember his 
pony Merit, his Experience, and that he had been Dictator the laſt Lear; and 
is very Name of Camillus being a good in a War with the Gault, all theſe 
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Conſiderations make them accept of him as ſole Governor of the Republick; ſo Year of 
that he wants little more, than a greater Number of Lictors to commence a regular ROME 
Dictator. C. 19. His firſt Care is to raiſe two Armies. The Latins are ſum- 
moned to furniſh their Contingent of Auxiliaries: But they refuſe to be command- 
ed by a Roman General; and in a national Diet, reſolve to ſhake off the diſhonour- 
able Yoke. However, the Conſul finds Troops enough in Rome. Ten Legions are 
raiſed, amounting to forty five thouſand Men. Camillus leaves two of theſe Le- 
gions to guard the City; gives four to L. Pinarius the Prætor, whom he (ends to 
defend the Sea Coaſt againſt the Greeks, and he himſelf encamps with the other 
four in the Pomptin Territory, a Country full of Marſhes and Rivers. For he has 
no Deſign of coming to a Battel; but only to harraſs the Enemy in their Poſts, intercept 
their Convoys, and, if poſſible, to ſtarve them. But while both Armies continue unactive, 

a fierce Gaul of a gigantick Stature, appears between the two Camps, defying the 
braveſt Man in the Roman Legions to ſingle Combat. M. Yalerias, a Legionary Tribune, 
Grandſon to the famous M. Valerius Voluſus, accepts the Challenge, and is ſaid to 
have obtained the Victory by means of a Raven, which had perched upon his 
Helmet, ever ſince Day- break; and which, during the Fight, ſo blinded the Giant 
with his Wings, that it was eaſy for Valerius to ſtab him. The Gazls immediately 
croud round his Body, to hinder him from being ſtript of his Armour; and the 
Romans at the ſame time running to defend their Champion, this brings the two 
Armies to a Battel. The Senones are routed; and taking their Way through the 
Country of the Volſei, retire as far as to the Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea. After 
the Victory, Camillus rewards the brave Valerius with a Crown of Gold, and two 
Oxen: And he ever after bears the Name of Corvus. §. 20. And now, the 
time for the new Elections drawing on, the Conſul nominates Manlius Torquatus, 
Dictator, to preſide at them. Manlius, pleaſed with the Exploit of Valerius, fo 
much reſembling his own former Victory over a gigantick Gaul, find Means to pre- 
vail with the People to chuſe him one of the Conſuls, though but twenty three 
Years of Age, and too young to have a Place in the Senate. With him is joined 
Popilius Lenas, now Conſul a fourth time. As for Camillus, he makes ſo good an 405. 
Appearance on the Coaſt, that the Greeks dare not come aſhore; and at laſt want- 


ing freſh Water, and other neceſſary Proviſions, they put out to Sea. S. 21. 


The Romans enjoy now an Interval of profound Peace. But their Happineſs (as 
had been almoſt always their Fatc) is interrupted by a Plague. Ar this time Am- 
baſſadors arrive from Carthage, to renew and confirm a Treaty (with ſome little 
Alterations and Additions) — with Rome the firſt Year aſter the Expulſion of the 
Kings. [The * Particulars of this Treaty are related with the Additions to it.) It 


merce made Appears by the preſent Negociation, that Carthage was at this time Miſtreſs of the 
with Car- Seas, and that the two Republicks were jealous of each other, and Rivals for Power; 


127, 126. 
IO8th Con- 


ſfulſbip. 


{paring only the Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta. He returns to Rome, and enters 
it in 


time; having been firſt inſtituted in the Year of Rome 297. H. 24. The Ro- 408. 


| muſt certainly, though beaten, have performed Wonders in the Action, to have 


forced 
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Year of forced the Difator to have recourſe to his Gods, and to vow a Temple to 


ROME * Juno Moneta. On his return to Rome he builds this Temple on the Capitol 


409. 


410. 


ta the * 


23 


Vide p. 


ſame Place, where the Houſe of the rebellious Manlius had ſtood; and in it were 130. 


kept thoſe myſterious Books, in which the Fate of Rome was pretended to be fore- 
told. (Afterwards, the Temple of Juno Moneta became a publick Mint; and from 
thence the Medals, which were ſtamped for current Coin in Trade, took the Name 


of Moneta, or Money.) §. 25. The ſucceeding Conſuls, C. Marcius Rutilus, 11 1th Con- 
and 2. Manlius Imperioſus conſecrate this new Temple; and immediately the Ro- ſulſbip. 


mans imagine, that the Goddeſs, agreable to her Name Moneta, admoniſhes them 
of the impending Wrath of the Gods, by ſending large Hail- Stones, c. They 
therefore nominate a Dictator, whoſe chief Buſineſs is to order the Solemnization 


Q. Fabius 


of Feriæ, or Holidays; and they hope that he will have Credit enough to bring all Ambuſtus. 
Latium into the Obſervance of them. Accordingly, Supplications are appointed, 7, orange 


the Temples opened, Victims ſlain, Ic. and the Romans ſpend near a Year in tak- 
ing Advantage of the pretended Admonitions of an imaginary Goddeß, to preſerve 
themſelves from the fancied Threatnings of Heaven, 


BOOK XVI 


$. 1. HE Di8ator of the preceding Year having brought the Government to 


an Interregnum, the Preſident of it holds the Comitia by Centuries, for Interreg- 
electing new Conſuls. M. Valerius Corvus is choſen a third time, and Cornelius num. 
Cofſus Arvina is appointed his Collegue. Under their Adminiftration it is, that the 11275 Con- 
Romans and Samnites firſt become Enemies; and a City ſcarce known to the Ro- /ulſhip. 


mans, ſows thoſe Seeds of Diſcord berween them, which produces a laſting 


Hatred. : 5 55 | 
C. 2. The Sidicini, a People of Auſonia, who dwelt beyond the Liris, and whoſe 


chief City was Teanum, were in War with the Samnites, who unjuſtly attempted 


the Conqueſt of their Country. It was the Intereſt of the People of Campania to 


aſſiſt their Neighbours, the Sidicini, who had recourſe to them for Aſſiſtance, and 


to ſtop the Progreſs of the Samnites. But the Campanians lived in a Climate, where 
the very Air they breathed inclined them to Effeminacy, and enervated their Cou- 
rage. They were by no means a Match for the robuſt and rugged Samnites, who 
had been inured to War. A Battel is fought in the Plain between Mount Tifata 
and Capua, where they are routed, and forced to fly within their Walls for Refuge. 
In this Diſtreſs they ſend Ambaſſadors to Rome to implore the Protection of the 
Republick, to offer her an eternal Friendſhip and Alliance, and to put Capua into 
the Hands of the Romans. The Senate are inclined, both by Compaſhon and Inte- 
reſt, to accept the Propoſal. But the Faith of former Treaties with the Samnites, 

revails over all other Conſiderations. And the Conſul Valerius therefore, in the 


ame of the Conſcript Fathers, gives the Capuan Ambaſſadors this Anſwer. The 


Senate of Rome think you worthy of their Protection. But we muſs have regard to our 
old Friendſhip with the Samnites. We will not therefore take Arms in your Favour 
it will offend the Gods : But we will entreat our Friends, the Samnites, to put an end to 
their Hoſtilities. The Capuan Deputies, had hitherto ſpoken only of an Alliance 
and Confederacy with the Romans. But now, not thinking the Anſwer they had 
received ſufficient to build great Hopes on; they, purſuant to the Powers 
with which they had been inveſted, make this farther Declaration. Since the Ro- 
mans are ſcrupulous of openly attacking the Samnites, contrary to the Faith of their 
Treaties, let them at leaſt not be afraid to defend their own Property againſt the Uſur- 
pation of their Enemies. Capua and Campania are theirs, Romans, we this Day 
ſubject them to you, and from this time therefore all our Loſſes will be yours. This 


Donation, in due Form, by Ambaſſadors authorized to make it, makes new Im- 


preſſions on the Minds of the Senators; and, in ſhort, they ſend away Deputies, 
with Inſtructions to entreat the Samnites as Friends, to ſpare a Province which be- 
longs to Rome; and in caſe of Refuſal, to give them Notice, in the Name of the 
People and Senate of Rome, to quit the "a PR immediately. But the Samnite 
Magiſtrates are ſo far from being intimidated by the Majeſty of the Roman Name, 
that in the very Preſence of their Deputies, they order the Commanders of their 
Troops to go inſtantly and ravage Campania. This Inſult fills both the People and 
Senate with Indignation; and the Romans apply themſelves wholly to the making 
Preparations for a War. $. 3. Bur before entering upon Action, all the due 
Forms of demanding Satisfaction and proclaiming War = the Feciales are obſerved. 
And then, the two Conſuls take the Field, each at the Head of an Army. Ir falls 
to Yalerius's Lot to command in Campania z and Cornelius is to enter the Country 


of the Samnites. Valerius poſts his Troops on that Mount Gaurus, which lay be- 
| 4 tween 
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tween Puteoli and Baie; and being there advantageouſly ſituated, is in no haſte to Year of 
come to a Battel, but tries the Samnites in little Skirmiſhes. At length he aſſem- ROME 
bles his Troops, exhorts them not to be afraid of new Enemies, or of a new Way of 
Fighting ; bids them remember their former Yiftories, and the General who commands 
them; that it is Valerius, who has thrice obtained the 5 not hy Intrigue, or 
the Nobleneſs of bis Birth (io which Rome bas now no Regard) but by his Bravery * 
alone; reminds them, that be is deſcended from the Great Poplicola, and has himſelf 
been always a true Poplicola in the true meaning of the Word; Go then Romans, and 
adds, fall upon the Enemy, and in return for my Affection to you, gain me the Honours. 
of a Triumph. When the two Armies are drawn up in Battalia, and face each 
* Vide p. Other, their Numbers appear to be pretty equal. The Battel [which * is at large de- 
139. ſcribed] is fought with wonderful Reſolution on both ſides, and the Night puts an 
; end to the Victory of the Romans. They had never fought with more fierce or 
more intrepid Enemies, and would not have known their Victory to have been 
complete, if the Samnites had not deſerted their Camp in the Night, and abandon- 
ed it to the Conqueror. S. 4. But whilſt Valerius is ſignalizing his Courage 
in Campania, his Collegue Cornelius Cofſus, who had been advantageouſly poſted 
near Saticula, on the Confines of Samnium, leaves his Camp (for what Reaſon is 
unknown) and marches his Troops through a mountainous Country into a Foreſt, 
, all the Roads of which are narrow, and out of which there is bur one Paſſage, and 
that through a deep Valley. It is not in his Power to alter his March, when he diſ- 
covers, that both the Wood and the Valley are lined with Samnites, and that he is 
ſurrounded by the Enemy. In this Diſtreſs, P. Decius Mus, a Legionary Tribune, 
propoſes to the Conſul, as the only Reſource in ſo N a Danger, to detach him 
with the two firſt Lines of a Legion, to take Poſſeſſion of an Eminence, which the 
| Samnites had neglected, and which commanded their Camp. hen you ſee me poſted 
there, adds he, continue your March, without Fear, through the Valley; the Enemy 
will not dare to attack you, when expoſed to our Darts. The Conſul approves of the 
Motion, and Decius puts his own Scheme ſucceſsfully in execution. He is not dif- 
covered by the Enemy, till he has juſt gained the Eminence; and then the Samnites 
are in ſuch a Surpriſe, that they can come to no Determination what to do, whe- 
ther to attack the Conſul, or Decius. In the mean time Cornelius takes Advantage 
of their Irreſolution, and marches through the Valley, without Moleſtation. De- 
cius expects every Moment to be inſulted by the Enemy on his Rock; or at leaſt, 
that they will ſnut up all the Avenues to it. But not perceiving that they come 
to ſurround him, he aſſembles his Soldiers, and exhorts them not to follow the 
Enemy's Example, but to form ſome Deſign with Expedition, and to execute it 
with Courage. He then changes his Clothes with a private Soldier, and orders 
his Centurions to do the ſame, and follow him. He takes a View of all the Ave- 
nues to the Hill, and places Centinels at them, with Orders to return filently to. 
the main Body, at the ſecond Watch of the Night. When all his Men are got 
together, he lays before them the Neceſſity of leaving the Place where they are, 
and puts it to the Vote, whether to ſtay for Day-light, or march off immediately, 
and force a Way through the Enemy, while they are aſleep. The latter is uni- 
verſally approved. Decius, at the Head of his Troop, comes down from the Rock 
in great Silence, and has already got half through the Enemies Camp, when a Ro- 
man Soldier ſtrikes his Foot againſt the Buckler of a Samnite; and the Noiſe gives 
the Alarm in that Quarter. The Samnites run to Arms, without knowing whe- 
ther it be Decius, or the Conſul, or ſome Samnite of the Camp, that had diſturbed 
their Reſt. In the midft of this Uncertainty, Decius orders his Men to give a 
you Shout, which ſo encreaſes the Conſternation of the Samnites, that they are 
ozen with Fear; and the Romans eaſily make their Eſcape. When come near the 
Conſul's Camp, Decius commands a Halt. You have deſerved, ſays he to his Men, 
to enter the Camp in a more glorious manner, than in Silence and arkneſs; reſt your 
ſelves therefore here till the Light returns. The next Morning Decius and his Troop 
enter the Camp, with the Acclamations of the Army, who call them their Pre- 
ſervers, and give Thanks to the Gods for their happy Return. But when the 
— (having ſummoned all his Soldiers to hear his Harangue) is beginning to 
make the Panegyrick of Decius, this brave Tribune adviſes him, inflead of loſing 
time in Panegyricks, to march away immediately, and ſurpriſe the Camp of the Enemy, 
who, in all Probability, have ſent out Detachments into the Wood, in queſt of bim. 
This Advice is followed; the Entrenchments of the Samnites are ſurpriſed and ta- 
ken, and thirty thouſand of the Enemy, who being diſperſed about the Hills and 
Woods, haſten back in Diſorder to defend their Camp, are cut in pieces. By this 
Succeſs the Glory of Decius is much augmented, and he is honoured with all the 
military Rewards which were ever given to a Subaltern, Beſides a Crown of Gold, 
he receives from the General a Preſent of a thouſand Oxen, and a white Bull, with 
gilded Horns. The Army likewiſe ſhew their Gratitude to Decius, their Deliverer, 
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ating on his Head a Crown of Cramen. And laſtly, his own Detachmetit, 
which he had brought ſafely out of the Danger into which he had led them, be- 
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ſtow a Mark of Diſtinction on their Leader, and crown him with a Civic Crown, 
or a Crown of Oak-Leaves, which was deemed the moſt honourable of all Re- 
wards. Thus adorned with three Crowns, he offers up his white Bull in Sacrifice 
to Mars, and diſtributes his hundred Oxen among the Companions of his Danger, 
and Sharers of his Glory. S. J. But the Campaign is not yet ended. The 
Samnites having recovered their Courage, and raiſed new Forces, appear before 
Sueſſula, a City ſituated between Nola and Capua. Valerius marches againſt them, 
and when he comes within reach of them, chuſes as narrow a Spot of Ground to 
encamp on, as he can well croud his Cavalry and Infantry into, and by this he de- 
ceives the Enemy. For they marching round his Camp, and finding it (o little, 
imagine the Romans to be but weak in Number; and the Samnite Soldiers are for 
immediately forcing their Enemies Lines. But the Officers reſtrain their Impetuo- 
ſity; and belicving that the Romans muſt ſoon want Proviſions, they judge it a 


wafer part to continue ſtill in their Camp, and watch them. But they do not re- 


flect that the Romans are in a Friend's Country, whole Intereſt it is to ſupport 
them. In ſhort, the Samnites themſelves are the firſt who want Neceſſaries, and 
are obliged to ſend out large Detachments to convoy Proviſions to their Camp. 
Valerius obſerving this, ſeizes the Moment when the greateſt part of the Enemy's 
Troops are diſperſed about the Country, attacks their Camp, forces it, makes great 
Slaughter there, and then with his Cavalry, chaſes the ſeveral Parties which are 
abroad foraging. In this Action two hundred and twenty Standards are taken from 
the Samnites. FS 

Theſe Succeſſes of Valerius and Cornelius make the Republick reſpected Abroad. 
The Faliſci enter into a Treaty of Alliance with her, and that whole Lucumony 
of Hetruria becomes Roman. The Latins, who had ſtood neuter to fee the Event 
of the War, commence Hoſtilities againſt rhe Peligni, a Samnite Nation, as it were 
to aſſiſt the Romans. And laſtly, the Carthaginians ſend a Compliment of Congra- 
tulation to the Romans, with a Preſent of a Crown of Gold of twenty Pounds 
weight, to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of Thanſkgiving for their Victories. 

By a Cenſus taken this Year, it appears, that the Number of Romans, able to 
bear Arms, amounts to a hundred and ſixty thouſand. 


time, and ©, Servilius Abala, a Patrician. The latter ſtays encamped in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, while the former marches into Campania, But when Marcius 
arrives at Capua, he finds a great Alteration in the Romans, who had ſpent the 
Winter there. Diſcipline had been neglected their Auſterity of Manners was chang- 
ed into Effeminacy, and their Sobriety into Intemperance. The Charms of the 
Climate, and the Air, which they breathed in Idleneſs, had fo far bewitched them, 
that they did not care to hear their own Country mentioned. They entered into a 
Plot among one another, to drive the Natives out of Campania, and ſeize it for 
themſelves. Marcius is informed of all this; and as he is a Man of great Experi- 
ence and Prudence, he makes uſe of the gentleſt Methods to induce them to drop 
their Deſign. He indulges them in the Hopes that they may pur their Scheme in 
execution the next Year, and by this means puts a Stop to the Sedition for the 
preſent. In the mean time he contrives, upon various Pretences, to ſend away the 
molt factious at firſt, one by one, but afterwards whole Coborts; yet ſo as no Sol- 
dier is diſmiſſed with Diſgrace. But at length the Troops obſerve the General's 
Conduct, and penetrate into his Intentions. They preſently imagine that their Com- 
panions have been tried and condemned at Rome, and that they muſt undergo the 
fame Fate. In this Apprehenſion, the firſt Expedient that occurs to them, is De- 
ſertion; and one Cohort is ſo bent upon it, that they ſtrait march away, and poſt 
themſelves near Anxur, in Lautulæ, which was the Name the Romans gave to the 
narrow Paſs which lay between the Sea, on one ſide, and high Mountains, on the 
other. To theſe Deſeners, all thoſe whom the Conſul had diſmiſſed, or who were 
oppreſſed by Debts, reſort ; and by new Deſertions, the Malecontents increaſe to a 
moderate Army. But till they are at a Loſs for a Leader; and to ſupply this want, 
they ſurpriſe by Night in his Bed one T. Quinctius (an eminent Soldier, who had 
retired from publick Life ta his Farm) force him to go along with them, and to 
lead them as their General to Rome. §. 7. The City is ſo terrified at their 
Approach, that a Dictator is named. Valerius Corvus is the Man ; 
and he at the Head of an Army meets the Rebels eight Miles from Rome, in 


his Soldiers; and theſe very Mutineers were a part of the victorious Army whi 


he had commanded the laſt Year. He endeavours therefore to bring them back to 


their Duty by gentle Methods; and, advancing into the middle Space between the 


two Armies, makes a long Harangue t to the Rebels; expoſtulates with them on + Vide p: 
= | | g their 149. 


$ 6. The Con/uls for 11 3th Con- 
the new Year are C. Marcius Rutilus, a Plebeian, now raiſed to that Dignity a fourth ſulſbip. 5 


pitched upon, Valerius 
Corvus, 
Appian Way. The Dictator had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a tender Love for Dictator. 
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their Behaviour; and concludes, with addreſſing himſelf to Quinctius, as the Mouth Vear of 
and Interpreter of the whole Faction. Make your Demands, ſays he to him; act ROME 


any Conditions, which are reaſonable, and they ſhall be granted you. But what ſay 1? 
Would it not be better to grant you even unreaſonable Terms, than to .ſpill your Blood ? 
Ar theſe Words, Quinctius (who had been forced to take on him the Part he was 
acting) turns to the Rebels, tells them, that he can be of no Service to their Cauſe, 


| unlels in obtaining for them an advantageous Peace; and adviſes them to put them- 


ſelves entirely into the Hands of the Di#ator (who has a fatherly Affection for them) 
and to leave it to him to manage their Intereſts at Rome. Qyxinctius's Motion is fol- 
lowed by a Shout of Approbation; and then the Dictator having given the Muti- 


neers hopes of all reaſonable Conceſſions, returns to the City, and obtains from the 


* Vide p. 
170. 


Uſury pro- 
hibited. 
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Senate, an Act of Grace, which is afterwards confirmed by the People in Comitia. 
And in the ſame Aſſembly, and at the Requeſt of the Rebels, are paſſed ſome new 
military * Laws, which Revenge alone inſpires them to demand. Particularly, 
they inſiſt, that the Pay of the Cavalry be reduced : And this, becauſe not one 
ſingle Man of that Corps had joined them in their Revolt. (It is probable, that at 
this time likewiſe all Uſury was aboliſhed in Rowe, and every Roman forbidden to 
lend Money upon Intereſt. Some Authors ſay, that two other Laws were alſo 
made at the Motion of Genucius, The Tribune of the People. 1. That no Man ſhould 
have the ſame Office twice within ten Pars, or poſſeſs two different Offices in the ſame 
Year. 2. That the two Conſuls might" be both choſen out of the Plebeians. But if theſe 
Articles were obtained at this time, it is evident, that the Rebel Army muſt have 
been exceedingly formidable.) 

Thus is Tranquillity re-eſtabliſhed in Rome; but the Republick, by ſuch Con- 
deſcenſions to Rebels, loſes Credit among her Neighbours. §. 8. The Pri- 


114th Com vernates, in the following Conſulſbip of C. Plautius Hypſæus, and L. Amilius Ma- 


ſallbiß. 


to make War on the Sidicini. Both theſe Requeſts are granted, on the Samnites 


mercinus, revolt, but are eaſily ſubdued by the Troops, which Plautius marches 
againſt them. He takes Privernum, and places a ſtrong Garriſon in it. §. 9. 
On the other hand, Æmilius ſpreads Terror in the Provinces of the Samnites, who 
are ſo weakened, by the Overthrows given them by Yalerius and Cornelius, that 
they ſuffer their Lands to be laid waſte, without Oppoſition; and at length ſue to 
the Conſul for a Peace. He refers their Deputies to the Senate, of whom they de- 
mand two things; to be admitted into the Favour of the Republick, and to be allowed 
iving the Roman Troops a Year's Pay, and furniſhing them with three Months 
roviſions. . 
A Peace being thus ſettled with the Romans, the Samnites turn their Arms 
againſt the Sidicini; and theſe, in their Diſtreſs, have recourſe to the Republick for 
Protection, and make the ſame Surrendry of themſelves, as the People of Campania 
formerly did. But the Conſcript Fathers having given their Word ſo lately to the 


| Samnites, refuſe the Donation, and leave the Sidicini expoſed to the Fury of their 


Enemies. (Perhaps indeed the Republick might not think her ſelf in a Condition 
to ſupport a War with Samnium, and reduce the Latins (who had juſt taken Arms 
againſt her) at the ſame time; and eſpecially ſince the ungrateful Campanians had 
joined the Zatins in their Rebellion, to revenge the Indignities done the Sidicini by 
the Senate.) 

The Latins form a great Army of the united Campanians, Aurunci, and Sidicini, 
and place one of their own Nation at the Head of ir. However, theſe don't im- 
mediately enter the Roman Territory. They commit their firſt Hoſtilities in Sam- 
nium But not being able to bring the Samnites to a Battel, they ſoon retire out of 


their Country. In the mean time the Samnites ſend a IG — to Rome, to learn 


the real jt 60g of the Senate towards them. The Deputies addreſs themſelves 


to the Conſcript Fathers in the following manner. F the Latins and Campanians 


are ſubjeft to you, why don't you forbid them to moleſt us in a boſtile manner? If they 
are Rebels, why don't you chaſtiſe them? Theſe Queſtions puzzle the Senators, who 
are unwilling to own their Weakneſs ; and therefore the Conſul Plautius, in their 
Name, gives an ambiguous Anſwer. The Campanians, ſays he, are our Subjects, and 
we will therefore force them to deſiſt from troubling you But as for the Latins, our 
Treaty of Alliance with them, does not oblige them not to enter into any War, without 
our Conſent ;, and therefore we can promiſe nothing in relation to them. Thus the Sam- 
nites are left in a melancholy Uncertainty, with relation to the Intentions of the 


Republick. In the mean time the Latins and Campanians ſecretly combine toge - 


ther to fall upon the Romans, though, in Appearance, their Preparations are only 
ainſt the Samnites. The Senate being fully informed of their Intentions, by ſome 
riends to Rome among them, is for preventing the Enemy; and, in order thereto, 
for bringing on the Election of new Conſuls before the uſual time. But ſome re- 


ligious Scruples, concerning the preſent Conſuls holding the Comitia, being thrown 
in the Way, the Government is firſt reduced to an Interregnum; and then the 
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Year of Centuries chooſe Manlius Torquatus, and Decius Mus, to be Conſuls for the next 115th Con- 
ROME Year. §. 10. At this time, Alexander, King of Epirus, and Brother ro Olym- ſulſpip. 


413- 


pias, the Mother of Alexander the Great, comes into Italy, being invited hither 
by the Tarentini to aſſiſt them againſt the Bruttii. He hopes to find as plentiful a 
Harveſt of Glory in Sicily, Italy and Africa, as his Nephew would reap in Perſia, 
and the reſt of Aſia. But though he gains ſome ſlight Victories over the Lucani 
and Bruttii, at his firſt coming, he is forced to ſeek the Friendſhip of the more 

owerful Nations of Hal), and particularly of the Romans, who readily make an 
Alliance with him, it being of more Importance to them to ſuppreſs the Revolt of 
the Latins, than to protect the Brut7ii from the Greeks. And the firlt Step the 
Conſuls take in order thereto, is to cite ten of the chief Leaders of the Latins to 
appear at Rome, and a an Account of the Preparations they are making againſt 
the Samnites. The Latins had choſen themſelves two Pretors, or Preſidents of 
their Diet (who were likewiſe to be the Managers of the War) L. Annius, and L. 


' Numicius. Theſe two being eſpecially ſummoned by Name, aſſemble the Diet; 


acquaint them with it; point out the Heads upon which they preſume their Ex- 
amination will turn, and aſk what Anſwer they ſhall make to the Senate. The 
Members of the Diet are divided in Opinion; upon which Annius, in a long + Ha- f Vile p. 
rangue, exhorts them to ſhake off all Dependance upon Rome, and to have no Al- 156. 
liance with her, unleſs ſhe will conſent, that one of her Conſuls, and the half of her 
Senate, be for the future choſen out of the Latins. And he offers to go in Perſon 
to Rome, and make this Demand in the Preſence of the Senate and People, and even 
of Jupiter Capitolinus himſelf. This Motion is univerſally approved; and Annius, 
with nine more Envoys, appears before the Conſcript Fathers, aſſembled in the Ca- 
pitol. Manlius, the Conſul, ſpeaks firſt; and, in the Name of the Senate, forbids 
the Latins to make War with the Samnites. Annius, with all the Pride of a Con- 
2 rather than the becoming Confidence of an Ambaſſador, anſwers, That the 

omans have choſen an ill time to give their Orders in ſuch an abſolute manner, when 
the Latins are in nothing inferior to them. And then, he makes the Demand, before 
mentioned. Manlius is ſo provoked at his Inſolence, that he declares, That if the 
Senators ſhould be mad enough to receive this Propoſal, he would himſelf enter the Se- 
nate- houſe Sword in Hand, and kill every Latin he ſhould find there. He then invokes 
the Gods to be Witneſſes of the Pride and Ingratitude of the Latins. Upon this 
Annius, no leſs tranſported with Rage, leaves the Temple, and . retires with ſuch 
Precipitation, that he falls from the Top of the Steps to the Bottom, and for ſome 
time lies ſenſeleſs. Manlius coming out of the Aſſembly to diſmiſs the Ambaſſa- 
dors, and ſeeing Annius lying ſtretched on the Ground, cries out, Happy Omen for 
the War we are going to begin! Can we any longer doubt whether there be @ God, that 
governs the World; or whether we have Reaſon to dedicate this Temple to Jupiter? 
Any do we delay one Moment to take Arms, after ſo happy an Augury, ſo plain a De- 
claration of the Will of th: Gods? I will hereafter lay the Latin Troops as low, as you 
fee here one of their Commanders. Theſe Words inſpire all preſent with an Ardour 
for fighting. The Senate inſtantly paſs a Decree for a War with the Latins; and 
the People ratify it in their Comitia. The Conſuls raiſe two Armies, conſiſting en- 
tirely of Romans; becauſe they are now going to engage with their old Allies, and 
their uſual Companions in Vidory. §. 11. Manlius and Decius march into 
Campania, and encamp near the Enemy, at the Foot of Mount Veſuvius; and 
there, the Night before the Bartel, they are ſaid to have both dreamt the ſame 
Dream. A Man of a gigantick Stature, and majeſtick Look appears to them, and 
tells them, That the Victory is decreed to that Army of the two, whoſe General ſhould 
devote himſelf to the Dii Manes. As ſoon as it is Day, the Generals communicate 
their Dreams to each other; and the Aruſpices, being conſulted, pretend to make 
ſuch Diſcoveries in the Entrails of the Victims, as confirm the Dreams. Upon 
this it is agreed, in a Council of War, that Manlius ſhall command the right 
Wing, and Decius the left; and that he, whoſe Troops ſhall firſt give Way, ſhall 
ruſh into the midft of the Enemy's Battalions, and devote himſelf to certain Death, 
to fave his Country. | J a 

In the ſame Council of War it is determined, that the ancient ſtrict Diſcipline 
ſhall be obſerved; and that no Officer, or Soldier, ſhall dare to ſtrike a Stroke, 
without expreſs Orders, or out of his Rank. (This Precaution was neceſſary, at a 
time when the Romans were at War with the Latins, who obſerved the ſame way 
of fighting, and of marſhalling their Troops, and ſpoke the ſame Language. Bur 
it proves fatal to young Manlius, the Conſul's Son. Being at the Head of a De- 
tachment of Horſe, he accidentally. meets an advanced Squadron of the Enemy, 
whoſe Commander challenges him to ſingle Combat. Manlius accepts the Chal- 
lenge, kills his Adverſary, ſtrips him of his Armour, and, loaded with the glorious 
Spoils, comes ftrait to his Father's Tent. Sir, ſays he, I have followed your Ex- 


ample; I was challenged, like you, by a proud Enemy; and I here lay his Spoils at 
| 88 | your 


* 


wiftorious and diſobedient, you deſerve to be rewarded, and you deſerve to die. You ſhall 
* Vide p. be crowned as a Conqueror, and puniſhed as @ Rebel, &c. When he has done ſpeak- 
160. ing, he firſt crowns his Son as a Victor, and then orders the Lictors to tie him to 
a Stake, and ſtrike off his Head. The Soldiers preſent are ſo moved at the Sight, 
that nothing but their Surpriſe hinders them from immediately revolting. 6.125 


However, it is not to be imagined how tractable this Severity of Manlius makes 


his Army for the future, and how much it contributes to the Victory obtained a 
+ Vide p. few Days after. [+ A Deſcription is here given of the Order of Battel, in which both 
161, 162. the Roman and Latin Armies, in Manlius's time, uſed to be drawn up before an En- 


gagement. $. 13. The Signal being given for the Battel, the two Armies en- 


gage; and the left Wing, which Decius commands, being hard preſſed by the La- 
tins, loſes Ground. This Diſadvantage puts Decius in mind of his Agreement with 
+ Vide p. his Collegue, and he prepares to make his Devotement to the Dis Manes. [+ The 
166. Ceremonies. aud Circumſtances of this Action are deſcribed at large. The Death of 
Decius de- Decius gives new Courage to the Romans, who, by the excellent Conduct of Man- 
votes bim- lius, obtain a complete Victory. Not a fourth part of the Latin Army eſcapes. 
ſelf to the [The Particulars of the J Action are related. ] §. 14. The routed Latins retire 
Dii Manes, for the moſt part to Minturnæ, where Numicius (who ſeems to have been the ſole 
4 Vide p. General of their Army) exhorts and encourages them to try the Fortune of their 
168. Arms once more with the Romans. The Propoſal is approved, and Numicius marches 
| towards Capua, without Delay. Manlius being informed of the Enemy's Motions, 
haſtens to meet them; gives them another Overthrow, and then enters Latium to 
lay it waſte. He meets with no Reſiſtance; the Latin Towns ſurrender at Diſcre- 
tion; as does Privernum in the Territory of the Volſci. Campania is likewiſe totally 
brought into Subjection to its former Maſters. And now, the Conſul makes it his 
whole Buſineſs to puniſh the Guilty, and reward the Deſerving. He diſpoſſeſſes 
the Inhabitants of Capua, Latium, and Privernum, of their Eftates, and diſtributes 
them among his victorious Soldiers. However, the Latins and Campanians are not 
all deprived of their Eſtates, without Diſtinction. The Laurentini in Latium, and 
the Campanian Knights, to the Number of one thouſand fix hundred, had not been 
concerned in the Revolt; and they are therefore continued in their Poſſeſſions and 
Privileges. Nay, the latter are made Citizens of Rome; but without Right of 
Suffrage: And an annual Penſion, to the Value of near forty Shillings, is aſſigned 
each of them for ever, out of the publick Revenues of Campania. 
[Manlius had deſerved the Honours of a Triumph, and doubtleſs he obtained 


them: But he could not recover the Good-will of the Roman Youth, who bore 


him an eternal Hatred for his Severity. It is poſſible, that his Uneaſineſs at this 
might have an effect upon his Health; for he ſoon after fell fick : And though his 
Preſence was wanted in the Field, to oppoſe ſome freſh Incurſions of the Antiates, 
he choſe rather to name a Dictator, than return to the Wy He nominates L. 
Papirius Craſſus to the Difatorſhip, who keeps his Troops ſome Months in the 
Field at free Quarter, and then returns to Rome to preſide at the Election of new 
116th Con- Conſuls. §. 15. It had been cuſtomary for ſome time paſt to chooſe one of 
ſulſbip. the two Conſuls out of the Plebeians. e Q; Publilius, a Plebeian, is now 
Joined with Tib. Æmilius, a Patrician. And the former proving ſucceſsful in an 
Expedition againſt a Body of Latins, who had got to aber near Ferentinum, ob- 
tains the Honours of a Triumph. Æmilius, jealous of his Collegue's Glory, de- 


mands the ſame Honours, though he has not finiſhed his Expedition againſt an- 
other Body of Latins, aſſembled near Pedum. But The Conſcript Fathers abſolutely 


refuſe him a Triumph, till he has taken that Place, either by Surrender or Aſſault. 
LEmilius highly reſents this Refuſal; nor did ever any Tribune of the People inveigh 
more bitrerly againſt the Nobility, than the Patrician Conſul now does. The Su 

ject of his ſeditious Harangues is the unequal Diſtribution the Senate had made of 


the Lands in Latium; and he begins to create a Diſturbance. The Senate, to put 


a Stop to it, order him to name a Di#ator, under Pretence of carrying on the 
Far with the Latin. AEmilius, to revenge himſelf on The Conſcript Fathers, no- 
Q. Publili- Pinares his Plebeian Collegue, Publilius, who appoints Brutus Scæva to be his 


us, Difta- 


d bliſh the Rights of the People on a ſolid Foundation, and to make them equal to 


thoſe of the Nobility in every Particular. And this he does; Firſt, by reviving an 
The Plebei- Old Law, That the Decrees made by the People, at the Requeſt of their Tribunes, 
ans obtain Hould be obſerved by all the Subjects of the  Republick in general. - Secondly, by order- 
new Privi- ing, That for the future, the Senate ſhould conſent to the Laws before they were brought 
leges. 70 the Comitiaz and That the People ſhould put the laft Hand to them by their Appro- 

bation : Whereas before, the Comitia drew up the Laws, and the Senate had a 

Power of accepting or rejecting them. And Thirdly, by getting it enacted, That 
| 4 one 
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your Feet. The Conſul turns his back upon his Son, orders the Troops to be aſ- Year of 
ſembled, and then, in their Preſence, makes him this Reply. A, you have been both ROME 
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General of Horſe. Publilius immediatelyſſeizes this favourable Opportunity to eſta- 
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Year of one of the Cenſors ſhould always for the future be a Plebeian. 6. 16. The ge⸗ 


ROME 


415. 


nate being much mortified at this downfall of the Patricians, reſolve to revenge 
themſelves on AÆAmilius; and knowing how tender he is of his Honour, attack him 
on that ſide. To ſhew the Romans how negligently he had conducted the War 


againſt the Latins, they order the new Conſuls, L. Furius Camillus, Grandſon of the 1 157th Con: 


Great Camillus, and C. Mænius, a Plebeian, to undertake the ſame Enterpriſe, and ſalſbip. 
to lay Siege to Pedum. And that the Generals may not be foiled in the Attempt, 
they plentifully furniſh them with Men, Ammunition, Arms, and proper Engines, 
Upon the Report of Camillus's march to beſiege Pedum, the Inhabitants of Tybar, 
Præneſte, Aricia, Lavinium, Velitræ, and Antium, haſten to relieve the Place. But 
theſe Troops are defeated ; and Camillus, the ſame Day, takes the Town by Aſſault. 
The Conſuls having finiſhed the War, and totally ſubdued Latium, return to Rome, 
where they not only have the Honours of a Triumph, but, by order of the Re- 


publick, two Equeſtrian Statues are erected for them in the Place of Harangues. 
And now the great Affair in the Senate is to determine the Fate of the Conquered 


whether utterly to exterminate them, or to admit them to the Privileges of Roman 
Citizens, and thereby increaſe the Number of the Subjects of Rome. Camillus 
moves for the latter; and the Senate in general are inclined to Clemency: But as 
ſome of the Latin Cities have been more criminal than others, they make a Di- 
ſtinction in their Treatment of them. Lavinium, Aricia, Nomentum, and Pedum, 
are made Roman Municipia; the Soldiers are incorporated in the Legions, and are 
no longer upon the Foot of Auxiliaries- Tuſculum had had the ſame Privilege be- 
fore, and it is now confirmed. But Velitræ is razed, and its Senate and Inhabitants 


baniſhed to another City, beyond the Yyber; becauſe it had rebelled, after it had 


been a Roman Colony a hundred and fifty Years. Antium is not deſtroyed ; but its Fleet is 
partly burnt, and partly carried away. With the braſs Beaks of theſe Veſſels, the 
Conſul Maenius adorns The Tribune of Harangues, and from thence it is ever after | 


called The Roſtra. The Inhabitants of Tybur and Præneſte are deprived of all their Roſtra 


Lands, having formerly aflifted the Gauls; and laſtly, all the Latins in general are 

forbidden to aſſemble their Diets as uſual, to marry out of their reſpective Cities, or 

to have common Markets and Fairs for Trade. The Cities of Fundi and Formiæ 

have the Right of Citizenſbip granted them, but not the Right of Suffrage in the 

Comitia by Tribes, or Centuries. They are thus rewarded, for having always allowed 

the Romans free Paſſage through their Lands. As for Cumæ, and Sueſſula, and the | 
other Cities of Campania, they are put upon the ſame Foot as Capua, i. e. their Latium and 
Lands are all divided among the Romans. Thus a three Years War ends in the ſub- Campania 
duing of two fine Countries to the Republick; and the Latins, from being the totally ſub» 


Allies of Rome, become her Subjects. dued. 


BOOK XVII. 


§. I. O ME had never been in a better Condition to attempt the Conqueſt of 

I all /taly, than now; when the Equality, eſtabliſhed between the two 
Orders of Men in the Republick, produced a perfect Tranquillity at home. In- 
teſtine Broils, and civil Contentions for Power, had often. retarded her Conqueſts 
abroad. But now the Plebeians ſhared all the great Offices in the State, with the 


. Patricians ; the Conſulſhip, Quæſtorſbip, Ædileſbip, and Cenſorſhip., And tho' for the moſt 
7 Fur the Senators were choſen out of the Nobility, yet the People on the other 


and, had their Tribunes and Comitia, with a Power to annul or confirm the De- 
crees of The Conſcript Fathers; and this was ſo weighty a Prerogative, that the 
Plebeian Party might be ſaid to have had the Advantage over the Patrician, had 


not the Prætor, Who was the ſole Judge in civil Cauſes, been choſen only out of 


416. 


r > art 4 Inte 
F. 2. And now, when C. Sulpicius Longus, and P. Alius Pætus are Conſuls, Rome 118th Con- 
has no Enemies. Her Neighbours ſeem all to reſpect and fear her; but at the ſame ſilſbip. 
time quarrel among themſelyes. The Sidicini take Arms againſt the Aurunci, who — 
had ſubmitted to the Romans, in the Conſulſbip of 7. Manlius, and had continued 

faithful to the Republick amidſt all the Confuſions of the Latin War. The Con- 

ſuls are ordered to raiſe an Army for the Defence of theſe faichful Allies, but are ſo 

indolent in the Matter, that they ſuffer the Sidicini to diſpoſſeſs the Aurunci of their 

capital City, without moving to their Relief. This is ſuch an Indignity, brought 

upon the Republick by her Governors, that ro, puniſh them for it, ſhe obliges them 

to name a Dictator: But upon ſome pretended Deſect in the Inauguration of this 


new Magiſtrate, the Conſuls enter again upon their Office. 
0 e Ns And 
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And now the People give the laſt Wound to the Power of the Nobility, The Year of 
Prætorſbip is the only great Dignity, which the Plebeianus do not ſhare with the ROME 
Patrivians. Publilius ſtands Candidate for that Office; and though the Conſul Sul- 
picius refuſes to admit his Name among thoſe of the other Candidates, yet upon a 
4 Plebeian Hearing before the Senate, The: Conſcript Fathers pronounce in his Fayour. They 
choſen Præ- judge it unreaſonable that a Plebeian, who has been Conſul and Dictator, ſhould be 
tor. excluded the Prætorſbip. And thus the People being arrived at the height of their 
: Deſires, all Pretences tor Faction are entirely taken away. From this time the Re- 
publick makes it her Buſineſs to honour Merit only, without regard to the Condi- 
tion of the Perſon in whom it is found. So that this may more properly, than any 
| of the former, be called, The Ae of Roman Virtue. 
119th Con-. 5 3: The Republick had neglected the laſt Year to revenge the Aurunci on their 
77 Enemies, the Sidicini. But now the new Conſuls, L. Papirius, and Cæſo Duilius, 
alp. are ordered to march an Army to the àAſſiſtance of her Allies. The Auſones had 
joined the Sidicini, but theſe united Forces are eaſily defeated; the near Neighbour- 
ood of their Cities make them the more ready to fly and ſcek Shelter behind their Walls. 
So that the Conſuls return without reaping much Glory from the Campaign. 4. 
120th Con- But in the following Conſulſbip of M. Valerius Corvus, and M. Attilius Regulus, the 
ſulſbip. former (to whom his Coll-gue, at the Requeſt of the Senate, had yielded the 
* Command of the Army, without drawing Lots) lays Siege to Cale, the only City 
* Vide p. of the Auſones, He invents * Covered Galleries, and Moveable Towers, for the 
190. ſcreening} of his Men, and the better carrying on of the Attacks; and at length 
takes the Place by Aſſault. After this, both Conſuls march againſt the Sidicini, 
having firſt nominated a Di&ator to preſide at the enſuing Elections. And notwith- 
ſtanding that Valerius and Attilius ule all Expedition to finiſh their Conqueſt before 
the Expiration of their Year, they are forced to leave the Completion of it to T. Ve- 
121 Con- turius Calvinus, and Sp. Poſtumius Albinus, their Succeſſors. §. 5. As ſoon 
ſulſhig. as theſe new Conſuls are named, they, to make themſelves acceptable to the Com- 
mons, ſollicite and obtain a Decree for ſettling a Colony of Roman Citizens at Calc, 
and dividing the Diſtrict of that City among them. And that the Diſtribution of 
the Lands may be made the more cqually, the Senate chuſes out three Men of 
8 Equity to conduct and ſettle the Colony, conſiſting of two thouſand five hun- 
red Men. . 7. 7 | 
The Romans ſeem at this time to have made ſome Alterations in their Cuſtoms: 
' Formerly the new Conſuls raiſed a new Army upon every Succeſſion: But now an 
| Army, once raiſed, paſſed from one Con/ul to his Succeſſor, at leaſt till the end of 
* the War which had been begun. Accordingly, Veturius and Poſtumius put them- 
| ſelves at the Head of the Troops which Corvus had commanded, and enter the 
Country of the Sidicini; who avoid a Bartel, ſuffer their Territory to be laid 
waſte, and appear no more in the Field. Nevertheleſs, a Report is ſpread at Rome, 
after the return of the Conſuls, that the Sidicini have aſſembled a formidable Army, 
and are joined by the Samui. Upon this the Conſuli, by order of the Senate, no- 
minate a Di#ator ; but he ſoon abdicates, upon ſome pretended Defe& in his Inau- 
guration. Nay, Superſtition prevails ſo far at this time, that becauſe a Plague ra- 
ges at Rome, and becauſe the College of Augurs declare, that all the Auſpices of the 
Year have been infected by the contagious Air, the chief Magiſtrates are all diſplaced, 
and the Republick falls into an Interregnnuuiumnmn 0 
1224 Con- [& 6. Livy ſays nothing of what "happened in the Tear 420. when L. Papirius 420. 
ſulſhip. Curſor, and C. Pœtelius Libo Viſolus were Conſuls, according to the Faſti Capito- 
123d Con- lini. It was probably a Tear barrew of Events.) 6. 7. In the ſucceeding Con- 421. 
ſalſbip. fulſbip of A. Cornelius, and Cn. Domitius, the Republick is alarmed by a Rumour, 
that thoſe terrible Enemies, the Gault, are preparing for a War. A Dictator is 
immediately nominated; but while he is raiſing an Army, News comes that all is 
gu among the Gaul but that the Sammites are forming ill Deſigns againſt the 
vman State. Theſe were indeed forming an Army, but it was to defend Italy 
againſt Alexander King of Epirus; who, under pretence of ſuccouring the Taren- 
: Find,” then at War with the Lucani and Bruttii, had made a Deſcent at Pæſtum, and 
began to grow formidable to all the eaſtern Parts of 7zaly. [What ſuſpended the 
Progreis of his Arms, is unknown; but after ſome ſmall Advantages obtained againſt 
the Enemies of the Tarentini; and after making a Treaty with the Romans, Meta- 
pontini, and Pediculi, he left Italy.] And now the Romans being freed from the 
Fear of the Gauls on one hand, and of the Samiites on the other, apply themſelves 
to works of Peace. The late Addition of ſo many new Citizens, makes it neceſſary 
to rake a new Cenſus,” and to increaſe the Number of the Tribes. To the twenty 
ſeven already in being, are added the Marian and the Staptian; the firſt near La- 
124th Con- #uviam, the ſecond berween 'Tybar and Prænſte. F. 8. But in the beginning 
ſulſbip. of the following Peay ets of M. Claudius Marcellus, and C. Valerius Potitus, anc 
while the Republick is enjoying perſect Tranquillity, a new kind of — 
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Fear of ſpring up in her Boſom, which ſne had never heard of before. Some Women of 


Diſtinction, to the Number of a hundred and ſeventy, according to ſome, or three 
hundred and ſixty, according to others, form a Plot to poiſon their Husbands, and 
take the Opportunity of an epidemical Diſtemper to put their Deſign in execution. 
Their Wickedneſs is diſcovered to Fabius, the Curule Mdile, by a he Slave of one 
of the Ladies; and two of the Priſoners, Sergia and Cornelia, are brought before 
the Aſſembly of the People, where they deny, that in the Medicines, which they 
have prepared, and which have been found with them, there are any poiſonous In- 

redients. The Slave, to verify her Accuſation, propoles, that the two Ladies 
ſhould take their own Potions, and the Experiment is ordered to be made. Upon 
this, Cornelia and Sergia deſire ro confer with their Accomplices, which being 
granted, they all agree to drink their own Poiſon, and fo deliver themſelves from a 
more lingering Death. The Republick aſcribe this unheard of Prodigy to a Spirit 
of Madneſs, ſent as a Puniſhment from the angry Gods; to appeaſe whom, they 
nominate a Dictator, to drive a Nail into the Wall of the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 


31 


tolinus. F. 9. But this tranſient Dictatorſbip ſoon gives way to the Conſulſhip 12 4th Cons 
of L. Papirius Craſſus, and L. Plautius Fenn ; in the beginning of whoſe Admi- /i No, on 


niſtration, a Deputation comes from the Poluſcani, and the Inhabitants of Fabra- 
teria (both in the Territory of the Yolſci) to demand Protection againſt the Sam- 
nites. The Romans deſire the latter to put a Stop to their Hoſtilities. The Sam- 
nites comply, and the Republick immediately turns her Arms againſt the Priver- 
mates. Theſe Rebels, in Conjunction with the Inhabitants of Fundi, are headed by 
Vitruvius Vaccus, a Roman Citizen, who, through the Vanity of commanding an 
Army, had engiged ſome of his Countrymen to revolt : But he dares not keep the 
Field when the Conſuls appear. He flies for Refuge to Privernum. Plautius, with 
one part of the Army, enters the Territory of Fundi, the Senators of which City 
come out to meet him, and excuſe themſelves from having any Share in the Re- 
volt. The Conſul writes to Rome in their Favour, and then marches to rejoin his 
Collegue, who has already blocked up Privernum. But while that Siege is carrying 
on, one of the Conſuls is called back to Kome, ro preſide in the Comitia for electing 
new Con/uls. The Romans were the Terror of their Neighbours, but the Gau/s in 
Italy were the Terror of the Romans. And the latter being alarmed at the News 


of the former's being in motion, think fit to bring on the Elections before the 


uſual time, in order to provide fit Generals for ſo important a War. Nevertheleſs, 
in the midſt of theſe Apprehenſions, they don't forget their Diverſions. They 
build ſumptuous Porticoes at the Entrance of the Circus, for a Shelter to the Hor. 
ſes, which were before ſo expoſed to the Sun, that they were often fatigued before 
they began the Race. $. 10. But now the Siege of Privernum, and the 


Threatnings of the Gauls, engage all the Attention of the Romans. L. AEmilius 126th Con- 
and C. Plautius enter upon the Conſulſbip the very Day of their Election, and they ſulſhip, 


draw Lots for their Commands. It falls ro AÆmilius to act againſt the Gauls, while 
his Collegue is to carry on the Siege of Privernum. How much the very Shadow 
of the Gauls terrified' Rome, may be judged of by the extraordinary Preparations 
made at this time to oppoſe them. The Levies are made with the utmoſt Rigour, 
No Excuſe is lowed.” 

ons, are all put into the Roll. But after all theſe, and many more Precautions,” ad- 
vice comes that the Gauls are quiet; ſo that Amilins joins his Collegue before Pri- 
vernum. The Town is taken; and the Rebel Vitruvius being made Priſoner, is 
condemned by the Senate to be firſt beaten with Rods, and then'beheaded. Amis 
ius and Plautins both Triumph on account of the new Conqueſt ; but the former, 
who had ſpent but little time before the Place, obtains the Surname of Privernas. 
[Andiit-is here to be obſerved, that the Romans are ſometimes reproached with un- 
Juſtly giving all the Glory of an Enterpriſe to the laſt General concerned in it, and 
who finiſhed it; notwithſtanding that the former Commanders had brought it to 


ſuch a Maturity, as to be paſt the Danger of a Miſcarriage. But it is not conſi- 


dered that this Conduct was founded on wiſe Policy: By giving all the Honour of a 


War to him who ended it, they excited all their Generals to do their utmoſt to put 
a ſpeedy Concluſion to their Expeditions.] . 11. What now remains is to 


puniſh the Pri vernates. The Magiſtrates are treated as thoſe of Velitræ had been, 


and are baniſhed beyond the Her. But Plautius intercedes with the Senate for 
thoſe who have been taken in War. However, the Senators are divided in Opini- 
on; and one of the Priſoners, by a haughty Anſwer, endangers all his fellow- ape 
tives. Being aſked by one of the Senators (who is for putting them all to Death) 
what Puniſhment he and his Companions deſerved. The Puniſhment, replies the in- 
trepid Privernas, which is due to Men who are jealous of their Liberty, and think 
themſelves worthy of it. This Anſwer exaſperates ſome of the Aſſembly, but the 


wiſer part cry out, That a Nation, whoſe only Deſire is Liberty, and whoſe only Fear 


it that of loſing it, is worthy to become > that a Dectce is paſt in favour 


The meaneſt Artificers, and thoſe of ſedentary Occupati- 
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of the Priſoners 3 and Privernum is made a Municipium. F. 12. It was now + + 
cuſtomary for the Romans, either to ſend Colonies to the conquered Cities, or to 


give the Inhabitants the Right of Roman Citizenſhip. For they had found, to their 

coſt, the ill Conſequences of that Independence, in which they had left the Latins, 

- after they had ſubdued them. In purſuance of this new Policy, they, in the Con- 

127% Con- ſulſvip of C. Plautius Proculus, and P. Cornelius Scapula, ſend a Colony of Romans to 
Julſbip. Fregelle, a City in the Territory of the Sidicini, which the Samnites, who were 


the laſt in Poſſeſſion of it, had razed. The repairing and fortifying of this Place, 


and the planting a Colony in it, give Umbrage to the Samnites, and prove the Oc- 
caſion of that furious War, which ſoon breaks out between them and the Repub- 

lick. In the mean time the Inhabitants of Palæpolis make Incurſions into the Ro- 

max Territory. (Theſe People were originally Eubæans, who came into Italy, and 

built Cumæ. From thence they ſpread themſelves farther; and a Colony of Cumans 

built Naples, or Neapolis, i. e. The New City. And finding in the Neighbourhood 

of Naples a Place ready built, they poſſeſſed themſtlves of it, and called it Palæ- 

polis, or Palaiopolis, i. e. The Old City.) F. 13. The News of this Irruption 

of the Palepolitani is brought to Rome, juſt when Preparations are making for a 

new Election of Conſuls; but this Election is preceded by an Election of Tribunes 

" of the People, in the Comitia by Tribes. And here, which may ſeem ſurpriſing, one 
Q. Flavius, a Man of an infamous Reputation, is choſen a Tribune. But the Caſe 

was this. He had been accuſed, not long betore, of offering Violence to.a Lady. 
Valerius, the Curule Ædile, was his chief Proſecutor; and the Evidence was ſo clear, 

that fourteen of the twenty nine Tribes had already voted him guilty. The Accu- 

ſed, in order to move the reſt of his Judges to favour him, makes vehement Prote- 
ſtations, and calls Heaven and Earth to witneſs his Innocence. Upon this Yale- 

rius Cries out with a louder Voice, M hat is it to me, whether thou art guilty or in- 
nocent, provided thou art deſtroyed? The Tribes are ſo enraged at theſe Words, that 

they acquit the Criminal by a Majority of Suffrages. Flavius ſoon after this loſes his 
Mother; and it being then cuſtomary to offer Sacrifices in Honour to the Dead, 

he offers a great Number of Victims; and, in Gratitude to the People for their 

late Favour, diſtributes the Fleſh among them. They, in return, now chuſe him 

| Tribune, though abſent. | 959. 14. In the enſuing, Comitia by Centuries, 
128th Con- L. Cornelius Lentulus, and ©, Publilius Philo, are choſen Confuls. Publilius marches 
ſulſvip. towards Palepolis.; but — that this Place would be difficult to be taken, while 


ſupplied with Men and Proviſions from Naples, he prudently comes and poſts him- 


ſelf in the narrow Tract of Ground between the two Cities. In the mean time 
Cornelius, who had poſted. himſelf near Capua, to keep the Campanians in Awe 
(who are thought to be gained over by the Samnites to join them againſt Rome) re- 
ceives undoubted Intelligence, that the Samnites openly ſollicite the Roman Colonies 


to revolt. Upon this, Ambaſſadors are ſent to Famnium, and there meet with a haughty 


Reception. The Samnitzs complain of the Proceedings of the Republick, and 
8 of the rebuilding and fortifying of Fregellæ, which, they ſay, is a 
Wrong done to the Samnite Nation; and they both reproach and threaten the 
Romans. The Ambaſſadors, without loſing their Temper, propoſe to refer the 
Matter to the Arbitration of their common Allies. Arbitralors, cry the Sammites, 
wwe will have none, but the Gods and our Swords Battels will determine our Preten/ions. 
better. than Words and Judges. Mars ſhall put an end to our Diſputes in the Plains of 
Campania. Go, Romans, tell your Conſuls, we wait for them between Capua and 
Sueſſula. The Ambaſladors reply, We ſball not obſerve your Orders in the choice of 
pr of Battel, Our Generals will lead us, where they think ft, and we ſhall fol- 

„ . nf 21576126 „ 8990 36d 505) bad, w7 
Such is the Situation of Affairs abroad, when the time comes for new Elections; 
and without recalling the Conſuls, the Senate order a Dictator to be named. Cornelius 
nominates M. Claudius Marcellus, a Plebeian; but the Augurs pretend, that the No- 

mination is invalid; and Thongs the People murmur at that ambitious College, 
who, they ſuppoſe, make Re igion the pretence, when their View is only to 
wound the Plebezan Intereſt, the Government falls into an Juterregnum; and when 

the Comitia are held, C. Paœtelius Libo, and L. Papirius Mugillanus, are choſen Con- 
129th Con- ſult for the enſuing Year.  _. 5. 15. Theſe go together to command the Army, 
ſulſbip. which Cornelius had led into Samnium, and have the good Fortune to be joined by 
the People of Lucania and Apulia, two Nations, to which the Romans had been in 

a manner utterly Strangers. In the mean time Publilius continues the Blockade of 

Falæpolis, with the Title of Pro-Conſul. The City is much ſtraitened for want of 

roviſions. But this is the leaſt of her Calamities. Four thouſand Samnites, and 

two thouſand of the Inhabitants of Nola, under pretence of defending Palæpolis, 

had forced themſelves into the Town, and they kcep the Palzpolitani in a State 

of cruel Slavery. But at length the latter having long waited in vain for Relief 
doom the Tarenin, whole Prelence they hoped would deliver them from the 22 
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Book XVII. The CONTENTS. 


' Year of preſſion of their Defenders, reſolve to put the Place into the Hands of the Romans. 


ROME. | The * Stratagem of their two Governors, Nymphius and Charilaus, by avh;ch the * Vide fc 
| Surrender of the Place was effetted, is related at large.] But notwithſtanding this 210. 


428, 


Succeſs of the Pro-Conſul, great Difficulties are ſtarted againſt his having a Tri- 
umph. No Pro-Con/ul hitherto had ever enjoyed that Honour; and the Senate 
were {till the leſs diſpoſed to favour him, becauſe he had been placed in that Poſt 
by the Suffrages of the People; whereas, the Senate had always named the Pro- 


33 


Conſuls till this time. However, the People prevail; and his triumphal Proceſſion 4 Pro- 
is in fight of the Conſuls of the Year, who, though they have been victorious, have Conſul tri- 
not the ſame Reward. 9.16. The taking of Palæpolis makes the Tarentini umpbs. 


jealous of the Romans, and their Uneaſineſs is much increaſed by the Conduct of 
the Lucanians, and Apulians, Who had gone over to the Romans, and declared for 
them againſt the Samnites. Being very ready at Tricks and Artifices, they contrive 
one to deceive the Lucanians, and bring them off from the Romans. They bribe a 
Company of young Lucanians, of good Families, though of little Honour, to tear 
their Backs with W hips, and then to ſhew themſelves to the People; pretending, 
that they had been treated in that cruel manner by order of the Con/uls, ro whole 
Camp Curioſity had led them. The Lucani were fo ſtupid a People, that without 
examining into the Truth of ſo improbable a Fact, they demand a national Aſſem- 
bly, which being convened, it is there decreed, That War be declared with the 
Romans; That the ancient Alliances be renewed with the Samnites; and That an 
Embaſly be ſent to the latter for that Purpoſe. The Samnites can ſcarce believe 
the Deputation real; and before they will hearken to the Ambaſſadors, demand 
Hoſtages, and inſiſt on the Towns of Lucania receiving Samnite Garriſons. All is 


granted, and when it is too late to repent, the Cheat is diſcovered. $. 17. Ta- 
rentum had now loſt its chief Support by the Death of Alexander King of Epirus, 


who, deceived by an Oracle (which had told him, that the Waters of Acheron would 
be fatal to him, and had warned him to avoid the City of Pandoſia) left his own 
Country, in which were a City and River of thoſe Names, and met his Fate in 
Italy, where there happened to be another Pandoſia, and another Acheron. | His 


Expedition and unfortunate Death are related. $. 18. Whilſt the Affairs of f Vide p- 
the Republick are thus proſperous abroad, the poor Citizens at Rome have the good 213. 


Fortune to ſhake off the only Yoke which lies heavy upon them. By one of the 
Laws of The Twelve Tables, Creditors were empowered to ſeize their inſolvent 
Debtors, and keep them in Irons. Theſe Wretches, till they had diſcharged their 
Debts by their Labour or otherwiſe, were in all reſpe&ts Slaves, except in Name. 
They were called Next, i. e. bound, whereas the Slaves were called Servi. A young 
Plebeian, named Publilius, of extraordinary Beauty and of a good Family, had vo- 
luntarily made himſelf a Slave to L. Papirius, in order to pay his Father's Debts. 
Papirius conceives a deteſtable Paſſion for the young Man, and upon the latter's re- 


fuſing to comply, cauſes him to be whipt unmercifully. Publilius makes his Eſcape 
out of the Houſe; complains to the People of the cruel Uſage, and tells them the 


Occaſion of it. The Populace, in a Rage, oblige the Conſuls to aſſemble the Se- 
nate; and at the Intreaties of the Citizens, The Conſcript Fathers paſs a Decree, 


which is confirmed by the People in Comitia, That for the future, no Perſon ſhall be Anew Law 


put in Irons, and corrected at the Will of his Maſter, till the Fault be firſt proved; and relating to 


That Greditors ſhall have, a Right to attach the Goods only, and not to ſeize the Perſons, Debtors. 


of the Debtors. 

$. 19. In the mean time Rome is embarraſſed by the great Number of her Ene- 
mies. Beſides the Samnites and Lucanians, the Veſtini had taken Part againſt her. 
Theſe were themſelves but an inconſiderable People upon the Coaſt of the Adriatick 
Sea; but they had powerful Neighbours, who, in all Probability, would take 
Arms in their Defence, if the Republick ſhould attack them. This Conſideration 
makes the Romans demur: But at length Pride prevails over Prudence. It was not 
for the Honour of Rome to let her ſelf be inſulted, without revenging it. The two 
Conſuls therefore, L. Furius Camillus, and P. Junius Brutus, chuſe their Commands 


by Lot, and it falls to the former to conduct the War againſt the Samnites, and to /# 


the latter to act againſt the Veſtini. The firſt Step which Brutus takes, is to hin- 
der the Veſtini from joining the Samnites, which he does, by encamping on the 
Frontiers between the two Nations. He ſoon after defeats them in Barrel, and 
takes from them Cutina and Cingilia. $. 20. But now Camillus, who had 
made it his Buſineſs to keep the Samnites upon the defenſive in their own Country, 


falls ſick, and is obliged to return to Rome; and being there ordered to name a 


Dictator, he pitches upon L. Papirius Curſor, who appoints Q Fabius Rullianus to 
be his General of Horſe. Theſe take Poſſeſſion of the Command of the Army 


fore their Departure from Rome, the Scru 


C 
comes to enter upon Action. To remove nis Uneaſineſs he returns to the City, to 
8 oy ; i rene 


.130th Con- 
Hip. 


in L. Papirius 


Samnium. But there having been ſomething obſcure in the Auſpices conſulted be- Curſor, 
b lies heavy upon the Dictator when he Difator. 
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An Appeal 


from the 


Dictator 10 


the People. 
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renew the Auſpices, but firſt forbids Fabius, with whom he intruſts the Command Year of 
of the Army in his Abſence, to come to a Bartel with the Enemy. Fabius ima- ROME 
gines, that it is Jealouſy alone which makes the Di#ator tie up his Hands; and 


therefore being fond of Glory, and beloved of the Army, eſpecially the Cavalry, he 
reſolves to hazard an Action. He attacks the Samnites, whom he finds in leſs Diſ- 
order then he had expected, and he is very near loſing the Day, when the Roman 
Cavalry give the Reins to their Horſes, and drive upon the Enemy with ſuch un- 
expected and mad Impetuoſity, that the latter are pur into Confuſion, and entirely 
defeared. Twenty thouſand of them remain dead upon the Field of Battel. 
F. 21. This Victory makes the young Conqueror grow inſolent; and inſtead of 
lodging the Spoils of the Enemy in the ©#efor's Hands, to be fold for the Ad- 
vantage of the Publick, he cauſes them all ro be burnt, that they may not do Ho- 
nour to the Dictator, by being carried in his triumphal Proceſſion. Beſides this, 
he ſends the News of his Victory to the Senate, and not to the Dictator. An In- 
ſtance of great Diſreſpect to the General, under whoſe Auſpices he had fought. 
Theſe Proceedings incenſe Papirius, who haſtens to the Camp to puniſh his diſobe- 


dient General of Horſe. Fabius having timely Notice of his coming, and of his 
Deſign, calls together the Troops, and makes an Harangue to them, wherein he 


inveighs againſt the Dictator, Whoſe Reſentment, he ſays, not only threatens the Liſe 
of his General of Horſe, but the Lives of many of the other Officers, and even of the 
private Soldiers, who had helped to gain the Victory. That therefore it is the common 
Intereſt of the Army to protect him; and That to them he commits the Defence of his 
Life and Fortune. The Soldiers applaud his Diſcourſe, and promiſe to defend him 
to the laſt Breath. But while theſe things are doing, Papirius arrives. He ſtrait 
aſſembles the Troops; ſends an Officer to ſummon his General of Horſe to appear 
before him; and when Fabius is come near the Tribunal, and Silence is made, he 
interrogates him concerning his Breach, not only of the common Laws of military 


Diſcipline, but of his expreſs Orders. Fabius has a bad Cauſe to defend, and his 


Anſwers are confuſed. He makes a Clamour, bur all in vain. The Lifors ſeize 
him by the General's Orders, and ftrip off his Clothes. His Body appears covered 
with the Wounds he had received in the Battel. This Sight affects the Soldiers. He 
cries out to them for Aſſiſtance, and either by their Help, or by Accident, eſcapes 
out of the Executioners Hands, and retires among the Triarii. The Army is in a 
gown Commotion, and much enraged againſt the Dictator, who continues inflexi- 

le, notwithſtanding the Sollicitations of the Officers about him to mitigate his 
Reſentment againſt a young Man of great Hopes, and of a Family ſo juſtly ho- 
noured in Rome. The Soldiers are juſt ready to offer Violence to their General, 
when the Night puts an end to their Mutiny. Fabius prudently avoids a ſecond 
Trial, and eſcapes to Rome, there to preſent himſelf before leſs paſſionate Judges. 
As ſoon as he arrives, his Father (who had been thrice Conſul, and once Dictator) 
thinks it neceſſary to aſſemble the Senate without Delay, and obtain a favourable 
Deeree for his Son, before the return of the Difator. Young Fabius has already 
worked upon The Conſcript Fathers, and made them think Papirius both unjuſt and 
barbarous, when a great Noiſe is heard at the Door of the Temple where they are 
fitting. It is Papirius himſelf, attended by his Lictors, who are diſperſing the 
Croud at the Entrance of the Sanctuary. * his Appearance the Scene is chang- 
ed. He takes his Place; orders his Lifors to ſeize young Fabius, and is 8 
ately obeyed. In vain do the oldeſt and moſt venerable Senators intercede for the 
Criminal. Papirius is inflexible; ſo that the Father of the young Man has no Re- 
medy left, but to appeal to the People in Comitia, which he accordingly does; 
and though the thing be unprecedented, yet the Dictator forbears to diſpute the 
ſuperior Authority of the Roman People. When the Comitia are met, old Fabius 
and his Son aſcend the NRaſtra with Papirius; but he ſternly orders them both to go 
down, the Son, as a Criminal, the Father, as not being in Office, and having there- 
fore no Right to ſpeak from that Eminence. The Fabii obey, and immediately 
deſcend; but then the Father placing himſelf at the Foot of the Roſtra, breaks out 
into bitter Invectives againſt Papirius for his Barbarity; cites former Caſes, wherein 
ſuch Faults as his Son had been guilty of, were not ſo ſeverely puniſhed; and in 
ſhort ſays, all that can be ſaid in ſo bad a Cauſe. But Papirius has, on his fide, 
the military Laws, which ought to be inviolable, the Dignity of his Office, which 
had been treated with Contempt, and the Immutability of the Decrees of a Dic- 
tator. Nor was there wanting on his fide a late Precedent, in the Caſe of Man- 


_ lius's Son. In his Harangue, he reproaches the Romans with a Degeneracy from 


that heroic Love of their Country, which uſed to prevail over all private Conſi- 


derations. He urges the ill Conſequences to the Republick, of admitting Appeals 
from a Difator to the People; and concludes,” with aſking the Tribunes, whether 
they are willing to anſwer thoſe Conſequences with their Heads. His Diſcourſe 
throws both the People and their 77ihanes into great Perplexity. They compaſh- 
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Year of onate the Fabii, but cannot condemn the Severity of Papirius, and are afraid of the 
ROME Conſequence of ſo dangerous an Incroachment on a ſovereign Authority, as that of 


429. 


430. 


this time likewiſe an Animoſity is raiſed between the Pollian and Papirian Tribes, which 


but of a turbulent Spirit, is univerſally pitched upon to be the Victim. A Decree 
is paſſed, That he ſhall be delivered up to the Romans; and Thar the Effects and 


35 


accepting Appeals from the Sentence of a Dictator. Inſtead thereſore of taking 

upon them to judge in the Affair, they only become Interceſſors for the Criminal, 

and preſs the Dictator in the moſt earneſt manner to pardon his General of Horſe. 

The Fabii themſelves likewiſe fall proſtrate at his Feet, and become humble Sup- 
pliants. Upon this the Dictator orders Silence to be made, and then declares, that 

ſince military Diſcipline and the Authority of Generals are preſerved inviolate, he 

is ſatisfied ; and that he readily pardons Fabius in Deference to the Roman People, 

and the Interceſſions of their Tr:#unes. Thus ended this Affair; and the Romans 
afterwards confeſſed, to the Difator's Honour, that his inflexible Steadinels in the 

Caſe of Fabius, proved as conducive to the Support of military Diſcipline, as the 

Death of young Manlius, who was condemned by his own Father. $. 22. Bur 

while Papirius is in Rome, the Samnites take Advantage of his Abſence to inſult his 

Army; whoſe Commander, M. Valerius a Lieutenant General, is fo apprehenſive 

of the Fate of young Fabius, that he dares not oppoſe the Hoſtilities of the Ene- 

my. He ſuffers a Party of his Forragers to be cut in pieces, rather then ſtir out of 

his Camp to relieve them. This Accident helps to exaſperate the Troops yet more 

againſt the Didtator; who, when he comes to the Camp (with L. Papirius, a Re- 

lation of his own, whom he had appointed to command the Horſe in the room of 
Fabius) finds all his Men fo ill affected to him, and ſo little diſpoſed to gain him 

any Honour, that he has no hopes of making any Progreſs with them in the War. 
However, as the Enemy offers him Battel, and he cannot in honour decline fight- 

ing, he poſts himſelf ſo advantageouſly, and draws up his Troops with ſo much 
dexterity, that it is not poſſible for them to be entirely defeated. When the Action 

is over (in which, though they had fought but faintly, they had not been beaten.) 
Papirius acts a part which ſurpriſes every Body. He was of a Temper which could 
comply and give way whenever it was proper. Not one Officer or Soldier who 

had behaved himſelf negligently in the Fight, is ſo much as reprimanded. He takes 

care of the Wounded like a Father, and not only lays aſide the Severity of a Dic- 

tator, but even the Diſtance of a General. He grows familiar, keeps Company 

with his Officers, and viſits the Sick; and all this, without the leaſt Appearance of 
Affectation: So that, in a Word, the Army, which had always held him in Eſteem, 

comes now to have a moſt tender Affection for him. $. 23. The People in 

the City being informed of this great Alteration in the Diſpoſitions of the Soldiers 
towards their Commander, continue him in his Employment for ſix Months longer, L. Papirius 
and no Conſuls are choſen for the Year 429. Papirius having now regained the Af- Curſor 
fections of his Soldiers, thinks himſelf in a Condition to undertake any thing. Ac- n; wr. 
cordingly he over-runs Samnium, and reduces the Samnites ſo low, that they ſue for ; 
Peace; which he grants them on three preliminary Conditions. 1. That they clothe 

all his Troops. 2. That they give his Army a Year's Pay; and 3%, That they 

get the Treaty confirmed by the Senate. As ſoon as Papirius has triumphed for 

his late Victories, he holds the Comitia by Centuries, where C. Sulpicius Longus, and 131 Con- 
O. Aulius Cerretanus, are choſen Conſuls. H. 24. And now when The Conſcript ſulſhip. 
Fathers come to conſider of the Peace, to be made with the Samnites, they difap- 

prove of the Terms offered by them, and therefore grant only a Truce for a Year, 

which the Samnites ſoon break. At the ſame time the Apulians revolt; and this 
obliges the Republick to divide her Forces, which are to act againſt theſe two Na- 

tions. But both Samnites and Apulians keep themſelves ſo cloſe in their fortified 
Places, that the Conſuls reap little Glory from the Campaign. [The People at Rome 

are at this time ſtruck with a ſudden Pannick, for which no Cauſe can be aſſigned. At 


laſted as long as the Republick itſelf. FH. 25. The Con/uls for the following Year < 
are that 9. Fabius, who 58 th a vies, — the Orders of the Dictator, and + og 
L. Fulvius Curvus. They firſt march together againſt the Samnites (who had raiſed” ; 

a formidable Army) and give them an entire Overthrow. [ The + Particulars of the + ide p. 
Action are related at large.) The Samnites impute ſo terrible a Defeat to the Anger 229, 230. 
of the Gods, whom they ſuppoſe offended with their Violation of their Oaths, and 
Breach of the 'Truce with the Romans. To appeaſe them, they reſolve to ſacrifice 

the chief Authors of that Breach; and one Brutulus Papius, a Man of Diſtinction, 


Captives, taken within the time of the Truce, and, in. ſhort, whatever their Fe- | 
ciales had demanded, ſhould be reſtored ro them. Brutulus is put into the Hands of / | 
ſome Samnite Ambaſſadors, to be carried to Rome; but he kills himſelf before he 4 
gets there, However, they ſurrender his dead Body to the Romans, who, of the 
Spoil offered by way of Reſtitution, accept only a part, together with the Cap- 


tives, but reje& whatever cannot be claimed by any private Roman as his own. But 
FOR 2 . not with- 
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notwithſtanding this remarkable Act of Juſtice in the Samnites, they cannot obtain Year of 
a Peace. And now ©, Fabius leads an Army againſt the Apuliaus without his Col- ROME 1 
legue (who in the mean time has a Triumph art Rome for the late Victory) reduces 1 
them, and has a double Title to a Triumph, with which he is honoured at his re- I 
turn from his Expedition. | | 3 
One A. Cornelius was this Year choſen Di#ator, but it was only to preſide at the Wn 
Games in the Abſence of the Conſuls, and during the Sickneſs of the Prætor. How- . 


8 0 
2 J TH 
— . 


ever, Livy finding that at the time of the Defeat of the Samnites, the Government 
was in the Hands of a Dictator, aſcribes, by miſtake, that fine Action to him. The 


Faſti Capitolini rectify the Error. 


BOOK XVIII. 


6. 1. IT had been a conſtant Maxim with the Romans to pardon the Nations 
which ſubmitted, and to treat none with Rigour, but the proud and un- 
tractable. But their late Succeſſes make them now deviate from that noble Rule, Z 
and reject the Petition of the Samnites, whom they thereby put under a Neceſſity — 
of continuing the War at all Hazards. And while the Republick is chooſing Titus 
Veturius, and Sp. Poſtumius, Conſuls,” the Samnites, in their Diet, appoint one Pon- 432. 
tius, an able General, to command their Troops. Pontius exhorts the Aſſembly 
not to fear a War with a People, who had received Reſlitution of Wrongs with 
Haughtineſs, and had refuſed Peace, when offered upon the moſt reaſonable Terms. 
The Gods, ſays he, are now no longer our Enemies, Juſtice accompanies our Arms, 
and we cannot fail of Succeſs. He then . immediately takes the Field with his 
Troops, and encamps near Caudium, a little Town in Samnium, about which the 
Ground is very proper for Ambuſhes. When the Conſuls are come within a League 
of him, he cauſes a Report to be ſpread, that the Samnite Army is at a great Di- 
ſtance from Caudium, laying Siege to Luceria in Apulia. The better to deceive the 
Romans, he employs ten of his Soldiers, who dreſs themſelves like Shepherds, lead 
their Flocks into the Plain, and ſuffer themſelves to be taken Priſoners. Being 
brought before the Con/uls, they confirm the former Report. Upon this a Council 
of War is called, and it is reſolved to march to the Relief of Luceria; but a Que- 
ſtion ariſes, whether to go the fartheſt Way about, or a ſhorter, which is leſs ſafe; 
and the latter is choſen. The Conſuls lead their Troops through narrow Ways, al- 
moſt impaſſable, till they come to the Place, called ſince, The Caudian Forks. It 
was a marſhy Meadow, ſhut in by Mountains, and ſo covered with Trees and 
Briers, as to be abſolutely inſurmountable. There was but one Way out, which 
was narrow and ſteep, and which the Samnites had taken care ro ſtop up, and 
guard with Troops. The Conſuls give Orders to clear it, but that is found imprac- = 
ticable; and now it is that they begin to ſuſpect an Ambuſcade, and that the Enemy 
is not far off. To avoid being inveſted they inſtantly turn back, but the Samnites 
have already blocked up the Way by which they had entered. When the Legions 
find themſelves ſhut in, without a Poſſibility of eſcaping, their Conſternation is in- .- 
expreſſible. The Officers and Soldiers fix their Eyes on one another, to ſee if they 1 
can diſcover any glimmering of Hopes in their Companions Looks. The Conſuls, 
to put a good Face upon the Matter, order the Camp to be pitched, and fortified; ; 
and the Soldiers obey, though at the ſame time they ſneer at the Precaution. The 5 
Lieutenant Generals and Legionary Tribunes come to the Conſul's Tent, and a Coun- = 
cil is held; but the Caſe is ſuch, that there is no room for Advice. In the mean 
time the Night comes on, and the Soldiers, inſtead of taking any reſt, ſpend the 
Time in diſcourſing on their unhappy Situation. On the other hand, the Samnites 
cannot come to any Determination what to do with their Enemies, who are at their 
Mercy. At length it is univerſally agreed to conſult Herennius, the Father of Pon- 
7445, a wile old Man, whom they look upon as a kind of Oracle, A Courier is ſent 
to him, for his Advice, with a Letter, to which he gives this Anſwer. I adviſe 
my Son to aft a humane Part, and neither to kill or — the Romans, but to open 
them a free Paſſage home. Pontius is ſo ſurpriſed at this Advice, which he diſlikes, 
that he ſends the Courier a ſecond time, to know whether there has not been ſome 
Miſtake; and then he receives another Anſwer of a different kind. Tell the Council 
from me, ſays the old Man, that I would not have them ſpare the Life of one ſingle 
Roman. The ſeeming Contradiction in theſe two. Anſwers makes the Samnites 
imagine, that there yo Myſtery in the Matter, and they preſs Pontius to ſend 
for his Father to the Camp, that he may explain himſelf. When the wiſe Heren- 
nius comes, he lets them BEE that in good Policy, there is no Medium between 
treating the Romans, ſo as to make them their Friends, or deſtroying them abſolutely. 
rf 16 2 N . However, 
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Year of Ho 


wever, Pontius and his Officers chooſe a middle Way, which their fooliſh Va- 


ROME nicy ſuggeſts. They are for ſparing the Lives of the Romans, but at the ſame time 


433+ 


for treating them as conquered Enemies. Whilſt the Samnites are thus deliberat- 
ing, the Komans, as the only Method they can take, fend a Deputation to them, to 


deſire a Truce upon equitable Terms, and, in caſe of refuſal, to invite them to a 


Battel. Pontius, with an haughty Air, tells the Deputies, That the Samnites have 
no Battels to fight; That the Victory is already gained; and That not a Man of them 
Hall eſcape till they have been diſarmed, and have paſſed one by one under the Yoke. 
That, beſides this, he expefts that they will quit Samnium, and withdraw their Colo- 
nies from all the Cities they have uſurped from the Samnites. And he forbids them, fo 
appear any more in his Preſence, if the Conſuls don't except the Terms propoſed. The 
Report of this Anſwer throws the Legions into the utmoſt Deſpair, The Conſuls 
are ſtruck dumb, and dare not declare themſelves for fo ſhameful a Treaty. But 
L. Lentulus, a conſiderable Officer in the Army, and who had been at the Head 
of the Deputation to the Samnites, breaks Silence, and in a long Harangue, ſhews 
the Neceſlity of complying with the Conditions impoſed, if they would fave their 
own Lives, or have any regard to the Preſervation of Rome itſelf. The Conſuls 
therefore ſignify to Pontius, that they conſent to lay down their Arms, and paſs 
under the Toke 3 and upon this they obtain a Conference with him. As to a Treaty 
of Peace, they declare, That they cannot determine any thing without the Approbation 
of the Roman People, and the Miniſtry of the Feciales. That their Power extends no 
farther than to make Promiſes, and a ſimple Contract, which they are ready to ſtrengthen, 
by giving Hoftages. The Stipulation is accepted, and the Conſuls, Lieutenant Gene- 
rals, Dueftors, and Legionary Tribunes, ſign the Convention; fix hundred Roman 
Knights are to be given as Hoſtages; and the Samnites are to have Power to cut off 
their Heads, in caſe the Republick does not perform the Conſuls Promiſes. 


37 


6. 2. And now the fatal Day being come, for the Roman Army to paſs under the TheRoman 


Yoke, the ſix hundred Knights march firſt out of the Camp unarmed, and with onl 
one Garment on; and theſe are conducted to a Place of Safety. The Conſuls fol- 
low next, then the inferior Officers, and at laſt the Soldiers, one by one. The 
Samnites inſult them as they paſs; and if any Roman returns but a fierce Look, he 
is immediately knocked down, or killed. 

The Romans could have reached Capua the ſame Day; but partly out of Diſtruſt 
of that City, and partly out of Shame to be ſeen in ſo miſerable a Condition, they 
chuſe rather to lie on the Ground in the open Air, without Food or Refreſhment. 
The next Day the Capuans ſend Clothes, Horſes, and Arms to the Conſuls, and Re- 
freſhment for the whole Army. Nevertheleſs, the Romans are ſo overwhelmed 
with Shame, that they ſeem unaffected with this Hoſpitality. They keep their 
Eyes fixed on the Ground, and ſhun all Diſcourſe. The next Day they ſer out for 
Rome, accompanied to the Frontiers, by the choice of the young Campanian Nobi- 
lity, but they ſtill obſerve the fame Behaviour, and ſhew the ſame Dejection of 
Mind; which when it is reported to the Senate of Capua by the young Noblemen 
at their return, it begets, in many of them, a Contempt for the Romans. One 
of them however declares, that he judges differently of the dumb Confuſion of the 
Romans. I perceive, lays he, in this obſtinate Silence, the Marks of a Rage, which 
ferments without evaporating. Their Eyes, fixed upon the Ground, ſbe how much their 
Thoughts are bent on Revenge; and their refuſing to be comforted, is a Proof, that they 
will never forgive the Affront they have received. The Romans will have it always 
before their Eyes; but the Samnites will not always have Caudian Forks 0 ſhut them up in. 

In the mean time the People at Rome, without Orders from the Senate, and as 
it were by tacit Conſent, put on the deepeſt Mourning. No Invectives are ſpared 
againſt the Cowards (as they are termed) before their Arrival; but as ſoon as they 
appear, the publick Indignation is changed into Pity. Nevertheleſs, they do not 
enter the City till Night, and then every one ſteals home, and hides himſelf in his 
own Houſe: Even the Conſuls baniſh themſelves from Society, after they have per- 


formed one indiſpenſable Office, which is to name a Difator. They pitch upon 


Q: Fabius Ambuſtus ; but ſome Defe& being found in the Nomination, Æmilius 
Papus is ſubſtituted in his room. However, the People are not yet ſatisfied. No 
Magiſtrate appointed by thoſe unfortunate Conſuls can pleaſe them. The Govern- 
ment falls into an Interregnum. H. 3. And now the Republick caſts her Eyes 


on two great Men who have been for ſome time forgotten, Papirius Curſor, and 
Publilias Philo. Theſe are choſen Conſuls in the Comitia, and they enter upon their 1341 Con- 


Army paſs 
under the 
Yoke. 


Office the very Day of their Election. The firſt care of Papirius is to obtain a ſulſbip. 


Decree of the Senate, importing, that there had been no Defect in point of Re- 
ligion in their Inauguration. The next thing is to aſſemble the Senators, to conſi- 
der of the Stipulation, made with the Samnites, by the late Conſuls. The Conſcript 
Fathers being met, Poſtumius, one of thoſe. unfortunate Generals, is ordered to 


ſpeak firſt. He addreſſes himſelf to the ws with great Modeſty and bu 
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The Me- mility, owns the Treaty to be infamous, but declares, That the Roman People are Year ol 
thod taten not bound by it, ſince it was made without their Orders; and that the Republick ROME 


by the Re- is obliged in Juſtice to nothing more, than to deliver up into the Hands of the 
publick to Samnites all thoſe who had ſigned ir. And he adviſes therefore, that the new Con- 
free ber ſelf ſuls raiſe a new Army, and lead it into the Field; but that before they enter upon 
from obſer- Action, they ſurrender to the Mercy of the Samnites, his Collegue and him, with 
ving the all the other Officers, who had been Parties to the Convention. The Senators are 
Treatymade ſtruck with Admiration at the Generoſity f Poſtumius, and are univerſally melted 
by the Con- with Compaſſion for ſo many worthy Men, his Companions in Misforrune. How- 
ſuls at the ever, they all approve gf the Propoſal, except two Tribunes of the People, who, 
Caudian fince their return from the Caudian Forks, had been raiſed to that Office. Theſe 
Forks. contend, not only That the Motion made by Poſtumius is unjuſt in itſelf, but by no 
means ſufficient to diſcharge the Demands which the Samnites have upon Rome: And 

that as to themſelves, their Office is Fug; and their Perſons not ſubject to the Decrees 

of the Senate. To the laſt of theſe Pleas Poſtumius replies, That the Senate may de- 

fer delivering up the Tribunes till they are out of Office, and then cauſe them to be beaten 

with Rods in the Forum, by way of Amends to the Samnites for the Delay. But as 

| to the reſt, he preſſes the immediate execution of what he had propoſed, and offers 
* Vide p. fuch plauſible *® Arguments for it, that the Senate are charmed with his Diſcourſe ; 
244. and even the two Tribunes conſent to follow the Fate of their Companions, and to 
that end abdicate their Office: The Republick, which till now has been ſunk in an 

Abyſs of Sorrow, is overjoyed to ſee her ſelf delivered from a ſhametul Treaty, at 

the Expence only of a few Officers Lives, which ſhe can eaſily ſpare, Nothing is 

talked of but the Generofity of Poftamius, whole Devotement is compared to that 

of Decius; and the Roman Youth are ſo animated, that there needs no Orders to 

raiſe Troops. The new Legions are formed almoſt wholly of Voluntiers. As ſoon 

as the Army comes near the Enemy's Camp, Preparations are made for ſurrendring 

up the Roman Officers in due Form by a Fecialis. $. 4. Cornelius Arvina is the 


af Perſon appointed for this Purpoſe ; and as ſoon as the Priſoners are brought bound 


into Pontius's Preſence, he addreſſes himſelf to him in the following Words. Since 
theſe Men undertook, without any Commiſſion, to conclude a Treaty of Peace with you, 
and committed a Crime in ſo doing, we deliver them up to you, in order to free our ſelves 
from any Share in the Puniſhment, which they alone have deſerved. Upon which 
Poſtumins, as if offended with what the Fecialis had ſaid, gives him a hard Blow on 
the Thigh with his Knee, and looking fternly at him, ſays, I am now a Samnite, 
and you an Ambaſſador of Rome. I have therefore by this Blow violaied the Law of 
Nations, and you are thereby the better authorized to make War upon us. But the 
Samnite General is not impoſed upon by this premeditated Artifice. He lays before 
Poſtumius and the Fecialis, the Injuſtice and Baſeneſs of their Proceeding. He tells 
them, that if the Roman People will preſerve their Honour untainted, and main- 
tain the Rules of Equity, they muſt either perform the Conditions of the Treaty, 
or ſend the Roman Army again into the Caudian Forks. And, as to Poſtumias's Be- 
haviour to the Fecialis, he thus concludes his Diſcourſe. Will you be able to impoſe 
on the Gods by theſe thin Diſguiſes? Will they take Poſtumius for a Samnite, and con- 
fider the Blow he has given, as an Inſult offered to the Roman People by a Samnite ? 
Is it ibus that you ſport with Religion and Fidelity? Are ſuch Indicrous Tranſactions be- 
coming the Gravity of à Conſul, and the Dignity of a great Nation? Pontius has no 
ſooner ended his Diſcourſe, than he orders his Lictors to untie the Roman Officers, 
and leave them free to return. You, ſays he, indeed have acquitted your ſelves of your 
perſonal Obligations, but can the Roman People perſuade themſelves, that they have diſ- 
charged their Duty? S. 5. Bur now the Samnites repent too late of their not 
having hearkened to the wiſe Counſels of old Herennius; and Pontius loſes much of 
his Credit, while the Romans look upon the Liberty they have obtained of making 
War, as equal to Victory. However, many Cities in Alliance with Rome being 
diſguſted at her late Proceedings, entertain Thoughts of deſerting. The Inhabi- 
rants of Satricum particularly join with a Body of Samnites, ſurpriſe Fregelle, a 
Roman Colony, and having by a Promiſe of Quarter engaged the Garfiſon to la 
down their Arms, burn them afterwards alive. §. 6. Capua likewiſe at this 
time prepares for a Revolt, and the chief Heads of this great City, enter into a 
Plot to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. This, with ſome other Alarms, induce the 
C. Mænius, Republick to name a Di#ator, the Conſuls being employed in the War. C. Meænius 
Difator, is choſen, and he appoints M. Foſtius to be his General of Horſe. The new Dic- 
; Zator's Commiſſion extends only to his making Enquiry into State Crimes, and 
puniſhing them. And the Terror which a Judge, without Appeal, ſpreads through- 
out Campania is fo great, that the Heads of the Conſpiracy of Capua kill them- 
felves, to avoid Puniſhment. But now the Dictator thinks fit to ſtretch his Com- 
miſſion ; and pretending, that all intriguing and canvaſſing for Offices, is a kind 
of Treaſon againſt the State, he cites many Patricians to appear before him der 
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Year. of cuſatious of that kind. In vain they appeal to the Tribunes of the People; nothing 
ROME can ſcreen them from an abſolute Power. However, as the Difator is a Plebeian, 

and his Aim ſeems chiefly levelled at the Nobility, the whole Body of them ex- 
claim againſt him, and threaten to proſecute him as a Criminal, as ſoon as his Dic- 
tatorſbip is 1 Menius is terrified by theſe Menaces; and though innocent, 


yet fearing leſt his Reputation ſhould ſuffer, he aſſembles the People, and to con- 
vince them of his Innocence, abdicates the Oictatorſbip, that he may be brought to 
a Trial. The Conſuls are appointed to be his JuCges, and they acquit him honour- 
ably. (It is probable that Pablilius, who was a Plebeian, ſhewed ſome Warmth in 
the Defence of Menius, and being thereupon defamed by the Nobility, took the 
ſame Step as the Dictator had done, and reſigned the Con/ulſhip. He likewiſe was 
acquitted.) $. 7. But the Republick having now but one Conſul, it is thought 
neceſſary to create a Dictator. Papirius cannot nominate himſelf, but he pitches | 
upon Cornelius Lentulus, a Man without Ambition, who chuſes Papirius to be his Cornelius 
General of Horſe, and is governed by his Advice in all Caſes. The chief View of Lentulus 
both the Commanders being to deliver the ſix hundred Roman Knights, given as Djigator. - 
Hoſtages, and who are Priſoners in Luceria, they divide their Forces. Cornelius by 
halts near Caudium, with the ſame Troops which he had delivered by his Advice 
out of the Caudian Forks. Pontius is in doubt, for ſome time, whether he ſhall 
march to the Relief of Luceria, or hazard an Engagement. He determines for the 
latter, and draws up his Troops in order of Battel. Upon this the Dictator aſſem- 
bles his Soldiers, in order to harangue them. But the Soldiers are ſo cager to fight, 
that they give no Attention to him. They preſs their Euſigus to march faſter, and 
being ſpirited by Revenge to a Degree of Fury, they ruſh upon the Enemy's Swords, 
without obſerving their uſual Order, or waiting the Command of their General. 
Nothing can ſtand before them; the Samnites are routed ;z and their Camp is taken 
and pillaged. $. 8. On the other hand, Papirius having entered Apulia, and 
being aſhiſted by the People of Arpi, old Enemies of the Samnites, lays Siege to 
Luceria; but is fo ſtraitened by the Difficulty of getting Proviſions, that the Ar- 
rival of the victorious Army at his Camp is very ſeaſonable. The Samnites, who 
have likewiſe an Army encamped near Luceria, finding that the Place cannot hold 
out long, reſolve to give the Beſiegers Battel. But when every thing is getting 
ready on both ſides for a general Action, Ambaſſadors arrive from Tarentum, to put 
a Stop to all Hoſtilities by their Mediation; and they threaten War againſt which 
ever Party ſhall perſiſt in carrying on the War. Papirius deſpiſes their Menaces; 
inſults them with Raillery, and prepares to attack the Enemy, who decline an En- 
gagement, and refer themſelves to the Negotiation of the Tarentini. But the Ro- 
mans being the more encouraged by this Timorouſneſs of the Samnites, force their 
Lines, ad make fo great a Slaughter of them, that the Roman Generals are forced 
to reſtrain the Fury of their Troops, in regard to the fix hundred Knights in Luceria, 
whom the Beſieged might, perhaps, in Revenge and Deſpair, put to death. The 
Town is ſoon obliged to capitulate, and the Garriſon offers to releaſe the ſix hun- 
dred Hoſtages, on condition that the Romans will raiſe the Siege. But Papirius 
inſiſts on ſomething more, and will have them all paſs, unarmed, under the Toke, and 
Pontius (who had thrown. himſelf into the Town) at the Head of them. The 
Conditions are accepted; and thus the Romans retaliate the Ignominy they had un- 
dergone at the Caudian Forks. 5. 9. Cornelius having laid down his Difator- 

434. Ship, Papirius Curſor, and ©, Aulius Cerretanus, are choſen Conſuls. The latter gives 13 7th Con- 
the Samnites a Defeat in Apulia, and takes Ferentum; the former takes Satricum, and ſaſoip. 
at his return to Rome has the Honours of a Triumph, which he did not enjoy the 
Year before, though a more glorious one, becauſe he had acted under the Auſpices 
of a ſuperior Magiſtrate. [The Character * of Papirius.] He appears no more in * Vide p. 
publick Buſineſs tor ſome time. $. 10. The Conſuls who ſucceed him, are 254. 

437. L. Plautius Venno, and M. Foſlius Flaccinator z and they reap the Fruits of Papirius s 136th Con- 
Victories. Many of the Samnite Cities ſend Deputies to demand Peace; but theſe ſalſbip. 
being referred to the People in Comitia, and the Caudian Legions making a part of 
thoſe Aſſemblies, the latter are too much exaſperated to let the Samnites obtain more 
than a two Years Truce. And now the Terror which is ſpread in Apulia by the 
Roman Army, which Plautius conducts thither, is ſo great, that the two Cities of 
Teanum and Canuſium ſurrender, to avoid being pillaged. Capua likewiſe being fo di- 
vided by inteſtine Seditions, as to be no longer in a Condition to govern her ſelf, 
defires the Romans to give her a Governor, and new Laws. And now it is that the 

x Romans firſt turn Campania into a Præfecture, and ſend thither a Prefet?. [The 
t Difference between the Roman Præſectures, Municipia, and Colonies.] To keep + Vide p. 
Campania ſteady and quiet, the Romans ere& a new Tribe there, called the Falernian 256. 
Tribe, from the Hill Falernus z another on the Borders of the Ufens, from whence Two new 
it is called the Ufentine Tribe. The Number of Men in Rowe fit to bear Arms Tribes ad- 


appears, by a Cenſus this Year, to be two hundred and fifty thouſand, $. IT. ded to the 
| - This twenty nine. 
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137th Con- ©. | , a 
ſulſbip. Apulia z and Antium follows the Example of Capua, in aſking a Governor and 


Laws from Nome. But this City is not made a Roman Præfecture, nor does ſhe 
receive Laws from ſingle Perſons, ſent thither on purpoſe. This is left to the Care 
of the Patrons of the Colony. (It was then cuſtomary, not only for private Fami- 
lies, bur likewiſe for Cities, and whole Provinces, to have their Patrons, who were 

often of the principal Nobility of Rome. The Patrons of the Manicipia were ge- 

nerally of the Families of thoſe Conſuls who had conquered them; and the Protec- 

tors of the Colonies, were the Children of thoſe who had received the Commiſſion 

128/b Con: to plant them.) 6. 12. The ſucceeding Conſuls, P. Nautius, and M. Popilius, 
ſulbio are ſcarce entered upon their Office, when they are obliged to nominate a Dictator. 
L. Amili- L. Enilins is the Perſon choſen. He inveſts Saticula, a City of Campania, in Al- 
us, Dicta- liance with the Samnites, and defeats the Samnite Army, who come to relieve it 
te but his Dictatorſbip expires before he can take the Place. §. 13. And now the 
1 Romans have got ſuch a Habit of ſuffering none but Dictators to command their 
129th Con- Armies, that though the famous Papirius Curſor, and Publilius Philo are choſen 
ſulſvip, Conſuls, they name ©, Fabius Maximus (who had been formerly General of Horſe 
co Papirins) to be Dictator, and to carry on the Siege of Saticula. While he is 
making his Attacks, the Samnites come and inſult the Roman Camp, in which the 

* Dictator had left his Cavalry, under the Command of Aulius Cerretanus, his Gene- 

ral of Horſe. Aulius, without conſulting the Di&ator, ſallies out with the Roman 

Kuigbts, diſcovers the General of the Samnite Troops, ruſhes on him, and lays him 

dead the firſt Stroke with his Lance. But having penetrated too far into the Ene- 

my's Squadrons, he cannot retire; and the Samnites give their General's Brother 

the Glory of revenging his Death. He diſmounts Aulius, and ſtabs him when fal- 

len. However, the invincible Roman Knights diſmount, and recover his dead Body 

out of the Hands of the Enemy. The Samnites retire towards Pliſtia, and take 

that Place by Aſſault. In the mean time Saticula capitulates, and then the Difator 

marches to beſiege Sora, on the Banks of the Liris. The Samnites follow him to 

defend it; upon which he faces about, flies to meet them, and finds them about 

the Lautulæ, near the Pomptine Marſhes. Night puts an end to the Battel fought 

there, the Succeſs of which is doubtful; and both Armies continue their March 

towards Sora. §. 14. But now the Dictator chuſes a new General of Horſe, 

L. Fabius, to ſucceed Aulius. He orders him to go to Rome, fetch thence ſome 

freſh Levies, conceal his March from the Enemy, and poſt his Men in inacceſſible 

Places, near the Town he is going to beſſege. This is no ſooner. executed, than 

the Dictator pretends Fear, and keeps cloſe within his Entrenchments, in order 

thereby to draw all the Samnite Army about him. Then on a ſudden he hoiſts 

over his Tent the Red Standard (which was the Signal of Battel.) But before he 

engages, he firſt tells his Soldiers, that their Caſe is ſuch, that they muſt either 

conquer or periſh z That he has ordered Fire to be ſet to their Tents and Baggage, 

but that they may ſoon make up the Loſs, by the Plunder of the rebellious Cities. 

However, his private Orders are only to ſet Fire to thoſe Tents, which are next 

the Ramparts, and this is to be the Signal for the General of Horſe to move. Every 


entirely defeated, and their Camp plundered and the Roman Soldiers have the far- 
ther ; of finding at their return to their Camp, that their Tents and Baggage 
are not burnt. 6. 15. Sora is {till beſieged in Form, when the new Conſuls, 

140th Con- M. Petelius Libo, and C. Sulpicius Longus, enter upon Office. They march to con- 
fu ſbip. tinue the Siege, and pitch their Camp ſo near the Place, that it almoſt touches the 
Walls. While they are deliberating upon the proper Place, where to make their 
Attacks, a Deſerter from the Town offers a Scheme, whereby he propoſes, with 

the help of ten choſen Men only, to put the Place into their Hands. The Con/uls 

. of the Deſign, and in order to its being put in execution, remove their 

J ſome Miles from Sora. This throws the Garriſon into a kind of Security; 

and in the mean time the Deſerter, at the Head of the ten Soldiers, ſteals into the 

upper City, by a Way thought impracticable, places his Men in a narrow ſteep 

Path, where they may caſily defend themſelves, and then runs into the Town, 

crying out, To Arms, to Arms, the Enemy are in Poſſeſſion of the Eminences which 

command the Place. A Fright ſeizes the Inhabitants; they ruſh out at the Gates, 

and the Romans, in the Morning, enter the Town, without Reſiſtance. Two 

hundred and twenty, of the Priſoners (who had been the chief Authors of the Re- 

volt, and of the Maſſacre of the Roman Colony there ſettled) are ſent to Rome, 

| Where, they are firſt beaten with Rods, and then beheaded. $. 16. The 
Deſtruction of Sora is followed by the ſurpriſing of three Cities of the Aurunci, 

1 Auſona, Minturna, and Yeſcia,'the ſame. Day. The Romans barbarouſly maſſacre 
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This happy Year is followed by another as proſperous, under the Adminiſtration of Year of 
AEmilius Barbula, and Junius Brutus Bubulcas. Several Towns are taken in ROME 


436. 


thing is executed with wonderful Harmony, and by this Stratagem the Samnites are 
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Book XVIII. 


Year of of two thouſand five hundred Men ſent thither from Rome to ſecure it, for the 
ROME future, againſt all. Attempts. But notwithſtanding all theſe Examples, factious 


But though great Preparations are made for the War, Sulpicius is not in haſte to 


home, by the Innovations of Appius, one of the Cenſors. He was an able Civilian, Appius zhe 


442. 
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Capua is again diſpoſed to revolt, fo that the Republick names a Dictator, C. Mænius, 

to go thither, and keep the Capuans in awe. In the mean time Sulpicius appears 

with his Army near Caudium, where the Samnites have drawn together a great 

Body of Troops, and are waiting for the deſired Inſurrection of the Campanians, 

to join them. The two Armies come to an Engagement, in which the Samnites 

loſe thirty thouſand Men; and then the Conqueror marches his Army to Bovianum. 

8. 17. But though they are thus vanquiſhed, they are not yet ſubdued. The Ro- 

mans now chuſe L. Papirius Curſor (a fifth time) and C. Junius Brutus (a ſecond 141% Con- 
time) to be their Con/uls : But ſoon after, for what Reaſon is unknown, C. Pere- ſulſhip. 
lius Libs is nominated Difator, and to command the Troops. He repairs to the 

Camp near Bovianum, and ſoon after quits that Poſt to retake Fregeilze from the 

Enemy. Having done this, without fighting, he next appears before Nola And 

thus the Romans are employed for two Years, in recovering the Cities, which the 

Samnites had drawn off trom them by their Negotiations. $. 18. | The Ad-. 
venture of the Muſicians, who at this time leave Rome all at once by Agreement.) 142d Con- 
$. 19. While M. Yalerius Maximus, one of the new Conſuls, is carrying on the /ulſbip. = 
War againſt the Samnites, and P. Decius Mus is lying ſick at Rome, News is brought | 
thither, that the northern Hetrurians threaten the Republick. Upon this Decius, 

by order of the Senate, names a Dictator, and pitches upon C. Sulpicius Longus. 


begin Hoſtilities, and his Moderation has its Effect. The Hetrurians keep quiet 
within their own Bounds. §. 20. But now the Republick is diſturbed at 


and an Oracle among the Romans, in all knotty Points of Law, but a Lover of Cenſor. 
Reformations, and one who took great Delight in overturning the moſt antient In- 

ſtitutions, in interpreting the Laws, and an ſetting up for a Legiſlator. Hitherto, 

none but Patricians, or the moſt conſiderable of the Commons, had been admitted 

into the Senate; but Appius introduces there the Libertini, i. e. the Sons of thoſe The Sons of 
who had been Slaves, and had afterwards obtained their Liberty. Having thus de- Freed-men 
baſed the Senate, he attacks the Prieſthood, which had always been e By to the admitted 
Nobility. The oldeſt Prieſthood in Rome was that belonging to the Ara Maxima, into the Se- 
which Evander erected to Hercules; and it had been given at that very time to an old zaze. 

Man of the Aborigines, named Potitius, and had continued ever ſince in his Family. 

The Cenſor prevails with the Potitii, to reſign this Prieſthood to the Slaves be- 

longing to the Publick, and employed in the publick Works. But if Appius thus 

caſt a Blemiſh on the Senate and Prieſthood, he made his Country Amends, by the 

uſeful Works he undertook, with Succeſs. He made an Aqueduct ſeven Miles Agua Ap- 
long, and thereby ſupplied Rome with Plenty of wholeſome Water. He likewiſe pia. 
made that famous Road from Rome to Capua, which was called The Appian Way, Via Appia. 
and which laſted entire above eight hundred Vears. F. 21. But notwithſtand- 

ing theſe magnificent Works, Appius is hated by the greateſt part of the Senators; 
and in the ſucceeding Conſulſbip of C. Funius Brutus, and Q. Æmilius Barbula, he 143d Con- 
receives a ſenſible Mortification. They complain to the People in Comitia, of his /u//hip. _ 
new Liſt of Senators, and get it cancelled, ſo that the Senate reſumes its former 7he Sons of 
Luſtre. On the other hand, the People not only recover an old Privilege, but ex- Freed-men 
tend it farther, than before. By a Law in the Year 393. the Comitia had been em- excluded the 
powered to chuſe ſix out of the twenty four Legionary Tribunes in the Conſular Senate. 
Armies, conſiſting of four Legions. This Privilege had been, for ſome time paſt, 

uſurped from them by the Conſuls and Dictators. But now it is decreed, that the 

People ſhall, inſtead of ſix, name ſixteen of the twenty four Tribunes. At this 

time likewiſe, the Roman People, at the Motion of Decius Mus, one of their Tri- 

bunes, appoint two Men to take care of the naval Affairs of the Republick. H. 22. 

Whilſt the Romans are thus employed at Rome, their Conſuls prepare to lead two 

Armies into the Field. It falls to Brutus's Lot to carry on the War in Samnium, 

and to Æmilius to march into Hetruria. The latter finds the Eren ready to lay 

Siege to Sutri, a Town about thirty three Miles from Rome, and a ſort of Key to 

the Roman State, on that ſide. The Hetrurians, truſting to their Numbers, hazard 

a Battel, and are defeated by the Conſul, who obtains a Triumph at Rome. F. 23. 

Nor is Junius Brutus leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites. He firſt takes Cluvia by 

Aſſault, and then Bovianum, the Spoils of which he gives to his Soldiers. §. 24. 

And now the Samnites, no longer daring to cope with a Conſular Army in the open 

Field, have recourſe to Arrifice, and endeavour to draw their Enemies into new 

Caudian Forks. In reality, they allure the Roman Troops, by the hopes of Booty, 

into the Foreſt of Avernus, where they have poſted great Numbers of Men. But 

the Romans, upon the firſt Diſcovery of the Ambuſh, draw. up in order with ſo 


much Expedition, and behaye themſelves wel ſo much Reſolution and Bravery, 


| thar 
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that twenty thouſand Samnites are left dead upon the Spot. S. 27. In the Year of 
144th Con- e Conſulſbip of Q: Fabius, and C. Marcius Rutilus, the Tranquillity and ROME 
ſulſbip. rfe& Concord at home, to which fo much Proſperity abroad is owing, is very 443. 

near being deſtroyed by the Ambition and Obſtinacy of the Cenſor Appius. In the 
Year 322, a Law had been paſſed, enacting, that no Cenſor ſhould continue in his 
Office longer than eighteen Months: But Appius refuſes to comply with this Regu- 
lation, depending on the Favour of the People, who were pleaſed with his Aque- 
duct, and new Road. And indeed, of all the Tribanes of the People, Sempronius 
Sopbus alone ventures to oppoſe this dangerous Infraction of the Laws. He cites 
Appius to appear before the Comitia, and there puts ſuch Queſtions to him, as it is 
impoſſible for him to anſwer with any Plauſibleneſs of Reaſon; and when he has 
done, he orders the Officers of Juſtice to .carry him to Priſon. Appius appeals to 
the whole Body of the Tribunes, of which, ſeven are againſt him; but three take 
him under their Protection. And as no Perſon can be condemned at their Tribunal, 
unleſs they are all unanimous, he, by this means, eſcapes, and keeps the Cer/or/hip 
three Years longer, contrary to the Inclination of the People, and the Intereſt of 
the Republick. F. 26. But this inteſtine Diſturbance does not ſtop the Pro- 
greſs of the Roman Arms. Fabius marches againſt the Hetrurians, and defeats them 
near Sutri. The Fugitives take Refuge in the Ciminian Foreſt, a Foreſt fo thick 
and large, that, in all Probability, no one had ever paſſed through it ſince the Crea- 

* tion. Fabius is, however, for purſuing the Enemy into their hiding Places, but no 
Officer in the Army, except himſelf, is of that Opinion. 8 are afraid of finding 
Caudian Forks in Hetruria; and therefore ſeeing their General obſtinate, they ſend 
Complaints of his Raſhneſs to Rome. In the mean time he employs one Cæſo Fa- 
bius, his near Relation, to examine the Foreſt, and the Places about it. Cæſo diſ- 
guiſes himſelf and Servant in the Habit of Shepherds; paſſes through the Foreſt 
into Hetruria; informs himſelf of the Nature and Government of the Country, 
and even penetrates as far as Umbria, where he diſcovers himſelf to the Senate of 
Camerinum, to be a Roman, and obtains a Promiſe from them to furniſh the Roman 
Army with thirty Days Proviſions, in caſe it comes into that Country. Upon 
the Report made by this Diſcoverer, the General enters the Foreſt with his Troops, 
and before Sun-riſing, gains the Hill Ciminus (from which the Foreſt took its Name.) 
Thence he with Pleaſure ſurveys the fertile Plains of Hetruria, and promiſes himſelf 
much Spoil, and many important Conqueſts. On his return to the Camp he finds 
two Tribunes of the People, attended by fifty Deputies, who had been ſent by both 
Senate and People, to forbid his entering rhe Foreſt. 

W hilft Fabius continued on the Hill Ciminus, he had ſent Detachments into He- 
truria to fetch off Booty. This had alarmed all the Country, and even the People 
on the Confines of Umbria; ſo that prodigious Numbers of each Nation take the 
Field, and come to Sutrium. To deceive the Enemy, Fabius pretends Fear, and 
keeps cloſe within his Entrenchments. At the ſame time he tells his Men, that the 
HFetrurians are not ſo good Soldiers as the Samnites, whom they have ſo often yan- 
_ ; and by ſome dark Words, he makes them believe, he has a ſecret Corre- 
pondence in the Enemy's Camp, and is ſure of Victory. In the Night he draws 
up his Army in Battalia, within the Entrenchments of the Camp, orders the Wall 

| to be levelled, and the Ditch to be filled up on one fide, and then marches out, and 
ſurpriſes the Enemy aſleep. It is affirmed, that the Hetrurians had fixty thouſand 
Men killed and taken Priſoners. The chief Lacumonies, after this Overthrow, ſend 
Deputies to Rome, to demand a Suſpenſion of Arms, which is granted for thirty 
Years. $. 27. But the Roman Arms have not the fame Succeſs againſt the 
Samnites. For though Marcius, the Conſul, gains at firſt ſome Advantages over 
them, the Roman Fleet, under the Command of P. Cornelius, meets with Misfor- 
The Fr: tunes. This was the firſt Fleet the Republick had ever ſent to Sea. The Admiral 
Roman makes a Deſcent at Pompeium, beyond Cape Palinurus, and his Troops, meeting 
Eleet. with no Op ponies at firſt, are by the eager deſire of Booty, carried as far as Na- 
ceria; ſo that the Inhabitants of the Country have time to aſſemble together, and 
intercept the Komans in their return, Few of them eſcape to their Ships. This 
News, with a falſe Report that Fabius had met with Caudian Forks in the Ciminian 
Foreſt, revives the Courage of the Samnites, and they give Marcius Battel, the Suc- 
ceſs of which is doubtfuf. However, the Conſul being dangerouſly wounded in 
the Action, the Republick judges it neceſſary to name a Dictator, and caſts her 
Eyes again on Papirius Curſtr. Bur the Difficulty is how to get him nominated. 
It is uncertain at Rome, whether Marcius be alive; and beſides this, the Samnites 
have ſtopped up all the Ways to his Camp: And as for Fabius, it is much doubted 
wherher he will be prevailed upon to name his mortal Enemy to the Dictatorſbip, 
or whether Papirius will accept of that Dignity from him. o remove theſe Dif- 
ficulties, the Senate paſs a Decree, commanding Fabius to nominate Papirius to the 
Dictatorſbip, and enjoining Papirius to accept it. When the Deputies _ the 
e 2 | enate 
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f Senate come to the Camp of Fabius, and propoſe the Matter to him, he is ſtruck 
COME with Surpriſe and Confuſion, but keeps his Temper, and retires to his Teng, with- 


out coming to any Determination. But at length his Love for his Country gets the 
Aſcendant of his perſonal Reſentment againſt Papirius, and at Midnight (according 
to Cuſtom) he declares him Dictator. However, he ſhews by his Carriage the 
Struggle he has had to get the better of his Paſſions; for when the Deputies con- 
gratulate him on the Victory he has gained over himſelf, they cannot get one Word 
trom him. $. 28. And now the Republick thinking Papirius able enough Papirius 
alone to govern the State, chuſe no Conſuls all the Year. Fabius, however, in qua- Curſor, 
lity of Pro-Conſul, continues to command the Army in Hetruria, and carries the Dictator. 


War into Umbria, where the Umbri are defeated, and appear no more in the Field. 


But in the mean time the Hetrurians aſſemble the moſt numerous Army they have 
ever had, on the Banks of a little Lake, called Vadimonius, near Viterbo. All the 


Soldiers of it (according to ſome Authors) make a Vow, never to return Home, 


till they have conquered. And this they ſuppoſe to be the meaning of the Lex Fabius de- 
Sacra, by which they were bound. Others ſay, that the Governors of the Na- feats the 
tion had ordered all the Youth to repair to the Army, upon pain of having their Hetruri- 


Heads devoted to Jupiter; and that this was what was meant by their Sacred Law. ans, who 


Be that as it will, this extraordinary Engagement has ſuch an effect upon them, that have bound 
during the Action, the Romans cannot imagine that they are contending with the hemſelves 
tame People, they have ſo often vanquiſhed. The firſt Line of the Roman Army is by the Lex 
Cut to pieces, and the ſecond repulſed z ſo that the Pro-Conſal is obliged to bring Sacra. 
his Tyiarii to engage. Bur theſe being aſſiſted by the Cavalry, who diſmount, and 

lace themſelves in the firſt Line, ike Hetrurian, Battalions are at length entirely 

roken and routed. §. 29. Nor is Papirius leſs ſucceſsful againſt the Samnites, 
who, to give their Soldiers more Pride and Spirit, furniſh them with finer Arms, 
and finer Habits, than uſual. They divide their Troops into two Bodies, one of 
which they clothe in Stuff of various Colours, and turniſh with gilt Bucklers. 
The other is adorned with ſilvered Bucklers, and clothed in white Habits. Thar 
the Roman Soldiers may not be ſurpriſed with this Novelty, their Officers inform 
them of it, and tell them, that the true Dreſs of a Soldier is a Sword and Courage. 
Gold and Silver, ſay they, are of no uſe in Baitels, but to encreaſe the Covetouſneſs of 
an Enemy, that is greedy of rich Spoils. True Glory conſiſts in martial Bravery, and 
not in an effeminate Dreſs. Thoſe who are pooreſt at the beginning of an Action, are 
often the richeſt at the end of it. Victory covers them with thoſe Ornaments, winch 
they have deſpiſed. Papirius commands the right Wing of the Romans, which faces 
the many-coloured Troops of the Enemy; and his General of Horſe, Junius Brutus, 
commands the left, which faces their white Battalions. [The f Battel is deſcribed.) + Vide p. 
Papirius, after the Victory, returns to Rome, and having triumphed, depoſites the 287, 288. 
fine Arms taken from the Samnites, with the Bankers, to adorn the Roman Fo- Papirius de- 
rum with them: And hence ariſes the Cuſtom of adorning the Forum with Spoils, feats thbe 
on thoſe Days, when the Gods are carried in Proceſſion through the Streets of Samnites. 
Rome. (The Triumph of the Pro-Conſul Fabius had preceded that of the Di#ator, 
and though leſs ſplendid, had been accompanied with more Applauſe, becauſe he 
had had no Sharer in his Glory; whereas, the other had been much indebted for his 
Succeſs, not only to his General of Horſe, bur to his two Lieutenant Generals, 
M. Valerius and P. Decius. ä 

Papirius is now grown old. He appears no more in any publick Station; but 
for the future, leaves all the Glory of heroical Exploits to his Rival Fabius. Of 


theſe two it may be obſerved, that the former had more Prudence and Temper, the 


latter was more bold and enterpriſing. And if (as Livy contends) Papirius would 
have put a Stop to Alexander's Progreſs, had that Hero come into Italy; on the 
other hand, had Fabius been a King, and commanded an Army abſolutely dependant 
on him, he would haye been another Alexander. In ſhort, the one was born to be 
the Support and Defence of his Country, the other to be a rapid and indefatigable 
Conqueror. | 
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145th Con- H. 1. "RD Didctatorſbip of Papirius being expired, ©. Fabius and P. Decius Mus, 445. 
ſulſbip. are choſen Conſuls. Samnium falls by Lot to the former, and Hetruria 
to the latter. Fabius takes Nuceria from the Samnites, and defeats them afterwards 
in a Battel; but his Victory is ſo inconſiderable, that it would not deſerve Notice 
in Hiſtory, were it not the Occaſion of raiſing up two new Enemies againſt the 
Republick, the Marſi and the Peligni, petty Nations in the Neighbourhood of 
Samnium. As for Decius, he makes ſuch Progreſs in his Province, that all Hetruria 
defires an Alliance with Rome. But the Republick having formed the Deſign of 
conquering this Country, grants the Hetrurians only a Truce.for one Year. In the 
mean time the Umbri take Arms, and confidently propoſe to march directly to 
Rome. This puts both the Conſuls in Motion. The prudent Decius marches his 
Army by the Road, which leads from Rome to Umbria, and encamping in the Pu- 
pinian Field, covers Latium. But the enterpriſing Fabius, as ſoon as he receives 
Orders from the Senate to quit Samnium, croſſes Sabinia, enters Umbria, and en- 
camps in the very Heart of the Country near Mevania, on the Banks of the Cli- 
K tumnus. The Umbri are terrified at his unexpected Appearance among them; yer 
nevertheleſs venture to give Battel. In the Action, the Romans hardly make uſe of 
their Swords; they beat down the Enemy with their Bucklers alone, ſo that little 
Blood is ſpilt; but the whole Army is made Priſoners, and the whole Nation ſoon 
after ſubmits. The time is now come for a new Election of Conſuls; and Appius 
Claudius, who has held the Cenſorſhip five Years, contrary to Law, ſtands Candi- 

146th Con- date for the Conſulate, and obtains it. L. Volumnius Flamma is appointed his Col- 446. 

ſulſbip. legue. §. 2. Appius not being qualified for the Command of Armies, the Se- 

nate oblige him to continue in Rome; and notwithſtanding his Oppoſition to it, 

ſend Fabius in quality of Pro- Conſul, and without any Aſſociate, to command the 

Troops in Samnium, where he obtains a conſiderable Victory over the Enemy near 

' Alife, or Allifa, on the Banks of the Yulturnus. In the mean time Volumnius is making 

War with the Salentini in the Extremity of Italy, with good Succeſs, and for the 

147th Con- firſt time ſpreads the Terror of the Roman Name in thoſe Parts. S. 3. Appius, 

ſulſbip. the Conſul for the laſt Year, is now choſen Prætor, and the two new Conſuls are 

2. Marcius Tremulus, and P. Cornelius Arvina. The former is ordered to march 

againſt a Body of Hernici, who have taken Arms on account of the ſevere Treat- 

ment, which ſome of their Countrymen (made Priſoners in the laſt Battel of the 

Romans with the Samnites) have ſuffered at Rome. The Rebels loſe three Camps in 

a few Days, and are forced to ſurrender at Diſcretion. '$. 4. This War being 

ended, Marcius haſtens to join his Collegue, who has ſuffered himſelf to be inveſted 

in narrow Paſles by the Samnites. The Enemy, to prevent the uniting of the two 

Armies, give Marcius Battel, while his Troops are fatigued, and in ſome Diſorder : 

Bur Cornelius judging by the Shouts which he hears, and the Clouds of Duſt which 

he ſees, that his Collegue is engaged with the Enemy, he leaves his Entrenchments, 

takes the Samnites in Flank, breaks through them, and ſets fire to their Camp. The 

ſight of the Flames totally diſcourages them, ſo that they immediately diſperſe and 

Aly, leaving thirty hound Men dead on the Spot. But this Action is no ſooner 

over, than the Romans are obliged to enter upon a new Engagement with a Body 

of Troops, which are coming to recruit the Samnite Army. The Succeſs of this 

Battel is the ſame with that of the preceding one; and the Samnites are reduced to 

ſue for Peace. $. 5. Whilſt Marcius and Cornelius are yet in the Field, the 

time comes for electing new Magiſtrates; ſo that a Di#ator is named to preſide in 

the Comitia. The Conſuls choſen there are Poſtumius Megellus, and Tib. Minucius 

Augurinus. At this time Deputies arrive from Carthage, with a Compliment and 

Preſents to the Republick ; and ſome Hiſtorians ſay, that a third Treaty is now 

148th Con- made with the Carthaginians. g. 6. Poſtumius and Megellus are both ordered 

/ulfoip» into Samnium, each at the Head of two Legions. The former comes to a Battel 

with the Samnites, the Succeſs of which is equal on both ſides; but he pretends 

to be worſted; retires the next Night to the Mountains, and there fortifies himſelf 

in an advantageous Place. The Samnites follow him, and encamp within two 

Miles of him. Upon this he finiſhes his Entrenchments with all Expedition ; leaves 

a ſufficient Number of Troops to guard them, and marches out at Midnight with 

the reſt to join his Collegue, who is in ſight of another Body of Samnites, that 

wait for an Opportunity to engage. Minucius, by the Advice of Poſtumius, ad- 

vances into the Plain, with only his two Legions, and offers the Enemy Battel. The 

Victory is long diſputed ; bur at length Poftumius appears with his freſh Troops, 

and then rhe Samnites can hold out no longer. They loſe twenty * 
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Year of This Action over, the two Conſuls join cheir Forces, lead them to Poſthumius's 
ROME Camp, and thence fall upon that Body of Sampites which is poſted near ir. This 


proves a bloodier Battel than the former; Minucius is killed in it, and Statius Gel- 

lius, the Samnite General, is taken Priſoner. Fuluius Pætinus (who had had the beſt 

Share in the Victory) is allotted Conſul by the People to ſucceed Minucius; after 

which he takes ſeveral Cities from the Enemy, and is honoured with a Triumph at 

his return to Rome. $. 7. In the beginning of the Adminiſtration of the ſuc- 

ceeding Conſuls, P. Sempronius Sophus, and P. Sulpicius Saverrio, the Samnite Na- 149th Cone 

tion ſend Deputies to Rome, to deſire a Renewal of the antient Confederacy with ſulſhip. © 

the Republick. But the Romans, before they grant this Requeſt, ſend Sulpicius ; 

with an Army into Samnium, to examine the Sincerity of the Samnites, and diſ- 

cover their real Sentiments. The Conſul is received every where with great Marks 

of Reſpect and Friendſhip ; and upon his Report of the ſeeming Alteration in their 

Diſpoſitions, a new Alliance is made with them on the old Foot. X 
And now the Republick prepares to puniſh the Z#qui, who, after having been 7 qui 

for a long time faithful Subjects, have lately followed the Example of the Hernici, rebel. L 

and gone over to the Samnites. Feciales are firſt ſent to them to demand Satisfaction; 

but they receiving an haughty Anſwer, War is declared, and both the Conſuls are 

ordered to enter their Country. The long Subjection and Inaction of the Æqui 

have enervated their Courage, and untaught them military Diſcipline. There is no 

Order, nor Subordination among them, nor can they come to any Agreement what 

Meaſures to take. At length they all unanimouſly leave their Camp at Midnight, 

and every one takes the neareſt Road home. The Romans are ſurpriſed at the ſud- 

den Diſappearance of the Enemy, and when they diſcover the Truth, reſolve to 

lay Siege to the Cities whither they have retreated. They take forty one Towns 

in fifty Days; and theſe rapid Conqueſts ſpread ſuch a Terror among the neigh- 

bouring Nations, that the Marfi, Peligni, Frentani, and Marrucini, all ſend to de- 

fire an Alliance with the Republick; and their Requeſt is granted. §. 8. The 

famous ©, Fabius being choſen Cenſor this Year, he makes it his Buſineſs to reform Fabius re- 

the Abuſes, introduced by the ambitious Appius into the State. Appius, to make forms Abu- 

himſelf Maſter in the Senate, had brought the Sons of Freed-men into it: And, in /es introdu- 

order to govern the Elections in the Comitia, he had incorporated ſome Freed-men ced by Ap- 

(who were wholly devoted to him) into all the Roman Tribes. Theſe being cunning pius, the 


and intriguing Men, eaſily commanded the Votes of the reſpective Tribes to which Cenſor. 


they belonged. And thus he influenced the Aſſemblies to act according to his Hu- 

mour, and occaſioned endleſs Broils: The Republick her ſelf had very ſoon reCtified 

the firſt of theſe Diſorders, and reſtored the Senate to its former Luſtre. And now 

Fabius, to re-eſtabliſh Peace in Rome, and the Freedom of Elections, reincorporates 

into the four City-Tribes, thoſe Freed-men, who had been taken rhence, and dif- 

perſed among the Country-Tribes : So that for the future they can influence no more 

than four Tribes, and in theſe they are not the ſtrongeſt. A Reformation, ſo agre- 

able to the Republick, that ſhe gives Fabius, on this account, the Surname of Maxi- 

muß. The two Cenſors likewiſe, at this time, make an Ordinance, that the Roman 7 yew Ne- 
Knights ſhall every Year, on the /des of Fuly, appear on Horſeback, dreſſed in gulation a- 
Purple, and crowned with Olfve, and march in Proceſſion from the Temple of þ,uz the 
Mats to the Capitol. After this pompous Cavalcade, the Cenſors were to review Roman 
thoſe fine Troops, give them Inſtructions how to regulate their Conduct, and in- Knights. 
form themſelves of the Quantity of Land which each poſſeſſed, and how long he 

had ſerved. (By this it appears, how great the Authority of the Cenſors was at 

Rome.) $. 9. But in ſpight of all the care of the Cenſors, the Curule Adlile- 

ſhip falls into the Hands of two very mean Perſons, the one a Native of Præneſte, 

the other Cx. Flavius, the Grandſon of a Freed-man, and whole firſt Profeſſion had 

been that of a Writing-Maſter. This latter, at the Inſtigation of Appius, whoſe 

Secretary he is, puts frequent Queſtions to the Pontifices concerning the Calendar, 

and the Rules by which they ſettled the Days for hearing Cauſes, Sc. and having 

by Degrees got the Secret from them, he compoſes a Calendar, tranſcribes it, and Flavius 
fixes it up in the Forum for the uſe of the People; who being hereby freed from conpoſes a 
their Dependence on the Pontifices, in this reſpect, are ſo pleaſed with their Alma- Calendar 
nack-maker, that they raiſe him from one Step to another, till at length they make for the uſẽ 
bim Curule Adile. F. 10. The Republick being now in Peace with the He- f the Peo- 
trurians and Samnites, is not very ſollicitous about chuſing ſuch Conſuls. as are Men ple. | 
of Ability in War. Servius Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Genucius Aventinenſis, are 1 roth Con- 
elected; and their Year is almoſt*wholly ſpent in ſending Colonies to the conquered ſulſbip. © 
Cities. However, the publick Tranquillity is for. a ſhort time interrupted by a 

Gang of Robbers in Umbria, who ravage the Country far and near. Their Retreat 

is a great Cave, with two Entrances; and the Romans having found them both, light 

great Fires at them, fo that ſome of the Wretches (whoſe whole Number is two 
thouſand) are ſtifled with the Smoke, and the reſt throw themſelves into the 


— 
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has lately ſent to Alba, and they lay ſiege to this Place. But Junius Brutus, whom 

the People name Dictator upon this Occaſion, marches againſt them, and by a 

Peody Raver, urs an end to the War in eight Days time. After this he dedi- 

cates to The Goddeſs of Health a Temple, which he had vowed when he was Conſul, 

| and built when he was Cenſor. And this is the firſt time that Hiftory mentions the 
The Art of Uſe of the Art of Painting in Rome. C. Fabius (afterwards Conſul) paints all the 
Painting Walls of the new Temple in 'Freſco, and thence the Surname of Pickor. 
firſt pratiſ- . 12. At this time Cleonymas, the Son of Cleomenes King of Sparta, comes with a 
ed in Rome great Fleet on the Coaſt of Italy, with Deſign to make a Settlement there, and he 
by Fabius takes Sybaris, a City oteLucania. Being driven hence by the Romans, he makes a 
ſecond Deſcent in the Place where Venice now ſtands: But this Expedition proves 


ac as unfortanate as the former, and he returns to his own Country, after having loſt. 
71 ſive Parts in ſix of his Fleet. + $. 13. In the mean while the Republick names 

Fabius Fabius Maximus, DiBator, to march againſt the Marſi, who have revolted, and he, 

Maximus, by one ſingle Victory, quiets theſe Rebels. >. 14. Fabius is ſucceeded in the 


Didtator. Government by another Dictator, Falerius Corvus. The Occaſion of this is a War 
Valecius with the. Hetrurians, wherein the Romans are engaged, by taking part in the civil 
Corvus, Broils of that People. The Dictatar is no ſooner come up with the Enemy, but 
Dictator. upon ſome religious Scruple, relating to the Ceremony of his Inauguration he re- 
turns to Rome. In his Abſence, Sempronius Sophus, his General of Horſe, impru- 

dently makes an Incurſion into the Country, falls into an Ambuſh, and loſes a great 
Number of Men, and ſome Colours. The News of this Defeat cauſes great Ter- 

ror at Rome, and the Difator haſtens away with new Levies to the Camp. Ar his 

Arrival, he finds things jn a much better Condition than had been reported. Sem- 

pronius has changed his Poſt for a more ſafe and advantageous one. The Manipuli, 

who have loſt their Colours, are in great Shame and Diſgrace without the Camp, 

where they continue Day and Night without covering; and the whole Army deſire 

nothing ſo much as a Battel, that they may have their Revenge. Valerius ſeeing 

this good Diſpoſition of his Troops, leads them into the Fields of Ruſſellæ, one of 

the twelve chief Cities of Hetruria. The Hetrurians, fluſh'd with their Succeſs, 

follow him, and endeavour by a Stratagem to m_—_ Fulvius, one of the Difators 
Lieutenant Generals, who, with a Detachment, has poſſeſſed himſelf of a Fort, at 


a good Diſtance from the Roman Camp. Their Artifice not ſucceeding, they be- 


ſiege Fulvius in form; and then the Dictator marching to his Relief, this brings on 

* Vide p. à general? Action, in which the Hetrurians are ſo totally defeated, that they ſoon 
312. after ſue for Peace. The Raman People and Senate grant them only a Truce for 
two Years. S8. 15. And now the Republick is to much indebted to Valerius 

1524 Con- Corvus, that ſhe promotes him to the Conſulſbip a fifth time, during his Abſence. 
ſalſbip. His Collegue is ©, Apuleius Panſa. During their Adminiſtration, the Hetrurians 
and Samnites continue quiet; and the Republick enjoys an Interval of Tran uillity 

abroad. Bur as it had ever been the Fate of Rome to be in Commotions at Home, 

when ſhe had no foreign Enemies, ſo now two Tyibunes of the People, Brothers, of 

the Name of Ogalnias, endeavour to ſtir up the Commons againſt the Pazricians, 

The only great Offices which the Plebeians do not ſhare with the Nobility at this 

time, are the Pontificate and the Augurſbip. Nama had appointed only four Ponti- 

fices, and that Number had never been increaſed. The Augurs, though bur three in 


Number, at their firſt Inſtitution by Romulus, had been augmented to fix Ho w- 


ever, the Augural College conſiſted now but of four, probably, by the Death of 
| Plebeians two. The Ogulnii preſent a Petition, to have four additional Pontifices choſen out 
| admitted in- of the Plebeians, 68,1 to have five Plebeian Augurs added to the four in being. The 
to the Pon- Matter is firſt debated before the Curig, where Appius Claudius, fo famous for his 
tificate,and Attempts to degrade the Nobility, becomes now, out of pure Caprice, their moſt 
Augurate. Tealous Defender. On the other hand, P. Decius Mus, who has been twice Con/ut 
+ Vide p. and once Dictator, + ſpeaks in behalf of the People. Afterwards the Tribes arc 


315. ſummoned to determine the Affair; and there both Points are carried in favour of 
the People. $. 16. Valerius takes the Opportunity of the preſent Tranquility 


An Appeal to revive an old Law, made by his Anceſtor, Valerius Poplicola, enacting, That in 
to the Peo- criminal Cauſes, the Accuſed ſhall haue a Right of appealing to the Tribunal of the 
phe incrimi- People, The Patricians, by their Intereſt and Power, had often hindered the exe- 
nal Cauſes. cution of this Law; but it is now revived and expreſſed in ſtronger Terms than be- 
fore, However, the only Puniſhment denounced againſt the Infringers of it, is, 

That they ſball be deemed guilty of an unjuft+ and unreaſonable Action. A Penalty, 

which, would have been of lice Influence in a more corrupt Age, but ſufficient at 

this time to reſtrain the Romans, who pique themſelves upon their Virtue, and are 

never choſen to great 'Employments, unleſs they have preſerved their Reputation 

A 7 | pure 
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Flames. | F. 11. This trifling Expedition is followed by an inconſiderable War. Year of 
171% Con- In the beginning of the Conſui/bip.of M. Livius Denter, and M. Æmilius Paulus, ROME 
Febio. The gu; rake Umbrage at the Colony. of fix thouſand Men, which the Republick 451. 
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Year of pure and untainted. 


$. 17. When the Comitia are held for electing new 


ROME Coy/uls, the famous ©. Fabius, finding that the People are inclined to raiſe him again 


454- 
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to that Dignity, ghough he has not entered his Name among the Candidates; and 
conſidering that he ſhall gain little Glory in a time of Tranquillity, ſends to the 
Aſſembly, to deſire them to reſerve their Goo will for him to a more tempeſtuous 
Seaſon; and declares, that a civil Employment, at preſent, will be more agreable to 
him. Accordingly they promote him (with Papirius Curſor, the Son of his Rival) 


to the Curule Adileſbip; and M. Fulvias Petinus, and T. Manlius Torquatus, are 1 7 


34 Cons 


elected Conſuls. Fulvius goes into Umbria. to carry on the Siege of Neguinum, ſulſbip. 


which Apuleius, one of the former Conſuls, had begun. It was ſituated on a Rock, 
and difficult of acceſs, ſo that the Romans would probably have lingeręd a long time 
before it, if two of the Inhabitants had not betrayed it to them. The two Negni- 
niant, whoſe Lodging twas near the Rampart, dug a Paſſage under Ground, as far 
as to the advanced Guard of the Roman Camp. Being carried before the Conſul, 
2 propoſe to him to introduce a Body of Romans into the Town by the ſame 
Paſſage; and Fabius, after ſome Precautions, puts the Scheme in execution, and 
makes himſelf Maſter of the Place. 9. 18, In this fame Conſulate the He- 
trurians break their Truce with Rome; but when they are preparing to enter the 
Roman Territory, an Irruption of the Gauls into their Country ſuſpends their De- 
ſign. They chuſe rather to buy off theſe Invaders, than repel them by Force; and 
they farther bribe them to join with Hetruria againſt the Romans, The Gauls pro- 


miſe, but when their Promiſe is to be performed, they excuſe themſelves, unleſs 


the Hetrurians will aſſign them a part of their Country to ſettle in; and this is ab- 
ſolutely refuſed. At this time the Inhabitants of Picenum ſend to ask an Alliance 
with the Romans, which is readily granted; and then the Republick diſpatches 
away an Army to puniſh the Hetrarians. It happens to be Manlius's Lot to com- 
mand it: But this unfortunate General loſing his Life by a Fall from his Horſe, the 


Centuries meet to chuſe him a Succeſſor, and (which had never happened before ſince 


the Birth of the Republick) all the Suffrages are given for Valerius Corvus a ſixth time. Valerius 
He is now in a very advanced Age, yet makes the Campaign with all the Vigour Corvus 

of a Man in the Bloom of Life. His very Preſence ſo terrifies the Hetrurians, that choſen Cons 
they dare not appear in the Field, but ſhut themſelves up in their fortified Towns. ſul, by the 
A fort of Victory, which does Valerius more Honour than the moſt magnificent ,yanimous 
Triumph could do, and is the laſt of his Exploits. [In what Year he ended his $,rages of 
Days is unknown, but it is certain that he lived to above a hundred. He was pro- e Centu- 
moted one and twenty times to Offices, which gave him a Right to fit in the Curule ries a ſixth 
Chair; which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf. When the Republick ſeemed ine. 


to forget him, he took Advantage of thoſe Intervals of Reſt to manure his pater- 
nal Eitate, and wholly employed himſelf in Agriculture. He was not only a tho- 
rough Patriot, and perfect Pattern of that Zeal which Men owe their Country, but 
was likewiſe an excellent Father of a Family. Great in Peace, and great in War, 
Valerius Corvus outſhone the greateſt part of thoſe Heroes, who appeared in the 
moſt glorious and moſt virtuous Age of Rom.] SF. 19. ©. Fabius, in his 
new Employment of ile, ſhews how uſeful Men of ſuperior Merit are in any 
Station whatſoever. There is at this time a Scarcity of Corn at Rome, and no 
Man ever ſhewed more Ardour to conquer an Enemy, than Fabius does to guard the 
People againſt Famine ; fo that the Poor owe their Lives to him. But now the Re- 
publick (whether by the Death of Valerius, or ſome other Accident, is uncertain) 
falls into an Iuterregnum. And when the Comitia re held for a new Election of 
1 Appius Claudius takes it into his Head to oppoſe the admitting of uy 
Plebeian into the Conſulſbip But all his Rhetorick proves ineffectual, and Cu. Ful- 


vius Centumalus, a Plebeian, is made Collegue to L. Cornelius Scipio. H. 20. 154th Cons 
During their Adminiſtration the Hetrurians break their Truce, and the Samnites ſulſbiv. 


their Alliance with Rome. Scipio marches againſt the former, and gives them Bat- 
tel; the Succeſs of which is doubtful. However, the Hetrurians, after the Action, 
are ſeized with an unaccountable Terror, deſert their Camp in the Night, and re- 
turn to their reſpective Lucumonies : And the Conſul pillages and lays waſte the 
whole Country. This is Livy's Account. But the Faſti Capitolini make it more 
probable, that this Expedition of the Romans into Hetruria, was under the Con- 
duct of Fulvius, who afterwards marched againſt the Samnites, and gained an un- 
queſtionable Victory over them, near Bovianum. * $. 21. Before the preſent 
Conſulſbip is expired, a Report is ſpread of vaſt Preparations, which are making by 
both Samnites and Hetrurians, to attack the Republick once more. Upon this, her 
firſt care is to chuſe able Generals for the next Campaign; and all Eyes are immedi- 


ately turned upon Fabius. But he (from what Motive is hard to gueſs) declines the 


Honour, and excuſes himſelf to the People, on pretence of his Age, and the Decay 
of his Strength and Vigour. And to ſhew that he is in earneſt, he orders the Law 
to be read, which forbids any Man to bear the Office of Conſul twice vo ten 

MEL Ss 2 ; Tears. 
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Years. A Law made about forty Years before, but which had not been ſtrictly Year of 
obſerved. The People being bent upon having Fabius Conſul, drown with their ROME 


Noiſe the Voice of him appointed to read the Statute. And wen Fabius remon- 
ſtrates againſt this Proceeding, the Tribunes threaten him to get the People to diſpenſe 
with the Law by a formal Act. So that, in ſhort, he is forced to comply; but at 


the ſame time he defires that he may have a Collegue to his own Mind, and propoſes 


to the, Aſſembly Decius Mus, who had been his aye wo in his laſt Conſulſbip, and 


with whom, he tells them, he had lived in perfect Concord and Harmony, The 


Comitia grant his Requeſt, and thoſe Centuries who have not yet voted, give their 
Voices unanimouſly for Decius. The reft of the Year is ſpent in reſtraining the 
Avarice of thoſe, who, contrary to Law, poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres of 


155/h Con- Land. F. 22. While the two new Conſuls, Fabius and Decius are compli- 


ſulſbip. 


menting each other with the choice of the two Armies, which are to act, one 
againſt the Hetrurians, the other againſt the Samnites, an unexpected piece of News 
puts an end to the polite and friendly Contention. Deputies arrive at Rome from 
Sutri, Nepete, and Falerii, who all agree, that the Hetrurians, in their laſt Diet, 
have reſolved to defire a Peace. Upon this, both the Conſuls march into Samnium, 
but enter it different Ways. Fabius takes the ſhorteſt Cut, by Sora; and being in- 
formed by his Scouts, that the Samnites have laid an Ambuſh for him on the Banks 
of the 7Fernus, and are waiting for his coming into a deep Valley, that they may 
fall upon him from the Hills, he reſolves to attack the Enemy in their Ambuſcade. 
The Samnites finding that their Artifice is diſcovered, leave their Covert, and draw 
up in the Plain. The Conſul attacks them, but meets with fo brave a Reſiſtance, 
that it gives him Uneaſineſs. He orders his Cavalry to give their Horſes the Reins, 
and to ruſh upon the Enemy with their uſual Impetuoſity; but this proves ineffec- 
tual. . His next recourſe is to Stratagem. He orders Scipio to take the Haſtati of 
the firſt Legion, march ſilently round to the Top of a neighbouring Hill, and thence 
to fall on the Enemy in the Rear. And this Motion is made, without being per- 
ccived, either by the reſt of the Army, or by the Samnites. In the mean time, the 
latter proud of having vepulſed the Koman Cavalry, puſh the firſt Line of the In- 
fantry briſkly, and force them to retire through the Spaces in the ſecond Line, 
which conſiſts of the Principes. But when theſe begin likewiſe to loſe Ground, 
Scipio appears with his Detachment in the Rear of the Samnites. Fabius, to en- 
courage his Men, makes them believe that it is the Army of his Collegue, Decius, 
come to his Aſſiſtance: And the ſame Perſuaſion prevailing among the Troops of 
the Enemy, they immediately disband and fly. The Slaughter is nor great, but the 
Romans take twenty three Colours. Decius, whoſe Name had been of Service in 
this Action, had likewiſe, in another reſpect, contributed to the Victory, by having 
defeated the Apulians, who were to have joined the Samnites. After this, the two 
Conſular Armies continue five Months in Samnium, and make incredible Devaſtati- 
ons, Decius changing his Camp forty five times, and Fabius his eighty fix, for that 
Purpoſe. The Campaign being ended, and the time for holding the Comitia ap- 
proaching, Fabius is recalled to preſide there. He finds, at his Arrival, that Appius 
Claudius has not only ſecured his own Election, but has formed a Scheme to ex- 
clude the Plebeians from the Conſulſbip. The Method he had taken, was to engage 
the People to continue Fabius in his Office for the enſuing Vear. Accordingly the 
firſt Centuries, conſiſting chiefly of the Nobility, yote for him; but Fabius is diſ- 
pleaſed at it, and, notwithſtanding all that the Patricians can urge to perſuade him, 
declares, that he will never give the Republick ſo pernicious a Precedent, as to 
ſuffer himſelf to be elected, contrary to Law, in the Comitia, where he himſelf pre- 


156th Con- ſides: So that Volumnius Flamma is choſen Collegue to Appius. - $. 23. The 


lb. 


Vide 2 
326. 


Patricians are diſſatisfied with Fabius, and publickly impute his Refuſal of the Con- 
ſulſbip, to his fear of being ſurpaſſed in Eloquence and Conduct by the expert 
Appius. But the People put a better Conſtruction upon his Proceeding, and 
appoint him, with his Collegue Decius, to continue the War in Samnium, in 
Wot of Pro-Conſuls. [The * Characters of the Conſuls and Pro · Conſuls for this 

rar.] Fabius ſpends the time of his Pro- Conſulats in quieting ſome Commotions 


in Lucania; but Decius puſhes the Samnites to the laſt Extremity, drives their Ar- 


my even out of Samnium, and then lays Siege to their Towns. When he has taken 
and ſacked Murgantia, he perſuades his Soldiers to fell their Booty for Money, that 
they may not be incumbered with it in their future Expeditions. After this, Ro- 
mulea and Ferentinum are both taken by Aſſault; and te complete the Deſtructi- 
on of Samnium, a new Army of two Legions, and fifteen hundred Auxiliaries, 
advance thither under the Command of the Conſul Volumnius. The War with 
the Hetrurians had fallen by Lot to his Collegue Appius. §. 24. And 
indeed the Storm began to gather on that fide. The Samniter, who had been dri- 
ven out of their own Country by Decius, had taken Refuge in Hetruria, and there, 
in a Diet held at their Requeſt, had preſſed the Hetrurians to exert their utmoſt 
Has £ 4 E | Strength 
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much alarmed at this la 
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Year of Strength againſt the Romans, offering to fight under their Command, and to follow 
ME them even to the Foot of the Capitol. Appius marches againſt theſe Confederates, 


with an Army of twenty three thouſand Men; and his Expedition is ſuch, that the 

Enemy, who otherwiſe little dread his Abilitics, are ſurpriſed at ir. However, in 

ſeveral {light Actions he his worſted, for want of military Skill. In ſhort, Things 

come to that paſs, that the Soldiers have no Confidence in the Conſul, and the Conſul 

is diſtruſtful of his Soldiers. In this Extremity he is ſaid (for the thing is not cer- 

tain) to have written to his Collegue to leave Samnium, and haſten to his Aſſiſtance. 

Volumnius comes with all Expedition, and the Troops of Appius are overjoyed at Volumnius 
his Arrival. But Appius himſelf ſeems ſurpriſed at it, diſowns the Letter, and re- the Conſul 
proaches his Collegue with acting diſhonourably, in quitting the Province aſſigned marches to 
him, in order to gain the Credit of giving Aſſiſtance to others who do not want it. the Relief of 
Volumnius, upon this, is for returning again to Samnium : But the Officers of both bis Collegue 
Armies entreat him to have no Regard to the unaccountable Behaviour of Appius, Appius, 
but to conſider the Intereſt of the Republick, which requires his Preſence in He- who refuſes 
truria. We are juſt ready to give Battel, ſay they, and ſhould Matters go ill with us, his Aſiſi- 
for want of your Aſſiſeance, will it be enquired whether Appius treated you with Ar- ance, © 
rogance or not? No, the Roman People will conſider only the ill Succeſs of the Battel, 

and impute it to your too haſty Reſentments. After ſome Raillery between the two 

Conſuls, Volumnius addreſſes himſelf to the Troops. If you would have me tarry 

here, ſays he, ſhew it by your Shouts. Inſtantly the Army make a general Shout, 

which 1s heard in the Camp of the Enemy, who immediately take Arms, and offer | 
Battel. Yolumnius, without delay, marches out to meet them; bur Appius heſi- 
tates, till he finds that his Army are diſpoſed to follow his Collegue, in Defiance of 
his Orders. And now an Emulation for Glory, and the Shame of being obſcured 
by a Rival, rouze him to ſuch a Degree, that he exerts himſelf beyond what could 
be expected. He gives his Orders like a good Commander, and fights with Intre- 
pidity, having firſt made a Vow to Bellona to build her a Temple, in caſe he proves 
victorious. The united Samnites and Hetrurians ate totally defeated, and their 
Camp taken and plundered. $. 25. This Victory puts an end to the Miſun- 
derſtanding between the two Conſuls, and they agree to act jointly againſt Hetruria - 
But Volumnius is, by an unexpected Event, called back into his own Province. 
The Samnites, though ſo much exhauſted, had raiſed new Levies, ſpread themſelves 


over Campania, and ravaged it. This News obliges Yolumnius to haſten to the Aſ- 


ſiſtance of the Campanians. When he comes to the Foot of Mount Maſſicus in the 
Diſtrict of Cale, he is told, that the Intention of the Enemy is to march home, 
diſburthen themſelves of their Booty, and then return to make freſh Ravages. He 
marches after them, kills fix thouſand of them, and recovers all the Spoil they had 
taken. This Victory quiets the Minds of the People at Rome, who had been 
{ Enterpriſe of the Samnites: And they now take into Con- 

ſideration the proper Means to ſecure Campania from the like Incurſions for the fu- 
ture. It is judged proper to ſettle two Colonies, one at the Mouth of the Liris, 
called the Colony of Minturnæ, the other at Sinueſſa. But the execution of this 
Deſign is, for the preſent, ſuſpended, on account of Matters of greater Import- | 
ance, to which the Republick is now obliged to attend. Certain Advice is brought, 4 Confede< 
that the Hetrurians have concluded a Treaty with the Samnites, Umbri, and Gauls 5 racy of the 
and that the Armies of the four Nations are already aſſembled in two Camps in He- Hetruri- 
truria, where there is only Appius with his Troops to make Head againſt them. ans, Sam- 
F. 26. The time for aſſembling the Comitia drawing on, Volumnius is recalled from nites, Um- 
Samnium, to preſide at the new Elections. Before the Centuries enter into the bri, and 
Voting-Place, he makes an Harangue to them, wherein he repreſents the Neceſſity Gauls, a- 
of chuſing able Generals in ſo perilous a Seaſon. Upon this, all Eyes are immedi- gainſt is 
ately turned upon Fabius. But when the firſt Centuries have declared for him, and Rome. 
have given him Volumnius for his Collegue, he ſtarts Difficulties, as formerly, and 
excuſes himſelf on account of his Age. However, he at length ſubmits, provided 
he may have his faithful Decius for his Collegue. Men of my Age, ſays he, cannot Fabius, be- 
eafily ſuit themſelves to the Ways of thoſe whom they don't know. I ſball have leſs ing choſen 
Difjiculty in declaring my Sentiments, and communicating my Deſigns to @ Friend, with Conſul, de- 
whom I have been ſo long acquainted. The Preference given to Decius was a kind of {res he may 
Affront to Volumnius But this was an Age when Ambition and Delicacy, in point have Deci- 
of Honour, gave Way to the publick Good. Volumnius approves of Fabius's Re- us for his © 
queſt, and makes a fine Encomium upon Decius; inſiſting much on zhe great Ad. Collegue. 
vantages which would flow from the Harmony between two Generals in ſuch frict Friend- 
ſhip. And having his own Collegue, Appius, in his Thoughts, he concludes, with 
ſome ſatyrical Strokes on thoſe, who make Glory conſiſt in talking prettily. 112 | li 

In this Crifis of an approaching terrible War, the People being very ſuperſtiti- 4 Quarte! = 
ous, multiply their publick Acts of. Devotion; and thele give riſe to a Quarrel among the f = 


among the Roman Ladies. In the Ox- market was a Temple built to the Honour Roman 
* n ' of Ladies. 
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of Patrician Chaſtity ; and none of the Wives of Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever Year of 
their Huſbands might be, were ever admitted into it. However, Aula Virginia, ROME 


being herſelf nobly deſcended, and being the Wife of the! Plebeian Conſul, Volum- 
nius, claims a Right of aſliſting at the Ceremonies, with the Patrician Ladies; and 
when the latter oppoſe her Pretenſions, Nhat, ſays ſhe, is my Honour ſuſpected? 
Was I meanly born; Or have I married two Husbands ? (Second Marriages were at 


this time ſo t a Blemiſh on the Roman Women, that it excluded them the 


Temple of Chaſtity.) But all that Virginia can ſay is to no Purpoſe. She is ex- 
cluded the Sanctuary. Upon this ſhe forms the Reſolution of having a Temple to 
the Honour of Plebeian Chaſtity z ſhe erects and conſecrates an Altar in a part of 
her own Houſe, and there aſſembles the Plebeian Women of the greateſt Diſtinc- 
tion, obſerving the ſame Ceremonies that are practiſed in the other Temple. This 
Fervour continued for ſome time: But at length Women of little Merit and doubt- 


ful Characters being admitted into the Aſſembly, it ſunk into Diſgrace, and no 


more mention was made of Plebeian Chaſtity,  F. 27. The time being come 

157th Con- for Fabius and Decius to enter upon their Conſulſhips, it is natural to ſuppole that 
| falſbip. the latter will be induced by Gratitude, as well as by the Age and ſuperior Merit of 
his Collegue, to compliment him with the Command of the Army in Hetruria, 

without drawing Lots. But it is very difficult for a Man to avoid being carried 
— away by the Stream of a Faction, in which he once engages. The Patricians make 

it a Point of Honour, not to ſuffer Fabius to yield that Command to any other Per- 

Decius d;/- ſon; and on the other Hand, the Plebeians will not ſuffer Fabius to have it, unleſs 
putes with it falls to him by Lot, leſt the Patrician Conſuls ſnould for the future claim a Right 
Fabius the of chuſing their Provinces, without drawing Lots; and the pacifick Decius is as it 
Command were compelled to give way to the Tyranny of his Party. When the Affair is 
in Hetruria. brought before the Comitia, Fabius, in t few Words, urges his Pretenſions, and 
+ Vide 2. then modeſtly ſubmits to the Determination of the People. Decius, on the other 
338. hand, declares, That did the Queſtion relate only to the augmenting the Glory of Fabius, 
to whom the Republick, as well as he himſelf, is ſo much indebted, he ſhould never diſs 

pute with him an Honour he has juſtly merited. But that, in the preſent Caſe, if he 
ſhould give up the Point to his Collegue, be muſt do it at the Expence of the Conſular 
Office, &c. When Decius has ended his Diſcourſe, Kabius makes no other Reply 
than this. 7 defire, Romans, that before you determine the Diſpute, you will bear 

| — Letters read. This ſaid, he leaves the Aſſembly. Appius, in his Letters, 
had painted the Danger, with which the Republick was threatened in very lively 
Colours; and this alone was ſufficient to induce the Comitia to have recourſe to the 
The People ſureſt Remedy. The People inſtantly and unanimouſly determine, that the Con- 
determine duct of the War in Hetruria ſhall be committed to Fabius. And now all the Youth 
in favour of are earneſt to march under the Command of ſo able a General. But he, either to 
Fabius. diſpel the publick Fears, by a ſhew of Confidence, or to prevent any Aſſociates 
being joined with him, declares, that he will carry no larger a Reinforcement to the 

Army, than four thouſand Foot and ſix hundred Horſe. With theſe he marches 

towards the Camp, which the fearful Appius is ſtill ſtrengthning with new Fortifi- 

cations. Not far from it he meets a Detachment, ſent to cur Wood in a neigh- 

bouring Foreſt. here are you going, fellow Soldiers? ſays Fabius. They anſwer. 


408. 


To a Foreſt, to cut Mood, to fortify the Camp. What, replies the General, is it not 


already palliſaded ? Doubtleſs it is, return the Soldiers, and we are ſurrounded by a 


double Ditch, and a double Rampart, yet we are ſtill afraid. I that be the Caſe, adds 


Fabius, return to the Place from whence you come; ſpare your ſelves the Trouble of cut- 
ting new Palliſades; and not only ſo, but as ſoon as you are got back to the Camp, level 
the firſt Entrenchment of it, for it looks like a Camp of Cowards. The Detachment 
immediately put the Conſul's Orders in execution, which throws Appius into a ter- 
rible Fright; and he does not recover himſelf, till the Workmen inform him, that 
what they are doing is by the Command of Fabius, who will ſoon be in the Camp. 
Fabius arrives the 15 

ſeſſion of the Prætorſbip, to which he has been choſen, as an Employment better 


me Day; and the next, Appius ſets out for Rome, to take Poſ- 


ſuited to his Talents and Capacity, than the Command of an Army. F. 28. 


Fabius obſerves a quite different Conduct from that of his Predeceſſor. Inſtead of 
ſhutting up his Army within Entrenchments, he makes them take long marches, 
and often change their. Poſts, and hereby he gives them an Air of Confidence. 
. However, before the Scaſon permits the Army to enter upon Action, he returns to 
Rome, either of his own Motion, or becauſe recalled by the Senate. (Some Au- 
thors ſay, that Appius had made a dreadful Repreſentation of the Forces of the 
Enemy, and had urged the Neceſſity of ſending either Decius or Volumnius with a 
ſecon Army to his Aſſiſtance. And they add, that Decius had, upon this Occaſion, 
Zen his Opinion, That Fabius ovght to be left at full Liberty to determine concerning 
rhe Wants of bis Army, and the Interef® of the Republict; and had moved, that he 
might be ſent for to Rome to give his Judgment of the State of Affairs.) When Fabius 
1 | Ho arrives 
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he gives ſuch an Account of Things, as neither to encreaſe the Apprehen- 

fions of the Republick, nor to let her ſleep in Security. He defires, that a ſecond 

General may be joined with him; but at the ſame time inſinuates, that he makes 

this Propoſal more out of Regard to the Fears of the Publick, than any Neceſſity. 

And when the ſecond General comes to be named, / have not forgotten, ſays he to Fabius de- 
the People aſſembled, 7he good Underſtanding in which Decius and 1 formerly lived. fires he may 
In whom therefore can I more confide than in him? In him alone 1 ſhall have more have Deci- 
Force than I want. But if my Collegue has other Views, and is unwilling to carry on us to aſſiſt 
the War in Conjundtion with me, I am willing that Volumnius be ſent in his flead. him in He- 
Decius immediately declares, that he is ready to go either to Samnium or Hetruria, truria. 

as Fabius pleaſes; and this Declaration is received with univerſal Applauſe. The ; 
Republick is charmed with the frank and diſintereſted Behaviour of her Generals, 

and ſhe no longer doubts of Victory. But before the Conſuls leave Rome, they ſend 

away the Pro-Conſul Volumnius to Samnium; and in order to cover the City on the 

fide of Hetruria, direct two Camps to be pitched, one on the Hill Yaticanus, the 

other in the Country of the Faliſcti. FS. 29. After theſe Regulations, Fabius 


and Decius ſet out for Hetruria, and upon the Road, receive the News of the total 


Defeat of a Legion, which Fabius had left under the Command of Scipio, near old 

Claſium. They ſee the Cavalry of the Gauls returning from the Slaughter, with 

the Heads of the Romans fixed on the Tops of their Lances. However, the Conſuls 

are not diſcouraged by this Accident. Their Army conſiſts of four Legions, a good 

Number of Roman Horſe; a thouſand Campanian Horſe, and a Body of Auxiliaries. 

They divide it into two Parts, and encamp ſeparately, but not far from each other; 

in the Plain of Sentinum, about four Miles from the Enemy. It is ſaid, that the 

Army of the Gauls and Samnites, who encamped together, conſiſted of a hundred 

and forty three thouſand three hundred and thirty Foot, and forty ſix thouſand 

Horſe. What the Number was of the Hetrurians and Umbrians (who jointly made 

another Camp) is not told. It is agreed among theſe Confederates, that the Gauls 

and Samnites only ſhall engage the Romans in the Field, whilſt the Hetrurians and 

Umbrians attack their two Camps. Fabius has notice by Deſerters of this Deſign; 

and in order to diſconcert it, and make a Diverſion, he ſends Directions to the 

Pro- Pretors Fulvius and Poſtumius, who are encamped near Rome, to march their 

two Armies into Hetruria, and ravage it. This Stratagem has the defired Effect. 

The Heirurians and Umbrians haſten to the Relief of the poor People, whoſe 

Houſes are plundered, and Lands laid waſte. And during their Abſence, the Conſuls 

bring the Gauls and Samnites to a Battel. Decius and his Troops being worſted in 
the beginning of the Action, he * devotes himſelf to the Diz Manes to fave his * Vide p. 
Country; and his Death giving freſh Courage to the Romans, Fabius gains the 343, 344. 
Victory. Twenty five thouſand of the Enemy are killed, and eight thouſand taken Decius de- 
Priſoners. The Romans loſe only eight thouſand two hundred Men. The Conſul's votes him- 


firſt Care, after the Victory, is to perform the Promiſe he made in the Heat of the „f to the 


Battel, to burn the Spoils of the Enemy in honour to Jupiter the Conqueror. He Dii Ma- 
then cauſes Search to be made for the Body of Decius, and ſpeaks his Funeral Ora- nes; and 
tion. §. 30. In the mean time the Pro-Prætors Fulvius and Poſtumius gain Fabius 
7 Advantages in Hetruria; and the Pro- Conſul Volumnius obtains a conſiderable gains the 
ictory over the Samnites, at the Foot of Mount Tifernum. But notwithſtanding Victory o- 
all theſe Loſſes, neither Samnites nor Hetrurians are yet brought into Subjection. ver the Con- 


The latter take Courage again, and aſſemble freſh Forces, as ſoon as Fabius has left federates. 


their Country: So that he is obliged to lead his Army back again. A new Victory 
over them is the laſt of this Hero's Exploits. 

Fabius had a Son, whoſe Surname was Gurges, or The Gulph. An Appellation Famrvs 
given him on account of his exceſſive Intemperance in his Youth. This Man af- GurGes! 
terwards reformed, and became worthy of publick Offices. And then, to wipe off ; 
the Shame of his paſt Exceſſes he became rigid and ſevere, and endeavoured to cor- 
rect the Licentiouſneſs of the Roman Ladies. The Severity of Manners of the 
firſt Ages of Rome, was now much relaxed. The Conqueſt of ſo many Countries 
abounding with Delights, had been the Occaſion of introducing Luxury and In- 
continence. Gurges, being now Curule Zdile, brings a Complaint before the Peo- 

78 againſt ſome Ladies of Diſtinction, on account of their Unfaithfulneſs to their 
usbands: And Adultery is for the firſt time puniſhed by a pecuniary Fine. A mo- Adultery 
derate Puniſhment, if the Shame of the Criminals had nor been perpetuated, by puniſhed by 
ern rags, the Money to the building of a Temple to Decius, near the Great : pecuniary 

ircus. ine. 

5. 31. In the mean time the Samnites raiſe new Forces, and become the Aggreſ- 
fors. The Pro-Conſul Volumnius, and the Prætor Appius, each at the Head of an 
Army, march againſt them, and defeat them, in a pitched Battel, fought in the 
9 Stellates, in Gampania. The Samnites loſe ſixteen thouſand three hundred 

en. | ; i 
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Pride and Degeneracy of Manners are punithed by a dreadful Plague. And as Su- 
rſtition always increaſes in Proportion, as Vice prevails, ſo never were Prodigies in 
uch great Plenty as this Year. The Augurs and Hbilline Books are conſulted upon 
imaginary Prognoſticks; and the preſent Joy is much damped by the Apprehenſion 
of impending Evils. 


BOOK XX. 


$. 1. HE Republick has now been forty Years in War with the Samnites, 

almoſt without Interruption. And thengh the latter have been always 

worſted, and have juſt loſt four Battels in the Space of one Year, yet they are not 

ſo far diſcouraged, as to loſe the Hopes of being able one Day to conquer. They 

make great Preparations to take the Field once more; infomuch, that the Senate 

153th Con- think it neceſſary to ſend both the new Conſuls, L. Poſtumius Megellus, and M. At- 
fulſbip. Filius Regulus, againſt them. But Poſfumius falling ſick, ttilius is diſpatched away 
New War Without him, to attack the Enemy, before they get out of Samnium. The two 
witk the Armies meet juſl upon the Confines of Campania; and here the Conſul is no ſooner 
Samnites. encamped, than the Samnites (who have been ſo often vanquiſhed) form the bold 
Deſign of forcing his Lines. By the help of a very thick Fog they approach the 

Roman Camp; ſurpriſe the advanced Guard; make themſelves Maſters of the De- 

cuman Gate, and penetrate as far as to the Quæſtor's Tent, where the military Cheſt 

is kept. The Alarm reaching to the General's Quarters, he awakes, puts himſelf 

at the Head of ſome Manipuli, and, in ſhort, repulſes the Enemy, but dares not 

purſue them, for fear of an Ambuſcade. But though this Enterpriſe of the Sam- 

zites is not ſucceſsful, yet the Courage they had ſhewn in the Attempt gives them 

new Confidence; and they keep the Romans fo cloſely | ſhut up, that they cannot 

enter Samnium, to live upon free Quarter there. F. 2. The diſadvantageous 
Situation of Attilius's Army alarms the Senate and People at Rome, ſo that Poffu- 

mius, though not perfectly recovered, thinks himſelf obliged to ſet out for Sam- 

nium, with the two Legions allotted him. Upon his Arrival, the Sannites being in no 
Condition to make Head againſt two Conſular Armies, decamp in haſte, and leave 

their Country open to be pillaged. Poſfumius applies himſelf to the beſieging of 
Towns, and takes Milionia, and Triventum; the latter without fighting. 399. 
But Attilius meets with more Difficulties and Danger in his Expeditions. Having 
received Intelligence that the Samnites are beſieging Luceria, a City of Apulia, he 
haſtens to its Relief, but finds the Enemy in his Way. The two Armies come to 
an n in which the Romans ſuffer moſt; and this Misfortune ſo mightily 
dejects them, that they paſs the Night in great Uneaſineſs, expecting every Mo- 
ment to ſee the Enemy approach to force their Lines. But it happens, on the other 
hand, that the Samnites are as much terrified, and think only of returning Home. 
The Difficulty is, how to put their Deſign in execution, their Enemies being in 
the Way. Ar length they reſolve to go directly towards the Roman Camp; — Foy 
- your to march along by the fide of it, and make the Plain. (This is the only Me- 
thod they can take, becauſe the Ground where they are poſted is narrow and con- 
fined, and the Romans are between them and Samnium.) The Conſul imagining that 
the Enemy is coming to attack him, reſolves to go out and meet them, and gives 
Orders to his Legions to follow him: But though the Officers are ready to obey him, 
the Soldiers are fo fatigued and intimidated, that he cannot, even by ſoft Words, 
prevail with them to ſtir. In the mean time the Samnites advance, and come fo 
near, that they may be ſeen from the Rampart, loaded with Stakes and Faſcines. 
Upon this the Conſul expoſtulates with his Men once more; on the Diſgrace of 
ſuffering themſelves to be attacked in the Centre of their Camp; and all the Officers 
declaring themſelves of the ſame Opinion with the General, the Soldiers out of 
Shame comply, and leave their Camp, though very unwillingly. On the other 
hand the Samnites are in the utmoſt Deſpair, at this Motion of the Romans; and, 
in ſhort, two Coward-Armies are brought to an Engagement, entirely againſt their 
Inclinations. Attilius, by placing his Cavalry in the Rear of his Infantry, to hin- 
der the latter from Hying, obtains the Victory: But his Loſs in this and the former 
Action is ſo great, that he has hitherto gained but little Glory from the Campaign. 
However, he ſoon after repairs his Loſſes, in ſome meaſure, by a new Advantage 


Yolſci, and brought thence, a conſiderable Booty, and many Roman Priſoners, are 
marching home in Diſorder, He falls upon them; recovers the Booty, and releaſes 
the Captives: After this returns to Rome to preſide at the new Elections. 
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over a Body of Samnites, who having made an Incurſion into the Country of the 
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Nome had never before made War in ſo many Places at the ſame time with more Vear of 
Succeſs. But now in the midſt of her Rejoicings for ſuch ſignal Victories, her ROME 
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In the mean time Poſtumius, having taken Milionia and Triventum, and being weary 
of making War in a ruined Country, where little is to be got, marches into Hetru- War in 
ria, without any Orders from the Senate. There he defeats the Hetrurians, takes Hetruria. 
Ruſfſelle by Aſſault, and obliges three of the moſt conſiderable Lucumonies to de- 
mand a Peace. However, a Truce only for forty Vears is granted them by the 
Senate, on their paying each five hundred thouſand Pounds of Braſs into the Trea- 
ſury of the Republick. Poſfumius, upon the Merit of theſe Exploits, ventures to 
demand a Triumph of the Senate, and when the Conſcript Fathers refule it him, on 
account of his Diſobedience in leaving the Province aſſigned him, without Orders, 
he tells them, That he will obtain it in ſpight of them, from the People, Accord- 
ingly he preſents his Requeſts to the Comitia; and though this Proceeding be irre- 
gular, and ſeven of the Tribunes oppoſe his Petition, nevertheleſs the People decree Poſtumius 
him a Triumph for his Victories over the Samnites and Hetrurians. obtaint a 

A new Cenſus, the thirtieth from its Inſtitution, being now taken of the People, 7734p) by 
the Number of Roman Citizens, fit to bear Arms, appears to be two hundred and a Decree of 
ſeventy thouſand. A new Lift of Senators is likewiſe made ar this time by the zhe People. 
Cenſors, and the Great ©. Fabius Rullianus, is in his old Age choſen Prince of the 
Senate. S. J. It is ſurpriſing that Samnium ſhould be again the Seat of 


the War: But thither it is that the two new Can/uls Papirius Curſor (Son of the 15975 Con- 


famous Hero of thar Name, who was Conſul five times) and Sp. Carvilius are or- falſbip. 
dered to march. Attilius, the late Conſul, is made Prætor; but Poſtumius, who 

had obtained a Triumph againſt the Will of the Senate, and Tribunes of the 

People, is cited, by one Scantius, a Tribune, to anſwer before the Tribes, for hav- 

ing left his Province without Orders. However, he evades a Trial, by getting 

Carvilius to appoint him one of his Lieutenant Generals. F. 6. In the mean 

time the Samnites, to make once more a vigorous Effort, publiſh a Law, requiring 

all, who are of an Age to bear Arms, to appear in the Field upon the firſt Summons 

of their General, on Pain of having their Heads devoted to Jupiter, in caſe of Dif- 
obedience. (i. e. it ſhould be lawful for any one to kill them, wherever they ſhould 

be found.) Having by this means raiſed a numerous Army, the next thing is to in- 

ſpire the Troops with Courage. And in order thereto, they have recourſe to a 

bloody Superſtition. They erect a kind of Booth, two hundred Foot fquare, co- 

vered on the Top, and fo cloſe on all fides, that nothing of what paſſes within 

can be ſeen by thoſe without. Here an Altar is raifed, and many Victims lain ; 

and then the principal Officer, and Flower of the Nobility, are introduced one by 

one into it by the General. An Oath of Secrecy is firſt adminiſtred to them after 

which they are forced to pronounce the following Imprecation. May all the Cur- The Sam- 
ſes of the Gods fall upon me and my Poſterity, if I do not follow wherever the Generals nites bind 
fall lead me to fight, if I ever turn my back, or if I do not kill thoſe whom I ſhall ſee themſelves 
attempt to fly. Some of the firſt who are introduced into the Encloſure heſitate, by extraor- 
to load themſelves and their Poſterity with ſuch Imprecations ; but thefe being im- dinary En- 
mediately ſtabbed, and their Bodies thrown among the Carcaſſes of the Victims, the gagements, 
reſt who follow are ſo terrified at this fight, that they readily take the Oath. The either 10 
Number of thoſe who thus engage themſelves is fixtcen thouſand, and theſe are conquer or 
thought ſufficient to inſpire the delt of the Troops, amounting to twenty thouſand, die. 

with Emulation. S. 7. While theſe Things are doing, Carvilius, at the Head 

of the Army, which Aitilius had left near Iuteramna, makes his Way towards Sam- 


nium; and his firſt Exploit is the taking of Amiternum, a City of Sabinia, belong- 


ing to the Samnites, In the mean time Papirius haſtens the new Levies at Rome, \ 


and as ſoon as his Legions are complete, enters upon Action. He rakes Furconia, 


and then joining his Collegue, they go together to ravage that part of the Yol/cian 
Territory, which is under the Dominion of the Samnites. Aſter this, Carvilius pre- 
pares to lay ſiege to Cominium; and Papirius marches towards Aqguilonia (where the 
Devoted Legion had made their dreadful Vows and Imprecations) and encamps within 
fight of the Enemy. Papirius having reſolved to give Battel, ſends a Letter to his 
Collegue to acquaint him with it, and deſires him to preſs the Siege of Cominium 
vigorouſly, that no Detachments may be ſent from thence to ſtrengthen the Sam- 
ite Army. Then calling his Troops together, he exhorts them nor to fear he 
Enemy, for the extraordinary Methods they have taken to make themſelves valiant ; 
tells them, that Oaths, extorted by Fear and Violence, will never give trus Cou- 
rage; puts them in mind of his Father's 'Viftory over 4 Samnite Army, which had 
made themſelves fine, as theſe have done, with proud Creſts to their Helmets, and mag- 
niſicent Bucklers; and, in a Word, he fo animates his Soldiers, that they all call out 
to lead them to Battel. Nay, ſo univerſal is the Defire of coming to an Engage- 
ment, that the Augur appointed to conſult the ſacred. Chickens, makes a falſe Report 
of their Behaviour, and declare, that they fed greedily when they came out of their 
Cage, Cc. The General is overjoyed at this happy Augury, and orders the Signal 
to be given for the Battel. But juſt, when he has affigned all his Officers their 
| | 0 Proper 
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proper Poſts, and has made all the proper Diſpoſitions to charge the Enemy, his Year of 
ns, young Papirius (at the Inſtigation of the Roman Knights) comes to ac- ROME 


quaint him, that the Augur had deceived him in his Report concerning the Chickens. 
Courage, Nepbew, replies the General, and behave your ſelf like a brave Man. If 
the Augur has made a falſe Report, the Vengeance of the Gods will fall upon his Head 
alone. He then commands that unfaithful Guardian of the Sacred Chickens to be 
placed at the Head of the firſt Line; and before the two Armies come to a cloſe 
| pai the Augur is killed by an unknown Hand (probably by order of the 
Conſul.) When the News is brought to Papirius, he pretends to conſider it as a 
Stroke from Heaven, which aſſures him of the Victory, and cries out, The Venge- 
ance of the Gods has ſpent itſelf on one ſingle Head, which deſerved it; we have nothing 
more to fear from their Anger. §. 8. [The | Battel (which bas a prodigious 
Reſemblance, in its Circumſtances to that which the Father of Papirius fought with the 
Samnites) is deſcribed at large. } Twelve thouſand of the Samnites, acording to Oro- 
Aus, are ſlain; but according to Livy thirty thouſand ; and Aguilonia, whither the 
Fugitives have fled for Refuge, 1s taken. §. 9. While Carvilius was prepar- 
ing to make a vigorous attack upon Cominium, according to the Agreement between 
him and his Collegue, he received a Letter from Papirius, with Notice, that the 
Samnites had ſent away a large Detachment of their Army to relieve the Place. 
Upon this News he detached Brutus Scæva with the firſt Legion, and twenty Co- 
horts of Auxiliaries, to meet the Samnite Reinforcement, with Orders either to 
amuſe them, or fight them, whereyer he ſhould find them. In the mean time, with 
the reſt of his Army, he gives an Aſſault to the Town, and takes it by Storm. 
The Beſieged, to the Number of fifteen thouſand four hundred, ſurrender at Diſ- 
cretion. After this, the two Conſular Armies join; and a Council of War being 
held, it is reſolved to puſh the Advantages gained, to the utter Reduction of the 
Samnites, by taking the reſt of their Cities. This Deſign is approved by the Se- 
nate and People of Rome; and Carvilius receives Orders to lay Siege to Velia in 
Lucania, near Cape Palinurus. Papirius is commanded to attempt the Conqueſt of 


| Sepinum, a Town ſituated at the Foot of the Appenines, near the; Head of the a- 


Kun- 
Dial made 
at Rome. 


marus. §. 10. The News of the great Succeſs of the Roman Arms in Sam- 
nium is the more agreable at Rome, as an Account comes at the ſame time, that the 
Hetrarians are beginning to take Arms again. This Account is ſoon after confirmed 
by Deputies, ſent from Cities in Alliance with the Republick. Nor is this all. 
The Faliſci, who are the neareſt Neighbours to Rome on the fide of Hetruria, re- 
volt, and join the Hetrurians. It is judged therefore neceſſary to recall one of the 
Conſuls from Samnium. They are ordered to draw Lots for the Conduct of the new 


War, and it falls to Carvilius. §. 11. Papirius, after the Departure of his 


Collegue, takes Sepinum by Aſſault, and gives the Booty to the Soldiers. He then 
returns to Rome full of Glory in the Month of February, and is honoured with a 


Triumph (as Carvilius had been a Month before, when he paſſed through Rome to 
go to Hetruria.) The rich Spoils taken from the Samnites make his Proceſſion very 
magnificent. He had brought away from the conquered Country two Million and 

thirty thouſand Pounds weight of Braſs, and thirteen hundred and thirty Pounds 


weight of Silver. But though theſe Riches {well the Pomp of the Victor's Tri- 
umph, he loſes the Good-will of his Soldiers, by giving them into the publick 
Treaſury. Nor are the People leſs diſcontented with him, when a Tax comes to 
be laid upon them to pay his Troops, which might have been ſatisfied by diſtribut- 
ing among them a part of that Wealth. While Papirias is at Rome, he dedicates a 
Temple to the God Quirinus, which his Father had formerly vowed z and he adorns 
the Sanctuary with ſome of the ſplendid Spoils of the Samnites. | 

In this Year, a Sun-Dial, for the firſt time, is ſeen at Rome. The Romans, for 
a long time, marked only the riſing and ſetting of the Sun. Afterwards they ob- 
ſerved the Hour of Noon; but in a very groſs manner. When the Sun ſhined be- 
tween the Rofira and the Houſe — for the Reception of Ambaſſadors, one 
of the Conſuls Heralds uſed to proclaim with a loud Voice, that it was Mid-day. 
But now they could mark the ſeveral Hours of the Day; and the Water-Dial, in- 
vented ſoon after, enabled them to reckon the Hours of the Night. ä 
9. 12. As ſoon. as Papirius has triumphed, he leaves Rome again, to lead his 
Troops into the Country of the Veſtini, which the Samnites ſtill infeſt; and there 
he paſſes the reſt of the Winter. In the mean time Carvilius, in Hetruria, takes 
Trofſulum by Aſſault, and reduces the Faliſci to ſue for Peace. He grants them how- 
ever no more than a. Year's Truce, and for that he makes them pay dear. Then the 
Conſul returns to Rome, carrying with him three hundred and eighty thouſand 4/es 
of Braſs for the publick Treaſury, without reckoning a conſiderable Sum, which 
he reſerves, to build a Temple to Fortune that Favours the Bold. And, beſides 
this, he has enough to give each of his Soldiers a hundred and two Aſes of Braſs; 
a ſill Preſent, bur well received, and which the Remembrance of Papiriu' 2 
e e _ ä uct, 
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' Year of duct, makes ſtill more agreable. And by this means he becomes popular enough 
ROME to prevail with the People to drop the Proſecution, which the Tribune Scantius had 


461. 


begun againſt Poſlumius, one of the Conſuls of the laſt Year. $. 13. In the 

mean time Aitilius, the other Conſul of the laſt Year, now Prætor, makes a new 

Law relating to Guardianſhips. The Twelve Tables had not provided for thoſe 

Orphans, whoſe Fathers died inteſtate, and who had no near Relation to take upon 

him the Guardianſhip of them. But now the Attilian Law ordains, that the Præ- Arien 

tor, and the Tribunes of the People, ſhall, by a Plurality of Voices, aſſign ſuch Or- 7 = p 
hans a Guardian. At the ſame time the Curule Æliles make an Ordinance, That 57 

thoſe who have received Crowns, as the Rewards of their military Exploits, may sg 

wear them at the publick Games; and That Palm-Branches ſhall be put into the . 

Hands of the Victors, in thoſe Games. §. 14. Papirius preſides at the Elec- 

tion of new Conſuls; and that his Glory may not be effaced by the Exploits of his 

Succeſſors, contrives to have the Choice fall upon two Men of ſmall Ability in 

War, Fabius Gurges, and Junius Brutus Scæva. (It is undoubted, that Fabius, the 160t5 Con- 

Father, oppoſed the Promotion of his Son; but it is very uncertain for what Rea- ſulſhip. 

ſon; whether, as Valerius Maximus thinks, from a Republican Principle, and be- O Fabius 

cauſe he thought it of pernicious Example, to have one Family loaded with ſo many oppoſes the 

Honours, he having himſelf been five times Conſul, and both his Father and Grand- Promotion 

father having been promoted to that Dignity ; or whether on account of ſome do- of his Son 

meſtick Quarrel; or whether becauſe he judged his Son unqualified for ſo high a Fabius 

Station.) And now Rome being viſited with a Plague, which makes terrible Ha- Gurges fo 

vock ; this, together with the Incapacity of the new Conſuls, encourages the Fa- %% Conſu- 

liſci to break their Truce, and the Samnites to take Arms again, and ſpread them: late. 

ſelves over Campania. It falling to Brutus's Lot to march into Hetruria, againſt the 

Faliſci, the Republick, to ſupply his Defects, appoints Carvilius to be his Lieute- 

nant General; and by his Aſſiſtance, the Conſul makes a ſucceſsful Expedition. But, 


on the other hand, Fabius Gurges having all the Fire of the Fabii, without their 


462. 


the Tyber; where a Temple was built for him in the Shape of a Ship. 


uſual Prudence, raſhly, and without drawing up his Troops in order of Battel, en- 
Basen with the Samnites, and loſes three thouſand Men, he himſelf 1 only 

y the Favour of the Night. §. If. The Account of the ill Conduct of 
Gurges ſo exaſperates the People againſt him, that they recall him home, and cite 
him to appear before the Comitia. The Depoſitions againſt the Accuſed are very 
full, and he is juſt going to be condemned; but then the Zeal of old Fabius for the 
Honour of his Family is rouzed, and he undertakes his Son's Cauſe. Without ex- 
cuſing the precipitate Conduct of the Conſul, he deſires the Aſſembly to pardon it, 
in Conſideration of the many Victories, which he himſelf had formerly obtained 
for the Republick. He repreſents to them, that his Son's Diſgrace had not been 
owing to a want of Bravery, but to youthful Imprudence, which Time and Expe- 
rience might rectify. And laſtly, he offers to go and ſerve under his Son, and pro- 
miſes ſoon to repair the Loſs which the State had ſuffered by his Miſmanagement. 


This Offer is immediately accepted, and the People are appeaſed. The Father ac- O Fabius 


companies his Son into the Field, in quality of Lieutenant General. The two Ar- un- 


mies come ſoon to an ® Engagement, and the Romans obtain a complete Victory, 4e vis Son. 


by the excellent Conduct, and perſonal Bravery of old Fabius. Pontius Herennius, * Vide p. 
the Samnite General, is taken Priſoner. But the Joy at Rome for this Victory is 371. 
much damped by the Plague, which ſtill continues to make dreadful Devaſtation. 

The Sybilline Books are conſulted, and there it is read, that to put a Stop to the 
Peſtilence, the God AÆAſculapius, adored under the Figure of a Serpent, muſt be 

brought to Rome from Epidaurus, a City of Peloponeſus ; and accordingly an Em- 

baſſy is ordered for this Purpoſe. - And now the time for new Elections drawing on, 


and the Conſuls being both in the Field, a Di#ator is named to hold the Comitia. 


But his Nomination being found defective, the Government falls into an Interreg- 

num; and then Poſtumius (the very ſame Man who has ſo lately eſcaped a Condem- 

nation) holding the Aſſembly, contrives to get himſelf elected one of the new Con- 

fuls. With him is joined Junius Brutus Bubulcus. 9. 16. Poſtumius, now the 161, Con- 
third time Conſul, and as proud in Office, as he had been ambitious in procuring to ſulſhip. 


himſelf the Conſular Dignity againſt the Rules, diſdains to draw Lots with his 


Plebeian Collegue for their Provinces. He inſiſts upon having the Command of the 

Army in Samnium; and Brutus finding that his Collegue has a powerful Party in 

the Senate, conſents to command in Hetruria, without waiting for a Decree. 

§. 17. A ſhort Account of Æſculapius, an eminent Phyſician, who 22 at Epidau- 

rus, and who, after his Death, was deiſied; and had a Temple built to his Honcdur. : 

The manner in which the e the Temple kept à tame Snake, which the common Aſculapi- 

People worſhiped as the God. The Roman Ambaſſadors purchaſe this Snake, and con- us brought 

vey him to Rome; and Fable ſays, that be choſe to reſide in the Maud in the me 0 85 Hons 4 
„ 18. Put & 030 

Hiſtory ſays nothing of the Exploits of Brutus in Hetruria. But young Fabius 70 the 
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who had been continued in the Command of the Army in Samnium, in quality of Year of 
ro-Conſul) my, aſſiſted by his Father, (who governs and directs all his Motions, ROME 


without letting him perceive it) has already reduced the Canton of the Pentrini, 


and is beſieging Cominium, when Paſtumius prepares to enter Samnium with a new 
Conſular Array. Before he leaves Rome, he employs a Detachment of his Troops to 
grub up a Foreſt in his own Eſtate ; and he proceeds in the fame Spirit of Ty- 
ranny when he comes into the Field. He ſends Orders to the Pro-Conſul to deſiſt 
from the Siege of Cominium, and to leave that Enterpriſe to his Conduct. Young 
Fabius had received his Commiſſion from the Senate; and the Conſcript Fathers ſup- 
ort his Pretenſions, and command the Conſul to bend his Forces another Way. AY 
Bur the proud Poſtumius bids the Meſſenger tell the Senators, That it is their Duty 7, 
to obey their Conſul, and not his to ſubmit to their Commands. He then marches ſtrait 9 
towards Cominium, reſolving to give the Fabii Battel, if they don't yield to his 
Will. Old Fabius prevails with his Son, for the Sake of the publick Good, to 
ive Way to the imperious Conſul. And now Paſtumius having a clear Stage, and 
. Man of Courage and Expedition, ſoon makes himſelf Maſter of Cominium, 
and thence turns his Arms towards FVenuſia, which he likewiſc takes in a ſhort 
time. In the Letter which he writes to the Senate to inform them of his Succeſs, 
he 2 that a Colony be ſent to the laſt mentioned Place: But though his Pro- 1 
poſal is approved, the Conſcript Fathers (who prefer Obedience to Valour) take IJ 
occaſion from it to humble him. Inſtead of 1 him, agreably to Cuſtom, 2 
to be one of the Founders of the new Colony in the City he has conquered, they 
name three others, and allow him no Share in that Honour. Nor is this all. To 
; mortify Poftumins yet more, and to reward young Fabius, they decree the latter a 
Pontius Triumph. Pontius Herennius, that brave Samnite General, famous for the Defeat 
Hereanius, of the Romans in the Caudian Forks, follows the Chariot of his Conqueror. But 
the famous the moſt ſurpriſing Sight of all is old Fabius on Horſeback in his Son's Train. 
Samnite He had formerly in his own Triumph carried this Son upon his Knees ; and he is 
General, now overjoyed to mingle in the Croud, and make one of his Attendants. (Pontius, 
taten Pri. by an Inhumanity unworthy of Romans, is condemned to loſe his Head.) But now 
ſoner, and the Rage of Poſtumius, to ſee himſelf ſo lighted, and his Rival fo honoured, is 
Put 10 blown up to Fury. He not only declaims with Paſſion againſt both Senate and 
Death, People, Br invents a new kind of Revenge. He does not give the leaſt part of the 
Booty, brought from the two conquered Cities, into the publick Treaſury, but 
diſtributes it all among his Soldiers, and then disbands them, before his Succeſſor 
1624 Con- can arrive. §. 19. The two new Conſuls choſen, are P. Cornelius Rufinus, 463. 
ſulſbip. and M Curius Dentatus. And theſe are no ſooner entered upon Office, than Poſtu- 
Poſtumius ius is brought to a Trial before the Comitia by Tribes. His chief Accuſation turns 
condemned upon his having employed his Soldiers in a ſlaviſn Work, for his own private Profit. 
For employ- This touches the People more than his Diſobedience to the Senate. He is con- 


ing bis demned to pay a conſiderable Fine, and his Reputation continues for a long time 4 
roops in blaſted. | 5 585 Or 

flaviſh The. Samnites having loſt their brave General, and able Governor Pontius, are no 

Fork. longer in a Condition to oppoſe the Progreſs of the Roman Arms. Curius Dentatus 


Curius Jays waſte their Country; takes their Towns, and, in ſhorr, obliges them to ſue for 
Dentatus Peace. The Republick conſents to a Treaty of Alliance with them, for the fourth 
makes a time, and leaves the Conditions of it to Curius. (This Conſul was remarkable for 
Treatywith practiſing that Frugality, and for living without Affectation in that voluntary Po- 
the Sam- verty, which the Philoſophers proudly preached.) The Samnite Deputies find him 
nites. ſitting upon a ſorry wooden Seat near a Fire, dreſſing his own Dinner, which con- 
fiſts only of ſome Roots; and they offer him a Preſent of a conſiderable Sum of 
The Inte- Money. Curius expreſſes his Indignation by a diſdainful Smile. Miibout doubt, 

grity of ſays he, my Indigence makes you hope that you may corrupt me : But you are miſtaken. 
Curius. bad rather be the Commander of rich Men, than be rich my ſelf. Take away that 
Metal, which Men make uſe of only to their Deſtruction. And go tell your Nation, 
that they will find it as hard to bribe me, as to conquer me. A Treaty being concluded 
upon ſuch Conditions as Curius thinks fit to preſcribe, he returns to Rome to tri- 

umph. And never did the People expreſs more Joy than upon this Occaſion, bein 

at length freed from the Care and Burthen of a dangerous War, which had laſte 
forty nine Years. The Conqueror, in the Diſtribution of the conquered Lands, 
among thoſe Romans who have none of their own, prevails to have ho more than 
ſeven Acres allotted to each Man, and accepts no more himſelf,” though a much 
larger Portion is offered him. (It was his . that to maintain Roman Fruga- 
lity, no Man ſhould have more Land than was neceſſary for his Subſiſtence. ) 
It is uncertain what ſort of Government was in Uſe among the Samnites; but it 
is moſt probable that they were divided into Cantons, and annually aſſembled a Diet, 
where Reſolutions were taken for the common Good, In time of War they choſe 

2 Head, who was inveſted with ſovereign Authority. It is ſaid, that the 2 
| « 
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Year of ha 


ROME ee them according to their Merit. 


464. This Town was ſituated near the Gulph of TJarentum. §. 21. The ſame Co- 16 24 
Its 


Power of puniſhing extends only to pecuniary Fines. The People would nor diveſt 


Arms, your by a Genſus taken this Year, to be two hundred and ſeventy three 


* 


_ 
wat and virtuouſly educated, borrows a conſiderable Sum of C. Plotius, his Father's 


to the People, and publiſhes the Infamy of his Tyrant. The People lay hold of 
this Occaſi 


Meaſures with the Patricians. They inſiſt upon the Abolition of the Law be- 


* 


P fied. ans. 


ry 
_ 


57 


Con- 


new Judges to try Delinquents, and pronounce Sentence without Appeal: But their Three new 
Judges cre- 
ated, for 
trying De- 
linquents. 


againſt the 
a ie Uſarers. 
ſurpriſed in the Caudian Forks, dies inſolvent. His Son, a Youth of great Beauty, 164th Con- 


all. 


466. Plotius, he is condemned to death. S. 24. In the following Conſulſbip of 165th Con- 
M. Claudius Marcellus, and C. Nautius Rutilus, the People keep no longer any ſulſbidp. 


forementioned, and finding the Rich obſtinate in oppoting it, they make a Sece/ion Seceſſion of 
1 
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fied. But when theſe ſeveral Articles of Reconciliation are drawn up, and the Year of 
Storm begins to be appeaſed, Hortenſius dies of a ſudden, before the Expiration of ROME 


his Di#atorſbip. It being neceſſary therefore to create another Di#ator, to com- 
Q. Fabius plete what he had begun, the Conſuls nominate the illuſtrious Fabius, who now in 
' Rullanus, an extreme old Age is Preſident of the Senate. He happily finiſhes the 'Accommo- 
DiBator. dation; and this 1s the laſt publick Scene on which he appears. He dies ſoon after. 
Ze dies, The Republick had conſidered ſhim in his Life- time as a Prodigy of Roman Valouf, 
Prudence, and Virtue z and now when he is dead, the People contribute to the 
Expence of his Obſequies, with ſo much Emulation, that his Son, with the Vic- 
tims offered at his Funeral, gives a publick Entertainment to the whole City. 

166th Con-. L 25. Fabius, while Dictator, had reſided in the Comitia, where M. Falerius 
ſalſti Potitus, and C. Alius Petus, were choſen Conſuls, Their Year proves barren of 
P. remarkable Events; but the Republick was never more happy than under their Ad- 
miniſtration. The People having gained the higheſt Pitch of their Deſires, think 
only of enjoying the Sweets ot Tranquillity. The Balance of Power leans now 
rather to their ſide; and the Patricians have no Advantage over them, but the great 
Riches they acquired, while they had the Aſcendant, and that Reſpect which na- 

turally is paid to Perſons of high Birth. OF Ankern 


S 
. 1. o ME is now in perfect Tranquillity, and in a flouriſhing Condition. 


The Latins, Sabines, Hernici, Aqui, Marfi, and Campani, are all brought 
into Subjection to her. The HVolſci are utterly deſtroyed. The Terror of the Ro- 


467. 


man Arms reaches to Apulia, and keeps it in Awe. A part of Lucania on one hand, 


and on the other the Umbri, and the Inhabitants of Picenum, quite up to the Fron- 
tiers of the Senones, are all either obedient to the Romans, or awed y Roman Co- 
lonies near them. On the other fide of the Tyber, a part of Hetruria is ſubdued, 
and that which is more diſtant, obſerves the Truce which has been granted ir. 
Samnium, in all Appearance, is quieted; and the Gault, both Senones and Boiz, live 
167th Con- in Peace with the Republick. Such is the State of Rome, when C. Claudius Canina, 
fulſbip. and M. Amilius Lepidus, enter upon the Conſulſbip. Nothing memorable happens 
| during their Adminiſtration. §. 2. And the Faſces are tranſmitted to C. Ser- 
168tb Con- vilius Tucca, and L. Cæcilius Metellus. In their Year the Tarentini (formerly a Co- 
ſulſbip. lony of auſtere Spartans, but now ſunk into Idleneſs and Vice) growing jealous of 
the Proſperity of the Romans, and fearing an Interruption in their Pledfures, as 
much as the Loſs of their Liberty, employ all their Grecian Subtlety, to ſtir up both 
old and new Enemies againſt the Republick; and this, without appearing to be 

War with concerned. At the ſame time the Senones prepare to beſiege Aretium in Hetruria, 
the Gauls, 4 City in Truce with the Romans. The latter, at the Requeſt of the Aretini, raiſe 
aan Army to defend them; but before any Act of Hoſtility, they ſend a Deputation 
to the Sexones, to perſuade them to deſiſt from their Deſign. Theſe proud Gauls 
kill the Ambaſſadors, and immediately bring their Troops before Aretium. The 
Conſul Lucius comes to an Engagement with them, in which he himſelf is killed, 
with ſeven Legionary Tribunes, the beſt part of the Roman Knights, and thirteen 
thouſand private Men. Upon the News of this Defeat, Curius Dentatus (probably 
Pretor at this time) is ſent from Rome with new Forces to ſupply the Conſul's Place. 
But he, inſtead of eagerly haſtening to take Vengeance on the Army of the Gauls, 


marches along the Confines of Hetruria, and enters the ee the Senones with 
0 


Fire and Sword, laying waſte, and deſtroying all before him, at in a little time 
he reduces it to a vaſt Deſart, in which there ſcarce remain any Appearances of its 
169th Con- having been inhabited or cultivated. F. 3. But now in the aka of the 
ſulſbip. Adminiſtration of Cornelius Dolabella and Cn. Domitius, the Republick begins to 
The Taren- feel the Effects of the ſecret Negotiations of the Tarentini. The Boii, Senones, - 
tini ſecretly Hetrurians, and Samnites, all declare againſt her at once. However, ſhe is not diſ- 
ſtir up Ene- couraged. Domitius entirely defeats the Senones in Hetruria, who having left the 
mies againſt Siege of Aretium, are advancing ſtrait to Rome, to revenge the Devaſtation of their 
the Repub- Country. After this, Cornelius comes to a pitched Battel with the united Hetruri- 
lick. ans and Boii, The former are almoſt all ſlain, and thoſe of the latter, who eſcape, 
The Seno- being conquered a ſecond time, ſue for Peace. As for the Senones, they are ſo ut- 
nes atterly terly deſtroyed, that there ſcarce remain any Footſteps of them in /raly. F. 4. In 
deſtroyed. che following Conſulſbip of C. Fabricius and Q: Æmilius, all Italy, through the 
r70th Con- ſecret Intrigues of the Tarentini, riſes up in Arms againſt the Robbers, as the Ro- 
ſulſvip. mans are called, It falls to Æmilius to carry on the War in Hetruria, and to Fa- 
©  bricius to command in Lacanis. 6. F. The latter marches to the Relief of 
_ Thurium, a City ſtanding on the Gulph of Tarentum, and beſieged by the rn 
” r Al, 
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r Brultii, and Samnites. He defeats this confederate Army, but finds it a difficult The united 
3 UE Enterpriſe to force their Camp, and therefore is obliged to have recourſe to a Stra- Lucani, 


ragem. While the Conſul ſcems to be in ſuſpence, a young Man, full of Vigour, Bruttii, 
wearing Feathers in his Helmet, appears on a ſudden in the midſt of the Legions, and Sam- 


exhorts them to decline no Danger tor the Honour of their Country, and then ſeiz- nites de- 


ing a Ladder, advances to the Rampart, through a Shower of Darts, plants his feated. 
Ladder againſt it, and mounts the Wall. This bold Action intimidates the Confe- | 
derates, and inſpires the Romans with ſuch Intrepidity, that they ſoon make them- 

ſelves Maſters of the Camp. Twenty five thouſand of the Enemy, with their Ge- 

neral Statilius, are ſlain. After the Victory, the Conſul orders the young Man, who had 

firſt mounted the Rampart, to be ſought for, in order to reward him; and he not being 

found, rhe credulous Romans imagine, that it was the God Mars himſelf, and re- 

turn him thanks for his Aſſiſtance, by publick Supplications. F. 6. As for 

the Tarentini, the real Authors of this War, they had not yet appeared. An Acci- 

dent at length diſcovers them. Falerius, one of the Maritime Duumviri, or Admi- 

rals of the Roman Fleet, comes by Accident with ten Ships to the Mouth of their 

Port, while they are at their Sports in the Theatre, which looks towards the Har- 

bour. The ſight of the Roman Squadron interrupts their Diverſions; and imagin- 


ing that their Plots are diſcovered, and that the Romans are come with hoſtile Inten- 


tions, they all, with one conſent, fall upon the Fleet with the Fury of Madmen, The Taren- 


ſink one Ship, and take four, the other five eſcaping. All the Priſoners, fit to bear tini diſco- 


Arms, are put to the Sword, and the reſt {old to the beſt Bidder. Upon the News ver their 
of this unexpected Inſult, the Republick ſends a Deputation to Tarentum to demand Enmity to 
Satisfaction. Poſtumius Megellus, who had been three times Conſul, is at the Head Rome. 
of the Embaſſy, a Man venerable for his Age and perſonal Merit. He is admitted 

to an Audience in the Theatre, where he harangues the Aſſembly in Greek. It was 


not to be exp<Aud thai hc hould ſpeak this Language with the Exactneſs of a 


Native; however, the Tarentini burſt out into loud Firs of Laughter, and hiſs 
him, when he pronounces a Word amiſs, or uſes an improper Expreſſion. Nor is 


this all. They rather drive him out of the Aſſembly, than diſmiſs him; and as he 


is walking off with an Air of Gravity and Dignity, a Buffoon, named Philonides, They inſult 
piſſes upon his Robe. The mad and drunken Multitude applaud the Inſolence, 4 Roman 
while Poſfumius replies, without any Emotion. Laugh on now, Tarentini, laugh on. Ambaſſa- 
The time will come when you will weep. Rome will find means to waſh my Robe clean dor. 

in Blood. F. 7. When the Tarentini come a little to themſelves, and begin to 

reflect on the Enormity of their Conduct, never to be forgiven z and at the ſame 

time that their Neighbours in /aly are not able to defend them, they conclude it 


abſolutely neceſſary to aſk Succours of Pyrrhus King of _— hy A ſnort Account And then 


is given of the Birth and Adventures of this Prince.] g. ithout conſider- reſolve to 
ing much the Conſequences, they ſend an Embaſſy to found him, and find him ready call over 
enough to undertake an Expedition into Ealy. In the mean time they beſiege Thu- King Pyr- 
rium, Which is defended by a Roman Garriſon, and take it. This melancholy News rhus 70 f heir 
is brought to Rome, juſt as L. Æmilius Barbula, and ©. Marcius, are entered upon Aſſiſtance. 
the Conſulſbip. They repreſent to the Senate, on one hand, the ſhameful Indignity * Vide p. 
offered to their Ambaſſador, which requires Vengeance, and on the other the Dan- 421, 4225 


ger of engaging in a new War, when the Republick has already ſo many Enemies 423. 


472. 


to contend with. The Queſtion is debatedjin the Senate from Sun-rifing to Sun- 171½ Con- 
ſet for ſeveral Days together. And when the Con/cript Fathers come to vote, the ſulſbiv. © 
Voices are equal. One half is for deferring the War with the Tarentini, till the | 
neighbouring Provinces are ſubdued, the other for attacking them immediately. 5 
The Affair devolving thus upon the People, theſe determine for the latter Opinion; 

and accordingly Æmilius, who had been commanded to Samnium, is ordered to lay 

aſide all other Expeditions, and march directly to Tarentum. The Approach of the 

Romans, makes the Tarentini carry on their Deliberations with a little more Seri- 

ouſneſs than formerly; and when the Conſul ſends once again to demand Satisfaction, 


before he begins Hoſtilities, the oldeſt and richeſt declare for Peace; but the Popu- 


lace, who have nothing to loſe, inſiſt upon a War; and what determines the Ar-. 
ſembly, is a + Speech of one of the common Citizens, who revives the Propoſal of f Vide p. 
bringing Pyrrbus into Italy. Upon this, the few wiſe Men of the Aſſembly with- 424- 
draw, and never return to it more. One Meton, a Man of Senſe, and who had 

eſcaped the general Corruption, knowing the Taſte: of his fellow Citizens, adapts 

himſelf to ir, in order to bring them off from their fatal Reſolution. He puts on 

a Maſquerade-dreſs, takes a Flambeaux in his Hand, and being accompanied by a 

Woman playing on a Harp, enters the Theatre, and there dances in a groteſque 

manner. This ſilly Sight diverts the Tarentini from their moſt important Delibera- 

tions. They make a Ring, and call out to Meton and his Companion to entertain ; 
them with a Song and a Dance. The Song hang a merry one, raiſes a loud Laugh: 

aun then the ui Citizen u, an A d n ene 
| , Gs Tarentini, 
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are enraged, and drive him out of the Aſſembly. As ſoon as the News comes 
ro the \Roman Camp, that a Deputation to Pyrrhus is decreed, AÆmilius ſtrait be- 


12 gins Hoſtilities, burns and deſtroys all before him, and forces the Tarentini, in the 
file, 2. Field, to take Refuge within their Walls. However, not to drive them to deſpair, 
1 and to induce them to lay aſide the Deſign of receiving Fyrrhus, he uſes ſome Mo- 
5 ntini. deration, and ſends back the Priſoners he has taken. Theſe highly extol the Gene- 
roſity of the Conſul; inſomuch, that many of the Inhabitants are brought over to 
the Roman Party; and they all in general begin to repent of their rejecting a Peace, 

and ſending for Pyrrbus. This is evident by their chuſing Aeis, a Friend of the 

Romans, to be their General, and the Governor of the City. «+, 9. In the 

mean time the Tarentine Ambaſſadors find the King of Epirus very ready to hearken 

to their Propoſal, his Head being turned with the Exploits of Alexander the Great, 

Pyrrhus Whom he thinks to imitate by mighty Conqueſts in the Weſt. He conſults with 
2 ſults his Cyneas, his chief Miniſter and Favourite, a Man eminent for Virtue, Eloquence, 
. and Ability, both in War and in Council. He tells him all his pleaſing Dreams of 
„ Conqueſt: And when Cyneas aſks him what he will do next, after all his imaginary 
bi bi; Victories, the King anſwers, I will then take ſome Reſt, and enjoy the Pleaſures of 
Expedition Life with thee. Ab Sir, replies the Philoſopher, what hinders you from immediately 
into Italy. Moying that Happineſs, which you propoſe to purchaſe at the Expence of ſo much Dans 

he ra ger? Theſe Words make ſome Impreſſion upon Pyrrhus, but his Ambition prevails, 
and he covers it under the Appearance of Virtue. 77 is hereditary in my Family, 

ſays he, to ſuccour the' Diſtreſſed. We ought to make War, to relieve thoſe who are 

under Oppreſſion, as well as for our own Sakes. To conceal his Deſign of making 

himſelf Maſter of Tarentum, as well as of the reſt of Itah, he' artfully inſerts a 

Clauſe in the Treaty, That when be has relioned Taicuruuy ve furl nor be hindered 

from returning t0 Epirus. And to ſecure the F idelity of the Tarentini, he detains 

ſome of their Ambaſſadors, under pretence of wanting their Aſſiſtancde. 

V ſends S. 10. After theſe Precautions, he ſends away Cyneas with three thouſand Men to 
Cyreas 4 Tarentum, This eloquent, Miniſter ſoon finds means to depoſe Agis from the Go- 
Tarentum. vernment, and to get Poſſeſſion of the Citadel. In the mean time Æmilius the 
Canſul, finding that nothing more can be done this Campaign, marches his Army 
into Winter Quaners in Apulia, and then returns himſelf ro Rome, where his Col- 
1724 Con- legue Marcius has a Triumph for his Conqueſts in Hetruria. a C. 11. The Conſuls 
fulſoip. for the new Year are, P. Valerius Lævinus, and Tib. Coruncanius; the latter not a 


Roman by Birth, but raiſed to the Conſulate purely for his Merit. And it being ne- 
ceſſary now for the Republick to have three Armies on Foot, Æmilius is continued 


in the Command of his own Troops, in quality of Pro- Conſul, and is ordered to 
march againſt the Salentini, who have declared for Tarentum. The preſent Exigen- 
cies oblige the Romans to inliſt the Proletarii. Theſe were the vilet 
and who were not thought capable of doing the State any Service, except that of 


of the People, 


peopling the City, and had hitherto never been ſuffered to ſerve in the Troops. 
A wile: piece of Roman Policy, to make it an Ignominy to be excluded from ſerv- 

S. 12. Pyrrbus is now arrived at Tarentum, but 
with only two thouſand Men, a few Horſe, and two Elephants. (He had left 
Epirus with —— two thouſand Foot, three thouſand Horſe, five hundred Sling- 
ers, and twenty Elephants, but a Storm had diſperſed his Fleet, and he himſelf had 
but narrowly eſcaped Shipwreck.) [The t Character of Pyrrhus.) S. 13. While 
the King of Epirus is waiting for the Arrival of his ſcattered Forces, he obſerves 
the Diſpoſitions of the Tarentini, and how much their Hearts are bent to Pleaſures. 
To remedy this Miſchief, which muſt otherwiſe naturally end in the Ruin of them- 
ſelves and their Defenders, he ſhuts up the Theatre, forbids publick Feaſtings, 
Plays, and Maſquerades; and incorporates the beſt bodied Men of the People in his 
Phalanxes. The effeminate Tarentini groan under theſe wholſome Regulations; 
and they have better grounded Complaints againſt the King's Guards, who lodge 
where they pleaſe, and take all Liberties with their Wives and Daughters. The ſo- 


ber and honeſt Part of the Inhabitants retire into the Country, while the reſt en- 
dceavour to caſe their Minds by Murmurs and loud Complaints. 


| Pyrrhus has his 
Spies in the City, and privately diſpatches the moſt factious of the Malecontents, 
by Aſſaſſinations. To get rid of one Ariflarchas a great Orator, and much in cre- 
dit with the People, he ſends him to his Son, in Epirus, on ſome Buſineſs, which 
he pretends to be of great Importance. Ariſlarebus ſees through the Artifice; and 
the Maſter of the Veſſel, in Which he is to fail, being at his 
Rome, inſtead of going to Greece. (What Advice he gave the Romans is uncer- 
rain: But Fabritius was diſpatehed away to viſit the Colonies and Allies of the Re- 


publick.)) F. 14. An extraordinary Event gives the Romans much Untaſineſs 
at this time, and brings great Diſcredit on the Roman Colonies, While Pyrrbus was 
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- Tarentini, Lavgh on now; when Pyrrhus comes, your Mirth and Joy will be at an end. Year of 
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Year of comi 7 | ns 
ROME Sea, the Inhabitants of Rhegium, fituated in the extreme 4 of 1taly, near Sicily, 


NN 61 


ng to 7. arentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the Coaſts of the Tonian 


had applied to the Republick for a Roman Garriſon to defend them from an Inva- 

fion. A Legion had been raiſed in Campania for that Purpoſe, and put under the 
Command of one Decius Jubellus. The Garriſon, which had been uſed to a labo- 

rious Life, begin ſoon to envy the Inhabirants the Pleaſures and Eafe in which 

they live, and are deſirous to change Conditions with them. In ſhort, they maſ- 

facre all the chief Men of the Place at a Banquet, and then fall upon the reſt, whom 

they either put to the Sword, or drive out of the City. As for the Women, they 

oblige them to marry the Murderers of their Fathers and Huſbands. This News 

is brought to Rome, at a time when her Circumſtances will not allow her to take 
Vengeance on the perfidious Legion. $. IF. In the mean time the Conſul 

Levinus is committing Hoſtilities in Lucania, a Province in Alliance with the Ta- 

rentini; and Pyrrhus therefore thinking it ſhameful ro continue longer ſhur up in 
Tarentum, takes the Field, though he has not received any Reinforcemenrs from 

the Samnites and Meſſapians. But firſt he writes the following Letter to Lævinus. 

Pyrrhus zo Lævinus Health. I am informed that you command an Army which is to Pyrrhus 
make War with the Tarentini. Disband it without delay, and then come and lay your Writes to 
Pretenſions before me. After I have heard both Parties I will give Fudement, and I the Conſul 
know bow to make my Sentence be obeyed. To this Levinus anſwers; Know, Pyrrhus, Lævinus. 


that we neither admit you as a Fudge, nor fear you as an Enemy. Does it become you to 


tate upon you to judge us, who have your ſelf injured us by landing in Italy, without 

our Conſent ? We will have no Arbitrator but Mars, the Author of our Race, and the 
Protector of our Arms. The Romans are encamped on the hither ſide of the River 

Siris, when Pyrrhus appears on the farther fide of it. The —_ croſſes the River 

with Megacles, one of his Favourites, to take a View of the Roman Camp, and ſee what 
Appearance the Enemy make. On his return he changes his Reſolution of attacking 

them, and ſhuts himſelt up in his Entrenchments. But it being the Intereſt of the Ro- 

mans to haſten a Battel, Levinus firſt harangues his Troops, and then makes his Cavalry 

paſs the River, giving them orders to keep the Epirots in play, and cover his Infantry in 

their Paſſage. Pyrrhus, upon the firſt Notice of this Motion, haftens with his Horſe to 

inake Head againſt the Roman Squadrons, and this Battel between the Cavalry brings on 

a general * Action (which is related at large.) The Epirots, by means of their Elephants, * Vide p. 
which frighten the Horſes of the Romans, gain the Victory. Bur the King having 444. 
loſt thirteen thouſand of his Men, declares, that ſuch another Victory would oblige The Battel 
him to return to Epirus. His firſt Care is to bury the Dead, with which rhe Plain of Hera- 
is covered; and when, upon inſpecting the Bodies of the Romans, he finds that clea. 
none of them have received diſhonourable Wounds, but have fallen with their 

Swords in their Hands, he cries out, O that Pyrrhus had Romans for his Soldiers, or 

zbe Romans Pyrrhus for their Leader / Together we ſhould ſubdue the whole World. 

The Priſoners he treats with all Humanity, and eſteems them for refuſing to inliſt 
themſelves in his Service. But now he immediately breaks like a Torrent into all 

the Countries, in Alliance with the Romans; many Cities ſurrender to him, and the 
Dominion of the Republick begins to totter. 5. 16. Levinus is forced to 

leave Apulia; but notwithſtanding his late Misfortune, he falls into no Diſgrace ar 

Rome, nor do the Senate oblige him to name a Di#ator. They diſtinguiſh between 
Generals conquered through their Imprudence, and one whom unexpected Acci- 

dents have forced to ſubmit to the Fortune of War. They recruit his Army with 

new Levies ; and the Conſul ſhews, during the reſt of the Campaign, that true 

Merit can furniſh Expedients in Diſtreſs. Pyrrbas is poſted in Campania, and there 

he receives the Reinforcements, ſo long expected, from his Allies. His firſt View 

is to take Capua and Naples, before he beſieges Rome. But Levinus, by throwing 

ſome Troops into the firſt of theſe Places; and by keeping with his Army in the 
Neighbourhood of the other, makes the King drop this Deſign; ſo that he marches 

ſtrait rowards Rome by The Latin Way. He takes Fregelle, and ſets down before 
Præneſte. But now the Conſul Coruncanius (having totally ſubdued Hetruria) crofles Hetruria 


the Thber with his victorious Army, and comes to meet him; and Lævinus at the totally ſub- 


fame time following the Epirots in the Rear, the King is obliged to return into 4ued. 
Campania. There, to his great Surpriſe, he finds Lævinus with a more numerous 
Army, than that which he had vanquiſhed on the Banks of the Stris. The Conſul 


offers him Battel; which Pyrrbus being unwilling to refuſe, draws up his Army, 


and commands the Conductors of his Elephants to force them to make their hideous 
Noiſes, in order to frighten the Roman Legions. But theſe Noiſes are returned by 
ſo terrible and 2 the Romans, that the King himſelf is rerrified 
at it, and declines a Battel, upon Pretence that the Auguries are not favourable. 


Pyrrbuas returns to Tarentum, and the Conſuls to Rome, where Coruncanius has a Pyrrhus a- 


Triumph for the complete Reduction of Hetruria; as alſo the Pro- Conſul Æmilius, voidi a ſe- 


for having vanquiſhed the Salentin]. g. 17. While Pyrrbas continues quiet cond Batrel. 
at Tarentum, he has time to refle& on the Bravery and Conduct of the oo 
| | 5 


q 
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He concludes, that the War, in which he is engaged, muſt end in his Diſgrace Year of 
and Ruin, if not terminated by an honourable Peace. He is overjoyed therefore ROME 
to hear that an Embaſly is coming to him from the Senate; and he pleaſes himſelf 2H 
with the Imagination, that it is to aſk the Peace, which he himſelf ſo much deſires. 1 
A Deputa- But when the three Ambaſſadors, Cornelius Dolabella, Fabricius, and Amilius, after 4 
tion ſent a ſplendid Reception, are admitted to an Audience, they demand only, A Releaſe of 
from Rome the Roman Priſoners, either by way of Exchange, or for ſuch a Ranſom per Head, as 
10 Pyrrhus, Mall be agreed upon. Pyrrbus is diſappointed, becauſe he had expected ſomething 
concerning more. However, he conceals his Thoughts, and only anſwers, That he will conſider 
an Ex- e it, and let them know his Reſolution. Accordingly he aſſembles his Council; and 2 
change of there Cyneas (who knows his Matter's Inclination) propoles not only the ſending = 
Priſoners. back the Priſoners without Ranſom, but the diſpatching an Embaſſy to Rome, to 4 
treat with the Senate about a laſting Peace. This Advice is approved; and the 
King gives the Ambaſſadors an Anſwer ſuitable to it. S. 18. After this he 
t Vide p. deſires a private + Conference with Fabricius, whoſe Virtue he firſt puts to the Teſt, 7 
448. by mighty Offers of Riches and Grandeur, and then makes Trial of his Intrepidity, W 
Pyrrhus by * him with the ſudden Appearance of a monſtrous Elephant, which lays - 
puts the his Trunk upon the Head of the Philolophical Hero. The King, aſtoniſhed at 
Virtue and the immoveable Conſtancy of Fabricius, who diſcovers no Fear, makes him ſtay 
Inlrepidity and ſit with him at Table; where the Converſation turning upon the Epicurean 
of Fabri- Philoſophy, the Roman makes that celebrated Exclamation; O that Pyrrhus, both 
cius to 4 fer Rome's Sake and bis own, had placed his Happineſs in the boaſted Indolence of Epi- 
Trial curus! §. 19. Every thing which Pyrrhus hears and ſees of the Komans, 
increaſes his Earneſtneſs for Peace. He ſends for the three Ambaſſadors, releaſes to 
them two hundred of the Priſoners without Ranſom, and permits the reſt, on their 
Parole, to go to Rome, to celebrate the Feſtival of the Saturnalia. S. 20. In 
He ſends ſhort, he determines to ſend the famous Cyneas to Rome, with Inſtructions to bring 
Cyneas 70 the Romans to grant theſe three Articles. 1. That the Tarentini be included in the 
Rome to Treaty of Peace. 2. That all the Greek Cities in Italy enjoy their Laws and Liberty. 
treat of 4 3: That the Republick reſtore to the Lucani, Samnites, and Bruttii, all ſhe has con- 
Par guered from them. Upon theſe Conditions, Pyrrhas offers 70 72 all Hoſtilities againſt 
| Rome, and to reſtore her Captives. Cyneas, not only by his Eloquence, but by rich 
- Preſents to the Senators, and the Roman Ladies, gains ſo great a Party, that when 
he makes his Propoſal to the Senate, and demands Leave for the King to come 
in Perſon to Rome, and ſign the Treaty, there ſeems a general Inclination amon 
the wer ach Fathers to accept the Terms offered. However, no Decree is paſſe 
at preſent. The Determination of the Affair is poſtponed to the next Day, on Pre- 
tence, chat the Houſe is not full enough. In the mean time Appius Claudius, the 
famous Orator and Civilian (who, in his Youth, had done ſome Things by Humour 
and Caprice, but whoſe great Age and Infirmities have now extinguiſhed all his 
| Paſſions, except his Love for his Country, which he ſtill retains, with a ſound 
* Vide . Underſtanding) dictates a * Speech, which he cauſes to be written down in his own 
455. Houſe. He gets it by heart, and then old and blind as he is, makes himſelf be 
conveyed to the Senate-houſe, where he pronounces it with his uſual Vivacity. 
His Style is bitter, but his Reaſonings ſolid; and he has no ſooner done ſpeakin 
than the Conſcript Fathers are all unanimous, and paſs a Decxee, which is in Sub- 
Pyrrhus's fiance this. That the War with Pyrrhus be continued: That his Ambaſſador be ſent 
Propoſals back this very Day: That the King of Epirus be not permitted to come to Rome: and 
are rejected That be be told that the Senate will enter into no Treaty with him till he has left Italy. 
by the Se- Cynens leaves Rome the fame Day, and returns to Tarentum; and when Pyrrbus aſks 
nate, him his Opinion of the City and Senate, he anſwers, Rome, my Lord, is a kind 
of Temple, where Gravity, Modeſty, and Decency reign. The Senate is a Confiſtory of 
ings, whoſe Appearance fills all SpeFators with Awe and Reverence. This Account 
greatly increaſes the Sing's Admiration of the Romans, and he makes all poflible 
Preparation for the next Campaign. §. 21. In the mean time the Republick 
173d Con · chuſes new Conſuls, P. Sulpicius Saverrio, and P. Decius Mus (whoſe Father and 474- 
ſulſbip. Grandfather were both famous for their Devotements.) The two Generals join 
their Forces, and march together into Apulia, where they find Pyrrbus encamped 
near a little Town called Aſculum. There the Coxſuls fortify themſelves in a Plain, 
at the Foot of the Apennines. The Plain is divided by a large deep Stream, which 
likewiſc ſeparates the two Camps. For ſome time the Romans and Epirots ſeem to 
ſtand in Awe of cach other. The latter had entertained the fooliſh Belicf, that the 
Pyrrhus Decii tranſmitted from Father ro Son, ſome unaccountable Art of Necromancy, 
ſends a by which they ſecured the Victory to their fide,' whenever they loſt their Lives in 
threatning 2 Battel. Pyrrbus endeavours to . this dangerous Prepoſſeſſion; and not only 
Meſſage 10 ſo, but he ſends a Meſſage to Decius, That if be attempts to devote himſelf, he ſhall 
Decius the find his Enemies upon their Guard, who will not kill bim, but take him alive, and in- 
Conſul. itt the moſt cruel Puniſhment on him, as a Cheat, after the Batiel. To this . 
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Year of the Conſuls return the following Anſwer. Pyrrhus is not formidable enough to reduce 
ROME us to Devotements. Thoſe are our laſt Remedies in inevitable Dangers. To let him ſee 
Horw little we fear him, we offer him his Choice. Let him paſs the River himſelf un- 
moleſted, or ſuffer us to do ſo; and we will then try in the open Plain, which of us has 
ed to make uſe of extraordinary Methods to gain the Victory. The King, who can- 
roi honour decline the Challenge, chuſes to continue where he is, and to let the 
Romans croſs the Stream. $. 22. The * Battel of Aſculum (in which it is » Vide 5 
doubtful which fide gains the Advantage) is deſcribed. Pyrrhus, after the Action, re- 8. P. 
tires to Tarentum; and the Conſul Sulpicius (whoſe Collegue, Decius, is ſlain) puts 75 B attel 
27 his Treops into Winter Quarters in Apulia. $. 23. And now the Repub- of Aſcu- 
= lick places at the Helm of her Government two Men, whoſe Merit gives her Con- "EM 
E | . fidence enough to depend upon her own Strength, and refuſe foreign Aſſiſtance, 16h Com. 
475* which is offered her. Theſeare C. Fabricius, and ©, Æmilius Papus. The Carthaginians 1722 
had ſent Mago with a Fleet of a hundred and twenty Sail, to aſſiſt the Romans againſt“ 2. 
1 Pyrrhus, who, they fear, will make a Deſcent upon Sicily (whither he is invited) 
= after he has forced the Republick into a Peace. But when the African Admiral 
- comes to Rome with his Offers of Service, the Senate tell him, that They don't Rome 52. 
uſe to engage in any Wars, but ſuch as they are able to maintain with their own For- fajſes Afift- 
ces. However, they enter into a new Treaty with the Carthaginians, in which it ance from 
is ſtipulated, that the Romans ſhall take Arms in Defence of the Carthaginian Re- Carthage 
2 ublick, in caſe Pyrrhus attacks it. After this Mago fails to Tarentum, where he 85 
BH — a Conference with the King of Epirus; and ſeeing into his Intentions of 
| paſſing ſoon into Sicily, he, in order to prevent it, enters, with his Fleet, into the 
1 Streigbts, between that Iſland and 4taly, under pretence of beſieging Rhegium: 
= This obliges Pyrrhus to continue at Tarentum, and carry on the War for ſome time 
E longer againſt the Romans. 8. 24. When the Spring is ſufficiently adyanced, 
the Conſuls march their Troops into the Territory of Tarentum ; and Pyrrhus comes 
and encamps within fight of them: But the high Opinion he has of Fabricius, 
I makes him avoid a Battel. While the two Armies are watching each other, Nicias, 
T the King's Phyſician, comes to the Roman Camp, and offers Fabricius to take off Fabricius 
1 his Maſter by Poiſon. The virtuous Conſul is ſtruck with Horror at the Propoſal, gives Pyr- 
| conſults with his Collegue, and they jointly ſend a Letter to Pyrrbus to give him rhus Notice 
Notice of the Treaſon, without naming the Traitor. Fyrrbus, to ſhew his Gra- f 4 Deſign 
titude for ſo noble an Act of Generoſity, immediately ſets all the Roman Priſoners % poiſon 
free, without Ranſom. Rome, however, is too proud to accept the Fayour, and, in þ;,, 
exchange, returns an equal Number of Samnite and Tarentine Priſoners. And though 
the King ſends Cyneas once more to Rome to try the Force of his Eloquence and 
Preſents, the Senators are ſteady in their Reſolution to enter into no Treaty with 
him, till he has withdrawn his Troops out of /taly. | 5 
The King of Epirus's ſole View is now upon the 1 Iſland of Sicily, and 
thither he fend his faithful Cyneas, to prepare the Way for him. But juſt at 
this time he receives Intelligence, that Prolomy Ceraunus, King of Macedon, is dead, 
and that the Macedonians want a King to guard them againſt an Inundation of Bar- 
barians. This News keeps him ſome time in ſuſpence; and he pleaſantly complains 
of Fortune, for oppreſſing him with too many Favours. Macedon had formerly 
" belonged to him, and he wiſhed to be Maſter of it again. However, his Hatred 
ro the Carthaginians, determines him for Sicily. He leaves Milo in Tarentum, with pyrrhus 
a ſtrong Garriſon, ſufficient to keep the Inhabitanrs in Subjection; and then ſets goes with 
fail with thirty thouſand Foot, and two thouſand five hundred Horſe, on board a 3,;; Army 
Fleet of two hundred Ships. His Departure proves fatal to the Enemies of Rome. into Sicily. 
Fabricius falls upon the united Bruttii, Lucani, Tarentini, and Samnites, defeats them, | 
drives them out of the Field, and lays their Country waſte. 
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B OO K. XXII. 


5. 1. HEN Pyrrbus arrived in Sicily, this Iſland was in a manner divided be- 
tween three different Nations, whoſe Capitals were, Meſſana, on the 
fide of Baly, Lilybeum, towards Africa, and. Syracuſe, towards Greece. The Ma- 
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Year of 
ROME 


mertini, from Campania, had, by Fraud, poſſeſſed themſelves of the firſt. The 


Carthaginians were Maſters of the ſecond: And the third was governed hy two 
Tyrants, whom common [Intereſt had united (after a civil War) to call in King 


Pyrrhus to aſſiſt them againſt the growing Power of the formidable African Re- 


ublick. . 

a Pyrrbus ſoon deprives the Carthaginians of all their Conqueſts in Sicily, except 
Pyrrhus Lilybeum. Nor is he content with this; but having defeated the Mamertini in a 
makes Con- pitched Battel, reduces them likewiſe to their City of Meſſana only. In ſhort, he 
queſts in Si- depends ſo much on the Reduction of the whole Iſland, that he cauſes one of his 
cily. younger Sons to be ſtiled King of Sicily, and rhe other King of Halh. 
175th Con- S. 2. In the mean time the Centuries at Rome proceed to the Choice of new Con- 
ſubipd. Fſuls; and Fabricius, who preſides in the Comitia, has ſo great a Reputation for 

Virtue, that he is Maſter of the Elections. Every Body therefore is aſtoniſhed to 


ſee him vote for one Cornelius Ruſſinus, becauſe the latter, though a good Soldier, is 


covetous and ſelf- intereſted to an Exceſs. Even the Candidate himſelf, when he 

comes to return him thanks for his Vote, cannot forbear expreſſing his Surpriſe, 

that the Preſident ſhould think him worthy of his Suffrage. But Fabricius frankly 

anſwers, That he had rather ſte the Roman People plundered a little by a Conſul, than 

brought into Subjection to a formidable Enemy. The Collegue given to Ruffinus is 

War in C. Junius Brutus; and they both turn their Forces againſt Samnium. The Sam- 
Samnium. 7ites being too weak to ſuſtain rhe Attacks of two Conſular Armies, fly to their 
Mountains, and there entrench themſelves ſo ſtrongly, that it is no eaſy Matter to 

. force them. The Romans however attempt it, and are puniſhed for their Raſhneſs. 
Many of them are killed, and a great Number taken Prifoners, and loaded with 

Irons. The Conſuls at length aſhamed of their Enterpriſe, throw the Blame on each 


other, and ſeparate. Brutus continues in Samnium, while Ruſſinus enters the Ter- 


ritory of the Lucani and Bruttiis §. 3. Theſe Nations continue ſteady in 
their Adherence to Pyrrbus and the Tarentini. The Conſul therefore not only lays 
their Country waſte with Fire and Sword, but forms'a Deſign oo Croton, a great 
City belonging to the Bruttii, and ſituated on the Borders of the Jonian Sea, at a 
little Diſtance from Cape Lacinium. He finds this Place too ſtrong to be carried 


+ Vide p. by Force; but he takes it by + Stratagem: And Locri ſurrenders ſoon after, the 


477. Inhabitants having maſſacred the Governor, left there by Pyrrbus, with all the Gar- 
_— 5. 4. In the new Conſulſbip of ©, Fabius Gurges, and C. Genucius, 

176th Con- Rome is afflicted with a ſtrange ſort of a Plague, which chiefly affects Women 
fulſhip. with Child, and breeding Cartel. To put an end to this Calamity, an unfortunate 
Veſtal is buried alive; and a Di#ator is created, to drive a Nail into the Temple of 


476. 


477- 


Jupiter Capitolinus. In the mean time the Sickneſs does not hinder the Romans from 


continuing the War. Fabius, by repeated Victories, reduces the Samnites, Lucani, 

and Bruttii ſo low, that they can no longer ſubſiſt without Pyrrbus, and therefore 

| ſend Ambaſſadors to him to entreat him to return, and put himſelf again at their 

hus 1}. Head. $. 5. But now the Face of Pyrrbas's Affairs in Sicily is much changed. 

ſes Ground His Reſolution of going into Africa had much diſguſted the Sicilians, and the enor- 
in Sicily. mous Exactions and Extortions of his Miniſters and Courtiers, had made the Sici- 
lian Cities ſurrender themſelves, partly to the Carthaginians, and partly to the Ma- 

mertini. The African Republick had ſent an Army into Sicily, to recover her for- 

mer Conqueſts, and a Fleet to cruiſe round the Iſland, and hinder Pyrrbus from 


eſcaping out of it. F. 6. This being the Situation of the King's Affairs, 


when the Ambaſſadors arrive, he is not a little pleaſed to have ſo honourable a Pre- 
He is at- dence to leave Sicily, where he is no longer ſafe. But the Carthaginian Fleet attack 
racked by him in his Paſſage, fink ſeventy of his Veſſels, and diſperſe all the reſt of his two 
;he Carcha- hundred Sail, except twelve Ships, with which he eſcapes to /zaly. He lands near 
ginian Fleet Rhegium; and when he has there collected the ſcattered remains of his Forces, 
A ee, which had been driven on different Parts of the Coaſt, he marches towards Taren- 


70 Italy. tum. The Mamertini, upon the firſt Report of his rture from Sicily, had de- 


tached eighteen thouſand Men to Rhegium, to moleſt him after his landing; and 
theſe lying in Ambuſh in Woods and behind Rocks, attack him unexpectedly, and 
with Vigour. However, Pyrrbus, by his heroick Bravery, eſcapes this Danger. 

$. 7. And then he keeps along the Sea Shore, in order to reach Tarentum that 


Way. It was neceſſary for him to paſs through the Country of the Locri, or Locren Es | 


4 who 
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had a little before maſſacred the Garriſon, he had left in Locri 2 pethaps 

ſt Son Alexander, whom he had likewiſe left there, as a P edge of his 
Friendſhip to them.) He not only exerciſes all ſorts of Cruelties on this miſerable 
People, but plunders the Temple of Proſerpine, to ſupply the Wants of his Army. Pyrrhus 
The great Treaſure, which he finds there, he ſends towards Tarentum by Sea. But plunders the 
the Ships are all daſned againſt Rocks by a Tempeſt, and the Mariners loit. Pyrrhas Temple of 
repents of his Sacrilege, cauſes all the Treaſure, which the Sea has thrown upon Proſerpine. 
the Shore, to be gathered up, and carried back to the Place, from whence he had 
taken it; and not only ſo, but puts to Death the Flatterers who had counſelled 
him to rob the Temple. His Army, when he arrives at Tarentum, conſiſts only of 
about twenty thouſand Foot, and three thouſand Horſe. §. 8. Before Pyrrhus 
is in a Condition to renew the War, Rome changes her Conſuls; and* the famous 
Curius Dentatus is now raiſed (a ſecond time) to that Dignity, with IL. Cornelius 177th Con- 
Lentulus. Their firſt Buſineſs is to raiſe two Armies; but the Roman Youth (whole /ulſbip. 
Spirits are, doubtleſs, ſunk by the late Contagion) refuſe to inliſt themſelves. Upon 
this Curius aſſembles the Tribes, and puts all their Names into an Urn. The firft 
drawn is the Pollian Tribe; and the firſt Man of this Tribe, whoſe Name is called 
upon, is an audacious young Fellow, who does not appear. He is preſently ſought 
for in the Croud, and being found, is commanded to enrol himſelf. Upon his Re- 
fufal, the Conſul orders, That both he and his Effects be ſold to the beſt Bidder. This 
intimidates the reſt ſo much, that two conſiderable Armies are raiſed without farther 
Oppoſition. Lentulus leads his into Lucania, while Curius enters Samnium. Pyrrhas, 
to make Head againſt both, is obliged to divide his Forces. He marches himſelf 
againſt Curius, with the choice of his Epirots, and hopes to ſurpriſe him in his Camp 
near Beneventum. But the Conſul having Notice of his Approach, goes out of his 
Entrenchments with a Detachment to meet him, repulſes his Vanguard, and then 
engages him in a pirched Battel in the Tauraſian Fields. The Elephants, which had 327751 of 
gained the Day for Pyrrhus at Heraclea, are now the Cauſe of his loſing the Vic- 2% Taura- 
rory. The Romans, by clapping lighted Torches under the Bellies of thoſe huge gan Fields. 
Beaſts, make them recoil upon the Epirot Battalions, and trample them under their Vide p 
Feet. The King loſes twenty thouſand Men in the Action. His Army had con- 483 48 4. 
ſiſted of eighty thouſand Foot, and fix thouſand Horſe. The Conſular Army was 


ſcarce twenty thouſand Men. $. 9. The Camp of Pyrrbus being taken, the 


Romans admire the Form of it ſo much, that they make it their Model for the fu- The Ro- 
ture. In the mean time the King returns to Tarenium, with only a ſmall Number mans make 
of Horſe. He reſolves to leave Italy as ſoon as poſſible, but conceals his Deſign, the Camp 
and endeavours to keep up the Spirits of his Allies, by giving them hopes of Suc- of Pyrrhus 
cours from Greece. In reality, he ſends Letters thither to ſeveral Courts, demanding the Model 
Men and Money; but for want of favourable Anſwers, forges ſuch as may pleaſe of heir fu- 
thoſe he would deceive.» When he can conceal his Departure no longer, the Me- ture Camps. 
thod he takes to fave his Honour, at leaſt tor ſome time, is to pretend to be on a 

ſudden in a great Paſſion at the Dilatorineſs of his Friends in 5 him Succours. 

Then, ſays he, I muſt go my ſelf and fetch them hither. He leaves a ſtrong Garriſon 

in Tarentum, under the Command of Milo, and then ſets fail for Epirus, where he Pyrrhus re- 
lands with ſcarce thirteen rhouſand Epirots. §. 10. And now the triumphal turns to E- 
Proceſſion of Curius, at Rome, for his Victory over Pyrrhns, draws all the Atten- pirus. 

tion of the People. The Romans had never before ſeen ſo much Magnificence. 

Veſſels of Gold, made after the Greek manner, purple Carpets, Statues, Pictures of 

great Value, and, in ſhort, all the Fineries of rhe Greek Cities. And what raifes 

their Admiration yet more, is the fight of the Elephants, thoſe huge Animals, with 

Towers on their Backs. The Senate, to reward the Victor, empower him to poſ- 

ſeſs fifty Acres of Land; but he declines this honourable Mark of Diſtinction; 

and of all the Spoils taken from the Enemy, reſerves only a little Veſſel of Beech 

for domeſtick Sacrifices. (After this he lived to a great Age, and made the Toils 


of a Huſbandman the innocent Pleaſures of his Life.) The Triumph of Curius is 


followed by that of his Collegue Lentulus, who had made a ſucceſsful Campaign in 
Lucania, and taken Caudium from the Samnites. _ | | 
This happy Conſulſbip ends with a Cenſus and Luſtrum; and the Number of Ro- 
man Citizens, fit to bear Arms, appears to be two hundred ſeventy one thouſand 
two hundred and twenty four. The auſtere Fabricius, and his old Collegue in the 
Conſulſbip, Aimilius Papus, being Cenſors this Year, they make. a new Liſt of Se- 
nators, and exclude all thoſe of the former Lift, who live diſſolute Lives. Nay, 
Cornelius Ruffinus, who has been Conſul and Dictator, is ſtruck out of the Roll, 
only for having ten Pounds weight of Silver Plate for his Table. 
F. 11. The Republick being under the Apprehenſion that Pyrrhas may ſoon ap- 1784 Con- 
r again in /raly, promotes Curius once more to the Conſulate; and the Collegue „hip ; 
fe joins with him is Cornelius Merenda. As for the Tarentini, they now begin to 


deſpiſe Pyrrhus; and placing one Nicon at their Head, force Milo and his Troops 
* 85 to 
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to retire into the Citadel, and confine themſelves there. The Samnites and Lucani, Year of 
being unable to keep the Field, retire to their Mountains. $. 12. But in the ROME 
179th Con- following Conſulſhip of C. Fabius Dorſo, and C. Claudius Canina, they come down 480. 


ſulſbip. again into the Plains to defend their Towns, and preſerve their Harveſts. Claudius 
defeats them in a pitched Battel, and preſerves the ſame Aſcendant over them, 
which his Predeceflors had gained. * 

Prolomy At this time Prolomy Philadeiphus (perhaps afraid of the Sallies of the ambitious 
Philadel- King of Epirus) deſires to enter into a League with the Romans, and ſends an Em- 
phus defires baſſy to Rome for that Purpoſe. This is the firſt time that any Egyptians are ſeen 
an Alliance there; and the Republick is overjoyed to ſee Foreigners come fo tar to ſeek her 
With Friendſhip. Not to be outdone in Politeneſs, ſhe ſends away to Egypt four Am- 
Rome. baſſadors, choſen with the utmoſt Circumſpection by the Senate, whole chief Point 
in view is to keep their Reputation abroad entire. Fabius Gurges is at the Head of 
the Embaſſy, and with him are joined three Curule Ædiles. Their Reception is 
magnificent, and at their Departure the King gives them rich Preſents for them- 
ſelves, as well as for the Republick; but they deliver all into the publick Treaſury 
at their return to Rome, deſiring no other Reward but Glory, for the Services they 
do their Country. However, the Senate and People order the Oæſtors to reſtore 

to the Ambaſſadors the Preſents they had received for their own uſe. 
+ Vide p. F. 13. [An t Account of Pyrrhus's Attempt upon Lacedæmon, after he has con- 
490, Cc. quered Macedon ; and of his ſudden leaving that Enterpriſe to lay Siege to Argos. 
The Death §. 14. Where he is wounded on the Head by a Stone, thrown by a Woman from the 
of Pyrrhus. Top of a Houſe, and then killed by Zopyrus a Macedonian. §. 15. Before 
180¹⁰ Con- the News of Pyrrbus's Death reaches Itah, the new Conſuls, L. Papirius Curſor, 
ſulſbip. and Fp. Carvilius, have entered the Territories of the Samnites, Bruttii, and Lu- 
| cani; and they gain ſo complete a Victory, that the firſt are entirely reduced; in- 
gamnium ſomuch, that the Samnite War, which has laſted ſeventy two Years, and has pro- 
totally ſub- cured the Roman Generals thirty one Triumphs, is now at an end. The Bruttii and 
dued. Lucani ſoon after ſubmit to the ſame Yoke. Tarentum only remains unpuniſhed 
The Bruttii and thither therefore the Conſuls march and inveſt it. There was a kind of civil 
and Lucani War between Milo in the Citadel, and the Tarentini in the City; and the latter (as 
ſubmit. it is reaſonably thought) had implored the Aſſiſtance of the Carthaginians. For 
theſe lay with a Fleet before the Town, and pretended to have no Deſign bur againſt 
the Epirots in the Citadel. Papirius being deſirous to prevent the Carthaginians 
from getting any footing in /taly, endeayours to perſuade Milo to ſurrender up the 
Citadel to him, upon a Promiſe, that he and his Garriſon ſhall not only have their 
Lives ſpared, but be tranſported ſafe with their Effects to Epirus. Milo readily ac- 
Tarentum cepts the Offer, and even promiſes more than is aſked. He engages to put the 
ſurrenders. City likewiſe into the Conſuls Hands; and this he effects. So that the Carthaginians, 
being diſappointed, retire; and though this Proceeding does not cauſe an open Rup- 
ture, it produces at leaſt a Coldneſs between the two Republicks. 6. 16. All 
the old Enemies of Rome being ſubdued, and the Sabines, Volſci, Campani, and 
Hetrurians, with the other Nations newly conquered, being all now become Parts 
of one and the ſame State, of which Rome is the Capital, the Republick is at Lei- 
{ure to blot out the Diſhonour thrown upon her by the perfidious Campanian Le- 
181/½ Con- gion, formerly ſent to Rhegium. As ſoon therefore as Juintius, or Quinctius Claudius, and 
ſulſbip. L. Genucius Clepfina areentered upon the Conſulſbip, the latter is ordered to lead an Army 
to that City, and beſiege it. The Beſieged, to make a better Defence, not only 
call to their Aſſiſtance the Mamertini (who are themſelves originally Campanians, 
and had acted the fame part at Meſſana, after the Death of King Agathocles, which 
the other have done at Rhegium) but open an Aſylum for all the Banditti of the 
Country. However, the Conſal being ſupplied with both Proviſions and Men by 
The perfidi- Hiero from Syracuſe, takes the Town, and carries three hundred Priſoners (being 
ous Legion all that remain alive of the guilty Legion) in Chains to Rome, where they are con- 
at Rhegi- demned by the Senate, to be  firft beaten with Rods, and then beheaded by the 
um puniſhed Liffors. By this Execution the Republick clears her ſelf from the Suſpicion of 
having ſent the Rhegians Succours, only to ſeize their City. Thoſe of the old 
> Inhabitants, who have eſcaped the Cruelty of the Campanian Legion, are rein- 
ſtared in the Poſſeſſion of their Lands, Liberties, and Laws. $. 17. During 
1824 Con- the new Adminiſtration of C. Genucius, and Cn. Cornelius, the former obrains a Vic- 
ſulſbip. rory over the Sarcinates, a People of Umbria, who are for the moſt part Gauls. 
| This Year is remarkable for nothing more, except the Severity of the Winter. 
The Snow lies forty Days upon the Ground, in the Forum Romanum, and is of a 
1834 Con- prodigious Depth. © F. 18. The following. Conſuls, ©, Ogulnius Gallus, and 
fitlbip. C. Fabius Pictor, are ordered to undertake the Reduction of the Picentes and Salen- 
£ iini (the only Nations in the Eaſt of '/raly, not yet ſubje& to the Republick) but 
they are of a ſudden called elſewhere to extinguiſh a Flame, which a very ſmall 
Spark has kinded. 8. 19. One Lollins, by Birth a Samnite, had — 
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he Romans by his Countrymen, as a Hoſtage for their Fidelity. This 
from Rome; joins a Company of Rebels; ſeizes a ſtrong Place in 


{capes i 
n d commits Robberies in all the Country. Nor is this all; he draws 


S amnium, an 


the City of Carentum into his Meaſures. The Conſuls are therefore diſpatched to 


lay Siege to this Place (which the Revolters make the Magazine of all their Booty) 

and by the Help of ſome Deſerters, who introduce the Roman Troops ſecretly into 

the City, they take it. Ogulnius and Fabius have no Triumph for their Succeſs in 

this War, becauſe it is deemed a civil War. Neverthelels, they ſignalize their 

Victory by more laſting Monuments. S. 20. To this time, the Romans had 

never uſed any Money in Commerce, but pieces of Braſs, ſtamped with the Figures 

of a Bull, a Ram, and a Boar. The Romans had been too poor to coin Silver 

Money. But now, after the Conqueſt of Samnium, and the Surrendry of Taren— 

tum, the Riches of the State being increaſed and a great Quantity of Bars of Silver 

of no uſe to the Republick in that Form) having been found among the Treaſures 

taken from Lollius, the Conſuls think it adviſeable to coin the Silver, and introduce 

it into Commerce. The Place appointed for the Mint, is the Temple of f Juno + Vide 2 
Moneta, from whence comes the Word Money. The new Species, inſtead of being 130. 
ſtamped with the Figures of Animals, is made to repreſent the Exploits of the Silver Mo- 
Roman Heroes, by ingenious Hieroglyphicks 3 but fo ænigmatically, that the In- zey coined 
vention of our Antiquaries is often put to the Rack to explain them. Some of theſe at Rome. 
Pieces of Silver Money being worth ten A es of Braſs, are called Denarii, and 

marked with the numeral Letter X. Others, worth but five 4/es, are called Qui- 

narii, and are marked with the Letter V. The Seſtertii, which are worth but two 

Aſſes and a half, are diſtinguiſhed by the Letters HS. §. 21. The next Year 184% Con- 


the new Conſuls, P. Sempronius Sophus, and Appius Claudius Craſſus (Son of the fa- falſbip. 
mous blind Appius, and the Heir of his Art fulneſs and Cruelty) enter 9 


jointly; but new Commotions in Umbria oblige the latter to march thither. He 


takes Camerinum, and contrary to his Engagements, ſells the Inhabitants for Slaves, 
and puts the Money into the publick I reaſury. However, the Republick, far 
from authoriſing ſuch a Fraud, orders the unhappy Wretches to be ſought out, 

rants them the Privilege of Roman Citizens, and allots each of them as much 
Land, as he has loſt in Umbria. As for Sempronias Sophus, juſt as he is going to 
engage the Picentes in a pitched Battel, his Army is terrified by an Earthquake; 
bur he, by telling them, That the Earth only ſhakes for fear of changing its Maſters, 
and by vowing a Temple to the Goddeſs Tellus, recovers them from their Fright. 
He gains the Victory, but loſes the greateſt part of his Troops in the Action. 
However, the Republick is exceedingly rejoiced at this entire Conqueſt of Picenum, Pjcenum 
becauſe this Country alone is able to ſupply her Armies with three hundred and ,,,,ycreq. 
ſixty thouſand Soldiers. Rome, ſoon after, ſends Colonies to Ariminum and Beneven- 
tum; and the Sabines, who have hitherto had no other Privilege, but that of ſerv- 
ing in the Legions, are admitted to the Right of Suffrage, and become entirely 
Roman. §. 22. The Salentini, whole chief Cities are Hydruntum, Aletium, 
and Brunduſium, are now the only People, from the Po, to the Extremity of Italy, 
Eaſtward, which remain unſubdued ro the Romans. It is eaſy for the ambitious 
Republick to invent Pretences to rob her Neighbours of their Liberty. The new 
Conſuls, L. Julius Libo, and M. Attitius Regulus, take Brunduſium; but as the brave 185:h Con- 


Salentini diſpute their Country Inch by Inch, the two Generals are obliged to leave /u//bjp. 


their Conqueſt to be finiſhed by their Succeſſors. F. 23. Theſe are Numerius 186th Con- 


Fabius, and D. Junius Pera, who having firſt ſubdued the Remains of the rebelli- ſalſbip. 


ous $Sarcinates in Umbria, totally reduce the Salentini, though they have brought The Salen- 
the Meſſapians and Fapygians into their Quarrel. The Reduction of two Nations tini /#b- 


in one Campaign, procures each Conſul two Triumphs; a thing unheard of before dued. 


in the Republick. b Ot | 
Rome is now become Miſtreſs of all the different Nations of Italy, from the 7% Extent 
fartheſt part of Hetruria to the Jonian Sea, and from the Tuſcan Sea, croſs the Apen- of rhe Ro- 
nines to the Adriatick. Bur theſe Nations have not all the ſame Privileges, nor are man Domi- 
upon the ſame footing in point of Subjection. Some are ſo entirely ſubject to Rome, nion. 
as to have no Laws, but what they receive from thence. Others retain their old 
Cuſtoms and Forms of Government. Some are tributary ; others barely Allies, 
who are bound to furniſh the Rowan Army with Troops, and maintain them at 
their own Expence. Some have the Privileges of Roman Citizenſhip, and their 
Soldiers are incorporated in the Legions; others have likewiſe a Right of Suffrage 
in the Elections made by the Centuries in the Campus Martius. Theſe different De- 
grees of Honour, Privileges, and Liberty, were founded in the different Terms 
granted by the Conquerors in their Treaties with the Vanquiſhed; and theſe Ho- 
nours and Privileges were afterwards increaſed, according to the Fidelity of the ſe- 
veral Cities and Nations, and the Services they did the Republick. §. 24. The 


wonderful increaſe of Power, which the Romans have acquired ſince the Defeat of 
| | 8 Pyrrhus; 
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Pyrrhus, begins to make the Republick reſpected Abroad. Free Cities and whole Year of 
Nations ſeek Alliances with her. Apollonia, ſituated over againſt Brunduſium, is ROME 
the firſt City of Macedon, which ſends Ambaſſadors to deſire her Protection. Theſe 
Ambaſſadors are received with Honour by the Senate; but afterwards happening to 
be in the Croud, in ſome popular Commotion, are inſulted by Fabius and Apronius, 
two young Patrician Ædiles, of great Diſtinction. However, to make Satisfac- 
tion to the Apolloniates, the young Noblemen are proſecuted, and condemned to 
be delivered up into their Hands, in order to be tranſported to Apollonia, and there 
puniſhed, at the Pleaſure of the People. This was thewing them all the Regard 
poſſible; and the Apolloniates, in their Turn, expreſs a due Reſpect for the Roman 
Senate. Fabius and Apronius are firſt hoſpitably received, and then ſent back to 
Rome. And this memorable Event gives riſe to a Law (which ſubſiſted as long as 
the Republick) That whatever Citizen inſulted an Ambaſſador, ſhould be delivered up 


to the injured Nation. $. 25. And now the great Affair of the Republick, 
187th Con- under the Adminiſtration of the new Conſuls, Q: Fabius Gurges, and L. Mamilius 488. 
ſulſhip. Vitulus, is to regulate her Finances. To this time Rome had no more than four 


Quæſtors, two for the City, and two to take care of the military Cheſt in the Field, 

Provincial But as ſhe now divides her Dominion into four Provinces, ſhe creates four new 

Quæſtors Quæſtors, and appoints one to each Province, to receive the Revenues ariſing from 

created. it; and they are ſtiled Provincial Quæſtors. It is ordained, That all the eight 

: ueftors ſhall be choſen annually by the Comitia by Tribes; and That when the 

EleQion is over, they ſhall draw Lots in the Preſence of the People for their ſeveral 

Employments. S. 26. It had been the uſual Fortune of Rome to be 

viſited with the Plague, when ſne had any Interval of Tranquillity; and this is her 

reſent Caſe. The Sybilline Books are conſulted, according to Cuſtom ; and ſtrict 

nquiry is made after ſecret Crimes, which are ſuppoſed to draw down the Wrath 4 

of Heaven upon her. A Veſtal, named Capparonia, is the unhappy Victim, ſacri- 3 

ficed to the Prepoſſeſſions of the People. She is condemned, for Incontinency, to - 

be burned alive; but ſtrangles her (elf, to avoid a more cruel Death. | 4 

By a Cenſus taken this Year, when Cn. Cornelius Blaſo, and C. Marcius Rutilus, 3 

are Cenſors, the Number of Citizens appears to be two hundred ninety two thou- -_ 

ſand two hundred and twenty four. Marcius is in ſo great Eſteem for his excellent 

Qualities, that the People being aſſembled by Centuries, for a new Election of Cen- 

ſors, they continue him in the ſame Office, notwithſtanding his own Remonſtran- 

ces againſt it, and an expreſs Law, which prohibits any Man to be twice Cenſor. 

However, it is enacted at the fame time, that this Law, for the future, ſhall be 

A War obſerved. $. 27. But now of a ſudden a new War ſprings up in the very Bowels 

with the of the Republick. Volſinium, or Volſinii, a conſiderable City of Hetruria, had been 

Freed-men by Treaty allowed to enjoy her own Laws, and Form of Government: Bur the 

of Volſi- Palfinienſes no longer conſidering themſelves as an independent People, had neglected 

nium. their Laws, deſpiſed the publick Offices, and ſuffered their Freed-men to uſurp 

them. Theſe Freed- men, by Degrees, had made themſelves Tyrants in the little 

Republick, and it was their whole Buſineſs to humble their old Maſters. The lat- 

ter, not being able to help themſelves, ſend Deputies privately to implore the Aſ- 

ſiſtance of the Senate of Rome. But though the Negotiation 1s thought to be car- 

ried on very ſecretly, the Freed- men get Notice of it, and put the Deputies to 

Death at their return; and Fabius Gurges is ſurprized to find the Uſurpers upon their 

Guard, when he comes with a ſmall Army of Voluntiers to puniſh them. Nay, 

the Freed- men venture to face him in the Field, and 1 him Battel. The Conſul 

defeats them; bur as he is entring the Town with the Fugitives, he receives a mor- 

ral Wound from an unknown Hand, and then the Romans are repulſed. After this, 

Decius Mus, a Licutenant General to Fabius, beſieges the Place in form; and the 

Year following it ſurrenders at Diſcretion to the Conſul, Fulvius Flaccus. The 

Freed-men are all put to Death, the City razed, and the reſt of the Inhabitants 
tranſplanted to another, | | I 
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§. 1. ARTHAGE (according to the common Opinion) was founded about Carthage 
C ſixty five Years before the Foundation of Rome, by Dido, who fled from ya; found- 
the Perſecutions of her Brother Pygmalion, King of Tyre. A Swarm of Tyrians e by Dido. 
had, before her time, ſettled on the Coaſt of Africa, and built Uzica ; and theſe at- 
ſiſted her in her Undertaking. She firſt erected a Fortreſs called Byr/a, and after- 
wards added to it a City, to which ſhe gave the Name of Carthages, i. e. in the 
Punick Language, Neu- City. The Greeks called it Carchedon, and the Romans 
Carthago. Fg. 2. After her Death the Carthaginians threw off monarchical The Form 
Government, and formed themſelves into a Republick, in many Reſpects reſem- of Govern- 
bling the Roman. The Name of King, but not the Power, was preſerved, The ment and 
People had a Right of diſannulling the Decrees both of Senate and King, which Character 
latter the Romans called ſometimes Dictator, and ſometimes Prætor. The Cartha- of the Car- 
inians had brought the Art of Navigation with them from Phœnicia; and to this thaginians. 


they chiefly applied themſelves. The greateſt Men in Carthage were the greateſt 


Merchants. And hence it came to paſs, that together with a Love of Trade, all 
the Vices of Traders were introduced into the Republick; ſuch as Unfaithfulneſs 
in Treaties, Cunning, and Deceit. As much as the Citizens of Rome neglected the 
enriching of their Families to purſue the Intereſt of the Publick; ſo much did the 
Carthaginians prefer their private Advantages to the Glory and Proſperity of their 


Country. However, the Multitude of their Ships enabled them to make Con- 


489. 


queſts in the Iſlands, and upon the Coaſts of the Mediterranean. And at this time, 

when Appius Claudius Caudex, and M. Fulvius Flaccus are Conſuls at Rome, the Car- 188th Con- 
thaginian Republick is not only Miſtreſs of Sardinia and Corfica, but has extended /ulſhip. 
her Dominion far in Sicily, and has got a good footing in Spain. The Occaſion of The Occa- 
the firſt Rupture between the two Republicks, is as tollows. §. 3. Hiero, ſion of the 


the Succeſſor of Agatbocles King of Syracuſe, had vanquiſhed the Mamertini in firſt Rup- 


Battel, and taken Cios, their Governor, Priſoner. Cios being carried to the Camp 7Zure be- 

of the Syracuſans, and there ſeeing the Horſe on which his Son had rode in the feen 

Action, had thence imagined that his Son was ſlain, and in a Fit of Deſpair, had Rome and 

torn open the Ligatures of his Wounds, and expired. The Mamertini being thus Carthage. 

deftitute of a Head, and fearing to fall under the Yoke of the Carthaginians (who 

were invading their Dominions on another fide) had determined to ſurrender up their 

capital City, Meſſana, to Hiero, with whoſe mild Government, and ftrict Honour, 

they were well acquainted. But this Deſign had been prevented by the Cunning of 

Hannibal, the Carthaginian General, who coming to meet Hiero, under pretence of 

congratulating him on his Victory, had amuſed him, whilft fome of his Troops 

filed off to the Place, and entered it. Upon this the Mamertini were divided in 

Opinion. Some were for accepting the Protection offered by Carthage, others for 

ſurrendring to the Syracuſans; and the greateſt part, for calling in the Romans to 

their Aſſiſtance. They had indeed, before the late Battel with Hiero, ſent to Rome 

to afk · Succours; but the Senate had thought it nor agreable to Honour and Equity 

to protect Villains, who had formerly got Poſſeſfion of Meſſana by the very fame 

Means, as the perfidious Campanian Legion had made themſelves Maſters of Rhe 

gium. However, the Caſe is now altered. When the News comes that the Car- 
intans have entered Meſſana, with a View, probably, to keep it for themſelves, 

the Canſcript Fathers change their Sentiments, and reſolve to ſend Appius Claudius to 

attempt its Deliverance. The Conſul, nevertheleſs, continues at Rome, and diſ- 

patches one Claudius, a Legionary Tribune, of a good Head, and fearleſs Bravery, in 

his ſtead. Claudius thinking it not adviſeable immediately to expoſe the few Tri- 

remes, he can get together, to the Inſults of the Carthaginian Fleet, which infeſt the 

Streights, goes over to Meſſana in a Fiſnher- Boat, in order to diſcover the Diſpoſiti- 

ons of the Inhabitants. He convenes the Mamertini, in the uſual Place of Aſſem- 

blies, and the Cartbaginians flock: thither with them. Claudius tells the People of 

Meſſana, that he comes as a Deputy from the Romans, to offer them rhe Aſſiſtance 

which they had deſired; and promiſes, that the Roman Forces ſhall be withdrawn, 

as ſoon as their City arid Eſtates ſhall be in Safety. The Mamertini, intimidated by 

the Preſence of the Carthaginians, anſwer him, That his Offers are come too late; 

and That every free City has @ Right to call in whom ſbe pleaſes to her. Aſſiſtance. 4 


free City replies Claudius briſkly, Are you then in Poſſeſſion of your Liberty * What 


do I ſee here but foreign Arms? Does not Carthage already begin to make you feel the 
weight' of that eternal Slavery with which ſhe threatens you ? Anſwer one if you dare. 
Boch the Mamertini'and Carthaginians being ſtruck dumb at theſe Words, Claudius 


declares to the former, that he looks-upon — Silence as a Mark of — 
| | | | rait 
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ſtrait returns to Rhegium. The Senate, upon his Report, judge, that the Mamer- Year of 
tini are diſpoſed to receive Succours, and therefore order him to fail ſtrait to Me/> ROME 
ſana, Claudius, notwithſtanding the ſuperior Strength of Hanno the Carthaginian 
Admiral, boldly weighs Anchor: But having not only the Enemies Fleet to ſtruggle 
with in his Paſſage, but a Storm likewiſe, which ariſes on a ſudden, his Men loſe all 
TheRoman Courage, ſome of his Ships are taken, others are daſhed in pieces, and he is forced 
Fleet de- to return to Rhegium, after a conſiderable Loſs. $. 4. While Claudius is buſy 
Hroyed. in refitting his Fleet, Hanno ſends the Ships taken from him into the Ports of Itah, 
to reſtore them to the Romans. An artful Preſent, either to pique the Roman Re- 
publick in point of Honour, or to divert her from ſending Succours to Maſſana, or 
at leaſt to lay all the Blame of a Rupture upon her. And indeed, when Hanno's 
Deputy reſtores theſe Ships, he reproaches the Romans with having firſt infringed the 
Treaties; becauſe, as he pretends, the Streights have for a long time belonged to 
Carthage. And he declares, that his Republick will nor ſuffer the Romans ſo much 
as to waſh their Hands in them. But this makes Claudius reject the Preſent with the 
greater Indignation, and carry on his Preparations with the more Vigour. He 
Anew Fleet ſtudies the Sea, obſerves the Wind, and the Seaſon proper for his Departure, and 
Put 10 Sea. times his Enterpriſe ſo well, that he eludes the Vigilance of the Carthaginians, and 
* paſſes ſafely with his Squadron to Meſana. Hanno (who is now become Commander 
of the African Land Forces in the Town) upon the Arrival of Claudius, retires 
into the Citadel. The latter deſires the Mamertini to call a Council, and ſummon 
Hanno to it; and the Carthaginian, for fear of 1 a Diſtruſt of thoſe, whom 
he pretends to protect, appears in the Aſſembly. And then the two Generals re- 
proach each other in bitter Terms, till at length Claudius is ſo provoked, that he 
orders his Soldiers to ſeize Hanno, and make him Priſoner. After this, he, by Me- 
The Ro- naces and Perſuaſions, prevails on him to ſurrender the Citadel, and evacuate the 
mans get City: A piece of Cowardice, for which Hanno, at his return home, is crucified. 
Poſſeſſion of $. 7. But now a Cartbaginian Fleet arriving at Lilybeum with Land Forces, under 
Meſſina. the Command of another Hanno, Hiero, King of Syracuſe, enters into a Treaty 
Hiero and with him, and they jointly inveſt Meſſana. Hitherto the Conſul Appius had not ap- 
the Cartha- Peared in the Diſpute; ſo that had the Carthaginians ſtopt their Proceedings, all that 
he. Claudius had done might have been diſowned. But Hanno had been guilty of a - 
ſexe it. barbarous piece of Cruelty, upon the refuſal of Claudius to ſurrender up Meſſana to E 
| him, when ſummoned to do it by his Herald. He had cauſed all the Halians in his FE, 
own Army to be maſſacred. This monſtrous Barbarity determines Rome to keep no 
longer any Meaſures with her Rival; and upon the firſt News of it, Appius comes 
away to Rhegium. From thence he ſends Deputies to King Fiero, to conjure him, 
by the ancient Friendſhip between the Romans and him, to deſiſt from the Siege he 
has undertaken. Hiero, in anſwer, reproaches the Romans, not only with Ingrati- 
tude to him, but with deviating from their pretended Equity, in making themſelves 
the Protectors of the villanous Tyrants of Mef/ana. Appius having received this 
Anſwer, reſolves to fail thither in Perſon; but, in order to conceal his Deſign, cauſes 
a Report to be ſpread, that he cannot go to Sicily till he has received freſh: Orders 
from the Roman People. This Report reaching the Carthaginian Fleet, makes them 
Appius, the watch the Szreights leſs narrowly. In the mean time Appius goes on board a bad 
Conſul, e- Galley, haſtily and unſkilfully built, and pretends only to coaſt along the Shore, in 
ludes the his way to Rome. But as ſoon as he is out of fight, he tacks about; and being fa- 
Vigilance of voured by a dark Night, reaches the neareſt Shore of Sicily, and lands his Lay 
the Cartha- there, without being perceived by the Enemy, either at Sea or Land. (It was for 
ginian Ad- this bold Enterpriſe that he got the Surname of Caudex, which then ſignified a Boat 
miral, and ill built.) King Hiero was blocking up Meſ/ana, on the fide of Mount Chalcis : 
paſſes into Appius forces him to a Battel, defeats him, and enters triumphantly into Meſſana. 
Sicily. $-6. After this he endeavours to force the Entrenchments of the Cartbaginians; but 
He defeats they are ſo advantageouſly poſted, that he is repulſed with Loſs. However, the 
Hiero, Enemy being raſh enough to purſue him into the Plain, he there repairs his Miſ- 
fortune, kills a great Number of them, and puts the reſt to flight. And now the 
Conſul with his victorious Army falls upon the Lands of the Syracuſans like a. Tor- 
rent, pillaging and laying waſte wherever he comes. And when he has ſpent his 
Year very gloriouſly, partly in Battels, and partly in Negotiations,- he returns to 
Meſſana, thence to Rhegium, and/thence to Rome. 5. 7. The ſucceedin 
189th Con- Conſuls, Manius Valerius Flaccus, and Manius Otacilius Craſſus, are ordered to tranſ- 490; 
ſulſhip, Pot into Sicily two Conſular Armies, conſiſting each of eight thouſand Legionaries, 
and twelve hundred Horſe, beſides a great Number of Auxiliaries. They vanquiſh 
the Carthaginians and Syracuſans wherever they meet them, and in a few Months, 
ſubdue ſixty ſeven Places. Aſter this they think themſelves. able to undertake the 
Siege of Syracuſe, the Capital of the Iſland. But Hiero being intimidated by the 
Experience he has had of the Roman Valour, and believing that an Alliance with 
the Romans will be leſs diſadvantageous to him, than one with the err 


4 


ginians 
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Year of of whoſe Faith he has but a mean Opinion, ſends Deputies to the Conſuls to treat of 
ROME a Peace. His Propoſals are accepted by the Roman Generals, and the Treaty is The Ro- 
confirmed at Rome. The Romans agree to acknowledge Hiero for a Friend to their mans make 
Republick, and to protect his Dominions from all Hoſtilities whatſoever. On the an Alliance 
other hand, Hiero engages to ſurrender up all the Priſoners of War taken from the wirhHiro- 
Romans, without Ranſom ; to pay the Republick an hundred Talents of Silver, 
and to cultivate her Friendſhip by Fidelity. §. 8. [An * Account of the Birth, * Vide p. 
Education, Adventures, great Talents, and Virtuss, of Hiero.] F. 9. The 543. 
Conſuls, after the Treaty with the King of Syracuſe, make farther Progreſs in Sicily, 
where the Carthaginians are now their only Enemies; and when the Campaign is 
ended, they return to Rome, putting the greateſt part of their Troops in Winter 
Quarters, upon the Coaſt of Italy. Valerius, as having had, the chief part in the 
1 late Conqueſt, is decreed a Triumph; and he gets the Surname of Me/ala, for 
1 having relieved Meſſana. A Dictator is created this Year, but it is only that he may 
2M drive a Nail into the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, to ſtop the Plague which rages 
: 491. in Rome. $. 10. The new Conſals, L. Poſtumius Megellus, and Q, Mami- 1 99th Can. 
lius Vitulus, are both ordered to go and continue the War in Sicily; but the Army ſulſhip. 
appointed them, conſiſts only of eight thouſand twelve hundred Legionaries, Horſe | 
and Foot; becauſe the Republick depends on the Aſſiſtance of her Allies in Sicily. 
The Romans land at Meſſana, without meeting with any Oppoſition in their Paſſage ; 


and having received the Reinforcements they expected, lay Siege ro Agrigentum, a They befiege 
{ſtrong City on the South Coaſt of Sicily, and furniſhed with a Carthaginian Garri- Agrigen- 


ſon of fifty thouſand Men, under the Command of Hannibal. Hanno, at the fame tum 1 Si- 
time, is preparing to fail from Carthage with another Army of fifty thouſand Foot, cily. 
fix thouſand Horſe, and ſixty Elephants. The Conſuls, however, are not diſcou- 
raged at theſe great Preparations of the Enemy. They fit down before the Place, 
1 juſt in the time of Harveſt, and give their Soldiers leave, at their Requeſt, to go 
= in ſmall Parties, and reap the Corn in the Plain. But Hannibal reſolves to take Ad- 
a vantage of this Relaxation of military Diſcipline; and makes two Sallies at the 
ſame time, one upon the Reapers, and the other upon the Roman Camp. The 
Reapers, not being able to rally ſoon 23 are overpowered, and cut to pieces; 
4 but the Romans in the Camp repulſe the Enemy, and make a great Slaughter of 
E them: So that both the Beſiegers and Beſieged learn more Wiſdom, for the future. 
1 The Conſuls take care not to ſuffer their Soldiers to go out to forage in ſmall Par- 
ties; and Hannibal ventures no more to inſult the Roman Camp. $. It. While 
the Siege is carrying on ſlowly, the Romans receive daily Reinforcements from the 
Sicilians. Above a hundred thouſand of them follow the Roman Standards. How- 
ever, the Conſuls continue five Months before the Place, in perfect Inaction; and 
in the mean time Proviſions begin to fail in the City. Hannibal keeps up the Cou- 
rage of the Inhabitants, by giving them hopes of Succours from Carthage. And 
indeed Hanno at length arrives with his Fleet at Lilybeum. Having landed his Troops 
he marches to Heraclea, within twenty Miles of Agrigentum, and there he receives 
a Deputation from ſome of the Inhabirants of Erbeſſa (a Place not far from Agri- 
gentum, where the Romans have the Magazine of all their Proviſions) offering to 
put the Town into his Hands. Hanno accepts the Offer with the greateſt Joy, be- 
cauſe by this means he thinks he ſhall be able to intercept all Convoys going to 
the Romans, who will be as much preſſed with Famine, and as much beſieged in 
the Plain, as the Agrigentini are within their Walls. And indeed, he is no ſooner in 
Poſſeſſion of Erbeſſa, than the Conſuls think of raiſing the Siege. But the faithful 
Hiero finds means to convey ſome Subſiſtence to their Camp, though not in ſufficient 
Quantity to prevent thoſe Diſtempers among the Soldiers, which are the uſual Con- 
ſequences of Scarcity. In the mean time Agrigentum is reduced to the utmoſt Ex- 
tremity by Famine. Hannibal gives Hanno Notice by Signals, of the deplorable 
Condition of the Place, and that he has no way left but to ſurrender; ſo that the 
latter finds it neceſſary to come to a deciſive Action; and he acquaints Hannibal with 
the Day of Battel, that he may make a Sally at the proper time. Bur notwith- 
ſtanding this double Attack upon the Romans, they force the Beſieged back within _ 
their Walls, and gain a complete Victory over the Carthaginian Army. Eleven 7he Car- 
Elephants are taken, and thirty left dead upon the Plain. And the fugitive Cariha- thaginian 
ginians, with Difficulty, recover Heraclea. Hannibal imagining, that after the Fa- Army de- 
tigues of ſo glorious a Day, the Romans will be leſs upon their Guard, ſallies out fnated, 
again in the middle of the Night with the greateſt part of his Troops, to ſurpriſe. 
the Roman Entrenchments; bur he is again repulſed, with conſiderable Loſs: And 
then he does not return to the City, but retires with his Troops to a Place of 
Safety. The Agrigentini, to revenge themſelves for being thus deſerted, maſſacre 
the reſt of the Carthaginian Garriſon z and they hope like wiſe by this means to 
make their Court to the Conſuls. Bur ſuch: Cruelties are not agreable to the Ko- 
mant; and the City having ſurrendered at Diſcretion, it is given up to be plundered, 


and 


* 
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And Agri- and above twenty five thouſand Perſons of free Condition are made Slaves. After Year of 
ntum ta this the Conſuls return to Rome. §. 12. The Reduction of Agrigentum gives ROME 
Ks. the Romans hopes of conquering all Sicily, The only Difficulty is, how to make 
themſelves Maſters of the maritime Cities, without the Aſſiſtance of a Fleet, equal 
ar leaſt to that of Carthage. Hitherto they had made uſe only of borrowed Mer- 
chant Ships to tranſport their Troops. Bur now the Republick forms a Deſign of 
de Ro- being as formidable at Sea, as ſhe is at Land, and orders a hundred and twenty Boats 
mans order to be built, at the publick Expence, after the Model of a Triremis, lately ſplit on 
2 bundred the Coaſt of Italy. While theſe Gallies are upon the Stocks, the new Conſuls, 9 
and twenty L. Valerius Flaccus, and 7. Otacilius, ſet out for Sicily. When they arrive there, _ 
Ships of all the Cities, at any Diſtance from the Sea, ſubmit to them, being terrified at the 1 
War to be Fate of Agrigentum. In the mean time Hanno, by a piece of Treachery, gets rid 
built. of four thouſand intractable Gazls in his Army, who mutiny for their Pay. He 
191 Con- tells them that he will ſoon give them the Plunder of Entella, a City ſubject to the 492. 
ſulſbip. Romans ; and this quiets them for the preſent. He then ſends away his Steward, 
who pretends to be a Deſerter, to give Notice to the Conſuls of the Day when the 
Gauls are to go, and pay themſelves their Arrears. A Body of Romans is accord- 
* ingly detached, to lay in Ambuſh for them; and though they ſell their Lives dearly, 
not one of them eſcapes. 9. 13. And now in the beginning of the Conſul- 1 
192d Con- ſbip of Cn. Cornelius Afina, and C. Duilius, the building of the ſixſcore Gallies (moſt 4 z. : 
ſulſbip. of which are 1 is finiſhed. (The Romans had been but ſixty Days in 
| equipping this Fleet, reckoning from the time that the neceſſary Timber was brought 
to the Ports.) In order to inſtruct the Rowers and Mariners in their Buſineſs, a ſort 
of marine Exerciſe on Shore is appointed for them; and they learn at Land how to 
make uſe of their Oars at Sea, and to obſerve the proper Signals. 
When all things are ready for the Departure of the Conſuls, they chuſe their 
Commands by Lot. The Land Forces fall to Duilius, and he goes into Sicily 
with two Legions. Cornelius, with ſeventeen Ships only of his new Fleet, fails to 
the Iſland of Lipari, upon falſe Advice given him (by Perſons ſuborned by Hannibal 
for this Purpoſe) that the People of the Iſland will put him in Poſſeſſion of it, upon 
the firſt Summons. He finds himſelf on a ſudden ſurrounded by a greater Number 
of Cartbaginian Veſſels, under the Command of one Boodes. However, the latter, 
inſtead of attacking him, invites him, and the Commanders of his ſeventeen Gal- 
lies, to come aboard his Ship, to confer about the Differences between Rome and 
Carthage, in an amicable way. The credulous Conſul gives into the Snare; goes 
with his Officers on board Boodes's Veſſel; is laid in Irons, and ſent Priſoner to . 
Carthage. In the mean time the other hundred and three Roman Gallies ſer fail, 5 
according to the Orders Cornelius had given, coaſt along Itahy, and make the beſt 9 
of their Way to the Mouth of the Streigbis. There they find Hannibal, who, with 3 
a Detachment of fifty Gallies, had come out of Curioſity to take a View of the 
Enemy's new-faſhioned Boats. They fall upon him on a fudden, and either fink or 
take the greateſt part of his Squadron. However, the Romans are ſenſible that the 
Carthaginians have a great Advantage over them in the lightneſs of their Veſſels. 
And when the Conſul Duilius, upon the News of his Collegue's Misfortune, comes 
on board the Fleet, he makes the fame Reflection; and it a little abates his Confi- 
dence. But while he is ruminating on this Matter, an Engineer, in his Fleet, in- | 
* Vide p. Vents a Machine (afterwards called the Corvus *) to ſtop the Enemy's Ships, and 11 
yr. give the Romans an Opportunity of boarding them. By the help of this Machine, | 
Corvus 2 in two ſeveral Engagements, defeat Hannibal, take eighty of his Veſſels, and 
invented. ſink thirteen. . 14. After this, Duilius goes aſhore in Sicily, puts himſelf 
Duilius at the Head of the Land- Forces, relieves Segefta, beſieged by Hamilcar, and takes 
twice de- Macella. The Campaign being ended, the Conqueror returns to Rome, and leaves 
feats the bis Legions behind. During his Abſence, a Diſpute ariſes between them, and the 
Carthagi- Sicilian Troops, about rhe Poſt of Honour, i. e. the Poſt: of Danger. And the 
nians. Difference comes to ſuch a height, that the Sicilians ſeparate from the Romans, and 
encamp by themſelves. Hamilcar takes Advantage of theſe Diviſions ; falls upon 
the Sicilians in their Entrenchments; kills four rhouſand of them; and then drives 
the Romans from their Poſts. In the mean time Hannibal returns towards Africa; 
and, Rang ws Crucifixion ſhould be his Fate, diſpatches one of his Friends, with 
Inſtructions to the Senate of Carthage. The News of his Defeat had not 
yet reached thither, when his Friend, being introduced to the Senate, acquaints 
them, from the Admiral, That the Romans have put to Sea a good Number of heavy, 
clumſy Veſſels, with ſtrange new-faſhioned Machines faſtened to the Prows of rhem z 
and he aſks, M beiber it be their Opinion that Hannibal ſbould attack them. They 
are all unanimous for the Affirmative: And then the Meſſenger adds, Hannibal, 
my Lords, thought as you do. Fortune has not favoured him. But ſhall the Caprici- 
ouſneſs of Fortune he charged on him as a Crime ? By this means Hannibal eſcapes 
Death. The Command of the Fleet is nevertheleſs taken from him. But 3 
4 ene 
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Year of the Carthaginians are thus diſgracing their unfortunate Admiral, the Romans are 


ROME heaping Honours on the brave Duilius at Rome. His late Victory at Sea, makes all 


404. 


495. 


496. 


Pro-Conſul) 


former Victories at Land to be in a manner forgotten. Medals are ſtruck to per- 
petuate the Memory of it; and a Pillar of white Marble is erected to his Honour The Co- 
in the Forum Romanum. (This Pillar was in the laſt Century accidentally dag up lumna Ro- 
out of the Ground. There are yet ſix Prows of Roman Gallies ſticking to it, and ſtrata js e. 
a long t Inſcription on the Pedeſtal of the Column.) 3 refed to bis 

C. 17. The Conſuls tor the new Year are L. Cornelius Scipio, and C. Aquilius Flo- Honour. 
rus. While the former is buſy in getting the Fleet ready for new Enterpriſes, the + Vide p. 
latter is detained at Rome, to put an end to a Conſpiracy to plunder and burn the 750. 
City. Four thouſand Samnites being appointed, contrary to their Inclination, to 1 934 Con- 
ſerve as Rowers in the Gallies, unite with three thouſand diſcontented Slaves in this ſulſhip. © 
Deſign ; and they chuſe Fotilius, a Commander of Auxiliaries, to be their Leader. 
He ſeems to go in heartily to their Mealures, till he has learnt their whole Secret, 
and then he diſcovers it to the Senate. $- 17. In the mean time Cornelius puts The Ro- 
to Sea, and makes a Deſcent firſt upon Corfica, and then upon Sardinia, and con- mans con— 
quers both thoſe Iſlands from the Carthaginians. H. 18. Aguilius goes quer Corſi- 
late into Sicily, but recovers the Affairs of the Romans there, which had ſuffered ca and Sar- 
ſince the Departure of Huilius, and he ſtays in the Iſland all the Winter, in quality dinia. 
of Pro-Conſul. His Collegue holds the Comitia for the new Elections. A. Attilius 194th Con- 
Calatinus, and C. Sulpicius Paterculus, are Choſen Conſuls. The Command of the /ulſhip. 
Land Army falls to the former, the Fleet to the latter. Soon after Attilius comes 
into Sicily, Myſiſtratum, which the Pro- Conſul Aquilius has reduced to the laſt Ex- 
tremity, ſurrenders to him. §. 19. From thence he marches his Forces 
towards Camarina; but in his Way meets with Caudian Forks, where he is ſhut 
in by Hamilcar, the Carthaginian General. However, the Army is reſcued out of 
the Danger, by the Bravery of one Ca/purnius Flamma, a Legionary Tribune, who 
with three hundred choſen Men keeps the Enemy in play, while the Legious get 
off. Calpurmus is the only Man of the Derachment who eſcapes. with Life. He is 
found under a "”_m_ of dead Bodies, and covered with Wounds. The Reward 
8155 him is a Crown of Gramen. The Conſul Attilius having eſcaped this 

anger, continues his march to Camarinum, which he takes by the help of En- 


| 125 ſent him by Hiero, King of Hracuſe. After this he takes ſeveral other 


owns. | F. 20. And now being fluſhed with Succeſs, he raſhly 
lays Siege to. Lipara, expecting that it will immediately ſurrender. But Hamilcar 
having got Notice of his Deſign, had ſtolen, with ſome Troops, into the Place. 
'Theſe make a Sally, when the Romans are beginning to ſcale the Walls; and the 
latter are ſhame'ully repulſed, with conſiderable Loſs. As for Sulpicius, he burns 
with Deſire, to ſignalize his Campaign by a naval Victory: And becauſe no Car- 
thaginian Fleet appears at Sea, he ſpreads a Report, that he intends to go and burn 
the Ships of the African Republick in their Harbours. This News alarms the 
Carthaginians, and they truſt Hannibal once more with the Command of a conſi- 


derable Fleet. He finds Sulpicius with his Squadrons not far from the Coaſt of 


Africa. But when both ſides are preparing for an Engagement, a Storm ſeparates 
them, and drives the Ships of both Fleets into the Ports of Sardinia. After this, 


Sulpicius, by a Stratagem, ſurpriſes the Carthaginian Admiral, and either ſinks, or 
takes, moſt of his Gallies. Hannibal eſcapes to a little Town in Sardinia ; but there 


his own Crew ſeditiouſly pronounce Sentence againſt him, and crucify him. 
F. 21. The Year following, when C. Attilius Regulus, and Cn. Cornelius Blafoo, 1 gyth Con- 


are Conſuls ; the former obtains a freſh Victory over the Carthaginian Fleet, com- ſulſbip. 
manded by Hamilcar. He takes ten of his Triremes, and ſinks ten others. Corne- 0 


lius, who commands the Roman Land- Forces, has little to do in Sicily, his Prede- 
ceſſor, A. 127 (who after the Expiration of his Ycar, had continued there as 
aving almoſt totally reduced that Iſland. e s 
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BOOK XXIV. 


C. 1. THE War with Carthage has already laſted eight Years. The Carthagi- 


I mians have loſt Corſica, Sardinia, and all their Dominions in Sicily, ex- 
cept Lilybeum, Panormus, and ſome few Places in that Neighbourhood. And now the 


19610 Con- Roman Republic forms a Deſign upon Carthage itſelf. The two new Conſuls, L. Man- 497, 


lius Fulſo, and Marcus Attilius Regulus, are ordered to paſs into Africa, and to make 
that Country the Seat of the War for the future. Their Fleet, for this Expedi- 
tion, conſiſts of three hundred and thirty Gallies, of different Sizes; and on board 
of each of theſe Veſſels, are a hundred and twenty Soldiers, and three hundred 
Rowers. The Fleet of the Enemy, under the Command of the Admirals Hanno 
and Hamilcar, is yet more formidable. It {conſiſts of three hundred and ſixty Sail, 
and is better manned than that of the Romans. The Carthaginians arrive at the 
Port of Heraclea in Sicily. There they watch the Motions of the Romans, being 
determined to oppoſe their Deſcent upon the Coaſt of Africa. The Conſuls never- 
* theleſs purſue their Courſe, and appear off Heraclea, with their ſeveral Squadrons, 
The Batte] drawn up in order of Battel. Hanno and Hamilcar accept the Challenge, and an 
of Heraclea Engagement enſues; (The f Circumſtances of which are deſcribed.) The Romans 
t Vide p. prove victorious. They ſink thirty of the Encmies Ships, and take fixty four. 
571. Their own Loſs is but of twenty four Gallies. §. 2. The Conſuls, after 
ſo complete a Victory, prepare anew for a Deſcent upon Africa. Hanno endeavours 
to amuſe them by Conferences about Peace, and has the Boldneſs to come in Per- 
ſon to the Conſuls, l from his Republick. But he is no ſooner arrived, 
than the Multitude cry out, That he ſhould be detained Priſoner by way of Repriſal, 
for the Treachery practiſed five Tears before, with regard to the Conſul Cornelius Aſina. 
Hanno is alarmed at this, but with an Air of Confidence, puts this artful Queſtion. 
What, Advantage, Romans, can you get by imitating our Perfidiouſneſs ? It will only be 
aids that Rome produces as Kae Villains as Carthage. The Conſuls are piqued in 
Honour at theſe Words, and ſuffer him to return to his Army. There being no 
Diſpoſition to Peace on either ſide, Hanno makes the beſt of his Way to Cari age, 


ſullbip. 


The Ro- to give Notice of the approaching Invaſion. The Romans have a fortunate Voy- 
mans make Be<3. 21 0 off Clupea, near the Promontory of Mercury, and there land. The 
a Deſcent Conſals 

upon Africa. for Freſh In 


aving made themſelves Maſters of Clupea, continue there quiet, and wait 
Kuckions from Rome. (For ſuch was the Dependence of the Conſuls 
upon the Senate at this time, that they did little more than execute the Orders of 
the Conſcript Fathers, And the latter being for the moſt part experienced and able 
Soldiers, who had been themſelves at the Head of Armies, were very capable of 
direct ing the Conduct of their new and unexperienced Generals.) When the Meſ- 
ſenger comes back, he brings Orders for Manlius to return to Hal with the Fleet, 
and for Regulus to continue rhe War in Africa, The latter, whether from ſome 
foteboding of what is to happen ro him, or from an Impatience to have the Ho- 
nours of a Triumph, is diſcontented with the Province aff 
be recalled... Elis retext is. the bad Condition of his little Farm of ſeven Acres of 
Land.” He repreſcnts, fo the Senate, that upon the . of the Huſbandman who 
n 75 had the Care of his arm, Ly had committed the Management of it to a Day- 


Labourer, who had ſtolen. his -attle, and carried off all his Stock; ſo that his Pre- 
fence was neceſſary at home, to proyide for the Subliſtence of his Wife and Chil- 
drene; Upon this the Senate give Orders to have his Family maintained at the pub- 
ck Expence 5 vg directed to Nay in Africa, and to continue to command the 
Army there as Pro- Conſul, when the car o his Conſulate ſhall be expired. 
8. 3. Manlius fails back to Tah, carrying with him on board his Fleet twenty 
ſeven thouſand Priſoners, taken at Sea, and upon the Continent. He leaves only 
forty Veſſels to attend Regulus, whoſe Army conſiſts of fifteen thouſand Legionaries, 
197th Con- five hundred Horſe, and a greater Number of Auxiliaries. S. Fulvius Nobilior, 
and M. Æmilius Paulus, are ſoon after promoted to the Conſulſbip; but all the At- 
tention of the Republick is upon Regulus, who now, as Pro- Conſul, puſhes on his 
Conqueſts with prodigious Rapidity. To oppoſe his Progreſs, Hamilcar is recalled 
from Sicily, and to him are joined Boftar and Aſdrubal. The Army given to Ha- 
* Vide p. milcar 1s juſt equal to that of the Romans. The other two Generals command ſe- 
74, 575. Parate Bodies. But now Regulus meets with a monſtrous ? Serpent on the Banks 
— — ehe River Bagrada, and (as ſome Hiſtorians ſay) is obliged to employ his batter- 
Hi the ung Engines of War to deſtroy it. 5. 4. After this he lays Siege to Adis; 
Serpent on and the Carthaginian Army coming to relieve it, he attacks the Enemy in their 
the Banks Camp, kills ſeventeen thouſand of chem, takes five thouſand Priſoners, and eighteen 


of the Ba- Elephants. The ene Provinces immediately ſubmit to the Conqueror, 
grada. 55 | 5; 


* 4 
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gned him, and defires to 
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re 5 7 4 
ROME — At the ſame time the Numidians, eternal Enemies of the Carthaginians, en- eighty Ci- 


d in a few Days the Pro- Conſul becomes Maſter of fourſcore Towns, which ſur- Gets Po. 
der ro him. He then beſieges Tunis, within fight of Carthage, and carries the /e/ion of 


ter their Provinces with Fire and Sword, and force the Peaſants to take Refuge in ries. 

their Capital. So many Mouths ſoon conſume the Stores, laid up in the publick 
Magazines; and the private Merchants conceal what Proviſions they have, that 

they may ſell them at an exceſſive Price. §. J. In this Extremity the Regulus 
People of Carthage are overjoyed to ſee Deputies come from the Pro- Conſul, to treat ſends Pro- 
of Peace. (Regulus being deſirous to put an end to the War, before the Expiration poſals of 
of his Pro- Conſulate, that his Succeſſor might not rob him of any part of the Glory Peace, 

of his Conqueſts, had reſolved, if poſſible, to conclude an advantageous Peace, which are 
which might do honour for ever to his Memory.) But his Deputies inſiſt upon ſuch rejected. 
hard + Conditions, that the Carthaginian Senate unanimouſly reject the Propoſal, f Vide p. 
and reſolye to ſtand all Events. They had, before this Negotiation, ſent to hire 576, 577. 
Troops in Greece, to recruit their Army. This Reinforcement arrives juſt in the 

height of their Diſtreſs. Among theſe Mercenaries is one Xantippus, or Xanthippus, a La- 
cedemonian, a Man of a mean Appearance, and only a ſubaltern Officer, but of great 

Bravery, and wonderful Ability in the Art of War. This Man having informed 

himſelf of the Circumſtances of the late Bartels, in which the Carthaginians had 

been worſted, declares publickly, that their Misfortunes are owing more to their 

own Miſcondu&t, than any real Superiority of their Enemies. Being introduced to 

the Senate, he explains himſelf fo clearly, and talks fo judiciouſly, that the Cartha- 

ginian Generals, as well as the reſt, are unanimouſly for putting him at the Head Xantip- 
of their Army; and a Decree is made for that Purpoſe. Xaxtippus immediately pus, the 
teaches his Troops a new ſort of Diſcipline, and how to encamp to Advantage: Lacedæ- 
Inſomuch, that the Romans are ſurpriſed at the ſudden change they perceive in the monian, ap- 
Conduct of the Enemy. However, Regulus deſpiſes both them and their Com- pointed Ce- 


| manders, and writes to the Senate of Rome, that he will ſoon reduce Carthage to neral of the 


receive Law from the Republick. §. 6. After this he marches to attack the Carthagi- 
Enemy, who are encamped in a vaſt Plain, where their Elephants have room to nian Army. 
act, and their Horſe to wheel. He finds a River in his Way, but is ſo confident 
of Victory, that he makes no Scruple to croſs it, and leave it behind him; though 

he thereby cuts off all Poſſibility of Retreat, in caſe of a Misfortune. This was 

the very Situation in which Xantippus wiſhed to lee him; and he inſtantly draws 

out his Troops, and gives him Battel, before the Romans can refreſh themſelves, 

after the Fatigue of their March. [The t Battel is deſcribed.) The Romans loſe + Vide p. 
thirty thouſand Men in the Action, and Regulus is taken Priſoner, and led in Tri- 558, 579. 
umph to Carthage by the Conqueror. Xantippus is looked upon by the People as a 7% Ro- 
Hero ſent from the Gods to deliver them. However, the exceſſive Praiſe they be- mans de- 
ſtow upon him proves fatal to him. It raiſes the Envy of the Carthaginian Gene- feated, and 
rals. Xantippus is aware of the Danger he is in, and reſolves to return to Lacede- Regulus 
mon. (Some Authors ſay that he was murdered in the Voyage; others, that he was raten Pri- 
put on board a leaky Veſſel; and all agree in the conſummate Ingratitude of the ſoner. 
Carthaginians.) As for Regulus he is treated in a moſt inhuman manner: And when Xantippus 
he has been for a time a publick Shew, and the Sport of the inſulting Populace, he yr gered. 
is ſhut up in the common Priſon. F. 7. But now the Conſuls for the 

Year., Fulvius and Æmilius, who have hitherto lain ſtill, enter upon Action. The 
Repiablick orders them to take proper Meaſures to ſecure the Coaſt of Haly from 

an Invaſion; then to go into Sicily; and after that, if they judge it adviſeable, to 


ſail to Africa. In the mean time the Carthaginians endeavour in vain to retake 


Clupea and Utica. The News of the Approach of another Roman Fleet, conſiſting 

of 'three hundred and fifty Gallies, makes them ſet all Hands to work to refit their 

old Veſſels, and build new ones, in order to oppoſe a ſecond Deſcent. They ven- 

ture to give the * Battel near The Promontory of Mercury, but are totally de- The Car- 
feated. They loſe fifteen thouſand Men; and a hundred and four of their Ships are thaginians 


ſunk. After this the Romans land near Clupea. Xantippus is now no more. The defeated, 


Cart haginian Army is commanded by the two Hanno's, Father and Son; and not- both by Sea 
withſtanding the new Diſcipline it has learnt from the Lacedæmonian General, it can- and Land, 


not ſtand before the Roman Legions. In the firſt Action, nine thouſand Cartbagi- 


nian Soldiers are ſlain, and a great Number of their principal Lords are taken Pri- 


ſoners. Theſe are carefully guarded by the Romans, in order to be exchanged for 


Regulus. After theſe glorious Victories, the Conſuls find themſelves: obliged to eva- 
cuate both Ciupea and Utica, and to leave Africa for want of Proviſions. In their 
way home they are deſirous to ſignalize the end of their Conſulſbip by ſome important 


Conqueſts on the Coaſt of Sicily. The Pilots in vain repreſent to them, that the . 
Seaſon is approaching, when it is impoſſible to keep the Sea. The Obſtinacy of Te Ro- 
"the Conſuls proves the Deſtruction of the Fleet. A more violent Tempeſt, than had man Fleet 
been known in the Memory of Man, ariſes; and of near four hundred Veſſels, deffroyed by 


ſcarce 4 Tempeſt, 


Ko 
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ſcarce eighty eſcape. This Diſaſter, however, is not ' imputed to the Conſuls by Year of 
the Republickk F. 8. They arc continued, each in the Command of an ROME 
198th Con- Army, as Pro · Conſuls, for the following Year. The new Conſuls are A. Attilins, 499. 


ſulſvip. and that Cornelius Aſina, who had been made Priſoner by Treachery, and, in his 
Captivity, had been forced to drive a Plough. Carthalb now commands the Car- 
thaginian Forces in Sicily, and ſeems to threaten the total Reduction of that Ifland. 
The Ro- But the Romans in three Months time fit out a hundred and twenty new Gallies; 
mans fit out and theſe, with the old ones that are refitted, make a Fleet of two hundred and 
anew Fleet. fifty Sail. The Conſuls and Pro-Conſuls paſs over to Sicily; the former command 
at Sea, the latter at Land: But as they beſiege only maritime Towns, they all act 
jointly. They block up Panormas, ard reduce it to capitulate. Forty thouſand of 
the Beſieged purchaſe their Liberty, at almoſt ſeven Pounds per Head; and the reſt, 
to the Number of thirty thouſand, are fold for Slaves. After this the Conſuls return 
to Rome; but in their Paſſage, the Tranſport Ships, on which they have put the 

Money and Spoils brought from Panormus, are taken by the Carthaginians. 
199th Con- F. 9. The Conſuls for the new Year are Cy. Servilius Cæpio, and C. Sempronius 
ſulſbip. Blæſus; with a Fleet of two hundred and ſixty Gallies, they fail firſt to Lilpbeum z 
but finding this too ſtrong to attempt the Siege of it, they ſteer thence to the Coaſt 
of Africa, a great way eaſtward from Carthage. There they make a Deſcent, and 
et ſome Booty. After this they narrowly eicape loſing the whole Fleet on the 
” lats of the leſſer Hyrtis, and return to Panormus. Having ſtaid here a ſhort time, 
they ſer fail for Italy, and have a fair Wind till they come off Cape Palinurus; but 
Thich is then ſo violent a Storm overtakes them, that a hundred and ſixty of their Gallies, 
deſtroyed by beſides Tranſport- Ships, are loſt. And now, the Republick begins to conſider the 
another two Tempelts, which have deſtroyed her two Fleets, as a Declaration of the Will 
Tempeſt, of Heaven, againſt her Attempt, to deprive Carthage of the Empire of the Seas. 


700. 


The Senate make a Decree, that for the future, no more than fifty Veſſels ſnall be 


equipped, and that theſe ſhall be employed only in guarding the Coaſt of Italy, 
200th Con- and in tranſporting Troops to Sicily. S. 10. C. Aurelius Cotta, and P. Ser- 
ſulſbip. vilius Geminus, being now raiſed to the Conſulate, go into Sicily, and take the City 
of Himera. After this Aurelius forms a Deſign upon the Iſland and City of Lipara, 
bur is deſtitute of Ships ro tranſport his Forces thither. Hero, King of Syracuſe, 
ſupplies this Want. The Cox/u/, hiving finiſhed his Conqueſt, returns to Sicily. 
But though the Roman and Carihaginian Armies come often in fight of each other, 
the former are too much diſheartened ſince the Defeat of Regulus, and too much 
afraid of the Elephants, to hazard a Batrelz ſo that the Campaign ends without 
any conſiderable Exploit. §. 11. The Conſuls, at their return to Rome, find 


A Plebeian a confiderable change in civil Affairs. 77h. Coruncanius, a Plebeian, has been raiſed 


made Pon- to the Dignity of Pontifex Maximus, for his eminent Virtues. At this time there is 
tifex Max- 2 general Diſpoſition to a Reformation of Manners, The Great Pontiff makes Pro- 
imus. feſſion of an auſtere Philoſophy ; the Cenſors turn their Thoughts to reform the 


Senate; and theſe being aſſiſted by rag —-ap is naturally ſevere, Examples are 


made of thoſe who negle& the Worſhip of the. Gods, live irregular Lives, or break 
the Laws of military Diſcipline. Thirteen Senators are . ignominiouſly ſtruck out 
of the Liſt; and at the Motion of Aurelius, four hundred Knights, who had re- 
fuſed to obey his Orders when in the Iſland of Lipara, are degraded. Their Horſes 
are taken from them, and they art deprived-of the Right of Suffrage in their Cen- 
turies, &c. F. 12. The Carthaginians ſeeing themſelves Maſters of the 
Sea, and their Hopes of reconquering Sicily: increaſing, in proportion as they find 
their Rivals reduced to act upon the defenſive, they prepare to make new Levies, 


and to equip a new Fleet. But Money is wanting to execute this Deſign, and their 


Treaſures are exhauſted. They ſend an Embaſly therefore to Ptolomy King of Egypt, 

to borrow of him two thouſand Talents. He being deſirous to ſtand neuter, refuſes 

to aſſiſt them againſt the Romans. However, they make an Effort, and fit out a 

Fleet of two hundred Sail. The Army they put on board it, conſiſts of thirty 

thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot, and a hundred and {forty Elephants: And Aſarubal 

is appointed Generaliſſimo both by Sea and Land. 9.13. In the mean 

201 ff Con- time L. Cæcilius Metellus, and C. Furius Pacilus, are choſen Conſuls. They go into 
ſulſbip. Sicily, and act only upon the deſenſive, according to their Inſtructions from the 
| Senate. But though the Conſcript Fathers approve this Obedience in their Generals, 
they begin to reflect, that ſo much Circumſpection and Caution diſhonours the Com- 

manders, and muſt enervate the Courage of the Soldiers. They reſume therefore 

The Ro- their former Vigour, and reſolve to put a new Fleet to Sea, there being no other 


mans fit out 


a new Fleet. 
ee Roman Arms. By pretending Fear, he draws 4/drubal to a P 


* 
5 1 


— 


means to preſerve: Sicily. | 1 1 6. 14. While the Veſſels. are building under 
the Direction of L. Manlius Fulſo, and C. Attilius Regulus, the new Conſuls, Me- 
lellus, who continues to act in Sicily as Pro- Conſul, reſtores the Reputation of the 


eſts round 
that 
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Year of that City) 


ROME 


and then by his maſterly Conduct obtains one of the moſt memorable 

+ Victories in the Roman Story. Twenty thouſand of the Enemy are killed, and f Vide p. 
many Elephants. A hundred and four of theſe Beaſts are taken alive; and 590. 

are afterwards, by the — Orders, tranſported to Italy, where they ſerve to Metellus 
ſwell the Pomp of his Proceſſion, when he enters Rome in Triumph. As the Ko- gains a ſig- 
»ans had reſolved never to make uſe of them in their Wars, and did not care to be nal Victory 
at the Expence of feeding them, they order them to be hunted to death in the in Sicily. 
Circus, by common Wreſtlers, for the. Diverſion of the People, who are hereby 

taught to deſpiſe theſe Animals. As for Aſdrubal, his Sentence is paſt in his Abſence, 

and at his return home he is crucified. $- 157. And now the two Conſuls, 

with the new Fleet of two hundred and forty Gallies, and fixty ſmaller Veſſels, paſs 

into Sicily. Being excited by a noble Emulation, they reſolve, if poſſible, to ſur- 

paſs their Predeceſſor Merellus, and to exterminate the Africans out of Sicily by one 

Stroke. They lay Siege to Lilybaum, a City deemed impregnable, and the only Lilybæum 
ſafe Retreat of the Carthaginian Armies. The People ot Cartbage, upon the News beſieged. 
of this Enterpriſe, are ſo diſcouraged, that they begin to think of Peace. They 

ſoften the Rigours of Regulus's Confinement, and endeavour to engage him to bring 

his Republick into a Treaty of Peace, upon moderate Terms, or, at leaſt, to an 
Exchange of Priſoners. N firſt taken an Oath of him to return to Carthage, 

if the Negotiation proves ineffectual, they ſend him away to Rome with ſome Am- 7he Car- 
baſſadors. When Regulus comes to the Gates of the City, he refuſes to enter thaginians 
them, he being a Slave to the Carthaginians, and it being contrary to Law for the ſend Regu- 
Roman Senate to give Audience to Strangers within the Walls. His Wife and lus 70 
Children come to meet him, but he fixes his Eyes upon the Ground, as one aſhamed Rome to 
of his ſervile Condition, and unworthy of their Careſſes. When the Senators are treat of 4 
met without the Walls, he tells them, That being a Slave to the Carthaginians, he Peace. 

is come on the part of his Maſters to treat with them concerning a Peace, and an Ex- 

change of Priſoners. As ſoon as he has uttered theſe few Words, he ſeeks to with- 

draw, and to follow the Ambaſſadors. In vain the Conſcript Fathers preſs him to 

ſtay, and give his Opinion as an old Senator and Conſul. However, he obeys his 

African Maſters, who order him to continue in the Aſſembly. When his turn 

comes to ſpeak, he gives very ſolid * Reaſons againſt granting the Carthaginians a * Vide p. 
Peace, and very frivolous ones againſt an Exchange of Priſoners. The Senate ad- 594. 
mire his Magnanimity and Diſintereſtedneſs; and his Contempt of Life makes them 

the more defirous to fave him. The Pontifex Maximus declares, that he may, with- 

out Perjury, continue at Rome. Regulus is offended with this, as if his Honour 

were touched, and his Courage called in Queſtion. He tells them, That be is not 

ignorant of the Tortures he ſhall undergo; but That they will not be comparable to the 

continual Remorſes of a guilty Conſcience, and the Infamy which would follow him to 

bis Grave. It is my Duty, adds he, to return to Carthage. Let the Gods take care 

of the reſt. The Senate, by the ſame Decree by which they refuſe the Carthaginian 
Ambaſladors both Peace and an Exchange of Priſoners, leave Regulus at Liberty to 


continue at Rome, or to return to Carthage. He quits his native Country, to go 


and reſume his Chains, with the ſame Serenity, as it he were going to a Country- Regulus 
Seat for his Recreation. The Carthaginians are ſo enraged againſt him, that they ,,;,-,; to 
invent new Tortures to ſatisfy their Revenge. They cut off his Eye-Lids, and Carthage, 
then expoſe him to the Sun at Noon-day. After this they ſhut him up in a kind of 4d it put 
Armoire, or Preſs, ſtuck full with Nails, ſo that he can neither fit nor lean ; and % , crue? 
there they leave him to periſh with Hunger, and want of Reſt. The News of this Death. 
Barbarity no ſooner reaches Rome, but the Senate, by way of Retaliation, give up 
the chief of the Carthaginian Captives to be treated at the Diſcretion of Marcia, 
the Wife of Regulus, and ſhe condemns them to the ſame cruel Death her Huſ- 
band had ſuffered. $. 16. In the mean time Manlius and Attilius carry 
on the Siege of Lilybeum with Vigour. Himilco commands in the Place z which is 
not only ſtrong by Nature and Art, but is defended by a numerous Garriſon. The 
firſt Attack is upon the Cape of Lilybeum, where it jets out. moſt into the Sea, 
and where are ſeven Towers ranged, which reach to the Rampart of the Town. 
Theſe Towers taken, the Conſuls attempt to fill up the Ditch, that they may , 
proach the Wall. Himilco raiſes a ſecond Rampart behind the firſt; and when the 
Romans endeavour to undermine the Walls, the Enemy countermine on their ſide, _ 
and Battels are fought under Ground, in which the Beſiegers are worited, 

§. 17. The Beſieged however are reduced to great Straits, when they receive a 
ſeaſonable Reinforcement from Carthage. Notwithſtanding all that the Romans can 
do to block up the Port, Hannibal, the Son of Hamilcar, enters it with ten thou 
ſand Men, and a great Quantity of Proviſions. This bold Admiral finding himſelf 
uſeleſs in the Place, puts all the Carthaginian Horſe on board his Gallies, repaſſes 
ſafely through the Roman Fleet, and gets to Drepanum. There he lands; and being 


now at the Head of a numerous Body of Cavalry, makes Incurſions into the Ter- 
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- Lepions from the reſt of the Army; and he returns to Rome to hold the Comitia for 

new Elections. In the mean time his Collegue endeavours to ſhut up the Port by a 

Bar, made of ſtrong Beams, faſtened together with Iron. The Winds and the 

Current of the Sea ſoon deſtroy this Work. However, the Report of it cauſes 

ſuch a Terror at Carthage, that no body will venture, for ſome time, to go to 

Lilybeum, to bring back an Account of the Siege. $. 18. At length 

Hannibal, the Rhodian, a Captain of a very light Galley, ventures upon the bold 

Undertaking, and ſucceeds, in ſpight of all the Vigilance of the Romans. He 

ſſes and repaſſes ſeveral times before their Eyes; and his good Fortune encourages 

others to the like Attempt. One of theſe Adventurers, leſs skilful than Hannibal 

in the Knowledge of the Currents between the Rocks and the Flats, runs a- ground; 

and his light Galley is taken by the Romans. By the help of this they catch the 
 Rhbodian himſelf; and being now in Poſſeſſion of two light Gallies, they effectuall 

ſhut up the Port; and no Carthaginian, for the future, attempts to enter it. 

g. 19. But now a ſudden Tempeſt arifing, and the Wind blowing from the Land 

with ſuch Violence, as almoſt to overturn the Machines and Batteries erected by 

the Romans againſt the outward Rampart of the Town, the Carthaginians, by the 

Advice of ſome mercenary Greeks in their Service, take Advantage of this Accident, 

The Forks fally out of the Place, and ſet Fire to the Gallerics, Platforms, Towers, and Bal- 

before Lily- liſtæ of the Beſiegers: And, in ſh6rt, the Work of ſeveral Months is deſtroyed in 

bæum de- an Hour's.time. The Storm blowing full in the Faces of the Romans, they can 

froyed. make no Reſiſtance, their Darts have no Effect, and the Smoke blinds them. The 

Roman Conſtancy is ſtaggered by this Blow; bur Hiero raiſes their Courage again, 

by ſending them Convoys of Proviſions, and exhorting them to continue their En- 

terpriſe. The Siege however is turned into a Blockade. When the News of this 

Diſaſter reaches Rome, the People are only the more animated by it to continue the 

Siege, and ten thouſand of them aſſociate together, to go and ſerve before Lily- 

beum. But in the Senate many are for concluding a Peace, and the Diſpute 

riſes to ſuch a height, that Blows are given, and (according to ſome Author 

*.*. - © ene Senator is killed for being too warm on that fide. n 8. 20. The 
203d Con- next Vear proves more unfortunate to Rome, when P. Claudius Pulcher, and L. Ju- 
ſulſbip. nius Pullus, are Conſuls. The former has the Command of the Land-Forces, the 

latter of the Fleet. Claudius, inheriting the Raſhneſs and Pride of his Family, is 

no ſooner at the Camp; but he begins by defaming his Predeceſſors, and reproach- 

ing the Soldiers with Indolence and Cowardiſe. He then takes it into his Head, 

that by the help of the ten thouſand Men, with which his Army is reinforced, he 

may ſurpriſe Drepanum, where Adberbal, an able Captain, commands for the Car- 

thaginians. He fails thither with the Fleet of a hundred and twenty Gallies, that 

lay before Lilybeum. Adberbal, aware of his Approach, comes out of the Port of 

Drepanum with ninety Gallies, well manned, and hides himſelf behind ſome Rocks, 

till the Roman Ships have entered the Mouth of the Haven. He then appears out 

at Sea, and bears down upon the Con/ul, who is in the Rear of his Fleet. Clau- 

chius tacks about, and makes a Sign to the advanced Gallies to do the ſame. It is 

with great Difficulty that he draws them up in a Line along the Coaſt. His Situ- 

ation is very diſadvantageous, becauſe, in caſe his Veſſels are obliged to give way in 

the leaſt, they muſt either run upon the Flats, or bulge againſt the Rocks. It is 

in his Power to ſheer off; bur he is obſtinate to try an Engagement. And when 

Claudius the Sacred Chickens are conſulted, and refuſe to eat, he throws them, Cage and all, 
pulcher into the Sea. If they won't eat, let them drink, ſays he; not reflecting that ſuch a 
throws the Contempt of Religion would diſcourage his Troops. In reality, the Romans be- 

Sacred have themſelves like mere Cowards, and hardly make any Reſiſtance. The Conſul 

Chickens uo ſooner ſees that things go ill, but he makes off as faſt as he can with thirty 

into the Sea. Gallies, and leaves the reft to ſtruggle with the Waves, the Rocks, and the Ene- 

Eight thouſand of his Men are either killed or drowned, 


He is de- my. He loſes ninety x 
feated at and twenty thouſand o 
Sea by the Gartbage. The Carthaginians gain this Victory without loſing a ſingle Man, or one 
Carthagi- Galley. However, Claudius has the Preſence of Mind, in his Flight, to put Crowns 
nians. upon his thirty Gallies, as if he were victorious, and thereby eſcapes being attacked 
/ from any of the maritime Places between Drepanum and Lilybeum. n bis 
- I. 21. The News of the ill Conduct and Impiety of the Conſul no ſooner reaches 
Rome, but he is immediately recalled, and ordered to name a Di#ator. To inſul 
tlie Senate, and in Deriſion of the Laws, he nominates to that ſupreme Dignity, 
He names one of his own Clients, named Claudius Glycia, a Man of the meaneſt of the Peo- 


one of his ple, and who had been his Tipſtaff, while Conſal. But this Fellow is compelled 
abdicate, and M. Anilius Celsius takes his Place. © (Whether Claudius was 


Clients to be co M. Anil t | V hether dius wa 
Dictator. condemned or not, upon a Trial before the People for his Miſdemeanors, is uncer- 
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his Rowers, Mariners, and Soldiers, are ſent Priſoners to 
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Y F. 22. As for the other Conſul; Junius Pullus, he had failed with 

fa hundred and twenty Gallies, and eight hundred other Veſſels to Syra- 

cuſe, there to get Proviſions to carry to the Camp before Lihhlæum. From Syracuſe 

he had ſent the 2ueftors before him with a Squadron; and now he himſelf follows 
with*the reſt of the Fleet. Carthalo, derached by Adherbal from Drepanum with 

a hundred Gallies, meets firſt the aher, and then the Conſul, and obliges both 

to ſeek their Safety by running cloſe upon the Coaſt, and mooring their Ships in a 

Place full of Rocks, where a violent Storm ſoon after daſhes them all to pieces. The Ro- 
So that Rome is once more deprived by Heaven of all her naval Force, and once man Fleet 
more renounces the Empire of the Seas. $. 23. The Blockade of Lilybeum totally de- 
is however continued. The Romans, notwithſtanding theſe Diſaſters, are ſtill froyed. 
ſtrongeſt by Land. Junius, to repair his Misfortune, makes an attempt upon Eryx, 


ſituated on the higheſt Mountain in Sicily, next to Mount Ætna. He ſurpriſes the 
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no more than two hundred fifty one thouſand two hundred and twenty, which is 


075 


the Romans give a remarkable Inſtance at Rome, to what a high Pitch they carry 
the Love of their Country. Claadia, the Siſter of the late Claudius Pulchers and 


Place in the Night by the help of ſome Soldiers, who, for Money, betray it to 
him. To ſecure this Conqueſt, he builds a Fort at the Foot of Mount Eryx, and 


places there a Garriſon of eight hundred Men. But Carthalo makes a Deſcent, be- 


fieges the Fort, takes it by Aſſault and puts the Garriſon to the Sword. (Some 
Authors ſay that Junius was taken Priſoner in defending the Place; but others, 
that he killed himſelf for fear of being condemned at Rome for his ill Conduct.) 
$. 24. One Conſul being dead, and the other depoſed, the Dictator's Preſence be- 
comes neceſſary in Sicily. And this being the firſt time that ſuch a Magiſtrate ap- / 
pears out of Italy, much is expected from the Novelty. However, the Di#atorſhip 
aſſes without any memorable Exploit. The Centuries now raiſe to the Conſulſbip, 204th Con- 


* F 
C. Aurelius Cotta, and P. Servilius Geminus. (It is probable, that in their time ſome ſulſbip. 


of the Yeftals were firſt choſen out of Plebeian Families.) §. 27. The 

whole care of the new Conſuls, when they come into Sicil, is to hinder the Car- 

thaginians froin carrying Succours or Proviſions into Lilybeum and Drepanum. And 

Carthalo having in vain attempted both, endeavours to draw one of the Conſuls out 

of the Ifland, by making a Deſcent upon Italy, and ravaging the Provinces belong- 

ing to the Republick. He lands on the Coaſt of Lucania; but the Prætor of Rome, 

at the Head of an Army, ſoon obliges him to retire to his Ships. And now his 
mercenary Troops begin to murmur for want of their Pay. To put a Stop to the 

Mutiny, he puniſhes the moſt ſeditious with Rigour. But this provokes even thoſe 

who are the moſt peaccably inclined; inſomuch, that the Rebellion is like to be 

general, when he is ſeaſonably recalled, and Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barca, the Father Hamilcar 
of the Great Hannibal, is ſent to command in his ſtead. Hamilcar having appeaſed Buca, Ad- 
the Sedition in his Fleet, fails to Italy, pillages the Territories of the Locrenſes and miral of the 
Bruttii, and then returns to Sicily. There he encamps his Army at Epiercte, ſituated Carthagi- 
upon a high Rock, between Panormus and Eryx, both belonging to the Romans. nian Fleet. 
From thence he makes Incurſions into the Lands of the Allies of Rome, and ſo 

haraſſes the Conſuls, that they can make bur little Progreſs in the Siege of Lilybeum. 3 
§. 26. However, Cæcilius Metellus, one of their Succeſſors, is ordered to continue 205th Con- 
that Enterpriſe, while his Collegue, N. Fabius Buteo, beſieges Drepanum. Hamilcar, ſulſbip. 

by innumerable Sallies from his Eminence, keeps both the Conſuls in play; and by | 

his infinite Activity and maſterly Conduct, hinders them from gaining any great Ad- 

vantages over his Nation. (At this time his Son, Hannibal, is born.) - Hannibal 
9. 27. While Affairs are in this Situation in Sicily, a Roman Fleet of Privateers, born. 
under the Command of Aurelius, the late Conſul, pillages the Coaſt of Africa. 

They enter the Port of Hippo, ſet fire to Ships and Houſes, and carry thence a great 

deal of rich Spoil. After this they meet a 'Carthaginian Fleet, loaded with Provi- 4 Fleet of 
ſions for Hamilcar, and gain a hd? ry Advantage over it. However, the Pride Roman 
of the Romans being in a good Meaſure abated by their many late Misfortunes, they Privateers 
are now the firſt to wiſh an Exchange of Priſoners ; and accordingly they are ex- defeats a 
changed Man for Man. And as the Carthaginiaus have more to redeem than the Carthagi- , 
Romans, the latter receive Money for the Overplus, and thereby recruit their Trea- nian Fleet. 
ſury. The Number of Roman Citizens appears, by a Cenſus taken this Year, to be 


leſs, by eighty ſix thouſand five hundred and ſeventy five, than the Number at the 
laſt Cenſus. _ $. 28. The following Campaign of M. Otacilius Craſſus, 206th Con- 


and M. Fabius Licinus, is as barren of military Exploits, as the preceding one. But ſalſbip. 


thoroughly tinctured with all the Vices of the Family, returning in a Chariot from Claudia pa- 
the publick Shew, happens to be preſſed in the Throng. Upon this ſhe eries out ziſbed at 
in a Paſſion, {wiſh my Brother Claudius were alive again; and that he could rid Rome for 


Rome, as formerly, of ſuch 4 Mob of Scoundrels, with which the City is overerouded. treaſonable 
For theſe, Words the is cited by two Adilis to appear before the Tribes and not- Words a- 
. withſtanding all that the whole Body of the Nobility can fay or do in her Fayour, gainſt the 


ſhe People. 
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4 | ſhe is condemned to pay a Fine of twenty five thouſand 4/5 of Braſs. C. 29. Year of 
I 207th Con- The Romans ſtill continue the Siege of Lilybeum, under the new Conſuls, M. Fa- ROME Mi 
3 ſulſvip. bins Butto, and C. Atrilius Bulbus, and hope to take it at length by Famine. But fog, 
. Hamilcar finds means to ſupply it with Proviſions. He fails with his little Fleet 
from Epiercte, and in the Night, ſends a part of it to lie behind ſome Iflands, which 
ſhelter the Port of Lihbæum. In the Morning he himſelf appears out at Sea with 
the reſt of his Ships, and defies the Eneniy to Battel. The Romans make all haſte 
to attack him, and when they are got a good way from the Port, the detached 
Squadron, which had lain hid, enters it, lands the Proviſions, and ſome freſh 
Troops, and then gets away again before the Romans can return from a vain Purſuit. 
The Roman Privateers gain another Victory over a Carthaginian Fleet near the 
5 The Ro- Ifland of Ægimur, but are afterwards daſhed in pieces by a Tempeſt againſt-the 
man Pri- Rocks, on the Coaſt of Lybia. $. 30. The next Year, when A. Man- 509. 
vateers de- lius Atticus, and C. Sempronius Blæſus command in Sicily, Hamilcar ſurpriſes the 
ftroyed by @ City of Eryzx, ſituated about the middle of the Mountain of that Name; and he 
Tempeſt. maintains himſelf in this Poſt, though the Romans are in Poſſeſſion of the Temple 
208th Con- of Venus Erycina, on the Summit of the Mountain, and have a Fort at the bottom 
ſvlſbip. of it, defended by a good Garriſon. The Confuls in vain uſe all their Efforts to 
Hamilcar diſlodge him; and in the mean time the Siege of Lihhbæum advances but ſlowly, 
takes Eryx and that of Drepanum is raiſed. S. 31. While the new Conſuls, C. Fundanius, 710. 
by ſurpriſe. and C. Sulpicius Gallus are vainly endeayouring to drive Hamilcar from Eryx, both | 
209th Con- the Beſieged and the Beſiegers ſuffer all the Miſery of War and Famine. The 
ſulſbip. Gauls, who make the beſt part of Hamilcar's Garriſon, being wearied out with 
; continual Fighting, and not receiving their Pay, plot together to put the Place 
into the Hands of the Romans; but the vigilant Carthaginian prevents their Deſign. 
However, they deſert to the Enemy, and inliſt themſelves in the Roman Service. 
This is the firſt time that we ſee foreign Forces in the Pay of the Republick. | 
S. 32. But now the Senate being thoroughly convinced, that it will be impoſlible 
to eſtabliſh their Dominion in Sicily, while 'the Carthaginians are Maſters of the 
Seas,. they turn their Thoughts to the building of a new Fleer, and they propoſe 
to man their Veſſels with hired Troops from foreign Countries, that in caſe of new 
Misfortunes by Tempeſts, Rome may not ſuffer ſo great a Loſs of her own Citizens, 
as formerly. The great Difficulty is, how to find Money for ſuch an Undertak- 
ing; for the publick Treaſury is exhauſted. Upon this Occaſion the Senators give 
an Example, to the reſt of the Citizens, of Zea] for their Country's Service. The 
A new Ro- richeſt of them build, each a 8 at his own Coſt. Others tax them- 
man Fleet ſelves at ſo much a Head, and a Galley is fitted out at the joint Expence of three 
built at the or four. And, in ſhort, a Fleet of two hundred Quingueremes is thus put to Sea 
Expence of by private Citizens, without aſking any thing of the Republick, but to be reim- 
private Ci- burſed, when her Affairs are recovered. This new Armament is vaſtly better than 
tizens. any of the former ones, in as much as all the Gallies are built upon the Model of 
n that light Veſſel taken from Hannibal the Rhodian. $. 33. The Conſuls 
210th Con- Choſen for the new Year are C. Lutatius Catulus, and A. Poſtumius; but the latter 11, 
ſulſbip. being at the ſame time High- Prieſt of Mars, the Pontifex Maximus forbids him to | 
| meddle in Affairs of War; fo that he has little more than the Name of Conſul. 
But the Republick not thinking it adviſeable to truſt the Command of her Armies 
to one General, and being unwilling to hazard the Inconveniencies which ma 
ariſe from the too long Abſence of the Prætor of Rome (to whom it naturally 
| to ſupply the Place of the interdicted Conſul) ſhe creates a ſecond Pretor for that 
A Prætor Purpoſe. This latter is ſtiled Prætor Peregrinus, and is appointed not only to affiſt 
Peregrinus the General Abroad, bur to be the Judge to determine civil Cauſes between Roman 
treated, Citizens and Strangers. The former takes the Name of Prætor Urbanus, reſides at 
Nome, and his Juriſdiftion is confined to the judging of Cauſes between Roman 
Citizens only. Theſe Magiſtrates are choſen annually in the Comitia by Centuries, 
and take their Provinces by Lot. §. 34. Valerius Falto is the firſt Prætor 
Peregrinus, and he embarks on board the new Fleet, with the Conſul Lutatius. 
They begin the Campaign with the Siege of Drepanum, and ſoon make a Breach 
in the Wall; but as the Conſul is mounting it at the Head of his Men, to make 
an Aſſault, he receives a dangerous Wound in the Thigh. The Soldiers quit the 
Breach to ſuccour him, and carry him back to the Camp. Aſter this he no longer 
puthes on the Siege with Vigour: But being perſuaded, That the Cartbaginians will 
ſoon app with a Fleet upon the Coaſt, and That a Victory over them at Sea, will 
contribute much more, than the taking of a ſingle Town, towards the entire Con- 
| er of Sicily, he turns all his Thoughts to Diſcipline his Men, and prepare them 
for a naval ent. He is not yet cured of his Wound, when he receives an 
Account that a Cartbaginian Fleet of four hundred Ships, under the Command of 
| "Han, is approaching. He fails to meet it, and comes up with the Enemy o the 
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tar of Iflands called the Aigades, between Prepanum and Lilbeum. There he gains a 
ROME comp 


lete Victory. Having deſtroyed a vaſt Number of the Carthaginian Gallies, The Ro- 
he endeavours to ſurround the reſt, and take them. He takes ſeventy Veſſels, mans gain 
and ten thouſand Captives, with a great part of the Money and Proviſions de- 4 complete 
ſigned for the Relief of Familiar.  ' '- 6. 35. This brave Cartba- Victory at 
inian General is the firſt who feels the Effects of ſo terrible a Defeat. Having Sea. 


| no longer any hopes of Succours, he is forced to capitulate. But while the Ro- 


mans are inſiſting on his paſſing under the Tote with his Garriſon, and he is obſti- 

nate, in chuſing to ſuffer all Extremities, rather than ſubmit to ſuch an Indignity, 

he receives full Powers from his Republick to do whatever he judges to be moſt 

for her Intereſt. Hamilcar being ſenſible that Carthage is too much exhauſted to 

keep her footing in Sicily, thinks it better to yield it by a Treaty of Peace, than 

expoſe Africa to the Ravages of the victorious Fleet. For this Purpoſe therefore 

he ſends Deputies to the Conſul Lutatius, who receives them joyfully, being very 

deſirous to put an end to the War before his Conſulſbip expires, that ſo his Succeſ- 

ſors may not have the Glory of finiſning a Work, which has coſt him ſo much 

Blood and Labour. The Subſtance of the Articles of Peace, drawn up before Eryx, 

is as follows. 1. The Carthaginians ſhall evacuate all the Places, which they have in 

Sicily, and entirely quit the Hand. 2. They ſhall in twenty Tears pay the Romans, at Conditions 
equal Payments every Tear, two thouſand two hundred Talents of Silver. 3. They ſhall of Peace 
reftore the Roman Captives and Deſerters without Ranſom, and redeem their own Pri- between 


foners with Money. 4. They ſhall not make War upon Hiero King of Syracuſe, or his Rome and 


Allies. Theſe Conditions being agreed upon, a Truce is made, Hoſtages are given Carthage 
on both ſides, and Hamilcar ſurrenders Eryx. The only thing remaining is to get | 
the People of Rome aſſembled in Comitia, to confirm the Stipulation. Lutatius and 
Hamilcar both ſend Deputies thither for this Purpoſe. The Republick, though 
overjoyed at the Conſul's Succeſſes, is diſſatisfied with the too eaſy Terms he has 

granted the Carthaginians, and therefore ſends away ten Commiſſioners, to treat 

anew with Hamilcar, and demand farther Advantages. Theſe Deputies require 

a thouſand Talents to be paid down immediately, and the two thouſand two hundred 
Talents to be paid in ten Years, at equal Payments. They likewiſe inſiſt, That the 
Carthaginians ſhall quit all the little Iſlands about Italy and Sicily, and not come there any 

more with Ships of War, or to levy Mercenaries, Neceſſity obliges Hamilcar to con- 

ſent to theſe new Terms; but he returns to Carthage with a Hatred to the Romans, 7% firſt 


never to be eradicated from his Heart. And now the Carthaginians employ him in punick 


a cruel War, they have to ſuſtain with their own revolted Mercenaries. In this Var ends. 
Diſtreſs the Roman Republick generouſly aſſiſts her new Friends. She ſends them 

back their Priſoners gratis, furniſhes them with Provifions, and permits them to 

hire Troops in the Provinces that are in Alliance with her. §. 36. Lutatius 

and Valerius are continued in their Province another Vear, the firſt in quality of 
Pro-Conſul, the ſecond in that of Pro-Prætor, while the two new Conſuls, ©. Lu- | 
tatius Cerco, and A. Manlius Atticus, are obliged to march an Army into Hetraria, 211th Cons 
to quell a ſudden Rebellion of the Faliſci. $. 37. This Expedition over, ſulſbip. 
they go into Sicily, to put the laſt Hand to the Peace, which is ratified by the 

ſolemn Sacrifice of a Sow, and the mutual Oaths of the two Nations. Thus ends 

the firſt Punick War, in which the Conquerors have loſt ſeven hundred Quingue- 


remes, and the Conquered only five hundred. §. 38. And now, the great 


Affair at Rome is to determine the Fate of Sicily, the manner in which it ſhall be 

overned, and the Emoluments which the Republick ſhall draw from ſo fine a 

onqueſt. The whole Ifland, except the little Kingdom of Syracuſe, is declared a 

Roman Province, i. e. a Country to be governed by Roman Laws, and Roman Ma- 
giſtrates. A Pretor is to be annually ſent thither to be its Governor and Judge, in Sicily made 
Civil Cauſes, and a Quæſtor to receive the Revenues of the Republick. (Theſe à Roman 
Revenues were either fixed or caſual. The Fixed were called Tributes, and conſiſted Province. 
in a certain Sum of Money, which the Province was every Year to pay into the | 
publick Treaſury; the Caſual were the Tenths of the Product of the Lands, and 

the Duties upon Merchandize, exported and imported. Certain Officers, called 
Publicans, were appointed to levy both theſe” ſorts of Taxes, and the latter fort 

were farmed by the Publicans.) _ §. 39. But the Joy of the People of Rome 

for their late Proſperity is much damped by two dreadful Misfortunes, which follow. 

cloſe upon one another. The Tyber on a ſudden overflows with ſuch Violence, as to 

oyerturn a great many Houſes in the lower Grounds z and the Water continues ſtag- 

nating ſo long in the Forum, as greatly to damage the Foundations of the Houſes 

there. After this a Fire breaks out in the upper City, no body knows how, and 

makes terrible Deſtruction. It reaches even the Temple of Yefa ; but Cæcilius 


Metellus, the preſent Pontifex Maximus, gives a ſignal Inſtance of his Piety upon 


this Occaſion, and ventures his. Life to fave the Palladium. He makes his Way 
through the Flames, and fetches it out of the Sanctuary. One of his Arms is much 
hurt in the Attempt, and he entirelyloſes his Sight. To reward fo heroical an 
Action, he iis permitted, for the future, to be drawn in a Chariot to the Senate- 
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Houſez a Diſtinction, which had never before been granted to any Man. (It is Year of 
The Tribes probable, that the Tyibes were this Year augmented to thirty five, by the Addition ROM 


* 


increaſed to of the Tribe Velina, and the TH4be Quirina. This Number was never afterwards in- 


* 1 Wars in Sicily, may be reckoned an Improvement of her Taſte for Letters, and juſter 
No tions of Poeſy. Sicily abounded with excellent Poets. In the firſt Year after 
212th Con- the peaceable Poſſeſſion of this Hland, when C. Claudius Cent bo, and M. Semproniut 
ſulſbip. Tuditanus are Gonfuls, appears L. Livius Andronicus, the Reformer of the Latin 
Theatre; he introduces upon the Stage connected Fables, aſter the Greet manner, 
inſtead of the Buffooneries, and rambling Diſcourſes, with which the People were 
before entertained. 1 Jt 1 . eren e 0“ 

The Conſuls having no Employment Abroad, turn their Thoughts to eſtabliſſi goo 
Order in Zaly, and to ſecure the Frontiers againſt the Gauls and Lignrians, by plant- 
ing Colonies in their Neighbourhood: In the mean time the Republick, ever unea 
when not en in ſome Quarrel, ſends Ambaſſadors to Prolomy Energetes, King 
Egypt, to offer him her Aſſiſtance againſt Antiocbus of Syria. But the Egyptian has 
t rid of his Enemy, and returns his Thanks: So that the Romans, having nothing 
* to do, apply themſelves to invent new Games. The Feſtival of the Foralis 
Izb⸗ transferred from the Month of April to the Month of May, or is now inſtituted 
: for the firſt time. The AÆdiles, with the Fines laid on thoſe who are convicted of 
having fed their Cattle on the Demeſnes of the Republick, build a Temple to the 
- Goddeſs Flora, and defray the Expences of the Games conſecrated to her Honour. 


ÞAGE: 4. Line 37. Marcoman; 3 that is the Sclawmians fell, ſwer by Signals. p. 573. Lult. come, r. go. p. 554. 1.23. thirs 
P read en that is, the Selawonians; fell. p. 6. 1.26. 125 ey p. 161. 7 1 But indes 8 — * 564. 
now is, The Inſubret on 'the North. ſide of the Po, r. now it, on |, 1. -bo themſelves, r. who devoted themſelves, ibid. l. 27. 
the North-fide of the. Po, The Inſubres, ibid, I. 29, of Artium, and Bill by the Numbers of the Enemy, r. by the Numbers of 

r. ef the Autunois, p. 8: N. 40. J. 14. Veneti, 7, e. the Country the Enemy and kill d. p. 566, I. 12. dele the Deſcendants of 

of hs Penetit, r. Venetia, 1. 6. the Country of the Peneti. p · 10. it. P · 569, I. 6. Ports, 1. P 4. P. $72» J. 8. prolong, x. bin- 
25. by the Ruin of ot bers, r. by their Loſſes. p. 13. J. 50. of der. E 1. 18. Neck, T. ook. P. HH . 44. dele and. p. 

4 , x Gaul, r. given to a ſingle Gaul. p. 20. 1. 17. Wives r. 575. 3 ele He. P- 578. I: 18, Revo ut ions, r. Evolutions, 
ines. p. 24. 1.4. Brennus the Sum agreed on, and, r. the Sum 2 781. 925 Northern, r. Southern. p. 585. I. 41. reciprocal 
agreed on, and Brennis. 2 1. 40. — r. flew. FE: D. b., Union, r. Union, and reciprocal and. p. 587, I. ult. dele only; 
ouftrum f. Cenſus. p. C1. I. 34. 4. Country, r. a City ia th ibid. but, r. and; p. 588. J. 20. Centur tes, r. Century. p. 589, 
Country. p.B2. 1. 32. lieg Tribune, f. Tribune of the Po- 1,19. War ait, ff War jointly with. ibid. 1.48. Honribal, f. 

| le. p. 9. I. 12. L. Manus, f. 7. Manlius. p. 109.1. 30. their, Furius, p. 591. 1. 1 gat ber d, r. driven. p. Sog. I. 22. baſti- 
L. ber. ibid. I. 21. themy F. Her. p. 131. . 17. Mans, r. Mar- th, r. bungry.. ibid. 23s 1 r. made, ibid. 1. 31. threes 
eint. JIE: I. 12. it, r.them. . l. 33. dele been, p. 149. away, I. fcatter'd ahout. ibid. I. 53. Ports, r. Poſts, p. Gog. I. 
; I. dle Was ſorwerobat abated. p. 160. l.z. Drſcipline; to, 1. 10. of the Ground, r. of the Place of Battle, ibid. I. 34. Port, 
- Diſcipline; in order to. p. 169. 1.18. tattered, r. ſhattered. r. P:ft. p. Soy. l. 12 Melancholy, t. Feat ion. ibid. L 28. and 

; Pe. 216. L 51. Creditors, r. Debtors, p. 218. I. 24. Vigour, r. fo, r. as 70. p-. 61 . I. 19. Eighty, r. Forty. p. 6a. I. 17, Pub» 
Ker. p. 233. 1.18. & Alibi Herminius, t. Herennius. p.237. licus, r. Publicans. ibid. I. 27. diminiſhing, r. impoveriſhing. 


. 
* 


II. r. uſurped. p. 239. 1.12. r. ef. p.253-N-23- The Reader is deſired to correQ one more Error, P. 1 
& alibi, Venuſſum, r. Venufia. p. 261. 1. 42. rung, F. Jang. laft Line but two, This Office | the Cenſorſhip] bad hithers 
26g. I. 1. to the, r. to; p. 277.1; 16. fled, r. flew, p. 278. [i.e. to the Year 414.] been confined to the moſt illuſtrious” of 
. 21. three bungred twenty two, r. three hundred and the Nobility, no Plebeian having yet enjoy'd it, x. This Office 
T p. 279. I. 8. neareſt, r. neweſt, p. 492. 1. ult. dele bad been in a manner wholly confined to the Nobility, but one 
abeut. 2 GO, I. 24. the Rabble into the four City Tribes, Plebeian having yet enjoy'd it. Both che Author and the Tranſ- 

r. into the four Cry Tribes the Rabble, p.311. l. 30. Port, r. or Jour that C. Marc ius Rutilus, a Plebeian, had been rais 

Poſt... p. 350, I. 38. at fir, r. immediately. p. 352. laſt Line fed to the Cenſorfhip in the Near 402. © - es 
_ bur two, bad kept, r. kept. p. 354. 1.2. than that of fhewi TT TON 1 \ 

r. than what ſerv'd to make bim ſhew. p. 355. I. 28. wbik 3 : n - ontents. . 
would, r. vbich would not. p. 356. I. ult. their firſt part, r. P. 11. I. aa. diſowns r. diſarm. p. 15. S. 18. I. 3. require, r. 
« frft pore. p. 358. 1.36. after Friend, add [ And the latter ire. # + §. J. 1.13. except, I. exempt. p. 24» I. 8. and 
their Friends, and ſo on} Pp: 361. I. 46. oer run, r. overs s, r. he adds. ibid. 1. laſt but one, a thouſand, r. an bun- 

- brown. p.365. L 2. that when it wwas repaired, another. Sta- dred. p. 25. $.6, I. 16. Factrous at Ft. one by one, r. Factians 
tue of Jupiter, r. that a Statue of Carwilius. ibid. 1,42. And at frſt one by one. p. 31. I. 6. Priſoners, r. Poiſoners,. p. 36. 
rrideed, x. But after all. P: 3 1. 22, Chariots, r. Carriages. L 33- and ſo cover d, r. i cover'd, p. 4. I. 5. allotted, r. ap- 
p. 370. I. 5 = himſelf, r. condeſcend. p. 376. 1. 48, pointed. p. 51. S. 30. laſt Line but one, Decius, r. Venus. p. F;. 
Three, r. the three. p. 380. 1.38. the ſame, r. au. ibid. I. 47. 5 6. J. 11. Officer, r. Officers. p.'53. laſt Line but two, declare, 

* of. P. 40. I. 22. to part, r. between. p. 408. I. 3. x. declares. p. 79. $-27. 1. 14. Eigbey, r. Fortiig. 

b d. r. were to. p. 410. 1. 16. dele Claudius, p. 440. l. 1. N. 3, The Miſtakes made in the frft . Volume, in the Re- 
farther, r. bither, ibid. I. 3. hither, r. farther. p. 455. at duction of Roman Money to Engliſh, are reQify'd in 
1 rom bim, „ p. 477. N. A. & | Page 583. N. 16. of this Volume. 0 

Le P-S14. 1.9: Imports, x. lara. p. 1 ꝶ The Reader is defired to correkt che following Errore - 
1.21. Noe to ſeveral, x. repair to bim * ſeveral. p. 745 The | W ng | 
But 


1.29. Syracuſans, r. the Armies of the & p. n 0 RE PET? 2 
121. they, 4 But theſe. p. a I. 10. Nele ler 22  Tranſlator's Preface, for Cæſ. de Bell. Gall. Z. 4. c. 46. r. 
24. thouſand twelve Abe p. $48. N. 48. Erbeſſa, add cy B. 4. c. 36. Hiſtory, p. 6. 1. 39. after the War, r. 3 the 
beſſws. p. 549- 1. 7 and 8. dele be as often returned him An- War. Contents, B. 4+ S. 20. 1.10, Brother in-law, x Husbund. 


The NAMES of the SUBSCRIBERS omitted in the laſt LIS T. 
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Sir Thomas Brand Knight, Gentleman- Reverend Mr. Hay, Es 

* Upper of the Green- Rod, and daily Mai Reverend Mr. Jackſon, Two Books. 
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Orlando Bridgman E/; 7 Reverend Charles Maddox, M. A. 
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The Honourable Thomas Harvey, E/q, int Sir Simeon Stuart Bart, 
' Equerry to ber Majeſty, - Robert Sutton %; one of ber Majeſty's 
Reverend John Hilldrop, M. A. School- Gentlemen Uſpers of the Privy-Chamber. 


_ maſter of Marlborough Wilts, - _ Right Honourable General Wade. 
Edward Harrington M. D. -_ James r . 
Reverend William Harrington, M. 4. _ The Reu. Mr. Thomas Yale Calverly. - 
Mr. James Horne, Architef.  , The Rev. Richard Younger, M. A. 


Errata. In the laſt Liſt, read Zar of Scarborough and Burlace Webb, En 
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TA L Yi is ; divided f Hom I Gaal by "oe 2 Ales." But how Yau of 


impaſſable ſoever theſe Mountains ſeem to be, it is pro- R O M E 


f 5 Þ bable, that Travellers, in all times, found a Way from 8 


Gaul to Tracy, and from Ttaly to Gaul, by long Windings L. Lucker:- 


through the Valleys 3. The Difficulty was, how to lead vs, lane — 


Armies from one Country to the other, in order to at- uns, I. 


N | 0 tempt Conqueſts, and make Settlements there. Ewe give Funws, Ace. 


i 1 INE com mire chended 


ame Are gal, the tries on both Si 
Alpes. That next to Rome wy ve Name to that ne ſeem to confound the 462 with the Drew Þ 
fie that the Peop! e de B 15 of ne 
e Feople 
Nen £4 into Subjection = them. | Ao — 


0 * Bah Which was forme 


Credit to Fable, Hercules 4 was the firſt, Man who forc d * 3 


ſuch a Paſſage from Gaul to Lacy, whick he did upon Military Tri- 


bo, His Return from Spain, after he had ſubdued 5 Wet _ 


under the g eneral were called; Aen. And. in this 

2 a ae Authors, and ſome ol id 7 5 
theſe fling Etymolc ies 
ologilts, hs, whe derive th 8 — 
of thel e Mountains from ans £ Bios a 


eontends, mat theſe. Moun ins; 2 hed 227 ;who,. they ſay; was killed we 155 Hermes, wh 


es Gaul from Traly,. Were. calle 25 
2 K | Hos, N ui vihus fere ps 


i e. beegnſe th 
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ſt. always, covered, w1 5 i 
Szow.. And in roof _ 115 Egiole if he. i 5 arts of Hiſtory, which we ſhal eee 
„ that the Sabines call the whive.. 0 Nos 
whieh the Latins pronounce Alam: N 25 biz 
[idorus, Orig. B. 13. and Serving, ſa Me that in the Cee, in 
Language of the old Gals, all high 


e over. the bes he diſpu ages | Point 
to; underſtand well the je a nt of 
oun in, order thereby to under 
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But we ſhall not trouble ourſelves to 


Particular. 
enter into unneceſſary Debates, Which the Reader 
may examine into, in their Books thewſelves; it is 


ſufficient for us to obſerve, that the I are a long 
Chain of Mountains which begin t e Mouth of 
the Var, which falls into the Sea of Genoa, and af- 
ter ſeveral irregular Turnings of +2 e we Leagues, 
or 800 Miles, be wy Arſur-a little Ri- 
ver in Itria: a dip: 
rier, which harder Ita 2h fo 
N Illyricum. 
3 It's probable, that thoſe narrow Ways thro' the 
* gBtrteights or Defiles of theſe Mountains, which were 
| almoſt utterly impaſſable for an Army, were not ſo 


12 05 many, and 


for private Perſons,” 
is between Piedmont and the County of Nice, and 


that of Argemtiere, which divid tat Conrey 5 
the Margquiſate of Saluzzo, mii ich perhaps be 
enough, at that time, for to go from 
into ſea, 


in in iar ictions, to multiply their Hercales's and Jupiter. 
Cicero ingenuouſly confeſſes, he ſhould have tis it 
difficult to ſay which Hercules it was, of the many 
8 5 mentioned in Fable, which the Romans worſhiped 


fave velim; plures enim tradunt nobis ii, qui 

interiore s ſcrutantzr & recontditas litteras. © De Nat. 

Decor. B. 3 The Greeks, the 
as, the Grtan, and the, Gaul too, had each, their 
e Bip Hercules, whom they deified, in order thereby to 
immortaliſe the :Exploits of theſe fabulous Divini- 


weld ties. And as to my ſelf, I am tempted to be of O- 
inion, - that e was not ſo much à proper 


1 har 


ame, as. a Title, of Honour, which the Greeks 
"4 eto all choſe who made themſelves famous for 
_— Actions. We know: the Greet Word Eparai; - 
9 nifies both | Herealer, and iT he Illuſtriont. So that 
Tine ho ge themſelyes by military Ac- 
: 3 compl Diodoras Siralas reckons 2: 4 three, 
F "Ws One fix, and Parro no leſs than forty three 
de in the Perſpn of Ge eye King 
of & pen, Picture of a Ty bo bah crue 
pers to be e * 
5 | Bak hich he fed” heed er i, h 
; — | were k * had two Hea 
Fa 7 and a Dragon Bon ty ory Fol And Geryon, 2 
Hon to the Poets," had three Bodies, h one 
i, in his Who was the Inſtrument of 
ruelties. realer delivered Spare from theſe 
Notes, aud this Expediticii was reckoned as one 
of his 9 Eabouts. They, bo don't under 


ſtand the"Aﬀegoricy"which\att"conceated ünder chi 
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Year of But De: <5 11 Irlans, V „bort Wer- ing Story er- de Greeks,” are not 
R O E agreed is — as to the Place where Hercules paſſed over theſe Moun- 
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* ENS net airided l 155 
5 Bin Dec wy the Kine, was called * the "Rove ms); 


"and 
* * of Bar- 
The Paſs: of the Tende, Which 


ſeem to have exhauſted themſelves Vi 


Y Br the ane" Qem not iſſi mum Hereulem colamus 
tire 


Egyptians, the Indi- 


| that 


e Hereale? s Were "the Tllaftrious leis "of their before his time; ; namely, into Gallia Belgi ica, Gal- 


cn inge OR Troops. . Some contend, that he croſſed the Maritime Aer, near 
L Lvczzr:- tlie dv called Monaco, ad formerly, The Port of Hercules, 'Others 
_ &c. Mili- af a he palſed the Greet b E 0 5. 'thar he, ng Tah by Mount 

Hel. B. 1. O eh 122 e 2 make =o ih pf 


Pa Ted theſe Nathan: * 
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into thee Parts. The hi 
JGal- 
f Gian, may confult Noel Ie Comptes M thology, 
'Lilids"Geraldns's Treatiſe of the Pagan Diviaities, 


erard Voſſins de Idololatria. 

6 The Maritime Alpes, were ſo called from their 
Situation. They begin at the Side of the Sea of Li- 
gxria, or the Mouth of the Yar, and, after making 
ſeveral Elbows, end at Mount FVeſihat, now called 
Viſa o V, in Pie Tun This i is the moſt Sou- 
thern Fart of the Alpes. AN 
7 Monaco was called Port of Hercalen either 
becauſe a Temple was here erected to him, in Me- 
mory of his Paſſage over the Alpes; or on account 
of the Victory he gained over the Inhabitants of this 


Diſtrict. Petronius, who confounds the Greek Al 2 


with the Maritime Alpes, ſpeaks of the * of. 


naco if 30s 


WE Aeriis abi Graio nomine valſe 
Aſcendunt rupes, nec ſe 8 adiri, 


"Ef locus Herculeis aris ſacer. 


irgih,- Kueid 6. calls-it-Arx Moneci. > 

Some old Authors ſuppoſe, That | 7 paſſed 
theſe Mountains at the Head of an Army of Greeks; 
That he diſtributed the neighbourin Country among 
a Part of his Followers, who ſettled here in a Co- 
lony ; and That they were thence called Alpes 


Grece, or The Greek Alpen. reach from Mount 
Ceuis, beyond The Lreple: -tt to 
near —— Jon formerly: i, or 
The Mount ef LE. ron *exceflive 
Eg Tus int nr ) 2 Name of 
The Great St. 21008 N 
9 Livy himſelf oy 5 on br Herewles 
Fables. . . ws ok miror 
nulla dum via, i 7 a "crew liber, 
10 Fuliut Caſar, | A his 75 wee 8. 7. ſays 


ranſalpine Gaul was ; dwided into three Parts, 


lia Aquitanica, and Gallia Celtica. Gallis eſt am- 
vit diviſa in tres partęt; quarim anam incolebant 
Belge, aliam Aquuitani, tertiam, qui ; rum lin- 
gad Celtz, noſtra Galli appellantur, : aſaubon is 


of Opinion, that this Divifion of the Gaul i A three 


all was made by the Greeks, e fi main- 
a Commerce with the Ganls. and planted 
bre on the Coaſts of Provence, from whence 
they might eaſily be informed of the"Uifferent Cli- 
mates and Inhabitants of Tranſalpine Gaul. Beſides, 
all Authors, antient and modern, agree, 'with very 
little difference, that Gaj/ antiently contained all that 
vaſt Tract of Great, which is bounded to the Eaſt 
by the Rhine, the Alpes, and the River %; to the 
* by the nl errr Ses 1 . hl ren 


Aan. 


Ortelius 
gica, fro 
went int 
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Book XIII. The ROMAN HISTORY. 3 
lia '* Belgica. The ſecond, which comprehended all the Country between the Year of 
Feine and the Garonne, quite to the Alps, was called Gallia 12 Celtica. And laſtly, 2 M E 


the third, which contained all the Ground between the Garonne, the Pyrenees, and . 

the Ocean, was called Gallia '3 Aquitamea. But of all the different Nations which L Lockers 
Us, Se. Mili- 
tary Tribunes. 


to the Weſt, by the Ocean; and to the North, by 


the Channel which ſeparates it from England. Pro- 


lomy reckons the Longitude of it from Conguet- 
point, or Cape St. Matre, which he calls Gobæum 
Promontorium, to Mount Adula, now Mount St. 
Godard, a Part of the Alpes in Swiſſerland: that is, 


from 15 Degrees to 29 egrees, 30 Minutes. Srrabo 
tude O 


reckons the Longi f Gaul from the Temple of 
Venus Pyrenæa, to the Mouth of the Yar; which, 
according to him, contains the ſpace of 2600 Sta- 
dia, i.e. near 112 common French Leagues, from 
Weſt to Eaſt. The antient Geographers reckoned 
the Latitude of it, from the Temple of Venus Py- 
renæa, to the moſt Northern Part of the Rhine. 
Some Greeks give theſe large Provinces the Name 
of Galatia, call the Inhabitants of them Ga- 
lates. | 
11 Gallia Belgica, according to the common Opi- 
nion, contained all the Country between the Ocean, 
the Rhine, the Seine, and the Marne; ſo that it 
was bounded to the North by the Briziſþ Channel; 
to the Welt, by the Rivers Sezze and Marne; to the 
Eaſt, by the Rhine; and to the South, by the Coun- 
tries of the Switzers and Burgundians. But theſe 
Boundaries afterwards varied, according to the ar- 
bitrary Diviſions made of Gaul, by the Reman Em- 
perors, after Julius Ceſar. Hence the Differences 
of the antient Geographers, about the Limits of each 
of the three Parts of Tranſalpize Gaul. Ptolomy 
and Orofius make the Britiſh Ocean, the Rbine, 
Mount Adula, Mount Jura, the Alpes Pennine, 
and the Rhoze, the Boundaries of Gallia Belgica. 
Mela places the Country of the Belg, between the 
Seize and the Rhine. Pliny makes the Seine and the 
Skelde its Boundaries ; becauſe the Provinces be- 
tween the latter and the Rhine were inhabited by 
ſome Nations of Germany: which gave occaſion to 
Aaguſtus's new Diviſion of Germany, into The Up- 
er, and The Lower. Strabo places Gailia Belgica 
ween the Rhine on one Side, and the Mouth of 
the Loire on the other. He likewiſe places in it 
the Country of the Veneti, or the Territory of Vannes, 
and that of the Ociſimii, i. e. the Cities of Sz. Pol, 
Leon, Trequier, and Sz. Brien. But in this he is 
contradicted by the other Geographers, who fay theſe 
People were Inhabitants of Gallia Celtics. Taria, 
ſpent a great deal of pains to little purpoſe in ſearch- 
ing for the Origin of the Word Belgium. 1/idorns 
and Heſychias derive the Name of Belgica, which 
they give this Part of Gaul, from the City of Belge, 
whoſe Situation is diſputed by modern Authors. 
Ortelius pretends, that this Country was called Bel- 
gica, from one Belgius, a Captain of the Gauli, who 
went into Ilyricum and Macedonia, and forced the 
Inhabitants of thoſe Countries to purchaſe a Peace 
on very hard Terms ; after which he conquered 
Prolomy Cerannus, took him Priſoner, and beheaded 
ore Faſtin, Polybius, and Panſanias, mention this 
eleins. 
8 Before Gallia Celtica was diſmembered by the 
Roman Emperors, it comprehended all the Coun- 
tries between the Seine, the Loire, and the Garonne, 


on one Side; and the Rhine, the Rhone, Mount 
Vage, and The Lake of Geneva, on the other. The 
other Southern Provinces, from the Pyrenees to the 
Alpes, made indeed a fourth Part of Gaul, in Ju- 
lius Cæſar's Time, which was called Galla Narbo- 
nenſis. It was bounded by the Alpes, the Pyrenees, 
the Rhone, the Cevennes, and the Mediterranean 
Sea: but this Country may be juſtly ſaid to haye 
been a Part of Gallia Celtica before that time, it not 
having been ſeparated from the reſt of Gaul, till af- 
ter it had been ſubdued by the Romans, who made 
it a diſtin Province. So that we are not to won- 
der, that Julius Ceſar, in his Account of the Di- 
viſion of Gaul, does not reckon Gallia Narbonen- 
ſis to be Part of it, becauſe it was then become a 
Roman Province. Polybias was ſo well ſatisfy'd 
that this Part of Gaul, which adjoins to Narbonne 
and the Pyrenees, was formerly a Part of Celtica, 
that he ſeems to confine the Celze to this Country. 
But in this he is miſtaken. The Names of Cellæ 
and Celica were ſo extenſive, that the Greeks gave 
them to the whole Nation of the Gazls in general. 
Prolomy, Strabo, Plutarch, and Herodian, make uſe 
of the Names Kam, K, and Karoyanuniar, in- 
differently, to ſignify all the Gault in general, with- 
out mentioning the DiſtinQion of Belge and Agui- 
tani. Theſe Names were even given to the People 
who lived beyond the Rhine: probably, becauſe ſe- 
veral Colonies of Gauls had ſettled there. And 
Claver adds, Germ. Antig. B. 1. that the Name and 
Language of the antient Celtæ, were common to 
Spain, England, and Illyricum. The Etymologiſts 
1 . 2 2 from the Greek rei, 
which ſignifies Horſemen, to ſignify the Dexteri 
of the Celtæ in managing an Ho? ad 
13 Aquitania was, according to Pliny, B. 4. ch. 
55 anciently called Armorica, from the old Gallic 
ord Armor, which ſignified the Sea; becauſe it 
was à maritime Countty, bounded to the Welt by 
the Ocean, and to the South by the Mediterranean 
Sea. Thus S:rabo ſays, that the People of this Pro- 
vince dwelt along the Sea-ſhores. The Romans 
may poſſibly have called it Aguitania, either from the 
Name of the City of "x ab Aquis Tarbellicis, the 
Inhabitants of which Pliny calls Aquitanos; or on 
account of its medicinal Waters, ſuch as the Wa- 
ters of Bagneres; or on account of the Number of 
Rivers and Springs in it. Ceſar compares this Part 
of Gaul to both the others, as well for Number of 
Inhabitants, as Extent : but it is probable, Ceſar was 
deceived by the Accounts given him of this Coun- 
try, by Publius Craſſus, who had ſubdued it, and 
whoſe Intereſt it was to exaggerate, to make his 
Conqueſt appear the greater. However, from the 
Garonne, or from Bourdeaux, to the Extremity of 
the Pyrexees, is reckoned to be but 34 Leagues. 
Auguſtus Ceſar thought it neceflary to enlarge Agui- 
zania, by fixing its Limits as far back as the Loire. 
One of - Galbus's Medals has the Figures of The 
Three Gallie, which declared for him, when he was 
raiſed to the Empire, after the Death of Nero. 


were 
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Year of were comprehended under the general Name of Gault, the Ce/tze were the only 
ROM E People who undertook to climb over the Alps, in Search of new Habitations in 
COLLIE. Traly. Their own Country was indeed fruitful and well cultivated, but its Inhabi. 
L. Lvczzrr- tants were grown ſo very numerous, that the Fruits of the Earth were ſcarce ſuffi- 
v, Ge. Mil- c;ent to ſupport them. And as 4 Berry was in the Center of the Celtic Nation, the 
. King 25 of the Celtæ was of that Province, and made it his Place of Reſidence. 
His Name was Ambigatus. The chief Care of this King, who was already grown 

old, was to disburthen his Dominions of a Crowd of Inhabitants whom he found 

it difficult to keep in Order, and who were often at Variance with one another. 

Plur. Life of Ambigatus had two Nephews, his Siſter's Sons, who ſeem to have had ſome Autho. 
Can. -rity over the Country which is watered by the Allier, and in all the Country of 
the 15 Baii; that is, moſt probably, in the preſent Bourbonnois, and in Part of the 

preſent Nivernois, Auvergne, and Burgundy. Theſe two Lords were then in the 

Flower of their Age, and fit to carry on any dangerous Enterprize. The Name of 

the one was Belloveſus, and that of the other Segoveſus. To them therefore the 

King diſcloſed his Deſign, and exhorted them to aſſemble as many People together 

as they could, from all Parts of Gallia Celtica, to form them into great Armies, 

and to go and ſeek their Fortunes with them in other Countries. Accordingly, the 

two Princes obeyed the Orders of the King their Uncle; and upon drawing Lots 

to know into what Provinces each ſhould go, to eſtabliſh his Colony, Germany fell 

to Segoveſis, Italy to Belloveſus. The two Commanders therefore parted, each 


Segoueſus took his Way towards the Hercinian 7 Foreſt, of which what is now cal- 

led The Black Foreſt, was then but a very ſmall Part. That Foreſt reached from the 

Rhine far beyond the Country we now call Bohemia. It was ſixty Days Journey 

M-14, and Ce- long, and nine broad. Segoveſus had more of the Boii attending him, than of any 
for... other Celtic Nation; and therefore when he had paſſed over a large Tract of Ground 
in the Hercinian Foreſt, and ſettled in a Canton of Germany, he gave it a Name 


BoiEMIA.. But after this, theſe Celtæ were driven from their firſt Habitations by 

the 1s Marcomani; that is, the Sclavonians fell down between the '9 Jun, and the 

20 Tſer, and gave their Name to the Country of the Bozarians, or Bavarians, in 
which they ſettled. | INES 23. CHE v43 3G 4 ah RE 

As for Belloveſus, as a more delightful Country had fallen to him than to 

his Brother, he was followed by Gauls, of almoſt all the Celtic Nations. Be- 

ſides a great Number of the Bozi, who attended him likewiſe, there were in his 

Strabo, & Troops ſome of the Veneti, or People of Lower Bretagne, in the Neighbourhood 

Polyb. B. 2. of Vannes; ſome of the Cænomani, that is, of the People who ſpread themſelves 


and Anjou; ſome' of the People of Berry, Auvergne, Saintonge, Autun, Chalons, 


14 Livy ſays, B. 5. that even in the Time of Tar- parting from the River, paſſes through Multitudes of 
uin the Elder, the People of Berry held the firlt different Nations. None could ever yet come to the 
Rank among the Celtæ; and that it was their Pre- end of it, tho" there are ſome who have gone ſixty 
rogative at that time, to have the Kings of Gallia Days Journey in it. Mela gives this Foreſt an im- 
Celtica choſen out of them. - menſe Len gr, extending it from the Rhine, to the 
15 If the Government of the Gault was then Country of the antient Sar mates, which is at pre- 


- it is to be preſumed, that this A»2bigatus was rather time, the Hercinian Foreſt was grubbed up, and in- 
an Head, choſen by the whole Body of the People, habited by different Nations. The Black. Foreſt, 
than properly a King. aanaad the Foreſt of Bohemia, were formerly both Parts 

16 The Boi; antiently inhabited the Country which of the Hernictan, © 1 | | 
borders upon Burgundy,  Nivernois, Auter 755 and 18 The Marcomani dwelt originally on the Coaſts 
Berry; which Province is now called the Bour- of the Baltick, 3 5 | 
boynors : And ſome include in it even a Part of 44. 19 The Ian has two Heads in one of the Alpes, 
vergne, Berry, and Nrvernois, We mult take care called Bernina, in the Griſon's Country, near the 
not to confound the Bo#r, we are here ſpeaking of, Frontiers of the Valteline. From thence it runs in- 
with the People of the fame Name, who inhabited to the County of Tirol, paſſes on to Tyſprack, Hall, 
the Country of Buck, in Apunzania, near the Ocean. Huſiain, arid then enters Bavaria, where it falls into 
17 Julins Ceſar ſpeaks of this Foreſt, B. 6. ch. the Danube, at Paſſan. _ 3 
25. of his Commentaries,” thus: Ii it vine Days 20 The [ſer runs about thirty Leagues: It riſes 


rauſe the Germans have no fized Meaſures of Di. thehce it rolls on to Munich, and after being en- 
Stwillerland, aud reaches all Danub 
Tranũlvania; where it winds: about to the left, and 1 „ 
7 us | I | and 


* 
3 


lung the Daunbe 20 itſelf in the Danube. 


at the Head of all the Celtæ he could get together, Men, Women, and Children. 


derived from that of his Baii; and it has ever ſince been called BontMIa, quafi 


from the Seine to the Loire, in the Provinces now called Normandy, Perche, Maine, 


ſuch, as it was afterwards, in Fulius Ceſar's time, ſent a conſiderable Part of Muſcovy. In proceſs of 


Journey ober: we cannot otherwiſe deſcribe it, be- on the Frontiers of Tirol, near Inſprack; from 


Zatces, It begins on _———— of Alface aud larged by ſeveral other Rivers falling into it, loſcs 
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and ſome of the Carnutes, that is, ſome of the Inhabitants of Beauce and Orlganais; Year of 
and laſtly, ſome of the 21 Inſubres, who I believe inhabited the ty Bargundie 


Wich this prodigious Multitude of whole Families, gathered together out of the 
upper Celtica, did Belloveſus begin his March, in order to go, and ſettle in Italy. L. Len eri. 


He firſt took his way towards the Rhone, paſled it, 
my from the 22 Tricaſtin and Lower Dauphiny, quite to that great Tract of Ground 
The Cænomani penetrated fo far, and there . 34. 
ſtayed: Whilſt Belloveſus was in the mean time ſearching for a Paſs, whereby 
he might get into Italy over the Alpes ; but the Height of theſe Mountains terrified 


which has ſince been called Provence. 


his Troops; And Religion increaſed their Fright, They thought it not lawful to 
break through the Barriers; which Nature had raiſed between them and their Neigh- 
bours. But whilſt they were deliberating and delaying, an unexpected Event brought 


them to a Determination. 


445 22 in Alia, which had landed at the Place where Marſeilles now ſtands. 


Theſe 


New-comers made all poſſible haſte to lay the Foundations of a City, in order to 


make a Settlement there. 


But the original Natives of Provence, then called Sa- 


hes 24, oppoſed the Settlement of the Greeks, and drove them back to Sea, from 


that almoſt deſerted Shore. 


= Provence, were affected with the Misfortunes of theſe Greeks. 


The Cænomani, who were themſelves Strangers in 


As they themſelves 


were going out of Gaul, in ſearch of new Habitations, the Similitude of their Ad- 


ventures made them favour the Phoce:. 


All this Part of the Sea ſhore was then 


covered with Foreſts. The Cænomani therefore cut down Wood, carried it to the 
Phocæi, and aſſiſted them in making Intrenchments, and ſettling in the extreme 
Parts of Gallia Celtica. And the Example of the Afiatick Greeks, who came ſo 
far, and had gone through ſo many Dangers in ſearch of an Habitation, encouraged 
the Celtæ to paſs thoſe Mountains, which alone obſtructed their Entrance into a 


Country which was ſo near them. 


So that Belloveſus, with a Part only of his Fol- 


lowers, attempted to make himſelf a Paſſage between the Mountains 25 Genevre 


— 


5 


"ROME 
CCCLXIL. 


and extended his numberleſs Ar- v & Mili- 
tary Tribunes. 


» Livy, B. 5. 


B. 3. 


There was lately arrived a Colony of Greeks from Pho. Herod. Juſtin. 


7 40 


5 | and 26 Cenis, and accordingly entred Italy that Way. But he ſeems firſt to have Lien, B. 5. 


increaſed the Number of his Followers with ſome Detachments of thoſe Celtic Na- 6h. 34+ 


= 21. We have not any Traces left of the original 
Situation of the Tyſubres in Gallia Tranſalpina. Li- 


12 B. 8. cb. 34. gives us room 0 p e, that 
theſe People formerly inhabited Brgandy. He 
f of them thus; A Part of the Gauls,” who fol- 
lowed Belloveſus, defeated the Hetrurians, near the 


Teſin: And when they knew the Country they were 
i was called Inſubria, which was the Name like- 
= wiſe given to a Canton of the Autunois, they thought 


this a favourable Omen, and this induced them to 
build a City in this netu Country. The Latin Words 
are theſe ; Fuſiſſue acie Tuſtis, baud procul Ticino 


fumine, quum, in fn conſederant, agrum Inſubri- 


am appellari audiiſſent, cognomine Tuſubribus pago 
Heduorum : ibi omen ſequentes loci, condidere ur- 
bem. So that this Canton of the Autunois, which 
makes a Part of Burgundy, ſeems to have been the 
ancient Habitation ofthe Inſubres. Otherwiſe they 
had no reaſon to be pleaſed with the Agreement of 
the two Names; which without it would have as 
nearly concerned any of the other People, who 
ſhared their Victories, as them. Some have alſo 
thought, with pretty good reaſon, and upon the Cre- 
dit of ancient Authors, and among the reſt Livy, 
that the Pehple of Inſubria were 2 ColleQion of ſe- 
veral different Nations of Gaul, who conquered this 
Part of Haly, under the Command of Belloveſwc. 
Ot this Number were the Bituriger, Senones, Car- 
"ies, Cænomaui, and dai, or Autunois. 

bint, 


e of the Rhone. Its capital City 


22 The T1 ra ny which is a Part of Das 

lies on the left Sid 10 

ls Saint Pol Trolt- chateau, ancientiy called Augaſte 
ricaſtinorum. n e 


We muſt not confound, Phocis, a. Province 


2 
of 7 
ſpeak ing of, 


ned in fia Minor. Theſe People being beſieged 
Harp Kin of Perf 42 
bark and left the City 


agus, Lieutenant to Cyrus 
ed with all their Effects, 


Vor. II. ” 


chaia, with the City of the Phocei, we are here is as it were divided" into two Patts, One of 
who were a Colony of Athenians ſet- is c 


the Mercy of the Enemy, after having taken Oaths; 


attended with the moſt horrible Imprecations, never 


return into their own Country again: Which gave 
riſe to an old Proverb, oni, «pe, to fignify 41. 


ecrable Oath. They landed on the Ifle of Cor 46 


and from thence continued their Voyage to the Co: 


of Provence, about the 60 Olympiad : and there 


they founded the City of "Marſeilles. 
24 The Salyes, or Salyans, formerly poſleſſed a 
Part of Galle Narbonenfrr. They dwelt on the 


Sea-Coaſts of Provence, Prolomy places them in 


the Diſtrict, in which the Cities of Aix, Arles, and 
Taraſcon now are. According to Strabo, all the 
Ground between the Mediterranean, and the Du- 
. was theirs. And he adds, that they inhabited 
that 


art of the Alper which is next the Sea. But 


it is evident, that Srrabo confounded the Mountains 


in the Neighbourhood of Marſeilles, with 
properly ſo called. And Horu: an Pulybius are 
fallen into the ſame Miſtake. Pliny tells us, that 
the Salyes were the moſt conſiderable Nation of Li- 
garia ee. which is the Name the antient 
Greeks and Romans gave to all the Country which 
lies between the Yar and the Rhone. For this rea- 
ſon the People of Marſeilles ate very early called 
Myvas, and their Country xiareAiyvar, or Gallio-Ligne 
rum regionem.  _ OT fa OP 7 "HPO" 

2 Mount Genevre, formerly called Marron is 
one of the W in Daxphine, a League from Bri- 
apm, in the Road to"Suſa and Pignero!, It is the 
moſt frequented Paiſage from Nause to Iraiy. 

25 Mount Ce, is one of the Apes, which is 
very high and ſteep, at the Foot of The Valley of 
Mauri ine, aid on the Frontiers of Priedmon?, It 


5 Called Great Mont Cent, which lies Northwerd, 
and the other, which lies Southward, is called Lintir 


— 
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with the Alpes 
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e RO 


Vear of tions, among whom he had ſojourned. Some of the-Salyes, or Natives of Pro. 
| R O M ZE yence, followed him; as did ſome Families of the Nations which dwelt at the foo: © 
1 — of the Apes, on the Side of Gaul. Theſe Mountaineers were called 27 T. aurini, 
IL Lvczxzrr- from the Celtic Word Taur, which ſignifies a Mountain. 2 1 
vs, Ce Mii- At the time that Bellaveſur entered {raly, the Hetrurians, whom the Greek; * 


6 


1 


wry Tribunes. called Tyrrhenians, poſſeſſed the beſt Part of it. They had formerly ſpread them. 
ſelves from the Alpes to the two Shores of the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian Seas; to 

the latter of which they gave their 'own Name. And they then poſſeſſed all the 

Coaſt of the Adriatic Sea, quite to the 28 Apennines. Some of the Aborigines 
mixed with the Greeks, had made a Deſcent into the middle of Italy, and poſſeſſed 
Jufiin. B. 12- all the Ground, from the Apennines 29 to the Tyrrhenian Sea. Rome was, at it were, 
. Hal. but juſt in being, at that time. Tarquin the Elder was then King; and was not, 
wy at moſt, paſt the middle of his Reign. So that the Romans were not at all affected 

buy this firſt Inundation of the Gals, who came and poſſeſſed themſelves of one of 

the fineſt Parts of Italy. And the Celtz ſeem to have continually driven the He. 


» _ Frarians before them, after they had defeated them in one Battel, on the Banks of 5 G 

Livy, B. 5. the 30 Teſin; and to have ſhut them up within a narrower and narrower Compaſs, BY i 

65. 34 in proportion as they got Poſſeſſion of their Lands. 2 

But the different Nations of the Ceitæ were not all blended together in one Bo. i 

dy, when they made this Conqueſt; and each Nation had its diſtinct Portion, in h 

the Country they conquered. The Inhabitants of the Mountains on the Side of a 

Pohb. B. 2. Gaul, called Taurini, and who, I believe, were the preſent Savoyards, had what o. 

and 3- we now call Pzedmont for their Share, the Capital of which is Turin. The Inha. lic 

| bitants of Provence, or the Salyes, had 31 Liguria; and for this Reaſon ſome an. m. 

Strabo, B. 4. cient Writers give the Salyes the Name of Ligures. The 32 Libici, another Peo- the 

on 22 ple of Provence, were placed in the Country where Verceil now is. The Inſulru wu 

cb. 1. on the North Side of the Po, that is, the Burgundians, ſettled in the fine Country is 
of the Milaneſe; and theſe built a Town, which they called 33 Mediolanum, from 

PE lt the Name of a little City in the Territory of Antium. This afterwards became the * 

PL. 3. "4 great City of Milan. Some of the Inhabitants of modern Languedoc, who came on oh 

ch. 17. from the Banks of the River Orbe 34, and were called 35 Orobii, poſſeſſed Ber. whic 

27 The Taurini were originally Celtæ, and dwelt 32 The Tibici, or Lebeci, were, according t A the 

at the Foot of the Alpes Cottiæ. Prolomy and Ar- Polybiut, Natives of the r of the Salyer: 9 

rias place them beyond the Frontiers of Liguria Which proves that they inhabited a Part of Proven, w_ It, 

Italica, or Ciſalpina. They afterwards ſettled in or Liguria Tranſalpina; and thence Pliuy, B. 3. and e ty 

Piedmont, and gave their own Name to the City of Livy, B. 5. ſpeaking of the Libici, ſay, that theſ Jv Yo. 

Turin. r 5 People were deſcended from the Salyes. And fo N the! 

28 The Apennines are a long Chain of Moun- this reaſon the ancient Writers call the former ſome fi Bu 


tains, which divide 7zaly into almoſt two equal Parts, times Cauli, and ſometimes L 1 8 4 : 
from the Maritime Alpes, where they take their Riſe, 33 Prolomy tells us, that there were three Citie Cult; 
near Savoxze, quite to the Streights which ſeparate in Gallia T. Tanſalpine, which all bore the ſame Nam . 7 © [of 
Sicily from Italy. why $ | as the City of Milan, formerly called Mediolanun Wt |, 30 F 
209 That is, all Liguria, and the greateſt Part of Srrabo calls it Maden , Theſe two Geographer il © tf 
old Herruria, which lay between the Apennines and and Antoninus's Itinerary, mention the Cities of An © ſe P 
tlie Tuſcan Sea. n 7 in Berry, Evrenx in wh and Saintes in Au , * © Be 
30 The Te riſes by Mount Adula, or Mount 7ania, under the Names of Mediolauum Biturigun i »: m fiir 
S. Godard in Swiſſerland. It runs through Part of Mediolanum Aplercorum Eburopicum, 1MediolanmMl - 
old Iaſabria, or the Milaneſe, and after mixing with Santonum. nl. 
the Lake Major, formerly called Verbanus Lacus, 34 The Orbe riſes in the Cevennet, on the Cot 
tuns by the Walls of Milan and Pavia, and then fines of A Tak three Leagues from Lodeve. | 
' falls into the Po: And the Tefin, according to Fer- diſcharges itſelf into the Mediterranean, two Leg 
* rarius, preſerves its Waters clean and clear, for a- below Bez#ers. It is called "Ox by Seraby, "on 
dor four Miles together, after it has entered the by Prolomy, and Obris by Pomponins Mela. 10 
muddy Streams of that Rirer. muſt not confound it with the 07%e, a little River! 
31 Liguria was ahciently one of the moſt conſi- Swiſſerland, which the Latins diſtinguiſhed from ii 


City of. 
and that 
manifeſt] 
of Como, 
makes th 
B. 33. th: 
and the P. 


derable Provinces of Gallia Cifalpina, in Italy. It former, by calling it Oh. 1 de 1 
 »was formerly\divided into two Parts, one of which © 35 The 0r06#i vvere originally Cali. Juſtin ſi all he 0 


was called "Maritime E. garis, and the other Ha- That ſeveral Nations of Sent being ticed out de me! 
 tainows Liguria. The former,  exclufive of Lig the Civil Wars, Which laid their Country defolat Hoy & 4 
" Trauſalpine, of which we have boken ilreagp, id reſolved to go and ſeek new Hahitations, in. Phe abi 
not reach' farther than the Coaſt of Gexoa, between Reign of Targain the Firft; That they went 0; 570, 
the Apeunins m. the-River Bak "hat they drove the Hezrurians {th bor 7y Ken 
latter ded all che buiſt the. Cities of Milas, Como, Breſſe or Bree Vick 9, 
different. Cantons, Verena, Bergamo, Trent, and Vicenza, And the A Mors e 30 
'Claver has given thority of F#/t/z, who is not contradicted by u 5 
Lew - . 1 n any 6. . N oh Agrecrnent 
4, in his Italia ed Bergamo, were originally of Callia Trane tom e. 
n e Te Bache L. to kon esel where they #93 the & 


is, to 


amo 35, ſtill continuing to be called 
this,” Belloveſus docs 


then carry with him into Italy all the Celtic Nations which had engaged to follow 
him: A great part of them ſtayed on this Side the Alpe, probably waiting L Locker: 
to hear of the Succeſs of his Expedition in Italy, before they would venture far- 


ther. 1 
So that the ſecond Irruption into 


Italy was made by the 37 Cænomani, that is, 
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Orobiz, and built Como. Farther than Year of 


not appear to have carried his Conqueſts. N did ROME 
r nn * 8 CCCLxXII. 


thoſe People of Celtica who extended themſelves from the Mouth of the Seine to 


that of the Loire. They had choſen themſelves a new Commander, called Elitouis: 
which being a common Name among the Gauls, ſome have conjectured, that the 
Name of Louis was originally derived from it. 
who went with Elitouis, were the Bretons of Vannes, and the Carnutes. 
veſus, who was already ſettled with his Followers, aſſiſted the Cænomani, the Bre- 
tons, and the Carnutes, in purſuing the Paths which he had marked out for them. 
So that they alſo entered Italy by Mount Cenis. 
vailed upon them to climb over the Alpes, is ſaid to have been the 35 Wine, which 
in all probability Belloveſus ſent them. The Uſe of Wine was yet ſcarcely known Plut. Lie of 
among the Gauls; even in the time of Julian the Apoſtate, there was none made — 

in France, at leaſt not in the 39 Neighbourhood of Paris. 
had taſted it, they were in haſte to go into the Country which produced ſo delicious 
And when they were come into [taly, the Cænomani ſettled South-Eaſt 
of the Inſubres, and poſſeſſed the preſent Breſcia, Cremoneſe, and Mantua, which 
lie on this Side the Po. The Veneti, that is, the Bretons of Vannes, ſettled yet 
more Eaſtward, on the Borders of the Adriatic Gulph, and poſſeſſed the Country of 
the Venetians, which continues to bear their Name to this very Day. This Opinion, Strabo, B. 4. 
Which is built upon the Authority of the two moſt learned Writers of Antiquity, 
is to be preferred before the Fable, that the 40 Yenetians were a Colon 


a Liquor. 
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lived. And this Nation ſeems to us, to have dwelt 
on the Banks of the Orbe, or Orobis, Ohe, from 
which they took their Name. Pliuny, B. 3. cb. 17. 
quotes Cato and Cornelius Alexander, in relation to 
the Orobii. The former confeſſes himſelf ignorant 
of their Origin. The latter is of opinion, that theſe 
People came into Italy from Greece, His Reaſon 
for it, is the Agreement of the Word Orobes with 
the two Greet Words Opes and Bis. This Etymo- 
logy, adds he, is likewiſe agreeable to the Situation 
of theſe People, who inhabited the Mountains in the 
Neighbourhood of Bergamo. But we don't think 
fit on ſo trifling a Foundation, to reject Fuſtiu's Tel- 
timony, who makes the Orobii to have come from 
Gallia e *% 4 3 TY ad 

36 Pliny, B. 3. makes uſe of Cato's Authority, 
to prove that the Orobii ſettled. in „ He 
places the City of Como in their Diſtrict, and ſays 
theſe People were the firſt Founders of it. Orobio- 
rum ſtirpis eſſe Comum, atque Bergamum, & Licini 
Forum, & aliquot. circa populos, autor eſt Caro. 
Prolomy is therefore miſtaken, when he places the 
City of Bergamo in the 22 of the Cænomani, 
and that of Como, in Inſubria. Pliny, B. 10. cb. 28. 
manifeſtly makes a difference between the Territory 
of Como, and that of the Inſabres. And Livy plainly 
makes them two. different People, when he ſays, 
B. 33. that Marcellus triumphed over the Iuſubres, 
and the People of Como: Triumpbavit in magiſtratu 


1 Y i} 


de Inſubribus Comenfibuſque, . 


the fame Name to the People who dwelt in the Ter- 
tory of Evrens ; and to another Nation, which 
Plivy and Ptolomy place in Bretagne, the former be- 
g * 2955 and the S Of the A 
% the Daumpercorentin, the latter on the Side o 

Vanues, and T le more eſtward. . Theſe Ku- 
thors He these tio laſt mentioned] *cople the Ne 5 
of 4 15 a Diabliwtes.. This 

t 


ercs Eburovices TI 


emen e dee Nations, who reached 


Mouth of the Loire, all in the 


SS Mo Ui L659 V4 01 
e ee TH Ceſar, B. 8. Comment. 
call the Cænomani, Aulercot: And the latter gives 


It is probable that the other People 
Bello- 


The great Inducement which pre- 


Paphla- 0. 


ſame Name, leads us to conjecture, that they were 
all one Society or Body, of which the Cænomani 
were the moſt conſiderable Part. | 

38 Pliny, B. 12. ch. I. gives us a different Account 
of this Matter. An Artificer, ſays he, aamed Eli- 
con, of Swiſſerland, went ro Rome, where he conti- 
nuued ſome time, following the Buſmeſi of his Pro- 
fefſion. And when he returned home, he made his 
Countrymen taſte ſome dry Figs, Raifms, Oil, and 
Wine, which he had brought out of Italy. Which 
was enough to make the Gauls reſolve 10 ſettle.in ſo 
"P 4 Climate, and to paſs thoſe almoſt unſurmoun- 
table Barriers the Alpes, which ſeemed, to block up 
the May to it. ap ot 
39 The Emperor Julian ſays, in his Work, en- 
titled Miwozayor, that there were Vines, in the Terri- 
tory. of Paris, which bore. excellent Grapes ; ad 
vera Tap”. &uToi Aug & Verl. But it is manifeſt, 
that he there only ſpeaks of ſome. Arbors, or little 
Plats of Vines, which ſome particular Perſons took 
pleaſure in cultivating, as is done in Nermandy to 
this day. So that we cannot infer from thence, that 
the Neighbourhood. of Paris then abounded with 
Vineyards, and that Wine was common there. On 
the contrary, Falian the Apoſtate declares. expreſly 
in an Epigram, which we have left of his, that Gan 
produced no Wine, and that the Natives wereforced 


to drink Beer, which was the common Drink of 


all the People of the Country. He obſerves on this 


| Occaſion, that Bacchus was no longer worſhipped 


at Parzs, and that this Son of Jupiter was turned 
into a Son of Ceres. Not but, that ſome of. the 
Southern, Parts of Gas] produced excellent Wine, 
even then. Martial mentions the Wine of Vienne 
in Dazphind, in one of his Epigrams, B. 13. 
FHler de uitiſora veniſſe picata Liens 
PP 
But Julias chiefly ſpeaks. of that Canton of Gaal, in 


* 


which he e ded. It is well known, Paris 


| ace, of his Reſidence, a 0 550 gs 
20 Alicient Nuthoks Aker in Opinion a 85 the 
gin 


Us, ee . Mili- 
tary Tribunes. 
Tuſtin. B. 20. 


Livy, B. 5. 
„ 


As ſoon as the Celtæ Jillian. Epig. 


and 5. Polys. 
B. 2. and Scy- 
y of the /zx in Heęi- 


Year of Paph 
R 2 ME — 
S, Dreſs 3 and differed from them in nothing but their ſpeaking a different Language. 
2 Is not this Deſcription enough to ſhew us they came from Lower Bretagne? 1 
— — farther North; and inhabited the Country which, 
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, whom Antenor brought thither, after the taking of Troy. 


The 


Veneti, - ſays Polybius, were indeed lite the other Gauls, in Manners, Cuſtoms and 


for the 41 Carnutes, they ſteered 
from them, is called Carniola. 


Bur ftill there were many Bands of thoſe Celtæ which Bellouveſus had raiſed, re- 
ining on this Side the A/ps, and waiting only for an Opportunity to go into 
Italy, as the others had done. What Part of Gaul thoſe two little Nations inha- 
bited, who made the third Irruption into Italy, is indeed difficult to determine. 
We only know, that Antiquity has given the firſt of them, who probably came 
from Provence, or the Neighbourhood of it, 42 the Name of Læves, or Lævi; 


and the other, that of 43 Ananes, or Anamares. 
us a very diſtinct Account of the Countries they invaded in [zaly. 


But the Hiſtorians have given 
The Lævi 


ſeized the Country of Novarra, on the North Side of the Po; and the Amnanes 


| ſettled in the Neighbourhood of Placenta, on the South Side of that River. 


The 


latter were the firſt Gau/s who paſled the Po, and ſettled beyond it. 
NEvERTHELEss, the whole Colony which Belloveſus had engaged to bring into 


Ttaly, were not all arrived there even now. 


There yet remained the Boii and 


Lingones, to make a fourth Tranſmigration. The latter were partly Natives of 


Champagne, and partly Burgundians, including the People of the preſent Baſſjeny. 
And theſe two Nations took a different Rout from that which Belloveſus had 


taken. They went to the Place appointed for them, over the Alpes 44 Pennine ; 


Origin of thoſe People, whom the Greeks call Ohre, 
Beers, and ſometimes Eure, on a very uncertain Tra- 
dition, which Polybius thinks ta mere Poetick Fic- 
tion. Many Authors, as well ancient as modern, 
and among the reſt Lzvy, B. 1. and Ply, B. 3. are 
of Opinion, That a Colony of Hezezes having been 
forced to leave Paphlagonia, in Times of Trouble 
and Sedition, went into 7aly, and advanced as far 
as the Gulph of the Adriazick Sea, under the Com- 
mand of Autenor, after the Deſtrudtion of Troy: 
And, That this new Colony, having driven away 
the Natives of the Co founded Cities, and 
gave their own Name to a Country in {taly, which 
has ever ſince been called in Latin, Veneti; i. e. 
the Country of the Venetii. But beſides that the 
Names of the Colony and the Country don't ſo ex- 
actly agree, as to amount to a convincing Proof, 
Strabo, B. 3. adopts their Opinion who thought the 
Venetians were originally Natives of that Part of 
Lower Bretagne, of which Vannes was then the Ca- 
pital. And la, B. 2. ſeems to be of the fame O- 
pinion, when he fays, That the Country bordering 
on the Auriatict Gulph, was divided between the 
Gazls, and the Ztalians. Add to this, that the Vene- 
grant have always been thought a foreign People, 
tranſplanted from ſome diſtant Country, into one 
of the Diſtricts of Italy. Whence we may con- 
clude, that they were ſome of thoſe Gault, who 


. —— of the War the Romans made with the 
People of Gallia Ci _ affirms, That the Ve- 
dec wee heres” their own Coun- 

in favo | ick, and That F[4- 

| aut out of theſe two 


ſonably doubt of the Truth of what Polybins, B.2. 
this People, it - being 2 Ci 


dering the Temple of 


that 


objected, that the Greek Poets ſhould go among the 
Ganls, and even as far as Lower Bretagne, for E- 
piſodes to adorn their Drama's with? It is utterly 
improbable, that the Greeks ſhould ever think Fo- 
reigners and Barbarians fit Subjects to be repreſent- 
ed on the Theatre at Aebens. But is it not at the 
ſame time very well known, how very formidable 
the Gault made themfelyes to the Greeks, when they 
ſpread into Macedonia and Theſſaly, under the Com- 


mand of another Breunus: The Ravages they com- 


mitted, the Sacrilege they were guilty of, their plun- 
elphcs, and the miſerable 
Fate they met with, as a Puniſhment for their Im- 
ieties, furniſhed the Greek Poets with very tragical 
vents, and very affecting Subjects. Herodotus miſ- 
takes, B. 1. in thinking that the Venetes came ori- 
ginally from Ilyricum. 

41 Ancient Authors agree, that the People of 
Carniola, called in Latin, Carni, were originally of 
Gallia Celtica: And we think them the 
the Carnutet, who went into Italy with Belloveſus. 

42 The Levi were, according to Livy and Poly- 
bins, à People of Gallia Celtica: But where they 
dwelt, theſe Hiſtorians don't inform us. Neverthe- 
leſs, they ſeem to have at firſt inhabited a Canton 
near that of the Libici, on the Side of Provence. 
At leaſt 'ancient Authors almoſt always put the L:- 
bict and Levi together: And they were likewile 
Neighbours in J 6 © Pliny, B. 3. makes the Levi 
to have been the Founders of Pavia. 

43 Ancient Authors reckon the Auani, or Ana- 
mars, among the Gault who went into Italy; But 
give us no Account of the Country they inhabited 
before their Removal. 

| 44 The Apes Pennine reach from the Extremi- 
ties of the Alpes Cotticæ, i.e. from Mount Sr. Ber- 
zard, to Mount Adula, now Mount Sr. Godard, to- 
wards the Heads of the Rhone, the Rhine, and the 
Tefin. Theſe Mountains comprehend the Countries 
of Valais and Sion, and in Piedmont the Val d' As 
formerly the Country of the Salaſſes, and The Val. 
ley of Andorno. Some think theſe Apes were called 

exnine; becauſe the Carthaginians went thro' theſe 
Paſſes after Hannibal, And Paulus Fouins ſpeaks 
of an ancient Inſcription, which teſtifies that Han- 
nihal entered into 7zaly this way; But Livy, B. 21. 
derives the Name of theſe Mountains from the God 
% * 0 „ li #5 Penninus, 
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that is; over Mount St. Godard. And as all the Countries on the North Side of the Po: Year of 
were already in the Power of their countrymen the Celtæ, they therefore ſettled: on ROM E 
the South Side of it. But the Lingones and the Bojz did not take up much Gtbund: 8 
They ſettled 45 between Bolagna and Ravenna; and extended themſelves but very L. Lucazri. 
little farther ; ſo that they did not come very near the Sea. Theſe were the ſeveral v S Mili- 
Colonies, of almoſt all the Celtic Nations which came and planted themſelves in Italy, PL. 
in the Year of Rome 156, when that City was yet of little Note. Then the Hetruri- Lib. B. 5. 
ans, being driven out of their old Habitations, paſſed the. Apennines, and fled for Re- 

fage into that Trat of Ground, which has ever ſince been called Hetruria, or Tuſ- 

cany. Their Dominions were divided into twelve Lucumonies, and extended from 

the River 45 Arnus, at preſent the Arno, to the Boer, all along the Apermines, and Pohl. B. 2. 
the Jyrrhenian Sea: And the Italian Gauls being now left in the peaceable Poſſeſ. 

ſion of the Countries they had conquered, they let the Hetrurians likewiſe enj oy 

the ſame Tranquillity. No Hiſtorian- has told us, that the latter were ever diſturbed. 

by the Celtæ their Conquerors, for the ſpace of two hundred Years : Till at length, 

about the Year of Rome 356, the great Deſires the Gau/s had of removing into 

Italy, revived. We have not ſeen any of the Senones yet paſs the Alpes with Bel- 

loveſus, in any of theſe four Itruptions. They had no thoughts of it, till two hun- 

dred Years afterwards, and then acted upon very different Motives. They poſſeſſed 

all that Part of Gaul which reaches from Paris to Meaux, or even as far as Troyes, 

and a Part of the Autunois, Nivernois, Orleanois, and Beauce. Their chief C ity 

was Jens. The Affair which occaſion d their going in their turn, and making a 

fifth Irruption into Italy, was the following Accident. 

= Ont Arunx was one of the chief Lords of Cluſium in Hetruria. He had been Plat. Life of 
N Tutor to a young Man of Diſtinction, called Lucumo, that being either his proper Cant, 
Name, or, as is moſt probable, his Title. He had been brought up in Arunx's © 5 
Houſe'from his. Infancy. As ſoon as he was of an Age to feel the Force of a Paſ- 

ſion, he fell violently in Love with his Tutor's Wife. They at firſt kept their In- 

trigue ſecret ; but it was at laſt diſcovered by the mad Heat of the ungrateful Pupil, 

and the Fears of the unfaithful Wife. As ſoon as ſhe perceived her Husband fuſ- 

pected her, ſhe got her (elf conveyed away by the Lucumo : and Arunx in vain en- 
deavoured to have Reparation made him for the Injury he had received. The Lu- 
cumo Had more Power in the Country than he. By the help of Intereſt and Money, 


but left them in their old Poſſeſſions, and came and fell upon 47 Umbria, only a 
| SS mall 


A. The Great St. Bernard is called by the 
Aut inus's Itine- ws, and Obs, 7 


occa 


iuto it, and then it paſſes thro” the City of Florewee, 
aud after being enlarged by ſeveral” other little Ri- 


eee eg ten 
p of whoſe Orin weave a Records. 
eaſon, ſay the Ro 


man Writers, they 
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Vear of ſmall Part of which had hitherto been invaded. The New-comers poſſeſſed themſelves 
ROME of all the Country from Ravenna to Picenum 48, including the preſent Duchy of Ur- 
CCCLAT. © ino. They were about 49 ſix Years in ſettling themſelves, whilſt the Romans were 
ORE carrying on the Siege of Veii. And at length, in the Year of Rome 362, Arunx 
vs, &c. Mili- brought the Senones before Cluſium, in order to beſiege the Place, in which his 
3 Wife and her lewd Lover had ſhut themſelves y 
F. II. ROME was then governed by 59 ſix Military Tribunes : Their Names 
were, L. Lucretius, Serv. Sulpitius, M. « /Emilius, L. Furius, Agr. Furius, and 
C. e AEmilius. Theſe Governors of the Republick entered upon their Office, con- 
trary to Cuſtom, on the firſt Day of July. The Sickneſs of the Conſuls for the laſt 
Year, had obliged the People to proceed to their Elections before the uſual time. The 
Liv. B.;.c.32. Romans were (till carrying on the War againſt the Hetrurians. The 5” Volſinienſes 
and the 52 Salpinates had taken up Arms againſt the Republick ; and it was neceſſary 
to puniſh them for it, and ſuppreſs their Inſolence. L. Lucretius and C. Ami- 
lius, two of the Military Tribunes, were therefore ſent againſt the Yolſmzenſes ; and 
* two others of them, viz. Agr. Furius and Serv. Sulpicius, marched into the Coun- 
try of the Salpinates, advancing towards Cluſium in Hetruria. So that Hetruria 
was attacked on both Sides by two conquering Nations, the Romans and the Gauls. 
The Yolfentenſes firſt felt the Revenge of the Romans. They were indeed very nu- 
merous ; but nevertheleſs became an eaſy Conqueſt to the two Roman Generals. They 
diſperſed themſelves upon the firſt Attack; and eight thouſand of the Fugitives, be- 
ing ſurrounded in their Flight by the Roman Cavalry, all threw down their Arms, 
and ſurrendered at Diſcretion. And this Victory terrified the Salpinates, ſo that 
they durſt not appear in the Field; and their whole Country was plunder d. As for 
the Yol/mienſes, they, grown wiſe by the Ruin of the others, demanded a Truce of 
the Romans, which was granted them for twenty Years ; upon Condition, that they 
| ſhould reſtore to the Romans all they had taken from them, and pay their Soldiers 
one Year's Pay. . | | 
K. III. As for the Neighbourhood of the Gauls, who were ſet down before Clu- 
ſium, it gave the Republick leſs Uneaſineſs than it ſhould have done. Nevertheleſs, 
one of the meaneſt of the Roman Citizens, called Cæditius, made ſome Reflections 
upon the Danger that threatned his Country, which would have better become the 
Plat. Life of Governors of it. He came to the Tribunes, and told them he had heard a miracu- 
Connie lous Voice. I was, ſaid Cæditius, in the Night, a little beyond the Temple of 


Liv. B.z.c.32. 
the ſame Boundary between them, beginning it their Guide, all the while they travelled. 


Feſtus 


at the Conflux of the Arno and the Umbro, now 
the Unzbroxe, a little River, which both waters 
Umbria, and gave it its Name. Afterwards the 
Umbri were confined within narrower Limits on 
both Sides the Apennines. The Abridger of Stephens 
places them between Picenum and the Po, towards 
the Mouth of that River. But the exact Situation 
of Umbria, according to the ancient phers, 
was this : It was bounded to the Weſt, by a Line 
drawn from the Uzexs, now the Montone, to the 
eads of the Tyber, and from thence to the Con- 
ux of this laſt River with the Nar ; which was its 
Bou to the South; to the Eaſt, by the Middle 
of the River Aſis, now called the Fixmeſino; and 
to the North, by the Adriatic Sea. Ptolomy divides 
Umbria into Olambria and Vilumbria : The former 
lying on the North, the latter on the South Side of 
the Apennimes. 
48 Pliny's Account of the Situation of Picenum, 
is this: Infra Sabinos Latium, a latere Picenum, a 
tengo Umbria. According to Mela, B. 2. the City 
of Ancona ſtood on the extreme Parts of Picenum 
and Gallia Ciſalpina. All the ancient Geographers 


place this Country between the Heads of the Nar, 


the River Afr, Umbria, and the Adriatic Sea. The 
Picentini, according to Pliny and Strabo, deſcended 
originally. from the Sabinet. Theſe People, in or- 
der to enlarge their Country, ſought for Lands to 
cultivate, out of Sabinia, and ſent out a Colony, 
who upon meeting here with a Omen from a 
Woodpecker, called in Latin Picxs, came and ſet- 
tled in Picenum. This Bird pitched upon the Stan- 


dard this little Clan carried with them, and was 


vouches for the Truth of this fabulous Story. 


49 The Country the Senones choſe to dwell in, 


was bounded to the Weſt, by the Creus, or Mon- 
tone; and to the Eaſt, by the River ÆEſis, or Eſino, 
as we learn from Livy, B. 5. But antient Authors 
have not told us exadll 

and South. Nevertheleſs, the Senones ſeem to have 
been ſhut up at firſt between the Apennines and Aari- 
atic Sea; and to have afterwards encroached upon 
the Hetrarians as far as Cluſium, and from thence, 
quite into the Neighbourhood of Rome. 

50 Diodorus mentions only four Military Tri- 
bunes, for this Year 362; namely, Lucius Lucre- 
tins, Servins Sulpicius, Marcus Amilins, and Lu- 
cins Furius Medullinus, We ſuppoſe this Lucas 
Ludgretins was the fame who had been Conſul ſome 
little time before. Capitolinus gives Serv. Sulpicius 
the Surname of Betextalus. Zonaras gives him that 
of Rufus. If we may credit Pigbius, he was the 
ſame who had been Conſul two Years before. 

51 The City of the Volſinienſes, which Strabo and 
Ptolomy al olfinium, was a conſiderable City in 
Hetruria, being the Capital of one of the twelve 
Lucumonies of that Country. It formerly ſtood near 
a Lake of the ſame Name, in the Place where Bo- 
logna now ſtands. Pliny tells us, B. 36. that Grind- 
ing Mills were firſt invented and uſed in this City. 

52 We can diſcover nothing of the Situation of 
the ancient City of the Salpinates, or of «ic peg 
It is probable that this City, which entered into 2 
Confederacy with the Inhabitants of Velſinium, was 
one of the moſt powerful in Hetraria. 
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when I heard an 53 articulate Voice, which had nothing in it like a human Year of 


which diſtinctly pronounced theſe words: Go to the Magiſtrates, and tell ROME 


one, and f cn. 


Cæditius himſelf, than any miraculous Warning. However, as the Citizen had IL. Lucker1- 
neither Intereſt nor Authority, his Story was neglected; and the daily Conqueſts 8 ee 
the Gauls made upon the Hetrurians, made little impreſſion on the Minds of the 1 OAT 
People. This was evident from the manner, in which they treated the great Camil- 
lus, who was the only General they had, who was capable of making Head againſt 
theſe formidable Neighbours. The People's Hatred to him was more bitter than 
They had leſs Gratitude for his Exploits, and the important Services he had 
done his Country, than Reſentment for his having refuſed to let them plunder the 


© | Cities, and his having commanded them to reſtore Part of the Booty they had 


brought from Yeiz. He was too equitable a Commander in time of War, and too 
rigid a Magiſtrate in time of Peace, to pleaſe the Plebeians. The Commons ſtood 


&@ cus affected towards Camillus, when one of the Tribunes of the People undertook to 
: cite him to appear before the 54 Comitia. The Name of this Tribune was L. Apu- Liv. B. 5. c.32. 
& /:ius. And indeed, the Opportunity he took to ſerve him with the Citation, was a P/z:. Life of 


melancholy one for the Accuſed. Camillus had juſt then loſt one of his two Sons, . 


whom he tenderly loved. So that this Family-Affliction, together with the publick 


Attack made upon his Honour, obliged him to confine himſelf to an inner Apart- 


ment of his Houſe, and not appear in publick. The Accuſation the Tribune drew 


up againſt Camillus, in a manner wholly related to ſome Spoils of the Hetrurians, 


which he was reproached with having applied to his own Uſe. Among others, it 
was charged upon him as a Crime, that he had taken to himſelf a Braſs-Door, at 
the Plunder of Veii, which Door then adorned his Houſe in Rome. This was a very 
trifling Affair, in compariſon of the vaſt Advantages he had gained the Republick 


: . by his Conqueſt; but the People were very unjuſtly enraged againſt him, and were 
inflexible. During the Interval of twenty ſeven Days, which were always given 


be, This God Aius uttered Oracles when he was Nevertheleſs, the 


the Accuſed, before they were brought to their Tryals, Camillus aſſembled together 
all his Friends, Clients, Neighbours, the Officers of his Armies, and his former 


Collegues, at his own Houſe. He asked them, whether they would give him up 
defenceleſs to the Injuſtice of his Accuſers, and the Hazard of the People's 
& Suffrages: But the Aſſembly, tho' numerous, did not find themſelves ſtrong enough 
to ward off the Blow which threatned Camillus. All his Friends cbuld promitſe 
him, was only this, that they would pay the Fine, which would infallibly be laid 
upon him. Camillus therefore, having too great a Soul to bear the Affront the 
People were going to offer him, choſe rather to withdraw himſelf, than to 
ſtand the Shock of it. After he had taken his Leave of his Wife and Son, he 
ſet out on a voluntary Baniſhment, and thereby deprived the Romans of their 


only Remedy in caſe of Danger. And it is ſaid, that when he came, without any 


J Attcndance, to the Gate, through which he wasto go out of Rome, and had turned 


his Eyes towards the Capitol, he deſired the Gods, That, 55 if he were innocent, they 
would make Rome lament the Loſs of him. But both theſe Stories, that of the mi- 


53 An Altar was ere&ed, in Neu- ftreet, to a new the People, had, ever ſince the Year 262, got in 
Sort of Divinity, which the Romans called Aizs Lo- Poſſeſſion of a Power of ſummoning any particular 
cutiut, on account of this miraculous Voice, which Perſon in Rome, not excepting the Patricians them- 
had forewarned them to be upon their Guard againſt ſelyes, to ap before them as Criminals. This 
the Gazls. Cicero ſpeaks of him, in his 24 Book of tumultuous Tribunal, if I may ſo ſpeak, was en 
Divination, thus: Quid ergo? Aius iſta loqnens, tirely at the Devotion, and under the Government 
quando eum nemo norat, aiehat, & loquebatar, of the Tribunes, who made Uſe of it to gratify 
ex eo nomen invenit, Poſteaguam & ſedem, & a- their Hatred, and promote their Intereſts, or to hum- 
ram, & numen iuvenit, obmutuit. What then? ſays ble the Deſerving, or keep under the Ambitious. 

Right of judging Capital Crimes, 
known of wo Body. But he had no ſooner got him- and puniſhing with Death, belonged only to the 
felf a Name, 10 ſooner had an Altar erected to his Comitia by Centuries. The Comitia by Tribes could 
Honour, hut he became dumb. Varro, Gell. 16. ex- only fine, or, at moſt, baniſh the Accuſed. ; 
preſly mentions both the Altar, and the Worſhip 5s The Pagans _— ſuch Sort of Imprecati- 
which was paid Locatins. If we credit Livy con- ons as this, pronounc by a Perſon unjuſtly con- 
cerning him, a Temple was built to his Honour, demned, always had their Effect; and always fore- 
by way of Reparation for the little Reſpe& which boded ſome Misfortune, to be inflicted by the Gods, 
had been ſhewn him, in having neglected his Ad- the Ave of oppreſſed Innocence. In this Senſe 
monitions. | | Horace ſays, Epod. 5. ; * 

14 The Comitia here ſpoken of, are Comitia by  Dira Deteflatio. 
Tribes, which thro the Intrigues of the Tribune. % Kg. Nalla expiatur victima. | 
| raculons 
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Year of taculous Voice, and this of Camillus's Prayer, are probably no more than Embelliſh. 
ROME ments, invented by the Hiſtorians, to adorn their Relations of the following Event. 


S The taking of Nome by the Gauls, was a conſiderable Epocha for the Romans ; and 43 
L Loczz7r- they have therefore made it the more remarkable, by adding ſome Circumſtances, 
vs, G Mile which have much of The Marvellous in them. However, Camillus purſued his our. 


. FOOT? ney, and came to Ardea, in the Country of the Rutuli: And being both a good 


Subject, and a Man of Honour, he continued quiet there, without ſhewing any 
publick Reſentment to his Country. His Virtue in this Inſtance exceeded that of 
Coriolanus, who was no longer Roman, when once condemned to Baniſhment 


Nevertheleſs, the Tribune Apuleius carried on his Proſecution againſt Camillus, and 1 


got him condenined for Contumacy. The People fined him 1 5000 Aſſes 55 of Braſs: 
Pal Max.B.z. A very moderate Sum indeed; but this was all they could charge him with having 
c. 3. taken from the publick Treaſury. 


. 


IV. However, Camillus was no ſooner gone, but People came to implore the 


Aſliſtance of the Romans againſt the Gault. Cluſium was beſieged by the enones, 
juſtly provoked. The People of Claſium had not indeed entred into any Alliance 


with the Romans; neither had they, on the other hand, oppoſed the Conqueſts of f | 


the Romans, during the Siege of Veii. And as it was evidently the Intereſt of the 
Republick to ſtop the Progreſs of theſe foreign Conquerors, this made the Herry- 
rians hope they might engage the Romans in their Quarrel. The Envoys from CA. 
ſium therefore repreſented to the Senate the imminent Danger of a City, which was 
a Barrier to the Romans, againſt the Inundation of the Barbarians. They deſcribed 
the haughty Looks, high Stature, and extraordinary Arms of the Gauls: And then 
recounted the ſeveral Conqueſts they had made, at different times, on both Sides 
the Po. Nevertheleſs, the Romans would not engage in an open War againſt a 
Nation which never had offended them. The Senate contented itſelf with only 
| ſending Embaſladors to Claſium, with Orders to offer the Gault their Mediation to 
IIe. B. g. 35. terminate all Differences amicably. Theſe Ambaſſadors were three Brothers, of the 
Plut. Life of Name of Fabius, the Sons of Fabius Ambuſtus, who had been Conſul and Malitary 
_— 7 Tribune: and when they came before the Heads of the Senones, they were civilly 
received. Nome had gained a great Reputation in theſe Countries, ever ſince Ca- 
millurs Conqueſts. The Fabiz defired the Gauis to ſpare a City which was under 
the Protection of the Romans, and which the Republick would be obliged to de- 
fend, if they forced her to it: adding; that it was more for the Credit of a new ſet- 
tled Colony, to make itſelf known by Works of Peace; than by a Declaration of 
War. What Injury, ſaid the Embaſſadors to them, have the Cluſini done you, and 
what Pretence have you for invading their Lands? But upon this, the Chief of 
the Gauls burſt out into a loud Laughter. 1s it not Reaſon enough to begin a War, 
replied he, that other People poſſeſs Lands which: lay very convenient ly for us? Their 
keeping Poſſeſſion of a larger Tract of Ground than they can-cultivate, is an Injury 
to us. What other Mottve than this, bud you-yourſefves, Romans, for c ing 
ſo many neighbouring Natiunr? Nor that wwe accuſe you of Injuſtice in it; but it is 
evident you thought this to be the firſt and moſt ancient Law, That the Weak muſt 
give way to the Strong. Either therefore no longer intereſt yourfebves for the Cluſini, 
or ſuffer us to intereſt ourſelves in behalf of the Cities you have ſubdued. This 
haughty Anſwer deprived the Ambaſfadors of all Hopes of negotiating a Peace: 
And therefore the thtee : Romans being young, and deſcended from a Family 
which was famous for its Valour, . adviſed the Cluſini to make frequent Sal- 
lies. This they did ar firſt, only that they might be Spectators of the Bravery of 
the Gaul, and their Way of fighting. But afterwards; being from Mediators be- 
come Enemies, they reſolved to try the Courage of theſe Strangers in Battel them- 
ſelves, and to enter the Liſts with them. They all three put themſelves at the 
Liv. and Plat. Head of the Troops of the Cluſini, and their Bravery diſtinguiſhed them in the Bat- 
ie. tels which were fought under the Walls of Cluſiym.. One Day, as one of the 
- " 56 The 15000 Reman Aſſes reckoned by Weight, French Sol, according t Valuation of 
e a8 I 2 Pou d Wee or PR: it r e ee, 79 
Money, amount to the Value of about 18125 French: Dimarits, the” Fine laid upon Camillut will then 
Livres, at the Rate of allowing a little mote that not exceed. 750 French Livres, [The 15000 Ae 
13 Sols, for each Roman As of 12 Ounces Weight: amount, ' according” to Dr. Arbuthnor, to 48“. 8, 
But if we reckon each As to be of the Value of 3 and 99. Sterling. | 
SHES? I 2 Commanders 


under the Command of Brennus their King, and of Arunx, whom the Cluſini had : 
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Commanders of the Gauls, was advancing before the Ranks, to attack a Company Year of 
of the Cluſini, one of the Fabii named Quintus, inſtantly ſtarted forward, and R O N. E 
ruſhed upon the Gaul. Upon this a ſingle Combat enſued, in which the Gaul was Al, 
= wounded in the Side with a Javelin, and left dead upon the Sand. Whether the L Locazrf. 
Enemy who killed him was a Roman, or one of the Claſini, could not be diſ. vs, 8 
cerned, whilſt they were fighting. The Brightneſs of the Champions Arms dazzled — 
the Spectators Eyes, in the Heat of the Battel. But when Fabius diſmounted, in 
older to ſtrip his Adverſary, Brennus diſcovered the Conqueror of the Gaul to be one 
of the Roman Ambaſſadors. And this was immediately reported through all the 
= Army of the Senones. The Gauls called on the Gods to be Witneſſes of the Perfi- 
diouſneſs of the Romans. They complained of this Breach of the Law of Nations, 
and were now wholly bent upon revenging themſelves on a Nation, which pro- 
poſed Peace, and made War. Immediately after the Battel, between the Gaul and 
the Roman, at the Head of the two Armies, was over, Brennus ſounded a Retreat. 
hen the Senones held a Council among themſelves; in which, the hotteſt were for 
= marching directly to Rome, without giving the Romans time to look about them; Lv. 3.2. 436. 
but the wiſeſt thought it neceſſary to taxe more moderate Meaſures, and firſt ſend 
an Embaſly to the Republick, to demand Juſtice on theſe perfidious Ambaſſadors, 
aud to require the Romans to deliver up to them, both him that flew the Gaul, and 
his two Brothers: And the latter Opinion prevailed. So that the Gauls herein 
EZ ſhewed themſelves to be leſs barbarous, and to have more regard to the Laws of 
Nations, than the Romans. The Embaſly from the Senones therefore ſet out for 
= Rome: and theſe unknown Perſons being immediately introduced into the Senate, 
they no ſooner had opened their Complaints, but they threw the Conſcript Fathers 
into a great Perplexity. On one hand, it ſeemed but common Juſtice to deliver up the 
Guilty to the Reſentments of the Injured. On the other, the Glory of the Roman 
Name, and their Affection for Men deſcended from an illuſtrious Family, ſuſpended 
their coming to ſuch a Determination. Nevertheleſs, the Senate foreſaw what 
# would be the fatal Conſequences of their Refuſal ; were unwilling to be chargeable 
with having brought them upon Rome; and therefore choſe to act a Part, which 
was more mean than prudent. As the queſtion was, whether they ſhould deliver 
| up ſome illuſtrious Citizens to Death, by ſurrendring the Fabii into the Hands of 
the Gauls, the Senate 57 referred the Cognizance, and Determination of the Affair, 
to the Aſſembly of the Curie. And the Family, being one of thoſe which was called 
popular, for their Affection for the Commons, the three Brothers found more Pro- 
tection among them, than among the Senators. The People were ſo far from con- 
demning them, as to reſolve on promoting the three Fabii to new Honours. When 
the time came for proceeding to the Election of Military Tribunes for the next Year, 
9. Fabius, Ceſo Fabius, and Caius Fabius, the three Aggreſſors complain'd of by 
the Gawls, were the firſt who were choſen to govern the Republick ; and to them were 
added, Q. Sulpicius, Q. Servilius, and Ser. Cornelius. | | 
SF. V. THE Ambaſſadors of the Gauls therefore reſented the Promotion of the Year of 
Fabii, and thought it an open Affront to their Nation. They left Rome in a great R © E 
Rage, and inſpired their Countrymen with the ſame : Upon which the Senones im- gw 
mediately began their March. They advanced towards Rome with great Expedition, C Fazws, 
and quieted the Fears of all the Cities and People in their Way, whom they found nx hw 
alarmed; by telling the Peaſants, who were ſcattered about in the Country, They & Sulricius, 
had no Deſign but againſt Rome. As for the Republick, all Orders of Men in it 8 
ſeemed to be in a manner intoxicated. The three Fabii gave Law in Rome; and 1 
they, depending upon one lucky Stroke of a ſingle Gaul, promiſed themſelves a ſure Tribunes 
Victory over the whole Nation. And their Confidence, and Contempt of the Ene- 57 pic t 
my, made the Romans neglect taking thoſe Precautions at Rome, which were uſual Cami. 
in dangerous Wars. They had often choſen themſelves a DiFator in Times of 
much leſs Difficulty. But now they truſted to the fix Military Tribunes, whoſe 
Diverſity of Opinions and Conduct were prejudicial to the State. The Levies they 
raſed, conſiſted only of young Men, little inured to War. Nay, they even forgot 


57 Plutarch adds, That the Feciales proſecuted the cutioh, and treated all the religious Motives the 
Fabi with Zeal before the Tribunal of the Comitia; made uſe of, to — the Condemnation of the Of- 
but that the People had no Regard to their Proſe- fenders, as vain Scruples. | 
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of to conſult the 53 Aigurt, and to offer up the uſual Sacrifices to the Gods. Never. 


O ME cheleſs, they marched out the Troops, and encamped ſixty Sradia from Rome, on 


* 
* 


Sorte Banks of the 59 Alia, near the Place where it falls into the Tyber. 


But the Ro- 


Q 18 man Generals either neglected, or had not time, to chuſe a convenient Piece of 
Se. 


Tribunes. 


litry Ground, whereon to encamp, and to throw up their Entrenchments. The Hurry 
and too great Confidence of the Fabii, made them both overlook Preſages, and neg. 


Plut. Life of lect proper Precautions. In the mean time, Brennus haſtned his March, and ap. 


Cam. 


pearcd in ſight of the Roman Army. And tho' this General was lately come from 


Gaul, he made the Romans ſenſible, that the Art of War was as much cultivated 


beyond the 1 7 as at Rome. 


Liv. B. 5. c. 38. nat barely the 


ork of Fortune, or the Effect of a ſavage Fierceneſs. 


In reality, the Victory he gained over them, was 


The Latin 


Hiſtorians themſelves aſcribe it to the prudent Conduct and Experience of Brennus. 
The Roman Army conſiſted of only 40000 Men, according to ſome ; but of all 
the Forces the Republick was Miſtreſs of, according to others. The Gauls reckoned 
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up 70000 fighting Men. Brennus was not in haſte to draw up his Troops in Batta- 
lia: Before he would run any hazard, he obſerved the Diſpoſition of the Roman 


Army. Their Right Wing, which conſiſted of the beſt Legions, reached from the 
River to their main Body, which was placed in the Centre of the Plain : and their 


Left Wing reached to the Tops of the Hills, which ſurrounded the Valley, and on 
which the Roman Generals thought fit to poſt their weakeſt Manipuli. As for their 
main Body, it was a little thinned of Men, in order to fill up the two Wings, 
which were by that means enabled to cover a larger Tract of Ground. The Fear of 
being ſurrounded, made them take this Precaution. A choſen Body of the braveſt 
Romans were placed upon an Eminence, as a Corps-de-reſerve, to act as Occaſion 
ſhould offer. And Brennus conſidered well the Order of the Enemy's Troops, and 
He firſt choſe out ſome of the braveſt of his 
Soldiers to begin the Battel, with attacking the Corps-de-reſerve of the Romans, 
which he feared would ſuddenly fall upon him, either in Flank or Rear, in the 
Heat of the Action. Then he placed his Veterans againſt the weakeſt of the Ro- 


drew up his own like a skilful General. 


mans, without regarding their having the Advantages of the Ground: And this 
Diſpoſition gained him Succeſs. As ſoon as the Trumpets began to ſound, the 
Right Wing of the Senones made great Shouts, advanced at the ſame time towards 
the Corps-de-reſerve, and fell upon the Left Wing of the Romans. The Legionaries 
of the Left Wing were already ſeized with Fear, and had Thoughts of flying with- 


out fighting. They left their Poſt, diſperſed, and came down into the Plain in 
Diſorder. Then the reſt of the Senones attacked both the main Body and the Right 
Wing of the Romans ; whilſt the Fright communicated itſelf from the Lefr Wing 
They did not ſo much as make a Return to the 
Shouts, with which the Gauls filled the Air. The Romans were routed, in a man- 
ner without a Battel ; and fewer of them fell by the Swords of the Enemy, than by 
the Hands of their own flying Companions, who cut their Way through their own 


to the whole Army, and all fled. 


58 The Romans made it Matter of Religion to 
undertake nothing conſiderable without firſt conſult- 
ing the Azgers. They, who were thought the Inter- 
preters of the Will of the Gods, carefully obſeryed 

the different Motions of the Birds, while they pro- 
nounced the following Form of Words, which 
Varro has conveyed down to us, in his 5th Book of 
the Latin Tongue. Jovis Pater, fi mibi es auctor, 
Urbi, Populoque Romano Ouiritium, hac ſane ſarte- 
2 eſſe, uti tu nunc mihi bene Jponſis beneque vo- 
lueris. Theſe Prayers were called Efaza. The 
Augurs had made themſelves ſo neceſſary, that one 
of them always attended the Conſul who command- 
ed an Army, in order to direct him in the Obſer- 
vation of the Auguries, to which Recourſe was u- 
Tually bad, in dangerous Enterprizes. But the Men 
of the bel 2 1 . the Romans, ho- 
neſtly acknowledge the Vanity of the Augaral Sci- 


ence. Cicero himlielf, tho* an Augur, treats all the 


Ceremonies. of the Azgarſhip as ridiculous Gri- 
. aces. But neyertheleſs, he blames thoſe Generals 
.and Magiſtrates, who had little Regard to Progno- 
ſticks on important Occaffons : And contends, that 


this Cuſtom, as much abuſed as it was, ought to 


be reſpected, as being authorized by the Superſtition 
and þ > mom of the People. a 

59 Blondus, and after him Claver, are of Op: 
nion, that the Allia was only a little Brook, which 
was about a Mile below Ereta, now Monte Ro- 
tundo, and five Miles above Cruſtuminum, or Mar 
cigliano Vecchio. They ſay it was the ſame little 
River which is now called Rio di Moſſo. It riſes in 
the Mountains of Cruſtuminum, from whence it 
runs into a Plain, (which is divided in the Middle 
by The Salarian Way) between the Tyber, and thoſ 
Mountains. Which agrees with Livy's Account of 
it, B. 5. c. 37. Ad undecimum lapidem occurſum eſ 
Callis; qua flamen Alia Craſtuminis montibus ne 
alto defluens alveo, hand multum infra viam, the- 


rino amni miſcetur. Holſtenius thinks the Allia is 7 


little Rivulet which runs into the Tyber a little bc 
yond n between Sz. ohn, and St. Colun- 
ba, five or ſix Miles above Fidena, or Caſtel Juli. 


leo. But however that be, this Rivulet, which would 
otherwiſe have been buried in Obſcurity, 
famous, ever ſince the fatal Battle in which the Re- 


is become 
mans were there defeated by the Gazls. 
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Countrymen, in order to reach the Tyber, Rome was indeed their neareſt and ſafeſt 
Retreat; but they were ſo terrified, as not to know wherein their Safety conſiſted. 


They choſe rather to retire to Veii, their new Conqueſt, tho they muſt croſs the 


Tyber, in order to come atit. They leaped into the River with their Arms, ſo that 
ſme of them were drowned in it, tho' the greateſt Part ſwam over: Whilſt in the 
mean time, it was a Diverſion to the Gauls, to ſtand and ſhoot their Darts at the 
Swimmers; and as the River was covered with theſe flying Troops, ho Dart was 
thrown in vain. Some were mortally wounded, and died immediately. Others 
ſtruggled with the Waves, which they ſtained with their Blood, for ſome time; and 
others, quite exhauſted with Fatigues, gave themſelves up to the Stream, to carry 
them whither it would. Whilſt laſtly, thoſe who eſcaped the Slaughter in the 
Plain and the Tyber, arrived ſafe at Veii; but never thought of ſending any Ac- 
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count of their Retreat to Rome. The Corps-de-reſerve was the Body which held 


out longeſt againſt the Valour of the Gauls. The Advantages of the Ground, on 
which they were poſted, preſerved them from a more ſudden Defeat. But they were 
at laſt broken, and put to flight; and were almoſt the only Soldiers which took the 
Road to Rome, and filled it at once with Terror and Deſpair. The Romans gave 
up all for loſt, never once imagining that any of their routed Troops had taken Re- 
fuge in Yezz. In ſhort, if Brennus had been more expeditious in reaping the Ad- 
vantages of his Victory, and had purſued the Fugitives to Rome, the very Name of 
the Romans would have becn buried for ever in the Ruins of their City. The Ca- 
itol itſelf could not have preſerved them from utter Deſtruction. But Brennus gave 
the Romans time to breathe, and recover themſelves. He. was ſo much ſurprized 
with his Victory, that he could ſcarce believe it was complete. He ſpent the re- 
maining Part of that Day, and all the next, in cutting off the Heads of all the Dead 
he found on the Field of Battel : A barbarous Cuſtom, which then prevailed among 
the Gauls. This memorable Day, which proved fatal to the Romans, was The jif- 
teenth of the 50 Calends of Auguſt : Which was ever after thought an unfortunate 
Day to the Republick, and the Romans were forbidden undertaking any Enterprizes 
upon it. The next Day after the Battel, Brennus 5' marched his Troops into the 
Neighbourhood of Rome, and encamped on the Banks of the Anio. Thither his 
Scouts brought him word, that the City was defenceleſs, its Gates open, and not 


had of an Ambuſcade on the Day of Battel grew ſtronger than ever: and the Out- 
cries which were heard in all the Quarters of Rome, together with the extraordi- 
nary Step the Romans had taken, confirmed him in this Thought. He 52 therefore 
delayed yet longer the making himſelf Maſter of an open City: which it was very 


60 The fifteenth of the Calends of Auguſt; i. e. 
according to our Way of reckoning, the 18th Day 
of July, was from this time ever thought an unluc- 
ky Day. It had before proved unfortunate to the 
Romans, in the Slaughter of the 300 Fabii, at the 
Battel of the Cremera. The Days which were me- 
morable for any great Diſaſter, were called by the 
Romans, Dies Atri; i.e. Black Days. And indeed 
it was cuſtomary to mark them with black Letters, 
and the lucky Days with white. Agreeably to which 
Cuſtom, Perſius ſays, r 


Quæque ſequenda forent, queque evitanda viciſſim, 
Ula prius creta, mox bac carbone notaſti. 


This was alſo the Cuſtom of the Scyzhians. They 
uſed, at the End of every Day, to put a white or 
black Stone into their Quivers, according as the 
Day proved fortunate or unfortunate. And after 
any one died, his Quiver was produced, and the 
deceaſed was thought to have ſpent a happy Life, 
If the white Stones were more in Number than the 
black ones. Pliny ſays, B. 7. c.40. that the Thra- 
ctans likewiſe had the ſame Cuſtom. Macrobius in- 
forms us, B. 1. that the Romans were not ſuffered 
to pay any Funeral Honours to the Memory of 
their Anceſtors, on unlucky Days: And all Law- 
Suits were ſuſpended, and Courts of Juſtice ſhut 
up, on thoſe Days. And for this Reaſon, Authors 
otten confound theſe unlucky Days, which were 


I 


called Dies Atri, with thoſe which were called Die- 
Nefaſti, in the Roman Calendar. | 

61 Whatever ſome mifinformed Authors may ſay 
of it, this Breuuus who beſieged Rome, was not 


the ſame Breunnut who went into Hacedonia at the 


Head of an Army of Gazls, conſiſting of 152000 
Foot, and 20000 Horſe, killed Soſthenes, ravaged 
Theſſaly, made a Deſcent upon Greece, by the 
Streights of Thermopyle, about the ſecond Year of 
the 125th Olympiad; that is, 278 Years before the 
Chriſtian Ara; and laſtly, who after ruining all the 
flat Country, took his Rout towards Phocrs, with 
Deſign to plunder the celebrated Temple of Del- 
phos, where he and a Part of his Army periſhed. 
There is reckoned to be about a Century Difference 
between him and the Brennus here mentioned. 

62 Plutarch gives us another Reaſon for Bren- 
nus's Delays, in not making the beſt Uſe of his 
Succeſs immediately, and going directly to Rome. 
The Roman Republick had indeed, ſays he, been 
utterly deſtroyed, if the Conqueror had known how 
to make the beſt Advantage of the entire Defeat, 


and Conſternation of the Romans: But the Gault 


not imagining their late Victory ſo complete as it 
really was, and being tranſported with exceſſive 
Joy, gave themſelyes up to feaſting and revel- 
ling, -and thought of nothing but divi 5 the Spoils 
they had found in the Roman Camp. Which made 


it eaſy for the common People of Rome to eſcape, 


and provide for their own Safety. 


unnatural 
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Upon which the former Suſpicions he had Lv. B. 5. 4. 39. 
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Vear of unnatural for its Inhabitants to give up to be plundered, without making any Reſiſ. 
ROME tance. And this Dilatorineſs in Brennus gave the Romans time to fortify the Capitol, 
| 8 remove all the Ammunition in the City thither, fill it with all the Vouth which were 
Q. Faztos, able to bear Arms, and the brayeſt of the Senators; and in a word, to preſerve there 
+ roo the laſt Remains of the Republick, and defend the moſt ſacred Monuments of their 
Liv. — Religion. One Manliur was at the Head of thoſe who retired thither; and it is eaſy 
Auth. of the to imagine the great Concern thoſe many Perſons muſt have been in, who were not 


Husbands, ſcreamed, exceedingly, To what Dangers, and what Indignities, ſaid 
they, do you expoſe us? Where ſhall we find any Protection againſt the Violences of 
the Barbarians? And this ſo far moved the Compaſſion of the Men, that thoſe 
who inſiſted upon being admitted into the Capitol, were received. The greateſt 
Part of them eſcaped from Rome, over the Bridge Sublicius, and reached the Ja- 
niculus. From thence they either diſperſed themſelves in the Fields, without 
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Line 14s. admitted into this Citadel. The Women, who were forced to ftay behind their 3 


Guides or Deſign, or fled for Refuge to the neighbouring Cities. 


The Yeſtals al. 


ſo themſelves, and the chief of the Pontiſices, who were devoted to the Worſhip 


of Quirinus, did the ſame; But theſe conſecrated Virgins were even more con- 
cerned for the Preſervation of their Religion, than of their Lives. 


Before they 


left Rome, they took Care to ſecure the ©3 venerable Monuments of Religion, 


which they kept in the Temple of Veſta, and eſpecially The Sacred Fire. It was 


-- 


63 Moſt Authors agree, that the Palladium was 
one of thoſe venerable Monuments, which were 
committed to the Care of the Veſtalt. And in or- 
der to come to a diſtin and clear Knowledge of it, 
it ſeems neceſſary to collect under certain Heads, 
all that the Writers of Antiquity have faid about it. 
Ovid thought it was an Image of Pallas, which fell 
down from Heaven upon the Hills of Ilion; or, 
according to Diodorus, at Peſſinunta, a City of Phry- 
gia. The latter ſays this Image was made of Wood, 
and held a Pike in its right Hand, and a Diſtaff and 
Spindle in its left. To which he adds, that this mi- 
raculous Image was put into the Hands of Darda- 
nus, who took all poſſible Care to preſerve this pre- 
cious Depoſitum, becauſe he had been told by the 
Oracle of Apollo, that his new City of Ilion ſhould 
continue to ſubſiſt ſo long (and not longer) as he 
kept this Preſent from Heaven in it. And this Tra- 
dition, fabulous as it is, was the Foundatior\ of the 
religious Reſpect the Romans paid the Palladium. 
Dion. Hal. honeſtly confeſſes, that there were many 
Secrets belonging to this Piece of Antiquity, which 
he was not let into, and which it was unlawful to 
diſcover to the profane Vulgar. He makes Timers 
the Hiſtorian ſay, that it was forbidden by the Laws 
to diſcover and divulge the Myſteries of the Palla- 
dium. But Rome, as ſoon as enlightned with the 
Truths of Chriſtianity, ſoon confeſſed the Cheat; 
and the Keepers of this pretended Divinity made no 
ſcruple of 8 the credulous People. Ar- 
nobius and Clemens Ale nandri nus both agree in the 

ſame Account of it. The former ſays, 
um was made of the Bones of Pelops, an ancient 
King of Peloponneſut, and that the Pagans them- 
ſelves had betrayed this Secret. And Clemens Alex- 
andrinus goes farther, and diſcovers the ſhameful 
Rites of that myſterious Worſhip, which the ancient 
8 paid to three Statues, on which the Fate of 
and Nations were ſuppoſed to depend. This 
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Palladi- 


not 


Father ſeems to have thought it a Piece of Necro- 


mancy. Theſe Images were partly made of the Bones, 
or other Parts of dead Bodies. Serapis, for inſtanc 

is indeed well known to have been the tutelar God 
of Egypt. But what. was this famous Statue made 
of? St. Clemens tells us. Atbenodorus, ſays he, 
diſcovered the Myſflery of it. Seſoſtris having ſul- 
dued many Nations of Greece, brought away from 
thence all Sorts of Artificers. And he ordered one 
Briaxes zo make a Statue of Oſiris, one of his An- 
ceftors : Which the Artificer did, and nſed all Sort. 


of Metals and precious Stones in it, to make bis Mori 


the more perfect. And he took particular Care 10 
put a Perfume in it, with which the Bodies of Oſi- 
ris and Apis had been embalmed. From their two 
Names therefore the Statue was called Ofirapis, and 
afterwards, by Corruption, Serapis. And it was 
much the ſame with 17 Olympians, the tutelar 
God of Greece, whole Statue, Cletnent Alexanari- 
nus tells us, was made of the Bones of an Ele- 
phant. And laſtly, the Palladium alſo, which was 
firſt the Guardian of Troy, and then of the Ro- 
man Empire, was, according to the ſame Father, 
made of Pelops's Bones. From all which we may 
conclude, that the tutelar Gods of the ſeveral Coun- 
tries of the World, were ſo many Taliſmans, 
made according to the Rules of Magick. Whether 
theſe myſterious Statues had really any Power to 
9 Cities in Safety, from internal or external 

iolences, is not our Buſineſs to enquire in this 
Place. But we may obſerve, that St. Auſtin at leaſt, 
B.1. cb. 2. de Civit. Dei, reproaches the Romans 
with the Inability of their Palladium to preſerve their 
Empire. But why was this Statue called the Palla- 
dium: We might anſwer, according to the com- 
mon Opinion, that it repreſented the Goddeſs Pal. 
las. t I am rather inclined to believe, that 
the Goddeſs owed both her Name and Origin 10 


the Statue, The Foundation of my Conjecture, 
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100 indeed poſſible for them to carry away every thing that was appropriated to Year of 


ROME 


j he Gods, al with them; b it 1 
the Worſhip of the Gods, along with them; but nevertheleſs, they thought it ill 8 


became them, to ſuffer any thing of that kind to be prophaned. They therefore 
ut a Part of the Depoſitum they were entruſted with, into two Barrels, which C Fazws, 
they hid in a ſubterrancous 64 Temple; and then began their March to the other _ lien 
Side of the Tyber (which was not infeſted by the Enemy) barefoot, out of reſpect to | 
the Statues they carried with them. The Principles of Religion ated powerfully 
on the Minds of the Romans, in the midſt of their greateſt Calamities. Of which 
we have an Inſtance in Albinius, who ſhewed his Reſpect for the Veſtals, and the Liry, B. 5. 
Divinities they carried, as ſoon as they came to the Janiculus. This Albinius was a 5 s 
Plebeian, who was then conveying his Wife and Children in a Carriage, to a Place Plut. Le f 
of Safety. But as ſoon as he ſaw theſe ſacred Virgins bending under the Weight of Camil. 
their too heavy Burdens, and their Feet bloody, he came out of the Carriage, put 
the Prieſteſſes and their Gods into it, and made his Family walk. In this manner, 
he brought them as far as Cære, a City of Hetruria, which then adhered to the No- 
mans; and there theſe ſacred Virgins met with Protection, and a favourable Re- 
ception. And as they ſtill continued to perform their prieſtly Offices in Cære, there- 
fore the Rites of the Roman Religion were called * Ceremonies. By this means 
the Memory of the Hoſpitality ſhewn the Gods and their Prieſteſſes, by the City of 


* From Cert 
and maneo, to 
remain or con- 


Cære, was eternized. | ee; 
$. VI. Bur whilſt great Numbers of the Inhabitants of Rome were leaving their do- Hu. Val. 


meſtick Altars, and ſeeking Retreats in different Places; and whilſt the young fighting * 


Men were fortifying themſelves in the Citadel, in order to ſuſtain a Siege there ; 
the moſt illuſtrious and venerable old Men of the City could not reſolve either to 


leave their native Country, or to carry ſo many uſeleſs Mouths into the Capitol. 


They, to the number of fourſcore, choſe rather to die together, within the Com- 

paſs of their own Walls, and to ſignalize the latter end of their Days, by an ho- 

nourable Death. And in order to this, they devoted their Lives to the Tutelary Zerar. B. 10. 
Gods, by a Vow, which the Portifex Fabius made, in the Name of theſe brave — PS "of 
Romans. This was one of thoſe Vows, which the ancient Pagans thought ſuch an Cam. 


Act of Religion, as was capable of appeaſing the Anger of the Gods. There were 


: among theſe venerable old Men, ſome Pontiſices, ſome who had born the Office of 


Conſul, and ſome Generals of Armies, who were famous for their Triumphs : and 
theſe voluntary Victims prepared likewiſe to complete their Sacrifice with a Solem- 
nity and Pomp, worthy of the Dignity and Conſtancy of the Romans. They all 
drefled themſelves in their Robes of State, and had no other Arms in their Hands, 
but the Truncheons adorned with Ivory, which they uſed when in Power. Some 
were drefſed in their Pont ical, others in Conſular Robes, and ſome in their tri- 
umphal Veſts embroidered with Palm-Branches. In theſe pompous Habits they 
were carried to the Forum, there ſat themſelves down on their Curule Chairs, and 
in this manner waited for the Completion of their Sacrifice. | Is 


Ar length, Bremmus, after he had ſpent three Days in uſeleſs Precautions, arrived Di. Sic. B. 4. 
this. Dion. Hal. gives us this Story of the Palla- 


dium, upon the Teſtimony of Call/tratxs. Pallas, 
fay he, wes, 339 5 of Arcadia, and the Father of 
Chryfanthe. She was married to Dardanus, and had 


in the Form and Habits of two young Warriors 

— FA Irs, —_— inſtead 57 | Penates : | 
cauſe, as the e Author obſerves, the Ancient 

did not uſe the Letter P. There were 4 of theſe 


this Statut por her Portion, and called it Pallas's 
Preſent ; he qjaving, in all Probability, made this 
Taliſman. In After-times, to gain it Veneration, 
Fable made it the Statue of a Goddeſs, who bore 
the Name of Arcadian Pallat. And what ſtrengthens 
the Conjectute is, that the to Palladium, one of 
which was the Original, and tlie other the Copy, re- 
un two youn Men armed from Head to 
oot. As it was eaſy to miſtake the Sex, the Vul- 
gar made it à Warlike Goddefs. We ſhould not 
ave enlarged ſo much on this Subiect, but to men- 
tion a Paifit of Learning, which we firſt cleared up 
in our Notes on the ſecond Eueid of Virgil. Some 
Authors pretend, that the two Figures of the O1 
Penates, which Æneat brought with him into Tzaly; 
were carefully preſerved in the Temple of Veſta. 
In the Time of Dion. Hal: there were many Copies 
of theſe Statues in different Temples in Rome, made 


Vor. II. 


Figures eſpecially, which were of very ancient Work- 
manſhip. A Medal of the Suldicias Family gives 
us the Heads of theſe Dii Penates with the three 
Letters D. P. P. i.e. Diit Pexatibus; and on the 
Reverſe, are the ſame Gods in military Habits, and 
with Pikes in their Hands. At their Feet lies the 
myſterious wild Sow, whoſe thirty little Boars-Pigs 
thewed that the City of Alba was to be built, thirty 
Years after Eueas's Arrival in [zaly. _ 

64 85 4 ſays, That this ſacred Treaſure was 
buried under the Temple of Quirinus; and That 
this Place was therefroe called Doliola, from the 
Name of the two Tuns. This Place was after- 
wards ſo much reſpeQed, that it was thought wick- 
ed to ſpit upon it: Ubs nuus deſpui religia eſt, ſays 
Livy 5 who wg that * be Tuns were buried 
in a Place dug for that Purpoſe, near the Houſe of 
the Flamen Juirinalis. 7 = 0 


F at 
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Year of at the Gates of Rome, on the fourth Day after the Battel. And whether he found 
ROME them open, or broke them open without any Reſiſtance, he entered 65 the City 
Cn, by the Gate Collina. Upon his Entrance, Rome appeared to him like a mere De- 
"Fazwvs, ſert; and this Solitude increaſed his Anxiety. He could not believe, either 
De. Miltary that all the Romans could be lodged in the Capitol, or that ſo numerous a Peg. 
nn ple ſhould ſo voluntarily condemn themſelves to Baniſhment. He therefore was 
afraid of a ſudden Eruption from the Houſes, which were for the moſt part ſhut : 
tho”, at the ſame time, he could no where ſee any armed Men, but on the Ramparts 
of the Citadel. However, when he had firſt ſet Guards at the Ayenues to the Capi. 
tol, he gave the reſt of his Soldiers leave to diſperſe themſelves all over the City, 
and plunder it. So that, ſome ran into the diſtant Streets, and others were ſeizing 
the Booty which was nearer at hand. Whilſt Brennus advanced towards the Fo... 
rum, and his Troops, which ſtill kept themſelves in order of Battel, for fear of a 
Surprize, came thither from all Parts of the City. And there he was ſtruck with 
Admiration, at the unexpected Sight of fourſcore old Men, whoſe Majeſty, Si. 
lence, Modeſty, and the Magnificence of their Habits and Seats, made him take 
them for ſo many Deities. Theſe Romans, who were as motionleſs as Statues, ſaw 
the Enemy advance without changing Colour, or ſhewing any Concern at the Ap- 
proach of Death. The Gauls kept a great while at an awful diſtance from theſe 
dumb Images, and were afraid to approach them; but they at length grew more fa- 
Liv. B.;.c.4x. Miliar with the Objects of their Admiration. One of them came up to M. Papi. 
Fee Life of rjzs, and gently ſtroked his Beard, This was indeed no very heinous Offence; ne- 
NO vertheleſs the Roman Pride could not brook the Affront, bur ſignally ſhewed itſelf 
in a Man who ſought for Death. Papirius gave the Gaul a hard Stroke with the 
Battoon he had in his Hand, and wounded him in the Head. And then the Rage 
of the Conquerors got the better of their Reſpect and Aſtoniſhment. They threw 
down theſe Idols, and gave theſe old Men the Death they deſired. After which, 
the Gauls no longer ſet any Bounds to their Fury ; which was increaſed by the Shower 
of Darts the Romans threw down upon them, from the Top of the Citadel. The Con- 
querors plundered all Places. They dragged ſome of the Romans out of their Houſes, 
in which they had ſhut themſelves up, and put them to the Sword : and their Cries, 
which were heard to the Top of the Capitol, pierced the Hearts of thoſe who de- 
fended it. The whole City would likewiſe have been laid in Aſhes, the firſt Day 
the Plunder began, if Brennus had not out of Policy put a ſtop to the Fury of his 
Soldiers. He wiſely tempered the violent Heat of his Men, who were for burning 
Rome all at once, and deſtroying all the Inhabitants of it that remained at one 
Blow. He divided the Priſoners, which were to have been maſſacred, into ſeveral 
Bands; and pointed out what Parts of the City might be burnt, aſſigning ſeveral dif- 
ferent Days for the doing it. His Deſign in this was to bring thoſe who defended 
the Capitol, to ſurrender at Diſcretion, either out of Affection to their Relations, 
or Love to their old Habitations. But the Romans grew hardned at laſt, both againſt 
the Misfortunes of their Countrymen, and the Ruin of their City. They yet pre- 
ſerved ſome {mall Remains of Liberty in the Republick; and this was enough to 
make them inſenſible of any Calamities to be undergone in the Defence of it. 
Lic. B 5. 43. WHEN therefore the Senones found that the Romans in the Capitol were un- 
moved at ſeeing their City ready to be reduced to Aſhes, they immediately com- 
pleted the Deſtruction of it. And then adding Force to Artifice, they attempted to 
gain the Citadel by Aſſault, Thoſe 55 Tortoiſes, which were ſo much uſtdin Sieges 


65 We have followed the Chronology of the formidable for 360 Years together ; it is evident, that 
Faſti Capitolini, Sigonius, and Pighins, who place he begins the Date of his 360 Years from the ficit 
the taking of Rome by the Gaul, in the Year of War Romulus entered into, and not from the Foun- 
Rome 363; tho Plizy fixes it to the Year 364; and dation of the City. RE 
Plutarch honeſtly confeſſes it to be very difficult, to 66 The Military Tortoiſe, was a Method of ſcal- 
ſay exactly in what Year this famous Event hap- ing the Walls of Towns, which Cæſar ſays, Com- 

ned. Livy ſeems to make it three Years ſooner, ment. B. 2. was in Uſe among the Gazls, as well 
when he ſays, that Rome had hitherto been victori- as the Greeks and Romans. According to the De- 
ous over all her Enemies, for the ſpace of 360 Years. ſeriptions given us of it by Ceſar, Livy, Plutarch 
But beſides that he does not pretend to any chrono- and Dio, it was this: en the Aſſailants came 
logical ExaQneſs in this Part of his Hiſtory, where near the Walls of a beſieged City, they locked them- 
be is repreſenting the Romans, as mutually exhort- ſelves very cloſe together, and covered their Heads 
ing one another to behave themſelves bravely, for with their Bucklers, in ſuch a manner, that they con- 


the Honour of Rome, which had now made herſelf tinued riſing gradually one above another, —_ = 
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one, by ſtooping and holding their Bucklers over their Heads, 


g burnt. 
retired to Veii, had carried all the Corn they could find in the Neighbourhood of 
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in Greece and Italy, were not unknown to the Gauls. They endeavoured to make 
and by that means to 
form ſeveral Stages: of their Bodies, one aboye another, till they came to be as 


Brennus drew up his Troops. in Battalia in. the Forum, 
march up the ſteep Path, which led to the Foot of the Walls. But the Romans fore- 
{aw the Attack, and prepared for it. They firſt poſted Guards at all the Avenues, 
and then ſuffered the Gauls to come up pretty high, that they might tumble them 
down again with the more Eaſe. Brennuss Troops got half way up the Hill, and 
there halred to recovet their Breath. And then the Beſieged made a Sally on the 
Enemy with a choſen Body of Men, who drove the Gauls headlong from a Piece 
of Ground, where it was fo difficult to keep their footing. And the Loſs the Senones 
ſuſtained, when driven from the Avenues of the Capitol, deterred them from 
making the like Attempt upon it again. 

' Tas Siege of the Citadel was therefore now turned into a Blockade. Brennus 
hoped he ſhould, by Famine at leaſt, make himſelf Maſter of a Rock, which he 
could not take by Force. But in the mean time, the Gauls themſelves wanted 
Proviſions. They had found little in the City which they had plundered. The 


19 
Vear of 


ROME 
CCCLXIII. 


high as the Ramparts of the Capitol. In order to put this Deſign in Execution, C Fazrs, 


and commanded them to &. Military 
Tribunes. 


Romans had removed the greateſt Part of them into the Capitol; and the reſt were P/ut. Life of 


Beſides, the Country itſelf was likewiſe unprovided. Thoſe Romans who 


Rome, thither with them. So that Brennus was forced to divide his Troops, and 
leave one Part to ſurround the Capitol, whilſt he ſent the other to the neighbouring 
Villages to buy Corn : And even there theſe Foreigners could not get any, but by 
Violence. They ravaged the Fields indeed, and forced the Peaſants to open their 
Granaries. 


they deſired. And it was happy for the Romans, that a Body of theſe Pillagers 
came and appeared before Ardea, in order to put that City likewiſe under Contri- 
bution. | 3 8 | | 

F. VII. Tu great Camillus, who had been ſo unjuſtly condemned by the No- 
mans, had now already ſpent near two Years in a private manner, in voluntarily 
Exile, in this Capital of the Rutuli. But the Rigour of his Fate, and the Ignominy 
with which he had been loaded, had not at all diminiſhed his Love for his Coun- 
try. He had heard of the Loſs of the Battel of the Allia, in his Retirement, and 
had often lamented it. Are theſe, ſaid he, the ſame Men that I led to the Conqueſt 
of Veii and Toleria? Will theſe Romans, who always made War even with more 


| Courage than Succeſs, tamely continue to be enſlaved to the Power of a King, who is 
4 Barbarian * Theſe were the Sentiments Camillus entertained with reſpect to his 


ungrateful Republick : however, his Aﬀection at that time confined itſelf to Grief. 
But when he underſtood that a Body of Gauls were ravaging round Ardea, he con- 
ceived Hopes of being able to ſerve his Country more effectually than Sighs could 
do. He firſt raiſed the Compaſſion of the young Soldiers in Ardea towards the 
Romans, and made them deſirous of revenging their rel. And then, knowing 


| that the Senate of the City, in which he reſided, was afſembled, to deliberate about 
the Approach of the Gault; this private Man, who had never yet intermeddled in 


5 But they were often obliged, even to go and appear before Cities, and 
fthreaten them with Plunder, if they did not furniſh them with as much Corn as 


hindmoſt to the foremoſt. This Collection of Buck- 
lers, thus placed one lower than another, and join- 
ed together, made a Sort of ſloping Pavement or 
Roof, by the help of which the Soldiers defended 
themſelves from the Darts and Stones which the 
Befieged threw from the Tops of the Walls. The 
Beſiegets had Recourſe to this Stratagem, whenever 
they had Occaſion to make an Aſſauſt on a Town. 
Covering themſelves with their Bucklers, as a Tor- 
tolle is covered with its Shell, the hindmoſt ſup- 
ported thoſe who ſtood before them; and in this 
manner others mounted upon them, till they raiſed 
themſelves as it were in ſeveral Stories, one over 
mother, to the Height of the Top of the Wall. The 

ortoiſe was likewiſe ſometimes uſed in Battles, ei- 
iter by Way of Defence, in Caſes of great Danger, 
and in the Heat of an Action, or in ITE On 
ele Occaſions, the Battalions cloſed; and ſhelter- 


4 


ing themſelves with their Bucklers, run headlo 

thro' the Enemy's Troops. The Romans were ſo 
expert in this Way of fighting, and made themſelves 
ſo ſtout a Bulwark with their Shields, that it was 
Proof againſt the heavieſt Weight ; even Horſes and 
Chariots were driven over this Sort of walking 
Floor, and the Battalions not broken by it. And as 
this Tortoiſe was RS the great Stones which 
were thrown from the Jop of the Walls, flid down 
their Bucklers ; otherwiſe they would have over- 
loaded and beat down the Soldiers with their Weight. 
But as Plates are very proper to give the Reader a 
clear Idea of this Way of fighting, we here preſent 
him with ſome engraven after two ancient Relievo's ; 
one of | Trajan's, the other of Antoninuss Pillar. 
The Invention of the Tortoiſe is aſcribed to Arie 


mon of Clazomene. . 


: any 


Camil. 


Liv. B. 5. c. 43. 


5 * n * 
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Vear of any publick Affairs, preſented himſelf before the Magiſtrates, and addreſſed himſelf 3 
ROME to them thus: Be not ſurprized, Ardeates, that an Exile preſumes to appear in 
by x" your Aſſemblies. I have ever been a Friend to you by Inclination, and Fortune has 


Truss, ſome time ſince made me one of your Citizens. Can then a Friend and a Citizen re. | 
AX 5 Military fuſe the new Country, which bis Affection led him to, his Advice in preſſing Dan- | 
Liv. F. 5. 44. gers? Onght I to forget the Hoſpitality you ſhew me? If not, how can 1 ſhe þ 
my Gratitude, but by nulttary Services? I owe all my Reputation among the Ro- þ 
mans, to War: It was Peace only that proved fatal to my Glory. Employ then, | |; 
Ardeates, my Experience and Valour. Tour City is beſieged. Tour Lands are ra- j; 
vaged by an Inundation of Barbarians. Now is the proper time for you to get your Yi C 
ſelves Fame, by making Rome a Return for the Obligations ſhe has heaped upon ou. 1 
Livy, ibid. Her Enemies and her Conquerors give you an Opportunity to defeat them. Be not C 


affrighted at the Name of Conquerors. It is by mere Accident only, that they le-. Fi 
came ſuperior to the Romans. They entered an open City; but the Capitol is 4 
Rock, which has already ſunk their Courage. Upon their firſt Repulſe before it, all 


— they retire, they are diſcouraged. Their Inconſtancy makes them immediately ramble on 
round about Rome. Their Thirſt after your Wives diverts them from their Enter- exe 
prize, and draws them into your Territories. What have we to fear from an un- anc 


diftiplined Army? Theſe Men, wha are formidable on no account but their Stature, Ds 
go and lay themſelves down to ſleep every Night by a Rivulet, without ſo much as 

placing any Centinels by them, or throwing up any Entrenchments. There they lay 
u in Sleep and Drunkenneſs, and their Succeſs makes them even leſs circumſpect 
now than uſual. Mill you then tamely ſubmit to be enflaved by Men, who are them. 
ſelues Slaves to Intemperance? Ardeates, never ſuffer this. Aſſemble your Youth 


together, as ſoon as the Day is cloſed, and let them follow me: I will lead them, like 

not indeed to fight with the Enemy, but to cut them in pieces. If I dont deliver ¶ ficin 

them into your Hands faſt afleep, I ſubmit to underga the ſame Fate at Ardea, which WM Hiſto 

I have met with at Rome. A_- Ween Y | | move 

Tris Speech prevailed on the Ardeates. All agreed, even Camillus's Enemies retur 

not excepted, that he was the greateſt Soldier Nome then had. His Offer was ac- 

cepted; and ſome time after the Sun was down, the Militia of Ardea marched: out ¶ the 

of it in Battalia, and followed their Leader. Camilluss Spies had informed him of F. 

the Place where the Gauls were to paſs the Night. Being fatigued with their Nrous « 
Marches, and full of Wine, they were laid down upon the Ground, in a confuſed then 
manner; and there was a profound Silence among them. In the mean time, Ca. Nof the 
Plut. Life of nillus advanced without Noiſe; and being favoured by the Darkneſs, entered into tium, 


99885 the midſt of theſe Men about Midnight, when they were in a deep Sleep. They were 


were ſo faſt, that the Sound of the Trumpets, and Shouts of the Aggreſſors, ſcarce 
waked them. Their Caſe was deſperate, and they were expoſed naked to preſent 
Death. Some of them in the moſt diſtant Parts ran away before they were well 
Liv. B. 5. . 45. awake; whilſt others ran undeſignedly into the Mouth of the Enemy. Thoſe who Hot a 7 
eſcaped being maſſacred in the Night, were either diſpatched in the Day by the 
2 Life of Peaſants they had plundered, or were killed by the Araean Cavalry, which came 
up with them. And Fame 67 ſoon ſpreading abroad the News of this Defeat, it 
Y A great Number of the Gaz/;, according to Li- On the contrary, they were ſo trauſported with Rage, 
*. being wart ar the Nrdeates, fea with that they were for ing and IE On the Enemy ; 
88 and Diſorder, to eſcape Death. Seve- immediately. However, Cæditius the Centurion, who ng is th 
ral of them found themſelves in the Territory of did the Office of a Commander, . reſtrained the Fury 
Antium, before they knew it, And theſe unfortu- of the Soldiers, and prevailed upon them to det fim a 
nate Men, being exhauſted, with Fatigues, were ſur- their Revenge till Night. Then they carried on theil WL 
rounded by Peaſants, who. ran together from the Expedition with ſo much Prudence, that the Heirs: 
neighbouring Diſtricts. At the ſame time, adds the riaut were ſurprized, and met with the ſame Fate a 
Lavin Hiſtorian, the Hetrariaus: were defirous of dr the Gazis had done near Ardes, Thoſe who fen: pf thoſt 
king Advantage of the Misfortunes of Rowe. The, ed the Conqueror's Sword were made Priſoners. note 
melancholy Condition to which that City was te-: And the Romars having underſtood that another Bo- 
duced, Ll them a favourable Opportunity of re- dy of Hetruriant were committing Hoſtilities on the 


pairing their former L. oſſes. They therefore laid the; Side of The Falt- Pigs of Oftia, marched with — * 6 The 
Country waſte, aud carried away. a conſiderable; dition that Way. The Night following, they fu. Bron the, 
Booty from it. Nay, they came ànd encamped. in, prized. the Enemy defencelefs, and made a terrible Fur 
Sighs of , . e ad; Slaughterof them, . Then they returned eriumphoor , un i 
thereby deprive. the Republick of, all. Hopes of bo ly to Veli, ito; carry thither the News, of this double Bic. .: —. 
. 4 hi 1 


lief.” But the Roman Garriſon, could not. ſee; theſe Victory, We omitted) inſerting; theſe. two Events in 
Pillagers come and inſult them, even to the very. the Text, to prevent. breaking aff the Thread of the Cording 

Walls of their City, without Grief and Reſentment. Hiſtory, of the Siege of RG... to 
Vis & | de revived 
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revived the Courage of the Romans, who were diſperſed abroad in the neiglibour- Year of 
ing Cities, eſpecially thoſe who had eſcaped at the Defeat of the Allia, and taken R O M E 
Refuge in Veii. Scarce any thing was talked of, but the great Camillus. It was a CS, 
Surprize to the World, that an Exile, and a Malecontent, ſhould retain ſo much C Fazws, 
love for his ungtateful Country. The Ardedtes were envied the Glory they had 7 8 
acquired. It was ſaid, That Camillus's Abſence was the Cauſe of the Misfortunes On 
/ Rome, and that his Preſence had done Honour to the Place of his Retreat. Why 
don't we demand him of the Ardeates, ſaid the People, who' ſtz}l keep him with them? 
Why don't we go * ar med, and put him at the Head of an Army, which has no 
Commander? We have now neither Governors, nor Country. Camillus can no 
longer be deemed an Exile from Rome, which is no more; nor can we be thought 
Citizens of a City which is deſtroyed. Such were the Diſcourſes of the Roman 
Fugitives, after Camillus had given the victorious Gauls this firſt Overthrow. 
F. VIII. Bur ſtill the Capitol continued inveſted. The Romans had alſo ſpent 
all the Proviſions they had in it, and the Cauls kept a ſtrict Guard, to prevent freſh 
ones being carried thither. Theſe were indeed the only Hoſtilities which were 
exchanged on either Side. The Avenues of the Citadel were carefully watched, 
and no body permitted to go in or out. Neyertheleſs, one Fabius, ſurnamed 
VDorſo, was ſuffered to paſs the Guard the Gauls kept, in Safety. The Day came, 
on which he was to keep a Family. Feſtival, in Honour to his Domeſtick Gods: And 
as he had inherited the greateſt Part of the Eſtates of his Family, it was incumbent 
upon him to offer Sacrifices 53 to the Tutelary Gods of it. The Place for the Ce- 
remony was fixed; it could be performed no where, but on the Hill Quirinalis. 
Ihe pious Roman therefore went out of the Capitol, on this ſolemn Day, dreſſed % B. 2. 4c 
like a Sacrificer, with his Robe girt about him, and carrying his Gods and ſacri- 25 
ficing Inſtruments on his Shoulders. The Gaule were very religious. The Latin Ph. & Val. 
Hiſtorian, who ſpeaks worſt of them, is forced to acknowledge it: They were 
moved with the Piety of the Roman. They let him paſs, offer his Sacrifices, and Liv. B.5.c.46. 
return to the Capitol. And ſince then, the Courage of the Roman is ſo much boaſted 
Jof by the Roman Hiſtorians, why have they not done Juſtice, to the Moderation of 
the Gauls? It proceeded from the ſame Principle of Piety towards the Gods. | 
F. IX. As for the Romans, they now grew daily more and more ardently deſi- Zn⁰ç B. . 
rous of revenging the Cauſe of Rome, ever ſince Camilluss Victory. There were 
then about 20000 Men at Veii, collected out of the ſcattered Remains of the Battel | 
of the Allia. And ſome or other of their Allies came daily, eſpecially from La- 8 
rium, in Bodies, to join them, and enlarge their Army, So that theſe Men, who 
were reſolutely bent on fighting, wanted nothing but a General to head them. 
They had indeed choſen a private Centurion, named Cæditius, to lead them Lis. B. 5. 445. 
Egainſt the Hetrurians, who ſeemed willing to take Advantage of the Misfortune of 
the Romans, and to have a Deſign of retaking Veii. But after all, Cæditius was 
not a Man fit to make Head againſt the General of the Gauls. Veii therefore put 
them in mind of Camillus, who had conquered that City; and the greateſt Part of 
e new Army had ſerved under that Hero: And Cæditius himſelf conſented to de- 
re him to accept of the Command, but proteſted it ſhould never be taken out of 
is owgyHands, till Camillus accepted it. So that Deputies were ſent to this famous 
xile, to prevail on him to take the Command of the Troops. And how ſurpriz- 
Ing is the Deference the brave Roman ſhewed to the Laws of his Republick ! Tho' 
il uſed by his Nation, he paid a great Regard to their ancient Cuſtoms, even at a 
ime when the publick Confuſions ſeemed to make any thing lawful. Camillus 
would not accept of the Generalſhip, till the People aſſembled by Curiæ had legally 
onferred it upon him.. He thought the publick Authority was lodged in the Hands 
tf thoſe who defended the Citadel, and was ſhut up there with them. The Diffi- 
ulty therefore was, how to find a Way to them, through the Gauls who beſieged it. 


There were both publick and private Sacrifices Acts of Religion, unleſs authorized by the Ponti- 
Po the Romans. The former, ſays Feſtus, were fices, to whom it belonged to aſſign the Place and 
ed up in the Name of the People, Tribes, and Day for theſe Family-Sacrifices. When this was 
ie, tor fruitful Harveſts, c. The private Sa- done, the Obſervance of them became a religious 
N were ſuch as were peculiar to each Family, and indiſpenſable Duty, the Obligation to which was 
5, had its tutelary Gods, as every Curia had, always 8 down to the Deſcendants, or next 
Ording to Romulas's Inſtitution. "Bar theſe pri- Heirs of the Family. Cicero, B. 2. de Legib. 

e Feſtivals were neither permitted, nor thought FEA 
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Ganls, rambling round the Capitol, perceived that ſome body had lately climbed #3 
_ obſerved likewiſe that the Ground was freſh broken 


gol 7 
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The Romans could not eome even at the City itſelf. But whilſt they were delibe. 1 h 


rating, how to get the General which thoſe of Veii deſired, confirmed in the (a. 
t0l, one Pontius Commins, a Man of mean Birth, but bold, and very ambitious 8 


of Glory, undertook to go 


thither. He would not indeed undertake to carry any | 
Letters to the Senate, for fear he ſhould. fall into the Hands of the Enemy, ang 
thoſe Letters ſhould diſcover his Deſign. But he dreſſed himſelf in a plain light 
Dreſs, and providing himſelf with Cork, to keep the longer above Water, threy i 
himſelf into the Dyer, above Rome, in the beginning of the Night, and ſuffered 
himſelf to be carried down with the Stream. At length he came to the Foot of 
the Capitol, at a ſteep Place; where the Gauls had not thought it neceſſary to poſt 


any Centinels : and there, climbing up with Difficulty, made himſelf known to | | 


the Guard, which was poſted: on the Ramparts; and being received into the Citadel, 
was brought before the Magiſtrates. The Senate was inſtantly aſſembled; the En. | 
voy opened his Commiſhon to them; they deliberated upon it, and a Decree W as 
paſt, that the Curiæ ſhould aſſemble; and abrogate the Act of Condemnation which FF 
In ſhort, the Curiæ nominated him Dictator; 
The ſame good Fortune which attended“ 


had been paſſed upon Camillus. 
and Cominius returned without delay. "3 
him to the Capitol, accompanied him in his Return. He came ſafe to Veii, and 


filled all the City with Joy. And it was probably there, that the reſt of the Curie N 


aſſembled, and thoſe of Veii confirmed the Decree of the Senate, and declared Ca.. 
millus Didtator a ſecond time. So that, nothing was now thought on, but fetching ÞY 
him from Ardea. He had indeed been 1 Dictator, in his Abſence, con- 
trary to Cuſtom. But this was a ſmall Defect, in point of Form only, which the! 
Neceſlities of the State made very excuſable. 5% 2 

F. X. Arm whilſt the Romans were going to Ardea for their new General, the“ 


They ſaw the Print of a Man's Hands and Feet on the Sand. They)! 
up in ſeveral Places, and tha 
the Graſs had been trodden down. By theſe Marks they judged that ſome body 
had lately gone up to, and teturned from, the Capitol. And the Gauls making 1 
Report of this to Bremus, he immediately formed a Deſign, which he communicated 
to no body. After he had well examined the Nature of the Place, the King o- 
dered a choſen Body of brave Men to attempt to take the Capitol the ſame Wai 
which was there marked out for them. He commanded them to climb up two: 
breaſt, that one might ſupport the other, in getting up the ſteep Parts of the Preci 
pice. It was on that Side of the Rock, which overlooked the Gate Carmentais, 
that the Gauls endeavoured to carry on this nocturnal Expedition. And they pro 


up into it. 


eeeded in it with ſuch a profound Silence; that their March was neither perceived bj 


Liv. B.s. 4. 47. 


As ſoon as he came thither, he found two Gawls already upon the Wall, one d 
which lifted up his Battel- ax to ſtrike him with it; but the Roman cut off his Rig! 
Arm at one Stroke with his Sword, and giving the other Gaul a ſtrong Puſh wit 


on the Top of the Wall with their Hands, were ſtabbed by Manlius. In ſhort, the 


and preſeryed the Citadel from being taken. The reſt of the Night was ſpent in? 
much Tranquility, as could be enjoyed by Men who had juſt eſcaped a great D” 


the Centinels, who were upon Guard in the Citadel, nor even by the Dogs, whic 
are uſually awakened with the leaſt Noiſe. Inſomuch, that the Senones had al read 
gained the Foot of the R ts, and were drawn up in Battalia to ſcale then 
But what had cluded the Sagacity of the Dogs, could not eſcape the Vigilance oi 
the Geeſe. A Flock of theſe Birds was kept in a Court in the Capitol, in Honoui 
to Juno, and near her Temple: And the Lives of theſe Animals had been -ſparc, 
notwithſtanding the Want of Proviſions in the Garriſon, out of Religion; bit the 
had been more ſparingly fed than in times of Plenty. Geeſe naturally hear ve! 
quick; and Hunger had made theſe more vigilant than ordinary. They thereto 
hearing ſome Noiſe, firſt with their cackling, and then with beating their Wing 
awakened Manlius, a good Soldier, who, three Years before, had been Conſi 
Upon this he ſounded an Alarm, and was the firſt Man who mounted the Rampart 


his Buckler, tumbled him down from the Top of the Wall. He, in his Fall, b& 
down many others with him; and the reſt of the Gauls, who continued hang! 


Romans then crowding to the Place, beat off the Aggreſſors with Stones and Da 


ger, which was ſtill before their Eyes. 1 
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not to ſuffer any laudable Ac. Year of 
Troops R. © M E 


Ir was the Cuſtom of the Romans, at that time, not to 
tion to go unrewarded : And therefore the Tribune Sulpicius aſſembled his 


the next Morning, in order to beſtow the military Rewards on thoſe, who the  \ 


” — 
; * "= 
| 3 


Cc CLXIII. 


Night before had deſerved them. Among whom Manlius was firſt named; and in C Fazws,' 


3 | Acknowledgment of the important Service he had juſt done, every Soldier gave 
him a Part of the Corn, which he received ſparingly from the publick Stock, and 


a Meaſure of Wine, about five Ounces. An inconſiderable Preſent indeed in itſelf, 


c. Milit 
Tribunet. 7 


but a very agrecable one, at that time, to the Perſon to whom it was made. And 
after the Tribune had rewarded the Brave, he puniſhed the Negligent. He con- 2/7. Life of 


demned the Captain of the Guard, who ought to have had an Eye over the Centi- 
nels, to die ; and he was immediately thrown down from the Top of the Capitol. 
But what is moſt ſurprizing, is, that the Romans extended their Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments even to the Animals. Geeſe were ever after had in Honour at Rome, and a 
Flock of them always kept at the Expence of the Publick. A golden Image of a 
Gooſe was erected in Memory of them, and a Gooſe was every Vear carried in Tri- 
umph upon a ſoft Litter finely adorned : Whilſt thoſe dumb Guards, the Dogs, 
were held in Abhorrence by the Romans, who every Year empaled one of them 
alive, on a Branch of Elder. | | eg, 


. 


amil. 


Plin. & P lut. 
de Fortund 
Row. 


F. XI. Bur to return; the Blockade of the Capitol had now been carried on 


between ſix and ſeven Months. So that the Famine began to be very ſenſibly felt 
both by the Beſieged and the Beſiegers. The latter no longer kept the Field, they 
durſt not appear in it any more, ſince Camillus was at the Head of an Army. Be- 
ſides, a Plague raged in their Camp: Being poſted in the Midſt of the Ruins of 
the City they had burnt, and lying confuſedly among the dead Carcaſſes of the 
Romans whom they had ſlain, and not buried, the infected Air bred a Contagion 
among their Troops. Which was increaſed by their Negligence, in not burying 
but burning their own Dead; by the Clouds of Aſhes, with which the Wind fil- 
led the Air; and by the Heat of the Climate, which theſe Foreigners were ſcarce 
able to ſupport. So great a Number of them died in 6ne Quarter of the City, 


that it was afterwards called Buſta Gallica, or the Place where the dead Bodies of 


the Gauls were burnt. But in the mean time, the Romans in the Capitol were more 
pinched with Want than the Gauls. They found themſelves reduced to ſuch Ex- 


ſame time they were ignorant both of the lamentable Condition to which the Ene- 
my's Army was reduced, and of the Steps Camillus was taking to relieve his be- 
ſieged Countrymen. This Great General had already gathered together near 40000 
Men, half Romans, and half Allies to the Republick. He waited only for a fa- 


vourable Opportunity to fall upon the Enemy; but he ſuffered them to pine away, 


Liv. B. 5. c. 48. 


tremities as the moſt ſteady Courage could not ſupport it ſelf under. And at the 


for the preſent, in their infected Camp: For he knew nothing of the extreme 
Want the Romans ſuffered in the Capitol. They were ſo deſtitute of all Sorts of 


Proviſions, that they could no longer ſubſiſt. So that the Soldiers who mounted 
the Guard began to murmur. They were ſo weak that they could ſcarce carry their 


Arms. Theſe therefore inſiſted on the Neceſſity of capitulating: And their Com- 


plaints being brought to Sulpicius the Military Tribune, he thought them reaſon- 
able. Accordingly, the Senate was aſſembled, and gave the Tribune Power to treat 
with the Gauls: And the Beſiegers made no great Difficulty in coming to Terms. 
They themſelves had long deſired to end the Wat, and raiſe the Siege. So that an 
Agreement was made, and ſworn to, in a Conference between Brennus and the 
Tribune Sulpicius, to this Effect, That the Romans ſhould pay the Gauls the Value 


of about 1400 Marks * of Gold; and the Gauls quit Rome, and all the Roman Ter- About 


ritories, A terrible Mortification for the Romans, had the Agreement been pet- 
formed! It would have been ſaid, in After-times, that the People who conquered 
the whole World, had redeemed themſelves at a very low Price. Og: 
HoweveR, I have Reaſon to believe, that after this Convention, there was a 
ſort 59 of Truce ſettled between the Romans and the Gauls, and a free Communi- 


69 Livy ſays, both Parties agreed on a Truce for was ſhocked at, and made no Auſwer to theſe Ral- 
ſome Days, to facilitate the ity their Confe- leries, otherwiſe than by throwing a great — 
rences. And he adds, that in theſe Conferences the Loaves into the Enemy's Camp, from the Top o 
Ganls made ſome Jeſts upon the Want the Romans the Capitol. This Air of Confidence ſurprized ths 
luffered during the Siege. But this the Roman Pride Barbarians, and baffled r — - 

: - 


- Cation 


45000 J. Ster: 
ling. 


4 


"24 
Ver of cation opened between the two Nations. So that all that now remained to be 
NOE done, was to pay the Gauls the Sum ſtipulated. But there were then neither any 

Docu Gold nor: Silver Coins in Being. Metals paſſed current only by Weight. On the 
bans 8 Day appointed therefore, Sulpicius brought Brennus the Sum agreed on, and of. 
De. Miliery fered him Scales and Weights to weigh it. But it is faid, to the Shame of the 
2 r Gauls, chat their Weights were falſe, and their Scales not true. At leaſt it's certain 
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proverbial. The noble-ſpirited Sulpicius felt the Sting of it, and had like to 
have broken- off the Treaty. Some of the Romans, which attended him, were 
ES likewiſe for carrying back the Gold, and continuing the Hoſtilities. But the wiſeſt 
of them thought it more adyiſcable to comply with the unjuſt Exactions of a Barba- 
rian; Which would turn to his own Shame; and judged it neceſſary to purchaſe. the 
Deliverance of Rome, at à Price, which was in reality a very moderate one, and 
at the Expence of a little Shame, which the preſent State of Affairs made it neceſ- 
ſary to bear. And whilſt they were diſputing this Matter, Camillus came with a 
- Surprize upon them, attended with his principal Officers. The Dzator's finding 
it ſo eaſy to enter the Gates of the City, was without doubt owing to the Truce. 
He had left his Army in the Neighbourhood of the City, with Orders to follow 
him ſlowly. However, his Preſence raiſed the Courage of the Romans, and low- 
ered the Pride of the Gauls. Take away theſe Inſtruments of an infamous Con- 
merce, ſaid the Dictator; Rome muſt not be redeemed with 
Sword, To which the Gauls anſwered in a Rage, The Convention is confirmed by 
mutual Oaths. I grant it, replied Camillus; but it is of no Force notwithſtanaing, 
becauſe.it was made by an inferior Magiſtrate, without the Privity or Conſent of the 
+. Dictator. -. {, who am inueſted with the fi 
Clare all Treaties made tothe Diſbonour of Rome null; and 1 declare War with you. 
Have recourſe to your Arms, and let us come immediately to an Engagement. Upon 
which it is ſaid, ſome Blows enſued; but whether there did or not, Camus in- 
Liv. B.x-249- ſtantly rejoined his Troops, and addreſſed himſelf to them thus, The time is now 
come, Fellow. Citigens, for you to reconquer your deſolate Country. Fight m_—_ 

Fe bles, yourſelves, your Wives, your Children, and your Z green Republick. 

| ome itſelf was the Field of Battel, on which the Fate of the Romans was 
determined. Camillus drew up his Army within its Walls, amidſt the Ruins of 
the Houſes, and upon an uneven Piece of Ground, which was covered with Rub- 
biſh, But his Skill in military Affairs enabled him to provide againſt all theſe In- 
conveniences, and even draw Advantages from them. The Gauls, on the other 
hand, prepared to begin the Attack with their natural Fury and Impetuoſity, 
Which their Rage augmented. However, the Romans received their firſt Onſet 
with Intrepidity. After which, the Gauls gave way, were repulſed, and put to 
Flut. Life of flight, with as much eaſe, as the Romans had been, near the Allia. Their Loſs in- 
deed was not great, but they left Rome the Night following, and encamped about 


Le 


Indeed 


three 


_ - Florus the Hiſtorian, B. 1. g. 13. perſuaded the Gar- 
Tiſon to make uſe of this 8 em, to tire out the 


Patience of the Gazls, who t ought the Famine 


would ſoon oblige the Military Tribunes to ſurren- 
der the Citadel. But Lactantius, B. 20. gives us a 
different Account of this matter. He ſays that when 
the Romans were reduced to Extremities, for Want 
of Proviſions; they were commanded in a Dream, 
by Jupiter, the tutelary God of the Capitol, to make 
all the Corn they had left into Bread, and then 
_ throw it into Breunus's Camp, reſerving none to ſup- 
pPly their own Wants. And this Artifice ſucceeded, 
continues Lactantius. The Gault, deceived by this 
. your Appearance of Plenty, deſpair'd of reducin 
me Romans by Famine, as they had expected, at 


| EE raiſed the Siege. Aud Kome being at length deliver- 
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Swlpicius complained: of them: and the King, enraged at the Reproach, put his 
Sword and Belt likewiſe into the Scale where the Weights were. Upon which, 
the Roman, provoked at this barbarous Way of Proceeding, asked, I hat he meant 
IG by it? And Brennus haughtily replied, I did it, to make you ſenſible, how miſe- 
wered, And this haſty Expreſſion became afterwards 


Leagues from it, in the Road to Galii. And here the Romans, being per- 
ſuaded that the Gods and Fortune were now become propitious to them, came to 
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oney, but with the 


Authority over the Romans, de- 


ed by the viſible Interpoſition of Jupiter, paid him 
icular Honours, In Memory of ſo ſignal 2 
lefling, the Romans erected an Altar to this God 
under the odd Name of Jupiter Piſtor, i. e. Fapi- 
ter the Baker. Ovid ſeems to countenance this Sto- 
ry, Faſt. B. 6. 


Poſſe fame vinci ſpes excidit, hoſte repulſo 
fon 22 velit ara Jouk, a 


But the Account given by Livy, Plutarch, and the 
other Hiſtorians, is without Contradiction the molt 
credible : And, whatever Lactantius may ſay of it, 
it is certain Camillas always had the Credit of ha- 
ing driven away the Gazls, and of deſerving, by that 
memorable Act, the Title of Deliverer of his Couu- 


another 
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another Battel, which was more ſbloody than the firſt; They found their Roman 
Bravery revive, under the Command of their new General. The Battel was long, 
and fought with great Bravery on 79 both Sides. But at laſt Camillus's Valour made 
every thing give way before it. There was a great Number of the Gauls left dead 
on the Field of Battel, and the reſt were partly diſperſed, and partly put to the 
Sword, by the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Villages. Thus ended a War, whicli 
ſcems very. wonderful in all its Circumſtances. Strangers came from far, took and 
demoliſhed Rome, which to that time had ſeemed invincible to the moſt warlike 


ſenſible of her Want of a Man, whom ſhe had thrown out of her Boſom. 

F. XII. NEVERTHELESS, it was Camilluss Fate to be always an Object of Jea- 
louſy. The unuſual Magnificence of a Triumph formerly drew upon him the 
Odium of the People. And now the Triumph itſelf, which was decreed him for 
his having delivered Rome, raiſed him up new Enemies. The Victor indeed affected 
nothing new in the Pomp of his Proceſſion; but it was not in his Power to com- 
mand the Shouts and Applauſes of the Soldiers and People, who returned to the 
conquered City from all Parts. Wherever he came, they gave him the Appella- 
tions of A ſecond Romulus, and A Deliverer of his Country. And this gave the 


* 


become the Idol of the Romans. They therefore revived an old Quarrel, which 


formerly. They had ſome Years ago propoſed a Law, againſt which Camillus had 
declared himſelf. The Tribunes of the People had then been for dividing the Senate 
and Government of the Republick, between the Cities of Veii and Rome. But 
now, their View was to get the demoliſhed City of Rome entirely deſerted," and to 


And the People ſeemed readily enough inclined to leave a City, which was'butie 

in its own Ruins. Camus, whoſe Zeal for Religion was equal to his Merit in 
War, had indeed rebuilt the chief Temples of the Gods: and he had erected one 
new one, in Honour to that propitious God, who had revealed the near Approach 
of the Gauls to Cæditius. A new Name was coined for this unknown Divinity, 


Profanations committed in it. But when the Houſes of private Perſons came to be 
built, every one was ſenſible of the Difficulty of ſo burdenſome an Undertaking. 
The publick Treaſure had been exhauſted ; the Goods of private Perſons had been 
expoſed to Plunder for ſix or ſeven Months paſt; and laſtly, their Strength of Body 
was diminiſhed, and the Romans wanted Reſt too much, to undertake ſuch painful 
Works. And this Reluctance in the Publick emboldned the Tribunes of the People 
to utter their ſeditious Harangues againſt Camillus. They repreſented him as an am- 
bitious Man, who was very fond of acquiring the Honour of being the Reſtorer of 
| Rome; and ſuggeſted, that his having had the Name of Romulus given him, was in 

effect threatning the Republick with a new King. dere e 


70 According to Livy, the Gault were terrified he enjoyed, with theſe gant things, and to keep 
at their firſt Defeat, and made but a ſlight Reſiſtance. him within the Bounds of Modeſty, in the midſt of 

It was not, ſays he, ſo much a Battel as a Slaugh- the Pomp which ſurrounded him. Livy ſeems to 

ter. The Enemy being intimidated, ſuffered them- inſinuate, that this was done in Camilluss Triumph: 

ſelves to. be cut in pieces, without Mercy. There T rinmphans in Urbem redit : interque jocos militares 
was not one ſingle Gaul left to carry his Country- for inconditos jaciunt. It is evident, ſays D. Hal. 
men the News of this fatal Cataſtrophe. The Camp B. 7. by what was practiſed in Triumphs, that thoſe 

of the Barbarians was y-ray and Camillus, la- Diverſions, which were mixed with Ridicule were 
den with Spoils, entred Rome in Triumph, attended anciently in eſteem among the Romazxs.. Thoſe 
with the Acclamations of his Army, and the Peo- who followed the triumphal Proceflion, had Liber- 
ple. | ty to ſay what they pleaſed, and be as ſeyere as they 
71 The Legionary Soldiers marched after the tri- pleaſed, on the moſt deſerving Men. They did not 


3 Sets MY. ad 


all Places with their Acclamations, and the Praiſes Buffoons at 4:bexs,, who rode through the Streets in 
of the Victor. This numerous Train inceſſantly Chariots, and inſulted thoſe who paſſed by, with ſe- 
repeated the. triumphal Song, To Triumphe Io Tri- vere Railleties. He adds, that the ſame thing was 
*mphe ! And as the Soldiers thought they * done in the Funeral Pomp of Perſons of Diſtinc- 
: take grear Liberties on theſe publick Feſtivals, they tion. Choirs of Satyrs,, adds he, attended. them, 
mixed licentious Expreſſions, and often fatyrical. and and joined their Songs with the Sicinnus, which was 
murious Reflections on the Conqueror himſelf, a comical,-merry Dance. / | 
ih their Shouts; perhaps to balance the Honours . 2, a 
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ROME 
CCCLXIII. 
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c. Military 
Tribunes. 


Nations in Ttaly. An Exile became the Deliverer of his Country, which was then 


Liv. B. 5.4.49. 


Tribunes of the People Suſpicions of a Patrician, their Enemy, who was going to 


the preſent Circumſtances of things made it eaſier for them to ſucceed in now, than 


make Veii alone the Seat of the Government, and ſole Capital of the Republick: 2/7. Life of 


Camil. 


and he was called Aius Locutius. The City had likewiſe been purified fram all the 


umphal Chariot, crowned with Laurel. They filled . — even the Generals of the Army, like thoſe 
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Year of F. XIII. Bur the Senators would not come into the Meaſures of the Plebeian Fac. 
ROM E tion, in this Inſtance. They were for Camillus, and deſired to fee Rome rebuilt, And 

| S in order to give the Dictator time to execute his own Deſigns, and diſappoint thoſe 
M. Fuavs of the Trilmes, they continued him a whole Year in that Office; tho the Dicia. 
8 torſbip had hitherto always expired, at the end of fix Months. No Comitia were 
Liv. B. 3. therefore held as uſual, for the Election of chief Magiſtrates. Camillus alone ſup. 
Plat. Life of plied the Place of Conſuls, or Military Tribes. None but inferior Magiſtrates 
Cam. were elected in Nome, all the Vear; namely, ſuch as Quæſtors, Tribunes of the Peo. 
ple, and Aailes. So that Camillus being ſolely inveſted with the ſupreme Autho- 
rity in the Republick, for ſome time, he made it his whole Buſineſs to extinguiſh 

the headſtrong Deſire the People had, of leaving Name, to go and inhabit Vi. 

And in order to this, he commanded the Curiæ to be 72 aſſembled, and addreſſed 

himſelf to them thus. Romans, your Tribunes are now reviving their old Bitterneſi 


and Rage againſt me, and enden uouring — 2 you upon perniciout Undertakings. 1 
e 


am not afraid ta declare this to you. © Remembrance of my former Quarrel: 

Liv. B.5:c.51: with the Tribunes, made my Abode at Ardea iagreeable - and I ſhould on that ac. 
Me” count never have returned to Rome again, if your diſtreſſed Condition had not draw 
me, from all the Pleaſures I enjoyed in my Baniſoment. And even now, I would 

nat qpen 1 Lin, could'T think myſelf at liberty to be inſenſible of the. Intereſts of 

my; Country. But this would be ſbame ful in any ar her Citizen, and criminal in Ca. 

millus. Alas] unhat Benefit will it be to me, that I have forced Rome out-of the 

Handi f formidable Enemies, if ue voluntarily abandon, what it has aft us ſo 
much Pains to conquer ? Shall our Succeſs prove mare deſtructius to Rome, than 


Liv. ibid. 


the Republic, you will find, that our Proſperity has all along been owing" to Rel; 


72 Accor 
by Camille, 


lived on the Capitol it felf. : The chief Buſineſs of 
this College, was to make all due Preparations for, 
and. take Care that every Ring was well performed 
in, the Celebration of theſe Games. Aſter this De- 
cree was obtained, the next Queſtion was to know 
ther Buildings r- to what Uſe the Gold which, had been taken from 
dd ould be repaired, and the Build- the Gault, and the Riches which had been brought 
ings' made as large as before, and have no other Li- from other Temples to that of or ward Capitoliuus 
mits but thoſe which the Augurs had originally mark- to prevent their being ſeized by the Barbarians, ſhould 
ed out for them. 3aly, That the Duumviri ſhould be applied. As theſe Things had been removed in 
conſult the Sacre. Boo s, to know what Forms a Hurry, amidſt the Confuſion occaſioned by the 
mould be obſerved in the Expiations. And 4b, Approach of the Enemy, they were all-confounded 
That The Right of Hoſpirality ſhould. be granted to together, and it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh what 
the Inhabitants of Cre, in Acknowledgment of the belonged to each Temple. It was therefore reſolv- 
ood' Offices they had done the Republick, in giv- ed that theſe Effects ſhould be put into the Sacred 
pri Priefts, who had: the Care of the Sacred De- Treafury, in a Place under the Chapel dedicated to 
poſiturn; Which they had carried 3 Rome, . Laſtly, there was a Deputation ſent to 
to avi the Fury of the Gaul, an _ hoſpitable Re- the Roman Ladies, with Orders to thank them, in 
ception ;/4ind* in permitting the Romans, who had the Name of the Senate, for their Generoſity in ſerv- 
taken Refuge among thei, the free Exerciſe of their ing their Country, and ſupplyin the Neceſſities of 
Religion. To winch Azizs Gellizs adds, that the the State, at a time when the publick Treaſury was 
People of that City were rewarded with the, Privi- exhauſted, by chuſing rather to ſtrip themſelves of 
pes of Roman Citizens, 'only with theſe Provifoes, all the valuable Things they had, than to ſuffer the 
hat they ſhould have no Night of voting in che Sum which the Romans, when on the Brink of 
Comitin,- ot e into Offices, or bearing Deſtruction, had agreed to pay the Gault, (in order 
—— in the Adminiſtration of Affairs. The In- to induce them to leave Rome, and raiſe the Siege 
tatity of "Cre, ſays that Author, were the firſt of the Citadel) to be taken out of the Sacred Trea- 
who were honoured With che Title of Rowan Cizi- fury, And then, adds Leroy, the Roman Ladies had 
aun wich thee Limitations.” And laſtty, continues the Peivilege granted them of having Funeral-Ora- 
Livy, theDeetee of the Senate commanded foletin tions ſpoken for them; an Honour which the Mea 
Games to be celebrated in Hottout of Fupier Ca- only enjoyed befbre. But Pluzarch refers the grant- 
pizolinus, by way of Thankſgiving for his having ing this Privilege to another Occaſion, as we have 
Rome when nnn aeas obſerved above. CORTE BL ug F 
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md ut? We indeed negletted their Admonitions, and they have puniſhed us for it. Year ot 
But when our Micfurtunes had made us wiſer; we then had revourſe. to the Gods, 2 1 E 
and preſerved the Capitol, the Habitation of Great Jupiter: and our Victory was _ _ 
the Reward of our. Piety. By which, Romans, you may eaſily judge, how enormous M. Furs 
a Crime it would be in you, to reject thoſe Protectors, who' have never yet deſerted 1 
you. Our City is full of them; it has had almoſt as many Temples as Houſes, ever Lib. B. 5. 5. 
ence its Foundation. Every Family has its 73 peculiar Gods, whoſe Worſhip cannot 

be performed, but in the Places appointed for it, and in Rome, Shall we then 

abandon them? Fabius Dorſo was not afraid to paſs through the midſt of the Ene- 

my's Troops, in the Heat of War, in order to offer Sacrifices in the proper Place. A 

noble Example of a ſteady Adherence to the Gods of our Fathers! And ſhall then 

our Pontifices be leſs ſcrupulouſly-obſervant of ſacred Cuſtoms in the public Exerciſe 

of Religion, than à private Roman, in celebrating the Feſtivals of his domeſtick 

Gods ? Nor let it le objected, that the Ceremonies of Religion" may either be ob- 

ſerved in Veii, or Prieſts ſent from thence to Rome, to perform them here. How 

many Acts of Worſhip do wie perform, which muſt wceſſarih „ done within the 

Compaſs of theſe Malls? Did the ſacred Bucklers fall from Heaven in any other 

Place but Rome? Will Romulus conſent to our paying him that Homage at Veii, 

which is now paid him in a City founded by himſelf? Mill Mars protect a People 

who do not reſide within the Malls, which bear his Sons Name? Shall the Pro- 

greſs 1 have already made in Building the Temple of Aius Locutius, and repairing ſo 

many others, be all loft, and come te nothing? What, Veſta, will your Prieſteſſes 

forſake you? | Will the great Prieſt e Jupiter, for whom it is unlawful to leave 

= Rome but for one Night, become an Tnhabitant of Veii? Shall Foreigners ſhare 

= he Honours of the Prieſthood with us? Can our Comitia 74, which are always 
= con/ecrated by the Augurs, be held any where, but at the Foot of the Ramiparts ? 
Or ſhall ue lay ourſelves under a Neceſſity. of coming into a deſolate Country, if we 
would hold our civil Aſſemblies; or perform the Ceremonies of Religion, in a _ 
manner? How expenſive, how. inconvenient muſt it be, to come ſo often, and ſo 
far to Rome? But, ſay ſome, neither the publich nor private Perſons are in 4 
Condition to erect ſo many new Buildings: and Veii offers to ſupply us with more 
convenient Houſes than we have here. But this is only the vain Pretence of reſtleſs 
Spirits! Would not your Tribunes have removed you to Veii, before the Gauls 
came, or Rome was deſtroyed? Mere your Houſes burnt down then? For my 
part, I am of opinion, that it would have been leſs inconvenient for us to have re- 
moved, before Rome was deſtroyed, than now. It might then perhaps have been for 


wel Emilie, ſeu 2 ſive Cornelie, & fi quas fe- 


rias quæque familia, ex uſu domeſtice *cetebritatis, 
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73 The Roman Families, ſuch as the Claudian, 
Amilian, Fulicn, and Cornelian, had their private 


Feſtivals, Expiations and Sacrifices, and a Time and 


Place were appointed for the Celebration of theſe 


Solemnities: As alſo. their Anniverſaries in Memory 
of their deceaſed Relations, in order to repeat an- 
nually the laſt Duties they owed them, according to 
the Ceremonies of Paganiſm. - Every Year renewed 


the Remembrance of the Birth or Deceaſe of ſome- 
Head of a Family; or of the Succeſs of ſome im- 
| portant Enterprize ; or ſome Day of Proſperity or 


Misfortunes, of Joy or Sorrow, to theſe iHuſtrious 
Families. Which were ſo many Obligations to re- 
turn Thanks to the Gods, to invoke their ProteQi- 
on, appeaſe them by Sacrifices, and laſtly, to aſſem- 
ble together to worſhip them in private, under the 
Direction of the Father of the Family, who was in- 
diſpenſably obliged to preſide at the Ceremony. This 
the Romans thought ſo eſſential a Duty, that Fabius 
Maximus the Dickaror was called back to Rome by 
the Pour ifces, when engaged in oppoſin £ Haunibal's 
my, in order to aſſiſt at a private Feſtival his Fa- 
mily was obliged to celebrate. And Livy tells us, 
B. 11. that Sextus Digitins, a Legionary Tribune, 
camefrom Macedonia to Rome on purpoſe to do the 
thing. Cicero ſpeaks of this Cuſtom, cb. 15. 


& Aruſpicant reſponſis, thus: MHulii ſunt eti- 
rl be "Sarrif h » wiſe: They were held ft 


ordine, qui i Gentilia, i 


obſervat ; ſunt ſingulorum, ut natalium fulgurumque 
ſuſceptione. The Celebration of theſe Feſtivals, 
tho? eſtabliſhed according to the Will and Pleaſure 


and Devotion of the Inſtitutors, were thought indiſ- 


penſable Duties of Religion on every Family: So 
that the Son, ho ſucceeded to the Rights and Poſ- 
ſeſſions of his Father, contracted an Obligation at 
the ſame time to defray the Expences of theſe So- 
lemnities. And ſo likewiſe did other Heirs. An 
adopted Child, whoſe r ow him the Advan- 
tages of the Family, was like wi 77 obliged 
to join in this Duty. Marci Anci filius in Suffenatis 
familiam, & ſacra tranfierat, ſays Val. Mar. B. 7. 
74 The Romans made it an eſſential Part of 

ligion, to aſſemble the Comitia, whether thoſe 1 
Curie, or by Centuries, only in ſuch Places as | 
been conſecrated by the Azgzrs. For this Reaſon, 
they thought it not lawful to hold any Comitia by 


| Carie, without the Incloſure, or Pomærium of 


Rome; the Bounds of which it was the Aagurt Du- 
ty both to fix and conſecrate. Tbe Campus Mar- 
zizs, Which was the uſual Place for aſſembling the 
Comitia by Centuries, had likewiſe its Boundaries, 
which were ſettled and conſecrated. by. the Angers. 
The Caſe of the Comitia by Tribes indeed was other - 
fferently, ſometimes in 


erißcid to mpſo in | . 
Jets, ſtaruto loco, anniverſurns fuctirariut. Mass, the Forum Romanum, ſometimes in the Capital, and 
confirms the Truth of this Cuſtom, Sant præ- ſometimes out of the Gity, becauſe not ſubject to 
| "res Ferie Propriæ familiarum, ut Claudia familis, theſe religious Forms. © © © 
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our Honour, to have gone: and taten Paſſaſſn of 4 tonguered City. But now we 


would. be imputed to them; and to awe. 8 ave in fati areven. them away; they Would 
nevertheleſs boaſt of having diſpoſſeſſ ed us of our City. And they would then have 
nothing to do, but to come and take Poſſeſſion again of a City, which they will have 


forced us to abandon: Or, if. they, ſhould not do 'this,. perhaps the Volſci or the 


Aqui, will think it worth t heir while. to make themſelves: Maſters of theſe Ruins 
which you deſpiſe And then, they will enjoy. the Name of Romans, uh you are 
only called by that of Veientes. On ght . We not then 10 chuſe to libe in ar poor Cot. 
tages, as "that of aur Founder Romulus, rather thun ſuffer this Diſgrace ?\ Our 


| Anceſtors, "who were, content at firſt. to live. in mean Huts, ſoon. after built them. 


[elves tolerable: Houſes : And pet ue are not in ſo bad à Condition now, as they 
were then. \The Capitol remains entire. The Temples of our Gods are reſtored 
We have nothing more 0 do, but to rebuild aur Houſes, which might as Well Have 
been conſumed by. an accidental Hire, as d burnt by an Enemy. Let us 
therefore: all do, ubat each of us would haue done, had his Houſes been deſtroyed by 
Accident. f ue were to remoue to Veii, at y incline to da, could. any Man be 


ſure of eſcaping ſuuden Fires there And muſt we in ſuch a caſe find out ſome 


third Plate of Retreat? Where can we find more pleaſant Hille, or finer Air, or 
a more "wholeſome Situation, than here? Does not thè River, which waters ow 


City, ſupply its Inhabitants with\Plenty, and convey to us the rich Produtts both of 


Sea and Land? My greateſt: Martification+ in my Baniſbment, was, that I was 
orced ta remove out of ſo delightful-a Country. It is not without Reaſon, that both 
Gods and Men haue pitched upon this Place ta be the Capital of an invincible Na. 
tion. Have the Aqui and Nolici in conjunition, or bas indeed all Hetruria, been 
able to ſoake or even: equal your (Power, in Mar? Muy then ſhould ue go to try 
the Vicifhtudes af Fortune in another Placc Have not the Deſtinies promiſed, 
that the City which ts. overlooked by the Capitol,; ball be the Miſtreſs of Nations? 
The perpetual Fire of Veſta, the Bucklers which fell doum from Heaven, and the 
greg ANA. of Deities which protect us, are infallible Aſſurances to us of it. 

- Tag Multitude was much affected with the Motives mentioned in this Diſcourſe, 
but with none more than thoſe. of Religion. The People ſeemed determined to 
recover Rome out of her Ruins: but it was neceſſary that this Reſolution ſhould 
be confirmed by the Authority of the Senate. The Dictatar therefore himſelf re- 
ported the Affair to the Conſcript Fathers, and gave them all free Liberty of voting 


Plus. Life of according to their Judgments. Lucretius, who was to ſpeak firſt, was: juſt ready to 


Camil. 


Liv. B.6.c.1. 


In to 
* 


begin, and all kept Silence in order to hear him, when it happened that a Centurion, 
who had been upon Guard, and was marching off his Men, cried out to them, 
Stop here. Which 75 Words being heard into the Place where the publick Council 


was held, they were interpreted to be dictated by the Gods themſelves : and the Sena - 


tor, ho was going to ſpeak, took Occcaſion to declare from thence, that the People 
muſt continue in Rome. In ſhort, a Decree was paſſed, for the rebuilding the ruinous 
City, with the unanimous Conſent of both Senate and People. So that Camillus car- 


ried his Point againſt the Faction of the Tribunes of the People. Nevertheleſs, they. 


determined to exerciſe their Authority againſt another Patrician at leaſt, who. cet- 
tainly deſerved Puniſhment. - This was Q. Fabius. He, when ſent on Embaſſy to 
the Gaus, with his two Brothers, had violated the Law of Nations, in killing one 


of the Generals of the Gayls, in a ſingle Combat; and had thereby brought all 


thoſe Misfortunes on Name, which had like to have utterly deſtroyed her. As long 
s he continued Military Tribune, he was undiſturbed, out of reſpect to his Dignity; 
but as ſoon as Fabius had laid down his Office, and before Camilluss Dictatorſbip 
was expired, the Tribunes cited him to appear before the People. His Crime was 
E n 907 . A 7 . . Gan Fr gon #3 | 


75 Theſe Words paſſed for an Oracle, or Admo- them without Irreligion. This is Cicero's Thought 


nition} of the Gods: Which is what the Romans. When he ſays, Men may indeed laugh at theſe Thing", 
propetly called Omen. Ho frivolous ſoever. theſe aud ridicule them; but. nevertheleſs, to deſpiſe the 


Sjgns might be which had often only an arbitr; , Admonitions of the Gods, is 0 dichelieve their Exif- 


Relation to the Event; the Perſotis concerned took- zexce. His Words are, Omins lie poſſe contemmi 


dvantage of them, _to impoſe on the Credulity of & videri præclare inreſliga, ſed id ipſum oft Deu 
le Simple. "Theſe Prelages indeed may de ſo te- von puzare, us 4 (is Jigneficantar contemmere. B. . 
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: | | 
known; and his ill Conduct had been the Cauſe of all the Calamities of the Publick. Year of 
So that the Criminal had reaſon to fear the ſevereſt Puniſhment ; but he died, ſo. * 
opportunely, to avoid Condemnation, that he was ſuſpected of having killed him- ) 
ſelf. And now Camillus had nothing more to do, but to cloſe this glorious Lear, M. Furs 
with laying down the Diclatorſbip; which he did, before the time came for elect. — 
ing new Magiſtrates. The time of his Abdication was about the end of January; 
| and an Interregnum enſued. But Camillus was again nominated to take his Turn, 

in governing the State alternately, with P. Cornelius Scipio, as long as this Interreg- 
num ſhould laſt. And it happened to fall to Camilluss Lot to preſide at the Election 
of new ſupreme Magiſtrates for the Year enſuing. A b 

$. XIV. The Comitia by Centuries placed ſix Military Tribunes at the Head of the Year of 
Republic; whole Names 79 were, L. Valerius Poplicola, L. Virginius Tricoſtus, K. af E 
7. Cornelius Coſſus, A. Manlius Capitolinus, L. c./Emilius Mamercinus, and L. 3 
= Po/thumins Albinus. The firſt Care of theſe new Magiſtrates, was to collect all the L. Varzzws 
ancient Monuments of the Religion and: Civil Laws of Rome, which could be Nl 
found, in this confuſed Heap of Ruins. The Laws of the Twelve Tables, and P. Conxxri- 
ſome of the Laws of the Kings, had been written on Braſs, and fixed up in the vs «xt 2290 
Freun; and the Treaties which had been made with ſeveral Nations, had been en- „bs a0 
== eraven on Pillars, erected in the Temples. Pains was therefore taken to gather up L. Posruuur 
== ſome Remains of theſe precious Monuments; and what could not be found, was Oy 
= ſupplied as well as it could be, by Memory. As for the Ceremonies of Re- Liv. 3.6.c.1. 
gion, the Pontzfices undertook the Re- eſtabliſhment of them. After which, 
2 Liſt was made of lucky and ' unlucky, Days; meaning by the latter, thoſe, on 
= which it was not lawful to offer Sacrifices, adminiſter Juſtice,” or begin any new 
8 Expeditions. Of this Number 77 was the eighteenth Day of Juby, which was re- 
markable for two unfortunate Actions; That in which the three hundred Fabii pe- 
riſhed near the Cremera; and That, in which the Romans were beaten by the Gauls, 
upon the Banks of the Allia. In this Liſt of unlucky Days, was alſo the ſixteenth Liv. B. b. ci. 
of 75 uh, becauſe the Sacrifices offered the Gods by dulpicius the Military Tribune, 


76 Lucius Val. Poplicola was now promoted to Vans, Mortalitas eſt ad circumſcribendam ſeipſant 
the. Military Tribune ſpip a ſecond time. Gs Mon 5 _ Dat 1 6 „ , 5 
7%, one of his Collegues, was Brother to Marea Beſides The fixteenth,” or The Day "after the 
Aanlius, who defended: the Capitol againſt the At- Ides 'of July, Livy ſays, Fhat the Days immediate- 
Wtacks of the Gault. 1575 milius was he who ly following the Calendi, Ides, and Nones, of eve- 
was honoured with the llitary Tribune vip five ry Þ lonth, were thought unlucky by the Romans, 
Wimes, and with the Conſulſhi p twice. He is fap- upon the Credit of an old Tradition: and Ver- 
Wpoſed to haye been the Father of Lucius AHmilius rius Flacens tells us in Aulus Gellius, B. 5. ch. 17. 
WMamercinns Privernas. At leaſt, the Faſt; bo hen the, Reaſon why the Romans reckoned theſe Days 
ini make the latter the Son of L eius, and the among the Dies Aeri, i. e. unluciy Days. After the 
WGrandſon of Laciut. L. F. L. N. Luteins Poſtba- Gaui had been driven from Rome, ſays he, L. At- 
7 mius's Father ſeems to haye been that Publius Poft- | filius made a Report to the Senate, That Qaiutus 
iz who was killed by his on up 4 e Culpitius the Military Tribune, when ready to en- 
ident Macrobius is inen When he gives age the Enemy on the Banks of the Allia, offered a 
WH /ihanas here ſpoken of, the Prexomen'of Aula. ' Sacrifice to the Gods, The Day after the Ides, before 
nd he is no leſs miſtaken in the Number of Mili. he gave Battel; That notwithſtanding this, his Ar- 


my Was t in pieces 5 Al That three Da after 
Rome fk fell into as Hand of the Barb * the 
| Coplie " nly” excepted.” nes Yes 
T iu Hart ſeveral of the Senators 'replied, That 
). ad read Cælius inſtead of Cornelius. gb Carne-,, they. 
5 the Son of. e Gods, on The Days afte ( 
pelens he WhO was iilrary”: Tribune ih the det, had always been followed by Tome fatal Event 
þ car P. 7% % IG 1SG147000 2111859) tothe Republick. Upon which, the Examination 
77 1 hat is, T, he * of the Calends of Au- into this Affair was referred to the College of the 
zuſt. Plutarch indeed fixes theſe two Events to Pontifices, who determined, that no Sacrifices ſhould 


cr. the 19th Bay of for. therfuture 


4. And, e places fern on. meenth Aulus Gelleus, adds, that The fourth. of the Galend;, 
| the Calendr of Auguſt,” 01 to A. Noves, and Ider, were inanſpicionr Days; Dies In- 

. J e, That among y,of ominaleſ. But he obſerves, That the , ancient An- 

* Bartel of the Alla, was eemed 8 pals {yentiqn, vothing ie ena ende this 

that on Which Rox s Superſtition; unleſs it were, that the Romans, ac- 
© ltter was" only the VVV 
minis, 1ays C-  zhe Auguſt. L. y, B. 6. calls theſe unlucky 
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N, ; aint Nee af - which. Aulus Gelliut explains, 
nz who B. 4. cb. 9. Religrofe Die 1 triſti mine in- 
re ond, Means. 19 fames impeditique; in miha & res divinas facere, & 
A0 hein, Hilerty. rem ge novam exordiri; temperandum eſt. 
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Year of on that Day, by Way of Preparation for the Battel, were not propitiatory 79 and 


E agreable; and to theſe ſeveral Days, were added ſome others. 


V. TuIs done, the Governors of the Republick applied themſelves wholly to re. 


100 pairing the Ruins of the Houſes. It has been already obſerved, that Camiilus had 
begun with putting in hand ſome of the chief Temples. But as it was the Super. 
ſition of that time, to fix the Dimenſions of ſacred Edifices with religious Ceremo. 


Liv. #3650; nics, it was found very difficult to difcover the old Limits of each Temple ſo fully, 
O 


as that it might be rebuilt exactly on the ſame Foundations. And an Accident then 
happened, which how fortuitous ſoever, paſſed for a Prodigy. Rommulus's Augura! 


Staff was found not burnt, amidſt the Aſhes of the Temple of Mars, near the Hil 
 Palatinus. The Romans inferred from thence, That their City would continue 3 
for ever; and That the ſame Fate which favoured Romulus, would preſerve it fron 
all Misfortunes. But may it not be ſuſpected, that Camillus had Addreſs enough to 


_- 


- ſubſtitute another Augural Staff, in the room of Romulus's, which had hitherto ll 
been kept hid, to gain it the more Veneration ? As to private Houſes, they were A 


not 


to be built, till after the new Military Tribunes had entered upon their | 
Office. The Expence of them was partly defrayed out of the publick Treaſure; 
and the e_#djiles were commiſſioned to regulate, and haſten the Works. But they i 
appear to have executed this Office with little Care, or little Taſte. They ſuffercd | 


every Man to chuſe what Spot of Ground he pleaſed, and to build his Houſe upon 


it, without any Symmetry, or Order, or even ſo much as obliging them to build in 


ſtrait Lines, that the Streets might be handſome, and the Crofs-ways regular. An 
Agreement was made with \Undertakers, who obliged themſelves to finiſh the 


Houſes in a Year. 
their rries, and carry away what Stones he pleaſed from them gratis. 


empted from Labour. 


3- order to come at any Place. This City was even leſs regular now, upon its beiny 
rebuilt,” than it was originally in Nomuluss time. Nevertheleſs, it continued in 


this ſhapeleſs Condition, as long as the Republick ſubſiſted. And tho in Auguſtui 
time, when Rome became the Capital of the World, the Temples, Palaces, an 
private Houſes were built in a more magnificent manner than before; yet even 
then, theſe new Decorations did not rectify the Faults of the Plan, upon which tie 


City had been built; after its firſt Demolition. 


Bur ſcarce was the City of on? rebuilt; before 


Yeah Of: O86» from the Top, of che Bridge into the Tyber. Hence the Expreſſion o 

Depontans d Senes, which. is ſaid to have became proverbial at that time; as tif 
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ECC 
litaſſet; i. e. Sulpicius *Sactifice Was not à fortu- 
vate one; and That the Entrails of the Vickims had 


80 Maxilias, who ns 

the Aborigines, who firlt inhabited the Territory 
Rowe, had made a barbarous Law, whereby ti 
were obliged every Year, to offer up in Sacrifice 
Man, bo, according to Owd. Fo B. 5. was! 
be fixty Years: of Age, ta Plate or Su. And 
ame "Author fays, That Herewler's Arrival puer 
end to this" Cultdm, ſome Remains of which dr 
perſtitionx till continued Wmong chem; and th ſn 

ated . Man made of Reeds, in the.roomif 
8 ne, and threw this Figare into the Bir bi 
ANON bt Ja ON bg org; e797 
wane" Dire. ing Make Ur ferry Years of Age, Sexes Pape 
" Pznul, 2. (from the Word dr, which fignities from, 2897; 


ſnewed him, that the Gods would not be propi- 
7 n — 35 "his is 
in oppoſition to Mare, 
which is ſpoken of a propitiatory Sacrifice, 1 
bs ac to the Gods: Vril uſes this Word 
. In that Senſe. n . £45," 9 . 5 
Tu mods poſce Deor ie ſacriſyue Hari. En. 4. 
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the Meaning of von li 
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120 


tl t Ram It, before its Inhabitants were oppreſſi 
with great Poverty and Want, And if we will give any Credit to Fables, th 
took a very barbarous Method toi rid the Republick of a multitude of People whon 
they thought uſeleſs : That is, they threw all the Citizens who were above ui 


noted by ten e 


The Timber and Shingles for the Roofs were paid for out of 
the publick Treaſury. All Proprietors of Lands were ordered to let any Man dig in 
And 
laſtly, every Roman was obliged to put his Hand to the Work, and no body « 
The Common-ſewers, thoſe Maſter- pieces in Maſonry, wer i 
indeed placed at firſt directly under the Streets; but now the People built upon the 
| Crowns of their Arches, as much as any where elſe, and they ſerved them for 
Foundations; ſo that the Sewers now ran under private Houſes. And indeed the 
Romans were too much in haſte with their Work, to conſult the Beauty of the nev 
City. Rome was nothing but an Heap of Houſes, confuſedly ſcattered abroad in 
ſeveral Places; and the Streets wholly conſiſted of narrow Turnings : which mad: 
it neceſſary to go a great way about, and through Multitudes of difficult Paſſages, iu 
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thing is ſaid to have been praiſed ever after. To which it is added, that the Piety Year of 


of a Son towards his Father, prevented the entire Execution of ſo cruel an Ordi- 4 8 — * 
nance. The Son concealed his Father, and hid him ſo that the Magiſtrates could <A; 
not find him. And when he was accuſed of acting contrary to this Law, it is P. Varsaws 
likewiſe affirmed, that he was abſolved by the Judges, and the Law revoked, But Gr. Ali 
this Story, which is built on the Teſtimony of only one Author, and he not of the Fribunes. 
greateſt Credit, and is beſides ſo little probable in itſelf, would on no account have 
deen thought worthy of being mentioned here, but metely to fnake the Hiſtory 
complete, and prevent the Charge of an Omiſſion. N N 

F. XV. Taz many Misfortunes which befel Rome, drew the neighbouring Na- 
tions into a Confederacy againſt her. Before ſhe had recovered her Loſſes, the Ziv. B. 6. c. 
Valſci and A aui, thoſe antient Enemies of the Republick, renewed their mali- 
cious Deſigns againſt her. The Merchants brought Information, that all the Lucu- 
monies in Hetruria were aſſembled at the Temple of Yoltumna, and had conſpired er of 
the Deſtruction of the Romans: And to complete their Misfortunes, their faithful & G J E 
Allies, the 8 Latins and the Hernici, were fallen off from their Alliances, and cccrxy. 
had joined the Volſci. The Republick therefore, under theſe Terrors, had recourſe 5 
again to Camillus. He was nominated Dicłator, a third time; and he choſe C ius, 
C. Lervilius 52 for his General of Horſe. The firſt War 83 the Dictator undertook, Dictator. 
was againſt the Latins; who would fain have found out ſome Pretence for their P ” f Life of 
Defection. They ſent, when they wete already in Arms, to demand that fome of Macrob part. 

5 5 . | | 1 

ich ſignifi ridoe. Dion. Hal. B. 1. quod per Pontem ferebant, Cicero ſeems to 
Fee We | 15 1 In thr 8 = nag a Caen in Rowe, 
the firſt Ages, ſays he, Men were ſacrificed to da- fays, in his Oration for Roſcius Amerinus, Habeo 
turn, as was continually done at Carthage, as og etiam dicere, quem contra morem majorum, minb- 
as that City ſubſiſted, and as was formerly praQti rem annis 60, de Ponte in Tiberim dejecerit, Ovid 
by the Gault, as well as the Weſtern Nations. To gives us the Origin of the Expreſſion, Depontani 
which he adds, that Hercules being deſirous of abo- Sexes, in Faſt. B. 5. in theſe Words 


lining theſe 'Sacrifices, erected an Altar on the Hill | Pars putat, ut ferrent Favenes ſuffragia foth | 


Saturnius, and there offered up Victims upon it, ef 2 A 885 
which were without ſpot, and purified with Fire. CER ET 7 e Kver e 
But, that he might at the ſame time ſhew ſome re- Macrobint mentions this Cuſtom, Sazur#al: B. 1. 
gard for the Religion of the People, who might have thus: Hiſue tam doctit viris adimere vis, in verbo- 
reproached him with having aboliſhed their old Ce- ram Comitiic, Jus Feen, : & tanguam ſeæa- 
remonies, he taught them how to appeaſe the Wrath genarios, majores de Ponte dejicies? But whatever 
of Saturn, without violating the Laws of Humani- Authors may fay of it, Hiſtory is ſo far from giving 
ty. He perſuaded them to ſubſtitute the Figures of us any Footſteps of this Cuſtom, that it gives us an 
Men, inſtead of Men, which they uſed to throw Account of ſeveral Dickators and Conſuls; who were 
into the Ber, bound Hand and Foot. This Cere- very much advanced in Years, as particularly, Quinc- 
mony, continues D. Hal. the Romans always regu- tins Cincinnauuun. 5 
larly performed on The Ides of May. On this Day, 81 Levy ſays, that from the time of the Battel of 
the Pontifices, Veſtals, Pretors, all that had a Kegillus, the Latins and Hernici continued faithful 


Right to affiſt in the offering Sacrifices, came to the to the Romans, for the ſpace of near an hundred 
wooden Bridge; where, after they had offered up Years. Now this Battel was fought about the Year 


ſome Victims, they threw thirty Images of an human 254. So that ſtrictly ſpeaking; there muſt have been 
Figure into the Ter: And theſe Images, ſays Pla- a Miſtake. in Livy's Calculation, ſince from the 
tarch in his Roman Dueſtions, they called Argivas, Year 254, to this preſent Year 363, is 110 Years, 
in Alluſion to the Cuſtom of the firſt Inhabitants of and not barely 100; unleſs we date this 100 Years 
the Country, who threw all the Greeks or Argiver, with Glareun, from the Peace granted to the Her- 
who fell into their Hands, into the River. But S. nici, in the Year 266. Then indeed Lips Compu- 
cinnius Capito, and Feſtus, give us a more proba- tation will be exactly true, ſince there was near 100 
ble Origin of the Word Depoxrawes. They declare, Years between that time, and the Year hete ſpoken 
that one Day, when the Comitia were aſſembled, the of. Per anos prope centum, nunquam ambigua fide, 
young Citizens pretended to exclude: all thoſe, Who in amicitia Populi Romani, fuerant, © 
were ſixty. Years of Age; from a-Right of — - © 82 Livy gives Cains Servilrus the Surname of 
In order to this, they conſpired * to hinder Abala. He ſeems to have been deſcended from the 
the: old Men from coming to the Place where the Family of the Servilii, who came to Rome. after 
Tickets were diſtributed, and cried out at the ſame the Deſtruction of Alla Longa, and were ranked a- 
time, that all the Men of fixty ought to her tllrown mong the Patriciaus, by King Tallut Hoſtihas, to- 
off the Bridge, which the: Citivenb all paſſed over gether with the Quintian, Geganian, Cariatiau, and 
in their turns, either / Tribes or Cemurier, in or- Clellan Families. 3 
der to give theip Su If we may believe Nows 83 During the Commotions, which the Prepara- 
for he 


rint and Harro, De Vita PophlicRawani; as to-this tiotis © Wars with the Latins and Herpici 
Matter, it was cuſtomary among the Nomamt, for ralſed in Livy ſays, the Dictator Camillut 
done to have Votes in the Comitin before they were ordered hat the Romans called the Faflitium, that 
ſeventeen, or after ſixty. Naum Words: ate is; The” Cours of Fuftite; to be ſhut up. This was 
theſe. Sexagenarios per gontem . mittendos. maledice cuſtomary in Nome, in Times of Danger, and of 
Popularitas intellexit; cum Varro n casſam pa- Mourning. The Luis Hiſtorian | adds, 1 hat the 
tefecerit, Cum habebant ſexaginta Annos, tum erant Generel lite only a choſen Body of young Meti; 


©publicis wegotl;s liberi : ue inn proverbinnt quidem and That the ſtrongeſt of thofe, who had already 
Butan Det 2 ar dicerentiary” ſexagenarios de Ponte ſerved the Time required by Lay, offered their Ser- 


djici_oporters's id qt, uud ſuffraginm* non” ferans; vice-of their own accords. & 
G4 1 | 2 ö | | 6 : 3 
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Year of the Daughters of the Romans might be given them in Marriage, thereby to ſtrengthen, 


4 


O M E as they. pretended, the Friendſhip between the two Nations. They hoped, That 
S, either the Refuſal of the Romans, if the Demand was rejected, would juſtify them 


We in treating them as Enemies; or elſe, Thar their Compliance, if they obtained the 
vs, young Women, would furniſh them with ſo many Hoſtages to guard them againſt 


CantLLUs, 
DiQRator. - 


„ IP 
* R 
be, 


the Vengeance of Rome. The Romans p 


lainly ſaw the Snare; but the Difficulty 


Was, how to avoid it. And it is faid that a Roman Slave, named Tutela, or Phi. 
lotis, extricatedthe Senate out of this Difficulty, by a Stratagem of her own In. 
vention: She adviſed them to chuſe out among all their Women-Slaves, a Com. 


pany of ſuch as had the genteeleſt Looks, and might, by their Appearance, paſs for 
Women of free Condition. Tutela put herſelf at the Head of this Company, and 
agreed on the Signals ſhe was to give the Roman Generals, if Occaſion offered. 


She entered into the Camp of the Latins, carry ing her Company of young Slaves 
With her, artfully diſguiſed in their Miſtreſſes Cloaths. When they came there, 
they made the Latins believe, that this Day was a Feſtival with them, invited the 
Latins to come and rejoice with them, and gave them Entertainments, at which 
no Wine was ſpared. In the Dead of Night, the Drunkenneſs of the Latins made 


4 


them ſleep very ſoundly: And then theſe Girls hid the Swords of the ſleeping Sol- 


diers, whilſt. Tutela climbed up into a wild Fig- tree, with a burning Flambeau in 
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the Enemy efcaped the Slaughter. But as this Story is wholly founded on a popular 
Tradition, on account of a Feſtival, which was called 84 The Feaft of the wild Fig- 
tree, and ſolemnized on the 17 Day of July; we mention it, without giving much 


2 „ 2 Fi 2401.4 0 ; 
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Tae beſt Hiſtorians relate the Matter otherwiſe. They ſay, That the Latins 


and Yolſcz joined their Forces together: And then the Military Tribunes formed a 
Camp. to oppoſe. their Enterprizes. But the Enemy exceeded the Romans in Num- 
ber, and. were preparing to force their Entrenchments. Which News being brought 
to Neme, the Republick had recourſe to its uſual Remedy, in this Extremity. Ca. 
milſus' was nominated Dictator; and he_ haſtily gathered together all the Youth 


$- © 


Which were left in the City, and forced thoſe likewiſe to march under his Com- 
mand, whoſe Age exempted them from military Services. So that the new Levies 
were conſiderable enough to be divided into three Bodies. One was commanded 
by Camillus to encamp under the Walls of Rome, and A. Manlius appointed Gene- 
rab of it. The ſecond he ſent near Veii, under the Command of L. Amilus, 
With Orders to obſerve the Motions of the Hetrurians: Whilſt the Dictator him- 
{elf haſtned at the Head of the third Body, to deliver the Tribunes, who were 


her Hand, and thereby gave the Romans a Signal, that it was time for them to ap- A 

proach. . Upon this, they made haſte to march; but found ſome Difficulty. in aſ- 

ſembling their different Companies, under their proper Colours, in the Night- time. 
However, they arriyed at laſt at the Camp of the Latins, ſurprized it, and few of Ml 
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ublick , 87 2 Stratagem of Pbilotis, ſays 
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| 1 7 Liberty, but Portions likewiſe out of the 


Me Birth to a Feltival, called The Caprotine Noves, 


the 
xy: finely dreſſed; As they 
a be Peſtures, and. 
eng; E with One another, and fight with. Stones. 
Thee Devgn in Skinning . hh e Ho 
der de Share they bad in defeating the Lavin. 
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(they are made, to fit down. at Table, at 


_ an Enfertdloment prepared for them, without the 
- v4 | e | 
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Trick, as Philotirior. Tutela -play 


ſtecightly" beſieged by an Army of Volſci and Latins. The Enemy was encamped 


trees. Macrobins, Saturn. B. 1. ſays, that on this 
Day the Slaves offered Sacrifices to "Jan Caproting, 
aud preſented her with ſome Milk drawn from the 
Leaves and | Branches. of a Fig-rree. | Hence the 
Name of Caprifice, which was — to the Feſtival, 
as well as to her. But Platarch, Parall. 313. ſeems 
to contradict himſelf, when he ſays, that this Stra- 
tagem of the Slaves was made uſe of againſt one 
Atepomerns, a Leader of the Gault. He, ſays this 
Greek. Writer, made War with the Romans, and 
would not conſent to mate any Peace with them, 
but upon Condition that they would ſurrender up 


their Wives to him. Upon which , Occafion, 4 


Slave named Rezave played the Gait the ſame 
dithe Lim. The 


e 
Authority Plutarch quotes for this, is. Ariftides the 
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near 


ſtood that Camillus commanded it, their Boldneſs was turned into Fear. They 
ſnut themſelves up in their Entrenchments, and fortified them with great Trees, 


and to the Hetrurians, for Succours. Camillus therefore thought it neceſſary to 
haſten the Attack of the Camp, leſt whilſt he was inveſting the Enemy, he ſhould 
be inveſted himſelf by thoſe new Reinforcements. And the Dictator obſerving, 
That the Incloſure which ſurrounded the Confederate Camp, was all made of 
green Wood; and That there aroſe a Wind every Morning, which would blow the 
Flame and Smoke on the Beſieged, if it was ſet on Fire; he, for theſe Reaſons, 
ordered two Attacks to be made at once, one on the Side from whence the Wind 
blew; and the other over-againſt it. Accordingly, at Break of Day, one Part of 
the Roman Army came to the Windward Side of the Camp, carrying Firebfands ; 
and the other made a brisk Attack on the oppofite Side of the Camp, Sword in 
Hand. The latter threw their Darts; the former ſpread the Fire (which by the 
8 Help of a brisk Wind, communicated itſelf, ' by degrees, to all Parts of the 
ncloſure) quite round the Entrenchments. By this means, Camillur not only 
| opened himſelf a Way into the Latin Camp, but ſtruck Terror into the Enemy, 
who were ſtifled with the Smoke, and terrified at the crackling of the green Wood. 
The Latins at firſt drew up cloſe into Plottoons, and kept continually retiring from 


which the Fire had not yet reached: others ventured to leap through the Flames; 
and both found the Enemy ready drawn up in the Plain, who put all the Fugitives to 
the Sword. When the Latins were all gone out of their Camp, Camillus ordered 
the Fire to be put out, that his Troops might plunder it. He gave all the Booty 
they found to the Soldiers; which was the more agreeable Bounty to the Troops, 
becauſe Camillus had been too rigid in all his former Wars, in aſſigning over the 


the Camp to guard the Priſoners, he entred the Country of the qui, tavaged it, 
and made himſelf Maſter of 87 Bola, their capital City. From thence he pene- 
trated into the Territories of the Volſci. A leſs conſiderable Man than the Dictator 
could not have given the finiſhing Stroke to this turbulent People. But Camillus 
obliged the HVolſci to ſurrender themſelves up to the Romans, and forced them to 
become ſubject to the Republick, after they had haraſſed it with continual Hoſtilities 
for above 107 ** Vears. Nor was the Dictator content with this fine Conqueſt. 
ne immediately marched his Army into the Territories of the Hetruriansi:. They 
had laid Siege to 89 Futri, a City in Alliance with the Romans, and purſued it 
with Vigour. The Inhabitants had had recourſe to the Raman in their Calamities, 
deſiring their Aſſiſtance: and the Senate ordered the Dictator to march his Army 
to the Relief of Sutri without delay. But notwithſtanding all the Expedition Ca- 


r ne; a 


§utrini being oppreſſed with 


E ' 


AN 4 1 WIS be $4 (W's , 57 WEE ES DOCH IF 70 thin BE 2 43 ed 
85 The City of Lanuvium ſtood. in Old Latium, 87 Bola was one of the moſt conſiderable Cities 
on The Appian Way, eight Miles from Antiam, and of the Æqui, in the Neighbourhood of the Lazins, 
about 20 from Rome. It lay on the Confines of and not far from Frese, and Labicam. '- 
the Territory of the Volſci. Tue Natives at preſent 88 If we reckon from the Vear of Rome 227, in 
dive it the Name of Civita Lavina, or by Corrup- which Tarquin the Proud began the War with the 
tion Civita Indorina. P̃iolſei; inſtead of 107 Years, we ſhall find it to be 
86 Diodorus Siculus, B. 14. places the Hill Mar- near 140. But if we reckon only from the Vear 
c., 200 Stadia i. e. 25 Miles from Rome, and 259, When the Conſals Appius Claudius, and Publius 
conſequently 5 Miles from Lauuvium. „This Hill Servilius renewed the War with the Volſci, Livy's 
" ſeems to have been one of thoſe which were the Calculation is very exa&t.- ce. 
" Boundaries of the Pomptin Territory, and the Coun- 89 This City, which ſtood in old Hetruria, 33 
0 try of the Volſei. Marcius Coriolanus might poſſibiy Miles from Rome, bears its firſt Name of Suri, to 


oo IRS. YC ¶ A A SO. OO, Oe 


2 aye encamped on this Hill, and given his Name to this Day. It was then in Alliance with the Repub- 
e it. The Lazin Interpreter of Diodorus Siculus, by lick, whatever Diodorms may ſay to the contrary, 


= an intolerable Miſtake, puts The. Campus Marcins, who makes it to have been a- Roman Colony at this 
* inſtead of the Hill Marcius. | ; time. 77 ͤ F man oh 


$5 Lauuvbium, on the Declivity of the Hill 88 Marcius. Camillus came and Year of 
ted himſelf behind the Hill, and by lighting great Fires, gave the Romans no- ROME 
ihe | to their : je & Enemy | e CCCLXV. 
rice, that he was come to their Relief. Upon which, the Enemy marched out of 8 
their Camp, with a Reſolution to fight the new Army; but as ſoon as they under- M. Foxws 
Dictator. 


which they cut down in haſte, to make themſelves a Barrier. And as ſoon as their 1 of 
Camp was thus fortified, both Volſci and Latins ſent into their own Countries, 


the Places where the Fire came. But afterwards, ſome eſcaped at thoſe Places Lie. 3.6.c.2. 
4 Spoils of the Enemy into the Quæſtors Hands, for tke Uſe of the publick Treaſury. Plat. Life of 


But Camillus did not give the Conquered a Moment's Reſt. Leaving his Son in 2 


millus could uſe, he did not arrive in Hetruriaà, till the Place had capitulated. The Liv. B. b. 3. 
Famine, and exhauſted with Labour, after having re- 4 aan 


* 


Vear of ceived many Wounds, had ſurrendeted to the Hetrurians; who had granted them 
a * E nothing but their Lives, and the Cloaths they had on. In this deſtitute Condition 


CaMILLUS; - 


DiRatar.-. 


2 


"little reſt here, and lay down yaur HBurdens, and refreſh yourſelves. I will ſo, 


Eurrep. B. 2. retaken Suri from the Hetrurians. Some Hiſtorians indeed make Camillus u ; 


Plut. Life of of Jupiter Capitolinus. Then was the Glory of Camillus bright enough ta ob 


Canil. 


* * 


Part of his Victories to Chance. But after, theſe three laſt Expeditions, again 
three different Nations, who, were partly overcome by Force, and partly by Con- 


forced to canton them in the Villages round about Rome. And now, after theſe i 


nour was deerced him on three different Accounts. 1. For having conquered the 
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therefore they had left their own Country, and were going in ſearch, of new Habi ; 4 | 
M. Festus - tations, When they met Camillus, who. was leading an Army to their Relief. A: 


ſoon as they ſaw the Rewans, this unfortunate Multitude threw. themſelves at the 


Diftator's Feet, The Women wept; the Children cried ; and Camillus was greatly 
moved at this melancholy Sight. Hax, ſaid he to theſe afflicted People; take ; if 


dry up your Tears, aud transfer your Sorrows from you to your Enemies. It was 4 
Part of Cammlus's' Character to be able to form an exact Judgment beforehand, of 
the Situation in which he ſhould find his Enemies at his Arrival, and to know how 8 
to make his Advantage of it. He ſuſpected, that the Hetrurians would give them. 
felves wholly up to plundering the City, and enjoying the Booty they ſhould ting 
in it, without being upon their Guard, or obſerving any Diſcipline. And he wy 
not miſtaken. The Roman Army paſſed through the Territory of Sutri, without 
finding any advanced Guard poſted, or any Scouts ſent out. The Hetrurians could 
not believe; that the Dic ator could come ſo ſpeedily, from ſo great a diſtance, » 
to ſurpriae them. Nevertheleſs, he was already at their Gates, which he found 
open, whilſt the Enemy was entirely taken up, either with plundering the Houſc, 
and carrying off the Spoils, or feaſting on the Proviſions they found in them. 
that Camillus and his Romans marched. into Sutri without any Oppoſition, and 
then ordered the Gates to be ſhut. And now the Hetrurians ſeemed to awake BY 

a little out of their Stupefaction. The greateſt Part of them ran in Crowds to the th. 
Gates; to eſcape out of Suri; but all the Paſſages out of the City were ſhut uy, ne 


| Then ſome aſſembled together in Deſpair, and reſolved to die ſighting: but the pri. the 


dent Dictatar v ordered Quarter to be offered to all that would lay down ther the 
Arms. Upon this therefore there was no more fighting: all ſubmitted to the of 
Conqueror, and were well {atisficd, that they had ſaved their Lives. So that the 
City of Sutri, which was twice taken in one Day, was immediately reſtored to is ren 
Inhabitants, who did not wait for the Performance of the Dictators Promiſes in for 
vain. The Number of the Hetrurian Priſoners was ſo great, that Camillus ws 


glorious Exploits, Which were finiſhed in ſo little time, Camillus had nothing mer 
to do, but to teturn home, and enter Rowe, in Triumph, a third time. This Ho i 


Foſſci. 2. For having taken the capital City of the Aqui; and, 3. For having 
have had three ſeveral: Triumphs ſucceſſively, after this glorious Campaign: but i 
is a Miſtake. The greateſt Part of the Captives which graced his Proceſſion, wer 
Hetrurcdns 4 who were all ſold, and Money enough raiſed thereby, to pay the N: 
man Ladies for all the fewels which they had lent the Republick; And beſides th 
three Vaſes of Gold Were purchaſed with the Remainder, Camilluss Name in 
ſeribed on them, and they placed at the Feet of the Statue of Juno, in the Temple 


ſcure that of all his Rivals. Theſe envious Men had hitherto aſcribed the great 


duct, Envy itſelf was ſilent, and honoured the ſuperior Merit of the great Camilli. 
In his DiFatorſhip 9" the City was rebuilt, and repeopled. All the Romans, whs 
had retired to Ya, to avoid the Trouble and, Expence of rebuilding their Houle 
wete ſummoned to return to the Capital. At firſt indeed they murmured at it 
and their Grumblings fell little hort of a Sedition. But being at laſt ordered 10 
return, and repeople their old Habitations, by a certain Day, on Pain of Death; 
their Fears made them obedient; and Rome, in a Year's time, made as good! 
Figure as before. n ee e wen 

90 According to Pluzarch; the greateſt Part of Capewares, and Fakſcz, for their faithful Adheren® 
. 2 furprized in the midſt of Wine to the Republick a ing War. They bs 
and good Cheer, and were put to the Sword, in all, continues he, fled to Rome for Refuge, and 
the Houſes, in Sr fn. Return for their Fidelity, Lands were affigned 1 
91 Liey ſuys, the Senate granted the Privileges every one of them. © n 

of Romer Citizens, the ſame Year, to the Veiemter, | | 
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9. XVI. Warn 
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F. XVI. Warn the time came for new Elections, che Republick again choſe Vear of 


1 itſelf fix Governors, with the Title of Military Tribwnes ; whoſe Names were, RO M E 


. dune, 2. Servint, L. Fubus, L. Aqmilius, L. Lucretius, and Ser. CSV. 


0 


Ie 


3 * Hulpicins. But it's probable there was ſome Defect, in Point of Religion, in the C Qurecr:- 


1 their Office, out of Scruples, which the late Misfortunes made yet more common L1vs,L.Aqui- 


1 nienſes; and took two Cities there, Cortwoſa 93 and Cuntenebra. Theſe were both 


the Lands of this new Conqueſt to themſelves. The Tribunzs t 
; WY plained, That the Nobility, ever covetous 2 appropriating Lands, which onpht to be 
e 


.* - 
9 

* 

} 5 

1 

* 


on it. But now theſe Lands are to be for ever plundere 


8 Grandſon. of Pabline. He was now 


Comitia, wherein they were elected. At leaſt we ſhall ſoon fe them laying down v. Sra- 


9 
vVivs, L. Ju- 


among the Romans. Nevertheleſs, Affairs abroad proſpered, under the new Ad- £105, L. Lo- 


miniſtration. Some Roman Troops were ſent into the Country of the aqui; — 


not indeed to make War with them; they were already ſubdued; but to puniſh Military Tri- 
chem with a general Devaſtation, and put it out of their Power to revolt. As to 2065: 


the Hetrurians, the Romans marched an Army into the Lucumomp of the Turqui- Liv. B.6.c-4 


diſmantled, and their very Names were ſo buried in Oblivion, that we don't find 


mem mentioned by any Hiſtorians, or Geographers, who lived after they were de- 


ſtroyed. Cortuoſa was taken by Surprize, and without any Oppoſition : but Conte- 


(era ſuſtained: a Siege for ſome time; which the Romans purſued cloſely, Day 


and Night. They were divided into ſix Bodies, which relieved one another every 


IX ſix Hours, and gave the Beſiegers no Reſpite. Being therefore worn out with the 


continual Attacks of ſo many Troops, which were always freſh, they at length ſur- 


rendered. As to the Booty, the Military Tribunes intended to have appropriated 


it to the publick Treaſury z but the Soldiers were too quick for them, and ſeized it. 
As the Romans were now in a building Humour, it was thought proper to repair 
the Capitol: and new Works were added to thoſe Parts of the Hill, which were 


never before covered with Stones, and where the Gauls had endeavoured to ſcale 


the Citadel; by which they were rendered utterly unpaſſable. This Edifice was 

thought a beautiful one, even in the time 94 of Auguſtus, after the City was full 

of pompous Decorations. e oft e oy aig 
Taz Tribunes of the People had now continued ſilent for ſome time. But they 

renewed their ſeditious Harangues, as ſoon as Rome was reinſtated. in her former 

flouriſhing Condition. Camillus's new Conqueſts furniſhed theſe factious Men with 

a Pretence for raiſing Diſturbances. They revived the old Quatrels, about the 


: Diſtribution of Lands. The Pomptin Territory, which had hitherto been ſtruggled 


for, by the Volſei and Romans, was now no longer Matter of Diſpute between 
them. Rome had taken Poſſeſſion of it; but the Patritians had e agen all 
erefore com- Liv. B.6. c. 5. 


common, had taken Poſſeſſion of them for themſelves, excluſive of all others. At this 
rate, ſaid they, we ſball ſuffer more from the Uſurpation of the Patricians, than we 
did from the Diſputes we had with the Volſci, about the Property of this Territory. 
For we then, by Intervals, made Incurſions into it, and brought away ſorhe Booty 

| | 7 by Patricians only : 
And if we tamely ſuffer them to enjoy their Uſurpations now, without demanting / 
the Share which belongs to us, how can we ever hope to recover it afterwards 
However, theſe Declamations made but ſlight Impreſſions on the People. They 
were too much taken up with building their Houſes, to attend to them, and came 
but in ſmall Numbers to hear the Harangues of theſe Declaimers. Befides, the Ci- 
tizens were fo drained of their Money, that they had not enough left to cultivate 
new Farms, and ſtock them with Cattel : So that the Tribunes Project vaniſhed. 
This was an ill chofen time for them to attempt to gain Weight and Authority 


52 In the Faſt; Capitol we read, Quin Ser- of Servilinr whoni hs cells, Zavids, and the Sur 
vikus,, O. F. P. N. that is, the Son of Fe and name of Larretiats, whom he calls Hnenr. 
ilitary Tri- 99 Authors have not told us enough of the old 


bane the fifth time, according to theſe Faſti, which 
ge him the two Surnames of Priſexs and Fidenas. 
Titus Quinctius Cincinnatus was the Grandſon of 
2 * 3 of . en 2 Of the Gs 

ur Military Tribunet, L. Falins, L. Aquilins, L. 
Lucretins, and Servins Sulpicine, the firl is ſurnam- 
ed Ialus, the ſecond. Corvec, the third Tricipitimmt, 
and the fourth Ruf But Diadora Siculns differs 
fron the F2/ts Capitolini, both as to the Prammen 


Situation of Cortuoſa, and Contenobra, to enable us 


to ſay exactly whete thoſe Cities ſtood. All we 


know of them is, that they belonged to the Hetra- 
rians, and were not far from Targuimir. 


94 Livy tells us, that this Building was ſo: besu- | 
tiful, in his Fime, as to deſerve every Body's: No- 


tice. Capimlium ſarro adrato ſub, 
ed, Bae ge in arbis conſÞreret- 
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Year. of among the Multitude. As for the Military Tribunes 95, they owned their Election il 


X O E had been defective; and leſt the Irregularities of the former Comitia ſhould be con. 


by” 5 , tinued. in ſucceeding ones, they voluntarily laid down their Office. So that, after 26 
Q” Qumerr--ſhort: Interregnum, in which M. Manlius Capitolinus, Serv. Sulpicius, and L. Vale. i; 


vn We Tig Potitus, governed the Republick, the Elections of ſupreme Magiſtrates came 


Ver of. F. XVII. Wner the ſix Military Tribunes, 95 L. Papirius, C. Sergius, L. Ah. 
XO ME bus,” L. Menenins, L. Valerius, and C. Cornelius were choſen, Rome was in Peace il 
9 at home and abroad; and they were wholly employed in Works of Peace. In the 


L. Paymws, time of the War with the Gault, the Romans had made a Vow to erect a Temple 3 ; 


g. Stams to the God Mars: and T. Quinctius, one of the Duumviri, who preſided oye: 
L. EMulLrus, g | FRO 4 | ; a : = | 
L Muzxivs, the Affairs of Religion, was now nominated to dedicate it. After this, the Num. 


9: 


I. Vaizzwvs, ber of the Roman Tribes was increaſed. The Right of Citizenſhip had indeed very 


9 The Romans; terrified at the very Remembrance 
of their late, Calamities; accuſed themſelves of Neg- 
ligence in the Worſhip of their Gods, and the O 
Kaden of thoſe Cetemonies in which their Reli- 
ion chiefly conſiſted. The Fear of provoking the 
8 ds, and drawing down freſh Misfortunes on 
themſelves for Want of Care in religious Concerns, 
made them carry their Cautions even to Superſti- 
tion. The new Military Tribunet being prepoſſeſſed 
with theſe Notions, abdicated the Magiſtracy, out 
of an Opinion that their Election had been made 
againſt the Will of the Gods; that is, under inau- 
ſpicious Omens. Indeed, the holding the Comitia 


was always preceded by, and attended with, ſome 


religious Obſervances, which were as follow. 
ff. The Magiſtrate who preſided: in the Aſſembly, 
went to the Capitol, or ſome other Place within the 


Pamærium, or Incloſure of the City, and there, at- 


: __ by the Ang: r, conſulted the Auguries, before 
went to the Campus Martius. And if the Ob- 


ſervations were fortunate, the People were aſſembled 
to proceed to the Election of new Magiſtrates. If 


not, the Comitia were poſtponed to ſome other Day. 
Ay. The Candidates were obliged to wait for the 
 Azgur's Anſwer. \ Thoſe who are to enter upon any 


Office,” ſays Dion. Hal. paſs the 175 in Tents, 


whence they go out at break of Day the next Morn- 
ing, to repeat ſome Prayers in an open Place. Then 
the Augurs come and tell them what manifeſt Proofs 
Heaven has given its rejecting. or approving of 
their Election. This Cuſtom of conſulting the Will 


of the Gods by Augaries, had long ſubſiſted: But 


in the Greek Hiſtorian's Time it was nothing more 
than a mere Shadow of what it had been. The 
Romans being grown leſs ſcrupulous, had ſhaken off 
the Yoke of fo troubleſome a Law, which was a 
[Reſtraint upon the Ambition of the Great. The 
Aazgurs were then conſulted only for Form's ſake : 
"And they always return'd a favourable Anſwer, 
without making any Obſervations. But the Devotees 
among the Pagans lamented this diſorderly Practice. 


They thought it the only Source of the Misfortunes 


with which the Republick was afflicted, from Time 
to Time, in the midſt of its Proſperities. 3aly. As 
the Comitia by Curiæ, and by Centuries, were both 
thought religious . Aſſemblies by the Roxrans, they 
8 prepared themſelves for them, by Prayers, 
and publick Sacriſices, in order to ſecure the Pro: 
tection of the Gods. 4hly. The Comitia either 1 
Curie, or Centuries,” were interrupted, and poſt- 
poned to another Day, if either any Perſon fell 
down of the Falling-Sickneſs, or the Thunder 
[= nag or a Storm or Tempeſt happened, at the 
Time of their Deliberations. - And laſtly; the Aſ- 
ſemblies of the People, and Elecions of Magiſtrates 
were both ſubject to many trifling Obſervances be- 
fore they could be deemed legal, the Folly of which 


* - 


Cornelius, ſurnamed Coſſus. He ſeems to have been 4 
the Son of Cneius Coſſus, who had been twice A. 


lerius Aulus. 


Tribes, according to their Seniority, as near as we 


_ Military lately been granted to the Veientes, Capenates, and Faliſci, who had adhered to 42 
Tribunes. the Romans :. but this was not all. The Republick aſſigned them Lands in the 


conquered Parts of Hetruria. And as there had hitherto been but 97 few Roman i 


Tribes, 
the Romans themſelves acknowledge. But at the 7 
Time we are ſpeaking of, all theſe were eſteemed 
Parts of Religion; and ever ſince the taking of Rome, 1 
the People being become more fearful, multiplie | 
their religious Duties, in Proportion as they advanced 
in Superſtition. In civitate plena religionum, tum etian 
ab recenti clade ſuperſtitiaſis Principibus, ut renous- | 
rentur auſpicia, res ad interregnum rediit, lays Livy, 
B. 6. g. 5. | ; | 5 oh 5 "= 
96 Neither Livy nor Diodorut give L. Papiriu YG 
any Surname. Figbius and Sigonius ſay he wi 
ſurnamed Curſor, and was the ſame with the Cen. 
L. Papirius Curſor, who took the laſt Cenſus f 
the People. Diodorus is miſtaken in putting Caim 
Servilius, inſtead of Caius Sergius; as he allo is, in 
making L. Mallius one of theſe Military Tribune, 
inſtead of Lucius Menenius Lanatns. He likewiſe | 
ſtrikes Lucius /AEmilins Mamercinas, who was now | 
Military Tribune the ſecond time, out of this Lilt; 
and puts Quintus Fabius in his room. In the old I 
Editions of Livy, we don't find the Name of Cain il 


litary Tribune. L. Valerius N was now 
created Military Tribune the third time, according 
to Livy; and Diodorus gives him the Name of /. 


97 Beſides the four City-Tribes, whoſe Extcnt Bl 
and Situation we have already obſerved, , Serviu 
Tullius eſtabliſhed alſo fifteen Country-Tribes in the 
Roman Territory. So that the whole Number, in 
his Reign, amounted to nineteen. And if we add BW. 
to theſe nineteen, two others which Livy ſays were Bil 
eſtabliſhed in the Year 258. Rome Tribus una & Wl 
vigints factæ, they will then be twenty one. To > 
which if we add likewiſe the four new ones men- 
tioned by the Latin Hiſtorian in this Place, that will Bl 
bring them to twenty five, agreeably to the Remark 
of the ſame Writer, Eæque vi inti quingue Tribuun 
numerum explevere. The Name of the Conntry- 


can judge, are theſe. 1. THE TRIBE ROMUIIA, Wl 
which, according to Feſtus and Varro, lay Welt of 
the Tyber, in the Neighbourhood of Rome. It col- 
tained the firſt Lands which Romulus gained by Con- 
= from the Hetrurians, and reached from tht 
Janiculus to the Sea: Diodorns and Strabo agree, in 
giving it this Situation. 2. Tre TRIBE LEMO 
NIA, on the Eaſt Side of the Tyber. It took Is 
Name from a Village near Rome, on the Side 0 
the Gate Capena, on the great Road to the Count!) 
of the Latini. 3. THE IRIE PUPINIA was in La. 
tium, on the Eaſt Side of the Tyber, and at a little 
diſtance from the City, according to Livy, B. 36 
and in the Neighbourhood of 7. alen, according 
to Feſtus. 4. TE TRE CLAUDIA, was one o 
the moſt ancient. It took its Name at firlt my 
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5 vibes, beyond the Tyber; which had a Right of Suffrage in the Comitia; there Year of 
ere four new ones now created, under the Names of the Tribes, Stellatina, Tro- R OM E 
in, Sabatina, and Narnienſis. We may remember, that Servius Tullius in- 9 
cd nineteen Tribes at firſt, four in the City, and fifteen in the Country: and L Parzivs, 
ec have ſeen, that two others were created in the Time of the Republick. So &*. Military 
at if we add theſe four to the one and twenty ancient Tribes, the Number of tgje 
bole will be five and twenty, which all enjoyed the ſame Rights and Privileges. 

$7 of in the Country had as much Authority as thoſe in the City; and all together 

ade up that Body, which was called The Roman People, and The Comitia by Tribes. 

Nat in the mean time, the Tribunes of the People revived the Quarrel about the 
iſtribution 95 of Lands. The Citizens were now more at leiſure; ſo that they 
M0:mbled to hear their Tribunes, in greater Numbers than they had done the Year 
efore: and yet, which may ſeem very ſtrange, no popular Faction then aroſe. 

4 Nevertheleſs, the Senate was divided into Parties. They received Advice, that the 

7 tins and Hernici had taken up Arms, but they did not think them formidable 
enough to have a War declared with them; and were more intent upon the Mo- 
ions of the Hetrurians, whoſe Ruin they were projecting. 


* 


S. XVIII. Taz Expectation therefore of an approaching War, made the Centuries Year of 


4 huſe Camillus again, for one of the ſix Military Tribunes, for the next Year. The 3 
ö Place in which it lay : but afterwards it changed bus Nurniegſa. In moſt Editions of Livy, we red WY 


for the Name of the Claudian Family; which Tribus Arnienfis, THE TRIBE OF THE ARNE.. But M. Furivs 
vas incorporated into this Tribe, when the Head of it's certain the Romans had not penetrated fo far as CamiiLus, 
hat Family, ins Clauſus, ſince called Appius to the River Arne. For this Reaſon, modern Au- SER. Corne- 
„ landins, retired to Rome; with his Attendants, who thors have put Narnienſit, inſtead of Arnienſis. Ne- L195, Q SER- 
' FSÞbtained of the Republick, Lands for them to culti- vertheleſs, if they would juſtify their Correction, Is, L. 
"Fate, in one of the moſt antient Tribes beyond the they ought to have ſhewn, that the Republick al- Q!Xc71v5, 


v CF -verone. 5. Tas Tre PAT RIA, and its Ter- ready reached to the Banks of the Nar; but of this" - eee 
„ cory, lay on the Side of Taſculam, near the Tribe neither do any of the Hiſtorians of old Nome fur- il Ne 
of RP inia. At leaſt, Feſtus tells us, That theſe two niſh them with any Proof, nor can they draw any punes W 

.; ies were ſo near one another, that they often from old | Inſcriptions, wherein we don't find The : 

in! me to Blows about their Limits. THE TRmES Tribe of Nar ſo much as once named. Some there- 


.ZEMILIA, 7. CoRNELiaA, 8. Fama, 9. MExtexia, fore gueſs, it ſhould not be Arriex/is, but Axienſit, 


o. POLLIA, 11. VOLTINIA, 12. GALERIA, 13. Ho- Tre TRR Axia: which, fay they, lay near a City 


. 


ATIA, 14. SERGIA, and 15. VETURIA, loſt their of that Name, in the Territory of Targuinii. Whilſt 


. id Names, which they had taken from the Places others pretend, that the Tribe *. here ſpeaks of, was 
7 which they lay, to aſſume thoſe of the Families, Tux TRE of THE Axio, Tribus Anien/is, and 
FA hich were as it were the Patrons, and moſt con- not Arniexfis. 1. Becauſe the Copyiſts might eaſily 
en derable Members, of them. All we know of their miſtake, in putting one of theſe Words for the other, 
4. ituation, is, that they lay in the Roman Territory, ſince they are ſo very much alike. 2. Becauſe it is 
\ ROME in Liam, others in Sabinia, and ſome in a certain the Romans had Lands on the Banks of the 


anton of Hetruria, which bordered upon the 75 Anio, at that time. 3. Becauſe all Authors agree, 


in 5 | er, and was called Septem Pagiam, that is, The that The Tribe of the Anio was one of the thirty 


ves Villages; which the Lacumony of the Verentes five Tribes, whereas they don't mention The Tribe 
ad formerly yielded to Romalzs. They lay be- of the Nar. . 4. Becauſe it is certain there was ano- 

reen Veii, the Tyber, the Sea, and the River Aron. ther Tribe, which bore the Name of Arnienſit. Now. 

6. TRE TRIBE CRUSTUMINA, ſo called from the it appears, that the Romans, had not yet made any 

i of Craſtuminum, in the Country of the S. Conqueſts. on the Banks of the Arne, in the V ear 

g. Feſtus indeed places it in Tuscany, near a 367. This Tribe therefore was of later Date than 

in of the ſame Name; but his Teſtimony is not Tue Tribe of the Anio. 5. Becauſe, ſay the Authors 1 
more Weight than Livy's, who makes Sparins of this Opinion, The Tribe of the Arne was the laſt, > 


5 eaſlinus ſpeak thus, B. 42. Spurins Liguſtinut, and fartheſt diſtant from Rome, of any of the Country- 
en. %, Cruſtuminæ, ex Sabinis ſum orinndus. 17. THE Tribes; grounding themſelves: upon this Paſſage) of 
vill E VEIENTINA, beyond the Tyber, in that Part Cicero, - againſt Rullus: A ſuburrana nſque ad Ar- 


3 f Taſcany, which the Romans had made themſelves zienſem. Whence it will follow, that. it was of 
alters of, before the Conqueſt of Veii. Yeientina later date than The Tribe of the Anio. But the 
% Veiis Urbe dicka, licet nondum efſet a Ro- Reader is left to his own Judgment in this Matter. 
is oppugnata . . . - Feftus. 18. TRE TRIBE Our Rule, amidſt this Confufion, was to. follow 
WP ELLATINA, was fo called from the Name of a the moſt correct Editions of Livy. 21. Tux TRIER 
tle Country in Hetraria, near Capena), a little SanaTinA' poſſeſſed a Part of Tuſcany, between Su- 
ond Veii, which the Romans had already con- tri, and the Sea, near the Lake formerly called La- 

vered ſome Years ſince. They, who place it in cas Sabatinus, now Lagodi Bracciano. Some Au- 


,ON- - 6.74 vals 1 * f 5 

b Neighbourhood of Srellate, a. City of Campania, thors mention a City of Sabatuw, ſituated on che 
1 ont conſider, that the Republick had not yet ex- ſame Lake: but there are now no Footſteps of it 
0 nded its Conqueſts ſo far. Stellating Tribus dick temaining. Sabatina Tribus, 4 Lacs Sabatino qui 
: is on 22 a Copy qui eſi in Campania, £6 eo qui eſt eſt in Etruria, juxta mare, ad mingue millia. e 
e k ed, Regione Capena, ex quo T uſts profetti ſhall ſpeak of the ten other Tribes Which were added 


n Campum Stellatem appellaverunt .. . Feſtus. to the twenty five here mentioned, in their proper 


tr : ; | 
75 | 5 Tur TRUE TROMENTNa, We know not Place, according to their Date. 
lie er the true Situation of this Tribe, or of the To- 98 The Diltribution here ſpoken of, was the Diſtti - 
36 wry Territory, or Field, which gave Name to bution of the Latids in the Pomptis Territory. L. 
dnt 5 ll we know, is, that it was a Part of Tzſ- Sicinins, then Tribune of zhe People, was the moſt 
edt y. Tromentina Tribus a Campo Tromentino dicta. zealous Proſecutor of this Affair in fayour of the 


% Feſtus. 20. Tut TRE or THE Nas, Tri- Commons. by 
oL. II. | — Lo 
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Year of five Collegues they gave him, were 99 Serv. Cornelius, Q. Servilius, L. Quinctius 
ROME Z. Horatius, and B. Valetins. They were all Men of Moderation, who knew 
N now to do both themſelves and Camillus Juſtice. We have obſerved, that it wa Ml 
N. Foktvs already teſolyed to turn the Arms of the Republick againſt the Hetrurians. But 
8 News came from the Pomprin Territory, which altered that Deſign. Thoſe No. 
. e miths who had made themſelves Maſters of it, had been obliged to quit it, and 1 ; 

brought Advice to Rome, that the Hntiates had entred it in Arms, and the Latin, 
permitted their Youth to come and commit Hoſtilities there. And the Republic, i 
was not yet in a Condition to neglect the leaſt Motions towards a War. How. i 
ever, it rejoiced exceedingly, that Camillus was in the Adminiſtration 3 becauſe ic i 
he had not been Military Tribune, there would have been a Neceſſity of creatine 
him Dictator. Indeed Camillus became ſo now in effect; tho' he had not the 9 
Title, he diſcharged the chief Part of that Office. His Collegues agreed, that it 
was neceſſary to inveſt him with the ſole Management of Affaits in time of Wat; 
and declared they thought it no Diſhonour to themſelves, to transfer their Honou, 
and all their Power, into the Hands of fo great a Man. It was in full Senate, th 
the five Military Tribunes thus ſacrificed their own Intereſts to the Glory of Camillu, 
and the God of the Publick. But he, who did not expect this, was confoundeq i 
at the Deferenice they paid him, and replied ; What Obligations dre you now layin ll 
me under, Conſcript Fathers! and what u Weight are you, my illuſtrious Collegi, 
wu me with! This is putting me under a Neveſſity of mating new Attem 
2# 


J 

( 

2% th improve my pat Laboins and former Vigitace, in order to af, i x 
 Expettations of the Republick, and the Eſteem of the City and the Senate. I * 
ell ſatisfied, we have not much to fear from a War with the Antiates; bat I 5 
dal iche [ame time convinced, that this is not @ time for Rome to neglect any thin, ll 7 

© confidering to what her late Misfortunes reduced her, and her later Viclories ha * 
raiſed” Ber. - U 

w 

C 


Su 


"SS EEXE a 


Provinces Camillus alligned them. Only P. Valerius refuſed to put himielf up 
an equal Foot with Cami e the Army. Ten Pal be my bie 
tator, ſaid he to him, , 1 will. ſerve under gon, 4s your General of Horſe. 


*% 


TiIIs great Gomplaiſance, which was founded in the vaſt Eſteem Camillus vn x 
then in, turned to the Advantage of 'the/Repulblick, He marched againft the En 
Liv. B.6.c7. mies of Rome, and was abſolute , Maſter of his Troops. The Antzazes, in Cor 
| N Doin VION a3 oth en e ode bind. ant 003 ba ile bs ORR Sy Gore... % F 
99 This was Cenis, fotrth Miliraty Tribune. tit Poplicola, was the Son of L. Palerins Patin i 
ſip, and not his fifth, as {Vine Auchots 2 it Who Was Coal with Marca Manlins, and d. 
0 


0. be. Serviks Cornelins, ſutnamed Mal reg, 52 of Horſe, in Cami llat'ð ſecond De, a 
was. noh elected the Tecond 'tittie. O. , Diodor#t mentions but four MAtary Tiba, 1 
1 5 was now tthde e Tn the Urn this Feat, Ser. Cornelius, Q. Strvilias, M. Fon 
ne. I | nijpitted'ro and L. Oni, Yo 
: Seroilins Priſcns, The lat- 100 e Soldiers Who were Eiinided the Seri 
er, And acquired that Sur- On the account of Sickneſs, were called Con 
ins Nec. Milites;, whereby they webe Ciftinguiſhed bo ke 
the Bro- Math, hg Od T&ved their fall Term of Len 
Hibwne in and; bad a Right to retice and ſtom choſe who we 
& Bal turned out & [the Atty Vin Diſcharge. $1 


junclia 
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junction with the Latins and Hernici, were aſſembled near Satricum. Their Army Year of 


was numerous, . 
this prodigious Number of Enemies gave the Romans at firſt ſome Terror. 


of the Soldiers, as they were drawing them up, that they were terrificd: Which C- 
being told Camillus the General, he inſtantly mounted his Horſe, rode through all 
the Ranks of his Army, and looking his Soldiers in the Face, ſaid to them: Þellow- 
Soldiers, why don't I ſee that Foy and Deſire of fighting in your Looks, which you 
uſed to have ?. Have you forgotten who I am, who you yourſebves, and who your 
Enemies, are? | Have not the Volſci and Latins been the Occaſions of your gaining 
immortal Fame? Have you not conquered Veii, beaten the Gauls, and delivered 
Rome, under my Command? Did you not, in the very laſt Victories you gained 
under me, vanquiſh theſe very Volſci you are now afraid of, and the Hetrurians 
with them? Am I not Camillus, becauſe I have not the Title of Dictator? He 
aſſured, neither Honours nor Baniſbment make any Alteration in me. I am ſtill 
Camillus, you are Romans, and our Enemies are Volſci. 7. he War is the ſame 
with former ones, and 'why then ſhould the Succeſs be different? Do you but at- 
tack the Enemy, and we ſhall ſucceed, as uſual. Tou will conquer, and they will 
fly. As ſoon as he had ſaid this, Camillus diſmounted, took the next Standard- 
bearer to him by the Hand, led him towards the Enemy, and cried, Soldiers, ad- 
vance. A noble Example, which raiſed all their Courage! They were aſhamed 
not to follow through any Danger, a General who was already advanced in Years, 
and expoſed himſelf to the firſt Attack. The Romans, after they had made a great 
Shout, came to the Charge, and mutually encouraged one another to fight; crying, 
March, - Follow the General. Nor was this all. A Standard was 'thtown into the 


middle of the Enemy's Battalions, by Camillus's Order: which made the Soldiers 
who were fighting in the firſt Ranks earneſt to recover it. Then the Antiates gave 


way on the Right; and their Fears, ſpreading from Line to Line; affected even tlic 


Corps-de-reſerve. Camilluss Preſence, who appeated every where, tertifted the 
Enemy more than all the Bravery of his Soldiers. Wherever he came, Victory 


ö 

followed him. But whilſt he was in the Right Wing, his Left ſuffered; he 
therefore mounted his Horſe again, haſted thither, ſhew'd himſelf there armed. 
7 = with a Foot: Soldier's Buckler, and told his Romans the Advantages his Right Wing 
iS had gained. Upon this, the Battel was renewed, and the Enemy were teady to diſ- 


perſe, when ſuddenly a Storm came upon them; and was the ſole Occaſion of the 


x = Romans not reaping the Fruits of a complete Victory. The Enemy was fo pent 
up, that it was difficult for them to make their Eſcape ; and the Romany wete ſo 
fatigued, that they were not able to kill the Fugitives. Camillus therefore (otitided 
32 Retreat, and in the Night, ſome of thoſe of his Enemies, whom the Sword had 
1 ſpared, fled.” The Latins and Hernici ſeparated from the Voiſei, returned heme, 
aud by their ſudden leaving the Confederacy, ſnewed that their ill Succeſs had 
made them repent of their ill Deſigns. The Volſci alone continued in their Camp, 
and had no other Refuge, but to retire to ſome Place of Safety. The City of 
CLetricum therefore being near at hand, they took Refuge there: but its Ramparts 


were too weak Obſtacles to top the General's Progteſs. -He immediately ſurrounded 

Satricum, and threw up Lines of Circumvallation about it. And then finding 
that the Beſieged had neither Courage enough to make Sal lies, or to be brought to a 
Battel, he haſtned the taking of the City. Romans, ſaid he to his Soldiers, have 


le- : > © The: tary o 3 2 | , 104 1 S 
„on 4 mind to make this Siege as tedious as that of Veii us? Let ws ſubdue the 


Place immediately. It is eaſy to do ſo, if your Courage be as great as the Fears 


% Enemy. Camillus is believed and obeyed. The Roman, ſcale che Walls on 
all Sides, and the City is ſoon taken by Aſſault. The Volſei throw down. their 


Arms, and ſurrender at Diſcretion. J))CCͥͤ wr ĩͤ . YA 
Tux General had alſo fotmed à more important Deſign than this, which was to 


beſiege the rebellious City of Autium, which had been the Occaſion, of the War: 


0 but he wanted Ammunitions and Machines for ſo great an Enterprize. He there- 
oF fore quitted the Army, left it under the Command of his Collegue Yalerius, 


and returned to Rome, to ſollicit che Senate's Conſent for going. on this deſigned 
Expedition, and to get Proviſions and proper military Inſtruments for it. But 
whilſt he was propoſing this Affair to che Senate, ſome Deputics * 
N ee 9 Nepete 


\ 


becauſe their Youth were greatly multiplied during the Peace: and R © M E 
The CCCLXVIIL. 


inferior Officers of the Army perceived it. They ſaw, by the Words and Looks M. Fuss 
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Year of Nepete 101 and. Sutri, two Cities in Alliance with Rome, in the Neighbourhood of 
ROM E the Hetrurians. They demanded Succours againſt the Hetrurians, who were af. 
CCCLXVITE ſembled together under Arms, in order to invade theſe two Frontier Towns. Theſe 
M Fuzius Places were as it were the Keys of Hetruria, and the Bulwarks of the Romans. 50 
Caunuvs, that theſe new Difficulties made it neceſſary to employ the Troops of the Repub. 
8 lick, and Camilluss Valour, on that Side. Nothing more was ſaid of Antiun. 

The Senate prevailed on the General to march an Army againſt the Hetrurians, 
and the Troops aſſigned him were thoſe which Serv//zus o had commanded in Rome, 
and kept in a readineſs to march on any Emergency. Camillus would much rather 
have led the ſame Army into Hetruria, which had juſt been victorious under his 
'Command; but he ſubmitted to the Inclinations of the Senate, with this only Pro- 
viſo, that Valerius ſhould likewiſe be joined with him in the Command of th: mM 
new Body of Troops committed to his Conduct. So that 103 Quinctius and He. 

ratius were put at the Head of the victorious Army, which Camillus had left in the ll 
,. ꝛmdf ß A ED ATR wren 130 A4R oo RB 
_CAMILLUS and Valerius {et out for the new War: and upon their Arrival 
they found Sutri not only beſieged, but half taken. The Hetrurians had made 
themſel ves Maſters of ſome of the Gates; and the Inhabitants in the Heart of the 8 
City, had no other Way left to defend themſelves, but by the Barricadoes which 
they had made in the Streets. The Enemy had taken Poſſeſſion of all the Avenues 8 
behind them: So that the dͤutrini were ſcarce in a Condition, either of holding out 
any long time againſt the Enemy, or of receiving any Succours from their Allies. 
But nevertheleſs, as ſoon as they heard Camillus was come to their Relief, the very 
Name of ſo great a General gave them new Life, whilſt the Hetrurians on the 
other hand preſſed upon the Beſieged with leſs Vigour than before. Camillus, in 
the mean time, divided his Army into two Bodies With one of theſe he ordereli 
Jalerius to march round the Walls, and make a Feint of ſcaling them; not with 
any real Intent to enter the City that Way, but only to terrify the Hetrurians, and 
by attacking them in Front, to force them to give the Sutrini (who were attacked 
by them) time to breathe. With the other, Camillus himſelf undertook to charge i 
the Enemy in the Rear, force his Way into the City, and ſhut in the Enemy be- 
tween the Beſieged and Him. A Deſign, which was not only very prudent in itſelf, 
but executed with equal Expedition. The Romans appeared ſcaling the Walls on 
one Side of the City, and at the ſame time entring it, in Order of Battel, on the 
other. Upon which, the Fright of the Hetrurians was general. They fled, away in 
Crowds through a Gate which was not inveſted. Camilluss Troops made. a great 
Slaughter of them within the City; whilſt Valerius put great Numbers of the Fu- 
gitives to the Sword, in the Country; and continued cutting them in pieces, till 

IxEN, from reconquering Sutri, Camillus fled to the Deliverance of Nepete. 

But this ſecond Enterprize ſeemed more difficult than the former, Nepete had vo- 

luntarily ſurrendeted to the Hetrurians, and was become abſolutely. ſubject to them; 
before which it had been a free City. So that it was neceſſary, in order to proceed 

equitably, that Camillus ſhould begin with Negotiations, before he came to open 

Violence. And therefore a Meſſage was ſent to the chief Men of the Country, to 
know of them, whether they preferred their old Alliance with the Romans, to the 
late Treaty they had made with the Hetrurians, or not. To which they returning 
Nepete, now \Nepi, lay on the Borders of Choice, for ſo important an Expedition, as that 

od which the Republick was propoſing to carry on 2. 


101 
the Countries of the Faliſei and Veicntes. It ſtood ä ny 
gainſt the Herrariaus, and had much at heart. Bu 
the moſt rational Account to be given Of it, is, tha 
t 


in that Part of old Hezraria, which is now Part of 
Camillus had the Conduct of thoſe Troops con- 
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The 1 


Te Parrimom of St, Peter. 
_ 102 According 


the Troo s aſſigned over 


| to Canin; 


ing en, 
were tho 


i which had been before 
commanded by uinctins the Military Tribune, and 
not thoſe which had been under Servilizs's Com- 
mand. But this is evidently a Miſtake of the Co- 
pyiſt, wo took Lacius Quinctius for Onintns Ser- 
vit. The Body commanded by OQsinchinr, con- 
ſiſted; to 'Zivy's own Account, only of 
old Men, and ſuch Soldiers as were very unfit to 
ſupport the Fatigues and Labours of military Ser- 
Liees, by reaſon of their Infirmities. It is not there- 
fore probable, that the Senate ſhould make ſo odd a 
4 bt ; 4 


— 


” 9 ae 


ſides, it is evident from what follows, that Qui: 


mitted” to him, which had continued in Nome, un- 
der Serviliuss Command, in order to be read) 10 
march on the firſt Summons, either againſt the e- 
trurians, or againſt the Lazims and the Hernici. Be. 


tius was ſent againſt the Volſci with Horatins. | 
103 Quinctius 7 ſucceſſores Valerio in 
Valſcis mſhi, ſays Livy, B. 6. cb. 9. This confirms 
our Obſervation above. It is probable, Caintu. Ser- 
vilins took the Command of the Troops, which 
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Poſſeſſion of our Gates and Ramparts: the Romans began with laying their Terri- 
tory waſte. But theſe Hoſtilities did not move the Inhabitants. They appeared'to 


to bring up the Troops againſt this faithleſs City. Accordingly, Faſcines were cut 
in a neighbouring Foreſt, the Ditches filled with them, and the Walls ſcaled. And 
the Ardour of the Romans was ſo great, upon the firſt Shout they made to en- 


1 aſſaulted. But the Hetrurian Garriſon, and the Citizens, were very differently 


as for the Nepeſini, the Citizens who had had no hand in ſurrendring the City, 
bad their Lives and Effects given them. The Authors of the Revolt died by 
ce Axes of the Lictors. Such was the glorious Campaign, which continued 
to aggrandize the Name of the illuſtrious Camillus: But tho! it was diſtinguiſhed 
yy Victories and Conqueſt, no Triumph followed: Which we are doubtleſs to 
accribe to the Modeſty. of the General, who was not forward in asking an Honour 
ich he could not ſhare with his Collegues, whoſe Eſteem and Moderation had 
Wcontributed ſo much to his Glory, Nevertheleſs, this was a great and memorable 


f they had always had ſuch Magiſtrates as Camillus and his Collegues, they ſhould 
ever have been under any Neceſſity of creating Dictators. : 


£ 


auſe his Family lived in the Capitol, and becauſe he had preſerved this Citadel 
rom being ſurprized by the Gauls, could not bear to ſee his Glory obſcured by 


ready attempted to ſeduce the People, and bring them into his Meaſures; before 
amilluss Office expired. He was become the Protector of all People over - run 
ith Debt. As the neceſſary Expences of rebuilding their Houſes had exhanſted 
very Man's Purſe, feveral were forced to live upon Credit. And all Debtors (who 
cre innumerable) found a ready Help in the Patronage of this.illuſtrious Patrician, 
ho either paid their Debts, or gave Security for them. Theſe were the firſt Steps 
Manlius took toward that Tyranny which he attempted to uſurp. His Deſign ap- 
deared indeed but faintly, in this fourth Tribune ſpip of Camillus; but it afterwards 
ecame more notorious,” and we ſhall ſee it at laſt puniſhed: by that very Hero, 
yhom he intended to involve in the ſame Ruin with the Republicxk. 


e Latins and Hernici. Theſe old Allies had lately given but too plain Proofs 
f their Unfaithfulneſs, by taking up Arms againſt» Rome. They were therefore 
ammoned: to ſhew Cauſe, why they had for ſome Years neglected to ſupply. the 
epublick with the Number of Troops they were obliged by their Conventions 
d furniſh. Upon which, the Diets of both Nations were aſſembled. The Roman 
heputies complained to them, that their Youth had joined with the Yo/ſtz, in com- 


ns, the following ſubmiſſive Anſwer.” The ungovernable young Fellows rw ad 
wed the Standards of the Volſci, did it, without either the Authority, or the Con- 
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ved. Not one of them is returned to his Fathers Houſe. And if our Troops 
e not ſerved in the Roman Armies in the late Wars, as uſual, it was only be- 
% they were wholly taten up with preſerving our own Lands from the Inuaſon 
be Volſci. The Neighbourhood. of - theſe People has been an-inceſſant Plagus to 

The Senate were very willing to accept of this Excuſe, tho they thought it 
ra subterfuge. There was indeed juſt Cauſe given for a War with theſe faith- 
Allies; but this was, not a Time for the Republick needleſiy to multiply Enc- 

Pcs. Thus ended one of Camilluss. Military Tribuneſhips, which brought him as 
uch Honour as the moſt glorious of his Dickator ſbips. an ee en 
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courage one another to the Attack, that the City was almoſt as ſoon taken, as 


treated. The Hetrurian Soldiers were all put to the Sword, without Diſtinction. 


F. XIX. Bur as well eſtabliſhed as Camillus's Reputation was, he had a Rival in 
Rome. | M. Manlius, who was ſurnamed Capitolinus, for two Reaſons, both be- 


nitting Hoſtilities againſt the Romans: And their Fears dictated to the two Nati- 
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only this ambiguous Anſwer, We are not our own Maſters, the Hetturians are in RN gs 
CCCLXVIIE. 
CAST, 


be better affected to the Hetrurians than the Romans. It was therefore neceſſary MM. Fonts 
AMILLUS, 
Sc. Military 


Tribunes. 


car for the Republick; inſomuch, that the People at Rome readily declared, that 


hat of Camillus. Nay, Manliuss Ambition carried him ſo far, as to make him Plur. Life of 
geſirous of becoming abſolute Maſter of the Republick; but the Superiority he was 
or aſſuming, was oppoſed by a greater Hero than himſelf. The artful: Manlius had 


Camil. 


; However, Camillus's Tribuneſhip did not end till he had obtained Satisfaction of Ziv. 5.6 c 10 


nt, of the Publick. And they have accordingly ſuffered the Puniſhment they de- 
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Year f F. XX. The next Year the Romans choſe ſix other Military Tribunes to govern, ll 
ROME the Republick, whoſe 104 Names were, A. Manlius, P. Cornelius, T. Quinttiu, 
ge L. Quinctius, L. Papirius, and C. Sergius. And now, the factious Manlius thinking 4 
A” Manuws, this Adminiſtration leſs formidable than the preceding, openly vented his Spleen 3 
P.ConnuLws, againſt Camillus, and made freſh Attempts upon the Republick. He gave his Je. 
= e louſy its free Courſe. He complained, that Camus only had been at the Helm of 


us, L. Quinc- 


Tws, L. Id. Government, and the Head of Armies. His Collegues, ſaid he, were no more than 
ws, and C. 1 
SexcIus, Mi- E: 


ared Camillus; 
ords, he added 
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into the Faction of the Tribunes of the People. Tho' a Patrician, he was no longer 


He inveighed againſt the Nobility. He was captivated with the Love of Applauſe, 
and no longer hearkened to Reaſon. He little regarded a good Reputation, pro. 
Plut. Life of vided only he became popular. He eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Citizens, againſt the l# 
Cam. Nobility, in the Affair of the Diſtribution of Lands. And laſtly, Manlius till con. 
tinued to relieve all thoſe ho were kept in Slavery for their Debts. He oppoſed i 
the Rich, whenever they ſeized their Debtors; and ſet at Liberty thoſe who wer 

already in Chains. So that he was always attended by a Company of ruined, in“ 
ſolvent, and fatious'People, © _ 1110 s | 
Tus Steps therefore made Manliuss Conduct ſuſpected: and it being neceſſuj 
to ſtop him in his Career, and prevent the ill Conſequences of his Proceeding; 
Liv. B.6.c.11. the Senate, in order to this, created a Diltator. Indeed the Army which the Yo} 
had juſt then raiſed, furniſhed them with a ſpecious Pretence for taking theſe Mer 
ſures; but the true Cauſe of this new Creation, was the Diſturbance Manlius half 
made. The '*Dif#Fator: 25: choſen, was Aul. Cornelius Coſſus, who made Tim hi 
QuintTius Capitolinus his General of Horſe. By which it appears, that the Mania ar 
itolinus. Probably a Brand th 


S 


was not the only Family which had the Surname of Cap 
of the Quintfian Family had alſo a-Houſe upon the Capitol. | = bi 
Tutzx Caſſat and Quinctius ſet out from Rome to make War on the Volſci. Itù te 
indeed ſurprizing, that a Nation which had been ſo often beaten, and ſo often ſib wi 
dued, ſhould not yet be exhauſted of Soldiers. But it may be ſaid; that their Oo th 
ſtinacy ſupported them: And it is probable, That each of the Cantons of th bu 
little Country muſt have been exceeding populous ; and That they never brought I 54 
the Forces of the whole Nation into the Field together; but let one Part reſt, u {i 
recover its Loſſes, while the other went to War. The Rendez-vous the Volſci ? &. 
pointed for their Troops was in the Pomptin Territory; where they were to mea 
a Party of thoſe very Latins and Hernici, who had not dared declare themſcl*l 
Enemies to Rome in a national Body, when Camillus was in Office. Some Cirem 
fes, and ſome of the Inhabitants of Velitræ had likewiſe joined the Volſci, who 
Army was by this means conſiderably more numerous than that of the Roma 
Nevertheleſs, the Di#ator Cofſus came and encamped in the Pomptin Territor i 
and gave himſelf but one Day's'time to form his Camp, before he came to a Batt the 
The next Day, after he had conſulted the Auguries, and offered Sacrifices to ti 
Gods, he aſſembled his Soldiers, to whom he had given notice of the Battel ov: 
night; and beſpoke them thus. F ihe Diuiners can foretel future things, the Ju 
tor is ours. Let then this certain Hope raiſe your Courage. Tou need not malt ii 
ef your Favelins and Darts againſt: ſo weak an Enemy; uſe only your Swords. I 
us keep our Ranks chſe and in good Order, and receive their firſt Onſet uit 
104 Aualut Manlins Copitalinas, Pablias Cory vs © 105. Which. or Plud ; 
Gals, Lucius K Curſor, and Caiu Sergius, According to the former, Aulus Cornelius 0 os 3 
who is ſurnamed Fidenas, in the Faſti Capitolini, was treated Dictator; according to the latter, S 
were, now raiſed to the Dignity of Military Tri tins Capitelings.” Hut the Authority of the 7 
4 g 


Lumet a ſecond time. The Faſti Capitolini ah both 8 oh; — agrees with Livy, takes aWi) 
urpame Doubt which Opinion to receive. 
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4 rhe of your Cavalry, till the. firſt Attack is over. Dont ſuffer them to , 
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After that, let us brandiſh our Swords, and cut our Aggreſſors in pieces, Year of 
hey have thrown their Favelins. As for you, Quinctius, do you reſtrain RO M E 


General's. Orders were exactly obſerved ; and the Succeſs was anſwerable to the 
Expectations he had given his Romans. The Volſci, whoſe whole Dependance was 
on the Multitude of their Soldiers, engaged inconſiderately, and retired as haſtily. 
They, by their Shouts, expreſſed ſome Ardor for fighting, when they firſt began 
to throw their Darts; but it abated when they came within reach of the Ene- 


my. The Looks of the Romans, the Fire which ſparkled in their Eyes, their Intre- 


pidity, and their Skill and Experience in handling the Sword, filled the Volſci with 


, 4 Terror. Their firſt Line was immediately diſordered, and the. Fright communi- 


cated itſelf to the hindmoſt Ranks. Then the Roman Cavalry began to move. 
The Enemy's Battalions were broken through, and all the Yol/czan Army gave way. 


All fled, threw down their Arms, and diſperſed. The Slaughter which was made 
of them in the hindmoſt, as well as the foremoſt Ranks, produced a general Rout. 


Upon which Quinctius ordered his Horſe not to loſe time in killing the Fugitives, 
but only to wheel round them, incloſe them in Circles, and give the victorious In- 


IX fantry time to come up, and complete their Victory. In this manner the Volſci 


were purſued by ſome, till Night came on ; whilſt others forced their Camp, and 
plundered it. All the Booty taken in it was given to the Soldiers, except the Pri- 
ſoners, who were ſold for the Benefit of the Publick. And now the unfaithful 


. 3 | I Proceedings of the Latins and Hernici, and the Perfidiouſneſs of the Czreenſes, 
and the Inhabitants of Velitræ were diſcovered. There were great Numbers of 
them among the Captives; and theſe not only looſe young Fellows, and mercenary 


Soldiers, but Officers and Leaders. They were all ſent to Rome; and by interroga- 


ting them, it appeared, that their whole Nations and entire Cities had revolted. 


F. XXI. Tus Dictator therefore would fain have left his Troops in the Country 


or the Volſci; but the Diſturbances the factious Man/iys raiſed in the City, called 
him back thither without delay. It was neceſſary to examine into the Deſigns of 


an ambitions Man, whoſe Popularity became dangerous. It had lately happened, 
that a Creditox had ſeized an old Centurion for Debt, who was a Man of Courage, 


F bur inſolvent : And as the Officer was leading him to Priſon, according to his Sen- 
. tence, Manlius and his ſeditious Company met them. Upon which, he began 


with inveighing againſt the Pride of the Patriciang. Then he exclaimed againſt 
the Rich, who lent Money upon Intereſt. He exaggerated the Miſery of the People : 
but expatiated more upon the Merit of this poor Debtor. + What fienifies my 
having ſaved the Capitol, ſays Manlius, if more cruel Enemies than the Gauls are 


en 70 rb me of 4 brave aud faithful Companion in Baitel, and reduce him to 
AA . AY 


Non did Markus confine himſelf to Words. In the Preſence of the Officer and 
five Witneſſes, he paid the Debt the Centurion owed. And he, as ſoon as deli- 
vered out of his Creditor's Hands, was admitted to be one of that ſeditious Com- 
pany which was Manliuss Guard; and his Gratitude to his Benefactor made 
him more turbulent than any of the reſt. He was continually ſhewing the 
People the Wounds he had received in Battels with the /ezentes, the Gauls, and 
the Volſti. I was ruined myſelf, ſaid he, whilſt I was defending your Houſes and 


Eſtates. The Intereſt I was forced to pay, ſunk me; and the Uſury which war 


extorted- from ene, continually diſabled me from paying what I bad barrowed. I 


n frrike a Stroke, till the Enemy has already talen a Fright, and is eaſily ſuſceptible A. Manuws, 
7 fret Terror: and then break into the intimidated Battalions, Accordingly the 


S Cs Mili 
ER. 


had been utterly loſt, if Manlius had not reſtored me my Patrimony. To him I owe 


the free Air ] breathe, and the Light I enjoy. To him oniy therefore I devote the 
Remainder of my Life and Strength. I transfer over 10 bim all the Right: my 
Country ar my Houſbold Gods haue in me. Theſe too warm Proteſtations of a 
blind Devotion, gave Umbrage in a Republican State, where People were al- 
ways upon their Guard againſt any thing that tended to Monarchy. But beſides 
this, Manlius made a ſtill greater Diſcovery. of his Deſigns; by a yet more extra- 
vagant Act of Popularity. He had ſome Lands in the Territory of Fez, which 


were his Patrimony. Theſe he fold by Auction, and declared to the People, thar 


he would apply the Whole to paying the Debts. o all inſolveut Perſons. 
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Year of | Taz Bounties made ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion on the Multitude, that they ſeemed 
ROME ready to back him in any Enterprize he ſhould undertake, how unjuſt ſoever. Be. 
CCCLAIY. ſides which, all his Diſcourſes in his own Houſe tended only to decry the Patri. 


. cians and the Senate. He did not trouble himſelf about the Truth of the Crimes 

&. Milnary he laid to their Charge, provided he did but make them odious. Is it not enough, Wl 

une, > ſaidhe, that the Nobility rob the People of their Right to a Share in the conquered ⁵ 
Lands? Muſt they likewiſe hide from them the Treaſures, which were going to bo 


paid the Gauls, and which our Citizens are diſappointed of ? The Sum the Eneny 


demanded, was raiſed by publick Contributions. But this Gold has fince diſay. 
peared. ' The Senate conceals it, in order to make it their own Booty. I will, ina 
proper time, ſhew you the Place where they auaritiouſiy keep it in Store. Manlius 
indeed, by promiſing to ſhew the Place where the Money was hid, expoſed himſelf 

to great Danger from the Senate, if this Declaration ſhould prove falſe; and was ſure 9 | 
of gaining as much Honour among the People, if it proved true. But this ſeditious 

Man did not conſider Things in this Light. It ſerved his preſent Purpoſe, to im. 


poſe on the People for a Time; and he did not regard diſpleaſing the Senators. 
Tunis was the Situation of Affaits at Rome, when the Dictator Coſſus returned 


fixed on Manlius their Head: whilſt the Parricians, on the other, looked very ſted- 
faſtly on Coſſus. When Silence was made, the Dictator thus addreſſed himſelf to 


Manlius. ¶ heartily wiſh it was as eaſy to put an end to the Diſputes between the . 


Senate and People, as to that I am nom going to enter into with you. One plain di- 
reit Anſwer will compoſe our Differences. Jou have been heard to ſay, that the 
Senate conceals the Sum formerly collected to redeem the Capitol, and that it would 
be eaſy to diſcharge the Debts of our inſobvent Citizens with that Money. And 1 
am far from deſiring to hinder ſo great a Benefattion to the People. On the con. 
trary,” I adviſe you to do this'great Piece of Service to the Republick. Jou ſa), 
ois haue found out an effettual' Way to extricate Debtors out of their Difficulties. 
Put it in Practice then. Declare who are the Perſons which have concealed that 
Money which is bid from us. If not, you muſt expect to be carried to Priſon, 
either ar an Accomplite in a'Robbery pou are privy to, or for being the Author of « 


falſe Report. I will not ſuffer the People to be abuſed with vain Hopes any longer. 


Manlius heard this Diſcourſe wich Compoſure, and coldly replied : IJ find I was 
not miſtaken, in being of opinion, that the. Republick nominated a Dictator, not ſo 
much to act againſt the Volſci, as againſt Manlius. The foreign War was onl) 4 
Pretence for it; and is ſoon: ended, with a View to falling upon me. The Dictator 
openly eſpouſes the'Uſurpers Cauſe, to the great Detriment of the People. The A, 
fection the Peopie baue for me, is charged upon me as a Crime. Why' does not 
Coſſus bzm/elf, why dunt the Senators employ their Wealth alſo, in relieving tht 
Miſerdes\of the Multitude, and deliver theſe great Numbers of miſerable Debtors 
from Priſon and Slavery, with their Superfluities ? But what am 1 ſaying ? + 10% 
need do no more than reduce what theſe Inſolvents owe, to their principal Sum. 


Zou ul then be attended by as numerous a Company as I am. Jou ſay, I am the 


only Man the Multitude follows: True; and was not I the only Man who'\ſaved the 
Capitol? The ſame Seal which prompted me to fight then for the Good of the 
Publick; excites me to conſult the Intereſt of ' Individuals. - Ton ' ſay, you would 
have me declare exatilynwhere the Treaſure is hid, which was collected to deliver us 
from the Gauls. Bu does it belong to me, or ,yourſebves, to anſwer this Queſtion? 
Tou enquire f me cuncerning # Matter, which you beſt know your ſelves. You ket 
#t in your own. Hande, and would haue me produce it. The. more you. preſs me 0 
declare the Plate where you conceal it, the mare Reaſon I haue to fear i hat ju 


cogh- the 2s he. 
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have 


thither. He thetefore poſtponed his Triumph, till after he had re-eſtabliſhed th: "ſl 
publick Tranquillity. He made it his firſt Buſineſs to aſſemble the Senate; and 
found The Fathers much inclined to ſuppreſs Maniins's Infolence. Upon which, 
the DiFator exhorted' them to ſtand by him in the Enterprize he was going upon, 
Attended by the Senators, he ordered his Tribunal to be placed in that Part of the 8 
Forum where the Comitia were held, and ſent a Summons to Manlius to come and 
appear before him. Accordingly, this Mover of Sedition obeyed ; but not without 
his uſual Attendants, whom he deſired to prepare for an Engagement, In this man- 
ner he appeared before his Judge. The Aſſembly looked like two Armies drawn 
up in Battalia againſt one another. On one hand, the People's Eyes were wholly | 
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F _ 7 ought to be compelled to diſcover the ſecret Place where you have laid it up 
„ tore. ; 281 FO 
tion. The Dictator therefore preſſed Manlius, either to perform his Promiſe to 
e People, or confeſs that he had unjuſtly calumniated the Senate: And he reply- 
ing, Shall J then be fully * to ſay what my Enemies would have me? the Dic- 
3H tator, upon theſe indiſcreet ords, immediately ordered him to Priſon. And then 
te ready Submiſſion of the Romans, in the Preſence of a lawful Magiſtrate, Was 
ſurprizing. This People, who were ſo ſeditiouſly devoted to Manlius, took no 
one Step to hinder the Execution of the Sentence. There was not an angry Ex- 
preſſion heard, or a threatning Look ſeen, in the whole Aſſembly. The Tribunes 
„/ the People themſelves, were wanting in no Inſtance of Reſpect to the Dictator. 
== Only Marius addreſſed his Complaints to the Gods. He turned towards the Ca- 
bPitol, which he had fo gloriouſly ſaved, and ſaid, O Jupiter, ſupreme King J the 
Code, O Juno, Queen of Heaven, Thou Minerva, and all Te Divinities who are 
Vorſbiped in the Capitol! will you ſuffer ſuch a Diſhonour to be put upon your De. 
fender? Shall theſe Hands, which were viftorious over the Gauls, be locked in Chains? 


_— 
"= 


the People changed their Habits, went into Mourning, and neglected their Hair and 


and lamented his Misfortunes. And in this Time of Affliction, the Dictator Coſ: 
Js received the Honours of a Triumph. But the Sight did not recover him the Af- 
W fction of the Malecontents. They were heard to ſay publickly, that Coſſus did 
not ſo much triumph over the Volſci, as over the oppreſſed Manlius. Nothing, 
nad they, remains to complete the Generals Triumph, but to have him led before his 
2 Chariot in Chains. | ik e . 

nn order to appeaſe the People therefore, the Senate thought it neceſſary to 


any Petition, ordered a Colony of Roman Citizens to be ſent to Satricum, and 
IF allotted every Man two Acres and an half of arable Land. But this unexpected 
&# Bounty was ſo far from ſatisfying the Malecontents, that the Remedy only increaſed 
the Diſeaſe, Beſides that the Liberality of the Senate reached to only a ſmall 
LNumber of the Citizens, they all believed this to be merely an Artifice of the 
= Patricians, to induce the Citizens to deſert Manlius. So that the Sedition gained 
Ground. The People in the City gave freſh Proofs of their Concern at his Im- 
WF priſonment : And the Fury of his Partizans increaſed yet more, when Coſſuss Dic- 


from whom there was no Appeal, no longer kept within any Bounds, but openly 
inveighed againſt the Patricians; and all publick Places rung with ſuch audacious 
= Diſcourſes as theſe. hat? will the Plebeians never raiſe any of their Defenders 
= 70 the higheſt Pitch of Hope, but only to make their Fall the greater? Did not we 
= 4e/ert both Sp. Caſſius, (who ſo zealouſly contended for a Diſtribution of the Lands 
among us,) and Sp. Mælius (who releiued us under the greateſt: Extremities) when 
they were in the utmoſt Danger? And ſhall we ſuffer the generous Manlius alſo to 
continue under Oppreſſion, who has employed his Subſtance to reſcue us from the Vio- 
lence of our Creditors ? Shall he have enrich'd the People, only to fall a Sacrifice to 
his Lilerality? What is his Crime, but his not being able to give an immediate Anſwer 
to the Diftator's captious Queſtion ? Nay, ſuppoſe he has impoſed upon us,” and told 
1% Lie, as is pretended; is this an Offence great enough for a Patrician, who was 
WW /ormcrly Conſul, to be impriſoned. for it? Is even a'Slave put into Irons, only for a 
Lie? Surely when Manlius was condemned, that terrible Night which bad like to 
have utterly aboliſhed the Roman Name, was entirely forgotten. Could any then 
have remembered the Gauls climbing up the Capitol, and Manlius covered with Sweat 
and Blood, preſerving Jupiter himſelf from their Attempts ? Or was the half. Pound 
of Meal, which every Man gave him, a ſufficient Reward. for ſo great a Bens fac 
ton? Shall we ſuffer an Hero, whom we have in ſome meaſure put upon un equal 
Foot with Jupiter Himſelf, by ſurnaming him Capitolinus, 1% linger away his Life 
in a Dungeon, and be at the Mercy of a Faylor ? Shall he have been able of himſelf 

| - wh 6 Kg 
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ſhew them ſome Indulgence. They aſſembled, and of their own Motion, without 


4 tator ſbip expired. The Seditious, being now free from the Dread of a Magiſtrate 


eluded my Diligence, and removed it to another Place. Tou therefore, and Year of 


ROME 
 CCCLXIX: 


Bur this Diſcourſe appeared to be no better than an Evaſion to ſhift the Queſ- A Mantis, 
A Sc. Military 
Tribunes: 


But even theſe Lamentations raiſed no Diſturbances among the Multitude. They Plut. Life of 
did not ſhew their Love for this Mover of Sedition, till he was in Priſon; then indeed C 


Beards, as in Times of publick Calamity. Many crouded round the Priſon Doors, Lis. B. b. 416. 
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er es, be preſerve ar, and ſhall not all rie People together be able to deliver him? Thu. i 


RAE ſpake the People: And ſurrounded the Priſon Day and Night, threatening to break I | 


m_ 1 it open. But a Decree of the Senate — this Act of Fury, Their dey Wi 
A Marne, Mankas was reſtored them; tho' his Deliverance proved to be only giving a my. 
> VR. tinous/Populace/a Leader. N en all = 
S. XXII. Bur during theſe Seditions, Ambaſſadors came to Rome from the Ter. 
ritoties of the Latint, the Country of the Hernici, and the Cities of Circæi and 
Velitræ, to demand the Reſtitution of the Priſoners the Dictator had taken from 
Liv. B.6.c.17. them, in his laſt Battel: And the different Reception which was given to them, 
ſhews the Diſtinction the Romans always made between Nations in Alliance with 
them, and 105 Roman Colonies. Circæi and Velitræ were upon the Foot of C. 
nies; the Latins and Hernici were only in Alliance with Rome. The latter en. 
joyed their own Lays, the former were ſubje& to the Laws of the Romans. The 
Allies might ſend Ambaſſadors to the Senate, as being independent on its Decrees: il 
But the Colonies were a Part of the Republick, becauſe originally Romans. The 
Latins o therefore, and the Hernici demanded by their Ambaſſadors, That all the 
Priſoners of their Nations ſhould be delivered up to them, to be puniſhed by them, 
according to their own Laws. And tho the Romans did not grant their Requeſ, 
yet neither did they diſpute their Right of ſending an Embaſſy. But the Deputies 1 
from the Circeienſtt, and from Velitræ, were forbad appearing before the People, le 
and ordered to depart the City in all haſte. The Citizens of Rome had indeed no 8 2 
Right to paſs for Strangers, and ſcreen themſelves under the venerable Name of we 
Ambaſſadors. And it appears, that the Latins and Hernici, as well as the (i. an 
ceienſes and People of Velitræ, which had been taken in the War, were all conti. ve. 
nued in the Slavery they had deſerved ; the former, by their Breach of their own A. 
Treaties ; the latter, by their Revolt. | „ eee 3 
106 It was cuſtomary with the Romans, even as to this Matter, that it is difficult to come at a7 
from Romnlas's Time, to place a Part of their Ci- Certainty about it. It is true indeed, that non: don 
tizens in the Cities they. conquered... They were ei- could give their Suffrages, but what were incorpo- Fu 
ther choſen by the chief Ne or by Lot; and rated in one or other of the 35 Tribes. Their be. 7 
each Family was affigned a Portion of Land for its ing Roman Colonies did not of it felf entitle ten Ic 
Subfiltence. To this Cuſtom the Roman Colonies. to this Privilege, unleſs the Republick made a p- 
owe their Riſe, according to Ge/lizs's Obſervation, ticular Grant of it to any of them. But this ve 227217 
B. 16. Colonias fuiſſe civitates ex civitate Romana, ſhall examine into more particularly hereafter, when 
quodantmodo propagatas. * Theſe new Eſtabliſhments we come to ſpeak of the Municipal Cities, of thoſe Buy 7 440 
were: attended; with conſiderable Advantages in Point who had The Right ef Latinity 3 to them, JR of 2 
of Policy, and Rome may be ſaid to have paved the and of thoſe who enjoyed only The Right of lay. Go 
Way for the Conqueſt of the World, by this very And we will then ſettle the different Privileges of Wi 75 
Means. 1. The epublick, by thus difperfing its them, as well as of the Roman Colomes. 1 £ 
Subjects in different Countries, got rid of a turbu- 107 Livy ſays, the Inhabitants of Circæi and 
lent Multitude, who were always ready to raiſe Se- Yelizre, made the ſame Demand as the Latin, and 
ditions in the City. 2. It was not eaſy for the City Hernici did: And his Account occaſions ſome Per- 
of Rome it ſelf to maintain a very great Number of plexity. He ſuppoſes that the Circeienſes, and the Bi 
Citizens, eſpecially in the firſt Ages. It then People of Veluræ, had their own Laws. And ye, 
30 Commerce with foreign Countries. The Pro- in three Lines after, he repreſents the Senate as fe. 
ice of the Earth and Fruits were all it had to proaching theſe People with Treachery, in having 
maintain. them with. 3. The Colonies, by carrying Fonfotred againſt Rome, tho? they were Roman Ci. 
with them them their Love to  Kowe'\into- other tizens.* So that it ſeems pretty probable. t hat thele Bw 
Places, thereby both enlarged and ſtrengtbened the two Cities had preſerved. the Enjoy ment of tber vet 
Power of their own Country. They were ſo many own Uſages and Cuſtoms. And what confirms Bl Ta; 
Advanced Guards, A err the Frontier Pro- the Conjecture is, that the Colony of Cc 
inc in Order. 4. The Lands belonging to the which was ſettled by Tarpuin the Prazd, conſiſtel 
Fe both the ; por anly. of ewes Cibens, boe Likewiſe of erer! Good 
Reward ad Maintenance of the old Soldiers. This Strangers, who came from the n Coun- th 
Was u ſtrong AttraQtive for the common People, tries, and wu, we that Colony. Beſides, after ti: WW 
ho were very fond of bearing Arms, becauſe they City was taken. by Coriolanun this Roman Genet 
ou. e drove Hu. off.the ol, Juhgvitants of. Circes, a, % 
hie wete Tent out, the Ceremonies of the Au- ved them of their Lands, which he gave the Ju. Prote 
— s 3nd Lafon, were always performed. We ſer, who ſettled there, and formed à new Colm), | 
-forne.-T races: of «this & in D. Hin. B. 1. upon the, Ruins of the old. © Theſe therefore, wer “ 7/ 
| aa in Tully, Phil. 2. and De Divin. 1. And Sa- in all Probability maintained in the Rights of Rn BW the ,, 


* 


ces were likewiſe uſed to obtain the Protection Citizens, which their Predeceſſors had enjoyed, and 

bft the Gods for the new Colby. The RomanCe- continued at the ſame time to govern themſelves 
lie enjoped the Privileges! of the old Roman Law, in ſome meaſure,” by the Laws and Cuſtoms d 
* N Wills, Tuitions, Adop- their ee Or perhaps. the Cities of Cir 
ons, Marriages, - the Power of Fathers over their cer and Velitre were comprehended in the, Tre A 
Children, and of | Matters of Famities over their Caſßuf had formerly concluded with the People f 
Aanes. But wh they retained the bonorary Latiam : and conſeguentiy were conſidered þy. 1 es IO 
Right of the Citizens of Rome, that is, the Night o Raman, . as in ſome m. dure upon the fame Fo 
8 of ſtanding for Offices, is nacertain.. with the Lain Cities, which had their Open Law 


* 


orians differ fo much, and ſpeak ſo ambignoufly. and Privileges, © s. 
A 2 ; $. XXIII. Ueo 


Book XIII. The ROMAN HISTO RY. ho 


$. XXIII. UroN the Cloſe: of the Year, Rome changed her Magiſtrates and it] Vear of 
was doubtleſs owing to the Intereſt of the Patrician Party, that rhe illuſtrious Ca- * dd — * 
millus was choſen Military Tribune a fifth time. The Republick wanted a Gover- : 
nor of his Reputation, to ſtem the Tide of the preſent Troubles. His Collegues M. Fuss 
were 193 Serv. Cornelius, P. Valerius, Serv. Sulpitius, C. Papirius, and T. Quinc- r | 
ius. Four of theſe had already enjoyed this Poſt more than once. The Peace vvlibs, P. 
which reigned abroad was equally agreable both to the Mutineers and the Senate, A N 
who were intent upon deſtroying Manliuss Faction. The Levies which muſt have ind | ad * 
been raiſed among the People, if there had been a War, muſt have leſſened the ria, T. 
Strength of the Pleberzans in the City; and they now hoped to be able, by the AC. 1 
WS ſtance of their Leader, to ſtop the Proſecutions of their Creditors effectually, and bunes. 
moderate at leaſt the unjuſt Gains of the Uſurers. Whilſt the Patricians, on the Liv. B. b. 418. 
3 | other hand, thought the Tranquillity of the Publick gave them a favourable Op- 
1 portunity of calming and appeaſing the Minds of the Factious. Nevertheleſs, the 
bDiſcturbances of the Debtors became daily more violent. Manliuss Houſe ſtood 
on the Capitol; and there the Conſpirators aſſembled. Conferences were held 
there Day and Night, in which Manlius ſpoke his Mind freely, and without any 
Reſerve. The Affront he had received, in having been caſt into Priſon, exaſperated 
him exccedingly ; and the Weakneſs of the Senate, which had been forced to re- 
tleaſe him, increaſed his Confidence. Beſides, the Plot for invading the Citadel of 
= Rome, and declaring Manlius King, was already formed. Manliuss Creatures Zomaras, B. 7. 
I were encouraged by the Didtator Cofſus's Remiſſneſs, in not puniſhing him, as 
another Dictator had formerly done Sp. Mælius. His Diſcourſes to them were 
very extravagant. Romans, ſaid he, you know your own Strength. Count your 
Aaverſaries. As many Clients as you ſer attend one Patron, ſo many Plebeians you 
Dave to one Patrician. Upon the firſt Signal given'for War, the: Senate will apply 
70 you for Peace. Either therefore reſobve to take up Arms unanimouſly, or elſe 
ont expect to have Juſtice done you. Why ſhould you ſuſpebt me? I will never 
8 4jert any of you in your Diſtreſs : but then, neither do you ſurrender me up to the 
| Inconſtancy of Fortune. When my Enemies thought fit, your Defender was left at 
the Mercy of thoſe who envied him. 1 broke off your Chains, and they loaded me 
== with them. What will become of me, if my Enemies ſhould prevail? Have not 1 
reaſon to expect the Fate of Caſſius or Mælius? Jam ſenſible you abhor the Thoughts 
it, and J hope the Gods will preſerve me from it; but am I to expet# that the 
Code will come down from Heaven to relieve me? They have committed to you 
he Care of my Defence, as they inſpired me with'the Thoughts of protecting you. 
Aut what am I ſaying? Will ſo numerous 4à Body only have Courage enough to re- 
rain the Exceſſes of the Senate, and not enough to. deſtroy that Senate, which is 
euiliy of ſuch exceſſive Acts of  Injuſtice ? This is the Tyranny of Cuſtom. Tour 
PHiravcery has no Bounds againſt a' foreign Enemy but is very moderate againſt Ene- 
mites at home. The Reaſon of this is, that the Romans have been uſed not to ſuffer 
Foreigners to make any Attempts upon their Lilerty; and have at the ſame time 
been accuſtomed to defend themſelves but feimtly againſt dome/titk*Oppreſſors. And 
er have not you always ſuccteded, as oft as you have ever thought ſit to riſe? 
(Leit therefore your preſent Views extend yet farther.- As you haue experienced how 
Wor my Valour and Affection for you' will carry nm; try now; how' far your own 
Good-Fortunes will go. Ton will now' find it eaſier to place à Man over the Heads 
of the proud Patricians, than it formerly was; barely to reſift them. Let us deſtroy 
the Senate, Dictatorſhip, and Confulſhip rg Put an effettual ſtop to all 
Proſecations ef you, for Money lent upon Vſuryi I della m ſelf the Head and 
Protector of the Peupir. I haue long | fince deſerved theſe Appellations. And if 
Jou thint fit to honour me with a more awful TD; the more powerful you make me, 
the more happy you will make yourſebves. 2 OG n 
tt of Mane was to make himſelf King: 
nd, wWho ſuſpected the Plots of this ſeditious 
| | 1997 volt 677 Hirh „ CCC 
108 Diodoras reckons up bit four Military Tri and Lit 


- | 4 en Bee that this'was Camltee's fifth, Tri- 
5 for this Year. He omits Camillus and 15 Ve. bunef r 
ering, Livy cath" this Sera Cornelis Tecond and! 


Trz 'p1gn, regen o ts" peat of 
And the Senators, on the other... 
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; and that P. Faleriur, Sorvins Sulpicias, 
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'Year of 
ROME People at Manlius's Houſe, in the Capitol. They were affrighted at the Danger 


CCCLXX. 
M. Fun ius 


Caumtrus, 


c. Military 
Tribunes. 


Tir. B:6.c.19. would have been giving them an abſolute Power to act againſt the Factious in any 


Tbe ROMAN HISTO RTV. Book XIII. 
Man, met to deliberate what was to be done in relation to theſe Aſſemblies of 


which thteatned the Republick. Some thought, that in this Extremity Rome ought il 
to employ another Servius Abala, to put an end to this inteſtine Sedition at one 
Blow: The Reſult of their Deliberations had like to have been, the enjoining the 
Magiſtrates to provide for the publick Safety, upon any Terms whatſoever : which 


manner they thought fit; and to take any effectual Meaſures to fruſtrate their De- 
ſigns.- But at length the Tribunes of the People, who were at the Aſſembly, and 
whoſe own Intereſt then united them to the Senate, propoſed an Expedient, which 
was embraced. All, except them, were for nothing leſs than aſſaſſinating Manlius. Wt; 


But the Tribunes propoſed more moderate Proceedings; which were, to deftroy 


of their Tribuneſbip, if the Criminal had made himſelf King. However, there wa | 


him by Form of Law. The two Authors of this Advice were M. Mænius ani 
Q. Publilius. They foreſaw that an Attempt could not be made upon Manliurs i 
Life, without ſhedding a great deal of Plebeian Blood, My then, ſaid they, 
Gould we run the hazard of a cruel Battel, in order to kill one pernicious Citizen ! 
Why: don't we make the very Multitude which protects him, the Nebels Exccu. 
tioners? _ The Name of King is odious to the People. We will proſecute Man- 
lius for attempting to uſurp the Regal Power. As = as he ſhall appear le- 
fore the Comitia, the Scene will be inſtantly changed. The People will conſider their ſs 
true Intereſt, when they ſee their Tribunes become his Accuſers. And they then, 
from being Manlius's Defenders, will become both his Enemies, and his Fudges. Hit 
very Birth will be a Diſadvantage to him. The Plebeians will be ſbocked to ſee « 
Patrician pon the point of uſurping a Crown: And their Love for Liberty will 
prevail at laſt. over any other Paſſion. This Advice being approved, the two Tri. | 
bunes of the People cited Manlius to appear, and anſwer a Charge of Treaſon | 
againſt the State. They had indeed their own private Views in it. There was an end 


ſome-ſlight Diſturbance among the People, when Manlius, upon his being proſe. 
cuted as a Criminal, changed his Habit, and went into Mourning, as uſual. But 

it was obſerved, that neither any of the Senators, nor any of the Relations of the 
Accuſed, not even his two Brothers, Titus and Aulus Manlius 109, changed their 
ordinary Dreſs; which was always done by the Friends or Relations of a Perſon 
under great Affliction. As for Manlius, he was allowed twenty ſeven Days, ac {di 


cording to Cuſtom, to prepare for his Defence, before he appeared: and on the 


Day appointed, the People were afſembled, not &y Tribes, but by Centuries. So . 
that the Comitia were held in the Campus Martius. The Heads of his Accuſation, 
which were moſt inſiſted on, the Hiſtorians have not told us. In all Probability 


Manliuss Charge was, his having aſſembled the People together at his own Houſe, u- 


had paid, or whom he had delivered out of the Hands of their Creditors. Et 


their Grief.” The Criminal hoped, by this appliant i $i. dat eniqua bibi triflem Fortuns. reatam, 


tered ſeditious Words, given Bounties with an ill Deſign, and invented falſe Stories 
on purpoſe to bring an Odium upon the Senate. But the chief Part of it was, his WW 
having endeavoured to uſurp a Kingly Power. And the Proofs of his wicked At 
tempts muſt have been very full, ſince it was the Circumſtance only of the Place WW 
where he was tried, that made the People, who were ſtrongly inclined to favout 
him, delay his Condemnation... They could ſee the Capitol, which Manliuss Vi 
lour had preſerved, from the Campus Martius, where his Sentence was to be pro 
nounced; and this Sight alone abated the Heat of their Reſentments againſt the 
Criminal. So that the People, who could neither reſolve to condemn, or acquit, 
him, delayed proceeding to a Sentence more than once; and poſtponed his Affai 
every time, for three Market-Days. In the mean while, Manlius omitted nothing 
that could move his Judges. He produced above 400 Plebeians, whoſe Debts he 


109 We have already obſerved, . that among the on of the Acput cuſod, all attended bim in the fm 
Romans, the Perſons who lay under ay Accuſation mote Drelſs. iich was = Reaſon why Per 
appeared- before their Jadges in a negligent Dreſs, ſons accufed of any Crime were called Sordidu 
ow a Gone Saugen lon e , = their They then wee thought to be im reatu. This Cut 
Har in Dliorder. By tnele melancholy Appear- tom made Martial ſay, ß, 

ances, the Offenders” ſhewed both their Feat =_ Bags Ae Wen 
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ice ſhewed on his Body the Marks of three and twenty honourable Wounds. He 
ad ſaved in Battel the Life of Serpiligs, who was then General of Horſe; and had 
een wounded in the Shoulder, and the bes EC tien. But his greateſt 
oory was, his having folely/defended the Chic Igaifſt the Atkack of the Gauls : 
Fa nd this very great Piece of Service ſupported the Criminal, notwithſtanding the 
ident Proofs of his Crime. The People caſt their Eyes on the Citadel, and 
MM 0u1d not reſolve with themſelves to r 0 the Man who delivered it, to die. 
$4 nd Manliuss affecting Diſcourſes increaſed the C. mpaſſion of the Multitude. 


Ine Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, and prayed That God to inſpire the Romans 
ich the ſame Concern for his Preſervation, as 4? had had for the Deliverance of 
Nome. Cumilſus had been hitherto the main Spring of all the Proceedings againſt 
ne Criminal; and he feating leſt the People's Dilarorineſs in condemning him, 


iacceeded. This prudent Military Tribune removed the Aſſemblies from the Cam- 
* Martins, where thete was tod open à Proſpect of the Capitol. He aſſembled 
ie Comitia in à Place, called 10 The Peteline Ipo, at the Bottom of the Hill 
inmalis, without the Gates of Rome? and tfiefeby deprived Manlius of the only 
Reuge he had left. As foon as the Capftol Was out of the People's Sight, they 
bought of Tn ing but revenging the Attempts made on their Liberty. They 

yrants Glory, and remembered only his Crime. But nevertheleſs; | 


g up to the Top of the Cæpitol, and though piticd by his very Judges, was thrown 
own from it. Thus the Scene of his Glory 1 the Place of his Puniſhment : 
JV hich ſhewed the Romans, that great Qualitie and important Services, were not 
ficient to ſcreen the ambitious Subverters of the Republican State, from the Cen 
res and Condemnation of the People. As to the Rebel himfelf,” his Memory was 
aious to all, bur eſpecially his own Family. They met rogether, and reſolved 
at no Manlius ſhould ever after bear the Prænomen of Marcus. And às the Ty. 
Want's Houſe had been on the 2 Cępitol, and had been fomewhar inſfrumental in 
Wromoting the late Troubles, a Law was made, which the rope confirmed, That 
V Patrician onld ever live in the Citadel again. But how fit 
W the Multitude! They were ſcarce delivered from their Danger, before they la- 
ented the Loſs of the Author of it. A freſh Fit of Gratitude made them wiſh for 
y heir ſeditious Benefactor 10 and the Plague which followed, increaſed the Grief of 
laultitudes of his Friends. They imputed it to Maniius's Death, and thought that 
iter ſent it to revenge his Blood on thoſe who had ſhed it. Such is rhe Levity 
r the People, when in Power. They can never be brought to any fixed ſteady. 
Neaſures: the Sea itſelf is not more inconſtant, than either their Friendſhip, or theit 
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10 Livy ſays, Marlins had carried off thirty f 111 The Preise Wood, was but at à ſitall 
ee Spoils, from as many Enemies, whom he had Diſtance from the City, without the Gate Flamen 
led with his own Hands. And adds, that his Ge- ralir. So that it is probable; that the Height of the 
ls had given him the milie y Rewards, which Trees, and Thicktiefs of the Wood, was whit Min; 

ere uſdalhy given u Men of ſhed Valonr, dered the Capizel from Fenz feen there 
py times. Among which Marks of Diſtinction; 112 A thee u bis Time, the Temple 
antinues he, were two Murau Crowns, and eight w Movers food in the fue Place where Mar- 
wic. But this Wight Difference between the two 7's 48. d formerly ffo6d. - And \Phetareb 
vccomts given by Pliny and him, does not affect on us this Houfe was ted. At leut, the Romans 
e Subltance of the Story; {> that the Render may ufually' dem the Houſts-of thoſe who tad 
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-wed the 110 People two Suits of Armour, the Spoils of two Enemies. He Year of 
ad been the firſt Roman, who had delerved a Mural Crown, by fighting on 1 8 MEE 
orſeback. He had been honoured with fx vic Crowns, and had had ſeven and XX. 
hirty Prizes given him by his Generals, as Rewards of his Valour. Manlius like- M Fun ius 


c. Military 


e compared his real Services with his unguarded Expreſſions. He turned towards Liv. B. 6. c. 


ould turn to the Prejudice of the Republick, now thought of an EHpedient which Plut. Life of 


angely | inconſtant Liv. B&. C. 2d. 


A. Manuws, : hich the R ol 7525 

L. VaLERIvs, L. 3732 and. M. Wa „The Plague ſtill. continued to rage, in Rome, 10 3 
ood: And to Niere the Misfortune, the 
Holſei 2 their indefatigable Ene 


Serv. SULPI- 
cvs, L. Lu- 1 


caETIVs, L. With ſeveral Wars. The 

ſeems to have made uſe of to, 1755 theit Valour in 

The ancient Colonees 77 yy on all 
he 


Amniiivs, M. 
TR EBON Ius, 


Military Tri- this all. 
City, from whence they original! „ 

ani tum 
in her Fidelity, declared againſt Rome; and 


bunes. 


Liv. B. 6. c. 21 


Fel. Pat. B. 1. 


Liv. B. b. c. 21. Triby nes 


2 ptoper Ju Jodges of Peace or War. 
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Was 


ck 
its Neighbourhood 


' tre continued. in their Revolt. 5 


to riſe in their Turns. Then the Senate 


drawn Contempt upon the Republick; and That the oth r Colonies inferred fin 
thence, that the Capital was not in a Condition to puniſt 
this mage, it.necellary to preyail on th 


ferior Cities. And 
a War, and make a Law for it. 


Commiſſioners were nominated t 
were alſo, appointed to lead a Co! 
to have been deferred no leſs that 


ay "i 
1 gave the rebellious C 


2 . 


2 would facrifice. to a; Reconciliation. Hh 
ruſtrate the Counſcls of Peace; they likewiſe ſtirred up their Count) : 
men to make Incurſions on the Roman Lands. By this means, all Hopes of a Re 


diaries, to 


1 Diodorus the Sicilian is again defeQive in the 

N umber of the Tribunet for this Vear 71. He 
reckons but four, and their Names are ſo disfigured, 
that it is very difficult to know them. Aulus s Man- 
lius, ſurnamed Capitolinus, Ser vius TEL Rufus, 
and L. Emilius erginus — — 
n eee .thet third 1750 tf boch by ag ny 7 
1 itolini. : om the 44ſt. 
Conſulares, when he ſays. ar L. 55 Ines 84775 i- 
nus Was n e thir 79 — 4 i- 
; — ſhip pP. He e tl It. pee: 


Lucins Valerius Poplicols was now l on fourth 


time. 


2 The People aſſembled by Cextaries were the 


1 
5 hey Colonies and . *. . its own 


1 


meg che 2 9 Aale, ne e be 
nor leſſened their In 71 On the, contrary, his Brother A. Man 


m, Were L. 


In order to which, the Commons were promis 
that, the Lands of the Pompt in Territory ſhow be 10 * them, F and fell 
regulare the Diſtribution of them. Three oth 
7 to Nepere\, but. the Execution of this Deſi 
Tribes were aſſembled, and unanimouſly. agreed,” that a 7 
theſe. different Enemies, to Rome, notwithſtanding the Oppoſition 6f iſ 
of the People. In the mean time, the Slowneſs of the Proceedings of ti 
alonies time to return to their Duty. The Senate I 

theſe Cities 29 1 7 inclined, to ſend Deputations to the Senate of Nome, to au 
their Anger: But the moſt criminal Part of the Inhabitants oppoſed the Advice dM 
the n more prudent. They were afraid that the Anger of the Romans would fall on 
upon them, and imagined that they alone ſhould be the Citizens which their ( 


the new Colo 
2 not F. 


grarian Law, reckons up no leſs than 100 Dar. 


pin! 


a 6 ö : 
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the NEXT Election; and the five Collegues A 


Valerius, Kr. Sulpitins, L. Zucretiu 


W 
. NM 
8 
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ans were threatend 
nemies, whom Heaa 
Fe e Exe Exerciſe. Nor wi 
ds to riſe up Againſt te 
Curceienſes and Inhabitants of Y 
A elf, Which Was formerly ſo tab 
the Cities of Latium ſeemed . 2 
Judged, That the Impunity of Yelitre 1 1 


ö 


the DefeRion of the i | 
ic. ? People to conſent 5 


n 


e Vears. However, the Comitis h 


ar ſhould. be declarc 


Nor was it enough for theſe Ince 


ate. The Members of which theſe Senne coi Wn 
12 were called Decuriones; becauſe they had bx 
fer down, or eee in the Liſt of bo 9 5 
ho Were appointed to govern the new Cali 
The Latin Wie | is indeed ſynonimooſ 
to Deſcribere, in ordinem N i. e. to ſet 4 
or place in order, Their Number was fixed by be, 
Triumuiri, whom the Nepali appointed to {ett 
appears from Tzlly,,Agr.2- V 
4 N imagine that they were "Cound 
of ten, and were therefore call led Decarmones, Ti 
pinion of ſome Moderns is contradicted by ® 
Roman Orator, who in his ſecond Oration on ile! 


See os m Hm w.@ We. 


riones in the Colony of Capua. TE 


6/3 3h | conciliatio! 


conciliation vaniſhed. The Time ſeems to have been come for exterminating theſs Year of 

Rebels; but the Plague ſuſpended the Vengeance of Rome. The Military Tribunes ROME. 

durſt not lead their Troops into the Field; ſo that the Revolters continued yet un- 3 

puniſhed, Add to this, that the Inhabitants of Præneſte followed the bad Exam- A. Maxuvs, 

ples of the other Colonies. The Gabini, Tuſculani, and Inhabitants of Labicum, 8 

| who maintained their Fidelity, brought Complaints to the Senate, of the Hoſtilities ORE 
the Præneſtini had committed in their Diſtricts. But the Senate pretended not to 

believe them; chooſing rather to diſſemble with them, than take up Arms in ſo 

unhappy a Seaſon. Thus Nome ceaſed to be formidable to her Neighbours and Al- 

lies for ſeyeral Years, after the Overthrow the Gauls had given her; and her Colo- 

mes themſelves had a contemptuous Opinion of a Republick, whoſe Valour had 

once. deſerted it.. | 

F. II. Bur the Romans, who ſcarce ever let any Attempts againſt their Republick Year of 

eſcape unpuniſhed, only deferred the War till the preſent Calamity was blown & O M E 

over. As ſoon as the Plague ceaſed, they choſe 5 ſix new Military Tribunes; which , 


were Sp. Papirius, L. Papirius, Serv. Cornelius, Q. Servilius, Serv. Sulpicius, and Se. Parinivs, 
L. A nilius. And tho the two Papiriz were now promoted to this Office the * P ee 
firſt time, and two of their Collegues the fourth, yet the former were pitched upon . = 
to command the Roman Forces. The reſt continued in Rome, with ſome Troops, virius, Serv. 
to be in a- readineſs to defend the City, and march againſt the Hetrurians, upon IE 
the firſt News of their being in Motion. Now that Rome was grown weaker than litary Tri- 
ever, and deſerted both by her Allies and Colonies, ſhe grew jealous of every body. 0, 6 25 
The Troops commanded by the Papirii advanced towards Velitræ. The Inhabi- es 
tants of Præneſte were come to aſliſt this rebellious City, and were more tiume- 
rous than thoſe they came to protect. Nevertheleſs, the Romans gave Battel with 
Succeſs. The Action being in the Neighbourhood of Velitræ, the Nearneſs of an 
Aſylum made the Enemy immediately turn their Backs. They fled into their City 
for Refuge, and ſheltered themſelves under their Ramparts, In order therefore to 
make the Victory complete, it was neceſſary to take Yelitre; but the Generals 
thought it not adviſable; either to attempt a. doubtful Siege, or to carry Hoſtilities 
fo. far, as to exterminate a Roman Colony. The Senate alſo. was of opinion, that it 
\ was more neceſſary to purſue the War with Vigour againſt the Præneſtini, than the 
People of Velitræ. What provoked the Romans, was this; that the Inhabitants of 
Præneſte had joined the Volſci, and were making Preparations, with them to at- 
tack the new Colony of Satricum, which they took by Force the next Year, and 
ſhewed the Conquered no Mercy. 1 4 ab ee INT e 
F. III. Tazsz Expeditions therefore, which were yet to be undertaken, made the yer of 
aſſembled Centuries caſt their Eyes again upon the invincible Camillus, to place x O M E 
him at the Head of the Republick. He was now promoted to the 7 ribuneſbip a CCCLXXIII. 
fixth time. But the Hero, who was content to ſpend: the reſt of his Days in Frans Yo 
quillity, in a very infirm old Age, was afraid of embarking again in publick 'Af- Camrvs, 
fairs. He was apprehenſive of the Viciſſitudes of Fortune. He dreaded the ill Of. A. Posrnuut- 
fices.ſhe might dò him, after a Life of ſo much Glory; and therefore excuſed him- 1 
ſelf from undertaking the Employment the People were deſirous of beſtowing upon Furs, L. 
him. His chief Excuſe, was a flight Fit of Sickneſs, which he then was ſeized II rtv 
with. Neyertheleſs, he preſerved the Vigour of his Mind entire, and his Strength Military Tri. 
of Body was not wholly worn away in ſo great a Number of Vears. The People —_— p 
therefore would not hearken to his Repreſentations. Me dont eirpect, ſaid they, Canil E” 
that Camillus ſbould perſonally engage either a-Foot, or on Horſeback ; or that he Lio. 3:6.c-22- 
ſhould. join the Bravery, of the private Soldier: to the Wiſdom. of the General. All | 
De nome deſire of him, is, that he would aſſiſt our Armies with his Counſels, and 
command, them : this is enough to make them uictoriaus. And the Deſires of the 
4 Diodorint again meritions but four Milirary Tri. but another. For which Reaſon we diſtinguiſh him 
benez for this Year." Among whom are, one Quin by the Prenomen of Serbia, and the Surname of 
tut Crefſits, and one Fabius Albus, whoſe Names Pretextatus. We ſhall hereafter ſee. him exerciſe 
are not mentioned among theſe Magiſtrates in the the Office of Tribune, a ſecond, third, and fourth 
old Conſular Liſts. Only the two Papirii are time. Which has made Pigſius conclude, that his 
there called by the Surname of Cra. Livy firſt Promotion was in this Year. The Quinta, 
„%%% Premimen' of Cain. "And the Servil'ss here ſpoken of, has the two' Surnames of 
Order of the Tribuneſbipt, as ſet dowm in the Priſcasand*Frdenas. He was probably the Son of 
oP us ge make us belſeve, that the Military N. Ferviliut, ho was Þ onoured with'the Tribune- 
. ronneſhip was not conferred on that Snipicins, —A. FRO CRORE 3 ONT FOR $40 | 
Nai | 2 | ; 1255 People 
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Vear of People were a Law, which it was neceſſary to comply with. Accordingl y, Ca. 
ROM E mitius 5 was choſen Military Tribune, with Aul. * Poſthumins, L. Poſthumins, I. 
CCELAXTEE. iar, L. Lacretiut, and M. Deyn But Camillur was not | choſen by Lot to 
ena command the Army againſt rhe Vici; he was exprefily named, for carrying on 
Cantus, that Expedition: And A fell to L. Furius to be An. Collegue in it, by Lot; whoſe 

1 Name would lead us to judge him to have been of the ſame Family with Camillas; 
but he fell very ſhort of him, as in Age, ſo in Experience in the Art of War. Never 
theleſs Fi#rins had according to the Laws of Rome, an equal Authority over the 
Troops: with Camiſ/as. Theſe Generals commanded an Army of four Legions, 
conliſting of 4000 Men each. The Troops were ordered to rendez-vous ncar the 
Gate Efquiline, the next Day; and from thence they ſet out for Catritum. There 
the Volſci and Præneſtini had already formed a Camp; and as they were more nu- 

merous than the Romans, they waited for them without Fear. Beſides, theſe Ene- 
mies were yet fluſhed with their late inhuman Expedition againſt the Inhabitants of 

— LKatricum. As for Camillus, he contented himſelf with encamping within reach of 
huis Enemies, that he might have his Eye continually upon them; and was not in 

Plut. Lifeof haſte to come to a Battel. He either waited to recover better Health, or to receive 
C ſome new Reinforcements for his Army. In the mean time, the Pollci appeared 
+. drawn up in Order of Battel, and provoked the Romans to fight. Our Enemies, 
+,” faid'they, depend entirely on their General ; but what will his Stratagems ſignify to 
», As: we are ſo much ſuperior in Number, we are nat afraid to attack them. 

5 Upon which, the Romans were no leſs deſirous of fighting than their Enemies; 

and their Ardour was increaſed by Furiuss Diſcoutles. Camas alone reſtrained 
their Zeal by the Force of his Reaſonings; and waired for ſuch a favourable Op- 
portunity, as might put his Forces, and thoſe of the Enemy, upon an equal Foot. 

Bat the leſs in haſte he ſeemed to be, the more Pains the Volſci took to exaſperate 

him. They not only marched out their Men upon their own' Ground, near their 

Camp, but advanced with them into the open Fields, and carried on their Lines 

almoſt to the Roman Camp. This therefore was ſuch an Inſult, as neither the 
General Furiur, nor his Soldiers, could bear. The former had none of Camillus's 
Flegm, and depended too much on the Hopes the Ardonr of his Romans gave him. 
Befides, Farius was but young. To which we are to aſcribe the inconſiderate Ex- 
preſſions which dropped from him, in Derogation of his Collegues Authority: 
tho after all, he could not caſt the leaſt Blemiſh upon his Character, on any ac- 
count but that of His great Age. | Toung Men only, ſaid he, are it for War. As 
ſoon as the greateſt. Men are paſt the Flower of their Age, their Courage abates. 
This illuſtrious Camilhus, who in is Touth took Cities as foon as he appeared before 
| thein, avw.\umuſes hnſelf within hit Ca = and his Dilatorineſs makes us loſe 
Freut Opportunities. Why do we po 960 any longer 77 Will his Delays 
Prurute as ang Reinforcements from the Ci en the Enemy's ps ” He 

3 ite for u favourable | — 1 | This is but the vain Pretence of 'a Man, whoſe 

ve bas chilled lis Blood in this Veins. Camillus has already reaped a plentiful 
arvift of Glory, and is ſatisfied with it. But why do we ſuffer the Reputation 

- of Rome, which ought to ve immortal, to fall into Decay, and decline with 4 fuper- 

amen General? This Diſcourſe had its Influence on the Romans; all the Le. 


Simm deſired lenve w ſglit: And the young General atdrefſed himſelf to Camillus 
in chis mammer. It it Mie to reſtrain the Eagerneſs of our vwn Colliers, 
or brut the Inſults be Enemy Our Delays have —. increaſed the Confidence 


of: the latter; ini m are lil to extinguiſh the Ardour of the former. Tou only 
are 3 4 Dale, "Comply with tbe Deſives -of the Mulritude, who wiſh 
your 0wn"Glory, 'by \gi iving us leave v0 reap 4 certain 
2 ont 3 Tie.” But \Camilies, with a lofty Air, - which his 
aſt Succeſſes had given him, and with that Prudence which never deſerted him, 


made this Reply. As long as I commanded Armies alone, I am bold to ſay, Rome 
nn aſon to be aeg, either "with 2 N er en But now 
| Thi vg eG; eat Camiling twice alread His Cot) A. and L.,\Pof he 
g Ec. fn he 55 0 8 8 Fl 8 ace dae. wh a 2 e agus F as 4 7 
4 izolini , 3, and n Aar 
ins 
3 8 Wn e had W e e Fr 
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BS. have a Collegue joined. with me, of 2 Authority, tho younger. than I. Year ot 
>. | 7 + = I muſt after Aae Inever pet learned to obey, in Armies. 7 2 7 a 1 
1 /ole Command of them #09 (ong, for ſuch a Submfon. However, if 1 cannet re. CS 
aun the Impetueſiiy which hurries you to an Engagement 3 ret this. at leaſh I muſt ines 
% on, that I will not att the Part of a young: Solder, by expaſing myſelf in the 25 Miner, 
eremoſi Ranks. I dont refuſe to alſiſt the Republick with the beſt Advice an old Trivunes. 
aller can give: And I pray the Gods to proſper: your Undertaking. But inſtead. of 

lis, as Furius had not hearkened to Camilluss Advices 10. neither did Heaven 

ear this great Man's Prayers. The young General drew up the firſt Lines of the 

Army in Order of Battel; and the old General made it his Buſincſs to prepare a 
orps-de-reſerve to aſſiſt his Collegue, in caſe of Diſtreſs. Furius charged with 

Wc uſual Vigour of Men of his Age; and the Volſci gave way; but their Flight 

ss feigned. By giving ground, they drew the Roman Legions half way up the 

in, on which their Camp was ſituated :; and then fallying out with freſh Troops 

ho had the Upper-ground, they. tumbled the Romans down the Hill, and re- 

WL -overcd the Advantages they had loſt... The Diſorder was now transferred from 

She Yolſei to the Romans, who were overpowered with new Troops. And then 

Whoſe Volſei, who had pretended to fly, returned to the Charge. Upon which the 

Roms were defeated. It was no longer a Retreat, but a Rout. Theſe brave 

WT 05, which were ſo deſirous of fighting, now thought of nothing but regaining ; 
eir Camp. As for Camillus, it is ſaid, that being yet weak, and not recoyered of 64% Lite of 
is Sickneſs, he was laid on a Bed: But upon the News, that the Romans were 
orſted, he immediately quitted his Tent, and haſtened to the Gate of the Camp 

ich his Troop. He could not mount his Horſe without Help; but as ſoon as 
ounted, he immediately applied himſelf to ſtop the flying Legrons with his Carps- 
reſerue; and cried out to them, 1s this then, Romans, the fine Battel you were Liv. B. 6. 024. 
very deſirous of ? What God or Man can you blame but yourſetues ? Tou have 
erte followed another General; now follow Camillus, and conquer with him. 

o; you ſball not return to your Camp this Day, unleſs Victars. At firſt Shame 

Mut a ſtop to the Flight of the Troops: and when they ſaw the braveſt Men among 

ieem face about towards the Enemy, and Camillus marching at the Head of his 

IT 07p5-4e-reſerve, the Cowards could no longer forbear to follow the Example of 
renowned an Officer, and ſo wiſe an old Man. They all mutyally excited one 
Woother to renew the Fight, and rally again, under their proper Colours, And by 

us means, they repulſed the Enemy at leaſt, and ſtopped their Progreſs: Which in- 

cd was all they could do that Day. But the next Day, Camillus drew up his 

Troops again in the Plain. Furius no longer commanded in chief; he was ſen- Plat. Life of 
ole of his Fault. Camillus had put him at the Head: of the Cavalry: and as Fu. 
was a Man both of Probity and Valour, he behaved himſelf in the ſecond 

attel, like one who ſincerely loved his Country, and was reſolved to recoyer his 
eputation. He regained the Eſteem of the Cavalry, by applying himſelf with Lie. 3.6.c.24. 
aodeſty to them, and rather intreating, than commanding, them. He prayed them 

exert themſelves to ſave his Honour. Notzwitihſtauding the direct Prohibitions of 

= Colegue, ſaid he, I yeſterday. choſe rather to follow the Raſtneſs of the Multi. 

e, than his prudent Advice. Whatever therefore becomes of this ſecond Battel, 

Wmillus's Renutation is ſafe. But mine is utterly loſt, if the Cavalry don't recover 

Then Furiuss Cavalry, who were remarkable both for their Arms and Cou- 

ige, out of regard to the Intreaties of their Commander, diſmounted, and flew.to 
Support of the Infantry. The Foot were hard preſſed; but upon this Rein- 
rcement, both the Officers and Soldiers fought with equal Courage; and the 

ucceſs fhewed- what Wonders Valour can effect. That numerous Army of Valſci, 
thoſc-feigned Flight had almoſt gained them the Victory the Day before, Was now 

rced to fly in good carneſt. The Slaughter made of them | was:as great, after 

Ky Were routed, as in the Battel itſelf. In ſhort, their Camp was al ſo taken, and 
Number of the Priſoners exceeded that of the Read. 

F. IVV. Wurm the Priſoners came to be numbered; there e ee 

dund among them, who; were in, Alliance with the Romans. Theſe were chere- 

dre ſeparated from the reſt, and brought before the Generals: and upon Enquiry 


a 


te the:Gauſe of their Defection, they: tald: the. Generals, chat ahey had mot, taken 
Þ:Arms, hut witlu the Conſent, and by the- Orders, of, die Magiſtrates of. cheit City. 
— P | 


Then 


Vor, II. 


/ 


54 


Year of Then the prudent Cumillur was alarmed at the ill Diſpoſition of the Tuſculani toward Wl 
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ROME the Republick; and thought a War with ſo near Neighbours a Matter of great lm. 
portance. He therefore declared to the Army, that he would conduct theſe pr. 

M: Fvxws ſoners to Rome himſelf, and repreſent to the Senate the Danger the State was in, WM 

Cauirrus, 4 


he would leave them ſolely to the Conduct of his Collegue. Furius was noy 


Or. Mili 


Tribunes. 


great Honour: for he gained more Eſteem by conquering himſelf, than by con 


Plur. Life of Arn this, the two Generals began their March, to puniſh the Tuſculani: au 


Cam. 


Liv. B. ö. c. 25. 


Liv. B. b. c. ab. preſent Conduct is a ſufficient Expiation for your paſt Faults. ' I won't antici0l 


| Ibid, 


And when he came within reach of Tuſculum, the Magiſtrates went out to mea ic 


alſo ſent him both from the City and the Country. Nevertheleſs, Camillus pitche 


from theſe new Enemies. In ſhott, he told his Lægions, that with their Conſem 


* 


grown prudent, by the ill Succeſs of his late Attempt. But nevertheleſs, it vz; 


thing but the Defection of the Tyſeulani, He brought the Priſoners befor: 
them; and when by their Relations, the Senators were convinced, that the whole lp 
= 


_ 


ſo great a General: And never were People more ſurprized than the Romans were, 
to ſee him chooſe that very Furius with whom he had had ſome perſonal Miſunder. 
ſtandings. But Camillus took more pains to conceal the Shame of his Enemy, tha 
to purſue the Dictates of Revenge. An Example of Moderation, which did hin, 


him. Upon which, they all made Intereſt to go and learn the Art of War, unde: 


„ö -k © HAY. A SIN 


quering the Enemies of his Country. 


either the ; Artifice of theſe Rebels, or their true Rep entance, 'gave the w iſe C4 7 
millus a freſh Opportunity of ſignalizing his Moderation. They had taken care vii 


t 
O 
| ſend their Husbandmen into the Fields to work, as uſual. When Camillus ente 0 
In 


the Territory of theſe faithleſs Allies, there was not the leaſt Appearance of Wa: 4 
him in Form, and received him as the Head of the Republick. Proviſions wen 


his Camp in the Neighbourhood of Tuſculum; and being deſirous of knowinl 


whether the ſame Tranquillity reigned there, as in the Country, he went thith| thi 
When he came, he found the Citizens, and their Wives and Children, walkin Ac 
in the Streets, without any manner of Appearance of Fear or Surprize. Iba 5" 
Camillus looked about him, to ſec if he could diſcover any Signs of Preparation dhe 
for War, but could perceive none. The Shops were open, the Markets ful Inh 
and tlie publick Schools had never been ſhut up. The General therefore was vel ** 
pleaſed to find his Enemies returned to their Duty: and after having aſſembled ti and 
Senate of Tuſculum, he beſpoke them thus. Tow have found out the true Secret INF bros 
diſarming the Reſentment of the Romans: \' The Arms you have made uſe of, "wy Pte 
more effettual than Reſiſtance and Obſtinacy could have been. Go to Rome, f + 


Ml F 42 1 
4 4 


preſent "yourſelves before the Senate. They are the proper Fudges, whether jm 


their Decrees in your Favour : but will give you time to apply to them in a ſi 

rant manner, in order to obtain a Pardon. Accordingly, the Deputies of T. 
culum, with their DitZator at the Head of them, came in Mourning, to deſire in 
Senate to admit them to an Audience; which was granted. And upon the bi 
Sight of them; all the Senators were moved with Compaſſion” towards them, U 
the ſuppliant Condition to which they ſaw their Allies, who had hitherto coll 
nued faithful, reduced. So that the Reception they met with, looked more lit 
Hoſpitality, than rhe rigotous Treatment of ſevere Judges. The Head of the Þ 
putation was their Speaker, and addreſſed himſelf to the Senate in theſe Wo! 
The General yon ſent againſt ur, Conſcript Fathers, found our Republict as lil 
diſpoſed to maintain u Defettion, as we here ſtem to be, at the Door of your Ai, 
Senare- Houſe: - Nor. ſball you ever find us in Arms, unleſs when obliged 10 *, 
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to your Commands. We' are very thankful to your Generals, becauſe Year of 
they have had the N dom to give more Credit to what their own Eyes ſaw, than S 8 Pak E 
zo falſe Reports: ' have committed no Ati of Hoſtitity in our Territories. | Do II. 
you therefore entertain the ſame pacifick Diſpoſitions which were found in us. M. Forres | 
Carry the War elſewhere. If you will make War with us, you ſhall find no Enemies Can 11 5 
to fight with at Tuſculum. We ſtand reſolued to receive your Attacks unarmed; Trivunes. 
and without Reſiſtance. And may the Gods confirm us in the Reſolution e have 

talen, and make it as fortunate as it is pious. Weare indeed arcuſed of Breach of 

Faith. But open Facts ſbew the Falſhood of this unjuſt Calumny. Nay, if we 

had entred into any Meaſures prejudicial to Rome, ſo ſpeedy a Repentance ought to 

have effaced the Remembrance of it. And our Prayer to the immortal Gods is this, 

That whenever any Injuries ſball be done you, they may be followed by as ſpeedy a 
Satisfaction as ours has been. At which Words the Senate was ſoftned, readily 

forgave the Tuſculani; and to make them entirely Rowan, ſoon after granted them 


in Obeatence 


cee Privileges of Roman 7 Citizens. Thus ended the ſixth Militury Tribuneſpip of Ii 5 6. 2b. 


the incomparable Camillus. At the cloſe of every Years Adminiſtration, it was Y-/. Max. B. 
always queſtioned, whether the laſt had not brought him more Honour than any 6. c. 3. 

of the former. As to that we are now ſpeaking. of, he diſtinguiſhed: it by the 

nobleſt and moſt unparalleled Acts of Valour, Moderation, and Clemency. . - | 

F. V. Tae Military * Tribunes the Centuries choſe to ſucceed him, were L. Va- Year of 

lerius, L. Menenius, C. Sergius, Sp. Papirius, Serv. Cornelius, and P. Valerius; 8 nd F 
whoſe Adminiſtration was diſturbed by unforeſeen Accidents, domeſtick Seditions, 
and a foreign War. Sp. Poſthumius, one of the Cenſors, who uſually continued L. Varezws, 


five Years in their Office, died ?: and there had been a Law formerly made at 1 
f . o 


Rome, that if either of them died, during the Exerciſe of his Office, the Survivor Sr. Parizvs, 
ſhould not have any new Collegue choſen, to ſupply his room. The ſurviving 5a. Cen. 


a x NELIUs, P. 
Cenſor therefore laid down. his Office: So very fatal a Prefage was that thought to yrs, 
WA; * | | 2 8O 8 Military Tri- 
7 He only was a Roman Citizen, in the moſt ex- the Right of Suffrage, till after much e bunes. F 
tenſive Meaning of the Expteffion, who had a Right was made for it, tho? they already had the Right of Liv. B. 6. c.27. 
of having a Houſe in Rome, of giving his. Suffrage Citizenſhip. As for the People of the Roman Colo- 
in the Comitia, and of ſtanding Candidate for any vier, they enjoyed more or leſs of the Honours and 
Office; and conſequently, who was incorporated Exemptions peculiar to Roman Citizens, in Propor- 
in one of the Tribes. "The Freed. men did not en- tion to their ay and the Services wa did the 
joy all theſe Privileges. | Tho? they were incorpo- Republick. But a Subject fo obſcure, and ſo little 
rated in the Roman Tribes, yet they were excluded treated of as this, will. often give Occaſion for cri- 
from Dignities. The Municipal Towns, and Ro- . tical Remarks, which will naturally ariſe out of the 
man Colonies likewiſe enjoyed ſome of the Privi- Subject- Matter of this Hiſtory, ISL LIN 
leges and Immunities annexed to the Title of a Ro- 8 Neither Diodorus nor Livy give Papirius Carſor 
man Citizen, which was called a Right of Citizen- his Prænomen of Spurins. Servins Cornelius, ſur- 
ſhip: And the Nations of Italy reaped ſo great named Malaginenſis, and L. Valerius Poplicola, were 
Advantages from it, that they often demanded it now made Military Tribanes the fifth time. Pas- 
Sword in hand. This was the Policy of the Ro- lizs Valerius Potitus, who was alſo ſurnamed Popl;- 
mans to draw thoſe Nations into Alliances with cola, and Gaius Neri Fidenas, now entered upon 
them. They put them upon the ſame Foot as the this Office, the third time; as L. Menenins Lanatus 
Inhabitants of Rome; ſo that they all made but one did, the ſecond. Diodorus reckons up eight Military 
People. Being therefore united together by their Tyibunes for this Vear. He includes Marcus Fabias 
common Intereſts, they mutually affilled each other, and Lacins Aimilins among them. But this is a ma- 
and thereby became formidable to their Enemies A- nifeſt Miſtake, and demonſtrated to be ſo by the 
broad. But this Right of Citizenſhip had ſometimes Faſti Capreolini, © LEE eee, 
more, ſometimes. fewer, Privileges annexed to it. 9 The Death of the Cenſor was by the Romans 
The municipal Cities enjoyed it by a particular Grant thought a fatal Preſage, which foreboded great Miſ- 
from the People and Senate, without impairing their fortunes to their Republick. They had taken up 
own Laws by it, or being obliged to change their this ſuperſtitions Opinion, upon the Death of the 
old Form of Government. But there was this Dif- Cenſor, Caius Julius, which happened in the Year 361, 
ference between them, that ſome of them could before his Office expired. Marcus Cornelins was 
neither give their Votes, nor ſtand Candidates for choſen to ſucceed him, and it had been obſerved, 
Offices in the Comitia; whilſt others were inco that before this Laſtrum ended, the City was taken 
rated into the Tribes, and conſequently had both a by the Gault. This was enough to fill the Minds 
Right of voting in the Aſſemblies of the People, and of the People with extravagant Prejudices. They 
of ſtanding for Offices. And this laſt Privilege, made it Matter of Religion, not to fill up the 
lay the Civilians, Paul, and Ulpian, was what gave Place of the deceaſed. On the contrary, the ſur- 
the Citizens of theſe Manicipia, the Name of Mu- viving Cenſor choſe to abdicate his Office, as if the 
8 ;. quod munera caperent. This Account of Gods had declared, by the untimely Death of one of 
the Difference between the Manicipia, is confirmed them, that they diſapproved of the Creation of both. 
by ancient Writers, eſpecially Livy, who! acknow- After this, the People proceeded to a new Election. 
ledges there were two Sorts, as we have already ob- We have. this Account from Livy. Caias Julius 
ſerved, in our Remarks on the municipal Privileges - Cenſor decefſir. In ejus locum Marcus C ornelins uf 
ws, to the Inhabitants of Cære. And the fame feckur. Qu 8 fait; quia eo Laftro 
thor. ſpeaks in another Place of Fundi and For- Roma capta: Nec drinde nnquan in demortni lo 
wie, two. municipal Cities, which did not obtain cm Cenſor, ſulſicituuu 1 2 


— — 


* 
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Year-of be to the Republick! Nevertheleſs, nothing. was then more neceſſary for the 
R © M £ State, than to have Cenſors, to take an exact Account of the People, and make 3 
r juſt Report of every particular Perſon's Circumſtances. This was the only means 
LV, of putting a ſtop to the Complaints the Debtors were always renewing againſt the 
Haben, exceſſive Uſury of their Cceditors. And Poſthwmins, and his Collegue Julpiti, 


add already begun theſe Enquitics, which muſt certainly have ended in the Relics ⁶ 
of the poor People, and to the Diſadvantage of the rich Uſurers. But the Dcam al 
f one of the Cenſors both ſuſpended the Hopes of the Debtors, and revived the 
Verſacutions of their Creditors. The former exclaimed openly againſt the Injufticc WR” 


of-the latter; the latter as ſtrongly denied the Complaints the Tribunes of the 3 
Prople made of their Avarice. Whereas a Cenſus would have diſcovered all the 


MyReftes'of this-Iniquiry. "The\Romaens therefore proceeded to create new Cenſors; 3 4 


but there eithet really was, or at leaſt it was knaviſhly pretended that there was, 
ſome Defect diſcovered in their Election. From whence, the Patricianc, who i 
were afraid of A Ceſα, and the Conſequences of the Diſcoveries it would make, 
took occuſion to declare publickly, that it was againſt the Will of the Gods, that 1 


„Ne bud have any Cenſors that Year, Whilſt the Tribunes of rhe People, on 
the otfict hand; uſed their utmoſt Endeavours to bring on a new Election of Cen- 
ſors, as {60h as poſſible. z 91200 r 200 121118901 Ft —_—_ 
Tus poſtponing it, ſaid they, is nothing but an Artifice of the Uſurers. The 


ate afraid, thas n Enquiry into 'all ' Mens Eſtates, will diſconer ro the Publick, 


* 
* 


Piel always ei in Wars, and encamped at a great diſtance from the City-, 
| — wake 1 7 the Injuſftice of the Rich. A Oppormines ar diligentlh 
ſought for, of breaking the Peace with our Allies and Neighbours. Preparations 
de making for a'War with Antium, with Velitre, and with Tuſculum. The 
Latins, e Hernici; and ihe Præneſtini, are all treated as Enemies : Whereas in re- 
ality, Rome declares War with the Roman People, under their Names. The great 
Fear ir, that if the Citizens. ſbould continue at home, and enjoy their Reſt, they 
would then be mmdful of their Liberty. For this Reaſon, they are removed into a 
Camp, at a diftance from their Tribunes, and out of the hearing of their Harangues, 


that one Part of 'the Roman Pevple ſwallows up the other. The Senate keep the | 


And there. they are lulled inta 4 Forgetfulneſs of the exceſſive Intereſts which the 1 wh 


Nich exatt- of them at their Return. If then, Romans, you have any of that 
Love of” Liberty, whith your Anceſtors had, rouze yourſelves, and ſhake of this 
body to be enrolled, till you are fuſt aſcertained what your 

xattions -4 the Uſurers are reformed. Know exatthy 
ules for aſcertaining your Debts, and dont 


Humour of your Creditors, whether. you ſball be imprifoned, or not? . 
| Wee Fa Tribwnes. of the Faul, bad | uk Multitude how much it was 
their Intereſt to mutiny, it was no difficult Matter to bring them to it. A fayourablc 
Opportunity offered itſelf. The Debrors were treated with great Rigour, and at 
the ſame time the Senate ordered: Troops to be raifed for the War with the Pre- 
nini, But the Commons, by the Adyice of the Tribunes of the People, oppoſed 
both one and the other,” They would neicher ſuffer the Perfons of the Debtors to 
be: ſeized, nor Levies to be made, Whilſt indeed the Canſcript Fathers were much 
more uneaſy about raiſing the Troops, than the Impriſonment of the poor Deb- 
tors. The Prenzftiv were already come into the Neighbourhood of Rome with 
an Army haſtily raifed, upon the firſt News of the Diſſentions in the Republick; 

and had pitched their Camp very near the Gate Col/me. Nevertheleſs the Danger 

did not terrify the Tribunes of the People: They thought it might be made to 

turn to the Advantage of the Debtors, againſt the coveraus Patricians. But at 

length, the Devaſtations the Enemy committed in the Country, and their inſolent 
Advances even to the Foot of the Walls of Rome, filled the City with Terror. 

Year of It was then viſible, that Name was not out of the reach af her Enemies; and that 
R O M E het Dominion did not yet extend very far. The nſions therefore of 
Dh Wight happen from abroad, appeaſed the Tumults at home. Recourſe was 
* INC- had to the uſual Expedient in great Extremities. 7. Hus — Was in all 
110,Ditator. haſte nominated "DitZator ; and he choſe A. Sempronins to be his General of 


2 | Horſe. 
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Y farther off; and Troops were raiſed in the City without Oppoſition. +» 


mem, to make this Place the Field of Battel. 1t is to be hoped, ſaid they one to an- 
other, that we ſpall here gain as great a Victory as the Gauls uid. If the Romans 

int the Day on which the Battel was fought in theſe Plains untacky ; how much 
0 more appreben/Foe will: they be of the Place "itſelf, on which. they were ronted ? 

iin iber come to engage here; they will fancy they again ſee thoſe fright ful Stran- 
ere, and hear their terrible Shouts.” Vain Hopes! Nevertheleſs, the Præneſtini fed 
themſelves with them, and all their Expectations of Succeſs were founded in the imagi- 
hary Influences of a Place which had formerly proved fatal to Rome. Whereas, 
mne Nomums had much ſurer Foundations to build their Hopes of Victory upon. Mie 

ST ave. none but Latins, faid they; 10 fight with; that is, none but Men who have 
een forced to keep in Alliance with us for theſe hundred Tears; and who were for- 
IS merly defeated near the Lake Negillus. Jo far will the Banks of the Allia be from 
ning aur Courage, that the Shame of our former Defeat” there, will raiſe it. 
all there be that Place in the World, where Rome deſpairs of C — 2 the 
Cauls themſelves offered us B al tel there, they ſhould find the fame Treatment on 
She Bakks of the Allia, as they met with at Gabii; not one of them ſhould return 
ome aliue. Theſe Diſcourſes raiſed the Courage of the Soldiers in both Armies: 
And when the Dictator Quinctius was come and encamped within reach of the 
Peeneſtini, he ſaid to . : Tou' ſee our Enemies have no Dependence on 
any thing but the Field of Battel. Tbe Gods give them no othor Hopes of Victory. 
6 4 — "out your - Horſe, and charge them briskly.. After tbe firſi Shock,” I will 

== ance with my Infantry. O ye Gods, who' are Witneſſes to the Treaties, of 
= which you are Guarantees, reuenge your ioun, and our Cauſe, au puniſh the faith- 
% Præneſtini! Sempronius obeyed: and the Enemy could not ſupport the Attack 


1 Onſet; and were at length utterly routed, and not able ſo much as to regain their 
Camp. They fled with ſich Precipitation, that they never ſtopped, till they came 
in ſightiof Prænaſtèe and then durſt not enter the City, for fear of leaving their 
Fields open to be plundered. So that they encamped in tlie Neighbourhood of 
Præneſte, whilſt the Romans were e. their former Camp near the Allia. 
Zut upon the *Dif7ator's Arrival, the ſecond Camp was likewiſe forced; and then 
the Vanquiſhed had no Place to retire to, but their City. However, the Romans 
deferred the beſieging it for the preſent; and immediately fell upon nine Caſtles in 
che Territory of Præneſte, which were all taken in a few Days. And then the 
General appeated before Præneſte itſelf, which capitulated. Thus ended Quinctiuss 
Campaign, who gained himſelf much Honour by his uncommon Expedition. He 
returned to Rome, enjoyed the Honours of a Triumph; and the Statue of Jupiter 
Imperator, which he brought from Præneſte, was an eternal Monument of his 
Glory. It was placed in the Capitol, between Jupiter Capitolinus and Miner ua. 
with an 10 Inſcription, which is yet preſerved. But the moſt ſurprizing Circum- 
ſtance is this, that Quinctius was Dictator but twenty-five Days, and laid down that 
Office as ſoon as he had wiunp hen 1107: 125971 Hebe een 
K. VII. AFTER this, the popular Clamours and Complaints of the inſolvent Deb- 
tors, which ſtill continued, made an Alteration in the Elections. Whether the 
allembled Centuries divided the Military Tribuneſpip between the Patricians and 
993 7 42910 | 2 2445 To 4 ? | i Slots % 123 4778883 8 Bug i 
10 This Inſcription, ſays Livy, B. 6. was drawn tor, cum per nouem dies, totidem urbet, & deciman 
p almoſt in theſe Words. Japiter arue Divi om- Prænaſte, cepiſſet. Which led Pigbint to believe, 
nes hoc dedderunt, ut Titus Quinctius Dittator oppida that Livy had not given us the whole Inſcription; 
uavem caperet * i. e. Tita: n under the Pro- and he had Recourſt to the Paſſage in Feſtut to com- 
tection Fupiter, and all the Godi, took nine Cities. © plete it. Eruter has given it us in the Text of Livy, 
But Feftas:fays; that Tus having dedicated to 7a. thus. JUPITER - ATQUE Di ou HC DEDERE 
Piter a Crown of Gold, "weighing two Pounds and ur T. Qumcrios Dior. Opfma NOVEM- Di- 
one third, out of Gratitude för his having eonquer- Bus, IX, carereT. X, PRANESTE IN DEDITIO- 
ad nine Cities in nine Days (excluſive of Preweffe, NEM AccERET. EARUM RERUM-|ERGO;” TRIEN- 
Which he, obliged to ſurrender) was mentioned in TEM TERTIUM PONDO CORONAM AUREAM-JOVL, 
the Inſcription. Trientem Tertium fondo coromm D. PP). 
auream dedifſe Fovi donum ſcripfit Quinctius Dita... - 355 49 9089 Of hr 


orte. Upon! which, the Remedy had its due Effect immediately. The Pre. Year of 
I neſtini no ſooner underſtood that Rome had created a Dictator, but they removed — 


F. VI. QUINCTTI US ſoon completed his Army, whilſt the Enemy were en- Nm 


camped on the Banks of the Alia. The Præneſtini thought it would be lucky to 7 pe 


of the Ryiam Hegions. The Præneſtini werte put into Diſorder upon the firſt Le. 3.6. 029. 


i 


Year of Plebiians, voluntarily, or by Conſtraint, is uncertain: but it is certain 11 they Wl 
ROM R ckoſe three Military Tributes out of the Nobility, and three out of the People. 
2 The Patricians wr P Manlius, C. Manlius, and L. Julius; the Plebeiam, | 1 | 
P Manows, CI Sextifins; Mcidibinias, and L. Antiftins. | At this time, the Nepublick was . 
C. Mans moſt reduced to the fame Condition ſhe was in at her firſt Eſtabliſnment. Her A. 


L. jutws, 
C. SxxriLIus, 


L.AnTiSTIUS, 
Military Tri- 


bunes. 


Liv. B. 6. c. 30. 


the reſt of the Volſci ran to beſiege the Roman Camps, which were taken aud 


lies had doſerted her, and many of the Colonies had declared againſt her. So much 
M. Aramis, did ſhe ſtill continte to be weakened: by the Blow ſhe had received from the Gault 8 


\ Bravery: alone, for preſerving them from an entire Defeat. They fought without ll - 
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It was therefore become neceſſary to ſubdue tlieſe Latins by Force, who though 
formerly faithful," and Sharers with the Romans in many Vidtories, had noy 
of Diſtinction, committed to the Conduct of the twWo Mani. Three 


inveſted by t 
was giving: a 
raining che Mefſcoger: who brought this falſe News. They ſuffered themſelves to I 
were laying in for them. And then the Romans were indebted to ther 


Officers, and without any Orders and Deſpair made them invincible. But wh 
they were defending themſelves in narrow, Paſſes, againſt one Part of the Enemy, 


plundered, without Reſiſtance. Thus was the Republick brought to the very Brink ſl ane 
of Ruin, by the ill Conduct and Ignorance of the two Maulii. It was deliberated Soun 


dt Nome, whether 4 Deftator ſhould be nominated-: but it was at laſt reſolved to 4 IC 


' Viſor, or attempt any greater -Enterprize. But this ſingle Blow they received, 


chere, during theſe Commotions abroad. The three Miktary Tribunes, which had 


Hu; ages in giving 


bun iht fecond: time. The ancient Tobler do alſo tells us, B. 7, that this City was called 4 Kone 


Right t 


recall the Army, and its Commanders. The Namans thought, by the Appearance 
of the Enemy, that they would not have the Confidence to make any uſe of ther 


made their Allies more inſolent. The Prængſtini, ſubdued as they were, dier 
the whole Body of the Latins into a Revolt. So that Rome was obliged to rcin 
force the Cola of 13 Setia which wanted Men; and at the Requeſt of the Ls if 
ts; to ſend them Romans to increaſe the Number of their Inhabitants.” Never. 


been choſen; but: of the People, put a ſtop, to all domeſtick Broils, and gained the 

Government all due Reſpe& and Eſteem from the Pleberans. 1 21 | 
„ , d #75 0 i I 

ders ff - Sicily. reckons up eight Milisary exerciſed the Conſular Authority. And to avoil 
2 1-5 5 as he did for i pr eceding Dibers it was often 88 by the People, d 

wis Number de includes one Puh Der by Lot, which of them ſhould have ft. eople. 

13 The ancient City of Setia, formerly ſtood in Citizens 

that Canton of Latium where Seh now ſtand, Chi 

on the Brow of a Hill, at a little Diſtance from te 
Pomptis Marſhes. It's Territory produced excel 
lent Wines, according to old Authors, particular 
Sergho, Pliny, Juvenal, Martial, and Sir. Liu 


Tribune: 
one. In 


name ts lala. He was now made AHelirary Tri- 


give Allnet the Prievwomen of Marcus; but Diode- Colouy:. And Selleins Parereulus places the 
re: wulle him Lari. And he is as much miſtaken of this Coley in the eighth Year after the baking | 
in changing Cu Sexri/ixs)'s Name into that of Ca- Rum by the Gaul: Fe 1 —5 annot quam al 
GOP Ap CES MWOSEALF 24% ans; ehorrven: Colonia off, & if 
12 The Command of the Armies 1 7 of annum Seta. N e eee 
o one of the Conſuli, or one of thote Wbb ee ooh wn 
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= - F. VIII. Zur the next Year was not ſo peaceable. The Centuries choſe only Pa. Year of 
= iris for Military Tribunes ; which were, 14 Sp. Furius, Q. Servilins, C. Licimus, RO M E 
= 7. Clrelius, M. Horatius, and L. Geganius. The People therefore did not pay 9 
WF duc Deference to their Authority in all Caſes. They were too much concerned in Sr. Fuse, 
WE inceſt; to free themſelves from the Oppreſſions of the Rich, by the exceſſive * 
WT Uſucy they exacted of the Poor. The Commons got two Cenſors choſen ; who P. Cori. wy 
= were, Servilius Priſtus and Cloelins Siculus and they applied themſelves to the M. Horan: 
nin 15: Buſineſs of their Office. They took an exact Account of the Romans, un, LGH, 
and their Effects, in a Laſtrum, which the Faſti Capitolini call the 19% from their Tribunes. EY 
Inſtitution. - So that nothing now remained for the Cenſors to do, unleſs to put an V. Copit. 
end to the Diſputes between the Patricians and Plebeians, by relieving the poor 
EX Debtors, who were continually oppreſſed by their avaritious Creditors. But a ſud- 
en War: fruſtrated their Deſigns. News was brought to Nome in all haſte, that Liv. 3-6. 4 ; 1. | 
the Volſei were entered into the Roman Territory, and committing Ravages there. "= 
Nevertheleſs, this Report affrighted no body but the Cenſors. They indeed left | | | 
the Buſineſs of ſettling the Diſputes between the Debtors and Creditors unfiniſhed, | 
under Pretence that it was of more Conſequence to the State, to guard againſt | f 
Hoſtilities abroad, than Diſſentions at home. But the Tribunes of the People were | 
far from laying aſide their Pretenſions. They 3 their Point with the more | | 
violence, and oppoſed the inliſting any of the People. This was a Game they | | | 
had often played with Succeſs; and the Senate were now forced to ſatisfy them, 
and ſtop the Clamours of the Populace as well as they could. For which Purpoſe, 
chey made a Decree, that no Perſon ſhould be diſturbed for Debt, or the Payment | 
of the uſual Taxes, during the Campaign. And then the People became tractable, | 1 
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and the Levies were made without any Oppoſition. Two Armies were formed, 
which marched into the Country of the Volſei, different Ways. Jp. Faris and 


. Horatius commanded one Body, which marched to the Right, along the Sea- 

Ccaſts, on the Side of Antium. Q. Servilius and L. mus were at the Head | 
[of the ſecond Army, and they advanced to the Left by Ecetræ, that is, croſs the 1 
14 Diodorns mentions but four Military Trihines them to ſee the Streets of Rhme, the publick Roads, | 
bor this Lear; and among the reſt, Caius Licinius the Bridges, and the Aqueducts, repaired. Their 
Calvus, inſtead of Licinins Menenius whom we find Power was ſo abſolute, that they had Authority to 
mentioned in the old Editions of Livy. And we expel thoſe Senators who had behaved themſelves ill. 
think our ſelves obliged to prefer Diodorus's Ac- ey could! the Ropes Knights, when they 
count, for this, n. Liny himſelf tells us, that were [guilty of Actions unwarthy of Men of their 
Laus Licinizs, who was Maſter or General of the Order; who were then put upon a Level with the 
HForſe in the Year 395, had been Military Tribune reſt of the e. The Ciafors, by virtue of their 
before. Whereas it is impoſſible to find the Year Office, conldftrike ont of the Liſts of the Tribes, 
of his Zribapcſpip in the Faſti 8 unleſs we deprive of the Right EY ting, or remove from 
put the Name of Caiut Liciniut Caluus, inſtead of ior to an inferior 15 any Citizens 755 Ate 
that of Zicinins Meneniut. Which we think a more ed diſhoneſtly. Their Sentences were alſo-without | 
probable Conjecture, than that of ſome Moderns, Appeal. Publigs Chains, the Tribune of the People, | 
o think, the Table of the Conſilar Years defeQive. indeed, got 2 Law paſſed, which forbad the Cr 1 
his Cars Licipins was probably the Son of Pal- declaring an infamous, till he had been regu | IF 
* Calvus, who was Military Tribune in the Year larly acc ſed, ju and condemned, ne Pom | 
Wot Km 357. Spurins Furins, ſurnamed Medalli- of Lr. But this Law-was'repealed, as will ap- 

„ is thought to have been the Brother of Lacius pear. hereafter, and te Cenfors recovered their old 
ian whom we have ſeen in the Milirary Tribuze- Authority. Their Office at firſt, laſted five Years ; 
i in the Year 5775 C. Servilius Priſcus Fidenas but Mamercus Keanilins the Dickaror reduced its Du- 
was now made Military Tribune the d time. ration to eighteen Months. The Functions of the 
Publius Cloelius had the Surname of Siculus; Mar- Cenſors are mentioned in Ciceros 3d Book Laws, 
Horatius, that of Puluillus; and Lutius Gega- where he gives this Account of them. - Cenſorec, 
iu, that of Macerinas. , 1» Populi æ uitatet, ſobales, familias, pecunjaſyne cenſun» 
I5 The chief Offices of the Roman Cenſars,were 20. Urbis templa, via, aguat, erarinm, hong: nm 
meſe. They made the Cenſas, or numbered the tuento, papuligue partes in Tribus diſtribaumto. Eis 
People. They took an exagt Lift of all the Raman prounias, enitates, ordings, partiunte. Equitzn 
W_itizens, their Ages, Poſſeſſions, Cireumitances, ye deſcrebuntd.; Cæliles ofſe — 
dren, and Slaves. It was their Buſineſs to Set a ta. Adares papuli reguute.. Probram is Gemam n 
aue upon every Man's Eſtate, that the. Taxes relinpnunte. Bini ſanto: Mags Jaingnemni 
right be laid equally on all, in Proportion to their am — "Theſe M wer in Co 
Abilities. They had the Right of nominating the mitia by Centuries: And in the firſt Ages of Rowe, 
i d, or Prince of. the Senate. The civilGovetn> only Pniaian could be raiſtd to this Dignity.” But 
Putt of the City Mas partly Jadged: in their Hands; the leberans afterwards aſpirod nt it, and 
"ce « was their Buſimeſs to take Cate af the Edu- with the Pagriczans. ; What we have here ioblerved 
— Children, to regulate the Price af Merr in general, censerning the. Authority, Prin 
Elandizes, reſtrain Luxury, and prevent 228 Honours, and Duties, Of the Canors, witl-beenplain 
Expences. They bad the. Dire Sion of the Camel, el more particularly hereafttr, us Occating thail 
| d of the Sacrifices, the Expences of which were o, lit Lode trot 
efrayed by the Publick. It likewiſe belonged to cn 2h i, bold yeuntd of Milde 
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Yau, of Country of the Hernici, between is Ferentiuum and Signie. | But neither Army met 


* 


5 


Sr. Fugs, 


Tribunes. 


Wouas plundered, or burnt up, and the OCattel which the HVolſci had left in the Country, 


, the Vols. was plundered. Ang fi 


the Volſei were, uſed to make in great Diſorder, becauſe” always in Fear of the 


Safety. They gave themſelves time to make the Deſolation univerſal; and tarried Wl 


1 

1 

t 

f 

&c. Mh Enemy. The Nemans carried on their pillaging regularly, and in the greateſt 
a great while in the Enemy's Country, on putpoſe to draw them to a Battel. They i : 


ſpared. neither Country-Houſes,, nor Villages, nor Fruit-Trees, nor Seed- Corn. All 


was, carried off. In ſhort, after finiſhing an Expedition, wherein the Romens rc. T 
venged the Attempt. of the Holci, the two Armies returned by the | ſame Way; WW-. 
they came. After Which, the Credhors ſuffered the People to enjoy the Benefit of WH - 


. the, Decree, which forbad any to moleſt them, but a few. Days. The Patrician, 13 ry 
who nom found themſelves; eaſed of the Burden, of a foreign Enemy, cited thei: WW 


Poor were obliged to borrow. 


Year of 


Debtors; to appear before the Judges, as uſual. Nor was this all. The Cenſor; MN. 
had built a Free: Stone Wall, doubtleſs by way of Fortification to the City; aud N. 
217 Capitation · Tax being laid: on the Citizens, to defray the Expence of it, the in 
0 8 oney at exceſſive Intereſt, to pay their Aſſeflment, fc; 
Thus the People were forced to fink; under the Weight of publick Taxes; and private lat. 
Debts. What could they do, or what Service were the Tribunes able to do them! ue 
There were now no new. Levies for them to oppoſe, all being peaceable abroad: 8 tio 
that the Patriciaus became Maſters of the Election of chief Magiſtrates for the une 
At. coding. 1. ds. , , % abort 4 3 

F. E. Tur affembled Cenzaries choſe fix. Patriciane, Military Tribunes::a0d then no; 


: 


ROME the Phebetans loſt all. Hope of having a Share in the Government for a great 2 Ur 


EccLxxvil. while.,;. But they ſoon recovered it! The Military Tribunes now. choſen, wer Beg 
L. /AmiLivs, 4 


Serv. SULPI- 
civs, P. Va- 


LERIUS, L. 
QuixcTivs, 
C.VEeTurIvUs, 
C. QvincT1- 
us, Military 
Tribunes. 


L. B. 6. 432. 


| ren which was in 2. aſcany, and who were cal ius Valerius Potitus Poplicola : the ſecond of Ser 


ments, which were made in the Name of the Re- or his Copyiſte. 
publick. The Money eollected was pat into the 07 ene ee 3 eee nee 


E. knilius, erv. [ Sulpicius, | = Halerius, L. Quinctius, C. Jeturius and (. 4 


Quinctius. Then the Latins and the Volſci entered into a new Confederac) Al 
againſt the Republick. The Levity of the Latiuns, who were fo long in Alliance 3 
with Rome, and the Obſtinacy of the Volſci, who were ſo often overcome, and | 
yetuUways-ſo: ready. to begin à new War, are not to be parallelled. Fheſe uo 
Confederate” Nations pitched their Camp near Satricum. And that the Trihma BW 
af. rhe Peaple Should: got embrace. the Opportunity the Diſcontents of the Debton (ſh 
gave them, to oppoſe the raiſing of Troops, is ſurprizing. Indeed they might WW 
erhaps have been intimidated by the Aſcendant the Patricians had gained ot 
e e e of a War with two united Nations, migit 
perhaps induce them to conſider the Intereſts of the Publick. But whatever ther al 
Motiyes were, it is certain the new Levies were ſo conſiderable, that they wer 
diyided into three Armies. One was to guard the Walls; another to be ready u 
march wherever there ſhould be Occaſion for it, on the firſt Notice; and tit in. 
third, Which was the moſt conſiderable, was to attack the Enemy ig the Neigt- iſ 
zourhood of Satricum. P. Valerius and L. Amilius commanded the Troops 
which took the Field, and immediately entered upon Adtion. The Roman Gente. 
rals found the Yolſcz and the Latins advantageouſly poſted: But nevertheleſs di 
not, delay giving them Battle. The Action laſted till it was interrupred by ſo vio 
lent a Rain that neither Party could keep the Field: And tho the Romans could 
+ 3.09 $45 Hefner . 3 | | 4% LI 
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16. The City of Ferentinim formerly belonged to Publick Treaſury. The Cexſors likewiſe farm! 
the Foſſci. The Roman took it, and gave it to the out the Taxes which were raiſed in all the Kon 
Hermici, after the Concluſion of the Treaty of Al- Dominions: And they ſettled their Accounts at tif 
Lance the Romans entered into, with them, and the End of every Luſtrum, about the Beginning d 
Latin. The Place where it aneiently ſtood is now March,” becauſe this was formerly the firſt Mont J 4 136! 
called Ferextino, and by Corruption Rove tins,” The in the Ver. EL | 1 4 55 
Inhabitants of this City were called Fyrentiuates, to 18 This was the fifth Military Tribuneſpip of a 85 Of | 
diſtinguiſh;them from the Inhabitants of another Fe- Amilius, ſurnamed Mamercinus; the fourth of Pu bog * 
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to read 
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led-Fenenting.. i. 2% Sulpicius Pretextatur, and Lucius Quin# 
-x7-Itcxhen belonged to the Cenſors to tax all the Cincinnatus ; and the firſt of Cains Vetur dug 

Citizens accordingtotheir Subſtance; 'oraccording to Caixs Duindtins Ciuriunatut. The Fofti Conj plas 
the:different Claſſes -in which they were incorporat- give Cains Veturius the Surnames df Craſ# aol 
ed, agreeably to the Laws of the Cenſus, eſtabliſhed - Cicarinus. Diodoras has omitted Veturius and Can 
by Kang-Servins Tulliar. It was alſo their Buſineſs Drindins, and put Virginius and Cains Corntl® 
co:collet Tributes, Impoſts, and all other Aſeſs- in their room. Bat this is a Miſtake of that Autboh 


0 


Nin, 2 I 


A 1 | | \ 


en flatter themſelves with having gained a complete Victory, yet they at Year of 
jcaſt found Reaſon to promiſe themſelves one the next Day, from the little Trial & O 4 E 


ot th 
they had made of the Enemy. The Battel was then renewed, and at firſt with L 
bretty equal Succeſs on both Sides. The Latins, who had been long in Alliance 1. 
= with the Romans, had learned the Art of War from them ; and their Valour and. 
4 Experience ſuſpended the Fortune of the Day, for ſome time: but at length the 
WS Enemy was no longer able to withſtand the Efforts of the Roman Cavalry. The 
norſe, which had been long accuſtomed to give the deciſive Stroke in Battels, were 
ordered to advance againſt the Latin Battalions, and broke them. Then the RO 
man Infantry fell on the Confederate Troops; wherever the Legzons engaged, the 
= 7 tins and Volſci loſt Ground; and the Valour of the Romans increaſed as faſt as 
che Enemy gave way: Till the latter being at laſt broken through, and routed, fled 
bor Refuge to Satricum, without daring to truſt to their Camp. Nevertheleſs, as 
= $:rricum '9 was about two Miles from the Field of Battel, the Roman Horle, 
which purſued the Fugitives, made a great Slaughter of them. Nor did thoſe who 
WM cſcapcd to the City, think themſelves ſafe there. They left it in Diſorder the 
Night following, and made the beſt of their Way to Antium, to ſecure themſelves 
in that City. The Roman Army indeed purſued them cloſely ; but the Vanquiſhed 
fied faſter than the Conquerors purſued. The former entered Antium, before the 
latter could come up with their Rear-Guard, and attack it. Then Diſcord. effectually 
= wcakned the Enemies of the Roman Name. The Antiates were not in a Condi- 
tion to maintain a Siege; nor did they know, that the Romans had no thoughts of 
WD undertaking it. Beſides, the Volſci were grown weary of a War, which had been be- 
aun before their Time, in their Fathers Days, and in maintaining which they were 
Snow grown old. The Antiates were likewiſe all inclined to come to a Capitulation, 
FE with the Romans. The Latins indeed were yet as warm in their Revolt as at the 
, Beginning; and their Loſſes had not diſcouraged them from running the Hazards 
they did, in contending with Rome. They were concerned, that they had already 
lived too long in a good Underſtanding with her. But the Antiates ſeemed; to 
perſiſt in their Reſolution. of coming to an Agreement with the 'Republick. This 
vas therefore enough for the Latins to ſeparate from them. They, enraged at 
their not having been able to ſuſpend a Peace, which they thought a diſhonourable 
one, continued the War with Fury. They vented their Rage. againſt Satricum it 
ſeif, tho a Country of the Volſci, and the very Place which had ſerved; them for 
heir Retreat after their Defeat. They reduced the whole City to Aſhes, except 
one Edifice only, which was a Temple erected to the Honour of the Goddeſs 29 Ma- 
uta, whom the Greeks worſhipped under the Name of Leucot hen. The Worſh ip 
1 e 24 bu mb 1d a ne 2d 10k 
ig We have no Remains left of the ancient City Slave, adds he, was brought into the Middle of the 
of Saericum. It belonged to the Volſci, and ſtood Temple, where ſhe was firit boxed about by the No- 
ia the Pomptin Territory, on the Borders of Lanu- man Ladies, and then driven out with Ignominy. The 
I vium, near Pometia. Velleins and Diodorus con- Women, continues he, do likewiſe brin thcir young 
found it with Sarri, a City of the Herrarians. The Nephews in their Arms, and preſent 150 to Ma- 
Ariager of Stephens is likewiſe as incorrect, when tuta, making Vows to her, and praying her to pro- 
be disfigures the Name of Satricum, and calls it te& theſe Infants. The offer 8 rifices 
Satria, and its Inhabitants Satriani. Yelleins tells her; and repreſent in a harifal Mariner what hap 
Is the City of Szzri became a Roman Colony, ſeven pened to Bacchar's Nurſes ; and what Io ſuffered, 
ears after the taking of Rome; Poſt ſeprem an- from Fan's Anger, for 8 narſed "the Son of 
e, uam Galli urbem ceperunt Sutricum deducta Co- her Rival. But Tally makes Ino and Mat to b. 
bia eſi. But the beſt Criticks agree, we ought here the ſame Perſon. Hi Wotds, Tzſcnlan. B. r. are 


\ , 


oo read Satricum, and not Sutricum. This laſt City theſe; © Quid Ino Cadmi filia, none Lencurbes ng- 
was not a Roman Colony ſo ſoon. At leaſt Livy, minata a Gratis, Matuta habetur a noſftris? The 


. 6. calls the Inhabitants of. Sutri only Allies of Jealouſy Ino entertained' of one of her Wo 


4 e Ro | 1 Ah r Women- 
. The Romans, ſays he, took it from the le- Slaves, with whom ber Hatband' Arhamaz'f LE 
oo A" 471427, and reſtored it to their Allies. Sutrio recep- perately in Love, is well known. This lo O 


#0 reſtitutogue Sociis, This was done in the Year 368, man hated all Women, Slaves from that time; And 


a che fame Author tells us, ſoon after, that is, in the Romans, who adopted this fabulous Goddeſs, imi- 
* the Year 39 _ that a Colony of 2000 Citizens of tated her Reſentments and her Uneaſineſs, on the Fe 
„one wa ſent to Satricum, five Years after the Ex- tivals which they kept in Honour to her For chis 
4% edition of the Gault. But according to Pelleius, it Reaſon, all Women-Slayes were forbidden oagerip 
4 as ſeven, Years, and not five. © a Temple, except Kay who reptefetited As 4 
20 The Ge ddefs Matuta' of the Romans, was, maj's Miſtreſs: And e Roman: Ladies pretended 10 
ol ccording to Plazarch, the ſame with the Leucotbea, revenge the Injui 8 n dotte 85 8 I 
11 for Ino, the Daughter of Caamut) of the Greeks. ing this unhappy Woman. The Cuſtom of catryi 
lit, he Ceremonies obſerved in their Sacrifices, fays their Own Nephews into the Temple of this. Gog- 


he, were the lame; and, if we may judge by them, deſs, put them in mind of the Misfortunes Of I, 
0 8 differ only in Name. A Forthin who wth k 1 ppy Mother. She au Arbanras 
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of this Goddeſs had without doubt been brought to Satricum from Rome, with the 
Roman Colony which had ſettled there. And this Temple, which eſcaped the Fire 
by mere Accident, gave Riſe to the Fable of a Voice's having come from the Tem. 
ple, and affrighted with terrible Menaces thoſe who were burning the Town. Not 
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did even the Ruin of Satricum ſatisfy theſe furious Men. They fell upon the | 3 


Tuſculani, to puniſh them for having deſerted the Latin Confederacy, and ac. 
cepted the Privileges" of Roman Citizens. The Latin Army ſurprized their City, 


found its Gates open, entred it with great Shouts, and made themſelves Maſters of jr | 3 
Then the Inhabitants retired into the Citadel, with their Wives and Children, and E 


had no time to do any thing more, than acquaint the Romans with their Surptin E | 
and Misfortunes. The Romans had an Army ready againſt any unforeſeen” Even, Wl 
inttius and Serv. Sulpicins, two of the Military Tri. 


It was commanded by L. Qu 
bunes for the Lear; and their Diligence ſhewed how faithful and ready Rome wy 


in relieving the Cities in Aﬀociation with her. The Roman Generals found the 


Latins obſtinately bent upon forcing the Citadel of Tx/tulum, and defending the | 
Town at the ſame time. Nevertheleſs, the Terror the Tuſrulani were in, was + 
little abated at the Approach of the Roman Army. They ſhoutcd at the Top of 
the Citadel, for Joy ; and the Noman Soldiers anſwered them with yet loude | 
Shouts. The Latins were then encloſed between two Enemies. On one hand, | 
ani attacked them from the Top of the Citadel; on the other, the Ry 


the Tuſcul. 


mans endeuvoured to make a Breach in the Wall, and force open the Gates. Ho 

then could they withſtand this double Attack? In ſhort, the Legions ſcaled the 
Walls, made themſelves Maſters of the Ramparts, and broke open the City- Gate E 

; Upon Which, the Latins, who were now ſurrounded on all Sides, could 5 3B 


make any Reſiſtance; nor find any Way to eſcape. They were all cut to piec 


within the Walls of iTwſe 
Ti ribimes had recovered this City; they led back their Army to Rome. 


Avarice of the Patricians increaſed the Miſery of the poor People. As all the | 5 b 
Debtors were preſſed to pay their Debts at the ſame time, one Friend could n. 


i anther, ot lend him any Patt of his Subſtance. So that moſt of them be- | 


cartie infolverit, were deliverd up to their Creditors; reduced to Slavery, and ter! | 


Credit” deſtroyed for ever. Inſtead of paying their Debts, they fuffeted corporl ll 
en for them. 80 that the People were enſlaved to the Patfitumt, aul 14 


no longer in 4 Condition to aſpire i at the higheſt Poſts in the Commonwealth, u 


rulum, not one of them eſcaping: And after the Mili 3 


F. X. Tnus the Peace coneluded with the Antiates, and the Defeat of che I. 1 
tins, gave the Repubtick an Interval of Tranquillity abroad. But at home, the 3 3 | 


they had formerly done; even the chief Citizens were grown contemptible, hal 1 


loſt their Credit, and hardly durſt ſtand Candidates for any Plebeian Offices, much 
which they bal 
in chat Atremp, Bi 
how able foever ſome of rhe Plebeians might be, and how well qualified foeyer, fo Wl 
the Diſcharge of that Office. Inſomuch, that the Patriciavs ſeemed now ſecured | I 
for: ever engroſſing all Honours, and the whole Adminiſtration of K Aſfait, 

„ which may ſeem very incredible, a trifling Fair gave ur 


leſs pretend to ſhare with the Nobility the Military Tribuneſpip, 
ſo often aſpired at. In ſhort; the People deſpaired ever ſucceeding 


3 chetcpſelres is 
hes San Leerch then. leaped into the Sea, Narres. 
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rruyate Aunt, ſince: the, 1 1 F 
= Son x ey omen took 5 


The Row: according to Platercb. 
RH 2 5 : > The Hon they paid the Goddefs hat or 


Ovi ſpeaks of theſe 


the Greeks, He likewiſe fays; in his Roman Lud, 
| 3, th th Conran of Ting dc e 
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= ]-.: ic Pretehſions highet than ever. ; 
EIS AMBUSTUS: had to Daughters. He was deſcended from & 


- 


IT bein Panty. He had indecd matridd his eldeſt Daughter into a Patririty Fa- 


= ven his youngeſt Daughter to Linias 22 Holo, a Man of Weight in Rome, = 7 
4a Man of many Perſonal good Qualities, bur of Neger Extration. Now 2, 
tit happened at the time chat the Arrogance of the Nobility was carried ro its higheſt 
IT picch, and the People were humbled te a great Degree, that Fabins's youngeſt 
WE Daughter went to pay a Viſit to her Siſter. Fulpickur was then gone out, accom- 
1 panied with the Guard which always attended Militur) Tribunes: And during the 
WS Converſation of the two Siſters, the Husband of the eldeſt came from the Foram, 
here he had been diſcharging the Duties of his Office. A Crowd of Clients 
conducted him home, and the LaFvrs 23 knocked with their Faſes at the Tribune's 
WE Gate, to give notice of his Return. The younger Siſtet, who was not uſed to this 
"IT Noiſe, was ſurprized at it, and her Sutprize ſeemed mixed with Fear. Upon 
"ITÞ& which the elder Siſtet could not help laughing at her; and this Laugh, how inno- 
Cent ſoever in itſelf, had a very bad Conſtruction put upoh it, by the younger. She 
IT conſidered it as an Inſult upon her, on Aecount of the ignoble Family into which 
me had been forced to marry; and her Heart was iffirhediately fired with fealouſy 
and Reſentment. This is the natufal Temper of Wemen, When Fortune puts too 
great an Inequality between them and their Relations, to whom they are cqual in 

Birch. The imaginary Affront ptovoked het; and the Sight of the Multitude 6f 
X Courticrs, who attended her Brothet-iti-law, and the Eardeſthels they expreſſed in 
Leſiring to receive his Commands, inereaſed her Anguiſh. She ehyied her Sifter's 
Happineſs, and tepined at her on Fate; which had placed Het in an inferior Rank. 
IT Inſomuch that the Pirbeian Lady eould nöt conquer her UneaMnels, ot conceal it 
from her Father's Eyes, who loved her. Fabiur had Addreſs efiviſth to make her 
diſcover to him the Cauſe of het Uneaſineſs herſelf. Tos habe mate m muy, 
aid ſhe to him, into 4 Family whith is for ever extluded enjoying any Hlullburs in 
Rome What 4 vaſt Differance is ther betuern my Sifter's Condition aud mine 
To which the Father teptied, Dont o uneaſy, Child ; n ſhall ſoon ſbe ar wth 
State at your on Horſe, ds you were furprised to "find ut your Sifter's : And Fu. 

3 bus kept his Word. He carried on aff Ihtrigne, Which brought 4bout' a ſort of 
EF Revolution in the Government. The Milzt#fty Tribanibſhip was aboliſhed j the Cn. 


e 


= 


1 
1 


FABIUS, in order to compaſs his 


4 * 
1 . 


d fog te nt Ruſtic Br gps icitins's 
J 1 t Keep $ 'I'f6es free from them, gaye 
* derived from ente, It was Bid, thee that kt Len Fah aff an = 
vas derived from Hercules. It was faid, that whem that the Bicinian Farifily aflaihed this Nanie, be- 
be came to che Banks of the 75er, he fell Jef - one, Tia invented the Art of ,proning 
. © eee Ot PLA 
dis Country, and by her had the firſt Fabius, from 23 When any of the Great Magiſtrates came 
whom all the Family of the Gabi. defcentice> This Home; or to any other Perfolr's Howl; the Lifter 
{#22754 relates Pon the Credit of a yery uncer- gave Notiee.of his coming; by Knocking at the-Door 
tain Tradition. This F amily was divided inte f&- with their Haſee i; uhteft iocwas, the Houſe of a ſu- 
ver Branches, as alrcady bas appoared, and wild perior Magitrate. ” In rthm Cafe) the inferior Magi 
bear more fully in the Courſe of this Hiſtery. The 75 di ag Pompe did, after he had: finiſher tte 


q — Story ot the Birth of the firſt Fabins, makes War with Milbridater.: Weit he caine-th Peg. 
an e 2 2-106 


* 
* 


; ils; : 1 Houte; ho was famous for his WiRe and 
Nun is Hetcules Fabias lie. Fr b. Peer i he i mages den, de dl ar the 

* 1 ernennen „ü; and ordeied them to hoc do πm 

deR to lignify thofe, Suckers Which grow gut of Faſces Lidforios jauua ſubmifit it, cui ſe Oriens Octi- 

vots, or lowelt Part of the Trunks; di Press, Ape ſabmiferary fafs Phys B. 7. %, ‚⏑οç 

2700 * who 


_— 1 | reſſion ef the Nobility, and car- Year 
fein an Opportunity of ſhaking off che Oppreſſion of the Nobility, and car ROW 


| 2 | the illuſtrious Family of the Fabii 2", and Yetained an hereditary Affection for the L. irre 
3 | mily :- Serv. Sulpirias, who was thefi Mit ary Tr ihnne „ Was her Hasband. But Lives of 1/1u7. 
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Vear of who was yet in the Flower of his Age, and had Metit enough to have raiſed him to 
R 0 M hy the higheſt Poſt, had he not been a Plebeian, Theſe he adviſed to take e Pe | 
Lune, Tour Miſery, ſaid he, is 4s great as it can be ; and the Plebeians will never be all, 


De. Militay fo recover themſelves out of it, till they place one of their own Body at the Head y 4 


Tribunes. 


it; and by this firſt Step, paved the Way to the greateſt Honours. They made it 


ow Governmet 


The ROMAN HISTORY, Book XIV, | 


even of that low Condition, to which the Patricians had reduced the People. 


the Republick. This you have formerly attempted with Succeſs ; and you have now 
as favourable an Opportunity for it as ever. The Pretence of relieving the po 3 . 
Debtors, will give a Santtion to your Deſigns. Only attempt boldly, and all Dif. 
culties will vaniſh. Ibis is the only Means of putting the Nobility and you, uo 
an Equality. In order to this, the three Confederates agreed, that the fir . 
Step to be taken was to exert all their Intereſt to get Licinius and Sextius choſen = 
Tribunes of the People for the next Year. It is well known, the College of the = | 
Tribunes then conſiſted of ten Plebeiant. The two Candidates were admitted into MR 


their firſt Buſineſs to draw up ſome Laws, which all tended to deſtroy the Grau- 
deur of the Patricians, and promote the Intereſts of the People. The firſt of | 2 g 
theſe Laws related to the Debtors, and was this: Let the Intereſt already paid le 4 7 
reckoned as a Diſcharge of ſo much of the Principal; and let the Remainder of it * 3 4 
paid at three different, equal Payments. The ſecond concerned the Poſſeſſion of 
Lands 24, and forbad any one Perſon's. poſſeſſing more 25. than five hundred Acre, 
The third was this; That the Military Tribuneſhip ſhould be aboliſhed in Rome, and i 
tuo Conſuls choſen, one of which ſhould always be a Plebeian, It is eaſy to per- 
ccive, that theſe Laws were of great Importance; and the Authors of them ei. 
pected to meet with great Oppoſition to them. They tended to no leſs than to de. 
prive the Patricians of a Part of what Men think moſt dear, their Revenues, 1 I 
Lands, and Honours. The Nobility were therefore alarmed at the Deſign. Bur 3H 
after many publick and private Deliberations upon it, they could find out only that = 
Expedient to diſappoint it, which had formerly been uſed with Succeſs. This was, 
to divide the Bribunes of 7 the People, and prevail on one Part of the College to nl 
oppoſe the Attempts: of the other. Accordingly. the Patricians gained eight Tri. 
bynes out of the ten. N e Licinius d Sextius aſſem bled the 7 ribes to 


e 


rent ah of ane inſomuch that Licinius and . were not able to get their in 1 Nee 
tended Laws heard by the People. Being therefore at length tired with ſuch fic | 
quent Diſturbances a and Interruptions, they reſolved that they likewiſe would pro- 
teſt in their Turns. Very well, ſaid Sextius to his Collegues; ſiuce you like % 
well 10 hear and ſpeak the Words. 1. proteſt, we ſhall find Occaſion to repeat then 
Zoo, and that to the Advantage of the People. Accordingly, when the Centurin 
were alembled., to,.clet Military Tribunes for the next Year, | Sextius and Liciniu 
cried out in their Turns, Je proteſt againſt it. Which Words were ſo much ic 
garded by the People, out ot the'Defercnce' they paid to the Authority of their 
Tribunes, that the Re publick fell into a ſort” of Anarchy. None but Pielein 
Officers were elected, that is, Tribunes, and-e;Ediles. No Curule Magiſtrates 
that is, no Military \Triounes, or other Magiſtrates who ft in Chairs adorned 
with” Tvory, were choſen.” Thus the Patricians: were entirely excluded. from the 


182 £28) 3 5 vis on 1 8 mon 


2 Several Yeats ae this Law was made uſe Land, rite en amon ng the Aon: was s 
of againſt: Liciniut Stolo himſelf, who was the Au- much Land as one Yoke of Gren could plough in 
thor of it. He was convicted of holding co the one Day. Qxod uns jugo lovum in dit exarari fi. 
Quantity of 1000 Acres of Land, in his wn and fer.” And according to the ſame Author, an Act 
his Son Name, and was fined. So true pro i ſays contained dug att eee that is, {ixſcore 777 

Valeriat Maximut, B.. that. aLawgiver t firſt French Feet. Diiphratns actus in longitudinem ſi- 
Gag — Laws — 8 rw of . not Li 7 faciebat. — — 8 1 of the L. - 

to do, but hat he js! v tin 8 actus rates, is this. Cima 4 

ed to ptactiſe himſelf. Dacmit igitar Lidinins, ibi! verſus oft pedum ſexaginra. 0 2 nadratui un 
Preceps.: Heber % wiſh yur 3 Suse . e t Aeſinit ur pedihus centum —. 7 oe duplicatun 
ravit, 8 UN e. n . d ah -e0- quod. erat Kar vomei 
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Book XIV. The ROMAN HISTORY 6; 
WG ovcrnment ; and this Intermiſſion of ſuperior Magiſtrates placed Licinius and Sex- Year of 
, at the Head of the Republick, becaule they continued at the Head of the 2 Ld E 
ilunes of the People. So that Fabins's Promiſe to his Daughter may be faid to S8 
vc been performed, from that time. 5 $2 PE 
F. xl. On account therefore of this Intermiſſion of the firſt Offices in Rome, cccrxxvur. 
c ſhall only diſtinguiſh the 26 four following Years, by the Names of the moſt gui S 
uuctrious of the Tribunes of the People, who were Licinius and Sextius. Some Sexrws, we. 
Hiſtorians indeed pretend, that there was then an Interrgnum in Rome, during Tribune: po 
hich the Patricians took their Turns of fitting at the Helm of Affairs, for five i, 75 
Days each; but this is uncertain. Livy only inſinuates as much, without venturing t pud f, 
V afficm it: and Flavius Vopiſcus, who does affirm it, brings no Authority for it,“ 
= TH: "wb Licinius and Sextius were alſo continued Tribunes of the People the ccc xxx. 
ext Year; and they and their Collegues ſeem to have had the entire Government of 5 Y 
he Republick in their own Hands, But however that be, it's certain no Patrician SexTIWS, Cc. 
Magiſtrates were elected; the two Tribunes of the People were conſtant in op- go of 
oſing them, and their Oppoſition was ſupported by. the Comitia. 25 A 
Non did the Year after that reinſtate the Patricians in the Poſſeſſion of the Of- cccrxxx. 
ces they uſed to enjoy. Licinius and Sextius were again choſen Tribunes of the EO, 
WP -ople; and their Proteſts againſt the Curule Magiſtrates ſtill continued effeCtual : Szxrws, G. 
.o that the Parricians were not yet admitted into the Government of the Re- ny * 
. SSublick. -. „ e er e Þ . & : 
IE Nar, theſe domeſtick Broils continued to rage a fourth Year likewiſe. Rome cccLxxxt. 
vas ſo happy, as not to be threatned with any foreign War, all this while; and it Irciniws, ma 
well known, that Peace abroad ſeldom failed of producing Seditions and Inſur- Sexrws, &. 
Bur at laſt, the Appearance of foreign Enemies made it neceſſary to elect Mili. — 
0 Tribunes, for a time. Licinius and Sextius were juſt elected Tribunes of the 
Fele a fixth time, when the Inhabitants of Yelitre declared War againſt Rome. P. v,uumws, 
heſe reſtleſs Neighbours, who were ſituated between the Volſci and the Latins, A. Mavrius, 
ad forgotten that they were deſcended from one of the oldeſt Roman Colonies : , Cs. 
Ind the Inaction of the Republick for ſeveral Years, gave them Hopes, that their Laws, Szxv. 
oſtilities would eſcape unrevenged. They therefore over-run the Lands of the 1 
e omans, and even ventured to attempt the taking of Tuſeulum and when they 1 8 
ad formed the Siege of it, Neceſſities of State obliged Lirinius and Sextius to 
e ſiſt from their Oppoſition. They ſuffered the Comitia to be aſſembled, for the 
lection of fix Military Tribunes: and it being then difficult to overlook the Pa- 
„ eianc, when Generals were wanting, the Suffrages-of the People fell upon fix 
f the Nobility. Theſe were 27 L. Furius, P. FVulerius, A. Manlius, Serv. Sulpicius, 
. Halerius, and Serv. Cornelius. Deputies came to Rome from all the Allies, and 
rrticularly from the Tuſculani, to deſire the Senate to protect them from the Ra- 
ges of the FVeliterni. But tho the Republick had choſen Heads to command the 
roops, the Troops themſelves were not yet raiſed: and the Tribunes of the Peo. 
e ſhewed: the Power of their Oppoſitions in this Inſtance likewiſe. They ſuf 
ended the Levies for ſome time; till, after many Diſputes, the Neceſlity of Affairs 
liged them at laſt to ſuffer. them to go on And as ſoon as the Romans took 
e Field, their weak. Enemies diſappeared. Not only the Siege of Tuſculum was 
iſed, but the Veliterni diſperſed; and in 05 haſte hid themſelves behind their 
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als. Upon which the Scene changed. Thoſe very Veliserni, Who warmly car- 
ed on the Siege of Tuſculum, \were themſelues more cloſely beſieged in their own 


of Helitrc. But the Town was ſo difficult to be taken; that the Generals 


Wet e e eee STI ASI IS (RY HD, nel 
26. This anche "Years; ond e two ßuruames of Poritus und Poplicola; the fourth, 
vy, B. 6. Eague Solitudo magiſtratuum per quin- of Aulus Manlins Capitolinus; the third, of Servins 
ee But moſt Writers, as pare. r the ſecond, of L. Nuria Me- 
Fu 9 ja Extropeus, Fiawins Vopiſcus, and. Caſſiode> dullinus; and the firſt, of Cant Valerius Poritur. 

ditfer from him, in this Particular, 75 make it Diodorus of Sicily mentidus but four Military Tri- 


e laſted but four Fe „And the Faſti Capi. bunes, for this Year 382 f and two of them, ui. La. 
10 TR. unanſwerable Proof of it. cin Papirins,'and Lucie Menenins,- are. reckoned 
17, 0s was the fxth Military Tribaneſbip,of Ser: among the Military Tribunes for this Vear by no 
eren, ſutnamed A. 15 menſic; th fifth, I Body but nll. r td roles 
ablins Var, the e hn 3 allt 6 0 | 29.46 | 3 
rins, Who is always diſting ed MAS.” oc nw ß 1. os 
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| tary Tribunes. by the Fribunes of the People were fomented, and their Zeal for paſſing their Bills, 6 
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Year of who began the Siege, did not finiſn it. Their Vear expired, and the Siege being Y 
ROME ſtill carried on, new Military Trilunes ſucceeded thoſe who had begun it. 
r . XII. Ir happened very unfortunately for the Patricians, that the ſame M. FA. 
"Fatws, biys, who was the Soul of all Sextius and Liciniuss Meaſures, was choſen Ji. 3 
Queer” litary Tribune, His five 25 Collegues were Q. Servilzus, MM. Cornelius, C. Very. if 
vs, C. Veru- rius, Q. Quinctius, and A. Cornelius. Then the Plebeians, aſſiſted with the Pro. 
«ws, tection of a 100125 who was attached to them by Inclination, and whoſe 0. 
A” — fice- gave him Weight and Authority, gained the Aſcendant over the Nobili. 
vs, Se. Mili. The Siege of Velitræ was carried on flowly ; but the Diſturbances taiſed in Roy 


Lio. B. 6. c. 6. 2 „ - ; 0 = 
”” was violent. Licinius and Sextius had found Means to gain over three of thei: li 


Collegues. So that, of the ten Tribunes, of which the College conſiſted, fix YG 
were now for the Publication of theſe Laws, and five againſt it. Liciniut nud 
| Sextius often aſſembled the People. Fabius the Military Tribune ſupported then 
with his Authority, and encouraged them with his Preſence. Several of the 7. 
tricians were brought into the Aſſembly, and tired out with invidious Queſtion, BW 
Fabius, and the two Tribunes of the Peaple, had learnt by a long Experience, hoy 
to ingratiate themſelves with the Populace. They asked the Patricians, for in. 
ſtance, II het ber they did not think, it unjuſt for them to haue @ Property of alt . 
frove hundred Acres of Land, whilſt a great Number of the Plebeians were allo. 
but two? Is nat this ſo very. ſmall a Portion, as to be ſcarce enongh for a jv 
Roman Citizen to build him a little Houſe upon, and erect a Sepulchre for his Fi. 
mily? To which they added; How can you, Patricians, even in Point of In. 
tereſt, accoumt for your mating your miſerabie Deitors languiſb in Chaint, and u 
ſalutely putting it aut of. their Power o pay you, by keeping them in Priſon? Al 
et what is more common, than 10 ſee theſe wretched Citizens delivered up into u 
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| ad us. This is the eſſential Point, which is abſolutely neceſſary 1 the perfet? 


_—_ :wich the Kings? The Moment Tarquin was expelled, the Commons expected to 
" WF. ſhared 55 e Honours with the Nobility, which you mondpoli xe, to this Day. 
Without this, we can 2 no Hopes of acquiring Glory and Diſtinction, and 
ranſmitting them to our Poſteritx. V 
® or ent Fog 88, Licinius and Sextius, the Tribunes of the People, did not ſo 
ar gain their Point by theſe Diſcourſes, as to get the Laws, hey had drawn up, 
accepted: but they diſpoſed the People to paſs them, in due time. N or was this 
= all. They added a fourth Bill to the three already mentioned, Importing, That 
bDecemviri ould be elected, inſtead of Duumviri, t preſerve and interpret the 
y biliine Books : And they inſiſted, that theſe Offices, which would be then mul- 
WF tiplicd to ten, ſhould be divided between the Patricians and Pleberans.  How- 
ever, the Execution of all theſe Alterations was for the preſent ſuſpended. An 
Army of Citizens were Employ'd in the Siege of Velitræ; and it was thought ne- 
ceſſary to wait for their Return, that the Soldiers might not be deprived of their 
votes, when ſuch important Innovations were on Foot. The Siege lafted ten 
Months, and ſuſpended the Hopes of the Tribunes of the People; and in the mean 
dme, when the Year was out, the People proceeded to the Election of new Mili- 
ie,, for the Year enſuin ggg. 
4 F. XIII. THE Perſons choſen by the Centuries, were 39 L. Quinctius, H. Ser- 
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: 8 Trihmes F the People, Licintus and Sextius were till continued in en 
ments. It nearly concerned the Plebeians to have theſe two Oppolets of the Pi. 


67 


. has the State ever had Cauſe to repent of promoting Plebeians to the Quzſtor- Year of 
1 hn > Nothing remains therefore, but to divide the Conſulate between the Nobility & 2 2 2 
ſgabliſbment of Order in a well-regulated Republick. Can it be ſaid, without this, M. Fazws, 
| * that Hf Libert 5 the People is complete, or that Tyranny was banifhed 8 

M 


Year of 


viliur, Serv. Cornelius, L. Papirius, Serv. Sulpicius, and L. Veturius. As for the x OM E 


CCCLXXXIV. 


L. Quinct1- 


7 $ , 8 , ' | "EE: 15 t Fas > SAY 34 1 1 4 . „8 4 8 2 
triciun Party carry on their Deſigns, and complete them. As Of thoſe k their abe, env. 
cCollegues, who oppoſed the paſſing of che four Bills, the People changed them, Conners, 


LS 


WF and choſe others in their'room, Then the publiek Diſputes became leis violent 523. gur. 


me Tribes of the People were all of one Opinion; and the two Authors of the cr 


8, L. Vꝝ- 


WF four Laws met with no Oppoſition among their ow Body. It is probable the No. 79s, . 


e promiſe Succchs to Liciniue and Sexrive's Delighs. It was ſaid the, Comitie 
BY would be immediately afſerabled : and the Cauſe of the Patricians ſeemed delpe- 
W rate. Theſe Diſturbances continued for a whole Yeat ; and in this univerſal Com- 
motion, no Military Tribunes were choſen for the Year enſuing.  Nevyerthele6s, 
chief Magiſtrates in the Republick. Indeed, the Taft Refuge the Patricians hi d 
left, was to nominate a ſupreme Magiſtrate, who ſhould govern Rome With an 4b. 
rr SE LEAR os 
Tue Man that ſeemed moſt proper to ſit at the Helm of Affairs, in ſo tempeſ- 
tuous a Scafon, was Camillus: And notwithſtanding his great Age, the Le Ng 
triot could not refuſe his Country his Service, at a time hen it ſo. much wanted 


Matters of the greateſt Importance to the Republick. However, the Tribames 
e Prophe, whoſe College now acted unanimouſly, did not at all abate of the 
Teal wick which they 
mons: And Geiy g c From th 7 ; 
nominated 'Di#747or this fourth time, the Aurhority of rhe Tribunes of the People 
ought to Have bech fuſpended. But nevertheleſs, Sextius and Licinius, and their 
Collegues, continued till to order the Conitia by Tribes to be Alembled. Being 
therefore called together in the Forum Romanum, on a Day appointed, the four 


; ' . | A ' 


laboured to have a Report made of theit Laws to the Com- 
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3" Daaden, metitions but three 2 7 

for the Fear 38; namely, 7. Duipttins, Jerus Cor. 

wel; | "bh (vp | KA 7.7 - 5, 5 
iu, and Serv. . Lot The Faſts Capirelin: 

aud Livy give Zack the Provomen of 79 

aud not tft 087775 - And they pie Sparing Ser- 

dilius, the Surname of Strudtus; and L. Papirins, that 


eth 
AS 


begun 


Was ue , B.A ORC Ir HS OE ARE eee Military Tri- 
man Army was then retutned from the Siege of Pelitre : and every thing ſeemed am ri- 


Nome did not fall into an Anarchy; a Dictaror 7.8 the Place of all other Le. B. 6. 38. 


Vear of 
ROME 
CCCLEXNV., 
W it. 1f is true, che Deſign'of his Nomination was in all Appearance to put a Stop to N Fozuus 


Wh the Sedition: But the Parricians pretended that it was tieceffary, on SBS —_— 


ing was done irregularly. From the Day that 77 „ 


Laws,. after (me Night Debates, were. read to. them. And the. Tribes had already, 
Tribune of Craſſus. -Lacins | Frum, is diſtinguiſhed bythe 
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Year. of begun to give their Suffrages in Order; and the. firſt Tribes had already. voted in 
£7 KE favour CY Ther C . all on a ſudden the Dictator came to interrupt the Ar 
S ſembly, and prevent the Deciſion. of this Affair. It was much againſt Camillur; 
M. Fuzws own. Will, that he was reduced to this Extremity. He had accepted the Diary. 
CaniiLus, ſhip, contrary both to his own Inclinations, and thoſe of the People. He foreſay 

Valour he had ſo often employed in Battel. He was afraid. theſe brave Men would Bl 

reproach him with 'being better able to manage the Sword in War, than condut Wl 


Dictator. | Mun N by 7 
dhe Quarrels he muſt neceſſarily be engaged in, with thoſe very Citizens whoſe il 


the Affairs of the State, in Time of Peace. He looked upon himſelf in this Pot, BY 


as a Victim to the Nobility's Jealouſy of the People. And in ſhort, as Affairs then 
ſtood, he could expect nothing, but either to diſoblige the Commons, if he ſuc. Y 
cceded ; or to contribute to the Ruin of his own Party, if he did not.  Neverthe. 
leſs, the generous. Roman overlooked all theſe Difficulties, and conſidered not his 


own private Intereſt; but was wholly governed by his Love for the Publick, 
When therefore the Tribes were actually voting, as Licinius and Sextius would 
have them, the DzFator erected his Tribunal in the midſt of the Forum, where 
the Tribes were aſſembled. He was attended by a Crowd of Patricians; upon | 


Liv. B.6.c.38: which there aroſe a ſort of Diſpute between the Tribunengf the People themſelves, 
Some were for continuing to determine the Affair of the four Laws; : whilſt others, 
doubtleſs out of reſpect to the Dictator, were againſt it. And at length Camillu, 

With an haughty and threatning Air, ſpoke theſe Words. Romans, you are not g- 
werned by the wiſeſt Part of your Tribuncs, but purſue the Dicłates of, the muſt 


paſſionate. Tour Anceſtors formerly gained by Force a Right of proteſting : and 1 
now you won't hearken to lawful Proteſts. I therefore come to join the Proteſtert, 


ile Part I att, is no leſs for the Intereſts of the People, than the Service of 
e Publick in general. An Attempt is made on the moſt valuable Privilege yu lh 
— —, Þgve, and I am reſolved to maintain it. 1f therefore Licinius and Sextius wingh 

248 wit to the Proteſts of their Collegues, I will immediately retire, and not male 
e 


| 7 f the Pawer of @ Patrician Office, to interrupt the Deliberations of a Plebeian ll 
nh. But tif, ib {hn mah 2 7 Oppoſutions, they perſiſt in giving Laus 
70 Rome, as to @ conquered City, I ui Tribi | 7 
ar one another, or permit one of them to deprive the others of their Right if 
peeing, This was an artful Harangue; but it was ineffectual. The two Heads BY 
bf the, Tribunes of the People laughed at it, and purſued their own Meaſures with 
Steadines. They were zul going to require the reſt of the Tribes to give their 
Suffrages, when the Dicrator, angry at this Oppoſition to his Will, took another 

Plut. Life of Method to diſſolye the Comitia. He ſent his Lictors, drove the Tribes from the 
c. Places in Which they were, and joined the moſt terrible Threatnings with his Or | 
dees Camillus declared, that if the Aſſembly did not diſperſe immediately, hc 
would aſſemble the People in the Campus Martius, force them to inliſt themſelves, 

and march the Levies in the Field, without delay. In anſwer to. which, the Tri 
 bunes of the People gave him to underſtand, that as ſoon as his Dictatorſbip wi 
( 4 Expired, they would have him fined 31 500000. Aſſes of Braſs, Camillus ws 
9747.71. Now grown too old, and too great and illuſtrious, to expoſe himſelf to new Indig 
>, nities. He was afraid of a ſecond Baniſhment, and a new Stain upon his Chz 
„„ Falter. The Difator plainly ſau, the People were too much enraged to be brought 
0 au Terms, either by Authority, or by Perſuaſion. . In ſhort, he gave way to 
the Tortent,” and reſolved to lay down the 32 Dittatorſhip. He retired to his own 

e, and feigned himſelf. indiſpoſed. Soon after, which, he eaſed, himſelf of 
Burden which had been laid upon him, under Pretence, that the; Auſpices, i 


1614 11 091 
34 *1rburh-"thieatn 1 ; —— 
not. 3 Farthings Eugliſb, according to Arbuthnot. 
| Th Camille, > learn 05 3 5 „B. 6, ha 
. : Drath of named miliut to be General of ! 77 according 
ib. Arbuth- fame Value as the Remus Dexarins;" that is, was to Cuſtom. Bat upon the Di#ater's Abd 
not. Worth 10 . So that doo Drachme were equal the General of Horſe's 'Commitlgh " inmediate!) 
in Value to goo000 ſer; Which would have been expire. 
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ad his Reflections on his paſt Glory, made him not altogether ſo intrepid as 12 ot | 
@ XIV. HowEvVER, there was this Effect at leaſt gained by Camillus's Preſence, CVS 
hat the Comitia, in which Sextius and Liciniuss Bills were going to be paſſed, IVrz AZ. 
ere poſtponed to another time. After the Abdication of the Dicrator, an Inter- 
aum enſued: which ſeemed to be a fayourable Opportunity for the two Aus - 
ors of the Laws to get them accepted by the Commons. The People were then 
erneſt to paſs two of theſe Laws, which they thought would be moſt for their 
Advantage; and theſe. were, 1, That which eaſed the Debtors of the great In- 
ereſt they had been obliged to pay; and 2%, That which allowed no Man to en- 
oy more than five hundred Acres of Land. By the laſt of theſe, the Pleberans 
Hoped to gain great Part, both of the Lands the Patricians would hereby loſe at 
reſent, and of thoſe which the Romans ſhould conquer for the future. As to 

nc two other Laws, for re-eſtabliſhing the Conſulſbip, on Condition that one of 
tem ſhould always be a Plebeian; and for changing the Duumviri into Decem- 

3 tri; the Populace did not give themſelves ſo much Concern about them. The 
ecople were ſenſible, that the Endeavours of their Tribunes to open a Way fot 
the Plebeians to arrive at the higheſt Poſts, was chiefly intended for their own 

Wprivate Intereſt, So that the People and the Tribunes had different Views: the 
Water carried their Pretenſions farther than the former. But Licinius and Sextius 
ere too cunning to get the People Satisfaction, without at the ſame time procu- 
ing themſclves the Advantages they had propoſed, by raiſing theſe Diſturbances. 
hey declared to the Commons, that they would not ſeparate the Laws; and that 

Wit one paſſed, all ſhould : and it is probable, that theſe Diviſions obliged the Re- x 
publick to nominate a D:t#ator, in the room of Camillus, who had abdicated. The Year of 
enator, whoſe Turn it was to preſide at that time, pitched upon P. Manliur; who K O E 
o ſooner was promoted to the Di#atorſbip, but his hereditary Affection for the 
elbeians made him appear openly in Favour of the Commons. The firſt thing F. Manrius, 
e did, was to chuſe one Licinius 33 Stola, a Plebeian of the ſame Name and Family Pickator. 
Fabius Son in- law, to be his General of Horſe. + This the Senate diſapproved 

f; but the Dictator excuſed himſelf, on account of his near Relation, which ob- 
iged him to promote Licinius. To which he added, that the new General of 177. 56.39. 
orſe had formerly been Military Tribune; and that therefore the Honour he now 


1 ; he Republick itſelf, 


= SEXTIUS and Licinius thought nothing could now be difficult for them, 
under the Adminiſtration of a Dictator who favoured. them, and the Protection of 
bis General of Horſe; if they could only get themſelves continued in the Tribune- 
ip. And in order to that, they made uſe of this Fineſſe; they ſeemed deſirous to 
decline it. When the People were aſſembled in Comitia to ele& their Tribunes, 
Licinius addreſſed himſelf to them thus. What Advantages have Sextius and I tid. 
reaped from all the Pains we have taken, in ſtruggling againſt both the Intereſt and 
aired of the Patricians, and that with great Danger to ourſelves, for theſe nine 
as? The Laws we have drawn up, grow antiquated with us; and the Autho- 
Wits of ihe Tribunes itſelf ſuffers by the Oppoſitions 'which are made to the paſſing 
aur Bills. Firſt the Oppoſition of our own Collegues, then an unforeſeen Mar, and 
after that the Violence of a Dictator, have thwarted our Deſigns. And now, that 
e have nothing to fear, either from the Proteſts. of our Fellow-Tribunes, or the 
Pretence of a foreign War, or the Ill. ill of a Dictator, the Roman People them- 
ſetves obſtruct their own Happineſs. They may have the Debtors ſecured from Op- 
preſſion, and the Lands diſtributed among them, whenever they: pleaſe. A General 
of Horſe having been already choſen out of the People, this: gives us Hopes of 


| ; 3 Livy adds, that this Licinins Stolo, a Plebeian, the latter, which ſeem incompatible. He was, with- | 
had been Military Tribune already; and not with- out doubt, deceived by the Likeneſs of the Names. 
out Deſign, He makes a Diſtinction between him, Beſides, 'Livy, B. 10. evidently diſtinguiſhes between 
and that Tribune of the People of the ſame Name, him, Who vas Military Tribune, and General of 
o engaged ſo warmly againſt the Patriciaut, in Horſe, and him, who Was fir(t Tribune of the Peo- 
favour of :the Commons. And it is not probable, ple, and then Conſul. And the Author of the Lives 
that he was Tribune of the I, and General of of 1/luſtrions' Men, agrees with Livy in this Parti- 
Horſe, at the ſame time. 2 „ ian Ferre A N 


forces at the lame time. Plarareh is not there- cular. DET « : 
ore to be credited, when he unites two Offices in NI OR . 
Vol. II. wen ſeeing 


dump, 
_ 7:hoſe 4 Cert 
Dani. 1e 
chiſe tuo Patricians, 


caſe, 
| will ſay, f 
were extorted from them, 


49. 34 Here Appins, according to Livy, reproaches 
1. ; 3 the two Tribunes, C arns Licinins Stolo, tnamed 
cCalvns, and Z. Sextius, ſurnamed Sextinus Late- 
Baut, with continuing themſelves in an almoſt de- 
11 ſpotick Power like the Kings. You reckon up, fays 
be, ſpeaking to thePeople, yox reckon ap in the Capitol, 
VEE de ſucceſſive Years of the arbitrary Government of your 
hen, RE Tribunes, as the Years of the Kings were formerly 


fides, the Tr:bunes of the People were not placed 


fol recloned. His Words are, Omitto Licinium, Sex- 
tiumque, quorum annos in perpetua poteſtate tanquam 
Rem in Capitolio numeratit. But here the Criticks 
ask, what Livy means by the Years which were rec- 
{bal == koned up in the Capitol. Gronovius pretends that 

dhe Words in Capitolio, relate neither to the Kings, 
e nor the Tribanes of the People. The Romans in- 
hat es deed might have been informed of the Number of 
nc Bs theſe Years, by the Annals the Ponzifices kept in their 
; I Archives, to which the People had free Acceſs ; 
ha = without having any Occaſion to have Recourſe to 
che Faſti, publickly expoſed in the 1 For 
i they were generally produced in the Forum. Be- 
ſe u among the Chief Magiſtrates, in the Faſti. Or 2 
b bays, Appius might intend no more ing 


Li 
imſelf in this Manner to the People, than only to 
expoſe the Plots of the two Tribune, in the fre- 


They had indeed exerciſed a deſpotick Power there, 
while the Anarchy laſted ; and the Capitol ſeems 
really to have been the Place appointed for the Co- 
mitia to meet in, when the Tribunès wanted to get 
themſelves continued in their Offices, or to ſollicit 
che Tribe, to paſs ſome new Laws. It was in the 


than once, when he wanted to continue himſelf 
Tribune the next Year ; and when he ſollicited the 
Nomination of three Perſons to take Care of the 
Diſtribution of the Lands, with the Title of Trium- 
vpiri. But after all, it is moſt probable, that e 
here alluded e ee of Nails, which was 
fall of Fapiter.Cepitolmus's Tem- 

Po on the Side next to Minerva's Chapel. This 
Row of Nails ſhewed the Years of Rome, and of 
Ye : | 


driven into the 


. 


We are afraid, ſay the Tribunes, that 
| they will never chuſe any Plebeian. 
| of this, but that they would lay you under a Neceſſity of making a bad Choice, when 
on are inclined to promote none but worthy Men, to that Dignity? And in that 
what Obligation will they have to you, for the Conſulſhip > The Perſons elected 
they are more indebted to the Law, than to the Electors: Theſe Honours 
4 and not given with a good Grace. The Perſons choſen, 
ul ſcarce be more obliged to you, for the greateſi O Hees, than for the leaſt, All 
= Men are pleaſed with perſonal Diſtinction and . ; and like much better to 
coe their Honours to Merit, than to the Force of 
uo Tyrants, Sextius and Licinius. But where is the Plebeian of ſo mean 4 Birth, 
= 2s not to have more Right to ſtand Candidate for the Conſulſhip, according to this 
Law, than either we, or our Children? 
Power to make us Conſuls ; but you will always be under 4 
one of the Conſuls out of the People. But what ſhall we ſay of the Auguries, by 
| which a Conſul 74 conſecrated? Mere they euer made uſe of, for any 35 but Pa- 
= tricians? Did not Romulus place the Augural Power ſolely in the Hands 36 of the 
—_= Nobility? And what is more ſacred, or more venerable in our Religion? It is 
== exerciſed both in Peace and War. No Patrician Office is undertaken without Au- 
guries, no Plebeian one with them. All Perſons among us, who enjoy any Office, 
even the Preſidents of the Interregnum, are conſecrated by Auſpices. To propoſe 
berefore to create Plebeians Conſuls, is fo propoſe to tale away from us the Auſpices, 
nn which they were never concerned; and this is to alter our Religion. It may in- 
(ed be objected, that theſe Augural Obſervations are mere 37 Trifles: and it may 


quent Aſſemblies of the Commons in the Capitol. 


Capitol that Gracchus aſſembled the Comitia more 
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would have it in their Power to fill up both Places, and would not leave Year of 

nty of either, whom the Republick has conſtantly honoured with that R © . E 

if the People are at Libert 'y to WS 
And what is the Meaning F. Mans, 


aw. I dont 34 ſpeak of our 


Tou will not ah have it in your 


eceſſity of chuſing 


be 


every Reign, from the Foundation of the Roman 
Monarchy. So that Appius's Meaning was, that 


the Years of Catus Hen and L. Seætius's Go- 


vernment might be reckoned up by theſe Nails, as 
the Years of the Reigns of the Linge, and of other 
Magiſtracies, were. Ss 
35 The Plebeiaut had hitherto had no Right to 
conſult Azſpices. Romulus had confined this Privi- 
lege to the Senate and Nobility of Rome; and made 
a Law for that Purpoſe, which had ſubſiſted ever 
fince the Eſtabliſhment of the Monarchy. So that 
the Elections of Kings and Conſuls were always pre- 
ceded by the Ceremony of the Augaries; and they 
only, or their Repreſentatives, hid Right to con- 
ſult the Azſpices, in the Army, or Comitia, whether 
Curiæ, or by Centaries. And indeed, nothing of 
mportance was ever undertaken by the Romazx;, till 
the Chief Magiſtrates had firſt conſulted the Axgx- 
riet. Now the Plebeians had always been excluded 
from the chief Offices, and conſequently could have 
no Right to aſſume a Power or Privilege, which 
was inleparably annexed to them. This makes 4p- 
pins contend ſo earneſtly, in Livy, B. 6. c. 40. Pexes 
ques igitnr auſpicia, more Majorum ? Nempe penes 
patres. Nam Plebeins quidem Magiſtratus nullus 
auſpicato creatur! Nobis ideo ſunt 40 pee, ut non 
ſolum quos populos creat Patricios magiſtratus, non 
aliter quam Auſpicato creat; ſed nos quaque iph, fine 
ſuffragio popali, Auſpicato Interregem prodamus, & 
privatim Anſpicia habeamns, que 15 ne fine magiſtra. 
zibus quidem habent. Quid gitur aliud, quam zollit 
ex civitate Anſpicia, qui Plehetos Conſules creango, g 
Patribus, gui ſolj ea habere 4 bs 1 ? When 
there were no Conſuls in being, the Right of Au- 
ſecs returned to the Senate, to whom it belonged 
o chooſe thoſe who were to govern the Republick | 
during the Derregnanm. 1 
36 The Augural Office was confined to the Pa- 
triciant, till tie Year of Rome 453; when the Peo- 
ple got five Aagurs elected out of the Plebeigns, 
7 Theſe Obſervations, when conſidered in them- 
ſelves, were indeed Puerilities, and Trifles; and ſo 
many Impoſitions on the Weakneſs of the devout 


Pagans. 
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we profane theſe ſacred Ceremonies, 


Pagans. Nevertheleſs the Romant, at leaſt the filly 
People among them, thought there was ſomething 
myſterious in them. The Gravity and Reſerve of 
the Augurt, in the Performance of theſe Ceremo- 
nies; the Apparatus vf the Sacrifices, which preced- 
ed the Auguries; the Oaths they took, never to re- 
veal the Vectets of their Art to any Perſon what- 


ſoever, upon their firſt Admiſſion into the College; 


the myſterious Words they pronounced, when they 
were obſerving the Flight of Birds, or other Signs 
from which they drew their Inferences ; and the Per- 
plexity, and Ge they affected, when taking their 
Obſervations ; all theſe Things helped to ſet off 
their Profeſſion, and cheriſh the Errors of the Peo- 
ple. But theſe Appearances of Religion were really 
nothing at Bottom, but an hypocritical Veil to con- 
ceal the Deceit, and Impoſture, of the Augurs. Ci- 
cero himſelf, who was an Azgzr, and therefore 
knew the whole Cheat, could not help ridiculing 
this Art, eſpecially in his ad Book Of D:vination. 
Which made St. Cyprian ſay, De Idolor. Vanit. Non 
de religionibas ſands, nec de Auſpiciits, aut Augaris, 
Romana regna crevernnt. Pullos edaces Paulns ha- 
buit ; & apud Cannas tamen cæſus eft. Neverthe- 
leſs Cicero, though convinced of the Deceit, yet 
choſe to ſwim with the Stream; and accommodate 
himſelf to the vulgar Prejudices, which had been 
made ſacred by Superſtition. Upon this Principle, 
he gives us an Account of the Augural Laws, B. 2. 
De Legib. which contains an Abſſract of the Aagu- 
ral Office. The Subſtance of it, is this. {zterpre- 
tes Fovis Optimi Maximi Ter Angares ſignis & 
prodigiis poſtea videnfo. Diſciplinam tenento. Sa- 
cerdotes vineta, virgetpque, & ſalutem populi, Augu- 
ram. Duique agen; rem duelli, quique popmlare 
auſpicium premonents ; olligue obtemperanto.  Divo- 


 rumque iras providegio; iiſque parento ; celique ful- 


{x regionibus ratis temperanto ; urbemque, & agros 
templa liberata, & efflata habento; quaque Augur 
7njuſta, nefaſta, vitioſa, dira, deſi xerit, irrita, imfect aue 
ſunto; quique non paruerit, capitale eſto. The Augu- 
ral Science had its LING, and particular Rites. 
Platarch, in his Life of Marcellus, ſpeaks of ſome 
Rituals, . which contained all the Myſteries of the 
Azgarſhip. According to Priſcan, B.6. c. 8. Ju- 


- 


lius Ceſar wrote the Azgars Books with his own 
Hand. Macrobins, Saturnal. B. 2. quotes, amon 
others, the -16th Book. of a Work which treats o 
Auguries, We ſhall. give a particular Account of 
the different Sorts of Auſpices, in Uſe among the 
Romans, in another Place. 
38 The Romans believed that Things to come 
Ant be diſcovered by the Principles of Orwicho- 
5 n 
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Year of be asked, what it ſgniſies, whether a Chicken 3* refuſes to eat, or walks too ſlol; Wl 
. or. whether a Bird ſings a little more r than ordinary, or not? Wl 


iſhing Condition to. And 


manthy, that is, by the Flight, and the different Mo- 
tions, and Chirpings, of Birds. This was a Sort of 

Language, or myſtical Cypher, to which no Body 
had a Key, but the Azgurs. And as theſe Animals 8 
were thought the Interpreters of the Gods, filly 
People had Recourſe to theſe living Oracles, parti. 
cularly in Times of Danger. The Sacred Pullets 
eſpecially, were thought able to reſolve their Doubts Wc 
infallibly. Theſe Pullets were under the Care of a |; 
Keeper, whoſe Office it was to look after them, 
and who was therefore called Pullarias. The Ge- 


nerals of the Roman Armies always took Care to ( 
have ſome of theſe Pullets kept in a Part of tie Naſt 
Camp, which was allotted for obſerving the Aug - F 

ries, and was called Augarale. When the General rt 


was going to give Battle, or enter upon any impot | 
tant Expedition, he came early in the Morning, to 
him who kept the Pullets; and then the Cage was 
opened, and Meat thrown to them. If they at: 
reedily, this was a favourable Omen, which fore- 
ed an happy Event. If Part of the Corn or Paſte 
fell out of their Mouths upon the Ground, the .- 
ary was to his Heart's Content: And this was cal- 
ed Tripudium Soliſtimum. If the Chickens continu- 
ed in their Cage, and refuſed to eat, it foreboded a 
fatal Iſſue to the Affair in hand. And therefore tie 
Keeper, who ſuppl ied the Azgar's Place, had 3 MW 
Power to ſuſpend, or forbid the Execution of it. 
But he often acted as the General would have him, 
and falſely ſuppoſed a happy Preſage, when there 
was none; or played Tricks, by keeping the Birds 
a great while without Meat, which made them fall 
reedily to what was given them in the General's 
reſence. Which makes Cicero cry out, with 4 
ſort of Indignation, ws hoc Auſpicium divini quid 
piam habere poteſt, quod tam ſit coactum & expre} 
um . . unc vero avis illa incluſa in cavea, & 
fame enecta, ſi in offam Nax invadit, & fi aliquid 
ex ore cecidit, hoc tu Auſpicium, aut hoc modo Au- 
mulum, anſpicari ſolitum, putas? De Divin. B. 2. 
Nevertheleſs, Pliny confeſſes that great Enterprites 
were undertaken, or laid aſide, as the Chickens d- 
rected. Horum ſunt Tripudia ſoliſtima; bi May 
ſtratus naſtros quotidie regunt . . . . . | Hi Faſces1 
mans impellunt, aut retinent, victariarum ommniun 
toto orbe patratarum Auſpices. Momſieur de la Chai 
has engraven the Figure of a Cage, in which the 
cred Pullets were kept, from an old Marble, 25 * 
boye. And we alſo find the Figure of a Chicken 
one of the Symbols of the Augurſhip, on a Mew 
of Mark Anthony's, which we likewiſe have el. 
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wen as nothing ? What will remain after this, but to chuſe our Pontifices, our Year of 
Kings of the Sacrifices, and in ſbort all our other Prieſts, out of the loweſt of the RO M E 
People? We ſpall have nothing to do, but to place our Sacerdotal Bonnets on the Head SVN 
3 of the Firſt-comer ; and impiouſly entruſt him with the Care of the ſacred Bucklers, and P. Max ius, 
e noſt awful Sanctuaries of the Gods. Nothing, but to leave. off conſulting the Per i 

= Augurics, either when we: eſtabliſh our Laws, elect our chief Magiſtrates, or bring 

ay of the Reſolutions of the Comitia to be confirmed by the Senate. Sextius and 

W Licinius will then reign in Rome, as Romulus and T. Tatius formerly did; and this 

or having granted away Lands, which were not their own; and remitted Intereſt, 

which did not belong to them. So much Pleaſure is there, in being liberal with other 


Pecples Eftates! But you don't conſider in the mean time, That by permitting no 


=_—_ 
=> 
, of 


Man to 755 more than five hundred Acres of Land, you will turn many of the moſt 

= /uitful Fields into Deſerts; and That by forgiving the Intereſt of Debts already 

"IS contratted, you go the ready Way to deſtroy all Credit, which is the Soul of civil So- 

SS ciety. Let theſe wiſe Conſiderations then prevail with you, Romans, to reject the 

= Laws your Tribunes propoſe. May the immortal Gods inſpire all that hear me, 

"SJ wirh ſuch Sentiments as theſe, and give a happy Iſſue to the Deliberations of this 

"= 4//embly ! 7.7: : | 

3Z . — this Harangue, how artful ſoever, did not make ſo great an Impreſſion on put. Life of 


che People, as Appius hoped it would. The Comitia paſſed one of the Laws their Con: | 
riounes had propoſed ; which was that which enacted, That no Citizen of Nome 
; "Should poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres of Land. The People gained this Ad- 


vantage at leaſt, from the Protection, the Dictator Manlius, and Licinius his Gene- 
ral of Horſe, gave them. Sextius and Licinius were continued Tribunes of the 
People, the tenth time; and ſtill had Hopes of getting the other Laws paſſed. Thus 
a whole Year was ſpent, partly under the Adminiſtration of two Dictators, who 
immediately ſucceeded one another; and partly in a ſhort Interregnum, during 
Wwhich there were no Curule Magiſtrates choſen. Ty | 
F. XV. Tar next Year the Military 3 was revived; but it was for the Year of 
at time. The Comitia by Centuries choſe fix Military Tribunes, as uſual, all out RO M E 
r the Patricians ; who were, 4. Cornelius, L. Veturius, M. Cornelius, P. Vale. 
ius, M. Geganius, and 3» P. Manlius. But the time was come for giving the A Conner: 
Winiſhing Stroke to the Power of the Patricians. Sextius and Licinius were now vs, wy Sf 
na Condition to reap the Fruits of their nine Years Labour. No foreign War, — P Va- 
accept that of Velitræ, had obſtructed their Deſigns; and the People had ſcarce *-*ws, M. 
ver been diverted from attending to them, by military Expeditions. And now an — 8 
' [Opportunity offered itſelf, for the two Tribunes, to get the reſt of their Laws ac- Military Tri- 
Wepted. If I may be permitted to conjecture, in a Caſe wherein the Hiſtorians are bunes. 


da t a Loſs, Sextius and Licinius took Advantage of the Reports which were then 
he pread, of the Gauls preparing to come and beſiege Rome, a ſecond time. They 
it, {Fad had time to recover themſelves, and gain new Strength ; ſince the Battel in 
im, hich Camillus had weakned and diſperſed them. And it is probable, that the 


enones were not the only Gauls, who then conſpired the Ruin of the Republick. 
WP crhaps all the Colonzes of the Cauls entred into a Confederacy againſt het; at 
Wcalt thoſe who poſſeſſed the Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea, namely, the Veneti, the 


5 Lingones, and the Boii, ſeem to have joined the Senones, for this laſt Expedition. 
rd Mrhe News of their March filled Rome with Terror. And this was probably the 
0 titical Moment the Tribunes of the People took hold of, to propoſe their Laws to 
. he aſſembled Tribes. The three Bills, which were yet to be paſſed, were, That 
p. 2, Her diſcharging the poor Debtors from all Obligations of paying Intereſt for what 
vines 


hey had borrowed ; That for dividing the Care 40 of the H billine Books between 


s d- 
Wag | ten 
A . . 4 | 4 
5 8 39 Diodorut Siculus does not mention any Mili- 77 Years, the Military Tribunes ate teckoned to have 
1 7 Tribunes for this Year. This was the ſecond governed but 49. There were likewiſe ſome De- 
boy tary Tribuneſkip, of Aulus Cornelius Coſſus, of fects in fome Elections, which made them null, as 
410 Veturius Craſſus Cicurinus, of M. Cornelius Ma- we have alrtady obſerved, in its proper Place. | 
cken, e and of Publius Manlius Capitolinus ; the 40 It has bech already obſerved, that Tarquin the 
Medal , of P. Valerius Potitus Poplicola ; and the firſt, of Proud firſt appointed we. Men called Daamviri, 
e er . Geganins Macerinus, The Military Tribuneſhip to keep and interpret the Sybilline Books. After the 
e ed with this Year 386. It had begun in the Year Expultion of the Targuins, the People committed 
drs 309, and continued ever ſince; but not the Care of theſe Books to two Noblemen of 
90 "out lome Interruptions, ſince in the Space of known Probity. This Employment was a Sort of 


vox. II. U Prieſthood 
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Vear of ten Perſons, half Picbrians and half Parricians ; and That for placing the Govern. 
ROME ment in the Hands of two Conſult, one of which to be always a Plebeian. The 
former of theſe, the 'Tribunes of the People: carried, before a General was nomi. 
A. Convelr nated to march againſt the Enemy; and they hoped to be ſoon able to obtain the 
u) Tiba, paſſing of the laſt.” The Diſſenſſons at home, and the Approach of the Ga, WM 

made the Republick determine to nominate a Dictator; which once reſolved, they Wi 
could not long deliberate about the Man. The great Merit of Camillus, and the 
Victories he had gained over the Gault, turned every body's: Eyes upon him. He 
was indeed near fourſcore Years old, and had very lately laid down his fourth Dy. 
tatorſbip, before the uſual time. But nevertheleſs, his Zeal for his Country's Ser. 
M. Foxwus Vice, made him dedicate his laſt Breath of Life to the Welfare of the Publick, He 
Sia accepted the Dittaror ſbip, for the fifth time, and nominated 7. Quint i ius to be hi lM 
Liv. B.6.c.41. General of Horſe. After the Levies were raiſed, and he had exerciſed his Army 8 
for ſome time, he marched out of Rome, with all the Vivacity of a young Man. 
Plur. Life of In the mean time, the Gauls had over-run the Roman Territory, and were con. 
Canil. mitting Robberies in it. The Country People, who had not been able to fly to 
Rome for Nefuge, had ſaved themſelves in the Mountains. Camillus marched hi; i 
Army therefore againſt the Pillagers, but firſt took proper Precautions to guard hs 
Soldiers againſt the terrible Strokes the Cauls uſed to give with their Broad. Sword, ies 
Their Way was, to cut off an Head or an Arm with one Stroke of their Sword, pn \ 
and not preſent the Point at all. In order to guard his Men therefore againſt theſe | 
Blows, the Ditrator provided his Army with well-polifhed Helmets of Iron; tha ue 
ſo the Swords of the Gauls might either break to-pieces againſt them, or tide of | 
upon the reſt of their Armour. And to the Bucklers his Legions wore, which hai | 
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Prieſthood which laſted for Life. That they who cizns, Aun. 11. and which Horace confirms, in the e 
enjoyed it might be the more at Liberty to attend following Lines of his Secalar Ode. © 5 ob 
ble Ha 1 I them wo bees for 1.5 que Aventinum tenet Algidumque 

this Reaſon, exempted from the Burden of Civil . ready = 
and Military Affairs. They were not ſuffered to We have likewiſe an authentick Proof of this, in 4 
entruſt the Sybille Books. in any Perſon's Hands the Medal above, which was ſtruck in Honour of Wn 
whatſoeyer; under Pam of being guilty of Sacrilege, Auguſtus, to perpetuate the Memory of the Sec Wi 
which was capital. But they might ſaffer them to Games, which were celebrated by that Prince's Or Wl 
be read; provided they: were p . When their der. There is a Column on the Reverſe, with ths 
College conſiſted of ten Perſons, five of which were Inſcription, Iyer AToORI CESAR. AucusTo Lo- 
Patriczans, and five Plebeians, they loſt the Name Di S&CULARES; on the Sides of the Pillar are the 
of Daumviri. And afterwards, Sylle is thought to Letters, XV. S. F. that is, QUINDEcIMvIR SACKIS 

| have added five more to the ten. Ar leaſt, it's cer= FAciurpis. Their being Interpreters of the Hh. 
tam there were 1g of them in Ciceros Time, which line Oracles, and having the Direction of the dent 
228 them the Name of Quindecim-uiri. Their lar Games, procured them the Title of Prieſts f 
rieſtly Office, wholly confiſted in conſulting the Apollo. Livy calls them ſo, B. 10. The Symbol 
bilize Books, in Times uf publick Dangers, or of their Prieſthood upon Medals, is a Tripos, 5 i. 
Catamities; in making/ a Report to the Senate, of pears by the Medal of Vitellius, engraven above 
what theſe Books told them was proper to be done The Crow and Dolphil which are put under ant 
to avert the preſent Dangers, or Afflickions, from the over the Tripos, were both conſecrated to Apoll, 
Republick; in dectaring what Prayers and Sacrifices 41 The Author of The Lives of Hlinftrions Mih 

the Sybilline Books direQted to be offered up, as the is miſtaken, in ſaying Sulpicius was choſen Did: 
proper Means of ages. Anger of the Gods; And both Eutropius an Orofins ſay, without 4 
and in Conſequence of this, in providing for the Foundation for it, that the D:&ator ſhip was confer: 
Celebration of the publiek Games, and the offering red on Tita, Quinctius, inſtead of Camillus; 
of Victims. Upon their Report, the Senate order- that he, with the Aſſiſtance of Titus Marlins, 1 
ed publick Prayers and Lecliffernia, ot extraordinary fought under him, drove away the Gault. To wr 
Feaſts, in honour of the Pagan Deities, whoſe Pro- Eutropius adds, that the Gaul were defeated by * om uſe 
teQion they were to regains. © A eos Sybillinos li. other Dictaror, whom he calls Caiut Sulpiam N hoſe By: 


bros, quaſi ad Qracnhum, Quindecim-viri adeunt, cum But the Titus Quiuctiur he ſpeaks of, ſeems to , 43 Pol, 
Di: immortales priblice' cunſaulomui fays Gelliut, the ſame who was ſurnamed Pexnnus. And who ere ſo 


ant, 
B. 1. Theſe Prieſts aſſiſted the Chief Magiſtrate in Camiilzs made his General of Horſe, 
diredting the Secular Games, as we learn from Ta- , 5 | cher 
: | | nut 
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4 \« for offenfive Arms, Camillus furniſhed his Men with long Javelins, by the help 
e which, they could reach their Enemies at a diſtance, and ſtab them, while they 
= ere lowly lifting up their Arms to firike. Theſe new Arms were invented by 


A he mean time, the Army of the Gaul advanced towards Rome, and was already 
1 dncamped on the Banks of the Anio. Camillus appeared within reach of the Ene- 
s. but placed his Camp artfully. The leaſt Part of his Army was poſted upon 
ls, and there made fo bad an Appearance, as would haye inclined any one to 
WT clicve, that their Fear of the Enemy was their only Motive to encamp on ſo high 
round. The beſt Part of the Roman Troops were hid in the Valleys, or hollow 
rrts of the Rocks, ſo as to be out of Sight. This Diſpoſition of the Romans in- 
Teaſed the Confidence of the Ganls. They thought they had only a Handful of 
ten before them, whoſe Fear would not ſuffer them to ſtir out of their Entrench- 
eents. No Roman General had ever yet invented more Stratagems in War, than 
mls. He let the Cault long continue in their Opinion, that he was afraid of 
nem. Which made them ſo little apprehenſive of being attacked by the Romans, 
What they did not fortify their Camp. They often marched out of it in Compa- 
ies, and came and carried on their Ravages quite to the Foot of the Mountain, 
In which the D:i#ator was poſted. One Day therefore, when Camillus perceived 
hat a great Number of the Enemy were in the Fields, and that thoſe who conti- 
ued in the Camp, had been revelling there all Night, he ordered his light-armed 
Negionary Troops to march into the Plains, inſult the Enemy, force them to leave 
heir Tents, and harraſs them ſo continually, as not to give them time to draw up 
In Order of Battel. And he ſucceeded in his Deſign. The Skirmiſh increaſed in- 
enſibly to a general Action; and the Bulk of the Army of the Gauls ſallied out ſo 
Precipitately, that the Soldiers had not time to draw up, under their proper Co- 
ours. In the mean while, Camus fell upon them with the reſt of his Legions : 
nd then the Roman Army was thought numerous, by thoſe who had deſpiſed it. 
was drawn up in Battalia; but the Gauls were diſordered, and in Confuſion: and 
De Event of the Bartel proved, that the Dicłator had taken wiſe Precantions. 
Wie light-armed Romans began the Attack. The Legions who had the heavieſt 
Arms, ſupported them. They ſoon came to a cloſe Engagement with their Javelins; 
nd chen the Broad-Swords of the Gauls were 43 blunted, with the Braſs on the 
Roma Bucklers. The Roman Darts reached their Enemies at a diſtance, or elſe 
Buck faſt in their wooden Bucklers; and it took up the Gauls a great deal of 
imc to pull the Javelins out of their Bucklers, which were overloaded with them. 
Wn ſhort, they reſolved to fight the Romans with their own Weapons, and throw 
way their Bucklers, that they might be the more at liberty for it. This Opportu- 
Nity therefore the Roman Soldiers ſeized, fell upon them Sword in Hand, and 
ade a terrible Slaughter of them. Many fell in Battel, the reſt fled and diſperſed 
Whemſclves in ſeveral Parts of Italy, eſpecially in Apulia. Nay, perhaps the Gauls 
Wcgan to attempt making 44 Conqueſts and Settlements, even in Afia Minor, at 


. 


] would fain bave aſcribed their firſt Defeat by them, rather to the ſavage Fierceneſs 
f theſe Barbarians, than their Valour, or Experience in War. 


42 Livy tells us, B. 1. that King Servius Tullius ſo much that ey were not fit to be uſed again, till 
Wave braſs Bucklers to the firſt Claſs of the Roman they were ſet ſtrait, by being thruſt againſt the 
itizens. Arma bis Imperata, Galea, Clipeum, O- Ground. And Platarch tells us, in his Life of Ca- 

rea, Lorica, omnia ex ere. But either theſe Buck- willzs, that theſe Swords were made of very ill- 


A ET > 3 » 


" ers were not given the firſt Claſt, by way of Di- temper'd Metal, and were very little hammered. 


inction, or Levy is miſtaken in calling them braſs 44 The Teſtimonies of Polybias, B. 2, and 4. of 


an) nes. It's certain, at leaſt, that Dion. Hal. ſpeaks Strabo, B. 4. and of Paxſanias and Faſtin, incline 
fet- f the Bucklers of the firſt Centuries, without ſpe- us to believe, that the Gawls immediately ſpread 
a0d tying what they were made of. It is probable, that themſelves into Ihr icum, Pannonia, Thrace, Greece, 
10 n the firſt Ages the common Soldiers uſed only and Aſia Minor. 


'ooden Bucklers, or that braſs ones were very ſel- 45 The Romans gained this Victory over the 


ar om uſed. We will ſhew the different Forms of Gault, in The Plains of Alba, in the 23d Year after 
* noſe Bucklers in another Place. | they had taken Rome. Nevertheleſs, Plutarch places 
D 43 Polybizs tells us, the Swords of the Gault this Expedition in the third, and Polybius in the thir- 
ere ſo ill made, that their Edges were blunted tieth Year, after the firſt Irruption of the Gaul. 


$. XVI. Bur 


"ith the firſt Blow; and that one Blow bent them | 


3 icherto been ſeldom made of any thing but 42 Wood, he added a Rim of Braſs. Year o 
CCCLXXX VI. 
Sa 


M. Fuzivs 
CAulLLus, 


AF gold General, whoſe Experience had improved his Skill in military Affairs. In pjaaor. 


What time. But however that be, the Romans perceived that they had nothing Svrabe, F. 4. 


ore to fear from the Gauls, after ſo memorable 45 a Victory: And they now 2%, B. 2. 
: Fuſtin. B. 24. 
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Conſuls, 


'Year of F. XVI. NEveRTHELEss, | the old Dictator was not yet ſatisfied. The mm 
ROME of Velitræ had been interrupted; he therefore led his victorious Army thither, ,,M 


CcCcLXXXVI. 


M. Fun tus 
CaniLLUus, 
DiRator. 
Plut. Life of 
Camil. 

Liv. B. 6. c. 41. 


plut. Liſe of for Camillus, his Inclinations led him to promote the Intereſts of the No billig 3 


Cam. 


W——_ 


Plut. ibid. 
Ovid. Fat. B. 1. 


- 


| Year of F. XVII. NEvERTHELEss, the Scdition was not entirely extinguiſhed, even i 


ROME 


CCCLXXXVII. 


I. Ku, e Conſuls for the enſuing 47 Year.» The firſt was a Patrician; the ſecond, the (ani 


Maukkci- 


nus, and LL. 


Sxxrius La- 
TERANUS, 


Liv. B.6.c.41. 


the four following Verſes. 


the People. The Senators refuſed to admit Sextius to be Conſul; the Con 


the Wiſdom of a Dictator univerſally eſteemed, was therefore neceſſary to big 
about a Reconciliation: and Camillus found out an Expedient, to which both Put 
ties agreed. The Conſuls, and the Military Tribunes who long ſupplicd their Place 
were both Generals of the Roman Armies, and Judges of Civil Affairs, at the ſal 
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rook- the City. After this, he returned to Rome with great Glory, and had 1, 
Honours of a Triumph, which were unanimouſly. decreed: him both by Senate vil 
People. But ſtill the Republick continued in too great a Ferment, for the Sena E 
to conſent to Camilluss abdicating the Dictatorſbip, immediately after his Retun! 
And he obeyed their Orders, thinking it his Duty to do all he could to ſettle Pen 


at home. The People, proud of their late Victory, were more earneſt to rai WM 
Plebeian to the Conſulſbip, than ever. This was the Deſign of the laſt of S 
and Liciniuss Laws, which had not yet been accepted. Neverthcleſs; the two 
lunes were more immediately concerned in it, than any body elſe; and they there 
ſollicited the paſſing of it, with all the Ardour of the warmeſt Ambition. Why 
on the other hand, the Senate and Patricians raiſed Difficulties againſt it, and ll 
Comitia, which were aſſembled by Intervals, to paſs it, were all in a Flame, nl 


Be: 
3 
8 


but the People, and their Tribunes, were ſtrongeſt. They even went ſuch Lengt 3 
as to be wanting in Reſpect to the Dic lator himſelf, As he was one Day ſiti 
on his Tribunal, in the Forum, ſome of the Tribunes of the People ſent an Off 
to him, to ſcize him. This they did with Deſign to force him to lay down 141 
Dictatorſbip: and the Officer was already conducting him to the Tribune, wlll 
there aroſe one of the moſt violent Outcries which had ever been heard. This vil 
made by the Dictator's Guards, and by the Patricians, who attended him, and x 
pulſed the Tribunes Officer; whilſt the Mob, which was at the Foot of the Tb 
nal, cried. out, Carry him off, Carry him off. Nevertheleſs, theſe ſeditious ( 
mours did not ſtagger the brave old Man. He would not renounce the Dignin 1 
which had been legally conferred upon him; but took Refuge in the Senate - Hout 
whither the Patricians followed him; and there the Pretenſions of the Trim 
and People were taken into Conſideration. And in the midſt of this univei nce 
Confuſion, Camillus made 46 a Vow, to build a Temple to Concord, in caſe wn 
ſucceeded in quieting theſe Commotions. As for the Populace, they were too. 
rious to give up any ching: and the Senate, after many Diſputes, reſolved at lat 
comply in ſome meaſure, with the earneſt Deſire of the Commons. They c 
ſented, that one Conſul might be choſen out of the People: But this Permiſſa 
did not imply, that they ſhould be always obliged to fill up one of the Con 
Places with a Pleleian. So that this was not granting the Tribunes all they aim 
at: But nevertheleſs, they were contented with it, and the Government of . 
was changed. Conſuls were revived, and the Republick was no longer govycrudli 

by Military Tribune. A 911 | 1 
the paſſing a Law ſo very fayourable to the People. The Centuries, when aſe 
bled, pitched upon L. c /Zmilius Mamercinus, and L. Sextins Lateranus, to Vi 


Tribune of the People who had ſo vigorouſly purſued the Laws lately paſſed, and noi 
reaped the Firſt-Fruits of it. But when his Election came to be cofirmed by the Senate 
the Oppoſition the Conſcript Fathers made to it, raiſed freſh Commotions amonyi 


mons obſtinately inſiſted on their confirming his Election. And this: Difference 
was carried to ſo great a Length, that the People were ready to have left Nom 
and ſeparated themſelves from the Patricians, as they had: formerly done. A 


46 Ovid gives us an Account of this Vow, in ing theſe two Coꝝſuli theſe Names. Some Editio 
Ts 7 5 2 C e Plutarch, een Scot 

7 TILT an and Diodorus Siculus, all give the firſt the Name 
1 G cee ö Marcus Amilins: And Plutarch calls the ſecond 
Cauſa, quod a Patribus ſumptis ſeceſſerat armis Lucius Sextus. But it is a Miſtake which 7 i 
EN of oy Ps ey be rectiſied. The Author of The Lives of 1% 
nenn i | | aſt Bs. Men, has alſo followed bad Memoirs, in d 

| | EET” pcm L 


| ban that 
lo pres 
ſt conf 
"me, al 


wee do he Rees Fob jt ucius Sextins, and putting Lucius Lic illi 
4 The Faſti Copitolini are our Authority for giv- Stole in his Room. rn | 000 
499 49. .7 I | rin vor. 


time 3 
%. | | 1 
„„ from thoſe of -a Conſul, and make 


o the Senate, 
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and were, for this reaſon,” ſometimes called Conſuls, and ſometimes Præ- Year of 
Camillus's Expedient therefore was to ſeparate the Functions of a Pre- 


them two diſtinct Offices. He propoſed 


That a Conſul ſhould be choſen out of the Plebeians, on Con- L. Kuiius 
lition 48 that the Prætors ſhould always be Patricians: And both Fathers and. 
people conſented to this Diviſion. It was indeed too much for one Man to under- SexTivs La- 
ake the Diſcharge: of two ſuch different Employments, at the ſame time. Thus 
11 Parties were ſatisſied; the People, with having it in their Power to be Candi- 


tes for the Conſulſbip; the Nobility, with having none but Patricians admitted 


ould be 49 celebrated to their Honour. 


1 
= 
= 


48 The Pr.etorſoip was then looked upon to be 
ie ſecond Dignity in the Republick. The Prator 
as elected in Comitia by Centuries, and under the 
me Az/pices as the Conſuls. So that they might 
erefore look on one another as Collegues. And 
cdeed, they ſhared the Burden of the Government 
etween them. The Pretor was the chief Officer 
oncerned in the Adminiſtration: of Juſtice. The 


ry Affairs. Aulur Gellius, B. 13. ſhews us the 
ifference between theſe two Offices, when he ſays, 


1 je Conſuls, Pretors, and Cenſors, had the Great 
aſpices, i. e. were the moſt conſiderable Magi- 
Vl rates in the Republick; but with this Difference, 


at the Cex/ors could neither ſtile themſelves the 
. Collegues, nor hinder their Auſpices or E- 
ion; whereas the Prætors could do both with 
| Fj pect to the Conſuls; and the Conſuls with reſpect 
=D the Prætors. For this Reaſon, neither Prætor, 
r Cosſal, could hinder the Creation of Cexſors, 
eauſe they were not upon the Foot of being their 
ollegues. Nor could a Prætor, according to the 
aus, ever preſide in the Comitia which were to 
eate Conſalt; for this reaſon, ſays Aulus Eellius; 
is imperium minus Pretor, majus habet Conſul; 
g minore imperio majus, aut à minore Collega ma- 
, 792471 jure non poteſt, B. 13. i. e. Becauſe, ſays 
, @ ſuperior Magiſtrate could not be propied by an 
ferior. Nay, a Prætor had not this Right, with 
ward to another Prætor. This Practice is confirm- 
by 7zly, in a Letter to Atticus, B. g. where 
eaking of Cæſar's Pretenſions to the Conſulſbip, 
er he had forced Pompey to leave Italy, he has 
zeſe Words: Permagni ejus intereſt rem ad inter- 
guum non Venire. 7 aſſequitar, ſi per Pretores, 
onſules creantur. Nos autem in libris habemns, 


Du . 


Al modo Conſules a Pretoribus, ſed ne Pretores 
[10 em creari jus eſſe, idque. factum eſſe nunquam ; 
Pa Vles, co non eſſe jus, quod majus imperium 4 


more rogari non ſit jus: Prætores autem, cum ita 
entur ut College Conſulum ſint, quorum eſt majus 
perium. We have already obſerved, that before 
ie Eſtabliſhment of the 2 the Conſuls af- 
ed to be called. Pretors. Nay, the  Di&ator 
mſelf aſſumed the Title of Prætor Maximus. In- 
ed the Word Prætor ori inally ſignified no more 
jan that the Man had a Pre-eminence, quod po- 
lo Præiret re, The N ame of Prætor was at 
it confined to him who adminiſtred Juſtice in 
eme; and was afterwards. called Prator Urbanus, 
5 otinguiſh him from another Pretor wo was 
Y ” n decide the Ditferences which ſhould a- 


onſul had the ME of Political. and Mili- 


took Care to ſee Juſtice duly a 


o be Judges. By this means, the mutual Hatreds and Diſſentions of both Nobles 
nd People were laid aſleep; and theſe two Orders of Men in the Republick, now 
ought their Privileges: equal. The Tranquillity the Romans were going to en- 
y upon it, was thought the Gift of the Gods; and they were not wanting, in 
eving their Gratitude to them for it. The Senate ordered, that the Great Games 


Theſe Shews formerly laſted only three 


days; but now a 50 fourth was added to them; and upon this account their Name 
vas changed from Ludi Magni, i. e. Great Games, into that of Ludi Maximi, or 
[he Ereateſt Games. I don't know for what Reaſon the preſent MAdiles made 
- Difficulty of undertaking the Care of theſe new Games: but their Refuſal 
aye Occaſion to the Patricians to create new 5" Aailes, which were to be 


elected 


riſe between Foreigners; and was called Prætor Pe- 
regrinus. Afterwards, four others were added to 
theſe; and in Proceſs of Time they came to be 
eight in Number, and at laſt fifteen; excluſive of 
the Provincial Pretors, whoſe Buſineſs it was to 
adminiſter Juſtice in the Roman Provinces, and com- 
d the Troops there in time of War, till their 
ffice, which was annual, expired. They there ated 
as Conſuls. We ſhall often meet with them in our 
Way, and have Occaſion to ſpeak of them. But 
it is ſufficient, at preſent, to give an Account of 
the Office and Privileges of the firſt Prætor, who 
dminiſtred in Rome; 

which we ſhall ſoon do, very fully. 5 
49 Authors have not given us diſtin& Accounts 
enough of theſe Games, to ſhew us the Difference 
between them, and ſome others uſed in Rome; as 
thoſe. of the Circus, and thoſe formerly celebrated 
in Honour to Neptune, under the Name of Conſu- 
alia. All we know is, that they were celebrated 
with great e and at a vaſt Expence. For 
this Reaſon, ſay ſome, they were called 7he Great 
Games ; but others ſay, they were ſo called, becauſe 
conſecrated to Neptune, and the Dis Lares, or tu- 
telary Gods of Rome, which were called, by way 
of Diſtinction, The Great Gods. Some infer, from 
this Expreſſion of Virgil, Magnis Circenſibus adtis; 
that they were the ſame with The Games of ibe 
Circus. And I am indeed of Opinion, that this 
Shew was in the Circus. This great Place was ve- 
ry convenient for the Repreſentation of the publick 
Games and Turnaments, which were celebrated in 
Rome, in Honour of the Pagan Gods; for theſe 
Shews were a Part of the Roman Religion. The 
Great Games, are the ſame as The Roman Games, 
which Tliy mentions in his 77% Orarion againſt 
Verres. They were ſo called, becauſe: they were 
thought almoſt as ancient as Rome it ſelf: They 
were celebrated in Honour of Jo er, Fane, and 
Minerva. The Ceremony laſted three Days, at 
firſt; but a fourth was often added: and at laſt 


they came to be continued for nine Days together. 
Jo Plutarch ſays, That this fourth Day was ad- 


ded to the Feriæ Latinæ; That aſter the Patriciant 
and the People were reconciled, it was ordered, that 
Sacrifices ſhould on that Day be offered up to the 
Gods, in all the Temples; and That all the Ro- 
mans, without Exception, were then to be crowned 
with Flowers. . * Go Une 26 Maw 48 | 1 1 * 
5. This new created Office Was at firſt apprQ-. 
ſated to the Parricians;-: but we ſhall ſoon ſee the 
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nus, and L. 
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TER ANUs, 
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Plat. Life of 
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Yearof elected only out of the Patricien Body. In ſhort, upon the Pleberan oils 
Preparation for the Graat Games, the young' Patricians:cricd out, 
NR that fince the Marter in Hand was, to take cara of the Worſhip of the Gods, 
IL Smttrvs ſhould not think it a Diſhonom to them, to be choſen dil. The Day 
 AEdalefhins which: they agreed to. Upon this the Senate promiſed, in irs Tum, 
to ratify. all that had been done in tha late Comitia, in relation to the BleQion of 
new Magiſtrates: and nothing now remained, but to mark out à Site for the Temple 
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of Concord, which Camilius had vowed to build; and to lay che Foundations of it, , 


The People ordered it ſhould be built, at the Expence of the Publick ; and it wy 3 


at the Foot of the Capitol. 


upon an Eminence, where it flood high enough 
to be ſcen; in the Forum, and in the Places where the Aſſemblies were held, ad 
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uſtice was adminiſtred. Thus ended a Year, the whole Glory of which center il + 


in Camilinc. He had overcome the Enemies of Rams, had reſtored Peace to the tl 
Republick, and had calmed the People, without exafper: I 


\ > ISA v3.25 1 ' i bi: ; 
aQeally ſharing it with the Nobility, The Carale 


 #diles were allowed, by way of DiſtinRian, che 
F994. of the C pla] Chair, the Robe bordered 


ima- 


with Purple, and what the Romans called Fs 
mages of their Anceſtors, was a Mark and Sign 
of Nobility, among the Roar, as that of bearing 
Coats-of-Arms is in France. It was never R 

Offices. For this 
| to the Curale Offices 
the firſt of his Family, and could produce no Por- 
trait hut his own, was called, F zew Man. The 
Ancientneſs of a Man's Family, was judged of 
by the Number of the Statues which perpetuated 
the Memory of his Anceftors, and of the Of- 
fices they had born. Put to return to the Carwle 


#dilefoip ; even Men who had been Conſult, did 
not think it beneath them to aſpire at this Employ- 


ment. Tho*upon its. firſt Eſtabliſhment, it was con- 
fined to the Care of keeping the Temples of the 
Gods clean, and preferving Order and Decency-in 
the Worſhip which was paid them; and of provid- 
ing all Things neceffary for the Games, and regu- 
king ths Cetebration of the Ferie Larme; yet it 
afterwards became 4 Part of the Office of the Cx- 
rule Ediles, as well as the Plebeian Hdilets, to ſee 


that the'Ordinances of the People, and Decrees of 


the Senate, were duly obſerved; to inſpect the Repairs 


of the publick Buildings, Baths, and Aqueducts; to 
keep the Streets clean ; and laſtly, to take Care of 
the Police, and Deeorations of Raume. It belonged 
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Preteutam, Sellam Curulem, Fut imagines,” 
The Privilege of expoſing publickly the ; Fut imaginis 
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rerum laborem & ſallicitudinem fructus illut dun 
antiquiorem in Senain ſententiæ dicenda locum, tn Wl 
riam poſteritatemque prodendam. In the latter A6 
of the Republick, when Ambition and Luxury were Bil 
introduced into Rome, with the Riches of Mia, the: i 
was an Emulation among the Æadiles, who ſhout 
celebrate the Games and Feſtivals with moſt St 
and in the moſt coſtly Manner. Every one ender i 
vourcd to excel his eceſſor in ificence: BY 
Inſomuch, that the Money allowed out of the p- 
lek Treaſdry for theſe Games, was not ſifficin Wl 
to defray the exceſſive Expences of them; whence {in 
it came to paſs, that the Æailet ſpent their own E 
fates, out of a fooliſh Oſtentation; borrowed My Wl 
ney at great Rates, and came ont of their Office 
over-run with Debt. Their chief Aim was to gu 
the Suffrages of the People, whoſe Eyes are alway 
dazzled with pompous Appearances. The #4: 
Hip was then at teaft as burdenfome as it was + 
nourable. Yet, no Body cquld decline this Offs 
with Honour. It was neceffary to take this fil 
— 8 if 2 18 — rife to the eb & 

nities, eſpecially the Prætorſpip, and Cunſali; Wy 
>» withour it they were AFB of ee 1 
which bare Sufpicton was enough to exclude u 
of the moſt diftinguiſh'd Merit. We are told 1 
Cicero, B. 1. de Oi. that Mamercut, one of tit Bl 
richeſt Citizens in Rome, could not obtain the Cie Ui 
7 2 ,. becauſe he had not ſtood Candidate for i 


to them 10 affign every one his Place at the publick bp. And the fame Author adds, that Me 

80 and 0 prevent all Diſorders at hem. Ima rena, who, contrary to Cuſtom, never had been 4 
ord, their Office extended to thing, where - dle, entertained the People with Games, in the Ya, 1.2... 
in the-'Safety or good Order of the Citizens was he was Pretor, ta remove all Sufpicions of in he ſee 

concerned. Bur they ſeem to have acted in Subor- It alſb be to the Edles to examine and rei, cor 

dination and Obedience to the Cena. Theſe were Books. Dramatick Pieces could not be acted vit e Pow 
a Sort of Overſeers, or Superintendents, to inſpe& out their Approbation. They bought them of r che p 
every thing that related to the Police of Rome. Poets, and diſtributed the uſdal Rewards ta tif 13 Th 
The Functions of the Sailer are mentioned in this Actors who di iſhed themfelves. Befides uud de Pre 
Law, Which is in Talis 3d Book, De Legibur. they had a diſtinc Juriſdiction of their own. TA 1 of 70 
pc Ems CURATORES Uns, ANNo- adminiſtred Juſtice, zs the Preror did; and, th the 
N, LUDORUMQUE SOLEMNIUM ; OELEISQUE AD bim, drew up an Edick, as ſoon as they came WS: the 
RKONORIS AMPLIORIS GRADUM: 1$ PRIMUS ASCEN- their Offices, confiſting of ſuch Principles and Mu Hf Forei 
sus ESFO. , But Tally gives us 'a more particular ims of Civil Law, as they reſolyed to make f. as obi 
Account of the Functions and Privileges of the E- Rule of their Decrees, ing their Magi offible. 
Or ation againſt Verres. He was Which Eck, when once publiſhed, became ur ertain t 
variable Rule, both for the Zdile, and all ** ubliche 


Hahbeo ratiovem quid 4 
Mibi, Endvs Mos, maxima cum aura & Cœ- 
4, Coreri, Libero, Lilerægue ſaciemuur: Mibs, 


populo plebs 
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ties which were brought before his Tribunal. 
Buſineſs of their Tribunals ſeems to have been i 
determining all Affairs relating to the Pobce of l 
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dehators, 


_ The Cars. Adites were elected in Cum 

y Tries. "The legal Age for entering upon g 
thee, was ufualy fixed to 35, or 37 Years: 

that there always s ber M 


was two Years berween any Mi 
Prevorfhip-and Exfleſpip; as there was det een 
Price? ip and the Comfriſbip. 
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Wars, under the Adminiſtration of a/B/zberau Conſul, leſt by raiſing. his Glory, they 
Gauls, who were for the moſt part diſperſed in Apulia, had Thoughts of reaſſem- 
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an,. But the Senate was entirely regardleſs of theſe.Reports. Had the Ct 
een both choſen out of the Parrvitans, the Republick had infallibly ſent Armies 
ate the Field: but the Nobles were afraid of promoting the Glory of a Pl:beign. 
re Romans were therefore wholly employed in' fertting the Rights of the new 
WO fficcs, they had juſt created. The Prætorſbip was a diſmembred Part of the Con- 
4b: for which Reaſon, the Prætors are ſometimes called the Conſuls Col- 
egues. It was ordered as to them, that they ſhould bo choſen in Comisia by Cen- 
ies, and that their Blections ſhould be preceded by Augurias: and as the Namaus 
ere all skilled in military Affairs, it often happened afterwards, that fome of 
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neſe Judges were put at the Head of Armies, in great Emergencies, and when Can 
W were wanting. Nevertheleſs, the chief Bufinefs of the Prætor, was to admi- 

iger Juſtice to the People, and determine all Diſputes relating to Inheritances 52, 
Vills, Emiancipations, and all ether eivil Affairs. And left the Prætors ſhould 
roceed arbitrarily in their Judgments, they were obliged to declare, as ſoon as they 
I ntred upon their Offlee, by what Principles they would govern themſelves in their 
eterminations. They drew up what was called an Ediôs, which was their Rule, 
y which they paſſed Judgment. This Edict was a Summary of civil Law, founded 

pon the Laws 53 in Being, the Interpretations given of them, and former Prece- 
i eats. When the Prætor for the time being, had publiſhed his 'Z##, he could 54 

eever after exceed the Limits he had prefenibed te himſelf, and act by other 
faxims. The Tribunal on which he ſate, was a Curule Chair, adorned with Ivory; 
nd he had two Eidlors 55 walked before him. 8e that the Prætorſbip was the 
igheſt Office in Nome, after the Confulſbip. Only one Prætor was created at firft ; 
ut they were afterwards multiplied. Camillus was the Inſtitutor of this Office; 

Yad the Republick thinking herſelf obliged to ſhew her Gratitude to him for it, 
aoſe his Son Sp. Furius Camillus, to be the firſt Prætor in Rome. © 
Tu ſecond Innovation in the State, was, the Patrician e Adites. The c AHA 
% had been long eſtabliſhed in Rome, was a Plabeian Tribunal, created at the 
me time with the 7ribancs of the People, and ſubordinate to them. The Buſi- 
ess of the Aailes was to take care, That the Temples and private Houſęs were 
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52 The whole Juriſdiftion of the Prefer, was when opee chaſen, took their Furus in hearing: cri- 
eapeehended in theſe three Lais Words, Do, ming] 3g 180 Canſes, as cp fell t en, . 
ice, Annico. The firſt imports his Power, 6 5 This Number of Lidors, w * 3 Lax 
ve, or appoint, the contending. Parties, Judges, of 1] arcus Phetorins, 4 Fribune of the FP, Cen- 
bitrators, Commiſſioners, or perhaps Advocates. (rinnt, de dis Natali, 5. 24. has gien it us in theſe 
e ſccend Ward qxpreſles the judicial Adt ef the Wards. PR&TQR URBANUS\QUE NUNC: H, T 
cor, in N Sentence. The thir implies QUE POSTHAC FUAT, DUQ LICTORES. Ap. BE 
Wis Power, of N vg, Or appropriating, to either HABE TO. Plautus Ages d . t. 2 | 
bf the Parties, the Thing in diſpute. 2 prætura tha ae "Lids due.” | Thi 14 
| 53 Tally, in his 4th Oration againf Ferres calls therefre pg Repo far. what Aue Authors gn, 
e Prezor's Tribunal, aram 2 i. S. the Japcg- viz that the Prætor had fi Lictars LK. ore 
pry of the Laws, And indeed, he was in effect him, with their Faſcer. oth expreſly fays the n- 


WES: the Guardian and Interpreter of thom. Some trar ar res, hu cum 
l t of 4 ary. rar. » Auttibans Lictores, ban cum bas 
1 ink the Prætor, who had the Care of the Affairs cillic, 42 hjc Br ecerjbf ange rf, Fn Hate 
"oF" Foreigners, with the Title of Præter peregri nus, duobus, We muſt the Fore underſtand Poly; 
* as obliged to model his Judgments, as yur as Appian, and Platarch, of the Provinciyt” Na 
x — A Ar- of Rome's Edidh. — it is to whom the Republick N ſix Lich; a8 Oi 
aan, the Preuincial Prætars, who! ware af 2 gero tells uß, ſpeaking of #erres, he lays 
1 llablithed, formed en dic upon 97 lan / N. .. 975 ee, , 1 
* ot his. For which Reaſon, the Provinces under ad ve verberandoſque homines exert 2: 4 
＋ heir Care were in ſeveral things ſubject to the K- Add to this, that the Prgzor's Preſenc aß ſꝰ ne- 
1 z dnn r 59H 7. Rome, that he was never ſyffered 85 de 
\ | 4 The new Prætor, before he began to act, tog abſent from it ten Days, unteſs when the Contimand 
4 . an in the Preſence of the People aſſembled, of an Army was conferred upon him; Wiel 
i" of de wonlg never deviate from the Laws and fomatiines neeoſlary to be do 1. great Emergen- 
1 de had preſeriped to bimſęlf. Aſtet which, eies. Ang Cibete js Ike wilt our Authority fo; 


r 

e enoſe- a certain Number of 'Fugges, out of the Pact, which he mentions in his Ferena PBH. 

penators, or Knights, or both: Aud thats Judges, 9k 50 f e e a af te i 
+ „„ well 


. adorned d way holly he, er ending the ſall Remainder og his Year of 
Days, in the Repoſd and Tranquilliey of a private Eifſee. e ROME 
S. XVIII. As for Roms, the Neseſtabliſhment of the Conſuls produced only a CHART 
ort of Indolence in the Republick. The Senate ſeemed afraid of undertaking any L. Euuws 


xus, and, L. 


Sexrius La- 


bling ; and That the Hernies Were preparing to ſhake off the Alliance of the Na Liv. B. 7. ci. 


nus, and L. 
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| pay ou Peace and Tranquillity; but it ſeems to have been the Fate of this City, whic 
_ was deſtined to be the Miſtreſs of the World, to make her Way to the higheſt Pita 
of human Power, through perpetual inteſtine Commotions, followed by the mol 
Orb, B. 3. tertible Calamities. A Plague raged in Rome all on a ſudden, which no bod Wi 
mp could account for. It could not be aſcribed. to the Irregularity of the Seaſom Wl 
The Winter had not been extraordinarily. dry, nor had the cold Weather been too, 
ſuddenly ſucceeded by an immoderate Heat. The Summer had not been too rain); 
nor had the autumnal Fruits, which had been ripe. enough, cauſed Indigeſtion Wh 
Nor laſtly, had the Calabrian Wind blown any dangerous and unwholeſome A 
to Rome. Nevertheleſs, the Contagion ſpread all on a ſudden, and ſpared ne: 
ther Age, nor Sex. The Infection was univerſal; none eſcaped Death, or a la- 
guiſhing Sickneſs, which dried up thoſe whom it did not kill. The richeſt wer 
not exempt from it. One of the two Cenſors 57 died of it, and his Collegue ws 
obliged to lay down the Cenſorſbip; which was, doubtleſs, the Reaſon why ther 
was no Zuſirum in Rome, in their Time. The Plague carried off likewiſe thr} 
Tribunes of the People, and one Curule Aale; but its moſt fatal Stroke was the 
Death of the great Camillus. As old as he was, he was exceedingly miſſed in the 
Republick. Nome looked upon him as a ſecond Romulus; the firſt had founded, the 
ſecond had reſtored her. He had ſignalized himſelf by his Victories before his B+ 
niſhment. He had gained himſelf great Eſteem, for his Moderation, in the Place 
he retired to; and no Motive would have induced him to leave it, but that d 
ſaving his ungratefal Country. As a great General, he had conquered and diſpetſal 
the maſt formidable Enemies Nome ever had; and taught the Romans not to fel 
them for the future. He had never fought a Battel, without gaining a complet 
Vidoty 5 had never beſieged a City, without taking it; had never led an Arm) 
into the Field, which he did not bring back laden with more Glory than Boot] 


i 412 
= * * 
bob. 


Vor. 


10 The Conſular Amnals give Lucius Genneins the fince the latter is mentioned again afterwards. Wii 
Surname of ventinenfis ; perhaps becauſe he had Poſthamins Albinus's Prenomen was, is uncertal. 
ved on the Hill Aventis. [wo of this Family had been Milizary Trim 
* gueſſes, from a Fragment of the Faſti one of which was called Aulus, and the other Li 
that Albinur Regillenſit, and Cains — ius. Which of the two was carried off by th 


2 
Mitolimi, | 
Peticns, were the Ceyſors tor this Year, Which iftrue, Plague, it is hard to ſay. The Faſti Capitolini lei 


it is plain the former was be who died of the Plague, us entirely in the dark concerning it. 1 
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be vos a good Patriot, and had a tender Affection for his Country. Tho . ä 

W cutcd by it, he would never hearken to his Reſentments. When E 1 20 M 2 
time in Oblivion, he waited, without Impatience, till the Neceſſities of the Pub- 0 
lick obliged the Comitia to have Recourſe to him. He readily charged himſelf L: Genvervs 
with the Conduct of the moſt difficult and moſt laborious Undertakings, in a very Q. Szxvitivs 
advanced Age, without waiting to be ſollicited. His Love for the Publick and __— 25 
true Honour, were the only Rules of his Conduct. In ſhort, there did 5A ap- i 

pear any one conſiderable falſe Step, in the Diſcharge of all his different l 

ments. He was a Patrician by Deſcent, but not actuated by Party-Zeal. He was 

a Plebeian, when the Intereſts of the Publick made it neceſſary for him to be ſo 

but without Flattery, or Self. Intereſt. Camillus had nothing in View, but to do 

| uſtice, and to put an end to the preſent Troubles: So that he left his Country in 

the Enjoyment of a perfect Tranquillity, at his Death, by means of the wiſe Equali- 

= he had introduced, and the juſt Balance he had ſettled, between all Orders of 

en, in the Republick. In a word, virtuous Rome may indeed be ſaid to have 

3 furniſhed the World with many noble Patterns of Probity : but perhaps with none 

nore perfect, than that of the great Camillus. 
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BOOK XV. 


Year of F. I. H E Roman Republick had ſcarce gained any Increaſe of Territory, 23 
the Time Camillus died, except on the other Side of the Tyber, in th. 
Country of the Hetrurians. Nor did her Juriſdiction, even ther 

L. Gznucivs, reach far beyond Veii and Cære: So that, it was confined within ſix or ſeve = 
Leagues of the Capital. And ever ſince the taking and ſacking of Rome by tie 


.ROME: 


CCCLXXXVIII. 


and Q. SERVI- 
Lius AHaLa, 


1 
e 


Conſuls. Cauls, her Allies had been continually wavering in their Fidelity. They had ſn 
that the Romans were not invincible. To what then are we to aſcribe the lite 


Progreſs the Romans had made, for near four Centuries, during which they ha 


been continually in _ To what impute ſo many fruitleſs Victories? Toi 


what ſo much Blood ſhed i 


vain? To what the taking ſo many Cities, foundin 
ſo many Colonies, and conquering ſo many Nations, without thoroughly ſubduine 3 
them? To what? unleſs the eternal Jealouſies between the Nobility and People 2 
which long retarded the Conqueſts the Romans would ſooner have made, if ther 
Government had been. more, peaccable, and themſelves more united? The Tr s | 
bunes of the People wer always oppoſing the Enterprizes of the Conſuls, or Militay 
Tribunes. The Neighbours, and even Allies, of Rome, took Advantage of the 
domeſtick Seditions, which Party-Diſputes had raiſed there. They took up Arm 
ravaged the Roman. Territory, and revenged themſelves on the proud Republic 


But as ſoon as the Danger became i imminent, it taſfily put a ſtop to the Seditions on 
the Romans, and tevived theit Valour. They often had Recourſe to a Di/7atr 


that a Six-Months-Monarch might reform the Abuſes of the too equal Power of tte 
Conſuls, Tribunes of the People, Senate, and Comitia. And then the Experience 
of the Roman Generals, and the Valour of their Troops, made them always vide 
rious; but the Return of the domeſtick Seditions, which were ever reviving, * 
newed the Hopes of the conquered Nations. Thus were the Romans almoſt unis I 
terruptedly running in the ſame Round of Wars, with the ſame Enemies; who 


they found it eaſy to conquer, but not poſlible to keep long in Subjection. 
Year of Such was the Situation of Affairs at Rome, when 1 C. Sulpicius, and C. Liu 


ROME nius Stolo, took Poſſeſſion of the Conſulſbip. The Name of the firſt ſhews him wi 
cccl. xxxix. 
have been a Patrician. The ſecond was the famous Licinius, Son. in- law to Fab 


COLES who, jointly with his Collegue Sertius, had firſt contrived the four famous Lavs 
= "Sag then maintained them, and at length, in the ten Years he had been Military Tribus. 
Conſuls. obtained the Publication of them. And now the Promiſe Fabius had 82 hi 
younger Daughter, that ſhe ſhould ſee the ſame Honours paid her own Husband 
which ſhe had with Envy ſeen paid to the Husband of her eldeſt Siſter, was fil 
filled. She had the Pleaſure, for a Year, of ſeeing the Lictors march before he 

rw Z- Plebeian Husband, and to have her Houſe adorned with their Axes and Faſces. 
747-2 Bur the Change of the Conſuls did not put an end to the Plague which rag 
the laſt Year. The Romans therefore had Recourſe to an old Superſtition, to fi 
the Progreſs of it. Religious Entertainments were made for the Gods, in thi 


* Tempics, and 1 invited to them. This ſort of Worſhi p Was from * 


I Some Editions of Livy give Cains Swlpicins 2 In Times of publick Dan er, or — 


the Surname of Potitns contrary to the Fafti-Capi- or Thankſgiving for any happy Event, the = 
zoltmi. ; * lick ordered ſolemn Feaſts to be * for the 5 
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1 round them, on W 
and the other Gods, 
che Feaſt; and the Goddeſſes, 


for that Purpoſe, 
were 
1 5 2 the Fleſh of the Victims; and That an En- 
tertainment made in Honour to them, appeaſed their 
Wrath, or ſecured their Protection. Ar nobiur, B. 7. 
WW: onically reproaches the Gentiles of his Age with 
is mad kind of Worſhip. Habent Dis Leckos, at- 
e ut ſtratis poſſint melioribus incubare, puloinorum 
wr atque excitatur impreſſio. 
3 Theſe Beds, which were placed near the Altars, 
ere ſtrewed with Leaves, and odoriferous Herbs, 
ss well as the Temples. Hence this Ceremony had 
the Name of Lecti- ſternium, i. e. 4 fergaving of a 
ea. St. Auſtin ſpeaks of it in this Senſe, De civ. 
e,, B. 3. Lecti ſternebantur in honorem Deorum. 
Lide hoc ſacrum, vel potins ſacrilegium ? Every Bed 
bad a Cuſhion, to ſupport the Head of the God for 
hom the Feaſt was made. Horace alludes to this 
Cuſtom, B. 1. Ode 37. 
1 auc Saliaribus 
Ornare pulvinar Deorum 


Tempus erat Dapibus, 


laid on Beds prepared 


e Bed it ſelf : But Acron an old Commentator on 
race, is miſtaken, when he ſays it was a Start of 
EF ootſtool, which was placed under the Feet of the 
Statue, to raiſe it, | | : 
W 4 lt is difficult to ſay, with any-Certainty, when 
the Romans began to eat lying on Beds placed round 
Table. All that is ſure, is, that in the earlieſt 
ages they fate upon Benches. Varro teſtifies this, 
. 2. de vita Populi Romani; as does Iſidorus, 
=. 20. of Etymologies; and Servius upon theſe Lines 
the 5th Earrd* J 
He ſacris ſedes epulis, hic ariete ceſo, 
4 Perpetuis ſoliti Patres conſidere menſis. 
rid ſays the ſame thing in his Faſti, B. 5. 
1 Ante Focos olim ſcamnis conſidere longis 


Mos erat, & menſæ credere adeſſe Deos. 


mer places his Heroes in no other Poſture, Uly/- 
c. arrives at Alcinous's Palace, is invited to a Feaſt, 
ad there takes the uppermoſt Place, fitting in a very 
ne Chair. The firſt 7 tians, according to Apollodo- 
, as quoted by Aibenænt, fat at Table upon 
Chairs. Cicero, Orat. pro Marena, and Varro, ſay, 
bis Cuſtom continued long among the Lacedæmo- 
in,, and Cretan: Nor did the Romans, ſay ſome, 
Witter from theſe People in this Caſe, till the time 
f Scipio Africanus, who is thought to have brought 
Lorr of little Beds from Carthage. Theſe Cicero, 
rt. pro Mur, and I/idorns, B. 20. diſtinguiſhes by 
e Name of Punicani Lecti; and Horace calls them 

ecki archaici, on Account of their Antiquity : 


di pores archaicis conviva recumbere ledis . . ,/ 
heſ b ec! ' | a | - Ep. B. 1. 
eſe Beds were of Wood, and of a very plain 
ake. They were covered with nothing but Goat- 
tins. But, whatever ſome Moderns may fay of 
5 is probable, that in religious Repaſts at leaſt; 
da in great Feaſts, the Romans had borrowed the 
-ultom of ſitting upon Beds, of the Eaſtern Na- 
ns, long before the Carthaginian Wars; ſince 
| FR in the earlieſt Ages, practiſed the Ceremony 
As - Leckiſternium, with reſpe& to their Gods 

* 7 _ they laid at length upon Beds, laced 
and a Table covered with ſeveral Diſhes. Indeed 


N * 


* called Lectiſternium. Tables were actually | 
Beſt Lon hich 94 4 Gueſts were to lie and eat. The Statues of Jupiter, 


as if they had been to partake f 


n 
” and . Lict- 
NIUS STOLO, 
Conſuls. 

Fal. Mex. 
2. c. 1. 2- 


were laid upon theſe Beds, 
as Juno and Minerva, were placed in Chairs, 


Entertainments, after the manner of the Roman Women: This being thought the 
more decent 5 Poſture for their Sex. But neither did the Ceremony ® of the Lec- 


| J un Gods The filly Pagans fancied, That when the 


is Palvinar is indeed ſometimes taken to ſignify 
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4 ſpread, and 3 Beds placed Year, t 
OM 


Gal. 


the Uſe of Beds was afterwards more common, 
when it became cuſtumary with the Roman to bathe 
before they ate. After they had bathed, they reſted 
themſelves on Beds, near which their Tables were 
ſpread. This was thought a more convenient Poſ- 
ture after bathing, than fitting in a Chair. Thus 
the Practice was 57 degrees received throughout all 
the Roman Empire. We ſhall hereafter have Occa- 
ſion to ſpeak of the Coſtlineſs of the Feaſts, Tables, 
and Beds, which Luxury and Effeminacy introduced 
into Rome. But at preſent, it is ſufficient ro ob- 
ſerve, that, generally ſpeaking, there were three Beds 
laced round a ſquare or round Table. Hence the 
Word Triclinium, to ſignify a Room to eat in, in 
which there were ſometimes but two Beds; and in 
this Senſe Plautus uſes the Word Biclinium. The 
Triclinium was the placing three Beds in ſuch a 
manner that the two Side ones joined to the Ends 
of the lower one, at right Angles, ſo as to leave an 
open Space on one Side, for the Servants to attend. 
Each Bed had three or four Perſons upon it, ac- 
cording to the Number of the Gueſts. | 


Sæpe tribus lectis videas cœnare quaternos, 


ſays Horace, Sat. B. 1. 4. According to Varro, as 
quoted by Aulus Gellius, B. 13. it was thought moſt 
elegant and civil, to have but nine Gueſts, that they 
might lie the more at Eaſe. Tullus reproaches Piſo 
with the Diſorder and Irregularity of his Entertain- 
ments, at which the Gueſts were heaped one upon 
another. Nihil apud hanc lautum, nibil elegans... 
Græci quin ſtipati in lectulit accumbebant .. Orat. 
in Piſ. Monſ. Spox has collected the Figure of one 
of theſe Beds, from the ancient Monuments; and 
we here give it the Read 


together with the Fi 
of the Triclinium. * Bur 5 


y In the latter Ages of the Republick, when the 
Roman Women no longer kept within the Bounds 
of Modeſty, they lay at length upon Beds, as the 
Men did. But it was not ſo in ancient Times. 
Femine cum viris cubantibus ſedentes cœnitabant, 
ſays Val. Maximus, B. 2. Que conſuetudo ex humi- 
num convictu ad divina penetravit. Nam Fovis epu- 
lo, ipſe in Lectulum, Juno & Minerva in ſellas ad 
canam invitantur. Quod genus ſeveritatis, etas no- 
Ara diligentins in Capitolio, quam in ſuis domibus, 
ſervat. Videlicet quia magis ad rem pertinet, Dea- 
rum quam mulierum, diſciplina contineri. But this 
Was not the Caſe of young People, before they left 
off the Prætexta. When admitted to their Parent's 
Tables, they did not lie down, but ſate on the 
Edges of the Beds, out of Reſpect to their Parents. 
2 fe. g to Snuetoniut, 5 young Caeſars, 
aias and Lucius, never ate at Aupnſius's T 
but in this Poſture... V men | 97 
6 All the time this religious Ceremony laſted, the 
Romans crowded. to the Temples, to offer up their 
Vows and Prayers there. The Senators came to 
the Place where the Ceremony Was performed, 


with their Wives and Children, and ſometimes ali 
the. Orders. of Men in the Republick, with the 
Pontifeæ Maximus walking before them, and young | 


Perſons of both Sexes attending them. The 

had Crowns on their Heads, and Branches of 3 
rel in their Hands. The Air reſounded with the 
Hymns they ſung in Praiſe of their Gods: And the 
Pomp of the Proceſſion was increaſed by the Sta- 
tues of ſeveral Gods, which were carried in Tri- 
umph, on Biers, and in Chariots, and accompanied 
with Muſick. F 
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Year of fiſternium remove the Plague. For which Reaſon the Romans had then Recoy; WM 
RO M E to another ſort of Superſtition, which they had never practiſed before. The py, 9 
lick Games are well known to have been conſecrated to the Gods, and to hy, 
C. Surrietws, made a Part of the Roman Religion. Which Games, or Sports, were then only 3 Y 
thoſe of 7 the Circus, i. e. Chariot-racing, Boxing, and Wreſtling ; which ver Ml 
very proper Exerciſcs for ſo watlike a Republick. But now, the Romans thou il 
to have appeaſed the Gods, by inſtituting new Sports, which were at firſt innocen 3 
but afterwards degenerated into indecent Repreſentations, which naturally tende 
to corrupt Mens Manners. Theſe Shews were called 5 Scenici, becauſe they wen 
repreſented on 4 Scene, that is, a Stage built in the Shade. 


CCCLXXR;X 


2 


and C. Lici- 
Nius STOLO, 


Conſuls. 


Fal. Max. B.2. 


6. 4. F. 4. 


LudiCircenſes. 
Lrdi Scenici. 


Lic. B. 7. c. 2. 


1 


Circus, was the Place firſt choſen, for this new Shew. The Entertainments 9 
the Stage, were 9 originally rather Dances than Plays. Dancers were brought u 
Rome from Hetruria, who danced to the 10 Flute, and kept Time with their %o 
tions and Geſtures; but their Entries had no manner of Relation, to one anoth ll 


7 The Circas was appropriated to the Exerciſes 
of Horſe and Chariot-Racing, the Eymnic Games, 
Combats on Horſeback, and on Foot, the Nan 
machie, &c. But we omit ſpeaking of theſe diffe- 
rent Sorts of Exerciſes, til] we come hereafter to 
ſce Rome in her Splendor, and diſtinguiſh her ſelf by 
the Pomp and Magnificence of her Shews. Beſides, 
it is very proper to diſperſe this Crowd and Variety 
of important Subjects, which here offer themſelves 


all at once, into different Parts of our Hiſtory : 


Otherwiſe we ſhould be in danger of crouding too 
much Matter together in one Place, of fatiguing the 
Reader with too many Quotations, and of making 
him loſe the Thread of the Narration. | 

8 The Scenic Shews took their Name from the 
Greek Word oxm;, which ſignifies a ſhady Place, a 
Tent, a Pavilion, an Arbour, or Branches of Trees, 
with which the Ancients covered their Stages, to 
ſhade the Actors. Afﬀerwards the Scene of the 


Theatre of the Ancients ſignified all thoſe 3 


which were repreſented to the Spectators on t 
Stage; and which were adorned with Decorations, 
which Vitruvius calls Sceuet. This gave Seneca room 
to give the Ornaments of a Funeral Pomp the Name 


of Scenes. Collatitiis, & ad dominos redituris In- 


ftrumentis Scæra bec adornatur . . . . . cap. 10. de 
Conſol. ad Mart. And laſtly, the Word is like wiſe 
ſometimes uſed to fignify, not only that Place where 
the Actors played their Parts, but the whole ſpaci- 
ous Incloſure in which the SpeQators were aſſem- 
bled. Labeo the Civilian, as quoted by Ulpian, 
uſes the Word Scene, in this Senſe, B. 1. J. de his 
qui notantur inſamia. | ; 

9 As the Deſign of Muſick and Dancing, is to 
give Life and Sprightlineſs to Entertainments, they 
always made a Part of the Diverſions of the Anci- 
ents. Their folemn Games, Marriages, Vintages, 
and Feaſts, - were always enlivened with Harmony, 
and Dances. The Pagans made them a Patt of 
their 9 They were thought eſſential to ido- 
latrous Worſhip. The Prieſts and Salii of Rome 
danced and ſung, in Honour to their Gods. The 
Feſtivals and Sacrifices were generally accompanied 
wich Harmony. The Theatrical Shews, in parti- 
cular, among the Greeks, were at firft nothing but 
Hymns, ſuug in Honour of Bacchus, and accom- 
panied with irregular and immodeſt Dances. At 
Rome the Scemical Shews were Originally nothin 

dut a bad Jumble of licentious Songs, and comica 
Diſtortions of Body, accompanied with the Flute. 


There are reckoned to have been three Sorts of 


Dances originally, upon the ancient Theatre, the 
Tragical, C omical, and Satyricul. The firft called 
zun, On account of the Decency of its Motions 
and Geitures, expreſſed the Setiouſmeſs and Loſti- 
neſs of — 4 The ſecond was called Cordax, 
from à Satyr of that Name, who paſſed for the In- 
ventor of it. This was a looſe Dance, which was 
diſtinguiſhed from others by its Obſcenity. So that 
it was not fit to be uſed by any Body, but profeſſed 
2 


| not 
Buffoons, and Perſons who had loſt all Modeh ul 
The Sicinnns, was a dumb Repreſentation of f 
eſts and poignant Reflections of ſatyrical Piecg 2 
in pleaſant Geſtures. At the ſame time that the“ 
cinnus was danced, theſe irregular Pieces, wid 
were the Sketches of the ancient Comedy, were s YG 
peated with it. The Invention of that Sort of Da; RR 
is, without any Proof, aſcribed to one Sicimm A - 
Accias the Poet, as quoted by Aulus Gellius, B. YG 
frankly acknowledges, that the Origin of the Nam 
of the Siciunites, was what he could. by no mem 
diſcover. Theſe three Sorts of Dances were | 
united by the Pantomimes, who were afterwasl 
thought the beſt Dancers on the Stage. They «Wl 
ried their Art to ſach Perfection, that they fom 
out the Secret of conveying what Images they ple 
ed to the. SpeQtators, in dumb Shew. Their M 
tions, and the Variety of their Attitudes, were b 
expreflive and regular, that they were a new Sond 
Characters, in which it was not difficult to ru 
the Paſſions, Actions, and moſt fecret Inclination, 
and Deſigus, of Men. 4 
10 The Flute was the Inſtrument the Rona 
moſt frequently uſed in Theatrical Entertainmen 
The Ancients boaſt much of the Agreableneſ u 
its Harmony. They give it the Name of Tibia 1 
diſtinguiſh it from two other rural Inſtrumeꝶ Jy: 
which Virgil calls Fiſtula, and Avena. Horace, iii 
his Art of Poetry, makes a Difference between e 
Flutes which were firſt invented, and thoſe uſed ui 
his Time. The ancient Flute, ſays the Poet, W 
not adorned with Braſs. It was ſmall and ſimp lt 
and had but few Holes. It was not ſo loud as tit 
Trumpet, but charmed the Ear, with its deligitil 
Sweetnels. | 


Tibia, non ut nunc, erichalee vincta, tabequt 
AÆmula, ſed tenuis fimplexque, foraming pai 


The double Flute, which ſucceeded this, has bite BF 
to been a Riddle, which learned Men have not bel 
able to explain. This Inſtrument conſiſted of 9 
Tubes, which, were ſo joined together, as to h 
but one Mouth. Theſe double 5 are called H 


the Ancients, Tibie dextre, & ſiniſtræ, and 1488 
pares, & impares. That which the Muſician pf 
ed on with his right Hand, was therefore cal ene 
Tibia dextra, i.e. The right-handed Flute; and, f centiot 


the contrary, that which he played on with bis 1 \uptial 
Hand, Tibis ſiniſtra, i. e. 755 handed Hu biceni 


The former had but few Holes, and ſounded 3 ede a 
ſerious Baſe; the other had more Holes, and 5 
ſharper and more lively Tone. The Flutes of 4 
ferent Sorts were called Tibiæ impares, i. e. nfs 
Flates ; or Tibie dextre & Gabe, i. e. right 
left-handed Flutes, When two right, or two ie 
handed Flutes were joined together, they were 

led Tibiæ -pares dextræ, or Tibiæ pares fei 
The Lydian Flutes were the ſame as the fight h 
ed Flires ; and the Tyrian Flates, or Tibiæ Vene 
the ſame as the left-handed. In a Word, the rn 
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e they directed to any one uniform End. Neither were their Dances ac- Year of 

—= — — any Verſes, or Diſcourſes, in theſe early Times. Afterwards CE 77 
e Roman Youth imitated theſe foreign Dances, and mixed ſuch 'Jeſts and | 
ik aillery with them, as were ſuitable to the Geſtures and Poſtures they mimicked. 8 ee 
ri; Mixture of Dances, and merry Verſes, was very agreeable to the People; „us Srolo, 
nd the Pleaſure they took in them, prompted the Wits to ſet about compoſing Conſuls. 
ach. The Hetrurian Word, which ſignified a Dancer, was ** Hiſter; and there- 
ore the Romans gave the Actors of theſe firſt Farces, the Name of Hiſtriones; 
Which was afterwards continued to thoſe who acted more regular Pieces. In time 
ne Stage. grew up to greater Decency and Perfection. But the firſt Speakers 
n the Stage, fell into the corrupt Taſte of the 12 Feſcennini, a People of Hetruria, 
Who threw infipid and unpremeditated Jokes at one another, without any Order, 
r Regularity. Theſe were ſoon ſucceeded by Satyrs written in Verſe, and ſet to 
he Flute: which 73 Satyrs were repeated with ſuitable Geſtures.” And fome Years 
after, Livius Andronicus, who acted his own Pieces, turned the Satyrs into regular 
Plays. He confined himſelf to one Subject, which he made a proper Repreſentation 
or the Stage. But he was deſired to repeat his Plays ſo often, that he at laſt loſt 

hat Clearneſs of Voice, which is exceeding neceſſary for a publick Speaker. How- 
yer, he found means to ſupply this Defect. Andronicus got the People's Conſent, 
hat a young Man ſhould repeat his Compoſitions in his Room; whilſt he only 
accompanied the Speeches, which another made, with proper Geſtures. ' And then 

is Action ſoon became more perfect, when his Attention was no longer divided 
u etween ſpeaking and acting. After this, ſucceeded the Art of ſinging on the 
tage, to Time, which a Perſon beat with his Hand. But theſe Songs ſeem to 

ave been at firſt deſigned only for the Choruss; ſince the Dialogues. were repeated 
by the Actors, and accompanied with Flutes, whereby they regulated their Voices. 
When therefore theſe Theatrical Pieces were brought into Form, and attended with 
complete Action, the Farces which made People laugh, were deſpiſed. Never- 
heleſs, the Roman Youth revived them, and acted them at the End of their ſerious 

ieces. When the profeſſed Actors had finiſhed their Parts, ſome young Romans 
ame upon the Stage maſqued, and began to repeat merry Verſes, as formerly, Jus. Sat. 3. 


ich had the fame Shape; Dimenſions; Tones, Company of drunken Clowns, upbraiding one an- 
d Holes, were therefore called ua Flutes: How otfier with their Faults in groſs Ribaldry, and dull 


e Union of two equal and two unequal Flutes, Invectives. This is the] rage Horace gives us of 
Pould — Conſort, by Ls, 8 Oc- them, in the firſt Epiſtle of his ſecond BB. 
ves, Sc. we leave to the Maſters of t Wo ©: Will r 
xplain. After all that can be ſaid upon it, the double D * Bunc 8 licentia 66 
ute of the Ancients will ſtill continue a Myſtery Verſibus alternis opprobris raſtica, fudit.c 
| O uns. 113 The Satyr, was a pleaſant poignant Sort of 
11 Feſtus is therefore miſtaken, when he ſays the Peary; Which bad all Aly Agteablen $ of the 'Feſ- 
omedians, and Actors of Farces, were called Hiſ cemnine Verſes, without the Obſcenity of them. 
r:0xes, becauſe the firſt who ſettled in Rome came 2 were repeated on the Raman Stage, with due 
om Hiſfii a. Caadences, and in true Time; that is, were ãecom- 
12 The Feſcennini, were Inhabitants of Feſcennia, panjed with Muſick and Dancing. This unpoliſhed 
ancient City of Hetruria. Ortelius: places it C . or rather Farce, 'was ſome what like the 
where Ciza-Caſtellana now ſtands. But, according Satyr of the Greeks ; which was a Sort 'of Paſtoral, 
o Cluver, it ſtood at a little Diſtance from the Ty- uſed to make the Spectators merry; afte the Me" 
er, below Falerii. He gueſſes it to be that City, lancholy of a Tragical Performance! Phis is the 
ome Ruins of which the Husbandmen, according Account Horace gives us of it, in his Art of Poetry. 
o 4::ho»y Maſſa, diſcovered, as they were digging n eee e. 2 
Wn the Ground, 13 Miles from Gallꝛd. The Peo 115 7 $4 5 wet m certavit. oþ him, 
ie of this Diſtrict were the Inventors of a Sort of 2 agreſtes Satyros nudavit, & 7 208 
1 rel, looſe Verſes, which were a bad Jumble of Sea 175 S ee A 
ipid Jeſts, mixed with all Sorts of Ribaldr ß). a ris erat, & grata novitate morandys 85 
ence the Name of Verſus feſtennini, was given Spee ON 1000 eee rey 8 


; Wicentious Verſes. Theſe Freedoms were uſed in Buffoons metamorphoſed into 
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uptial-Rejoicings, out of a Petſuaſion, that theſe Bacchas's, Faunut' , Silvanids's, Oe. acted their 
bccenities had a/ wonderful Virtue, to guard the Parts in theſe. Pieces, Which at firſt ſupplied the 
Wide and Bridegroom againſt the ill Effects of Place of the Drama, among the Nm; till the 
ams. In Conformity to this infamous Stage was improved, and its Entertainments became 


ae. e e nene Swat a bk more regular. We omit: ſaying any chung here of 
N A e 490011 44 01,514; the'two'otherSorts of Saryr, which weieas ie were 
Pip tig)s Oe A ion Ae 14,0212! 197 the wild Branches of 'this- Horace has yen us the 
2 4c EYE ae 10 11. 1A 0:1 Bag moſt excellent 1 Patterns of any Roma; * this 3 | 


eſe'rade und unforined Verſes, 'clappod 0d · te 


| | ditogethet of ſatytieal Poetry; the-Deſign Was,” to 
mthout Connection or- Delignz's ve . —— ow, Vige; inſpire Men with 12 Love of Virtne, 
l Theatieal-Perfornhances in Nane. Inotdet'to arid teseff them how te make a good YE rheie 

orm à juſt Idea of them, wie need only api g ... nsf rome tins an WIN renee 
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Vear of but ſuch as were free from Obſcenity. Theſe Pieces, kick were a ſort of Coy, 


N 


Jean Plays The Romans. borrowed them from the Qſes. But the Roman Youth NeVer 
teig 


us Strobo, 
Conſuls. 


Liv. Bec. 2. 


che Renan Women ide their Children. They the Name of the Republick of Athers, tg treat wi þ 


the tom Penaltics-inflited on the Hzſtrignes; Their Names were not 5 blotted out 41 


betwern Naples and Capes, in the 
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poſition between atyrs, and regular Plays, were firſt brought from 4 Atelli 7 
a City in C and were called Exodia, that is, Verſes not belonging to t 


usted the profeſſed Actors to bear any Part in their Exodia, for fear of udo 
nouring them. So that the Perſons, who acted theſe Pieces, were not liable 0 


he Su * * Tala in „en they were nee z nor were de ercludg l 3 | | 
1411 #t - . 3 25 e NI | — : 


905 erben ound in Campania,” age were W reſerved in the Aiellanc, 1 ll 
— wy gre ee I the — Youth made it theit Study. Geilius (lf E 


of 57 „This e Name to the 1575 3 5 us, B. 17, that Eunius boaſted he could ſpeak 0% 3 


451 3 which omans afterwards adopt an, Greek, and Latin. Accordin g to Tacitus, ſom 3 
Thi Sort & of Poetry was originally nothing 0 Pieces called Arellane, were acted in his * 
Collection of pk: — and laſtivious' Tales, which were written in the Spirit and Lauguage cs 
without or De But the Roman Stage the old Ofcs. Nevertheleſs, this Sort of Poetry l. 

Title into hape, and made it more fe- came more decent and refined, when it appeared 
eos and no Fae, he Obſcenities of theſe the Roman Stage. The Obſcenities with which ; 
eces mere — we 4 Arella; where: they were Oſe i polluted it, were generally baniſhed fromm; 
Pies to ſuch Exreſt, that, according to Tacitus, and it only retained that ſatyrical Turn, which!“ 
the Roman Senate was after wards obli iged. to, inter- had from the Beginni ng. 1 
dict theſe Shews. Acht the Actors vyhò appear - 16 The Profeſſion of an Actor was honourable: 1 
7 on the m_ when the frcllane were played at mong the Greeks. Aſebinet ated ſeveral Parts u 
Amp go who acted Mazndxcxs. This the Stage of Aebens, in his Youth; and yet he 
mg ame the Romans gave to . hideous came one of the ne reneelt, Otators in his Time, 2nd 2 
e were defignied to make Tome laugh, diſtinguiſhed himfelf fo much, that he atmoſt cou ll 
frighten: here _ © This/Mardzcuc: appeared on led Bemaſtbenet, whoſe Rival he was, as we len! 

Stage in a Mask of enormous 1 with a from Demoſthenes hiraſelf; Orat. 8 e fron þ ff 
te vu horribly wide a Id extended. and with long Quintilian, B. 2. c. * and from Plazarch, in Vil 
and thitp Teeth; with which he made a great Nolſe cem Rhetoram. Ariſtudemur, tho* an Adtor, ws 3 
and hartering. This; ws the Bugbear with which ſent on an Embaſſy to Philip King of Macednn, 11 4 


"them. with the Mandacus, when they him of Affairs of Peace and War. Se. Auſt. Þ., 
were ungo vertrable, às the-French do their Children 4e Civit. Dei, quotes Citero's 47 Book de republ Wl 
withi the un. This is n 155 een 5 — this Purpoſe. S; gaidem, ſays he, uod ix i Y 
175 Hur; önnen 215 7 27 . Y n libro, commeuut 2 


hines Athemenſit, uenti ſſimus, mn 
vgs re 755 ad pupita dee, diar acta! po 21 wan ind 2 


2 lum, cam per one pallemis — vir; 2 * PV 
4 0 25 Wg Ne reſt Fran oj c ttt) 22 & rebus paces dc ball. _ amn, ad F bilgm a 
bs 355 — bene who; gave the Aebruienſes ſepe. mifergnt. i But this was not th * 

Name f 15 which he Caſe with che Roman. Cornelins Nepos ſhews u 
had c 7 Now | Lo of Ryrbe Gengo- the Difference, in his Preface, when he ſays, par, 
ius, lignifies juſt the ſame thing as Mandacus ; in Greece it was no Diſhonour to a Man to appr Wl 
ſince 77 is taken to Agnify a Bugbear, and Gor- —_ the Stage in the Habit of an Actor; wheres WR 
gonius 7 out the Gvrgovs, which were painted among the Romans, it was infamous, and unwom BR 


* f Fe. 2 2 akes one of his Actors of an honeſt Man. In ſcenam vero prodire, & 
| — a du. ae ee (Greciz) ;» Wi 
tg, 5 of a 1 


tiba uit turpitudini; . ue omnia apud nos par 
inſamia, par tim lumilia, atpae ab honeftate renis Wi 
Ponumntur. Which Sr. Auſtin alſo confirms win i 
Teſtimony of Cicero. This Father expreſſcs bir Wl 
5 B. 2. de Civit. 1 e. 13. in this mann BY 
am,, ſuumvis jam per ſtitione 30314" premm 
tur, an illes Deoi coleremt, quot videbunt v 
= — turpitudines conſecrdri. Sue tamen diguts Bi 
tit memoreg, ac paderis, actores taliam fabulun 
boworauerunt, more Greceram ; ſed eu 
d Cictronrm Scipio laquitar, cum artem iudicum 
ve totam pradanerent, ge Gominun u 
won moo honore crevaniveliguornm tavere, ſed 01 n. 
_ — On Cenſotia, en 7 
is Ora. ys 
= Comediuw, that 5 to be the u 
ac Man of his — who deſerved to be encor 
raged, and have a vunitrous) — Adding a 
the ame time, Thatiſd mean a Thais ws 
of ſo heineit a — ald, 
Theſe Were ſerved a more honourable Station, and more-fi 1 
born ty iato — Manches, one Of which able to his Probity: th iy rofeſled AQors' co 
l unten of 3 onto ths not be incorpo +be, and conſequelh 
ini. o chat the 10 had no Right e of e and Were — {rol 
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| + eniticiey Services as infamous Petſons. They were not. upon the Foot of the Year: of 
tors; hired to entertain the Publicx. 7 It '& * . 2 
ITuis we thought a proper Place to give the Roser at one View, a general Ac. 
dunt of the Riſe and Progreſs of the Roman Drama, which never equalled that 8 Zurzterbe, 
che Greeks. It is certain, the Entertainments of the Stage were never pre- 1 Srele, 
nted in Rome, till the Conſulſbip of Swiprezus and Licinius. They were intro- Conſuls. 
aced, to put a ſtop to a Plague; but inſtead of curing it, they infected Mens 
tinds with a more dangerous Contagion, than that which deſtroyed their Bodies. S. August. 4: 
nd had the Romans attended to the Prefages, they were ſo ſcrupulous in ob- Civ. Dei, B. 8. 
rving, they would perhaps have ſtifled Plays in their Birth. They were firſt acted 
2 Part of the Circus, which ſtood on the Banks of the Tyber. The River at this 
ne overflowed ; which made the Romans conclude, that theſe Sort of Sports 
ere not efficacious to appeaſe the Wrath of Heaven. But they had been a di- 
-rting Amuſement ; and were therefore ler e a with all the State 
d Coſtlineſs of a rich and luxurious People. 
F. II. Tas Plague ſtill continued to rage in che t new Conſulſbip of L. Emilins Year of 
d Cn: '7 Genucius. This was the third Year that Rome had been . with it, ſuc- ROME 
eſſively; and it was almoſt as much infeſted by Superſtition. New Expiations C. 
rere daily invented, in order to appeaſe the Gods. And at length, it was thought IL. ulis, 
dvidable to revive an old religious Ceremony, which was ſaid to have ſucceeded and Cu. Gr- 
> the like Calamity, This was, to chuſe a Dictator, to drive a Nall into that is on 
all of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, which divided it from the Chapel of 
iner a, which was under he ſame Roof. This odd Ceremony was firſt pradtiſed 
che s Yoljmienſes in Hetruria. Theſe People reckoned their Years by Nails, 
ghich they drove into a Temple of the'Goddeſs Norrza s, that is, Fortune: and the 
i {917975 imitated them in this Cuſtom. By which we may judge of their Ignorance 
ſome things, in the firſt Ages of their Republick. When . and Horatius 
= /vilus were Conſuls, immediately after the —— Wi of the Tarquint, the fa- 
Vous Temple of Jupiter, uno, and Miner ua, was built on the Capntol: And the 
mans reſolved to mark down 20 in this Temple, and thereby tranſmit to Poſte- 
ty, the Number of Years which had paſſed, ſinee the Foundation of Rome. But 
prong perhaps ignorant of tke Art of Cyphering: and 9 choſe, in Imita- 
of the Vulſinienmſes, to drive as many Nails inte this as there had been 
* kg ſince their City Was founded? This they choſe to = in that Side which 
WEparated che Temple of Jupiter from that of 'Mygeyve; becauſe they ſtupidly ima- 
ned, e e enen 21 invented: Nambers. by 'Bvery'Year ORs, ON Ti be Laer 
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ROME Year of his Conſulſhjp. The Romans knew how to write at that time, tho they 

e, . not yet invented numeral Figures. What proves it, is, that the Law, which 

L.-A.rvs, enjoined the Ceremony of driving a Nail every Year, was written in this Temple 

and Cn. Or- in ancient 23 Characters, and in old Latin. It is to be preſumed, that when 

2 Year had been diſtinguiſhed by any publick Calamities, it was ſuperſtitiouſly be. 

lieved, that the Auguries, conſulted in the Conſecration of the Conſuls for the Time 

being, had been inauſpicious: And therefore a Dictator was nominated, to pre. 

vent the ill Effects of the Auguries of the Conſuls, by more happy Auguries of his F 

own. In full Perſuaſion of this, the Romans now raiſed one E. Manlins to the 

Dictatorſbip, who was ſurnamed Imperioſus, becauſe a Man of an haughty Spirit, , 

and an #mperious Air, He choſe L. Pinarius Natta to be his General of Horſe. 55 

and performed the Ceremony of driving the Nail. Notwithſtanding which, the WW , 

Art of expreſſing Numbers by Letters, might perhaps have been invented, from * 

the Beginning of the Conſuls: but when once Superſtitions have prevailed in any 

State, it is a great while before they can be rooted out of the Minds of the People. 

As to the Plague, it is more probable it ceaſed of itſelf, (ſince it had already conti. 

nued three Years,) than that it was ſtopped by any Influence this ſuperſtitious Re. 

medy could have upon it. 35 ny 029714 Y | 

Bur the proud Dictator was uncaſy to have the whole Buſineſs of his Office 

confined to one religious Ceremony: the Flernici being now making Preparations 

to ſhake off the Roman Yoke, he thought to lay hold of that Opportunity to raiſe 

and command an Army; and ordered Levies to be made, to march againſt them, 

But the People were worn out with long Sickneſs. The City was even depopulated 

by it; and beſides, the Danger of the War, which threatned the Republick, was not 

great. So that the Citizens refuſed; to inliſt themſelves unneceſſarily, and the Tribune, 

of the People oppoſed the Levies. Upon this, Manlius, who was proud and impe- 

rious, made uſe of Violence with the Citizens: and the Tribunes of the Peoph, in 

Faft. Capit. their Turn, repelled the Difator's Force, with Force. They carried the Affair ſo 

far, as to compel Manlius to abdicate. He had been nominated Dictator with 

quite another View, than that of ſignalizing himſelf in War. And this Year, 

. Fabius, and I, Hurius, the Cenſors, took an Account of the People; and cloſed 

it with a 24 Luſtran, which was the twentieth, ſince their Inſtitution. What the 
Number of the Romer Citizens then was, the Hiſtorians have not told us. 

Year of F. III. As ſoon as the Lear expired, two new Conſuls entred upon Office, who 
ROME were 25 9. Servilius, and L. Genucius.' The latter, tho, a Plebeian, was nov 
A Failed to the Conſulſhip, a ſecond time. And Manliuss Behaviour in his Dictata 
kf q may Hip, the laſt Year, being thought odious and intolerable, he was no ſooner out of 
<rvs, Confuls, his Office, and new Conſuls choſen, but the Tribunes of the People made it thei 
Liv. B. 7. c. 4. 
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others to be cruelly whipped. The third Head of his Accuſation related to his Year of 
gomeſtick Conduct. He had a Son, who was of ſlow Parts, and hard of Speech: K O ME 
And the wicked Father treated his Son baſely for natural Defects. Tho' guilty of 9 
no Fault, he confined him to the Country, and made him there live the Life of a vll, 
Slave. Of what Service then was it to this unfortunate young Man, to be the Son * 
of a Dictator, if the Father's imperious Temper made him inſupportable, even to a 
his own Family? This was the Head the Tribune Pomponius chiefly inſiſted on; and 
it gave him room to ſhew his Eloquence. What Crime, ſaid the Orator, has this 
on been guilty of, — oa to be treated without Mercy 2 p He cannot ſpeak flu- 
ently indeed ; but ſhould his natural 9 of "be therefore increaſed, and the Im- 
perfection with which he was born, be made "worſe by ſevere Uſage? The very 
Beafts:themſebves don't neglect to tate care of ſuch of their young as are naturally 
defettive in any Part. But — nes Child has not only been neglected, his Defects have 
been multiplied. As he has an Impediment in his Speech, ſo there has been added toit 22 
a nenn Education, Which has made him wild and clowniſh. He has been in a man- 
ner brutalized by being confined to live among Beaſts; and by this means, Vices of 
Mind have been added to his bodily Defects. {This plainly ſhews us, that the abſo- 
lute Power Fathers had over their Children in Rome, by the Laws, was kept 
within Bounds by the ſuperior Authority of the Magiſtrates. They took thoſe 
Children under their Protection, who were too ſeverely treated by bad Fathers. 
TE Accufation againſt Manlius was drawn up; and a Copy of the Heads of it 
was given him. The uſual Time allowed the Accuſed, from his Citation to his 
Appearance on his Defence, was, as has often been obſerved, three Market-Days, 
or twenty-ſeven Days. All the People were exaſperated againſt ſo ſevere a Dicta- 
tor, and ſo barbarous a Father. Only the Son himſelf, when informed in his Re- ci. of. B ;. 
tirement, of the Danger his Father was in, was moved with Concern for him. Le. B. 7. 45. 
He thought, his having furniſhed Matter for an Accuſation againſt him to whom 
he immediately owed his Life, to be one of his greateſt Misfortunes. And there- 
fore, this abuſed Son reſolved, even in the Place of his Baniſhment, that he would 
be ſo far from aſſiſting his Father's Accuſers, as to ſupport him againſt them. The 
Method he took to extricate him out of this Difficulty, ſeems indeed to have ſomething , 
inexpreſſibly wild and extravagant in it; but the filial Piety of the Deſign made it 
commendable. He left the Country-Houſe to which he was baniſhed, as ſoon as 
it was Day, came to the City, and ſtopped no where till he arrived at Pomponius's 
Door. The Tribune was yet in Bed. Nevertheleſs, young Manlius let him know 
he was come, and was introduced into Pomponiuss Apartment, who thought the 
Son came to corrobotate, with freſh Proofs, the Accuſation he was preparing againſt 
his Father. As ſoon as young Manlius was admitted, he deſired a private Conference 
with Pomponius. Every body was ordered to leave the Room; and he remained alone 
with the Tribune: then drawing out a Knife, and holding it cloſe to Pomponius, 
e he faid, I will tab you this Moment, if you dont ſwear to me, that you will de- 
1. % from the Proſecution you are carrying on againſt my Father. Young Manlius 
vas a ſtout Man, and armed; the Tribune was in Bed, and defenceleſs. Pompo- 
aut mus therefore was forced to ſwear what was required of him: and he thought 
ade BY theſe Engagements obligatory. Tho''the People deſired him to carry on the Pro- 
ves BY ſecution againſt old Manlius, yet he always excuſed himſelf, on account of the in- 
and WF voluntary Obligations to the contrary, which he had been forced to lay himſelf under. 
| Thus the Father was delivered out of his Danger, by the affeQionate Regards of 
4 the ſame Son, whom he uſed in the baſeſt manner. The Action would have been % xz. B.s. 
Ae laudable, even if the Father had deſerved the Affection of his Son; but it merits « 4. 5.3. 
no: the higheſt Commendations, when conſidered as the Act of a Son, who was then 2 
under Perſecution from his Father. And therefore Heaven, which ſeldom leaves 
. by sreat Virtues unrewarded, was afterwards pleaſed to raiſe the generous T. Manlius 
Cr i to great Honours, whoſe Youth had been ſpent in Reproaches and Afflictions. The 
ol '<ry lame Year he ſignalized his Zeal for his Father, he was promoted, by the Suf- 
frages of the People, to one of the moſt important Poſts in the Roman Army. It 
is well known, every Roman Legion was commanded by ſix Legionary Tribunes, 
which were very different from the Military Tribunes, who as long as that Office 
lubſiſted, were the ſupreme Magiſtrates in the Republick. Theſe Legionary Tri- 
lunes had hitherto: been generally left to the Choice of the Generals, whether 
Vor. II. ö Conſuls, 
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| - Conſals; or Military Tribunes. But the People thought fit, this Vear, to 26 eleg 
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.GaNy cvs, 


uls. 
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Liv. B.7.c.6. P 
Val. Max. B. 5. a 
c. 6. G. 2. 


wit. Dei, 
c. 18. 


could be, which was ſo very acceptable to the Gods, as not only to be ſufficient to 
deliver them from the preſent Danger which threatned them, but likewiſe to pro- 
cure their Republick an eternal Duration. And while they were deliberating 
about it, M. Curtius declared his Opinion, which nothing but an Heroic Love fot 
his Country could dictate. Who can queſtion, ſays he, whether the brave Mm 
which make her viltorious, and the Arms they wſe in their Conqueſts, are the mi 
valuable things Rome is Miſtreſs of ? I therefore offer myſelf to avert theſe public 
Misfortunes, and complete the Deſtiny of Rome. I am happy, if. the Gods alli 
4 young Roman, in bis Armour, to be the precious Victim they demand. Curtius 
ſeemed: to have all the Qualities which were neceſſary to make him an acteptable 
Oblation. His Deſcent was noble, his Valour well known, and he was one of 
the moſt promiſing young Men in Rome. And when his Offer had been accepted, 
he put on his fineſt Armour, got ready a noble Horſe moſt magnificently equipped, 
and appeared at ſome diſtance from the Precipice. All the People ran together to 
the Forum, and upon the Sight of him, there was a profound Silence. Then Cyr- 
tius turned his Eyes ſometimes to the Capitol, the Habitation of the Tutelary Gods. 
of Name, and 27 ſometimes to the open Gulph 3 and adored the Celeſtial and 

26 There were generally ſix Legionary Tribunes full ten Years, in the Foot. But theſe Qualifi- 


in every 70, which they commanded, by Turns; ons were not rgorguſly inſiſted on, till the latter 
| that is, firſt two of theſe Tyibunes commanded in Ages, when the Diſcipline of the 8 became 
_ Chief at a time, aud then they were ſueceeded by two rote regular. At leaſt, it was not fo in jounz 

others; and ſo round. Varro pretends: that theſe | Man/;z;'s Caſe, who was raiſed all at once to this 
n called Tribnes, from the Beginning honourable Poſt in the Army, without having aſcend 
of the Monarchy, becauſe the Legions then confiſt- edto it gradually; as ſeems evident, from his having 
ed of but 300 Men; and had but three Tribines in been forced by his Father to ſpend his Yauth in tht 
each Legiov. The Right of electing them belonged Labours of a Country Life. | 

e 


f | at firſt to the Conſulſ, or Generals. Afterwards, be 27 We have already ſpoken of this Gulph, bel 
People affümed 4 Right, as in this Inſtance, of we mentioned the L urtius, on account of a. 
— fu, which were called Tribuni Comftam, other Carttur, fürnamed Metias, who threw lic 
1.5 elected by Vote in the Comitia by Tribes. ſelf into it, to eſcape Romulus Purſuit. 3 
e eighteen others were choſen by the Conſuls. of Vol. I. But Livy pretends, B. 7. that this Lale 
Nor did Things ſtop here. We ſhall find in the Se- or rather Gulph, took its | bx from the latte 
quel of his ry, that this Election created ſe- Curtiur, who threw himſelf headlong into it to it 
veral Diſputes between the Magiſtrates and the Com- his Country; and not from Curtius Metis, as fo 
Indeed, the Legionary Tribunes were ſome- Authors Have thought. Locumgue Curtium . 
elected by the People, and ſometimes by the antique illo T. Tati: milite Curtio Metio. And It 
an The Loma Republick will often give us os Opinion is confirmed by the fine Marble wii 
Inſtances. of theſe 5 and fred erns- . was found: among the old Nuins, in the very Ihr 
tives. It is the Fate of Governments, which are where Car#izs is ſaid to have thrown himſelf in 
tly Ariftoctaricat, and partly Democratical. Po- Pighins, who had picked up this old Monun% 
tel us, B. 6. at ity telſs us, thar it was an ettire Repreſenration of Þ 
| Roman's devoting himſelf to Death, aud 1 
+; and the lowed up in che Gulph, and his Nhe with in 
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Infernal Gods. Which done, he ſpurred on his Horſe, and rode full Speed into the Year of 
Gulph. An Action, which the falſe Prejudices of thoſe Times made Men think RO M E 
Heroic, and which ſome Hiſtorians would willingly! magnify with a Miracle; and N, 
therefore feign, that the Earth immediately cloſed up of itſelf. But the moſt ju- Sv, 
dicious Writers own, that there was a vaſt Quantity of Corn, and Fruits, thrown 8 1 
into the Hole; and it is probable, it was afterwards filled up with Earth, and other 7 Max. B. 5 
bn el 209 6. 6. $. 2. 
it Chr after M. Curtius had thus devoted himſelf, the Romans hoped they 
mould not fail of being victorious over the Hernici. Their Troops were com- 
manded by Genuctus; who was the firſt Plebrian Conſul, Nome had ever ſeen at the 
Head of an Army: Which filled the Commons with Apprehenſions, leſt a Com- 7:9. B. 7. 4.6. 
mander choſen from among them, ſhould tarniſn the Glory of Rome by ill Suc- 
ces; and belie the Promiſes they had made the Republick, of furniſhing her with 
| Generals capable of maintaining the Glory of her Arms. Mens Minds would natu- 
W rally be determined to think well or ill, and have a liking, or diſlike, of the Pie 
| beiay Party, by the Event of the firſt Eſſay of a Plebtiun, to whom was committed 
the ſole Conduct of the War. And it happened that Genucius was not ſucceſsful. 
ne was too much in haſte to enter upon Action, and fell inconſiderately into an 
Ambuſcade, Which was prepared for him. He was ſurrounded by a Body of Men, 
who did not know him, and was killed; after his Leginur, being ſurprized with a 
ſudden Fright, had fled. The Hiſtorians leave it in Uncertainty, whether the Pu. 
leian Genetal did not fall by the Hands of a Rowan. At leaſt it's certain, the me- 
lancholy News of his Defeat did not ſo much grieve the Patricians, as raiſe their 
Pride. They were heard exclaiming in all Places, That the. Misfortunes of Rome 
vere orraſtoned by having ronſecrated 4 Conſul, who was unt à Pattician ; "That 
= Men might make Laws: according to their own Humours, but that Heaven knew 
= how to prniſh the deſpiſed Rites of Relgion; That' nv ſooner hau ax Attempt been 
nde, to uſe the Auguries in favour. of prophate Perſons, but the Gods paniſhed 
8 Rome for it; That for this reaſon, a Plebeian General had loft his Life in Bartri, 
and his Troops had been diſtraced by a ſhameful Flight. Let this then, Romans, added 
they, let this teach you to ſhew Reſpect to the religions Traditions of your Fore- 
Weathers. Hold no more of thoſe Comitia, in which both human and divine Rites 
Ware equally violateu. The Senate and the Forum rung with theſe Diſcourſes. © Nor 
Vas this all. It was neceſſary to repaif the Loſs, and wipe off the Diſgrace, which 
the Romans had received, in the War. For this reaſon, it was reſolved to create a 


Dictator; and Ser vilius, the ſurviving Cogſul, nominated him, 
FS. V. Ir may be remembered, that Appius Claudius made uſe of all his Elo- Year of 
quence, to diſſuade the Romans ftom paſſing the Law, which allowed the Cunſuls R O M E 
to be choſen our of the Plchrians. \Servilias thertfore ſhewed a Regard for his , 
Zeal, and rewarded it. | He choſe 28 him Ditfator. + So that the moſt formidable ArvrosCLav- 
Enemy. of the P/ebeian Party, was pitched upon to repair the Loſſes occaſioned by 21v5, Dit- 
he Miſmanagement of a Plebeian Conſul. The Hiſtotiatis have not told us 29, who © 
was made General of Horſe by Appius; and Time. has effaced Patt of his Name, 

out of the Capitoline Marbles. However, whilſt the Dichator was raiſing a new 
Amy in Rome, and preparing to march againſt the Hrrniti, the Conſul Servithus 
ommanded the fugitive Troops of Cenurius in the Country, with the Title of 
Lieutenant. General. The Enemy, fluſhed with their late Succeſs againſt a Raman 
eeneral, whom they had flain in Battel, came, with an Air of Confidence, to be- 
licge the Camp of the Vanquiſhed: and then it appeared what the Roman Valor 
could do, when conducted by a Patritian. Serviltus made à Sally upon the Her- 
net, without giving them time to begin the Attack. The Enemy's Troops imme- 
diately diſperſed, and their hafty Return to their own Enttenchments, had che Air 

Pt a real Flight. By this means, the Dictator found the Glory of Rome a little re- 


. This 4ppins Glendine was the Son of Pas- Priſexs. Paiivinins queſtions whether it was not 
Claudias, and the Grandfon of 4 A the De- Lacint Scipio, who was Comſai in the Year 403. 
r, as appears evidently from the Faſti Capib- Marliam makes it to have been Marias Scuola. 
a under the Year of Rome 404, when they men- Pighins tlünks, that the Name of Scapala' agrees 
Wn this D:&ator's Conſul 3 wt . ergeht er with the Traces remaining in the Faſti. But 
29 dome Letters which Time has ſpared in the in ſuch Uncertainties as theſe, it is rather Gueſs- 
Pelle Marbles, made Sigonint conjecture; that Work chan Proof. ff. 
e Name of this General of Horſe was Jerir 1 stich bel 
: n 3 ö 1 5 


trieved, 
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Vear of trieved, when hy atrived at the Camp. He led with him a new Army, which le def 
X OM E had juſt raiſed in the City. He was a Man of Eloquence, and harangued my but 
: 8 Troops, upon his Arrival. He commended Servilius, and his Soldiers, for thi fell 
- ArvrosCt.xu- Bravery, in repulſing the Enemy: and then turning his Diſcourſe to the Legion he te 
-pws, Die- brought with him, he exhorted them to. imitate the Bravery: of the former Levies, Par 
r u ani filled them with Emulation. The Hernici, on the other hand, knew that there the 
2 a was a freſh Reinforcement come to the Roman Army, and that a Dictator was a Hor 
the Head of it. With full Reſolution therefore to preſerve the Advantage ther real 

had gained over Genucius, they alſo augmented their Forces. They exhauſted the! WW dec! 
-whole- Country of Men, for this Purpoſe; and none, who were of Age to bent 4 6. 
Arms, were excuſed. Among this Multitude of Soldiers, they choſe: out; 200 : ſpigt 
Men, whom they divided into eight Cohorts, of 400 Men each. This was the W Mar 
Flower of their Army ;. and the Generals ſnewed them great Marks of Diſtinqion been 
They not only promiſed them double Pay, but exempted them from all the labo. MF mote 
rious Offices of the Army. This was ſhewing them, that their main Hopes a mon: 
Victory were founded in them, and engaging them, to exert themſelves to the u. moſt 


T termoſt, in the Battel. When the Army was drawn up, theſe three thouſand bac the 8 
Men had the Poſt of Honour, where they were moſdexpoſed. it Oc ſurnai 
NEI TRR the Romans, nor their Enemies, were dilatory in marching their Me /, tl 

out of their Entrenchments. There was a Plain between the two Camps, of abot nan 
a League over; which was the Field of Battel. Never were Forces more equi, W Coun 
or Victory more doubtful. Thoſe. invincible Troops, the Roman Knights, en. chemſ 
gaged the eight Cohorts, which conſiſted of the braveſt of the Hernici. But the had be 
the Roman Horſe had fallen upon the Enemy with their uſual Impetuoſity; yet te iſ cndre 
\Cohorts of the Hernici continued unſhaken. ' The ill Succeſs: therefore of this fit ind th 

Onſet made the Roman Cavalry reſolve to fight another Way. By order of ther hich 
General, they firſt diſmounted; and then, upon leave given, poſted themſeha Nd th: 
in the firſt Line, at the Head of the Infantry. Upon this, the Enemy's Battalion Nhe N: 

could ſcarce withſtand theſe brave Horſemen ; which made the General of th Pegun. 
Hernici command his choſen Cohorts, to make head againſt the Roman Horl, onten- 
Theſe two Bodies were both formidable, for their great Strength of. Body, wer 
great Courage. And then the Flower of both Nations came to a cloſe Engage ink ti 
ment. The reſt of the Soldiers in both Armies were idle Spectators of the Bam NReaſon. 
One would have thought, that the Romans, and the Hernici, had laid the whol inatec 

Charge of maintaining the Intereſts and Honour of their Nations, the one on tht s. 
Cavalry, the other on their eight Coborts. Men were mutually loſt on both Side ued in 

but the Greatneſs of the Loſs is not to be judged of, ſo much by the Numbers, 3 ad the 
the Merit, of thoſe who fell. At length, the Roman Knights thus exhorted on : imſelf 
another to make their laſt Efforts: 1f: the Enemy eſtape in this Battel, wit cht at 
_ Methodselſe baue ue to put in pratiice Coin them? e have already chargein 72 
' Horſeback, and we now fight on Foot. What other May of fighting have we at the 
try; Shall we have quitted our own Ranks, and our Horſes to appear at the Hu he 
of | the Infantry, to no purpoſe ? And with theſe Words they raiſed each ole. Co 
Courage. They fell on the Enemy's Cohorts, with a great Shout, all on a vw. the 
den. The Cohorts firſt retreated, and then being hardly preſſed, at length gave wi oman . 
and fled. Doubtleſs the Good - Fortune of the Romans, which was always ſupeu e Enen 
to that of the neighbouring Nations, was what determined the Victory in this ont u. 
Favour,. In ſo great an Equality of Forces and Courage, that alone might incl ens of the 

; the Balance to the Side of Rome. The Conquerors purſued the Enemy to d , 

Camp, and the Night only: hindred them from forcing it. The Battel had baff T 
begun ſomewhat late, becauſe the Dictator had ſpent all the Morning, till No era 21: 
in ſearching for happy Preſages 30, in the Entrails of Victims. The next Mornilf Plirimut 
| 0s. e 293%. 52 þ . 221 4 ee Fiem o 


30 In the Sacrifices which were offered up, be- was another Cauſe of great Surprize and Fer u With t 
fore à Battle, or on any important Expedition, the any of the noble Parts woes — bs be found ini 1 tek a 

Entrails of the Victims were conſulted. In which, Victim; which ſometimes happened, thro the nz 8 Fire 

moſt Regard was had to the Tongue, the Heart, rice of the Prieſts, and thoſe who flew the Vg. . anos 

- | the Liver, the Spleen, the Lungs, and the Reins. If who conveyedthem away deſignedly. Theſe Ci 8 pu 


theſe Parts were ſound, it was preſumed, the En- found their Account in thus ſporting with tte 2. 15 plac 
terprize would be ſucceſsful. If, on the contrary, perſtition of the People. They, by that means, ff Vets 
they were livid, and unſound, it was taken for cured themſelves a ſecond Vidim, which they Vor. II 


| _ granted, they foreboded ſome fatal Event. And it repaired the Defeéts of the firſt, We ſee Le 
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me Roman Army took Poſſeſſion of the Enemy's Camp, which the Hernici had Year of 
deleted. Their Troops had retired in Confuſion, towards ſome of their Towns: 00 4 
but few of their Soldiers had returned to their Colours. So that ſome of them ; £ 
fell by the Swords of the Romans, on the Road; and the reſt were diſperſed in ArervsCLav- 
the Fields. Nevertheleſs, the Victory coſt the Conquerors dear. They loſt a fourth 219% Di 
part of their whole Army; and, which they moſt lamented, a great Number of 
te Roman Knights had been killed. That the DiFator ſhould not obtain the 
honours of a Triumph, after ſo memorable a Victory, is ſurprizing. May not the 
W :caſon be, that the People would not conſent to beſtow any Honour, on the moſt 
cdcclared Enemy of the Plebeian Party ? 
| VI. Ar leaſt, it's certain, that notwithſtanding Genucius's Misfortune, and in Year of 
W ſpight of the Murmurs of the Nobility, the Centuries aſſembled in the Campus ROM E 
W Martius, choſe another Plebeian Conſul. The ſame 31 C. Licinins Stolo, who had CCCXCIL. 
been raiſed from the Tribuneſhip of the People, to the Conſulſbip, was now pro- C. Licmws 
noted to this Office, a ſecond time. As the moſt violent Enemy of the Com- eee C. 
mons had been nominated Dictator the laſt Year, by the Patrician Faction; ſo the brag 
W moſt cnterprizing Adverſary of the Nobility, was now put in the higheſt Office, by Conſuls. 
the Suffrages of the People. The Collegue Rome gave Licinius, was C. Sulpicius, 
ſurnamed Peticus. He was a Patrician, by Birth, and was alſo now elected Con- 
al, the ſecond time. Under the Command of theſe two new Generals, the Ro- 
Vans carried on the War with the Hernici. The Conſuls entred the Enemy's Liv. B. 79. 
Country together; but found no Army to engage with. They therefore contented 
themſelves with laying Siege to Ferentinum, formerly a City of the Volſci, which 
had been given up to the Hernici, by the Romans. As ſoon as this Place ſur- 
endred, the Conſular Army took its Rout towards Tibur ; but was ſurprized to 
ind the Gates ſhut. The Tiburtes had long had Differences with the Republick, 
which now came to an open Rupture; and War was declared between the Romans, 
Ind them. The Senate firſt ſent ſome Feciales to them, to demand Satisfaction in 
he Name of the Republick; and upon their refuſing to give it, Hoſtilities were 
egun. It is probable, the Tiburtes would not have had the Confidence to have 
ontended with Rome, had they not kept a ſecret Correſpondence with the Gauls. 
However, the Apprehenſions the Romans were in, of a War, which they did not 
ink trivial, made them deſirous of a Dictator: But their Writers give different 
Reaſons for his Nomination. One old Hiſtorian ſays, that the Dictator was no- Licinius Ma- 
inated by the Conſul Licinius, to put a ſtop to the Intrigues of his Collegue Sul. cr. apud Liv- 
eius. The latter had formed a Deſign, ſays this Author, to get himſelf conti- 
ued in the Conſulſbip, the next Year. And in order to compals it, he would have 
ad the Comitia, for electing Conſuls, held before the uſual time, and have got 
imſelf choſen, before he ſet out for the Army. But Licinius, adds he, gueſſed 
aht at Su/pzcins's Intention; and in order to break his Meaſures, nominated a 
ictator, purely to preſide in the Comitia. Nevertheleſs, it ſeems more probable, 
at the only Deſign of nominating Quinctius Pennus to the Diffatorſhip, was, guixeriws 
Wat he might act againſt the Enemy, which threatned Rome. Quinctius choſe Prunus, Dic- 
u. Cornelius to be his General of Horſe : and whilft the Romans were preparing Fat. Capit 
r the War, the 3? Gawls advanced as far as the Banks of the Anio. The © 
072% Army appeared on the oppoſite Banks of that River, to make head againſt 
Wc Enemy. The two Camps were divided by a Bridge over the River; which nei- 


ies out with Vehemetice - againſt theſe pretended have Occaſion to & of the Ceremonies uſed be- 
zus of the Anger of the Gods, ' fore, in, and 1 AIR 0 Hs 
” | 31 This was the ſecond Conſulſbip of Licinius 
Calvut, and Sulpicius Peticus, In the old Editions 


Atque iram ſuperum raptis queſroit in extic, 2 
| | i of Livy, the ſecond Conſul's Prænomen of Cains, 


Terruit ipſe color vatem ; nam pallida tetris © 
Viſcera tincta notit, gelidoque infecta crore, 
Plurimns aſperſo ſatiabat ſangnine livor.. - 


be Fleſh. of theſe Victims was boiled in a Caul- 
on, with the Wood of ſome Tree conſecrated to 
me Divinity. For this Reaſon, Virgil and Ovid 
U the Fire which boiled the Entrails of the Vic- 
ns, Sandtos igwer, and Piam ignem. When dreſ- 
it was put into Diſhes, and offered to the Gods, 


ir lebe aras. Virg, Ain, 12. We ſhall often. 
en 11. 41 2 A1 21 Cz r N 
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being placed on weir Altats. Cammlantque one. 


is very improperly changed into that of Lucius. 
32 2 ſays, the Gault encamped on the further 

Bank of t r Teverone, in 

three Miles from Rome. The Salarian Hay com- 


municated its Name to the Gate Collina, which 


was alſo. called Porta Salarig. The ſame Author 
adds likewiſe, that in the Bin 
Juſſice 15 ſhut up, and all the young Meri 


were, of Age 


ſtin&tion. 
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 - if ther 


e Ano, or Teverone, in the Salarian Way, 


| | urbance Which this 
new. Irruption of the Gazls cauſed, the Courts "al 
„ Who 


to. bear Arms, inliſted; without Di- 


94 
Year of ther the Romans, nor the Gauls, attempted to break down, leſt they ſhoulg 
ROME ſeem afraid. So that this Bridge became the Scene of ſeveral Combats be. 
CCCXCTE. twecn the Champions of both Parties. The Queſtion was, which - ſhould make 
mers _ themſelves Maſters of it. And one Day, when the Skirmiſh was more warm than 


Px, Dic- 
tator. 
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uſual, a Gaul, of a gigantick Stature, who had a peculiar Fierceneſs in his Coun. 
tenance, made Signs with his Hands, and with a loud Voice, deſired to be heard 
Upon which, the Combat immediately ceaſed, both Parties kept Silence; and the 


Liv. B. y. cg. Caul cried out, Let the braveſt Man in the Roman Army come and fieht with ne; 


and let the Succeſs of our Combat determine, which is the more valiant Nati 


But there was not a Man to be found among the Romans, who durſt enter the Lig, 


2xadrig. ibid. With this Giant. His very Looks terrify'd them. Then the Gaul thruſt out þ; 


you firſt drew your Breath, as ſucceſsfully as you relieved him, to whom you owe it 


Tongue in a frightful manner, by way of Inſult to the Enemy: and L. Maul 
was the only Man, who had a juſt Senſe of the Affronts offered to the Romans by 
the Enemy's Bravadoes. This was the ſame Manlius, who had ſignalized his Picty 
by defending his Father from the Proſecution of Pomponius the Tribune of the Py. 


ple: and he quitted his Poſt, and flew to the Dictator: No; ſays he, the I wy 


ſure of Victory, I would not fight this proud Gaul, without my General's Ordn, 
But if you will give me leave, Twill make this wild Beaſt know, that I am of fl. 
Blood of that Manlius, whoſe Valour proved ſo fatal to the Gauls, on the Capitol. 
As for the Dictator, he had been very uneaſy, that no Roman had offered hin) 
to humble the Pride of the Giant before; and he encouraged Manlius to undertakeit 
Run, ſaid he to him, haſten to defeat this Gaul, Tour Piety towards your Fathy 


is @ ſure Pledge of your Love for your Country. Revenge the Cauſe of the City whey 


Upon this, the young Roman went to prepare himſelf for a ſingle Comba; 
and his Companions helped him to put on his Armour. He changed his 33 rouni 
v7 Buckle, 


33 It is very difficult to ſay exactly, what was Scuti bectus atque humeri teguntur, faſtigu . 
the Sta of the Bucklers the Romans uſted at this ꝓuali, —47.— . mobilirs2ir — thn 
time. But it is certain they were not always the 5 repreſents the upper Part of it to be like an & 
ſame. Every Age made ſeveral Alterations, in the liptic Section, parallel to the little Diameter of u 
offenſive and defenſive Arms, and in all the Military Ellipſis, as may be ſeen at firſt Sight, by the Fm 
Affairs, of the ancient Rewars, in general; according we have given of it. 3. The Romans likewiſe uv 
to the preſent Wants, or Circumſtances, or the another Sort of Buckler, which differed in noi 

of the Military Art, which did not all at from the Se of the Greeks, and the Ciypeus of it 
once gain that Perfection to which a long Experi- Lasint. It is probable, it was WOT in Uk: 


ence brought it. Hence the Differences, and ſeem- mong maſt of the People of Iraly,, who came os Wi 


in Contradictions, of the Greek and atiu Hiſto- inally from Greece. But it is not ſo certain, u 
na, when they ſpeak of the Diſpoſition of the the Cl ent was the Buckler generally uſed * 
Nonam Armies, their Camps, their Arms, their Way: Romai Soldiers, till Romulus (according to Plata 
of beficging Places, and the Order they obſerved in, , hoſe another of a different Make, like thoſe ofvs W 
Battel. This the Reader will obſerve himſel in Fabines, It is Pity he has not given us a Deſaf- 
the Proſecution of this Hiſtory, wherein we ſhall lion f it. Nevertheleſs it is true, that the C 
ive 2: particular Account of theſe Alterations. Buckler, or the Clypexs, was conſtantly uſed by 
e are not to judge of Infaut-Rome, if I may ſo . Raman an after Romulus Time. We need no oth 4 
» by what ſhe was in the Age of the Scipio, . Authority, for it, than, that of Dion. Hal. who tb 
Caeſars, and Conftantines. Moſt ommentators are us, that Ser vius Tallins armed the firſt Claſs wit 
juſtly blamed on this Account. But to return to Buckler made after the Greet Faſhion. But LM 
the # amen Packer ; ancients Amo ol us of ſe- tells ay 1 8. 2 2 Uta 
veral Sorts, Which were u nong the Romans, in round E ers, after the Manner of the Rm 
different Ages. 1. The Buckler called Sexrum, Flag 267 1 1 5 when this Nation 4. tribum 
was one of the defenſive Arms King Serviac) Dal: to the Republick, they made their Bucklers of ti 
7 the firſt Cle. Ex all the Hiſtorians ſay Shape. of the Sni. And laſtly, the Medals ii 
eee eee eee 
entis protects corpora longis. Au, B. 8. ). 1. e. in the this Particular. Varro, Feſtus, and the Poet 4cot 
of a Door. het: | Backlers are what the, all fay, t u e Ereel Buckler was round, I 
Greeks. ewe Falls chem Sid latter ſays the Clypexs repreſented the Surface of 
aH, W. ien Greet Expteſſion alludes to the Heavens, in little. Ouid compares it. to Polſ# 
of” the 8 Which was large enongn mus Eye. ws e 01 


to cover the: whole Body of the Soldier every Way, 173i media hmew' wiki from, fed inf 
WILEY 0 NN“ Meta. 
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from dir Brealt to hie Feet, I was indeed, at Ingentis/Glypes gu OO 


leaſt in Poh cabling if Inches broad, and 48 
„ This was the Size of two Sorts a0 Virgil, hag likewiſe the, ſame-Comparifov, in he} 
Bucklers, one of which was oval at the End, aud Bodgk of the Kei. 


half Cylinder ROE ent quoditetrs lanes ſub. fronte latebe! 
of the formet is reckoned ger 285 ft de 2 Anale, C1 * an Phebe # dump edis inftor. 


to ige; ; ; > +5 1 ALE nene 17a |; 
2. Livy, t OL Neverthelſt it muſt be granted, chat the Ce 
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Buckler, 


| which was fit 


which he wore as a Roman Knight, for one of the ſquare ones, which Year of 
were generally uſed by the Roman Foot. He put on a ſhort, but pointed 34 Sword, R O M E 
both for ſtabbing and cutting. It was ſuch a one, as the Spaniards Oel. 
have ſince uſed. And it may be obſerved, that the judicious Choice which the Quincrivs 
Roman made of his Weapons, was almoſt the only thing, that gained him his Vic- Pexxvs, Die- 
tory over the Gaul. When thus, more advantageouſly armed for a ſingle Combat er. 


than his proud Enemy, Manlius went out to meet him. But the latter, after the 


free for the two Champions. 


ſtagger. 


manner of his Country, ſung, and triumphed, before the Victory. He had no Cuz- 
raſſe on, but was dreſſed 35 in a light ſtriped Stuff, His Stature was gigantick, and Duaarig. ibid. 
his Arms glittcred with Gold. In all appearance, there could not be a more un- 
equal Match. Manlius was of a moderate Stature, and his Arms rather convenient 
; for fighting, than magnificent. He did not ſtrut about in his Armour, or make any 
W ſilly oſtentatious Shew of his Strength. He wholly reſerved himſelf for the Battel, 
and did not ſpend his Fire, either in Words, or uſeleſs Motions. The two Camps 2. z...., 
continued unactive Spectators of the Combat: and tho theſe Duels were ſcarce 
ever uſed among the Romans, every one retired to his Poſt, and left the Bridge 
Which done, Manlius came up to the Gaul, 
and 36 ſtriking his own Buckler againſt his Enemy's with Violence, made him 
At which, the Roman ran againſt the Gauls Buckler a ſecond time; 
and then ſeized the Opportunity of his recoiling backwards, to cloſe in with 


him; and he got within his Enemy's Shield. The Gaul in vain endeavoured to 
ire Manlius a heavy Blow with his Sabre; the Roman, who had ſlipped under 


W ancient Authors, who call the Buckler which was 

ame of Ci ypeus, and ſometimes 
4. There was alſo another ſort of little Bucklet a- 
wong the Romaxs, which they diſtinguiſhed by the 
= Name of Parma. It was, according to Polyb 


ess. 
been three Foot Diameter, and conſequently at leaſt 
nine Foot in Circumference, according to the Pro- 
Wportion of 7 to 22, which Archimedes ſettled to be 
1 eee of the Radius of a Circle, to its Cir- 
umference. How then can the Hiſtorians, and Po- 


ie Buckler? All things conſidered, I find it to 
have been, near as long as the Scutum, or long Buck- 
Wer, which the Legiovary Infantry choſe to wear. 


Worſe have been? For, according to Pohbius, it 
Nas broader and larger than the Parma, which he 
ranks: among the Artns of thoſe, who, in his time, 
cre called /e/:zes, or light-armed. If the Clypens 
was bigger than the Parma, it muſt have been at 


eerefbre tie ancient Authors are miſtaken, in ſay- 
Ing the Clypexs of the Horſe was leſs than the Scu- 


e Hiſtorians ſpeak of greater and leſs Buck lers, 
ey are to be underſtood only of their Length. It 
certain the Scatmm was longer than the other 
cacklers, and therefore more troubleſome. 5. The 
acacklers were made of ſeveral Boards joined toge- 
er, ſurrounded with a Rim of Iron, and covered 
ich ſeveral Skins, to faſten them together the bet- 
. The Lune (that is, the Center, or the Place 
bere ic was moſt convex) was armed with Iron, 

Brass. It was by that means Proof againſt the 
Walt violent Blows, which were either broken by 
is Armour, or the Weapons ſlid off, by reaſon of 
e Convexity of the Buckler. In the Inſide; was 
ande by which the Soldier held it. The 


nd aquatick, ſuch as the Linden, Birch, Elder, 
oplar, and eſpecially the Willow, and the Fig - trec: 
cldes that theſe. 


leniiſima autem, ideo ſc vit faciendis apti Nm; 
rum plaga contrabit ſe protim, & * ſnun 


W peculiar to the Romas Horſe, ſometimes by the 
N that of Scutum. 


1 ius, 
round, and like the Greek Buckler, or Clypexs, but 
And yet Polybias makes the Parma to have 


lis himſelf among the reſt, call the Parma, a lit- 


Belides, how large, apt, then the Clypexs of the 


caſt as large as the long Buckler of the Foot. And 


„A, for my lf; I am of Opinion, that when | 


We 20d theſe Bucklers were made of, was yielding Times 


oods are light, they likewiſe 
ly cloſe Fr they: ne els pierced, and 
©110t ſubject to ſplit. Nigiaiſima queue aquati- 


c. 40. —_— the different Bucklers & 


the Romans, from 


pain may 


be ſaid, to have been in a manner utterly unknown  _ 


fame Make, were not ſo. The Att. of tetapering 
and Wee Steel, was then unknown, Levy 


77 make it but 22 Inches long; 
t had both Point and Edge. So tha 
whoſe chief Uſe of it was to ab the K. 


eat Wounds. The Swords of 
Dnger, and leſs convenient 
3 It s not "wh certain! 


Were 
©, vrj- 
the 
arlieſt 


| foie” and did nb Execiition. 


his 


Quadrig. ibid. 


# 
o 


Year of his Enemy's Shield, was too near him for the Gaul to hurt him: But he 
ROME had his own Sword at Liberty; which being ſhort, he had room enough 10 
ſtab the Gaul, both in the Belly and the Groin. Nor was this all. He gave the 


ccc en , 
Quinerws Gaul ſeveral Cuts with the ſame Sword, in the right Shoulder, and redoubled hs fro 
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Prunus, Dic- Blows, till the Gaul fell, and covered 37 a vaſt Piece of Ground, with his great bee 


tator. 


0 . B. 5. could they even have retired, without the Aſſiſtance of the Tiburtes, who ſup. 
6. O, 


Quint. Init. Probable, painted, on a Buckler. The Combat between Manlius and the C 
Orat. B. 6 
4 22 Hiſt. 
Nat. B. 35. c. 4. 8 . oof 2 wit PA 15 = * 
Year of F. VII. As for the Tiburtes, they had now appeared too open Enemies to tie 


ſelves Maſters of it, a ſecond time. Their Army was formidable, both on the xc ; 


| rians: There was to be ſeen in the Forum at Rome, near the Banker's Shops, (eve i 


Body. Then the Conqueror cut off his Adverfary's Head, and without troubling Re 
himſelf about the reſt of his Spoils, only ſeized a golden Collar, which he to;. Ml 
from his Neck, and, bloody. as it was, put it upon his own. The Joy this gay, 
the Romans, is not to be expreſſed. - They ran to the Bridge in all haſte, and 
carried the brave Manlius, amidſt the Acclamations of the Roman Army, to the 
Difator. And this being too glorious an Action, not to be rewarded ; the Gene. 
ral aſſembled his Troops, gave the Victor great Commendations, and made him: 
Preſent of a Crown of Gold. This was one of thoſe military Rewards, which 
were never granted to the braveſt Men, but after the moſt conſiderable Exploit, 
Tho' after all, the Surname of Torquatus, which was ever continued to him, and 
all his Branch of the Manlian Family, was a greater Mark of Diſtinction to him, 
than either the Applauſes of the Army, or the Rewards of the General. It wy 
given him, by a common Soldier, who ſeeing him adorned with the Gau/'s 37 Col. 
lar, which was called in Latin, Torquis, immediately formed out of it, the Name of 
Torquatus ; and he called him by this Appellation, in the Songs which were ſung iſ 
immediately, to the Conquerors Praiſe. - This glorious 35 Action of Manlius wy 
alſo of no ſmall Service to the Republick. It diſcouraged the Gawu/s, who de. . 
ſerted their Camp the next Night, and diſperſed themſelves in Campania. Not 


plied them with Proviſions. Had the Gauls been more expeditious, and fate down ; 
before Rome, as ſoon as they arrived; it is probable, they would have made then. 


count of the Numbers, and even the Looks of their Soldiers. But it was the Ft: 1 
of Rome to have a ſecond Manlius to deliver her from them. And the Memo 
of ſo great a Benefit to her, was not perpetuated only by the Pen of the Hits WW 


ral Ages after the Action, a Monument of it, either engraven, or, which is mor 


was here repreſented with ſuch Life, that ſome have thought the Hiſtorians der (iſ. 
their Deſcriptions from this Painting. : 


RO M E Republick, to be left unpuniſhed. When therefore the new Conſuls, M. Fauiu 


anus, and 39 C. Pætelius Lilo, were choſen, Levies were raiſed in Rome vf 
M. Fazws Chaſtize them. Tibur was, according to Pliny, a more ancient City than Rome. 


Auzus rus, 
C. PzTELIvs © 


Lino, Conſuls. 37 L 10078 Expreflion is, is ſpatinm ingen. ruen- He plainly confounds this Titus Manlizs, with Pu 


w ; Collars were formerly Marks of DiſtinQion. Year 386. 
fps this Ornament. And we find others mention- 
as Rewards, for their Valour. The ancient Inſcrip- Family, which was different from the Petchs: 


tary Reward. Srrabo, B. 4. ſpeaks of Ivory Col- Capitolini give this Conſul the Surname of iſo 
lars, or rather like Ivory, which the Inhabitants of 41 Pliny, B. 16. ſays Tibar, or Tivoli, W 


Ornament on their, Gods. . | 
C : 
Gong? and Aula 2 who places this ſingle ther founded the City of Tibar. Theſe ny 


the Year of Rome 386. But this is a manifeſt Ana- of the firſt Bock of Horace. 
chrom. And Falerins Maxims is no leſs miſo Circa mite ſolum Tiburis & mania Catili. 
taken, in ſaying, That Mamlius and Valerius Corvinus And to theſe three Lines in 4 
21 che. Hends of the Army. of the Sault, Jam gemini frarres Tiburtis mania linſuum, 
Romaxs. And laſtly, Aurelius Cickor ſays, contrary Catilluſpue, acergue Coras, Argiva Juventus. 

to the Teſtimony of the beſt Hiſtorians, that Man- 18, 3 f 
Far was Military Tribune when he fought the Gaul. Euander's Companions. 


vill 


Its, Origin was carried up to one 49 Tiburs, the Son of Amphiaraus, who liv 


em porrexit em. 


. Fl 


lins Manlins, who was Military Tribune in it 


e find in Geneſit, xli. 42. that Pharaoh gave Fo- 40 Livy gives Pætelius the Surname of Balu 
þ this Or x | 94 Mg ae his Name likewiſe by calling it F 
Judges viii. 26. They were given to Soldiers, Hue. This was the proper Nameè of the Perla 


tons ſew, that the Romans were proud of this mi- And Caſſiodorus is as incorrect as Livy, The Hu 


the Brit Iſlands. uſed to adorn, themſelves wich: founded by a Greek, who gave his own Name! 

And, according to him, the Spauiſh Women wore it. He was the Son of Amphiarans, who was K 

none but Tron ones. The Pagans likewiſe put this led before Thebes. - But other Authors make him d 

A have been the Son of Catillus, and Grandſon 

3 We cannot but obſerve here, the Miſtake of Amphiarazs. And ſome ſay he was Brother to (4 

ain 8 55 ancient Writer, (quoted zi/lzs and Coras, and that all three Brothers tog 
Cel 


atorfoip of Camillus, in Accounts gave occafion to this Line in the 18th 


the latter fell by the Swords of theſe twWo Faris Tiburts dictam cagnomine gentem, 


Tibars Was, according to Cato and Seætius, one! 
3 ro 


| had Rome been yet able to recover herſelf from that weak Condition to which 
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e Years before the Siege of Troy. This City, which was about eighteen Miles Year ot 


had joined with the Hernici, in their Revolt: and both Nations had piers — - 


ſom 


Rome 
encouraged to it; by thoſe fierce Enemies of the Romans, the Gauls. The 


Republick was then wholly left to herſelf. The Zatims indeed, who had formefly W Fazrus 
been ſo faithful to her, had not undertaken any thing againſt her; but then, nei- | Dy" "tg : 
ther did they give her any Aſſiſtance; they had abſolutely ſtood neuter. So little L:z0,Conduls 
ſhe had been reduced, upon her being taken by the Gauls. Nevertheleſs, ſhe ſtill 

found a ready Remedy, in her own Boſom ; her indefatigable Citizens were always 


| ready to take up Arms, at the Command of her Conſuls, and eſpecially of her Dzc- 


bators. At preſent therefore two Armies were raiſed, one to act againſt the Her- 
nici, and the other againſt the Tzburies. The Command of the former was given Ziv. B.. cri. 
to Fabius; that of the latter, to Pætelius. Ever ſince the Eſtabliſhment of Prætors | 
in Rome, for the Adminiſtration of Juſtice, the Conſuls Office was in a manner 
WT wholly confined to the Buſineſs of War, and the Command of the Troops. The Con- 


ſuls therefore took the Field; but upon the firſt Rumors of their March, the Gaul 


left Campania, and ſpread themſelves in the Territories of Labicum, Alba, and 
Iuſculum. So that, almoſt all Latium was expoſed to Pillage. The Army of the 

WW Gauls ventured to advance even into the Neighbourhood of Rome; and the Gate 
Collina was already blocked up. But notwithſtanding this Danger, the Republick 

did not think it proper to recall Pætelius from the Territory of Tibur, where he | 
Wkcpt the Rebels in Awe. Rome only nominated a Dictator, to make head Year of 
againſt theſe dangerous Enemies, which kept her inveſted. The Conſuls p 
Wupon Servilius Ahala, who choſe T. Quinctius to be his General of Horſe. The 
WDanger was imminent ; ſo that the Dz27ator loſt no time, in raiſing freſh' Troops. Szxviiivs A- 


R G M E 
itched ccexeni. 


HALA, Dicta- 


he military Oaths were adminiſtred to all the Youth which were left in Rome, . 


Wand none of them were excuſed from taking up Arms. This done, they had not 
ar to go in queſt of the Enemy. The Gauls were encamped under the Walls of 
Nome, on the Side of the Gate Collina. So that, the Romans were to fight, in 
Wight of their Fathers, Wives, and Children, who were on the Ramparts. As 


| 
| 
| 


= Petelius had but a ſmall Share in it. 


hen, if they had been in a diſtant Country, the Remembrance of their Relations 
ould have ſpurred them on to Victory; they were now invincible, in the 
Sight of ſo many Perſons, who were ſo dear to them. The Battel indeed was 


Wought with Fury on both Sides. Blood was ſhed in great abundance in each Army, 
and the Field of Battel was covered with dead Bodies, But at length, the Gauls 


gave way, and fled towards Tibur. This was to have been an Aßlum for them; 
put Pæteliuss Army endeavoured to prevent their entering it. He came and fell 
pon the Fugitives. Nevertheleſs, the Tiburtes relieved them, and made a Sally, 
hich facilitated the Retreat of the Gani/s. They entred Tibur, in Confuſion with 
he Tiburtes, and by that means eſcaped the Purſuit of the Conquerors. So that, 
he Victory was, properly ſpeaking, the Work of the Di&ator Servilius; the Con- 


ON the other hand, Fabius fought the Hernici, with Succeſs. His Troops were * 


| he ſame he had formerly led againſt them; and he firſt haraſſed them with ſlight 
kirmiſhes, and then overcame, them in a general Action. Thus was the Repub- 


ick victorious on all Sides. The Honours of a Triumph were indeed chiefly due 
o the Dictator: but Servilius had either Pride enough to deſpiſe them, or Modeſty 
nough to decline them. When he returned to Rome, he highly commended the £ 
wo Conſuls, both to the Senate, and the People; gave them all the Glory, he "vj 


Wight have claimed himſelf, from the Succeſs of the Campaign; and immediately 


bdicated the Dictatorſpip. As for Pætelius, it is probable that he ſollicited for a 
Lriumph; and he obtaincd it on two Accounts, both for having conquered the 
auls, and defeated the Tiburtes. Tho' at the ſame time, his Victory was a little dubi- 
Pas; and the Inhabitants of Tibur made a Jeſt of it. Triumphs, (aid they, are ſurely 
ery eaſy to be had at Rome. Have we been conquered by Pætelius in any pitched 
hatte? Or do the Romans think the having forced us to retreat within our 
als, a conſiderable Victory? A ſmall Number of our Citizens went out of Tibur 

; ſee a Battel, and as ſoon as it was over, returned; and for this the Conſul has 
Vtained a Triumph ! 1f affrighting the Romans af their own Gates, be ſufficient 
make Rome think her Deliverance juſt Matter of Triumph, we will. giue ber Oc- 

— | Cc | 


Vor. II. caſion 


Vear of caſionsenough for them hereafter: As for the Conſul Fabius, tlio he had conquered th, 
ROME Hernici, he was content with an Ovation; and by accepting a leſs. pompous ſort of 
e. Triumph, he ſhewed more Modeſty,” and gained more Honour, than his Collegue. 
W. Poris F. VIII. Tae Menaces of the Tiburtes made the Ramans ſenſible; that they were 
Lanes, Cn. neither conquered, nor humbled. The new Conſuls therefore for the next Ye, 
ns M. Popilius Lænas, and 42 Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, expected to have carried tx 
Conſuls. War into the Territory of Tibur. But they were diverted from it; doubtleſs by no 
Cic. in Brut. the ſudden Sedition which aroſe in Rome. Papilius was both Conſul, and te in 
Pontifex of the Goddeſs. Carmenta: and when the Sedition was at the height, he pari 
was offering a publick Sacrifice. He therefore left the Altars, upon the firſt New bro 
of the Revolt of the People againſt the Senate; ran in his Pontifical Habit to ti Boi 
Place where the People were aſſembled; and there, by his Diſcourſes, and the Al. agail 
thority the Conſulſbip gave him, he had ſo much influence on them, that he put: MW othe 


to the Sedition. From hence the Surname of Lænas was given him, aud man. 
tranſmitted to his Poſterity. The People ſurnamed him Lænas, from the 43 m] and 
* of which his Robe was made, and which was then called Læna, and not Lana but t 


Nevertheleſs, his Office of Pontiſex did not hinder him from immediately putting befor 

| on the Soldier. The Tiburtes were actually marched out of their City in the porta 
Lie. B. y. c. 12. Night, to commit Hoſtilities in the Roman Territory. They were indeed but: Pn 
Handful of Men; nevertheleſs the Noiſe of their Arrival filled the City with Ter. By 

ror. The Romans were awakened by the Outcries. of the Centinels, and ſurprize4 MW attack 

at the Approach of an unknown Enemy in the Dead of the Night, when Men thing 
FPeears are uſually ſtrongeſt. They ran tumultuouſly to Arms, not knowing whether the Pe 
the Gault were not come again: but the Return of the Light diſcovered to the of Hdred 
frighted People, only a ſmall Number of Tzburtes. They indeed came to Row, Mas ut 

rather out of a Rodomontade, to put in execution their late Threatnings, than with any Ax. 
concerted Deſign to ſurprize the City. The Conſuls marched out at two different {appear 

Gates, and had all the. Citizens in Rome under Arms with them. They attacked far as 

the Enemy on both Sides, while they were making an Attack upon the Walk, ten M 

But the Tzburtes were ſcarce able to ſuſtain the very firſt Onſet of the Romans. uce t 

that this Inſult was ſo far from being prejudicial to the Republick, as to be of Treaty 

great Service to her. It wholly extinguiſhed all the remaining Inclinations to & Herhap: 


dition in the People, and left them in Tranquillityy. No rced 
Liv. ibid. To this firſt War, a ſecond ſucceeded, under the ſame Conſuls; which forced Noſed 1 
the Romans to march an Army the next Year beyond the Tyber, into Hetrui NVatiun 


The Roman State extended beyond Veii on that Side; rhe Republick ſtill preſervin iſ uccme 

the Conqueſts Camillus had made there. It was indeed the fineſt Part of her Dom: ble tir 

8 nions: and here the People of Tarquinii, an ancient City, and the Capital of o erly 1 
Year of of the Hetrurian Lucumonies, entered the Roman Territory in Arms. But as ther he Ron 
* 8 Hoſtilities conſiſted only in plundering the Country, Rome poſtponed her Reven Phe Gat 
A till a new Election had given the Republick new. Conſuls. _ 7; 
C. Fantus K. IX. Taz Centuries choſe 44 C. Fabius Ambuſtus, and C. Plautius Proculu: Mete to 


| 2 rs and Name had never had more formidable Enemies to engage, in ſo many differen Wi ak t 
n 42 Diodbrus is miſtaken in Manlins's Prænomen; Servius is miſtaken, when he ſays the Læna di bis Ps 
he calls him Caius, inſtead of Cneiut. He was T;- differ from the Roman Toga. From all we can Wi CC 
tus Manhkus's elder Brother. +4 2 +: le from the moſt celebrated Writers of Antiqui, o Rom 
43 Ancient Authors often peak of this Habit, we cannot but believe they were very different r eneral 
| from whence the Surname of Lænat was taken. bits. They all agree the Lena was worn over t 1 
| | It was a Sort of Surtont, or lined Mantle; open Toga, by way of Cloak, in very cold Wente 8. ©* > ar 
L | before, and capable of being lapped over, almoſt For this Reaſon this Garment was ſometimes ld H aA. 
I like the modern Caſſocks. It was pretty much like with Furr, and the Stuff of it very thick. It was calle hc Nom 
the Palliam of the Greeks, and the Macedonian Lena, from the Latin Word Lena, ſays Varro, 5.4 7 147 
Chlamys ; except that the latter was not open at Læna, quod de lana multa, duarum enim 11,0" nr For 
Bottom, nor ſo long as the Lena: For this is the i»ftar.' Servins tells us, that the Augurs and Bl N 
Name of the Dreſs Popilizs was in, when he re- mines generally uſed this Sort of Surtout, wy | 4 0 L 
ceived the News of the People's Revolt. The they officiated : And it's probable, theirs wa don of t 


Lana, or Clena, was, according to the Antiquaries, Purple, to diſtinguiſh it from the common one: —4 by 1 
in Uſe even in the heroic Ages. Bala iu pe 44 Caſſiodorus, and the old Editions of Li, „ on 1 
7 { 


a King Jula, as quoted by Plutarch, in his Life of Cams Plautiut the Prænomen of Marcus: ls 
Numa, fays Monarchs uſed to wear it. Lava, Diodorns gives Fabius the ſame Prænomen. Bl. wage imſe 
(Feſtus). vimemi genus habitus' duplicir, quidam is a Miſtake, which may be corrected by * a 700 Pla 
appellazam exiftimant Tuſce, quidam Grace, quod himſelf, who calls him ever after nothing ich a * 


airy" dicunt. Virgil gives his Hero this Habit. Caiun. | bi ares 
ine ardebat murice Lana nm V this e olc 
* Deniſſi ex „ T—U—— b | | 3 Cant. 

P | 5 4 Place 
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at the ſame time, than now. She was not only deſerted by all her Allies, Vear of 


| newly. inſulted by the Tiburtes, and attacked by a Canton of Hetryria, but had & O M E 


alſo thoſe importunate Gauls to repulſe, who gave her no time to- ſubdue her 


CCXCV. 


iohbours. Their Troops appeared again in the Neighbourhood of Rome, not- C Fs 
kt . their Loſſes, as ſoon as any Enemy of the Romans called for their Af Aunus rus, 


PLAUTrIiUsS 


ſiſtance. Nor was it only the Senones that made War with the Republick; the p;,corvs, 
moſt ancient Colonies of the Gauls alſo declared againſt her. The Boii, who ſettled Conſuls 


in Italy, upon the firſt Tranſmigration of the Gauls under Belloueſus, were pre- 
paring to fall upon the Roman State. The Affairs of Rome ſeemed then to be 
brought to a Criſis, which muſt neceſſarily determine her Fate. However, as the 
35. had yet made no Motion, the Romans raiſed only two Armies, one to act 
againſt the Hernici, that is, againſt their Enemies on this Side the Tyber; and the 
other, againſt the Tarquinienſes, who lay on the other Side of it. Plautius com- 
BS manded the former, and Fabius the latter. Plautius marched againſt the Hernici, 
ind made War, with Succeſs. He not only overcame them in a pitched Battel, 
Z but totally ſubdued them; and put them upon the ſame Foot, on which they were, 
before their Revolt. The Victory he gained, was ſo glorious, and of ſo much Im- 
E 
= Plautius centred Nome in Triumph, on The Ides of May. Ee wa 
== Bur his Collegue Fabius was not ſo ſucceſsful againſt the Tarquinienſes. He 
attacked them inconſiderately. His Loſs indeed was not great; but there was ſome- 
ing exceſſively inſulting in the Affront the T arquinienſes offered the Romans, in 
the Perſons of the Roman Priſoners they had taken. They firſt treated three hun- 
Jared and ſeven of them very ill, and then cut their Troats: Which Inhumanity 
vas underſtood to be committed, to ſhew their Contempt of the Republic. 


4 appeared in the Plain of Præneſte, all on a ſudden, and from thence advanced as 
far as 45 Pedum. Theſe two Cities were in Latium; and the latter not above 
ten Miles from Rome, between Tibur and Tuſculum. And what Motives could in- 
Wduce the Latins to reconcile themſelves to the Republick, and renew their ancient 
WT reaty of Alliance with her, juſt at this time, I know not. Indeed, they might 
Perhaps be influenced by the Example of the Hernici, whom the Romans had 
Worced to ſubmit ; or they might be tired with ſeeing their Lands inceſſantly ex- 
Poſed to be plundered by the Gaul, who were ſo obſtinately bent on paſling thro 
Latium, into the Roman Territory, almoſt every Year. But whatever their In- 
Wuccment was, they actually became Allies to the Romans again, in a very ſeaſon- 
ble time; and furniſhed their Army with the ſame Quota of Men they had for- 


he Gau/s. However, the two Conſuls were both employed; and it was therefore 
Wcceſlary for the Republick to appoint a General to command the Troops which 


gaainſt them, as being more formidable Enemies than thoſe in her Neighbourhood ; 
nd according to this Cuſtom, Sulpicius, ſurnamed Peticus, was created Dictator on 
lis Occaſion, by the Conſul Plautius, who left his Army for a time, and returned 
= Rome, on purpoſe to nominate him. Sulpicius choſe M. Valerius to be his 


ies; and after being reinforced with the Latin Auxiliaries, marched againſt 
Faule. Both Armies were very impatient to come to a Battel: but the Ardour of 
e Romans ſeemed. to be greater than that of their Enemies. Nevertheleſs, the 
iator reſtrained their Impetuoſity, and kept them in their Camp. This wiſe 


on of the ancient City of Pedum. We only this Situation does not agree with the Diſtance 
o, by Livy-and Dion. Hal. that it ſtood almoſt mentioned by Livy. He, B. 3. places the ancient 
een Taſculum, Tibur, and Labicum. Father City of Pedum four Miles beyond the T % Cluilia, 
er, after having examined the Situation of the towards Labicum. Now the Faſſa Cluilia was but 
laces himſelf, gueiſes that Pedum formerly ſtood five Miles from Rome; and conſequently Pedum 
ar the Place Which he calls L*Ofteria dell' ofa, could be but ten. And this Diſtance agrees with 
pon the Banks of a little River, of the ſame Name, Father Kircher's Conjecture. Haolſtenius will have 
hich riſes in the Lake Regillns. He judges ſo, it to have ſtood near the Place which is now cal- 
om the old Rubbiſh and Ruins which are found led Zagarolo, + NS 
this Canton.  Claver places it as far as the pre- 1 1% SH 


% 
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| | vere to be raiſcd, to oppoſe their Hoſtilities. Rome had uſually ſent a Dicłator 


Appian. in 
Celticis. 


Liv: B. 5. c. 1 a. 


portance to the Romans, that they rewarded it with the Honours of a Triumph. x47. Capis 


= Ax this Diſadvantage was ſeconded by the Trouble of a new War. The Boz? Liv. B.5.c.12. 


Wnerly ſtipulated to grant, in their old Treaties. So that, with this Reinforcement 
he Romans were well ſecured againſt the Bozz, tho the moſt formidable Nation of 


Yeat of 
ROME. 
ECCXCV. 


eneral of Horſe ; and they both choſe out the beſt Legions. in the Conſular At- Sar, 
the ETICUS, Its 


45 No Diſcoveries have. yet been made of the Si- ſent Gallicans, above 15 Miles from Rome, | But . 
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Year of General was fully ſatisfied, that his proceeding lowly, would do the Gaul, more 
R OM E Prejudice, than he could draw Advantage from the Animoſity of his Soldiers. $,4 
CCCXCV. picius knew the Gault. Ir is no eaſy matter, ſaid he, to ſuſtain their firſt Fun 
ries but it abates in time, and their Courage waſtes away of itſelf. Beſides, he kney 
Pericvs,Dic- the Boi had neither brought Proviſions with them, nor prepared any Magazing, 
dato. And the People of Latium, where they were encamped, were now little incline 
to furniſh them with Proviſions, ſince the Latins had reconciled themſelves to th, 

Romans. To what \purpoſe then, ſaid the Dictator, ſhould e run the hazard of 6 

Bartel, and expoſe the Republick to the Danger of being ruined? But the Soldier, 

who did not enter into the General's Views, imputed theſe wiſe Delays to his Ii. 
morouſneſs. The Murmurs in the Roman Army foon became univerſal. He hy 

already forbidden his Soldiers coming to any manner of Engagement with the 

Enemy, under grievous Penalties ; but it was now become neceſſary to uſe Vio. 


| lence with his Troops, if he would keep them in their Entrenchments. Every ent 
| one in his Poſt, and even upon Guard, was heard to blame Sulpiciuss Condus BY tato 
} They even complained of the Senate, for having ordered Plautius to nominate , of th 
| Diftator. Were not the Conſuls of the Tear, ſaid they among one another, a. cove 
\ cient to have communded us? What ſort of a General have they given u] Mi Mer 
SZ Does this ſole Commander enpect, that Viftory ſbould come down from Heaven H pores 
| him, while he fits ſtill, and does nothing? Nor were theſe ſeditious Diſcourls Wi cu/ry 
| only whiſpered ſecretly in the Night: they were uttered in the middle of the Dy, Ar 
| and openly. Let us attack the Enemy, ſaid the Soldiers, in ſþight of rhe Generd, on a 
| | or elſe let us leave the Camp, and march back to Rome, in order of Battel. Ani the 1 
| it was not only the private Soldiers who talked thus, but the Centurions alſo. Th the C 
| Diſcontents ſpread to the commanding Officers, and reached even the General; WM out, : 
| Quarters. There was an univerſal Outcry among the Soldiers, who came in Crow the A 
| thither, demanded Acceſs to the Dictator, and nominated Sextus Tullius to ſpel Tallin 
| to him, in the Name of the whole Army. Tullius had been the firſt Captain d longe: 
| the firſt Corps in the Army, for ſeven Years laſt paſt. No Officer in the Infanty The 7 
| had made more Campaigns, or diſtinguiſhed himſelf more by his Valour. Ani fore 5 
5 he undertook the Commiſſion, and came into the Dictators Preſence, attended with Skil! 
1 a great Multitude, when he was ſitting on his Tribunal. Sulpicins was ſurprized to Wand int 

fee himſelf ſurrounded with a Company of ſeditious Men, and more fo, to ſe ¶ Were a 


Tullius at the Head of them. He had always been thought an unblameable 0k ore o 
| cer, and very Obedient to his Commanders. But nevertheleſs, he made ths 
Liv. B.7.c.13--Speech to the Dictator. Tour Army, Sir, think you entertain an ill Opinim if 
their Courage, and that you, in contempt to them, treat them, as if they had wi 
Ther Arms nor Valour. This is what they have forced me to come and repreſent i 
you. What Occaſion have they given for ſuch injurious Suſpicions ? Have wk 
fed from our Colours, turned our Backs upon the Enemy, or ſuffered our Battalin: pic in 
to be broken? If it were ſo, yet ought we to be encouraged to recover our loſt Gm 
and blot out the Shame of a Defeat. Our Romans, who fled to Veil, after it 
Battel of the Allia, recovered their Courage, and recovered their Country. hi 
as to us, what Overthrow have we met with ? The Gods, and your Good. Forint, 
have preſerved us from any. Not that I can pretend to ſay, our Glory is unſullu 
Our Enemies deſpiſe us, as ſo many Nomen, for not daring to venture out of i 
Entrenchments. But what gives us moſt Concern, is, that our General ſpouli df 
truſt our Strength, and Skill, and Courage. He thinks us unfit to engage ina bi 
tel, tho he has never tried us. At leaſt, how can we judge otherwiſe, when # 
experienced General, and a Man of known Bravery, ſuffers us to languiſh in J th 
neſs. We had rather you ſhould ſuſpect our Courage, than we yours. But if il 
out of any Refinement in point of Policy, or by Order of the Senate, that you 10 
us thus with our Arms a-croſs ; what I dare venture to offer to you, Sir, 1 
deed as 4 General of an Army, but as a Dictator, and Repreſentative of the Seni lem ſuc 
is this. The Patrticians have their Views, and their Authority : but the T1 


r 


| I | have alſo their Suffrages, and their Liberty. Shall it be ſaid, that we ſhalih Varts, w 
1 | | Slaves to the Senate here? mis are Soldiers, and not Outlaws. Let them ord! uarched 
1 to fight, and we will behave ourſelves as becomes Romans. But if the) u nuſual v 


| force us to continue idle and unattive, while we have Arms in our Hands: WW" ked 
i ran be ſo at Rome, E well as in 4 Camp. This ig what Wwe are not my 


\ 
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Patricians ſhould know. But as for you, moſt illuſtrious Dictator, we intreat you Year of 


to li 


id ur to a Battel. Our great Deſire is, to follow you, to conquer under pour * — = E 


Command, to do you all the Honour of the Victory, to attend your Triumph," and to 
accompany you to the Capitol, to return Thanks to Jupiter for your Succeſs. Fang 
Tuis Diſcourſe of Tullius was followed with the Acclamations of the Multi- P*r1cvs, Die. 


tude that accompanied him. They all asked leave to arm, and march to the Battel. tator. 
But tho the Dictator thought this Ardor commendable in Soldiers; the Step they 


$ had taken, was a bad Precedent. However, Sulpicius could not forbear promiſing 


\ 


<< 


* 


5 
5 
Wt 


his Troops, that he would ſatisfy them: and then taking Tullius aſide, he ſaid to 
him, What can have put you at the Head of a Faction? or what can be the meaning 
of this unexpetied Proceeding ? To which the wiſe Centurion replied, I did not 
undertake the Commiſſion the Soldiers gave me, either out of want of Reſpect for 
you, or Ignorance of the Martial Laws. If I complied" with the Defires of the 
Mutinzers, it was only to divert them from chuſing tbemſelurs a fattious and inſ0- 
lent Leader, who might have done ſomething injurious to the Dignity of the Dic- 
tator. As for me, you will always find me, ready to obey your Orders, and obſervant 
of the Diſcipline of the Army. And do you, Sir, on your purt, endeavour to re- 
cover the Aﬀettions of your Soldiers. Comply with” the Deſhres F theſe impetuous 


| Men: and the rather, becauſe they are very ſtrongly inclined to ſeize the firſt Op- 
Portunity they have of fighting, without asking leave,” if the General males any dijfi- 
BS cults of granting their Requeſts. 51997 e mute Jt ct cor 


1 


AND indeed, while they were ſpeaking, an Accident had like to have brought Liv. B. 5. 14. 


on a Battel. A Gaul was carrying away ſome Cattel, which were grazing without 
the Entrenchments; but two Roman Soldiers took them from him. Upon this, 
che Gauls threw Stones at them; and then the Romans upon the Ramparts, cried 
out, To Arms; and the Action had been begun, if the Centurioms had not checked 
the Ardor of the Soldiers. However, this Accident ſatisſied the General, that 
Tulliuss Information was true: and he therefore did not think proper to delay any 
longer, but gave notice in the Camp, that he would offer Battel the next Day. 
The Roman Army was indeed inferior in Number to that of the Gauls; and there» 


ore Sulpicius thought it neceſſary to ſupply this Defect, by Stratagems, and his 


kill in che Art of War. Before the Battel began, he took Meaſures to deceive 
and intimidate the Enemy, by making them think his Cavalry numerous. The Horſe 

were always that Part of the Roman Army, which the Enemy moſt dreaded. He there- 

ore ordered the Muleteers of his Camp to put upon their Mules the Furniture of 


ar-Horſes; for Saddles were not in uſe among the Romans. Then he mounted 


heſe Servants to the Army, upon their Beaſts of Burden; and gave them the Arms 
f the ſick Soldiers, and of the Priſoners, which had been taken from the Gault. 
his Troop amounced to near a thouſand Men: and the Diſtator joined an hundr eli 


W-/picius ordered this Black- Guard Squadron to go out of the Camp, march ſilently 


2 n — . — * 3 


p to the Mountains, and there hide themſelves in the Woods, and not ſtir, till 
hey received Orders from him. This was then a new Artifice?; tho it was aſter- 
ards often practiſed both by the Roman Officers, and foreigu Generals. As ſoon 
s it Was Day, the Dictator led his Troops out of thelr Entrenchments, contrary 


o the Expectations of the Gaule, who did not imagine the Romans would appear 


o ſoon in the Plain: and then Sulpicius made uſe of a new Stratagem in his way 


ceded one another in Files. So that, as ſoon as one Company of them was within 
each of che Gaule, they diſcharged their Darts, and inſtantiy retired, leaving a 
pace of Ground between them and the Enemy. By this means, the Darts of the 

auls did no Execution, Then a ſecond Company ef the Romans took the. Place 
df the former; and did the ſame thing. In ſhort; no leſſ than fbur Gompanies of 
hem ſucceeded one another, at the Head of the Army; where che) firſt made an 


: 
1 


Attack with their Darts, and then immediately fell back, And this Diſchatge of 
Darts, Which continued a great while, was no ſooner over) but the Romans 
marched up to the Gauls, Sword in Hand, and attacked them on all Sides. This 
nuſual way of fighting had a little terrified. the Enemy. But nevertheleſs, they 
rracked the Dictators Right Wing ſo vigorouſly, chat they would have reuted 


orſemen with them, to be their Guides and Commanders. And in the Night, Frentin. 


Strat. 


df fighting. He drew up his Army ſo, that all thoſe Lgionaries Who uſed, at the Spier. in 
ead of their Legions, to attack the Enemy with a ſork of Patts called Pila, ſue- Celici. 
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Year- of itz if he had not been there himſelf. In order to encourage his Men, he thus 20 
R O M E dreſſed himſelf to Tullius, who was fo carneſt in demanding a Battel : Is this the 
CCCXCV. Effect of your Promiſes? l bat is become of the Ardor of the Soldiers for fightin: | _ 
Sn” Will all your  Boldneſs in the Camp, end in playing the Coward in the Battel? ij MY © 
imfelf, and ſbews you the way to Victory. The > . 


PzT1cvs, Dic- Jpqgy your General. Hie calls you 
tor. Repreaches of Sulpicius were very juſt; and ſo confounded the Romans with Shame : 
that they ran into the Enemy's Battalions like Madmen. There was indeed more *. 


of a ſavage Fierceneſs, than true Courage, in this Attack; but it ſucceeded. The 

Gault were put into Diſorder, and the Romans purſued them; but they rallieg 
near their Right Wing, which kept its Ground. The Dictator therefore flew thi. 
ther, and led the victorious Troops of his own Right Wing againſt it. And then 
he ſent Orders to the Black-Guard Cavalry, to leave their Ambuſcade. They ap- 
cared in the Plain, and marched an indirect Way towards the Camp of the Gay, 

round the Mountain they had been poſted upon. But the Gauls, as ſoon as they 

perceived them, and heard their Shouts, quitted their Ranks, were afraid of being 
ſurrounded, and ran in Confuſion, and with all ſpecd, to defend their Cany, 

Then M. Valerius, the General of Horſe, came and intercepted the F Ugitives, 

He had poſted: himſelf near the Enemy's Camp, (after the Defeat of their Leſt 

Wing) and kept hovering round it, with his Squadrons. So that the Gauls had 
no Retreat left, unleſs to the Woods, and Mountains. And accordingly, they WW 
fled thither for Refuge, but were attacked by the Muleteers, and moſt of them put 
to the Sword. By this means, the Slaughter was greater after the Battel, tha i 
Tus complete Victory left the Republick no Enemies in Latium. The He. 
nici were ſubdued; the Latins quieted, the Gauls vanquiſhed and diſperſed. In ſhon, i 
Rome was almoſt ſettled upon as good a Foot, as it had been, before it was taken C 

by the Senones And ſhe was indebted to Sulpicius's Dictatorſbip for the beſt Pat Wl 

of this great Proſperity. So that the Honours of a Triumph were decreed hin; 

and it was confeſſed, that fince Camillus, no Body had more juſtly deſerved then 
Fab. Capit. than Supicius. The Day on which he entered the City in Triumph, was 7 
Nones of May. And as the Gauls, at that time, loved to adorn themſelves vi 
Collars and 46 Bracelets of Gold, in which almoſt all their Riches conſiſted, aui 
the Dickutor had taken many of them; he made a Preſent of ſome of his Spois 
of this Sort to Jupiter Capitolinus, and ſhut it up in a little Free- ſtone Vault. Af Pe 
Liv. B. 7. c 15. ter this, it is probable Sulpicius abdicated his Dictatorſpbip, and the Government his C 
Year of the State returned into the Hands of the two Conſuls for the Year : And then the uſed o 
R O M E Romans applied themſelves wholly to Works of Peace. Indeed, the Inhabitants ade a 
CE of two of the Cities of the Yoiſti, Velitræ, and 47 Privernum, made fome fre ny Citi 
M. Fazwvs Incurſions into the Naman Territory; but theſe Hoſtilities were then neglected, iver wa 
Aupvsrus, being thought of little Importance. Nevertheleſs, ſome of the Citizens of mH deed; 
Seco, ſeem to have been 1 Diſtrict to put a Stop to them: AuHands, ti 
Conſul. {theſe New. Comets made a new 48 Tribe. To which, if we add the Tribe Publeue Pre 
or rather Popilia, which was alſo newly eſtabliſned; theſe two added to the twenij i iſe the 
five old Triles, made them in all twenty ſeven. The City then enjoyed Tranquifferent 
lity enough to make the People think of publick Games. Camillus had made i ceeded t 
Vow; in the Lear of Nome 386, to celebrate ſome, by way of Thankſgiving, fu raud, an 
46 Bracelets were in Faſhion in ſevetal Nations, - ſeveral old Buildings, about two Miles beyond s attaint 
And in particular, among the Greis and Romans. near the River Amgſaue, on the Side of Auagria 
I be Sabres, according to Livy, wore them on their 48 Theſe two Tribes added to the twenty fuebe 
left Arms. But it was more common to wear them forementioned, make in all twenty ſeven. TI 
; on the right: often, indeed; on both. They were TREE PoMrTINA, took its Name, according i 
worn hoch by Men and Women. They were one Feſtus, from the Pomptin Territory, which wii 
of the Military Rewards the Generals gave to brave called from the City of Pometia, the molt coll 
Soldiers, as appears by the Hiſtorians, and ancient derable City in the whole Canton, which belon 
Inf is, pagckeuber y the following one of Gra- to the Volſei. As to the TRIER PUBLIC, 1 . 
ter. Li Antoxius:! L. F. Fus QuaDrRATUS likewiſe as the former did, in a Part of the TM 
ponarus ronçgumus, ARMILLIS. AB InERI⁰ roy of the Faſſei. But ancient Authors have 
_ C&SARE Bis. Authors mention Gold and Silver ſaid enough of it, to let us know ts exact Sit 
Bracelets, which Were uſed by Great Men. Thoſe tion. This 77e is ſometimes called Popilia, u creſt 
of leſs Valne were fot the meaner Sort of People. ſometimes Publilia, in the ancient Monumen 6 of Mor 


1 Claver thinks Privernum formerly ſtood. be- Parvini thinks it was ſo called, from one of th tizens ſo 
.youd Sezra, in the Road to Terracina, and in a lit- principal Places in the Country where it lay; 1 5585 Ay 
tle Düne in which the little Cie of Piper#o now - Sigawiar gueſſes that Popiline Lomas gave this TAY, Fherfe to 
} : He: declares, that there are yet to be ſeen the Name of -Popilia,,' 1 i Form 
WP: Nene, wes 4. LU aD, 75: WEAK <0: ard ws | e 
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the Peace eſtabliſhed between the People and the Patricians. But it was neceſſary Year of. 
that Rome ſhould enjoy an Interval of Peace for it; which did not happen till R 0 M E 
nine Years after Camillus had made the Vow. And then the Tribunes of the Peo- NY; 
b. at the ſame time corrected an Abuſe, which began to creep into the Republick. M. Fazws 
The New Men being more ambitious of Offices than the moſt noble Patricians, Sire, | 
W canvaſſed for them openly. Nor were they ſatisfied with ſolliciting the Suffrages r 
of the People in the Forum Romanum; they even went to the Country- Fairs, and Conſuls 
other publick Meetings, to buy Votes. The 7 ribune Pætelius therefore drew up a 

Law, againſt a Corruption which was ſo fatal to the publick Welfare; and his 
W Bill both paſſed the Senate, and was accepted in the Comitia. This was the firſt 
Law which was made in Rome, againſt open Canvaſſings for Votes; for that which 
had been made in the Year 332, forbidding all Candidates for Offices to wear Robes 
W whitcr than ordinary, was only a cautionary Law, to prevent even all Appearances 
of intriguing. _ As | TT 8 
F. X. UxpER the ſucceeding Conſuls, the Avarice of the Patricians was, to Year of 
cheir Shame, reſtrained. No ſooner were 49 C. Marcius, ſurnamed Nutilus, and R O A E 
8 Cn. Manlius Imperioſus, elected by the Centuries; but Duilius and Mænius, two da — agg 
of the Tribunes of the People, undertook to regulate the Intereſt which ſhould be C Maxctos 
taken for Loans, for the future. It had long been arbitrary ; and from thence came e 2 
the Ruin and Murmurs of the People. It was therefore determined, at the Re. rzziosus, 
gqueſt of the Tribunes, how much the Creditors ſhould annually receive for their Conſuls. 
Debts. Money was ſettled at one of Cent. and it is ſcarce credible, with what Le. B.7.c16: 
© Grecedine(s the People preſſed the paſſing, and confirming this Law, which they 59 
thought favoured them. VV VN 
SW BUT it is probable, the Patricians, being diſpleaſed with a Law, which was a 
Clog to their Covetouſneſs, and ſet Bounds to their Profits, thought to revenge 
Whcmſclves on the Plebeians. Licinius Stolo had long been a formidable Adver- 
ary to the Nobility. They could not forget that he had given them their greateſt 
ounds, in his Tribuneſbips; which laſted no leſs than ten Years together, contrary 
o Law. This Licinius Stolo, had been the Author, or Promoter at leaſt, of the 
Pour Laws, which were ſo fatal to the Patrician Party. And the time was now 
Wome, for the Nobility to make him feel the Weight of their Reſentments. Tho” Lv. 2.7. c:16, 
his Plebeian had been twice Conſul, yet he was brought before the Tribunal of On * 1 
CPopilius Lænas, the preſent Prætor. His Accuſation turned ſo much the more. and Pn. b. 
his Confuſion, becauſe he had himſelf been the Author of the Law, he was ac- 18. «+ 
Wuſcd of breaking. We have already obſerved, that the People had formerly 
ade a Law, at the Inſtigation of L. Sextius, and Licinius Stolo, which forbad 
Iny Citizen to poſſeſs more than five hundred Acres of Land. But now this Law- 
iver was himſelf in Poſſeſſion of a thouſand, contrary to his own Law. He had 
Widced 51 emancipated his Son, and put him in the nominal Poſſeſſion of half his 
ands, the better to cover his Breach of this Law. But it was eaſy to prove before 
e Prætor, that this Emancipation was made purely to evade the Law. Other- 
iſe the Father, and the emancipated Son, had been, in the Eye of the Law, two 
fferent Perſons, and the thouſand Acres when divided between two, had not 
Kceeded the Limits the Law preſcribed. In. ſhort, Licinius was convicted of | 
raud, and 52 fined 10000 Aſſes of Braſs. Which "Condemnation of a Man, who 327 5 io. 
ss attainted for having broken his own Law; was thought by the Romans fo ex- Arbuibnot. 
aordinary, that all their Hiſtorians have mentioned it, as a very unuſual Caſe, 
14JJͥĩ]ðVꝛ ahhs% 27 to. goiicn } i nat Tang lon 3 ama oy, 
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49 Neither Diodorus, Livy, nor Caſſodorur, men- ing him from his Father's Authority, has been men- 
a the Surname of either. of, theſe/ Comſalt; and tioned/ before, To. which we ſhall here add, tha 
Greek Tables omit: both; their Præmamina, But oe Emperor Jaſtinian abolithed thoſe tedious an- 
; 4% Capizolini give Manlius both the Surnames filly, Ceremonies, which. a learned Cinis calls the 
mperioſus and Capitolinus. This was his ſec ond Wor the Romas Laws, in their Infancy. 
pjulſbip. bs 5 4048405 Vt jp 82 5a; he 10000 Aſſes of Braſs, at the Rate of a 
0 Tacitus has Reaſon to ſay, Axnal. 6. that th French Sol, per As, don't amount to more than 
ws of the Twelve Tables had already fixed the 30 Livres of . French. Money. But according to 
reſt of Money at 1 per Cent. It is probable the the Weight, and in Proportion to the preſent Va- 
Citizens ſoon broke thto a "ys Which re- lue, of 12222 Brass, the Fine will amount to 
ned their Avarice; and this obliged Livres; 85has been already obſerved 

| arts ot this 22 N Tod bales. vt 


15 | the Tribunes 6700 French. 
e 2 to renew it. ; Sa F 
he Form of emancipating a Son, and free. 
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Fu" +" Arzu theſc inteline Commotions, the Romans reſolved to enter upon a foreign 

RO, M F War. The Inhabitants of Yelztr# and Privernam had openly declared againſt the / 

8 A Republick, the laſt Lear: and fhe had deferred puniſhing them. The Conſu Mar. 1 
C Muctus ciut Was therefore commiſſioned” to reyenge the Cauſe of Rome. He marched MW Þ 
Ruruus, Cs. therice With an Army, and entered the Tetritory of Privernum. This was the b. 
ns. Capital of the Fe; the Lands belonging to it, were fruitful ; and a long Peace 5. 
Conful. had given the Inhabitants time to breathe, and increaſe their Wealth. So that the ch 


Soldicrs enriched thetnſelves with the Booty they got there. For the Conſul re. in 

ſerved 53 none of it for the publick Treaſury. By this means the General got te Co 

Aﬀettion of his T roops.. They were ready to undertake any thing, under his 11. 

Command. Marciuſ therefore had thoughts of forcing the Enemy s Camp, which 

was poſted near Privernum, and of laying Siege to the City; and in order to take 

i of the good Diſpoſſtion of his Ns, he beſpoke them thus. If 30; 

we me, not to be more intent upon Plunder than upon bling, Twill: . 

* make. you Maſters of the Enem s E ntrenchments. After the Viftory 

„ 1X2 Le, Thnow bow to reward your Moderation. ¶ give up the Booty of both Cam 

24d Cit "wholly 70 ou. Thus we ſee, that the Romans, at this time, were not 

BD | led to Vietory by the lole Love of Glory, or their Country. The Hopes of Plun- 

© - +...) der was their Nike Incentive to behave themfelves yaliantly. They demanded 1 

I 1 with great Shouts; and full of Hopes, and Courtage, fell on the Enemy with 

| - Their firſt Attack was ſo vigorous, that Tulbiis, the Centurion before-men. 

I 9? Who loved Diſcipline, and was beloved by the Soldiers, took notice of it 

IJ to the Genetil, © 17% fee, ſaid he to him, How" your Troops keep their Mord! Af. 

ter which, .he threw down his Javelin, drew his Sword, joined the Commander 

of the Troops, and fell upon th Enemy. The Privernates tetired upon the fil 

Onſet; and chef being püt into Diſordet, and ronted, fled for Refuge to Privy. 

num. "The Roman Ar ee them with ſuch Ardor, that they followed then 

cloſe, to the Foot of the Walls; and prepared to take the City, by Aſſault, with 

out delay,” < But the Privernates prevented the ſacking of their City, by their Submiſ 

ſion. "Th " ſurten red up Privernum to the Conſul. So that Marcius having me. 

” W Honoiits F Triumph, by this glorious Campaign; 1 he entred triun- 
. Gin. to. Rome, © only he firſt {6 „ an 

115 be Ciel f Maulius, the (ec 4 Conf did not fiat Us of his Col 

1 oY # woe 920 Enttöſtel him "with- the Conduct” of an Army in Hetruris + 

g Ant the Fatt 72 PH Bad 1 SpA, declared ebe 8. to the Republic 
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gedit faith >. 142, Ten 18 os ay: The 
z In thische Cooſal Femy to — deviated foe: of i * old. 1 biration, 1 were origirally Greeks, Wy 
e £0 on Cuſto wth '6bliged the General the Temple of Juno, which was built at Falri, 
at Jeaſt"the Part of the Spoils ta- It was built upon the ſame Plan as that of Anu: 
- ii fan! br 1 the pnblick Treaſury. And the fame. Fange, were obſerved in the d. 
This 5.19, their 2 "Na Te Eribces, in both. Prieſteſſes had the Care of ths 
ave. rb 18 rib my the People. mple. A young Vi called in Greek, Ka 

Edin thienes 26 ff e eie ſhe carried a | Backer on. her Head, b 

— of 158 F cs hls Bop CIT - Choirs of Girls ſung Hymn 
d in their own Languages. Szrabo ut 


* e e 55 c 7 Ps Ebhlſder⸗ I. K 15 B. ſuppoſe e, without Reaſon, that ih 


9 6880 Daabade of Faliſes* 2 10 called from 4 City of that Nang 
„ Hereriat! of Folly cams hs (originally. Greeks. which was different Falerti. The Work 


well ; 2 un- the latter are theſe: urs gnorar conditam eſſe l. 
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nued here ſeveral Ages. Dion. Hal. ſpeaking of The Abridger of St Stephens, is of the Hans Opium 

Falerii, the capital Too of this Canton, ſays, that OuAlxe; 36A "Trades Aran lags Oe! oi der 
there were 19727 1 73 Cs of its A” - But it is e from m es in Lin 

onuments wh 38 which * — ages in Li of Talſi 

&d"the'( Gd, theNa ear Vs Nags Was given only to the Count) 

'*He levers 488 D ry This Hiſtorian Knew no ol 

| Sy Which belonged to the Falci; but Faleri. Ti 
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The Romans had not forgotten the Injuries they had formetly done them. The Fa. Vear of 
| liſci had joined with the Tarquinenſes the laſt Year, and aſſiſted them, with their Of E 
Infantry. Nor was this all. Aſter Fabius“ Defeat by the Tarquinienſes, ſome of | * 
his Soldiers had fled to Falerii for Refuge, as to a City in Amity with the Romamt C Marcie 
but the Fallſci had detained them, and refuſed to ſurrender them up to the Re- rms 3 
publick, tho demanded by the Feciales. Theſe were the two Affronts given by prniosvs, 
the Faliſci, whom Manlius went to puniſh. But there was nothing memorable Conſuls. 
in the Advantages he gained over them. Nothing was talked of in Nome, but this 
Conſul's Attempt againſt the Conſtitution. He had ventured to aſſemble the Co. Le. B75 ed. 
mitia by Tribes, near Sutri, and had there made a Law, in his Camp, and at the 
Head of his Army; which was a Novelty, that might prove dangerous to the Com- 
mons. The Senate had indeed conſented to this Law, and perhaps had even drawn 
it up. It was thereby enacted, That the 20% part of the Price of every Slave that 
vas ſold, ſhould be paid into the publick Treaſury. This was a pretty good way to 
il it, cho then very much exhauſted. So that, the Law had paſſed, by the Favour of 
the Conſeript Fathers, notwithſtanding its Irregularity. But in order to have aſ- 
ſembled the Comitia by Tribes, in a legal manner, ſeyeral Formalities ought to have 
deen obſerved, which were then omitted. Every Tribe ought to have been ſum- 
moned by Name: They could not be legally aſſembled any where, but within the 
Compaſs of Rome and the Law ought to have been ptopoſed three Market-Days. 
The Tribunes of the People therefore thought this Step of the Conſul Manlius might 
be of dangerous Conſequence to the publick- Liberty. I it not to be ſuſpected, 
bid they, that the Tribes were forced to give their Suffrages out of Fear, when aſc 
nbled in 2 Camp, hy a Conſul in Arms? Beſides, were not the Soldiers, who 
Wy were ſworn to obey their General, obliged of courſe to give their Suffrages as he 
thought fit? In order therefore to prevent the Inconyeniencies that might ariſe 
from theſe military Comitia, the Tribunes of the People got a Law paſt, which for- 
bad any Man to aſſemble the People in Comitia, any where but in Rome, under 
ain of Death. But it is not any where ſaid, that the Law for paying the 200 
art of the Price of every Slave 35, was repealed. However, the T; ribunes of the 
ple wiſely provided againſt future Inconyeniencies, by reſtraining this growing 
BT yranny of the Conſuls; who would have poſſeſſed themſelves of the Power of 
Walling any Laws, how diſadvantageous ſoever to the Commons, neee 
FS. XI. Tux Plebeians were alſo made more powerful than ves] by this Humiliation' Year of 
f the: Conſul, and Senate. The next Year, (in which M. Fabius Ambuſtus, and R O M E 
4 Popilins Lænas, were both Confuls, the ſecond time) ſhewed the Aſcendant 0 
ople had gained over the Patricians. We ſhall ſoon fee the igheſt Dignity in M. Fass 
one, in the Hands of a Plebeian; and many Victories gained, by Generals choſen peru, 
ut of the People. As ſoon as the Conſuls were entred upon their Office; they Lan e 
oſe their military Employments by Lot. Popilius Lunus, a Plebeian, commanded ſuls. 
ee Army which was appointed to act againſt the Tjbu#tes,”' What Reaſon the No- =: #:7-417+ 


„* had for declaring War againſt the Inhabitants of T ur, Hiſtory has not told ; 

Ws But it may be ſuppoſed to have been only on account of ſome freſh'Robberies | 

bey had committed in the Roman Territory. Vopilius therefore made 'Reptifals; 

ed their Lands in return; and as no Enemy appeared in the Feld. but they 

ontinued ſhut he found it an eafy/ Matter to revenge him- 
; | MR of © aft” oSi,.tr 


| j elf upon them. fic FE 11 1 ip, HR $9315 20 S067 CHLE ANST ner 
s for the Cunſul Collegue, he undertook a more difficult Affair. i 
© marched out of Nome, to make War with the Faliſti, and Tarquinienſes, united. 
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, That it was built upon the Ruins of ole Ad not code originally from the Afdeaten. 
dee, Firgil calls the Inhabitants. of this City: F this Law Aly Hg liſhed, it is certain, 


Equity, according to Servixs's lüterhrett afterwards zeyived.; fince it was in being, in, 
| aefyue Faliſeos, Eyed 7. becaules accord- the lager Ages of the Roman Empire. Tacks tiye 
o him, the Decempviri had from them the Law the o payed, th 77 85 Hint Part of the Price 


4 Pecjales, which, was inſerted in the 12 Slaves, by way; af Tax. But, according to D. 
99 2 ch zhey had brought from G this Tax was afterwards reduced to, a Sfiicth | 4 
44 ** Rang, + 10 
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186 Te. ROMAN HISTORY. Book Xy 
Year, of veral times 36 practiſed fince, in different Places. Their Prieſts made Snakes of 
ROME Ribbons of different Colours, which they carried in one hand, and lighted Plam. 
boar in the other; and affecting the Air of Futies, advanced towards the En. 
M. Fm trenchments of the Romans. A Sight, which at firſt affrighted them. They though 
AunvSTUS, themſelves ſuttqunded by a Legion of infernal Spirits. It was as much as the Conſul 
L Lieutenant Generals, and Legionary Tribunes, could do, to recover them from 
ſuls. their Ftight: but they, at length, made them aſhamed of being terrified with Bus. 
Lov. By: ap beats, like Children. And when once recovered from this childiſh Fear, they 
ane turned their Rage, and Arms, againſt theſe pretended" Spectres, and diſperſed they, 
Aster this, they fell upon the Enemy, beſieged their Camp, forced it, and after 


7 


having plundered it, returned to their own” Entrenchments. In their way, the 
made themſelves merry with their own Eright, and the Enemy's filly Artifice. 
Bur in the mean time, the Targuinienſes and Faliſci were raiſing up more for 
midable Enemies to Rome, than Prieſts metamorphoſed into Furies. They Fire 
up all Hetruria againſt the Republick. The whole Nation of the Hetrurians wey 
Already upon their March towards the Roman Tertitory, and were advanced as {x 
» as the Place called 57 The Salt-Pits, on the Banks of the Her. Their Approach 
therefore threw the Namans into-a Conſternation : and they had recourſe to thei 
uſual: Remedy in great Emergencies. The Conſul Popilius, doubtleſs in the Ab. 
ſence” of his Collegue, named a Dictatar: and as he was a Plebeian himſelf be 
raiſed C. Marcius Rutilus to the Dictatorſbip, who was a Plebeian likewiſe. The 
latter was a Man of approved Valour. He had been Conſul the laſt Year, and hal 

Ff. Capit. enjoyed the Honours of a Triumph, after the Defeat of the Privernates. The ney 
Liv. B.. ci. Djttator alſo choſe. a Plebeian to be his General of Horſe ; whoſe Name wy 
C. Plautius Proculus. So that the Government of the Republick was almoſt eu. 


Ibid. 
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abſent, and in all probability purſuing the Victory over the Hetrurians : Year of 


jbius Was ö fruriaus: f 
2 this tcaſon the Nobility raiſed Difficulties againſt holding theſe Comitia. R O M E 


The Pretence made uſe of, to prevent any Plebeian, even tho a Dictator, or a Sn. 

Conſul, from preſiding in the Comitia, Mas that of Religion. The Pontifical Laws M. |Favivs 

required, that the Election of chief Magiſtrates ſhould be conſecrated by Huguries; 1 | 

nnd Augaries, ſaid they, belong of right only to the Nobility; And for this time, the IA, Con- 
W Nobilicy. prevailed.» The Dilfator Marcins, and the Conful Popilius, were excluded ſuls. 

gom preſiding in Camitia, on account of their Birth. And therefore, as there was 

Neceſſity of having ſome Magiſtrate of the firſt Rank, to preſide in them, the 

nRepublick was forced to have recourſe to an Interregnum. Six Patricians were 

WS choſen to govern it, by turns. Their Names were, Q. Servilius Ahala, M. Fabius, 

. Manlius, C. Fabius, Sulpicius, and D. imilius: To whom 55 Livy adds two 

more, who ſeem to us to be Supernumeraries; and to have been probably put into 

his Manuſcripts, by the Miſtake. of the Copy iſts. From the Beginning of this In. Year of 

erregnum, the Patricians managed their Affairs ſo well, that they hoped to have R O M E 

only Patriciqus in the Conſulſbis; tho one of the Conſuls had been a Patrician, CCCXCVIL 

and the other a Pleberan, for eleven Years laſt paſt. They held the Camitia, when — 

it was Faliuss Turn to preſide in them; and were indeed ſo ſucceſsful, as to pre- vun. 

vent any Pleleians being elected. So that the Plebeiaus were, for ſome time, ex- 

cluded: from the higheſt Offices, in the very Year; in which they triumphed moſt: 

and it is ſcarce to be conceived, how ſenſible an Affliction this unforeſeen Stroke 


er the Election: Year of 
Nut whether they made War with the Tihurtes jointly, and under the ſame Auguries, 3 


r whether they ſeparated, and one led his Army into the Territory of Tibur, and 


r Decemwviri;' fa rult ouar 


3 1018 1 38 
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58 Theſe ae 5 71 agiſtrates, are Quin know the 
Servilius, and e D Nd: cre Wok | 
probably the Tame Perſons as Quintus Ser vilius, 2 Miles North of the Ty 
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28 m. ROMAN HISTORY. Book x1 


Year of PROS , and ſometime obeying, what Equality will there be in the 50 
NO ee, all ai ale er be an unt Side, and the other be condemned 70 . 
Soc -petual Slavery? Which Lamentations had indeed the Air of Sedition; but h w. 


5 & Furies Malecontents had no one to head them. The Tribunes of the People raiſed e En 


0 


FPxricus, M. Tumult; but there was no body to regulate the Motions of the enraged Popuæ Wl of 
3 The People went down to the Cainpus Martius, ſeveral times, in order to p rocey in. 
Conſab. to Elections : but the Comitia were always interrupted by popular Commotim and 

| Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls Rood the Shock of theſe fruitleſs Storms, with Conſt, for 
At length, a Day came, on which there were greater Diſturbances in the C at! 
than uſual. The greateſt number of the People cried out, that they ought is 
only to diſſolve the Aſſembly, but likewiſe leave Rome, and ſeparate themſzly ©. 

| From: the Patricians, as formerly; and a great number of Mutineers did in u 
uit the Campus Martins, leaving only the leaſt paſſionate behind them: But thy, till, 

who remained, gave their Suffrages for two Patricians, whereby the Heftion 1 

ee in; their Favour. 

Year of . XIII. Tavs:%. M. Fabius Ales, eind; 7. Quiacrius Do; both 7, 
ROME ane, took Poſſeſſion of the Conſular Dignity. But nevertheleſs, there is rein e! 
S ſuppoſe, from the different Accounts of Authors, that there was then a Schin i 
M. Fazrvs in Nome; and that thoſe who ſeparated from the Comitia, choſe Plebeian Conſu, 


1 Livy ſays, he had read the Name of M. Popilius, a Pleleian, among this Ver 5 
vs Px»xvs, CN, in ſome: Annals. On the other hand, the Greet Tables make Marcins th ects 
Conſuls. Pleheian, the Collegue of T. Quinctius, in the. Conſulſbip for this Year. | My ni 
; not then be from hence ſuppoſed; that the different Parts of the divided People 1 7 
D.Sic. Caſal. Choſe different Conſuss ? As for ourſelves, we build upon the Authority of th "A k 
Liv. B. y. c. 18. 1 # Capitol, and other Writers of Antiquity; and therefore MRI: Only 5 
M. Fabius Amluſtus, and T. Quinctius Pennus, for Conſu ls. © 5 

TSE two Patrician Collegues, both took the Field, but on \difforetie. Expek *: F 

tions. The War with the Tiburtes fel! by Lot, to Fabius ; ; and the War with it f * 

Ti arquinienſes, to Quinctius. Both were ſucceſsful Campaigns to the Nom 4 th 

but Fabius had the Advantage of ſubduing his Enemies, without much Blood. WG g 

He took 2 Seſſula,- à City of the Tihurtes,' and was already preparing to take th Mher: 

/ Teſt of theit Caſſles and Towns, by force: but the Fear of his Arms made the En 4 Al 

m more tratable, - The Inhabitants of Tibur knew their own Intereſt ; 291 u ed, 
 recourle to the Conquęrors Clemency, ſurrendred at Diſcretion, | and put ali m ente 
Country under the Dominion of the Republick. An advantageous Conqut, 1 
Which delivered the Romans from the Hoſtilities of a Nation, which was the nut o A 
troubleſome, for being near: and therefore a Triumph was decreed the Cor frar; 

Fa. cl. . of che 7 Homies, [who enced; Rowe i in Pottip, on * he Third of the Nom T 
| une. x , 464118 aa0: es of 
. Tas Battel Quinttiue fought: wich the 7 arquinienſer, was indeed more bla en h 

Wy and leſs deciſive: ſo that he was not honoured with a Triumph. But the Roma ugs 
Had thereby the barbarous Pleaſure of ſatisfying their Revenge; by reaking ticit ent te 

Hands in the Blood of the Conquered: It has been obſerved, that the Tarquaii: ; The 

ſes. had the Cruelty, about four Years befote, to maſſacre 307 Roman olds the Rom 

whom they had taken after a Defeat: and the Namaus had:now.an Opportunity of Bly but 

ing Reptiſals. Quinctius, after he had ſeen. great Multitudes of theſe Hum, rd reti 

rien En in Battel, ad taken a great numbet of Priſoners. ;.; and the Cunſil cor: WP inhabit 


rrary\ toche Cuſtom af the Romaut, who generally contented themſelves with 1. 
dycing thoſe they had taken in War to Slaverys put all who eſcaped in the Butt 
Lie. B. c ig. to the Sword: only he reſetved 358 of theſe miſerable Captiyes, and ſent them in 
Nome. Theſe were the moſt conſiderable among the Priſoners ? and the Scout 

made them an Example of Terror to the neighbourin by te They wet 1 

fal 'with Rods, in the Forum; and then beheaded, He, be 
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whom. the Faft 7 give. the two gurnames he knows not where the ancient City of Sufſpla tor | 
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Tusk Victories extended the Reputation of the Romans, to Nations, with Year of 
whom the Republick had been very little concerned. The 63 Fanmiter ſent an * O-M E 
| Embaſly to'them, and courted their Friendſhip, and the Senate concluded a Treaty | . 
of Alliance with them, u on the foot, as J believe; of the Confederacy of the La- M. Fazws 
tins and Hernici. The Sanmites, without making any Alteration in their Laws, 2 
and Government, engaged to furniſh the Republick with Troops, as it had Occaſion Pexnus, Con- 
for them; and the Republick promiſed to protect them againſt all their Enemies, fuls. 
at home and abroad. Thus Rome advanced, by very inſenſible Steps, to that im- 
menſe Grandeur, at which ſhe at laſt arrived, , Net 
F. XIV. SUcH was the Situation of the Affairs of the Romans, in the Cloſe Year of 
Jof the fourth Century, after the Foundation of their City. The People continued x O M EE 
ſtill inclined to get one Plebeian, at leaſt, choſen Conſul; but the Commons were  S<EC- 
Wn ſo bad a Condition, as would not ſuffer them to form, or carry on, any In- C $vrricws 
Wrigues. Tho' the Intereſt of Money borrowed, had been conſiderably leſſened; in Th. M. 
larour of the Plebeians, they found the principal Sums alone ſufficient to keep them Poriicol A 
own. This was an Advantage the Nobility had over them, and they made uſe Conſuls. 
Pf it, to impriſon them, and reduce them to Slavery. The Plebeians had there- 
ore neither Courage, nor Strength enough, to maintain their Rights, and ſecure 
he Conſulſbip to themſelves. So that the Patricians became Maſters of the Comi- 
Wc, and got two of their own Body, namely, 54 C. Su/picius Peticus, and M. Va. 
W-rius Poplicola, choſen Conſuls. The Romans had then more Enemies than one 
pon their Hands. The Tarquinienſes, the Inhabitants of Cre, the Faliſci, and 
ie Volſci, either actually diſturbed the Quiet of the Romans, or were preparing 
ork for their Valour. But the Republick, which could not provide for ſo many 
Vars at once, inclined moſt to extend her Limits on the Side of Hetruria. The 
erites, though hitherto in Alliance with the Romans, yet had thoughts of re- 
plting, and ſeemed diſpoſed to ſurrender themſelves up to the Tarquinienſes. 
s the City of Cære was near Targuinia, theſe two Nations often intermarried; 
d theſe Alliances, had gained the Tarquinienſes the Affections of the Cærites. 
ome Was therefore preparing to puniſh the one, and turn their Forces againſt the 
her; when an Embaſly from the Latins diverted them from that Deſign. Theſe: 
d Allies repreſented, That the Volſci, who were always reſtleſs, tho often ſub- 
cd, had drawn together an Army; and after having ravaged Latium, were ready 
enter the Roman Territory. So that theſe Motions, which threatned Rome 
both Sides, obliged the Senate to divide the Forces of the Republick, and raiſe 
yo Armics. It fell to Supicius's Lot to command that which was deſigned for 
rruria; and to Valeriuss, to conduct that which was to march againſt the Yol- 
| The Conſuls took the Field; and Valerius was already encamped on the Con- 
es of the Territory of Tuſculum, in order to ſtop. the Incurſions of the Volſti; 
Wen he was, all on a ſudden, recalled to Rome; to nominate a Dictator. Sul- 
uss Letters had terrified the Senate. They imported, That his Army was not ſuf- 
Dient to ſuppreſs the Infolence of the united Targuinienſes and Cærites; That the 
3 The Samnites and the Sabines were, according ver Sagre, or La Sasgro, oi the North; and Cam- 
the Roman Writers and ancient Geographers, ori- pauia, properly ſo called, to the South. This Coun- 
ally but one Nation. And being afterwards di- 5 contained the preſent County of Moliſa, Part of 
ed into two Nations, thoſe who advanced Weſt- The Hieber Abrnzzo, the Capitanata, and Terra di 
ed retained their old Denomination of Sabine Lavoro. Feſtus pretends, that the Name of the 
inhabited that Part of Italy near Latium, which Samnites, or Saunites, was taken from thoſe Darts 
called, from them, Sabinia. The others ſpread which the Greeks called came, and which werepret- 
mſelves Eaſtward, and poſſeſſed themſelves of a o much like the Veruta of the Romans. Theſe 
ie Tract of Ground, reaching from the Confines Arms were in Uſe among the Samnites, as appeats 
Vu Latium, to the Borders of Apulia and La- by theſe Words of Virgil, Aineid 7. | 
a, The ſeveral Names of Sabinites, Sabwites, Et Tereti pugnant mucrone, verugue Sabello. 
| Sabell;, which Authors give theſe People, ſhew Feſtas ſays indeed, that the Samwizes being c | 
| Origin. Theſe are they whom the Greeks . by the Sabines, fled for Refuge, under the Conduct 
led Zzwirz;; and hence came the Name of Sam- of their Leader Canns Caſtronius, to a Hill, which 
Which the Romans gave them. Several other was called Sammium. And Strabo repeats all the 
wons ſprung from this People, namely, the Pi- Partioulars of this Story; but nevertheteſs acknow- 
im, Veſtini, Marrucini, Frentani, Peligni, Hir. ledges; that the Sammites were originally Sabimes. . 
„ and Marfi, who all diſperſed | into different This is likewiſe Varro's Opinion, B. 6. de Ling. Lat. 
ons on the Eaſt of Italy, where each Nation 64 Cains Sulpicius Peticus was now raiſed to the 
8 RIF a little Territory. So that the Name and Gonſulſhip; the fourth time; and Marcus Valerias 
* of the Sammnites were, after this Separation, Poplicola, the ſecond. Caffiodorns, and Driodorus, 
und within the Bounds of Samnium: that is, both negle& to give us the Surnames of theſe Con- 
een the Country of the Valſct, on the Weſt; the ſlr; and the Greek Tables omit both their Præno- 
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NT Vulturnus, Or Voltorno, on the Eaſt; the Ri- mize. : 


ol. II. 1 . Faliſei 
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Year. of Faliſci had joined them; That the former had already plundered the Country, round 
RO M E about the Roman S eie near the Tyber, and had carried their Booty to the Cris, 
, and That laſtly, it was not to be doubted, but the latter had joined with the Targuini 
Nate enſes in this Expedition. In order therefore to have a third Army raiſed, to . 
Toxewawvs, poſe. the Cærites, whilſt one of the Conſuls kept the T arquinienſes and Faliſc; ii ill #, 
Dietator. Awe, and the other the Yolſti; the Senate obliged Valerius to name a Dictas, Ml (e] 
The Perſon choſen, was that T. Manlius Torquatus, who had ſignalized him: WR 
ſome Years before, in a ſingle Combat, with a proud Gaul, whom he ſtripped of 
his Gold Collar: and his Election ſeems to have been irregular. This brave Romy 
had never been Conſul, and the Conſulſbip was a neceſſary previous Step to the Yi. 
 tator/bip. - But Valerius regarded nothing but Manliuss Merit in the Choice; any 
his Nomination was not contradicted; tho” it ſeemed to be contrary to Law. 4, 
ſoon as the Dictator was nominated, he choſe Cornelius Coſſus to be his Maſter of 
Horſe; and theſe two brave Men may be ſaid to have wanted nothing to ſignalir 
themſelves in their Employments, but Enemies to fight with. 
* MAN LIU s firſt Buſineſs was to proclaim War with the Cærites, in a lay: 
ful manner, both by the Authority of the Senate, and the Edict of the Peopk. Wi 
And then, without raiſing new Troops at pleaſure, the Dictator contented him; Mi 
with a, Conſular Army; that is, 55 as I underſtand it, with two Roman Legim Wi 
and ſome Auxiliaries from the Allies. Which firſt Preparations were enough dc 
themſelves to terrify the Cerites. They perceived the Republick ſhewed a grem Wi 
Deſire of declaring War with them, than their Hoſtilities had deferved ; and there. 
fore ſoon made amends: for the little Ravages they had committed in the Nona 
Lands, by a ſpeedy Repentance. Being convinced that they never could be ab: Wc 
to raiſe Forces enough, to equal thoſe of the Romans, and being full of Indigm Wl 
tion againſt the Tarquinienſes, for having drawn them into fo troubleſome a Qua. Wl 
rel, they neither raiſed Troops, nor made any Preparations for War. They mat 
it their Buſineſs to ſend Deputies to Rome, from all their Towns, to implore th 
Clemency of the Romans. Theſe Ambaſſadors were at firſt received by the Senat i 
with ſome Indignation. They were referred by them, to treat with the Peop: Wl 
about their Reconciliation : and the Cærites hoped they ſhould be able to obtu Wl 
their Favour, by religious Conſiderations. It may be remembred, that when Rm MU 
was taken by the Gauls, Cære had been an Ahlum to the Veſtals, and tutcly 
Gods of the Romans : and this was the TOR, the Ambaſſadors made uſe of, val 
move the common People to pity them. When they had obtained leave to (pt 
in the Comitia, they firſt turned their Eyes, and lifted up their Hands in a ſuppliu 
| manner, towards the Temple of Veſta, and the Habitation of the Veſtals and u 
Liv. B.7.c.20- liſices; and then ſaid: Diſdain not, O ye Gods, whom we [a to from the 118 
ſults of. the Barbarians; and Tou, Romans, who found a ready Retreat anom ui 
in your. Aﬀtitiions.; Diſdain not, to have ſome regard to us, in our Misfortum 
Have we deſerved to be ſo haſtily reckoned among your Enemies? Shall ſone i 
e Acts. of Hoſtuity, occaſioned rather by Ties 7 Blood and Relations, than a 
ſettled Hatred," or Fury, break all the Ties of a Friendſhip, which was ara 4 
= Religion ? Shall a ſmall Fault, in which there was no premeditated Deſign ni ern 
l Miſchief, make you forget the Zeal with which we ſerved you, when you "F-""<cic 
| moſt in Deiftreſs.? The Tarquinienſes, your Enemies, as they paſſed 7 * the Cen 
. Territories, enticed ſome of our Husbandmen to go with them, in hopes of Plau hoſen > 
This, is all our Crime. And what is the Satitfactiom you demand for it? Wwe I 2 Gn 


"is Jou, Romans, have us ſurrender up the Offenders; or do you require, tha ee 
ſhould Puniſh: them ourſelves? Only give us your Commands, of ther ſbal if 1 f 10 


abered. Hut at the ſame time, let it be remembred, That Cære was formerly cn 
crated, I the Reſidence of your Gods; and That your Prieſts met with an honow 


: 65 We have Reaſon to believe, that all the in the Year 259, when they had Wars with the 
Troops of the Republick were then but four Le- ſes, Sabines and Aqui, who then attacked them, 
giant, from ſeveral Paſſages of Livy, and particu- all Sides. Then ten Legiont were raiſed, 

= 1 0 E he ſays, AY. that 2 Peo- were divided into three i 2.— — * 
ple aſſumed a Right of nominating ſixteen Zegionary extraordinary Caſe. Generally ſpeaking, the 
Juanes, to be divided among the four 5 it Ay Armies which were divided betwech the two Cl | 
_ Whence we infer likewiſe, that this Number was were not to conſiſt of more than two Legi9”%, 
not increaſed for a long while, except in E- excluſive of the Troops which the Confe dem 
mergencies, when the Romans had ſeveral Enemies ties raiſed voluntarily, or by Compact, for tbe 

_ to, contend with, at the ſame time; 2s it happened vice of the Republick, Rec 
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ion, and your Veſtals with an Aſylum there. Shall that City be given up a Year of 
Prey to the Fury of your Soldiers, which was the Receptacle of your Religion, when ROME 


irives from Rome? A Diſcourſe, which, with the Repentance of the Cærites, 


= :ziſcd the 
E. Romans, that a -e. 
(cclves. Nor was this all that was to be ſaid in favour of theſe new Enemies. 
heir former Benefactions alſo pleaded ſtrongly for them, and Gratitude prevailed 
over the Rigour of Juſtice, So that the Republick received them into Favour, and 
ST .-:ntcd them a Truce of an hundred Years. From which we may infer, that their 
+ former Alliance with the Romans, was not like that of the Latins and Hernici. 
WS The Treaty the Republick made with the latter, ſubjected them to her in ſome 
meaſure; and, properly ſpeaking, they were become the Subjects of the Romans, 
under the Title of Allies. But the Cærites had never been more, than barely the 
friends of the Romans, and ſuch they ſtill continued to be. | | | 
Tan Dictator therefore, inſtead of marching againſt them, turned his Arms 
BS :cainſt the Faliſci, the Allies of both the Tarquinienſes and Cærites. But the Ene- 
ny left the Field. So that, Manlius, after he had laid their Country waſte, led 
Wback his Legions to the City, with no other Glory, but that of having filled her 
Enemies with Terror. The reſt of his Dictatorſbip, and of the Year, was ſpent 
in Works of Peace. The Walls of Rome were repaired, the Towers rebuilt, and 
the Temple of Apollo conſecrated, The City continued undifturbed with any Di- 
Wviſions, till the time came for proceeding to the Election of new Conſuls. The 
BD:Zator, who was to preſide in it, intended to prevent any Pleberan's being 
lected. But the Tribunes of the People ſaw through his Deſigns, and revived the 
Wold Quarrels between the Patricians and Pleberans, about the Conſulſhip. They 
Wnſifted, that the Licinian Law, which gave at leaſt one of the Conſulſhips to the 
Plebeians, ought to take place: whilſt the Dictator proteſted, he would rather ab- 
Wolutely aboliſh the Conſulſpip in the Republick, than ſuffer any P/ebeizn to be 
Waiſcd to this ſupreme Dignity. But the Obſtinacy of the D&4tor ruined the Af- 


Wſcmbling the Comitia by Centuries, and by that means gained time, Manliuss 
Dictatorſbip, and the Conſuls Year, both expired at the end of fix Months; and an 
terregnum enſued. But thoſe, who had then the Government in their Hands, 
Wound both Parties irreconcilable. It is well known, that theſe Governors, in In. 
rregnums, ruled each five Days ſucceſſively; and ten of theſe Five-Day-Reigns 
ere already paſſed, and the Tribunes of the People could not yet be brought to 
bate of their Pretenſions, or ſuffer the Comitia to aſſemble, for the Election. So 


Wt laſt in an open Revolt. And indeed, to their Murmurings about this laſt Matter 
f Diſcontent, the People began already to add Complaints, in relation to the 
ebts, which overwhelmed them, Theſe they uttered in their private Aſſemblies, 
nd were more ſtrongly affected with them, than with the Neglect of the Licinian 
aw. When therefore L. Cornelius Scipio was, in his Turn, declared the eleventh 
overnor of the Republick, during the IJnterrægnum; the Conſeript Fathers gave him 
irections, to ſatisfy the People; to let the Perth Law take place; to aſſemble 
be Centuries in the Campus Martius; and to permit one of the Conſuls to be 
oſen out of the Pleleians. The Perſons elected, 55 were Publius Valerius Popli- 
g., a Patrician, and C. Marcins Rutilus, a Plebeian, who was now raiſed to this 


* 


WO tice, a ſecond time. 


o : . 


S. XV. Tas firſt Buſineſs of the Republick, under theſe new Conſuls, was to regu- 
ee the Payments of the Debtors, and to get them diſcharged from their Creditors. 
Il Parties were then inclined to live in Concord, and the Intereſt of Loans was 
he only Obſtruction to their Re- union. But this Difficulty was removed by the 
Wiſdom of the Conſult. They no longer conſidered the Relief of the Debtors, as 
@ private Affair, but as the general Concern of the Publick: and they therefore 
choſe out five Men, of known Probity, and very great Experience, to take an ac- 
count of all the Debts of the Romans. And tho the Office of theſe great Men was 
wanſient, yet their Names were tranſmitted to Poſterity. They were, C. Duilius, 


56 Dioderus, vpon the Credit of ſome defeRtive to ſubſtitute Marcus Fabius, a Patrician, in his 


diſplaces Cains Marcias Rutilus, in order room. 2 
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Fairs of the Nobility. The artful Tribunes of the People continued to oppoſe the 


Compaſlion of the Aſſembly; and it was the conftant Maxim of the T. Maxis 


Pardon was to be granted, to all Nations, who ſubmitted them- F. 


INTERREG: 
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What theſe Delays tired out the Senate, They were afraid theſe Diſputes would end 


Year of 


ROME 
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C. Marcivs 
RvuTiLvus, 


Conſuls, 


Liv. B. 7. c. 21. 


112 
Year of P. Decius Mus, M. P irius, 9. Publilius, and T. ec /Emilius. The Title 
ROM E was given them, was alſo far from a glittering one; they were called Banber; 67 


ON, But theſe: publick Bankers were very different from thoſe who traded with 
P Varzzvs Money of private Families, for their own Profit: They, had the Command of 
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t 
publick- Treaſury, to enable them to. diſcharge the Arrears of all Debtors; „ 


which rarely happens in ſuch Affairs, they diſcharged their Commiſſion to the Fa. 
tisfaction of all the Parties concerned. They managed Matters ſo well, by their 
wiſe Oeconomy, that the publick Treaſury ſuffered very little; and only advance 
the Money for making the proper Payments, without loſing any of the Money «, 
advanced. Thoſe, who out of Sloth, rather than any want of Ability, had ful. 

fered themſclves to be over- run with Atrears, either borrowed the Money they 
wanted to diſcharge them, of the publick, Bankers, and gave the Treaſury Security 

for it; or elſe depoſited the Value of their Debts, in their Creditor's Hands, in x; 

feats which were valued by the publick Bankers. By this means, the. greateſt pan 

of the Debtors, were. relieved, without Injury to any body, and, which is mor 
ſurprizing, without any Murmurs. Fey for 36 ee | 
ROME. being therefore in Tranquillity at home, this made her the more vil 

ling to make War abroad. The Conſuls, Valerius and Marcius, were in the Field, 

whilſt the publick Bankers were eſtabliſhing Peace in the City; and, tho the Hiſto 

rians have not told us ſo, it is natural enough to believe, they were both employe 

in making War with the Faliſci, and Tarquinienſęs. But while theſe Affairs Were 
tranſacting, a Report was ſpread, that the twelve Lucumonies of Hetruria wer 

going to declare War with Rome, in favour. of the two Nations attacked. The 

News was indeed uncertain, and at laſt proved falſe; but nevertheleſs, the Rom 

choſe. rather to be over cautious, than negle& any thing, which tended to thei 

Year of Safety. The Senate took the Alarm, and nominated Julius Iiilus Dictator, wh 
R O M E was, without doubt, one of the Anceſtors of Julius Ceſar. The Difator cholt 
, TL. c Aimilins, ſurnamed Mamercinus, to be his General of Horſe; and then it aþ- 


PoPLicoLa, 
C. Marxcivs 
RvuTiLvs, 
Conſuls. 


Ic ius lũrus, peared, that he himſelf had been too precipitately choſen, All was quiet amog . 


Dictator. 


the Hetrurians; which makes it probable, that theſe Reports of a War, were 1. 
fully ſpread by the Patricians, that they might have an Opportunity of placing: 


Man at the Head of the Republick, who was able to oppoſe the Tribunes of h * 5 


People, prevent the Execution of the Licinian Law, and take effectual Care, thi 


none but Patricians ſhould be raiſed to the Conſulſhip. And indeed, Julius mat Wilt, 


uſe of all his Credit and Power at home, againſt the Intereſts of the Commons, 
He laboured to get the two Conſulſbips filled with Patricians : But he was o 
warmly oppoſed, that both he, and the Conſuls, went out of their Office, befor 


67 This is the firſt time the Hiſtorians of old feſſed Money-Changers, 4 

' Rome mention theſe Bankers under the Name of Forum Romanum. There they traded for Gain, at Wl 
Menſarii; to whom the Magiſtrates and Senate com- their own Profit, by lending Money, uſually at gret WW 
= ety the Management of the publick Money. Intereſt. They lived near the Place where Targus 
heir Buſineſs, was to negotiate the publick Money, be Firft-built thoſe old Shops for them, which wer 


and kept their Shops inte 


and turn it to Advantage; to receive the Revenues 
of the Republick, either in Perſon, or by Collectors 
appointed by them for that Pu tl 

caſyal. Profits arifing from Confiſcations, Purchaſes, 
Sales, or Exchanges; and to receive the Depoſites 
and Securities of every private Perſon. They were 
looked on by the Romazs, as the Guardians and De- 


poſitaries of the publick Faith. Their chief Buſineſs . 


was to relieve Citizens over · run with 
borrowed the publick Mon 
at a very. i | 
the ſame 


, Who 
of them, gratis, or 
Intereſt. Their Office was much 


cu, collected the Tributes and Taxes. 
F | 
thus: Cm tate mihi res eſt acerrima, & cunfi- 


cientiſſima literarum, in qua nummus moveri nullus 


patefin ut guinque Pretoribus, Tribus Queftoribus, 
35 


He ſpeaks 


E 

; Pretor ded 
vis: ditaſter,;. menſa 
another Sort of Bankers, 'Which Were called indif- 


» 
% p 
2 i 


N 
. ; 


52% ys 
- —— 


ſe; to collect the 
unt frnore. Hence the Expreſſion of &s circanſt 
raue um, which 7. oy ap in one of his Letters t0 


as that of the Tyaritjras among the Greeks... © 
Theſe, according to Tally, in his Oration for Flac- 


ich had its own Banter, ſed auctionariæ; 


Ne , au apud illes a popmla cregutar -... 
Ze, uz fe geen, 9 1 0de numera- 
Publica; menſe, ant ex vat. 
ut; this was not the Caſe of ſon. of a prof 
Then were pro 
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lled Taberne Argentarie. Plautus deſcribes thele 
kers, in his Curculio, in theſe Words; Sub w. 
teribus (Tabernis) ibi ſunt, qui dant, quique acc 


Atticus, to ſignify Money borrowed at the Bail 


Publick Sales were uſually made in the Preſence df 


a Banker. The Money ariſing from the Sale wi 
ut into his Hands; and he accounted for it wil 


the Proprietor, after he had firſt entered the Sum ft: 


rived, in his Regiſter ; which he produced 25 15 
Foucher, before the Prætor, in caſe of a Dilput- 
This appears from Cicero's ſecond Oration aii 
Catiline, Meo beneficio Tabule nove proferents1 

and from Quintiliam I L. . HY: 
tentius action dimiſſa, guod cnique vendidiſſent i 
tibus argentariorum tabulit, reddidit. The ufuri 
Trade of this latter Sort of Bankers was much de 


. Crigd; in Rome. Suetonius mentions, as 4 molt bit- 
ter Invective, the Reproach which Mark Anti 


and Caſſius caſt upon Octaviut, of being the Grand, 
ſled Banker, who was deteſted by il 
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= their Governors in the W 
Pennus, for his Collegue. T 

Vith the Faliſci, and Tarquinienſes. It was the Lot of the former to march againſt C-Surrierbs, 
the Tarquinienſes; and of the latter, to oppoſe the Faliſci. But they did not ſub- T.Quixerws 


b 


E 
F 


1 


t laſt opened their Eyes, and being tired out with theſe Inundations of Romans, 
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the Cemitia could be aſſembled, for a new Election. Then, C. Sulpicius Peticus, Year of 
and Fabius, both governed the Republick ſucceſſively, for their five Days each, in ROME 


the Interregnum that enſued; and they made a greater Impreſſion on the People in 2 


theſe few Days, than the Dictator could do, in all his time. They brought the jurws 1u: 
Commons to a Compliance with the Patricians: and it is therefore probable, , Pictator. 

that it was ſome private Diſlike to C. Julius, that hindered them from complying 
with his Deſires, of having two of the Nobility raiſed to the Conſulſpip. For the 
Plebeians made leſs Oppoſition to the Requeſt of the two Governors, during the 
Interregnum. In Conſideration of the Relief given to the Debtors, they abated of 


WS : cir Precenſions, and ſuffered two Patricians to be raiſed to this high- Dignity. 


F. XVI. In Centuries choſe the ſame 68 C. Sulpicius, who had been one of Year of 
, for one Conſul; and gave him T. Quinctius ROME 
ey both went to carry on, and finiſh, the War OC. 


PenNus, Con- 


aue theſe two Hetrurian Nations, either by winning Battels, or taking Towns. ſuls 
No Army appeared to ſtop, or fight, them. The Romans entred into their Enemy's 
Lands, without Oppoſition, and plundered, and laid them waſte. The Fire did 


ore Miſchief in their Territories, than the Sword. And in ſhort, theſe Nations 


which were ſo often repeated, and the Calamities they brought upon them, came, 


Ind humbly implored the Clemency of the Conſuls. But as it was cuſtomary for 

he Roman Generals, to refer the Petitions of the Nations they ſubdued by their 
Arms, to the Senate, or People; the Faliſci and Tarquinienſes were forced to 
Wcnd their Deputies to Rome. When they came there, their Submiſſion was ac- 
epted: and the Republick granted them a Truce of forty Years. Thus, through 
Per readineſs to pardon. the Nations, which ſhe might have conquered, ſhe made 
ut little Progreſs ; tho” almoſt continually in Arms, and tho her Wars ſeldom 
iled of being ſucceſsful. „ VVV 


Aup now the Peace che Romans enjoyed, giving, them a favourable Opportu- 


iy, to elect two new Cenſors, the Day was fixed for the Comitia to proceed to 

lis important Election. The Cenſurs Office was then very conſiderable. Inſo- 

uch, that none but the moſt illuſtrious Patricians had yet enjoyed it, and the 

ebeians had always been excluded from it. But nevertheleſs, one of the preſent Ziv. B. 7. cz. 

ndidates for this great Employment, was a Plebeian; but ai Man, of Meri 

ougb, to qualify. him for the greateſt Dignities. It was the famous C. Marcius 
-1/us. After he had been twice Conſul, and once Dictator, he thought he 

ight aſpire at any Office. Beſides, he had been tlie firſt Plebezan, who had been 


© 
* 


t 


olen: DiGator, in ſpight of the Oppoſitions of the Nobility ; and therefore he 


Wd not: deſpair of gaining the Cenſorſbip likewiſe, and thereby opening che way, 
Men of diſtinguiſhed Merit of his own Party, to enjoy it. Indeed, every body 
ought he had ill-timed his Affair, and that the, two Patrician: Conſuls would op- 


cc his Deſign, as they already declared they would. But nevertheleſs, the brave 


Ws THis was the fifth Geigig of gg Sh. i the Year 399 
, and. not. the ſecond, as we, find it fad in the and he now entered upon the Conſulfoep, the firſt. 


d waited:for the Election. It chiefly. belonged to the People to determine it, by 


larcius purſued his Sollicitations, with the Help of che Tribunes of the People, 
ee, in the Comitia by Centuries: and the Commons had been ſtirred up by their 


1ounes, ta make themſelves amends for the Violence offered to the Licmia Law. 


dhe lad Blecion of Canſuls. They therefore inſiſted on making Alarciur the 
_ /:0::2n, Cenſor ; and their Party 


being ſirongeſt, in the Comitia, Marcius was 


ES 


UNIT 14 N - Haz rho e 3: be Tuer 
zolinus Criſpinus, who. was Conſul iti the Year 399 


* 2 - e Np rode Authors differ time.” | 1 * 
 Quntins's Prenomen ; (ome. give him that of 69 There is Reaſon to. believe, from à Paſſage in 
Yo, Others: that of Ce, The Fy „ Capitolisi Aae e Page 5 that the berker Family was, 
um Tiras, Aud ik we. had nat Li 's Auho- divided into, ro Branches: one of. which was Pa» 
712,00 to them, we think theſe Faſt deciſive of | zrician, and:the other; Fee The Roman Ora- 
| 4 eſpecially in relation to the Prevoming. tor's Wards. are theſe, Hater ir i 
1 2 names of chele Magiſtrates, The fime An- Helen, decrezo gentis. Manke, neunnen Paris 
five Quindhins two other Surnames, viz. thoſe. Marcum Man en vecart Lees. That. is, it was de- 
 *c:1mnatus, and Capitolinus. He was therefore by the 1 on Account of the Vid. Ci;, Phil. 


Verf eben from T. Quinctius Pennus Capi- of one Marcus , That no Parris 1, 


** 1 


G g * ian 


114 


Year, of TuxsE two new Magiſtrates thought 


CCCCH, the Diſcharge of the Debts, the . greateſt 


C:Sur.ricws, new Hands. It was therefore the Buſineſs of the Cenſors, 
new Poſſeſſors were: for it was a Part of the Roman Polic 
zubject in the Republick. ; This is reckoned to be the 21. Luſtrum, ſince 


T.QuincTivs 


Penxvus, Con- 


ſuls. 


Wl 


of every 


King Servius Tullius eſtabliſhed them. 


Ix is probable, that the Cenſors received at th 
which was ever after continued to their Office. The Commons were very willing 
to give a Luſtre to an Office, to which a Plebeian had juſt been promoted. One 
Ovinius was then one of the Trihunes f the People; and he propoſed to get 
a 79 Law paſſed by the Curiæ, which augmented the Honour and Credit of 
the Cenſor ſbip. The Number of the Senators is known to have been three hun. 
dred. Theſe were all choſen out of that vaſt 


cn of that Family, ſhould ever after bear his 
Name. However, it is 


|= —— 
* 


paſt doubt, that Cneius 


Aanliut, who obtained the Cenſorſpip with Marcins 
Ratilus the Plebeian, was a Patrician. There is 
no Inſtance of two Plebeians having been choſen 
Cenſors together, till many Years after this. 


that without: 
gave Birth to it. 
was not thought diſgraced or degrade 
wut omitted, in reading. over the Lift of the Sena- 


he Romax Hiſtorians" have told us nothin 
of the Ovinias n 
afſgning the Time or Occaſion which 
ormerly, ſays Feſtus, a Senator 
tho* his Name 


Feſtus mentions it, an 


tors; becauſe the Kings choſe and excluded whomſo- 
ever they pleaſed, without any other Reaſon but their 


own Wills. . And zhe Conſuls, Dictators, and Mi- 
litary Tribunes, exerciſed the ſame: Power, and made 


thoſe Patricians or Plebeians enators, who were moſt 


 entached tb ihm; without any Regard to others, ap- 


am whom they were: nut concerned in Intereſt: to be- 


ſtou this, 


Mark of . Diſtindiqn... Things continued on 


this Foot, till the Tribune Ovinius paſſed a Law, 


z0 exclude all h Perſons.of known Probity, out of 
this venerable Body. 


red the Cenſors to make Senators, and 


From, that. time, thoſe of this 


Body, who were omitted in the. Ceaſor's Lift, were 
thought degraded, and not ſuffered to go into the Se- 


_ nate. Fram which we 
the Cerxſuris 
ple, and the Ceremony of the Laſtrum. 
_ wards; it extended itſelf very ſuddenly, 


„ of taking an Account of the Peo- 


' 2 Limits; and 5 to, have been ghiefly 
one in the Year 3, when 


4 
* 


Ovinius was Tribune 0 


' the People. 2. That they had not only a Right of 
| over the Senators, but likewiſe over the 


Ty 1 ö 
3 


* it neceſſary to have a new Luſtrum, 
ROME take a new Account of the Roman People, as well as of all their Eſtates. 
Part of the Lands had indeed paſſed int, 
to enquire who the; 


y, to know the Work 


lerve two things. 1. That 
982 was, in the Beginning, confined 
neſs 


But aſter- 
d its 
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was called 7 25 was the mildeſt. Aulus Gt 
lius tells us, that a Knight in good Plight appeard 
before the Cemſors, Scipio and Marcus Pompiliu, 
with a very lean and ill-dreſs d Horſe. And bei 
ask d why he was ſo fat, and his Horſe ſo very lea 
he replied ſneeringly, Becauſe he took Care of lin. 
ſelf, but his Man took Care of his Horſe. Upn 
which-the Cenſors were angry at this Anſwer, took 
away his Horſe: from him, and degraded him fron 


the Rank of Knighthood. This was likewiſe dot 


to thoſe who did not behave themſelves agreadly n 
the Laws of Honour and Honeſty; and this Punil- 
ment, was carried ſo far, that they were often pit 


down from a ſuperior to a leſs honourable 77, 


without any Regard to their Rank, when the (+ 


fence was great. Nor were the Cenſors more fi Wi 


vourable to the common People, whoſe Nane 


they ſometimes ſtruck” out of the Tribe-Roll; al Wl 
whom they ſometimes deprived of their Right of | 
Dr the! 


Suffrage, and conſequently-of ſtanding for any pub 
lick Office. This was, called referri in zajul 


Cæritum, becauſe this Degradation ſunk the Offen 
ers to the ſame Rank with the Inhabitants of Cer, 
who obtained the Title of Roman Citizens, withoit 


any of the Privileges annexed to it. But. they, wv 
were thus diſgraced by 4 their Privileges, wer 
not therefore free from the Poll-Taxes-which wer 


laid on the Roman,; for which Reaſon: they war 


called Ærarii. And in this they were ina 
Condition than the Cærier, who were hono 


- 


with the Quality. of Citizens, without being ſub{# 
to be taxed. | Re? 


©*71 In the firſt Ages of Rowe, only Noble, 
the moſt * conſiderable of the Citizens, could aſpire 
at the Order of Senators. But the Plebeians ai 
wards enjoyed. that Dignity ; and, accordin im 


as early as.King Servins Tullins's Time. Nev rf 
* lef6, . they did not + 5th acquire this Diguity % 
after Targa Expultion 

n- thers, 'Valerins Poplicola, choſe out proper Feit 
among the People, to fill up the vacant 
the Sb natars, which the laſt Trin had (acti 
to his Sulpicions, and fis Ambition. 
Leia were more freq | 0 
Dignity, after they had affümed 4 Right 0 


on. Then Brutus, or, 48 0, 
Places d 


And the Pl. 
quently raiſed to the Senator®; 
frequently Fi 
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Jams, whoſe Eſtates were conſiderable enough to entitle them to be ranked in the Year of 
bd C. The Right of filling up the Senate, and chuſing theſe Senators, in R 2 E 
e time of the Kings, belonged to them only. After the Revolution, which in- W Ne 
Veſted the Conſuls with Regal Power and Authority, hey had this Right of chuſing C.S$vizicws, 
the Senators, and filling up theſe three hundred Places, with whom they pleaſed : e 
and the Conſuls kept Poſſeſſion of this honourable Prerogative, till Ovinius became ſuls. 
Tribune of the People, and Marcius the Plebeian, Cenſor. Then the People thought /. Ponpon. 
ct to ſtrip the Conſuls of this Part of the Conſular Power, and transfer it to the“. 
cCenſors. By this Step, the Tribunes ſeverely revenged the paſt Breaches of the Li- 
ainian Law, which ſo much favoured the Commons. The two Patrician Conſuls 
Wwcre now deprived of the fineſt Privilege belonging to their Office: and it is ſur- 

Worizing, that ſo great a Change ſhould be made in the Republick, without raiſing 
any Diſturbances. But the Hiſtorians don't mention any; and it is certain, Cn. 
lanlius, and C. Marcius, aſſumed a Right, as Cenſors, of removing whomſoever 
Whey pleaſed out of the Senate, and continuing whomſoever they pleaſed in it. The 
Ceremony of doing it, which was ever after practiſed in Rome, was this: After 
Whe Cenſus, and the Luſtrum with which it ended, were over, the Centuries ſtill con- 
Winued under Arms, in the Campus Martius. Then the Cenſors appeared, and from 
a Eminence read the Liſt, in which the Names of all thoſe, of whom the Senate 
vas to conſiſt, were written. The Perſon fitſt named, became then 72 The Prince 
the Senate, that is, the Preſident of that Aſſembly, in the Abſence of the Conſuls. 
W his was ſometimes an Office for Life, and was not always changed at every Luſtrum. 
he reſt the Cenſors named, had alfo the Right of ſitting and voting in the Senate. 


1 


zed their Office, and made them always formidable to the Senate itſelf. 


dhe next Lear. They hoped an abſolute Goyernot would be more reſpected in 
e Comtia than they: and be able, by Dint of Authority, to get two of the No- 


F. XVII. Wirn this Aſſiſtance, the Nobility depended on being able to confine; Year of 
| - | + ile 18941 


1 7 


- Con/ulſhip to themſelves: and Were therefore ſutprized to ſee, M. Papelins Le. R O N E 


| — — ** 118 „ * SO i +4. ; , . Wy 2 1 55 IS W * * * = '. 5 AAV 

eme Dignity. Thie Collegue the People gave him, Was 74 L. Cornelius Scipio," A M. Porn 
CCC Ra ONSITE EREIGOR: 4 018 BHP. 25105228 air hrrOh* 

5 , . * 18 tot. ; r; 


ing been after, ConneLws 


/ ſtowed on him who had gained moſt (zlory was a, Qualification for being made a, Se>q2<17' Con- 
's Employments, or Virtues, or Great Actions. nat( The Zueſtor hip. Was enjoyed by both Ha.. 
e Choice of the other Senators, the Cooler, trie „ i Tree 
xd to their Age, Wealth, Reputation, Honel-. 11 eldecially when required, -. pub»: 
Nc. Several Hiſtorians ſay it Was neceſlar for licklx aſons for 8 Sena- 
#00 have had ſome Employment before : But it tag and. & or was'almoſt al- 
eu to reconcile this with, what he tune © ways. ratified. 80 mn. erence. 
1 


nters ſay, v2. that the Plebeiau were made Se 
A before they had enjoyed the 5775 Offices... R 
Probable,” that to this time, the Plebeiam were tert 


. 
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Year of Patrician. But nevextheleſs, the ry was mortified, 
OM: E able to get two Conſult, as they ha = obtain two. Cenſors, of their Boch; 
asc could not but be uneaſy, even ph 15 15 Popilius had 7 his s Conſulſy , 
M. rome The Plebeian Conſul only, | 8 to haye the Command of an Army, Tj, 
Laxas, .  Gauls had lately Woe in the Country of the Latins, all on a ſudden, ay 
Servio, "Con- drawing near to Nome, had made one of thoſe tumultuary Incurſions into hg 

cu N eighbourhood, wherein they always laid waſte all the Country in their way: and 
e Popiliuss Collegue fell ſick of a lan ing Diſtemper, when he ſhould have taken 
Arms againſt an Enemy, which the Romans always thought formidable. §0 thy 
Popilius became a of the Generalſhip, without a Competitor, and was 0. 
dered to march againſt the Gauls, without either having drawn Lots for it, g 
borne the Uneaſineſs of having e EE F an odious Competition with Cornely 
Seipio, before the People. The © 1 immediately ordered Troops to be raiſed: 
and that he might be the ſooner ready to march, and come to a Battel, he ordery i 
the Aſſembly for making the Levies to meet without The Gate 75 Capena, and ny 
on the 75 Capitol. All was peacable; and ſo many enrolled their Names, that te 
Conſul | * an Order of the N chat . kong be divided into two Armig, 


to find themſelves as li, 


Liv. 3.7. 4. 23. 


Name of Marcus Pompiliut, and the ſecond the 
Prenomen of Cains ; 1 that = Lucins, which 
the F. tolini and Livy give him. | 
"Be 1 12 3 797 Called the Gate of Se. 
Sebaftian, led to 1an Way ; as we learn from 
Frontinus, who tells us, 1 the Cenſor Appins made 
2 great Road from this Gate, quite to Cabana. The 
Entrance into it was very dirty, and ſometimes it 
. was overflowed; either becauſe it lay very low, or 
becauſe ſeveral A queducts met near it: which Mar- 
tial ſeems to infingate in theſe Words hs he ame 
ports qua pluit g#tta. Fevenal al alſo ys the 
g· 


"Subſtitit ad Peteres Arcus madidamgue Copenan. 


2 aſſures us, there was A Ione, da 
e dedicated to the Honour 
The Gate Capena; and that it may aeg ox called 
ame & ( 11 
76. W n raiſed, the Star 
„ Gays ys E or rather two Standards, y ere 
up in the Capitol; one red, for the Infant. 


other blue, for the avalry; Virgil er ths 
ancient Cuſtom i in 05 Ver! le, ”— 

Le belli . Laure i Show 4 

 Extulit— a e. 
The, Day PI ce for inli "» 
ae e Bogner Lela n 5 n Chief eng 2 | 
for that All the Ramat who were of r 


2 — Were 75 1 obey the Con · 


e'tO 
5 e e wa bein is 6000; nd 


Orders, 
—— the to be 


Aory 


A had eſtabliſhed. But flom the Courſe of the Hilo | 
we itiifer, that this Method d 


7 Were 
came b 
_ elſe choſe every particular Man by Lot 
fe, 


. e ſays Hal, Max. choſe to draw the Tr Wh | 


mark flood o bo before the Conſul. 
ola; — 


wi 
Citizens to eſcape the Vigilance of thoſe who tw | 
the Care of the Levies. Fhe publick Regiſter, » Wi 
Tables of the Cenſas, contained an exact Lid 
all Families, the Names of each Perſon in then, 
and of thoſe who were newly born, or dead. Ma. 
the Day for the Levies came, the Conſulr appeared , 
the Capitol, or Forum, or elſewhere, as there m 
Occaſion, And there the Cox ſul, whoſe Tun 
was to govern, ſate on a Curule Charr, and ina Wl 
porated as many Soldiers as he _— into the, Wal 
giant. The Soldiers were at firſt enrolled by CA 
d Centunies, 4 to the Laws Servius n 


d not laſt long. Nv 
Regard e had but to — of the mY | 
upon, one anot elr Ius 

by Lot. In each each Trike, the &, hot © either cu Wl 

what Soldiers he liked, {tilt obſerving the Order a 
the Aae and Certuries of which. H . = 
when any factious Men ap who were den I oh 
mined not to take Arms, and refuſed. to an Wn 


2255 their, — — —— —— _ f _ * Int 
| 4. confirms this by the Example. of the Civ Wl | 
Caries who did ſq, when thoſe. who were ſumm uid aly 
eld to take the Military Oaths refuſed to appear. R Ns foret 


by 9 the Lot fell upon the. 2 ＋ 4 

proceeded in the ſame * ; 

* to hs Cntrens 6 in that Tribe. *© he | 1 

whoſh Naine came up firſt, made e 2 
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beaten; with Rods, 0h 72 . pen Ferre alſo fays the fame thing, in eee. Confilſ 
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'Y ich the Conſul commanded, conſiſted of four Legzons, that is, about twenty Year of 
1 — Men, ne bn of the Auxiliaries. The Roman Eagles, and other Stand- * 
ds, if we may ſo call them, which were put in the Quæſtors Hands, during the 
reace, and depoſited in the publick Treaſury, were brought to Popilius. He gave M. PoriLivs 
eich Legion an Eagle, and divided the Standards among the Manipuli and the Co. ee 
orte. The reſt of the Levies he formed into another Army, to guard the City, or Scirio, Con- 
Jo be ready to take the Field, upon the firſt Orders: And M. Valerius Poplicola, the fuls. 
Went Prætor, had the Command of it. This was the firſt time Rome ever ſaw a 
P tor, whoſe Office had hitherto been wholly confined to hearing and judging of 
WC ivil Affairs, placed at the Head of an Army, for Want of a Conſul. 
I the mean time, Popilius began his March, and led his Troops within Reach 
e the Enemy. He made it his firſt Buſineſs to poſt himſelf well, and fortify him- 
Nef, in order to form a Camp: But while the Romans were marking it out, the 
auls made haſte to offer them Battel. As ſoon as they ſaw the Eagles, they 
Warched out of their Camp, and drew up in Battalia, in the Valley which lay be- 
Veen them and the Romans. Nevertheleſs, the prudent Popilius would not ſuffer 
imſelf to be drawn into a precipitate Engagement. He knew the natural Fire of 
Wc Enemy; and he gave them time, to let the firſt Heat of it abate a little. But 
We Ganls aſcribed the Conſul's prudent Conduct to a Diffidence of his own 
Werength. They thought Fear alone had been his Motive to encamp on an Emi- 
Wence, and cover himſelf with Entrenchments. And the Rafhneſs of the Gauls 
Was increaſed by the Inaction of the Romans, who ſtill continued to guard their 
Wincs, and carry on their Works, without expoſing themſelves to the Hazard of a 
Wattel. The Triarii 77, that is, the Troops in which the main Strength of the 
Women Legions conſiſted, were buſy in fortifying the Camp. The Gauls therefore 

Wivanced with a great Shout, and fell upon the Romans. Thoſe Soldiers in the 
nan Army, who were called Principes, and Haſtati, ſtood the firſt Shock of the 
W2uls. They had been poſted in the firſt Lines, to cover the Workmen ; and they 
great Advantage from their Situation. The Romans fought from the Upper- 
ound; fo that their Darts could not but fall with the more Force; and ſcarce 
Sy of them were thrown in vain. A great many of the Gauls were wounded, 
Wd their Bucklers ſo overloaded with them, that they could ſcarce move forwards. 
much, that tho' they had already ſurmounted one Part of the Hill, in order to 
e to a cloſcr Engagement with the Legions, they heſitated for ſome time, and 
ee in doubt, whether they ſhould advance or retire. At length they determin'd 
continue the Attack; but this Uncertainty itfelf, abated the Ardour of the 


id always have ſuch Names, whoſe Significa- have ferved more than five : and they were therefore 
s foreboded good Succeſs, and prepoſſeiſed the called Faniores Tribumi. After this Diſtribution was 
ple, with favourable Prejudices of a good Event. made, the Conſul, or General, choſe out four young 
is boni gratia, in deledtn, cenſuve, primi no- robuſt Soldiers, of near the ſame Size and Strength; 
antur, Valerins, Saluius, Statorins. The Peo- and then the Tribunes of the firſt Legion choſe one 
firmy believed, that ſuch Names as, Yalerizs, of theſe four Men, and the other three were placed 
74, and Sr 2torizs, had a wonderful Power of in the ſecond, third, and fourth Legion. Then the 
cing them againſt Diſgrace and bad Fortune: Conſul, or Tribunes by his Order, inliſted four more, 
= inferred from them, that Rome would on the Choice of which belonged to the Commanders 
tine in her firſt /igour, and ſtand immovable, of the ſecond Legion; and 1o on, to the Comma 
act the Attacks of the Enemy. In a word, they ders of every Legian in its Turn, till the Number 
ght this beginning a manifeſt Sign” of the Pro- was completed. By this juſt Method, all the Le- 
on of the Gods, and the happy Succeſs of the  giows were equally well filled. After this, ſays Feſ- 
i in hand. This Superſtition took place; even zur, the Remaus did not march againſt the Enemy, 
Ss Phivate Affairs, Offices of Religion, Marriages, till thirty Days „ reckoning from the — ; 
ths of Children, Banquetings, and eſpecially in the Standard was ed. Bur if the Danger was 
ick T ranſactions, which were therefore begun immitient, all theſe Precautions were not taken. The 
In this Form. Quod felix fanſtum, forrunaturmgue Levies were then raiſed in a tumultuous, and diſ- 
But to return to the Levies;" they were gene- e ; after which, the Troops began 
made, in the Order deſeribed. Bus in Poly= their March immediate. 
Time, as he hümſelf aſſures us, the Logiovary "77 We bare already faid enough, B. 5. of the 
mes met the Conſul, at the Place appointed for four different Bodies, of the Tyiari Bi pen, Haſs 
ling the new. Levies, or Reeruits. Fhen theſe i, and Pelites, of which-the Roman Legfom con-. 
e were ſo divided, that the firſt and third fiſted, to inform the Reader, what they were. And 
1 had each of them fix of theſt Omcers; four we fall have occaſſon to ſpeak more particular 
Horſe, and: two of Foot ; and. the ſecond" and” of them hereafter, When we come to the Times, 
ut had ſix, three of Horſe," and three of Foot which the'\Rowars brought"the Art of Wat to Per- 
latter oould not be tilk they had fectiom: and we win chen giye him à complete 
ede ten V ears, and therefore Poly6:45. calls em Plan of the Nn Soldier... 
mores Tribuni-. Phe former were not obliged to FF 
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| Year. of  Gauls, and raiſed the Courage of the Romans. The latter repulſed their Encn;, Wl 
ROME and then tumbled them down from the Top of the Hill, Nay, the Flight of H 
Sl,  Gauls was ſo ſudden, that there were more of them ſtifled and trodden to dew 4 
W Ports by their Fellows, than fell by the Sword. However, Popilius's Victory wa, Ie 1 
Sade L. only begun; but the Fierceneſs of the Enemy completed it. The Gauls were y il 
Scivio, Con. manner innumerable, and few of their Men had been engaged in this firſt Atta 
us. Their Commanders were ſcarce ſenſible of the Loſs they had ſuſtained. So that 
Multitudes of freſh Troops they had left, encouraged them to return to the Cham 
and they accordingly renewed the Fight. The Romans waited for them with N 
lution, without leaving their Poſts on the Eminence :. and in the firſt Onſet of AS | 
ſecond Battel, the Conſul, who expoſed himſelf too much in the Advanced. Gπαιi 
was wounded with the Point of one of 75 thoſe Javelins, the Gauls uſed, vu, 
were longer than thoſe of the Romans. The Javelin had like to have gone q 
through his Shoulder: and when the General was retired, to have his Wo il 
bound up; the Romans, fatigued with having fought two Battels in one Day, i 
tented themſelves with barely reſiſting the Enemy, ſo as not to ſuffer them im; 
to be broken, but without either preſſing. upon them, or purſuing them. wi 
when the Conſul appeared again, his Legions took new Courage. Fellow-So/inWth 
ſaid he to them, what checks your Valour? We have not now Sabines and Lu hi 
to deal with, who from being Enemies, may become our Allies; bur Gaul i 
wild. Beaſts, which will certainly devour us, if we dont kill them. Tou haut 
ready Rlained the Hill with their Blood; go next, and deluge the Valley with 
At theſe words, the Romans forgot their Wearineſs, repulſed the Enemy, ui 
drove them from the Declivity of the Hill into the Plain: And then they cha 
their Order of Battel. The Roman Legions drew up into the Form of a H 
and made an 79 acute Angle, in order to penetrate the more eaſily into the Ene 
Battalions: and this Diſpoſition ſucceeded. The Gauls diſperſed. And ina 
they, in a manner, fought without either Commanders, or Diſcipline. Their: 
petuolity, and natural Bravery alone ſupported them in Battel. But when they vil 
gan to give way, they were as impetuous in their Flight, as they had been in vill 
Engagement; and did not ſpare even their own Men. The firſt Lines fell wh 
thoſe behind them, and having no other Obſtacle in the Way of their Retail 
turned their Arms againſt their own Fellow-Soldiers, In this manner, the 6 
being diſperſed, partly by the Romans, and partly by themſelves, fled beyond tn 
Camp, and retired to the Hills of Alla. But the Conſu did not think propei 
follow them beyond their Entrenchments. He was wounded himſelf, and his EF 
my tired with fighting. So that, he contented himſelf with plundering the i {So 
my's Camp, all the Booty of which he gave to his Troops; and then he led lu”: 
his victorious Army to Rome, enriched with the Spoils of the Gaulxg. . 
F. XVIII. TIE Conqueror had merited the Honours of a Triumph; it wa u 
verſally acknowledged, that no Roman. General, ſince Camillus and Sulpicius ul 
given the Gauls a greater Overthrow; and a Triumph was decreed Pop:liu 
Plebeian. But the Ceremony was pofſtponed, till he was cured of his Wo 
His Collegue Cornelius Scipio ſtill continued ſick : And therefore the Republi; 
ſeeing that both the chief Magiſtrates were incapable of performing the Dutic M 
their Office, defired them to nominate a' Dicłator, to preſide at the Eledint 
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78 This Javelin is called by Livy, and other Wri- Caunens, or Wedge, of the Ancients, was, accordil : 


NI h 

ters, Matara, Materis, and Materss. This was ſo to lian, equilaterally triangular. And Md 
common a Weapon among the -Gawls, that the Au- gives us the ſame Idea of it, B. 3. The Wl Bi 
| thor of the Books ad Herennium, which ſome aſ- 1ays he, is a Body of Infantry drawn up into 1 T8 
cribe to Cicero, makes uſe of this Term, to expreſs angular Battalion, ſo: that it narrows mote Tl 
the whole Nation by: nec tam facile ex Italia Ma- more, from the Baſe to the Top, till it ends U = 


teris Tranſalpina depulſa eſt. The People of Gaul, acute Angle. Cunens dicitur multitudo pil 
ſays Siſexns, in Nonnins, ſtrike with their Materis ; que \juxta'acie, primo anguſtior, deinde lair I 
aud the, Szevi. with their Lances. This Weapon cealit, & adverſarioruam Or dines' rumpit, quis* 
Hontinned long in uſe — the Gault; there are ribus in unum locum tela mittuntar. ay” 
 Jome Traces of it yet remaining in the French Lan- milites capnt poreinum appellant. Amit. 0 
guage, : fince the Word Mazras is uſed in ſome Pro-  cellizus mentions the Cuncxr, B. 17. and (ih * 
 vinces in France, to b a Javelin., ©  - Soldiers-compared- it to-a Pig's Head. Deji 
79 Lin, B. 7. deſcribes this Way of fighting, is auf fronte; | quem habirum caput 
thus. Cunens dernde in medium agmen perrumpunt. fimplicitas *militaris\ appellat.  Agathias and 
It was in uſe, among the Greaii, and ſeems to have 1 this Body en, draw up in 2 
been tranſmitted from them to the Romanr. The or 'Triangle; to the capital Greek Letter, . ht 
F nen en Dun us! nn vigg G7 fo» 
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the Conſuls 
7 4. 05, as I ſuppoſe, 


is, 


eſſor Popilius had been. 
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etion, in the Country of the Latins. 


bor 
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So Diodorus the Sicilian, puts other Conſuls for 
g Y car, viz. Marcus AEmilins, and Titus Ouint- 
But this is an evident Miſtake ; and there is 
ee like Miſtake in ſeveral Editions of Twlly's Cato. 
ee there read Lucius Amilius, inſtead of Lucius 

Rillus; and Publius Claudius, inſtead of Appius. 
rea alſo falls into another Miſtake, when he 
nfounds this 425 with another Appius ſur- 
med Cœcat. He did not conſider, that the latter 

as not Conſul, till the Year 446. Cicero places 
ST 42's Arrival at Tarentum, in this Year 4 

dis 4 became acquainted . with rebytat, 
er he had heard him hold long Diſcourſes with 
aint Pontius the Samnite, againſt the bewitching 
arms of Senſuality. And what ſeems to confirm 
= Truth of this Date, is this, that Plato did not 
. till about forty Years after. It therefore can- 
be true, as ſome pretend, that he came to Ta- 
um, in the Conſulſbip of Appius Claudiut, ſur- 
med we el The Conſul Furius Camillus, was 
Son of the great Camillas,. OF DDE, 
81 The Ancients comprehended under the Name 
It Greece ,. not only that great, Peninſula, which 
[ beyond the Adriatic: and Tonian Seas, but al- 
b all the neighbouring Nations, which lay on 
bis Side, thoſe. two eas, diz. Sicily, and the 
ſouthern Parts of Italy. - Several Greek Colonies 
ad diſperſed themſelves, eſpecially in theſe two 
vuntries, where they had eſtabliſhed - their own 
Frernunent, Language, and - Cuſtoms, after they 
ad ſubdued. the Natives. Hence the Name of 
"eat. Greece was given to all that Part of Tracy, 
0 ö P. 3 i 


With asking; Do you now repent of having choſen a Plebei 
nes? But the Commons were uneaſy to ſee Furius at the 
ee had, in his Dictatorſbip, excluded the Plebeians from the Conſulſhip, and had »1vs, Conſuls. 
ade uſc of the Authority that Office gave him, to get himſelf choſen Conſul. But Le. Bs. 
is was a Reproach which he ſoon wiped off. The War he was forced to renew 
ich the Gauls, reconciled all the People to him. Theſe Gauls were the Re- 
Sins of thoſe Senones, who had formerly made themſelves Maſters of Rome. Since 

Wheir being put to flight the laſt Year, by the Conſul Popilius, they were come 
own from the Hills of Alla, whither they had fled for Refuge; had ſpread them- 
ves upon the Sea-ſhore ; and there committed their Robberies, and lived at Diſ- 


where . 


Fals, nam tellus Greis Major erat. 
 Atbenegs was alſo of the ſame Opinion.” In order 
therefore to reconcile theſe different Opinions, 

gard muſt be had to the Difference of Times. 1 


for the Year enſuing. They pitched upon L. Furius, ſurnamed Camil. Year of 
I of the great Camzllus : and he choſe P. Cornelius Scipio ROM 
© | o be his General of Horſe. 'T he latter ſeems to have been the Conſul Scipio's' Bro- 
her: and theſe two Patricians endeavouring to get only Patricians choſen Con- LForxws Ca- 
not only gained that Point, but likewiſe prevailed to have the Dictator him u Ne: 
e choſen one of them, and App. Claudius, ſurnamed Craſſus, was his 5 Collegue. pyp. Copir. 
Hat before they entred upon their Office, Popilius enjoyed the Honours of a Triumph. 
Wc Proccilion was made, on the Day the Romans celebrated the Feaſt of the 
inalja, inſtituted in Honour to Romulus : which falling upon The Third of the 
February, it is therefore probable the Conſuls entred upon their Office on 
e Calends, that is, the firſt Day, of March. n 
Zur the Conſul Furius was not ſo agreable to the People at firſt, as his Prede- 
The latter was the Idol of the Plebeian Party. When R OM E 


Ut 


e entred Rome in Triumph, the common People openly inſulted the Patricians, 
an 10 command your Ar- L.Fuzrvs Ca- 
Head of the Republick. ufs, Ar- 


plus CLAu- 


The Romans therefore reſolved to make 


ar with them, and drive them out of their Neighbourhood, But whilſt they were 
taking Preparations for this new Expedition, Appius Claudius, Camillus's Collegue, 
ied : and this Accident put the Romans into ſome Confuſion, They wanted two 
Wenerals to oppoſe the Incurſions of two foreign Enemies, which threatned them, LFuz vs Ca- 
e one by Sea, and the other by Land. On one ſide, the Gauls had ſcized the . Con- 
Wands in Latium, and ravaged them: and on the other, a Fleet of Greeks were 
me to make a Deſcent in Italy, on the ſame Coaſt, where the Gauls had ſpread 
emſelves; that is, from the Mouth of the Tyber, to Antzum. From what Country | 
longing to Greece, theſe Pyrates came, to land in aby, Livy would not de- Li. 3.7.25. 
rine; tho' he was inclined to think them 31 Sicilians, who eſcaped from y- 


„ le © racuſe, 
which was inhabited by thoſe, who were originally 
Greeks. But the difficulty is, how to know the 
Limits of it. Authors differ much on this Topick. 
Pliny confines it within the Gulphs of Taremum; 
Squillaci, formerly Seyllacins Sinus; and the Gulph 
formerly called Sinus Locrenſit, or Bratius, now 


the Gulph of G:razzo, or Girace ; that is, between 


Capo di Maria di Lenca, and Capo del I Arini-;' or 
to ſpeak more in the Language of the ancient Geo- 
8 between Te Salentin Promontory, and 

ape Leucopetra. 80 that the Name of Great 
Greece comprehended only Lacania; the Country 
of the Brutii, or the two Calabria's; a great part of 
the Baſilicata, and of The Huber Principality. But 
Prolomy adds to theſe; Apulia, or La Poiille. Stra- 
40 likewiſe adds to theſe Provinces, - Sreily on one 
fide, and Campana on the other. Seneca ad Hel- 
vium, c. G. extends the Boundaries of Great Greece, 
much beyond the Provinces my mentioned , 
when he comprehends in it, all the Coaſt of Italy, 
which is watered by the Tyrrbenian Sea. And Feſ- 
tus does not exclude any one Canton in Irah, out 


58 
* 


of it; Major Grevis-di8s ef rlit;-qued ef. 


culi guondam obtinatranz, vel quod in ears nate 
magna tivitatts d Giecia profedtæ ſunt. Ovid had 


the ſame Opinion of it; \as appears by theſe Lines, 
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gqueſts reſemble their native 
they could, called it hy the fame Name. But after 
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Year of cuſe, when 82 Timoleon came to deliver that Iſland from its Tyrants. But never 
ROME theleſs, it is more natural to believe, that they were a Swarm of thoſe miſerable 

CCCCIV. 53 Phocenſes, whom Philip of Macedon, the Father of Alexander the Great, droye 
C49 out of their native Country, about this time; and who, according to the Grey 
vi.Lvs, Con- Hiſtorian, in vain attempted to retreat into Sicily, and Italy. However, the N.. 
_— Fi, 3. mans had the Pleaſure of ſeeing their Country defended by their Enemies them. 
ſelyes. The Gaus were jealous of their Booty, and therefore oppoſed the Gre:j; 
who were newly landed. The neareſt Part of the Sca-ſhore to Rome, was the 


is very true, that the removal of ſeveral Greek Co- 
loniet, into almoſt all the Cities in Italy, gave the 
whole Country the Name of Great Greece, 
cauſe theſe Nations, in order to make their Con- 
ountry as much as 


the People of Rome and Latium had communicated 
their Language, and Cuſtoms, to the neighbouring 
Provinces ; Name of. Great Greece was con- 
fined to Sei and the moſt Southern Parts of ta- 
ly, which 7 200 ſpeaks of in his 3. Book de Ora- 
tore. Iaſtitniine Pyrbagorat totam illam veterem 
Italie Græciam, qua quondam magna vocitata eſs? 
hat Sicily made 3 . derable Part of Graat 
reece, Strabo aſſures us, B. 6. and Livy, B. 7. All 
that now remains, is, to enquire why the Name of 
Great Greece was | 
mentioned, rather than to Ac Ria, Pelaponneſat, E- 
piran and in a word, to all Greece, properly ſo 
called. As to which, Tin ſays, that this Appell 
A On. ecia was molt e to the 
Genius of the | — 
Names to every thing that belonged to them. But 
it ſeems ro me more probable, that all 7zaly and 
Sicily were firſt fo | 


led, in compariſon 


Greece, which was leſs than theſe Places: and that 


afterwards, Cuſtom appropriated the ſame Name to 
the moſt Southern Parts of JFaly and Sicily, which 
ole 


at Greece 


, and feparated from old 


L en rn e 


his Family, by his great Exploits. He had ſo great 
a Long by. þ * peat yay for 1 that — 
lid not ſpare his own Brother Timopbanen wh 
had uſurped the Sovereignty. He waz aflaflinated 


 by.. his. Brother-in-law ohne with Timoleon's 


„After Which, Timoleas long wandered 
out in deſert Places, tormented with his own 
ieties of Mind, and R 


and much affected with the bitter Reproaches of his 


Mother. But at length, by the Ma- 
— of Corinth, to of the 
Troops, then Were e which 
be went 


1 
* 
ty * 


o AX 
Goripth; he 
the E 


and after his Death, the People of Syracuſe, in Gr, 
be- refed a ſtately 


given to the Countries before- 
ſo pitch'd 
ſays, that this Appella- 
| Greeks, who loved to give pompgus 


Alliance of the Azhenians and Lacedemonians, wy 


m of od, mY with him 


| forced into a narrow Paſs,” which he could not 
out of, to avoid being overtaken by the Thebav 
_ 82 Timolean, who. deſcended from one of the 

moſt noble Families in Corinth, raiſed the Glory of 


in their Sacrilege, and forced them to leave their on 
Country, ad fr 4 Retreat n The At 
le who prophaned Holy Things. This War 


| — - Pauſawias places the Begin 

| But it is Swidant chat he is miſtaken in his Cn 
ton. We need no other Proof of it than DW 
; thenefs ration, De ementita legatione. Tbis Or 
- deſtroyed the ſane Year the 


titude for the great Services he had done them, e. 
onument to his Memory, which 
was ſurrounded with Portico's and Halls, where 
the Youth were taught bodily Exerciſes, - 
83 The Phocenſes here mentioned, dwelt in Ph. 
cis, a N Greece, between Bæotia and A. 
zolig. Theſe People engaged in a deſtructive Wa 
with the Thehans, and Locrenſes, and plundered the 
Temple of Apoll at Helphot, at the Inſtigation of 
their General Philomelus. But before he would be 
guilty of fuch a Robbery, he communicated his De. 
gn to Archidamus, King of Lacedemon, who pro 
miſed to aſſiſt him privately with Men and Mong, 
ohe did not feelgre openly for him. With th 
thitance Philomelas took Poſſeſſion of the Temp 
after he had put all to the Sword who pretendedt» MR 
reſiſt 1 * / Then he defeated the Locrevſes, in a.. 
1d Battel; and, fluſh'd with Succeſs, forced th ., 
rieſteſs to give him ſuch Anſwers from the Orac 
as he deſited; that he might appear to act only i 
the As ority, and with the Conſent, of Apollo. H 
likewiſe found Means to ſupport himſelf with ue WP 


| againſt the Thebans and Taraf 
"his was the Beginning of The y War. ii Wi 
when he was attacked on all Sides, he ſeized th Wl 


Riches of the Temple, which he had hitherto ſpar, (WP 
He employed theſe T reafares in raifing a great . Wl 


2 
ci Exotica; the former by ee he latter by 
Plautus LL, 


my, which at firſt ſtrack Terror into his Enemis, Wu 
ut at length ſurrounded on all Sides, al RE 


my, he choſe rather to end bis Days, by thront WR 
himſelf — the Top of a Rock, than to fall a Wn. 
into the Hands of the Conquerors. And O 
burt his Brother had no better a Fate than him Ws 
His own Soldiers conſpired againſt him, and tir Wn 
bim into the Sea. His third other, Phot wh | 
ſuecceded-him; was burnt to Death in the Fire wia Wl 

conſumed the Temple of Abes, a City of Pix Wl 

But Dioderus makes him to have died the next Ya 
of a raging Fever, which was contagions. Alt! Bi 
the Death of his Uncle, Phalecxr, the Son of & i 
nomarchns, had the Command of the Troops. MM 
he did not long ſurvive him. He was killed 11 


Rencounter; and his Death put an End to T 
2 Philip King of Macedon exterminated then 
e 


Remains of the Phocenſes, razed all 0 
Cities, except Aber, which had not been coricerid 


clones 3 that nn 5 S i 
and Pbay all died by one or other of thole in 
Kinds of Death, hich? uſed to be inflited on thi 


according to D:odoras, B. 16, in the ſecond Ya 
the 106 Ohmyiad, e in the Year of Rene 
It laſted to the End of the ſecond Year of ery 


War, in the fourth Year of the 105th ph: 


tor declares, -that the Cites" oF the Phre Ar 


celebrated ; which was uſually dt 
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place where theſe two Sorts of Robbers came to a Battel. After which, both Par- Year of 


ties retired, the one to their Ships, the other to their Camp; without any other 
Advantage to the Gays, than that of having driven away a Company of Robbers 


their Prey, which they came to divide among themſelves. But nevertheleſs, L. Funwe Ca. | 
| wh Gauls had not left Latium, and the Greeks were ſtill coaſting about it; it ““ Con: 

+ nearly behoved the Republick, to drive theſe Enemies farther off. And yet, the ? 

millus ſeemed not to be ſufficient of himſelf, to act againſt both Enemies, Lie. B. 7. C5. 


| Ca | 
1 175 were equally formidable. It therefore ſeemed neceſſary to nominate a Dic- 
W.:/or, that he, acting in concert with the ſurviving Conſul, might be able, to 
ent the Gauls on one hand, and alſo hinder the Greeks from ſettling in Tah, on 
4 he other. Nevertheleſs, the Romans would not offer ſuch an Affront to Camillus, 
to make any Man his Superior. They remembred, he had been Dictator him- 
eif che laſt Year. They much reſpected him for his perſonal Merit, and his Expe- 
ience in War. Beſides, the very Name of a Camillus ſeemed a very good Omen, 
En a War, to be made with the Gault. And in ſhort, all theſe Conſiderations 
ade them accept of him as the ſole Governor of the Republick ; and Camillus 
anted little more, than a greater Number of Lictors, to commence a regular 
ictator. 5 | 8 
F. XIX. The ſingle Conſul's firſt Buſineſs, was to raiſe two Armies. The Latins 
ere ſummoned to furniſh their Contingent 84 of Auxiliaries, according to the old 


E 3 "LE 1 2 44 Cl 4 : 1 0 1 : | | 9 2 * 8 2 & 
84 The Romans and Latint were obliged by their in extended her Do- 
ther a- minion almoſt all over the World, it would have 
been difficult to have raiſed ſo numerous an Army. 
Whence he concludes, - that the Romans ſeemed to 
have. multiplied their Conqueſts, only in order to 


Luxury. Due: Nuxe novum exercitum, fi qua ex- 
terna vit ingruat, he vires : Romani, quas via 
terrarum capit orbit, contrate in unum hand facile 
y. efficiant: adto in que laboramas, ſola crevimus, di- 
| ves g e But e a0 one can think 
« that at à time when! | 
We” bo. b | ; ame + verſe, it could haye been difficult far Age, to 
wong them, as the Tribanes had among raiſe an Army of 4500 Men. Beſides, Dis ſays. 
| ia. e 0 wo > WET oY Ex Eve 22 Legions in conſtant Pay; and 
have already obſerved,» that the Number others Fa Tiberius allo had the ſame Number, 
ding to Tacitut, excluſive of the Ciry-Goborts,. 
: . , tOmetimes conſiſted of 3000, ſumetimes or the Pr2toriau-Coborts. 1 efore to ex 
| Hort e ene of 6009 Root, exclußſve of plain Z72y's Meaning atight, we muſt ſay, that, accord- 
Wr be e excce 206, e | ing 
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#5 upon the Spot, in an 
Gf Bien be l ener 


me di e, i] 
| iterally.” He fays that and „ had 0 the Roman Valour. 
Vor. L a+ : Marſhes 
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multiply, their Riches, and give themſelyes up to 


| B think, 
e hen Rome gave Laws to the Uni- 
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in little” Skirmiſhes, prevent their Incurſions, | intercept thelr Convoys, ang ; Wil 
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211. Lis. B. 


he looked at the Roman Legions, and addreſſed himſelf to them thus: Let th 


the Language which was ſpoken in Italy. His Words terrified the Romans: uy 


Zonaras, B. 7. 
ch. 25. 


 Ditfater, M. Valerius Voluſus. The Nobleneſs of his Extraction, and his Cu 


.Cuth. Lives of 


' great noiſe with ſtriking his Lance upon his Buckler, he ordered Silence to be Pro. 
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Marſhes and Rivers. . He had no Deſign of coming to a pitched, Battel with th 
„„, en TD 
Bur whilſt both the Romans and their Enemies continued unactive, a flere 
Gaul, of a gigantick Stature, and in Armor glittering all over with Gold, appe 
between the two. Armies. He was one of their Generals. After he had made; 


claimed. Then, with a threatning Countenance, and his Eyes ſparkling with Fit, 


brave Man among you come and enter the Lifts with me, if he dares! The 64 
made uſe of an Interpreter, to give the Romans this Challenge, which ſhews hu 
to have been of the Senones, who had laſt'paſſed the Alpes, and had not yet lean 


the boldeſt of them were ſome time in ſuſpence between the Fear of being oye. 
come, and the Shame of being wanting in Duty to their Country, in her Diſt; 
But at length, a young Officer in the Roman Army preſented himſelf before t 
Conſul; offered to fight the Giant; obtained leave; and made no doubt, but þ 
ſhould gain as much Glory by it, as Manlius Torquatus had formetly done, on th 
like:Occaſion. This brave Roman was M. Valerius, great Grandſon to the famoy 
rage, had diſtinguiſhed him ſo much in the Army, that he was already Leginy 
Tribune, (that is, one of the ſix Commanders of a Legion) at twenty three ven ³ü 
of Age. Valerius marched boldly to meet his Rival, attended with the Shouts « Wl 

his Counttymen, and carried a 57 Raven upon his Helmet, which had perched un Wi 


, Mer, it, ever finee Day-Break, He had perhaps made it tame, tliat it might defend tin Ig 


Art. 29. 


Aul. Gell. Ha- 
rus, Ce. 


the Gau had put an end to the Combat, the Rayen came and ſettled upon ts 
Conquerors Head. Then the "Romans gave great Shouts, at the Sight of a fi. 


his Armor, and making a Trophy of it. Upon this, the Namans ran to aſſiſt, u 


* . e 
87 According to Livy,. B. 7. and Alu Gellins the/Pagan s drew Inferences of good or bad WW 
B. 9. the Raven did not reſt upon Voleſns's Helmet, ceſs ; tho? no Mortal can imagine, what couldgt 
till after the Battel between the two Champions was Credit to ſuch a kind of Prophecy. Howeve, (hs 


7 ,+*. a 7 inoge a 10 / wy . 77 1 1 
God. Their Cries, their beating of their Wings ii e ene i ore + 


7 34 . . 4 Pa 
7 468 bt br 


in Bartel; At leaſt, it is much more rational to think ſo, than to aſcribe the u 
den Appearance of this Raven, to the miraculous Interpoſicion of the Gods. R 
however, Valerius advanced towards his Rival, ſlowly, and with Intrepidity, bs 

Modeſty. The Gaul was remarkable for his Strength and Preſumption; but th 
Romian had Addreſs and Skill on his Side. As ſoon as they were engaged, te 
faithful Raven fought, fot his Maſter, He flew ſwiftly at the Gaul, ſo intercel 
his Sight with his Wings, that he could not ſee his Adverfary:; ſtruck him in li 
Face and Eyes with his Brak and Claws, and in ſhort fo incommoded and rt. 
fied him; that it was eaſy for, his Rival to ſtab him. And as ſoon as the Death d 


rory, Which was entirely new to them: and the Raven 88, being, as is well knon, Wl 
one of thefe Animals from which ,Auguries were taken; they therefore took iti 
granted, that Heaven had declared itſelf in their Favour. But the Gault defpil 
the Advantage Vulerius had gained by the Help of a Bird; and crowded round it 
dead Body of their conquered General, to hinder the Roman from ſtripping hind 


= 
* 


gun by ſome Companies of the Advanced- Guard; and then all the L. 


„ nee 3-1 


defend their Champion; which naturally led both Armies to a Bartel. It wb | EE 


7 
11 


7 7 
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Cy 


begun. e I 7 Abuſe gave Riſe to thoſe filiy Terms, in the Bol 
88 We have 7 _ obſerved, to what Exceſs of the Aagurt, whereby they expreſſed the Maus 
the Superſtition of the Romans carried the Ageral in which the Birds forctold future Things: 4549 
Science, or the Art of guefling at future Events, by ofcives,' aves praperts, avi infere, aves arcive, if 
the Notes and 11 5 or Birds. We mould never Sehr, avis admifſiva,"dvi3 lrera, avis ambuſh 
have done; ſhonld we here. enter into a Detail of buy ar, avis-clivis, avis incendiaria, avis 19 
a1'the"childifh/Trifles, on which they made the Suc- 4% romora, avis ſuper vageres, . avis volte af 
celF of che molt important Affairs to depend: And De vali divers 4 era, In a ord, ti 
therefore we think it better to mention them ſepa- Birdy, confidered';iti'-theſt feyeral. Views, were if 
rately, as 'Octafion thall offer, in the Courſe of the thief 'ObjeQs'of che Are Science. Thoſe wd 
Hiftory.”” Ak pteſent, it is ſufffcient to obſerve; that are curions to know-the Meaning of theſe em 
| 33 the chief Birds which were thought may gonfult Varro, Feta ies Gellins, and (i 
to foretell future things, and; explain the Will of the la.” Bulewger allo xplains them, in bis 1 | 
| Farne 
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e for 4” Engagement, fo tht a feet Ante ſrenied Iikely to enſus; C. Yau of 

Hille thought it neceſſary to take advantage of the new Courage, with which 5 3 

Superſtition, and Yalerius's Victory had inſpired his Romans. He ſaid to them, Ay; 

pointing to the Conqueror of the Giant, Go, follow the Example of the brave Va- L.FougiusCa- 

lerius. Heaven has openly ſhewed itſelf for us. We have @ fure Pledge of its „ 

Pentectim, in the Perſon of the Gaul who lies dead on the Sand. Go, and fghbt 

wand his Carcaſs. With theſe Words he encouraged the Soldiers, to whom Reli- 

Lion had given new Strength. The Skirmiſh between the advanc'd Guards had been 

= bloody, and the Succeſs pretty equal. But when the whole Armies advanced to- 

= wards each other, the Romans prevailed. Before they came within reach of each 

= other's Darts, the Gauls disbanded, and their Flight was general. They diſperſed; 

cook their Way through the Country of the Volſci, and after they had entredꝰꝰ Cam- 

bia, croſſed the Plains of 90 Falernum, penetrated as far as Apulia, and retired to 

me Coaſts of the Adriatic Sea. Wi . 

Ars the Rout of the Gaule, the General aſſembled his Soldiers, harangued 
chem, and diſtributed among them the Rewards of their Valour. Valerius had de- 

ſcerved the greateſt, and he received them. Camillus gave him a Crown of Gold, 

and two Oxen. This was a conſiderable Preſent at that time; but the Action was 

vorthy of Immortality: Poſterity therefore afterwards honoured him with a fa- 

mous Monument. Auguſtus erected a Statue to his Memory, in the Square he built 4% Ce, 29. 
at Rome: and the Raven, placed on Valeriuss Helmet in the Statue, was a Proof, 

chat Tradition had tranſmitted down the Fact, as we häye felated it. After this 

eagle Combat, Valerius daily encreaſed in Dignity, and Reputation. We ſhall 

oon ſee him promoted to the higheſt Stations in the Republick. He preſerved all 

his Life-time, which was an hundred Years, the unblemifhed Reputation of a great 

EMagiftrate, a good Father of a Family, and a zealous Patriot. And after his Death, 

ne Name of Corvus which was given him, and that of Coruinus, which his De- 

endants always bore, did Honour. to his Branch of the 9! Valerian Family, and 

Wliſtioguiſhed it from all che other Branches of ii. 

FS. XX. Tin Corfu! had now nothing to do, to cloſe his annual Adminiſtration 

Sith Honour ; but to drive away the Greek Pyrates, who infeſted the Coaſts of La- 
n, and prevent their making a Deſcent » And with this View Camillus joined 

Army to that of Pinarius the Prætort. The Adventurers, who were ſecking 

eit Fortune, continued long at Sea, withaut daring to land; and their Obſtinacy 
reed the Conſul to continue longer in the Field, than he expected. So that, in 

enn while, the time for aſſembling the Comitia, to ele new Cunſals for the 
Wet Year, drew on; which obliged Camillus to nominate a DitFator, with the 

onfent of the Senate, to preſide in the Aſſembly of the Centuries, which was to 

e held in the Campus Martius. The Cynſul promoted T. Manlius to the Dit7a- 
oeh, Cho choſe Cornelius Coſſus to be his General of Horſe. The DiFator 

t had been charmed with the Exploit of Valerius Corvus, as finding his 

uu former Vicory over the Gaul, whom he ſtripped of his Gold Collar, exactly 
pied in that of young Faleriut; and his Dictatorſbip giving him 4 great deal of 

fluence in the Elections, he found means to prevail on the People to chuſe the 

2 i01ary Tribune, who was yet but three and twenty, Conſul. He was then in 

ee Camp, and had made no Intereſt. for ew 1 he was yet too young, 

2 


1 


een to have a Place in the Senate. Nevertheleſs, M. Valtrius was named Conſul Year of 
_— ran & 04-169 9/115 10615737; ee 8 OR: 8 


1. rms, De. eſt and moſt fruitful Coun- is Mount Maſſicus, which ſome call Mount Fa Lu Www 
- . „ is now the greateſt Part of the preſent lern. W e | M. Varxkius, 
Terra 


1.91 The Family of the Valerii came originally Porilius La- 
| from 1 It ſettled in Rome, when Titus Te. vas, Conſuls. 
; tins, King of the Sabines ſhared the Government of 
the Raman State, with'Romains.. Valerius Voluſws 
then began to raiſe the Reputation of his Family, 
„ 1 s torn nded. by Which was divided into ſeveral Branches, ſome of 
ans or Fele; but the Romans it Which were Patriczan, and others Plebeian.' The 
be Welt and North, Medals have preſerv'd:the Names of ſome of them, 
. Js, Ot He which. are [diſtinguiſhed by the Surnames of Aſcica- 
at, and South, by | tus, Flacens, Mefſals, and Catallus: But the anci- 
9 The Territory n Monuments je wot conrefed down to ns ay 
de W9Y WIE on i OR 
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and 
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Ver 1 * 4 his Collegue was Popilius Lenas 5? the Plebeian, who now entred upon thi 
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A Office" the fourth time. As for Camillut, he made ſo good an Appearance upon | Ro 


CCCCy. / the Coaſt, that the Greeks durſt not come aſhore 3 and at laſt, wanting freſh W. qu: 
Vitz«ros, ter, and other neceſſary Proviſions, they put out to Sea. But cho Camillurs Can. Th. 
PoriLros La- paign had been fucceſsful, he did not obtain the Honours of a Triumph. His Ex. nen 


nas, Conſuls. pedition was not ſo de for Blood- ſhed in Battel, as for the Flight of the N Exp 


ay good Effet wrought by theſe Super od. 1. 


a bj X 4 ; . 


. Tian at Carth 
40 We! Jong Ef 2'mere 8 
An e 


Faule, and the Departure of the Greeks, Nevertheleſs, it deſerved an Ovation » 
leaſt; but that ſort of Trap Was lately n more out of uſe at Rome, thay 
former! 
ITI Glory of 105 preſene F/ Conſuls depended more on the . Events 
of their Vear, than on their on Prudence and Courage. Whilſt Popilius and 7, 
krius continued together at the Head of Affairs, the Republick was perfectly un. 
ative. They had no War to make, no Enemy to fight, no inteſtine Faction ty 
fuppreſs. And as it was the Fate of Rome to be viſited with publick Calamitieʒ 
during hex Inactivity, a Plague robbed her of as many Citizens, as ſhe would hae 
loſtin a War. In order to remove this Scourge, recourſe was had to the Superti 
tion already introduced. Beds were c in the Temples, great Feaſts made, any 
Gods invited to them. All theſe Ceremonies were performed after the $ybilliy 
Books had been conſulted, by Order of the Senate, and by the Decemviri, vu 
were appointed to be the Guardians of them; but the Hiſtorians lay nothing « 


F. XXI. Waitsr the Romans enjoyed a profound Peace, the prise of which ws 
interrupted by nothing but the Contagion, ſome 93 Ambaſſadors came to Nome, fron Wi 
Carthage. Theſe two Cities, which were one Day to be Rivals, had been 94 found 
1 About the ſame ng 12 one 1 Dido, the other by Romulus. This * 12 


— W 


92 Dee gs V thier dee for” this. lich anſwers to the 2769th Year of the Worli fs 
| Year; and places this Years before the taking of 1 . e. % Yi 
Popilins Lenas, in the Year of Rome 4 Which 'Years before the Foundation of Name I ; 
. rity for it, is one Philiftas, hom Cicero ments (Ran 


1 


Place. The Greek Tables g in the MN Book of his Epiltles to his Brother 2u» WY 
Surname of Corwnzs ; wh u is © Fault. of which- tx}. Sicalns-ille Copitalis, creber, acutut, pen: r 
ſeveral Authors have b jly. 1 . n. Thbacidider.. Plararab, in his Life of Du, * 


im no gives us an Accaunt. of this Author, who maden r 
S ld, 55 Re odious to the People of Syracuſe, by becomiy Ni 
tions of Lyvy, and Yalerins 5 9 re the Miniſter of Di:onyfins the Tyrant's Cruelis: Wn 
with them, in this Point. It is indeed bY Aud Cicero gives him the Epithet of Capitals, v 


roy h that the Soldiers, who. Adv he had deſerved a capital P tr 

ven,* might follow the” 425 Js , e de . js his ns bee Counſels. Other Hiſtorians, as Mn | 
— enough to ne e give their OE © — * by Foſephus, Solinus, Velleins Par ple the 
ber eee 8 2 bilus, B. 3. a e, wi 
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in the Fight., But Hane it. 1s Lan 1 9 Ar ring Sane — of Carth ape log urs. A 
lieve . Dake Not nes bo pal ir. e 1 5 4 * taking pace 75 rey. - The firſt of thee i ber, tc 
the Pore ris Bye ti te Promimen of 2 whi 
$661 he Raw 1 Py Nmalion, 1 


have this Ci 8 have been-built in the 7th Year d {A'S Princ 
er (hy ene of. Feraſalem, the 382 fth Ye 
9 — a . of 0 2 eriod, 5 Vears 412 the Rui 


Aeris Surname. The 21 
other: And the Faſt: of C: 
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the of Troy, 114 1 ers before the firſt Olympiad, n 8 
25 1 rr * Vs 10 bo — 17 Nl e before the Foundation of Nome Ba XK Mira 
Sch N 1 80 Ty that the 2 Foſep bus has — by me pret 
ir is not poſſible to e W 2 by f, + all een He reckons 1 unded C. 
Wee . n e e Ep Months, from oe el firſt Year A th of B. 

ors YI Jo 9 an e ng of l e, ta the th o S 
Reader 1 to 13 himſelf, i f, in 8 a Va- as he vught oo to. have 9 more { ＋ emo,, 

2 ricty of Opinions. Ns aching r Ii g's c- or 13 — So likewiſe, from the E ound ne: 
of Di Eli Jad: of ALE 6: of. the, emple at Feraſalem, to Dide's' Flight, vn 


ereabout, and not 1008 cars, 1 
2 1 . rede aN 
8 is Mi F 


t is now univerſally - but 12 Y cars, or 


get, to the Glory o * the the rin 
c Sen Cty, e thor oy — 


ſet gif his Hero, It is thereſdte taxen for E 2 he | he fs 1 with 
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en did not indeed begin to ſettle. her Colony of Brians in Africa, till ſixty Year of 
agg accotding to ſome, and ſeventy two: Years, according to others, before * E 
Romulus raiſed the Walls of Rome. And it appears, That the Romans were not ac- 2 
quainted with any Nation, out of Italy, before they knew the Carthaginians ; and M.V aizzvs, 
That the firſt Alliance they centred into with any People, out of their own Conti- wr od ra 
nent, was with the Inhabitants of Carthage. As carly as the firſt Year, after the ü 
Expulſion of their Kings, and the Converſion of their Monarchy into a Republick, 


: cyen in the time of the firſt Conſuls, Brutus and Valerius, the Romans and Cartha- 


inians entred into a Treaty, chiefly in relation to 95 Navigation and. Commerce. 


WT his firſt Treaty was found in Rome, ſo late as in the time of the ſecond Punic 


; : 


Wit was this: That the Ships of the Romans, and their Allies, ſhould not ſail far- 
ber on the Coaſt of Africa, than the Cape called, 95 The Fair Promontory, unleſs 
WL Storm, or 4 purſuing Enemy, drove them beyond it; That if any Roman Veſ- 
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ö War, written on the Baſe of a Column, in the old Roman Language, which was 7%. B 3. c. 
chen ſcarce underſtood. Such Alterations had the Latin Tongue then ſuffered ! 
rhe Greek Hiſtorian has tranſmitted down this Treaty to us; and the Subſtance of 


22, 23, 24. 


ls touched at any Port beyond this Promontory, they ſhould not buy any thing 


here, but the Victims, which they wanted far Sacrifices, and the Materials, 


Wbich were neceſſary for refitting their Galleys ; and That they ſhould not tarry there 
Winger than five Days. On the other hand, the Carthaginians engaged, That if 
Je Romans came to The Fair Promontory, 70 trade, there ſbould no Tax be laid 
bon them, but the Fees of the Crier and Secretary. That the Romans, who Pod. id. 


35 | Ke Period: and 3100, will {= the Year of the a City of Lybia, called Cartha; according to others, 


Vorld ; in which Carthage was built. According from Carchedon, its firſt Founder; or from Car- 


| Mo The Epitomy of Livy, Carthage was razed in the '#hado, which ſignifies, in the Phenician Language, 
erth Year of Rome, after it had ſubſiſted 700 Years. I new City. Bochart examines into the Truth of 


Ccording to Velleius Paterculns, it was founded theſe Etymologies, in his Canaan, B. 1. [Sir Iſaac 


=: rzhage was built 34 Years, and 8 Months, after 'Fudah ; and fixes the founding o 


| Kans to make Y y woe © 40 
bare 58 Oley very large; e e of the 
3 P _—_ W A5 * 
| Mercatique ſolum fabi de num BPyſam. 


| ut 65 Years before Rome. Ante —_— oY owes Oren, ths the Revolt of Edews from the 


Elyſſa 52 Dominion of Judab, interrupted the Trade of Ju- 
quan quidam Dido autumant, Carthago condi- dah and Tyre, on the Red Sea, and thereby 2 
: i. e. in the 389 yth Year of the Julian Period. Occaſion to the Tyrians to build Ships for Merchan- 
vius makes Carthage 750, and 14 5 57 dize on the Mediterranean, to make long Yo es 


1 28 
» aim, 
n, B. 3. pretends, upon the Credit of Memoirs and among e Sund This Revolt he — 


ear of Foros King of 


> to reconcile the Hiſtorians,” I don't ſee why P. 32, 107, 108.] 


«© SS 25 ” > * 


. +. it, It is now called Cape Bons. It is on the 


le boy chan 1 
African. Almenare. 


S with an Ox-Hide; 5 ve: 
& into very ſiall' Thongs, and thereby found thelt Coaſts opeti'ts all Comets ; left the F ruitfulneſs 


„ of Virghl, 
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*d uns £74” ͤ that, accotding to Ph it þ 
Authors are no leſs divided about the Name of above An hum old. . This is the Coun 
4e. It was, according to Serv/uy, taken from was forms rournera Byzaje 
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Year of ſhould come into 97 Sardinia, or that Part of Sicily, which belonged to the Cart 
RO M E ginians, ſbould. b receiusd there in the ſame manner as' the Carthaginians ;h,,, 

W, ſelves ; and. That they would nat commit any Hoſtilities againſt the Inhatitan;s A 
Vatzxros, 


- 


4 
FF 
» 
k 


The ROMAN HIS'TORY. Book X | I; 


Ardea, Antium, Aricia, Circæum, Terracina, or any other City in Latium, yy; A 


. was united to Rome. The other Cities Latium, which were not ſubject 19 f, 1 


Romans, were not included in this Treaty. Only, the Carthaginians promiſed, Da 
in 2 ſpould make themſelves Maſters 4 any of them, they would reſtore they 
without plundering them, and not raiſe' any Fort in Italy. And the Romans, on ;j, 
ather hand, ed, That if any Carthaginian Rebel fled for Refuge into Italy, „ 
ſbould not be. fol red to tarry there, ſo much as one Night. z 
Font theſe Articles of this ancient Treaty, we may obſerve; 1. That h 
Carthaginians had then made themſelves Maſters of Sardinia, and a Part of S 
2. That theſe Africans were even then afraid of the Romans coming with Ships of 1 
War, to diſcover the Coaſts of Africa, and make Settlements there. 3. That k 
Romans, tho confined within a very narrow Tract of Ground, were already fu 
midable to foreign Nations. And 4. That it was then cuſtomary to entertz ? 
Merchants hoſpitably, who came into any Ports, to trade; and That they paid o 
Taxes for their Goods, but the Fees of the Crier and Secretary. Such was the fi; 
Treaty the Romans made with Carthage, at the Birth of their Republick ; u , 


now, when Valerius Coruus, and Popilius- Lenas, were Conſuls, the Carthaginin | 


croſſed the Sea, and came to Rome, to confirm this Treaty, and make Additions u | 


It. The Romans. were now ſuffered to paſs beyond The Fair Promontory ; and u 


ſail as far as 93, Utica, Carthage, and even to 99 Maſtia, and Tarſejum. But til 
were not at liberty to ſail beyond theſe Places, or found Cities, or make C 
ſts. As to the Carthaginians, the Romans conſented. to their plundering . 
Giries of Latium, which were not in Confederacy with them; but would not (i. 
fer them to take poſſeſſion of them, in order to ſettle there. The Carthagina 
bouring Nations of Nome, in any of the Roman Ports; all ſuch Slaves brought iu 
them, Were declared forfeited : And the N. s, on the other hand, laid the E 


ſelves under the ſame Engagements, with reſpect to the Carthaginians, and thi 
Allies. It was. likewiſe ſtipulated; That if che Romans did any Injury to any yl 
ple under the Dominion of Carthage, on the Coaſts: where they touched for fi 
Water, or Proviſions, it ſhould be looked: on as a publick Injury to the whole han 
tion; That no Roman ſhould trade in Africa, or Sardinia, or continue aſhore t 
above five Days; but That, in thoſe Parts of Sicily which belonged to the Cm 
gmians, and at Carthage itſelf, they might ſell any Merchandizes, which the (i 


thaginians were allow'd. to purchaſe.” The Romans, on the other hand, allow 


the Carthaginians. the fame Privileges of Trade, with reſpect to the City of In L 


lowed chem before. 2. They were forbidden carrying on any Commerce in in 
Ania, ot any Part of Africa, en 


So that this ſecond Treaty differed from the firſt in theſe Particulars. 1. The ii 
Mays were permitted ro ſail beyond The Fair Promontory ; which was not 


t at Carnage, and Utica, As for the Circ 1 * 
„id, 

alerins 
lately 
as the 
ce it h. 
bclong 

the . id raiſe 
opled 
che Z. 
an we 
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Meſtia and Tarſejum, to which they were permitted to fail, we know no Citi 
in Africa, of | thoſe Names. Were they then two Citics in Syria? If fo, will 
Power had the Carthaginiaus over them, that their Conſent ſhould be nan | 

ere, 1 


% as Polybins obſery 
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and Rivals for Power; tho” Carthage appears to have been much the moſt con- Yea? of 
ſiderable of the two. All Sardinia, and a Part of Sicily, was already under the Do- ROM £ 
minion of the Carthaginians, beſides the Poſſeflions they had gotten on the Con- . 
tinent of Africa. Whereas Rome was' hitherto wholly employed in multiplying the M.Var.zzws, 
Number of her Inhabitants; and had increaſed her Territories but very little. She 7 Ire 
contained Fighting - Men enough within her own Walls, to equal the Armies of the 
nlargeſt Kingdoms; and found Strength enough in her own Citizens, to enable her 
to conquer all the reſt of the World, in a little time. * * h 
= Tar whole Employment of the preſent Conſuls, was to make theſe Treaties 
W with the Ambaſſadors of Carthage, and offer up Vows to the Gods, to put a Stop 
to the Contagion. But I am at a Loſs to find, by what Accident, or with what 
ſecret Political View, they were not ſuffered to preſide in the Comitia for electing 
che chief Magiſtrates, for the Year enſuing. Nevertheleſs, it is not to be doubted 
but they were obliged to nominate a DiFator, to hold the Aſſembly which was | 
to chooſe new Conſuls. That Part of the Marble indeed, wherein the Name of . Coir. 
the Difator was written, is defaced ; but there are plain Marks enough upon it, 
Wo leave it paſt Doubt, that a DiFator did preſide at the Election. The Centu- Year of 
Wis 102 promoted C. Plautius Hypſzus, and T. Manlius Torquatus, to the Conſul- 15 = = 
%. The latter had never yet been Conſul, tho he had been twice Dictator. This 
as a Mark of Diſtinction, never before paid to any Man's Merit, but his own; C. Pravrius, 
ind was in it felf irregula tt. = eee 3 
F. XXII. DurinG this Conſulſbip of Plantius and Manlius, the Republick en- Liv. B.7.c.27. 
oyed a Peace, which left the Conſuls no room to gain themſelves any Glory by | 
WW cats of Arms. They therefore endeayoured at leaſt to promote the publick Wel- 
re, by wiſe Regulations: The Noman People had long complained of the exceſ- 
vc Uſury the Rich had taken for their Money: And Rome had formerly endea- 
Wourcd to remedy this Evil, by ſinking Intereſt to 1 per Cent. But nevertheleſs, 
e common People thought it a great Burden to pay this moderate Sum, every 
ear; and therefore the Conſuls now reduced Intereſt to ; per Cent. So that only 
if an As Intereſt was paid for to He. They alſo gave the Debtors three Years 
Inc to diſcharge their Debts in, by paying one fourth preſently, and one fourth 
ch Year after, till the whole was paid. But tho this Regulation was much for 
Wc Eaſe of the indigent Populace, yet they found themſelves Mill over-burdened, 
demanded an abſolute Diſcharge from all their Debts. However, the Senate 
. in that Caſe, more Regard to the Faith of Contracts, than to the Deſires of 
e People; and therefore, without abſolutely forbidding all Intereſt, they reduced 
po low, that the Poor had no Reaſdn to complain. Beſides, in theſe Times of 
blick Peace, the Commons were much eaſed. They did not pay the Taxes uſual 
Time of War; nor did their Service in the Army divert thle Husbandmen and 
0 ö 1437 har} 2% 467 0 


Wrtificers from: their Wur-: {i n ods coin) hays rt hen a LIND Jerry Or! Year of 
WS. XXIII. Tux next Year, the War broke out again with the Yolſtz, thoſe reſt- 13 


5 Neighbours, and old Enemies, which Rome? had ſubdued, but had not been 

le entirely to quiet. The People raiſed the illuſtrious Valerius Corvits to the Cm Varzaius 

ie, for the ſecond time; and one 20 C. Puerilius Viſolus; for the firſt. But Poel iw. 
alerius alone was ſufficient to ſuppreis the Infoltnce of theſe Rebels, Who had Visorus, Con- 

lately taken up Arms ane w, againſt their Conquerors. The City of Jarrirum * B 

as the Occaſion of this renew ing of Hoſtilities. It was now about” thirty Tears 

ce it had been deſtroyed by the Zatins,' upon 4 Quartel witli the Voſſei, to whom 
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Yer of 


ROE from Rome, by Order of the Senate; encamped in the Neighbourhood of Satricun; 


CCCCvI. 


VaLlerius 
Corvus, 
PotrTELIVs 
Vorssus, 


Conſuls. 


Faſt. Capit. 


Lis. B. 7. c. 25. 


9 
Th ROMAN HISTORY. Book xy, 
therefore no ſooner was informed of theſe Motions of the Volſci, but he marcheq | : 3 


prevented the Conjunction of the Confederates ; and, without tarrying till the Num. 
ber of the Enemy was increaſed, offered Battle to the Antiates, the Inhabitantz 
of Satricum, and the reſt of the Volſci who were got together. The latter had im. 
mediately haſtened to defend Sarricum, as ſoon. as they underſtood the Romy, 
were taking the. Field. To what Length the Volſci always carried their Hatred t9 
the Roman Republick, is well known; and now, they could no longer goyer 
themſelves upon Sight of the Enemy. They immediately gave the Romans Battel, 
in the Neighbourhood of Satricum, without tarrying for any Reinforcements. And 
as we have already obſerved in general, That the Volſci were better at making li. 
curſions, and attacking Parties with Vigour, than at ſupporting a general Action; 6 
the brave Conſul found it in this Inſtance, and immediately routed them. It va; 
natural for the Conquered to fly for Refuge to Satricum; and therefore Corvus hal 


provided himſelf with all neceſſary Machines to ſtorm it. But he no ſooner yp. © i 


| ſeized them, and above 4000 Soldiers, beſides a great Number of unarmed Men 2 


Faſt. Capit. 
Liv. B.7.c.27. 


of the Secular Games. Some, as Valerins Antias, theſe ancient Annals, fix the firit Secular Gama uff 
quoted by Cenſorimus, c. 17, de Die Natali, pretend, the Year of Rome 297, and the ſecond to the Yah 
that Yalerins oplicols eſt 
the Year of Rome 245, after the Expulſion of the who have given us a particular Account of the vt 
Sar 475 int. Others, and particularly Varro, ſpeaks lebration of theſe Games. The latter ſpeaks ny 
a 


| Pitdlini, The Author of theſe Faſi had double 


peared before it, than the Volſci began to ſuſpect their Safety there. A Frigh hath 


ſurrendered to the Conqueror. Nevertheleſs, the City was not ſpared. The Rr. 
mans reduced it to the ſame Condition, in which the Latins had formerly left i; Wl | 
It was burnt, nothing excepted but the Temple of the Goddeſs Matuta, which the . 
Latins alſo had ſpared, when they burnt Satricum. But before the Romans i WW {1 
Fire to it, they plundered it, and all the Booty was given to the Soldiers, Thi n; b 
Expedition, tho fortunate, was not univerſally thought of Importance enough » 
deſerve a Triumph; nevertheleſs, it was granted to Valerius Corvus. His Meri! 
which was ſuperior to any Honours the Republick could pay him, made the RW 
mans profuſe of them to Him; in a Caſe, in which they might have denied them 
another. He entered Rome in Triumph, on The Calends of February, with 400 
Captives before his Chariot. After the Ceremony was over, theſe Priſoners d 
War were all ſold, for the Benefit of the Publick. Some Hiſtorians indeed hail 
been of Opinion, that it was contrary to the Law of Nations, to reduce thoſe $0. 
diers to Slavery, who had voluntarily ſurrendered ; and have therefore thought tu e 
theſe 4000 Priſoners were only Slaves of Satricum, or of the Army of the Voi 
But to chis it may be anſwered, That theſe Soldiers, who were ſold to the bl 
Bidder, had not ſurrendered by Capitulation, but at Diſcretion ; and That ther BE 
fore it was not unjuſt in the Conſul, to make them Slaves. 4: a, 

Tris Triumph of Valerius Corvus is ſaid not to have been the only Shew «ti 
Rome, in this Hero's ſecond Conſulſbip; it is ſaid to have been followed by anot Wn 
which was much more magnificent, and extraordinary. It is pretended, that ti 
102 Secular Games were then celebrated, the ſecond time. It is inſiſted on, I 
theſe Games were never celebrated, but every 110 Years ; and, That they wee 4 


102 Authors are much diyided abont the Origin Affairs. And we therefore, upon the Credi i 


abliſhed them at Rome, in 407. Cenſorinut, and Zo/emns, are the only Autan 


the Inſtitution of theſe, Games, in ſuch a manner, of them, in a Fragment of his Hiſtory. The 

as ſeems to imply they were of later Date, than called Secular, ſays. he, becauſe renewed on!y 9 

the 25th Lear of Rome. His Account them every Age. Valeſus Valeſius, who deſcended fron 

is this. The; Romans were much alarmed, by ſe- the Valerian Family, and was a famous Man aua 

veral r and chiefly by Lightning which the Sabines, from whom he originally delc:"88 
e 


ce, as fre 
Pld be o 
ized at t 


fell upon the Wall and Towers between the was the fitſt Occaſion of the Inſtitation of tif f 8 A 
Fates Daina, and Collins. In this general tival. He had a Wood before his Houſe, the "98 3 
ernation, the Decęmviri conſulted the Sybil- Trees in which were butnt to Aſhes with L Nh Wit 

9 W; 


arentin 


2 Books, as nſual. The Anſwer was, That in ning. Soon after, his Children were ſeized un 
order to appeaſe the Gods, The Terentime Games Pike x Which the Phyſicians thonght 10 
muſt be celebrated, in the 2 ampus Martizs, in Ho- In this Extremity therefore, he had Recourſe 01 
nour to Plato, and Praſerpine; black Victims muſt Arnſpices : Who anſwered him, That the Wi 
be offered up to them; and this Ceremony be re- were In this Fear therefore he and er 1 

newed every. hundred Years. | But whatever was threw themſelves at the Feet of a Statue of y 
the Origin gf the Secalar Games, we will confine and offered to ſacrifice both their own, Lives . 
our lelyes ſiriAly to the Teſtimony of the Fafti C. Goddeſs, to ſave thoſe: of their Children i 
J of th doubtleſs Yalefws turning his Eyes towards the Wood d 
alulted the Regiſters of the Quindecimoviri eſta- bad been burnt, imagined, he beard a Nor 

bliſhed by Aaguſtas Caſar, to preſide in religious commanded him to carry the fick Children o. 


iituted in Rome, in the Year of Rome 2973 and thence it is inferred, That the 
ond time they were celebrated after their Inftication, muſt have been in the Con- 
| ſhip of Valerius Coruns, and C. Pætelius. But this Tradition, which has no bet - Cer/orin. in 

Foundation, than the obſcure Words of one ſingle Author of Antiquity, is not 577%: 4 17 
certain, as to remove all Doubt. | 785 . 

C. XXIV. Taz War with the Volſci was no ſooner ended, but a ſmall Nation Year of 
me Neighbourhood of Nome, ventured to try its Strength with her. The An- CES Ty 
nini, whom the Greeks often called Auſonii, becauſe they were a Part of the great oy 
tion of the Auſones, who gave all Italy the Name of Auſonia, by which it was M. Fazws 
me time called; the Aurunci, I fay, were a little Nation, on the Confines of 1 


atium, and upon the Coaſts of the Tyrrheniay Sea. Their Country was watcred Conſuls. 


O29 


| z the North. 


er to drink, after it had been warmed on a Fire 
| ning on an Altar of Plato, and Proſerpine. The 
piexity into which he was thrown by this pre- 
ded Oracle, the Meaning of which he could not 
caerſtand, obliged him to addreſs himſelf to the 
bices to unriddle it. And they advifed him to 
y it, tho? they underſtood nothing of the Matter. 
therefore embarked on the Zyber with his Chil- 
n; but the exceflive Heat forced him to bring 
Bark to a Part of the Shore where the Stream 


d's Hut, who told him, that the Place he was in, 
s called Tarentum. As ſoon therefore as he 
e it to his Children. As ſoon as they had drank 
they fell aſleep, and awaked in 
ccey told their Father, that a Man of a ma- 
ck Stature, and an Air of ſomething more than 
an, had ed to them in their Sleep, and 


Singing and Dancing, in Honour of theſe 

bs, in that Part of the C 
appointed for Horſe-Racing.. Valerius there- 

immediately reſolved to lay the Foundations of 

tar there. But he had not dug far into the 

ga, before he found an Altar, with this In- 
lion, * | 

= To Pruro, 

AND TO PROSERPINE.. 


removed all Yalef:as's Doubts, and he offered 
lack Victims on the Altar he had found under 
zund, and aye! three Nights in the ſame Plac 

e was directed. We have already mention 

fabulous Story, Vol. I. Page 223. Note 85. as it 
dd by Valerias Maximns, who mentions ſeveral 
umſtances, different from thoſe of Zozimus. 
WE latter adds, that the Altar Valeſius dug up had 
erected on a remarkable Occaſion. When 
ewas at War with the City of Alba, and the 
Armies were ready to engage, there ſuddenly 
ared a Man cloathed in black Skins, whoſe Af- 


ce, as from Pluto and Proſerpine, that Sacrifices 
id be offered under Ground. The Komant, 
red at the Apparition, immediately built a ſub- 
pneous Altar, 20 Foot deep; and after offerin 
rifices on it, covered it, that it might not be 
wn where it lay. Faleſias, who firſt dug up 
Altar, was from that time called Maia, Pale. 
Tarentinus ; Manius, from the Lain Word 
ner, which fignifies the infernal Gods; and Va. 
and Tarentinus in Allufion to the Cure of 


hildren, and the Place of it. The firſt Year 


the Expulſion of the Targuins, the Conſul Pub- 


Valerius Poplicola, had alſo Recourſe to: the 
© Divinitics,* at 4 n ro the Plague made 


, N 


num, and give them ſome of the Water of the 


not ſo rapid: and there he ſtopped, near a Shep- 


ed, he lighted a Fire, warmed ſome Water, and of 


ered them to offer up black Victims to Pluto, 
| Proſerpine, and to ſpend three Days and Nights 2 


Martins, which re 
neglected to renew theſe Sacrifices for a long Courſe 


was terrible. He gave Orders, with a frightful 


he Liris, now called the Garigano; and the Volſei were their Neighbours, 
Theſe Aurunci were, no doubt, afraid, that the Romans, after they 
completed the Conqueſts of the Volſci, would fall upon them, and enſlave 


great Ravages in Rome. He offered up a black Ox, 
and a black Cow, to Pluto and Proſerpine, upon 
which the Contagion ceaſed. And Poplicola, in Me- 
mory of this Bleſſing, ordered this Inſcription to be 
engraven on the Altar. IST IE 
PouBLius VALERIUS PoPLICOLA CONSECRATED 
THE FIRE OF THE FIELD of Mans, TO PLUTO 
AND PROSERPINE, AND INSTITUTED GAuEs, IN 
HoNoUR To THESE Gops, AND Fog THE DEL1- 
VERANCE OF THE ROMAN PEOPLE. 
Aſterwards, when Rome was viſited with ſeveral 
Calamities, the ſame Sacrifices were renewed, in 
the Comſulſbip of Marcus Potitus, and in the Year 
ome 352. The Senate ordered the Sybi/lize 
Books to be conſulted. Thoſe who kept them an- 
ſwered, that in order to remove the Calamities of 
the Republick, it was neceſſary to offer Sacrifices to 


' Pluto and Proſerpine. The Place where the Altar 


dedicated to them lay, was ſought for, the Altar 


was found, and conſeerated anew; The uſual Sa- 
crifices on this Occaſion were offered upon it; the 
Gods became propitious to the Roman People, and 


removed their Calamities. After this, the Roman: 


of Years, and from thence, ſays the Pagan Hiſto- 
rian, came the Misfortunes which befel Rome, in 
Auguſtus's 48 The Emperor therefore, in or- 
der to appeaſe the angry Gods, ordered theſe Games 
to be renewed, in the onſu/ſPip of Lucius Cenſori- 
uus, and Cains Sabinus. The Sybilline Books were 
conſalted, and the Quindecimviri declared the Or- 
der and Time appointed for theſe Sacrifices by the 
wot From this long Story of Zozrmas.we ſhall 
obſerve, 1/7. The blind Credulity of the Author, 
who vouches for a fabulous Story, which a ridicu- 
lous Superſtition had authorized among the Romans. 
2h he Vanity of the Pagan Worſhip. And, 
3 ay The IncorreQneſs of Zozemmr's Relation, who 
puts Conſals in the Year of Rome 352, inſtead of 
Military Tribunes, who then governed the Repub- 
lick. However, the Fact of the pretended mira- 
culous Cure of Yale/ias's Children, gained Credit 


among the People, and gave Birth to the Secalar 
on the in 
I 


Games. It was neceſſary to enlarge 
of theſe Games, in order to give the Reader a 
Account of it. As to the Preparations for them, 
the Order, Pomp, and Rites, obſerved” in this So! 
lemnity, we ſhall oy a true Account of them, 
when we come to the Ages, wherein they were ces 
lebrated with moſt Magnificence; and ſhall at pre- 
ſent only obſerve two things. If. That the Ro- 
maus did not always walt a whole Age before they 
renewed, the Secular Games, as will appear by the 
Sequel of this Hiſtory. And, 24%. That that Part 
of the C Martius, which was called Teren- 
m, or Tarentum, took its Name from the Verb 
Tero, becauſe the Tyber beat againſt it, and inſen- 
bly wore owey.the Earth of it 
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Year of them; They therefore began firſt, and declared War with the Romans, by 4, Wl 5 
ROME Devaſtations they committed in their Lands. TWO Patricians, M. Fabius Doe 

Cu and Sulpicins Camerinus, were then Conſuls: and the Aurunci ſtruck the Republic Wl . 

M Fazivs with more Fear than they expected, or than became the Romans,' to an Enemy þ 5 

Dobeo. SERV: little formidable. They fancied, they were going to engage with all the Cities g 10 
SULPICIUS,. WE os | F R "x a, ”- 6-20 77 I K 4 

Conſuls. Latium, whom they imagined to be entred into ſecret Treaties with the Aurum. 2 

and therefore the Conſuls were forced by the Senate to nomihate a Dictator, 2 u * 

; I. Fuxvs,” Times of moſt imminent Danger. L. Furius was promoted to the Dittatorſ = ... 

Dita... and Cn. Manlius, ſurnamed Imperioſus, to the Command of rhe Horſe, I Bu 

- Fright was ſo great in Rome, that all the Coutts! of Juſtice were ſhut up, and 4, Win ful 

Levies were raiſed, with the utmoſt Rigour, and no Excuſes admitted. The Ze, at Th 

were ordered to march againſt this new Enemy in all haſte, as ſoon as they vy afte 

completed; and the Romans were not ſenſible of the Weakneſs of the 4ury; the 

till they came in ſight of them. They then appeared only like a Party of d po 

bers, who had raſhly ventured to make Incurſions upon their Neighbours. But nad 

. vertheleſs, the Dictator did not all at once lay aſide his Suſpicion, that this H . 


Lip. B. 7. c. 28. 


* * 

12 714 
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ful of Men were aſſiſted with the Troops of a more conſiderable Nation; vil 
when he:.faw- theſe Aurunci themſelves offer him Battel, it confirmed him in 
The Battel was fought with Courage on both Sides: and as for the Aurunci, the 1 
muſt have performed Wonders in it, in point of Valour, whatever that Hiſtoriufil 
may ſay of them, who is the only one that mentions the Action. According 
his own Account, the Dictator was forced to have recourſe to the ProteQtion oi 
his Gods, in the Heat of the Battel. He made a Vow to build a Temple to Juli 
103 Moneta ; which was the Name given to the Queen of the Gods, a little in 


before Rome was taken by the Gaus. It 


with an Earthquake, came from Juno's Temple, which gave the Romans Wariuii 
or Advice, to avert the Misfortune which threatned them, by offering a Soy wil 
with young; and from the Verb monere, which ſigniſies, to forewarn, or adm 
Juno was called Moneta. The Diftator Furius promiſed the Goddeſs, tha iii 
would build her a Temple, under the particular Title of Maneta. As for the bi 
runci, they were too weak to reſiſt the Forces of the Romans; in ſpight of tf 
Valour, they were vanquiſhed. Furius returned victorious to Rome: And tho 
did not receive the Honours of a 1 riumph, he at leaſt got leave to performifi 


103 Cicero, B. f. de Divin. gives this Account of 
the Surname of Moneta, which was given to Fro, 
a little before Rome was taken by the Gaul. Serip- 
tum a multi, cum terre motus 2 eſt, vocem ex- 
ſtitiſſe a Funonis Templo quod erat in arce, ut de 
ſua plena fieret procuratio. WV circa Funonem il 
lam appellatam MOXETAM. Juidas indeed giyes us 
another Etymology of it. He pretends, that 40 
was called MoxETa, becauſe the'Rymazns had been 
protected by this Goddeſs, in their War with Pyr- 
rhas; at a time when they were in extreme Want 
of Money, and ſought her Protection. To which 
he adds, that in Memory of the Service ſhe had 
done them, they built her a Temple, with this Ti- 


tle, Junoxt MoNETE, wherein the publick Mon 


was afterwards kept. But the Teſtimonies of C:- 


cero, Livy, and other Hiſtorians, ought to have more 
Weight: that! that of Suidar. Ovid's Faſt agree 


with the Hiftory. oo 


10 Arce gquoque ee 8 x la Monetee | 
SIN Ex — memorani * wont? yo HA: 33s 
Aus dumas ſueras Manli, qui Gallica quondam 
A Capitolino. reppulit arma Fove. B. 6. 


Nevertheleſs, it is true that there was more than 
one Temple dedicated to Juno MotE TA, in Rome. 
That mentioned by 7. 05 in the Place quoted a- 
bove, was in the Capitol, built, as is ſuppoſed, up- 
on the Foundations of Tien: Tatins's ouſe; and 
was in being, during the Wars of the Gault with 
the Romans. The Temple therefore which was 
erected and dedicated to the ſame Goddeſs, with 
the Title of Mometa, in this 308th Year of Rome, 


muſt have been different from the former, and of 


2 


-—— 
- * 


in that City, for which the Inhabitants had a 
; cular Veneration. As the Soldiers were propel 
to remove this Statue out of the Nich, by thei 4 


willing to take that Journey. Upon which f 


was pretended, that a Voice accompꝛi 
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later date. Val. Max. B. 1. c. 8. G. 3. mentions lla 
another Temple, built in Honour to this Goddel, gy 
the Hill Abentinut. But it appears not to hae 
built, til! long after the two former. Immetu 3 
after the taking of Veii by Camillxs, ſays ti ns 


torian, there was an Image of Tano Moneta, uu 


neral's Order, with Deſign. to carry it to ll 
one of them asked the Goddeſs whether i 


mediately anſwered, that ſhe was willing t0 
her firſt Habitation, and to be carried to a 
Place. Then the. Jeſt was ſoon turned into 4 
ration, and the Soldiers, ſtruck with Reſpel 
Aſtoniſhment, took particular Care of the 
Depoſitum, thinking that Juno her ſelf wa "Wt 
down from Heaven. The Image was ſet up u 
Part of the Hill Aventinas, where the Temple of 


o The 
the Ant 
Ion of KA 
ate and 
State; 7 
, in a W 


cated: to that Goddeſs now ſtands. Captii i the p 
nag 44 e T2 0 W me Fro 
Camillo Veiis, . imperatoris fimuli graces, n 
Tunonis Monete, quod ibi prætipua religione i 3 75 
erat, in urbem tralaturi, ſede ſug movere cone ts. The 
Quorum ab uno per 175 interrog ata Dea, an iM of Nonne 
% | : Ty p 
migrare vellet, velle ſe reſpondit. Hac voce © noirs of 
laſns in admirationem verſus eſt. Tamque auer The! 
lachram, fed ipſam calo Funonem petitam, ] preſented 
ſe credentes, laii in ea parte montis Auentin, be Worſh 


nunc templum ejus cernimus; collocaverum, 
Veientet therefore worſhiped a Fane, whid 
called Moneta, as well as the Romans: 10! 
Worlhip of this Goddeſs yas not pe 
atter. ann % CASAS TY - £445 -&*- 6 * 64-7 


e of Hon 
his Godde 
to be de 
E are, an f 
neceſfary 
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and then laid down his Dictatorſbip. The Senate ordered, that Duaum- Year of 
. = choſen in the Comitia by Tribes, to inſpect the Building of the Tem- A.M 4 

le of Juno Moneta. They built this Temple on the Capitol, in the ſame Place 
— the Houſe of the rebellious Manlius had ſtood: and in it were kept thoſe: rr Furws | 
104 myſterious Books, written on Cloth, in which the Fate of Rome was pretended pave : 
to be foretold. Afterwards; the Temple of Juno Moneta became 105 a publick 


Vow, 


Conſuls. 


Mint, where the Romans coined their Money; and from thence the Metals, which ops _ 857 
vere ſtamped for current Coin in Trade, took the Name of Moneta, or Money. ;,; 6. 
But when the D/#ator laid down his Office, he till left room for the two Con. 
; ſuls, Fabius and d ulpicius, who returned to their Office, to gain themſelves Glory. 
They made uſe of the Army he had commanded, led it againſt the Volſci, and 
after having attacked them at a time | when: they leaſt expected kt, t took from 
them the City of 125 Sora. So that theſe Adyantages, all gained immediately one 
upon another, did Honour to the Conſuls of the Year, and to the Dicſator, who | 

aua been-ſabſtitatett im their toom. woe LY ode % %%% of 10 010 

* g. XXV. In the mean time, the Building of the Temple of Juno Moneta, ad- 2 "of 
Wranced ſo faſt, that it was finiſhed.in one Lear; and the new Conſuls, C. Manius 8 
atilus, and T. Manlius Imperioſus, dedicated it, on The Calends of Fune. This 

was the third Conſulſhip, of the former; and the ſecond, of the latter. But as 13 
or the Regards the Romans paid the new Goddeſs, they ſeem only to have filled SH 


] ANLIUS IM- 
hem with more Superſtition. Immediately after the Conſecration of the Temple, — 
Whey fancied, that Juno, agreeably to her Title of Moneta, had given the Repub- ee Ot 
Wick ſuch wholeſome Admonitions, by Prodigies, as it was dangerous to neglect. g. 1. . 12. 
n ſhort, there then fell Hail of ſo large a Size, and ſo hard, that it was caſy to Liv. B.7.c-28. 
ake it for Stones. Beſides, it was ſo very dark in Rome, that great Part of the Day qo: B. 3. 
zemed to be turned into Night. This was enough to ſtrike Terror into a People, 

ho made the obſerving fortuitous Events a Part of their Religion; and who even 

dok pleaſure in indulging their Fears of their falſe Gods: And in this general Un- 

aſincſs, the Republick had recourſe to her uſual Remedy, in Times of general 

larms. She nominated a Diclator; as if. the Authority of a Sovereign had been 

neceſſary to appeaſe Heaven, as to fight the Enemies of the State. P. Valerius 

oplicola was the Dictator the Conſuls nominated'; and he choſe Q. Fabius Am. 
ans to be his General of Horſe. The Deſign of this 7 uncommon Dictator- 
. was, that this Six-Months- Monarch ſhould. order the Feriæ Latinæ to be ſo- 


Faſt. Capit. 


a ” 6 * 1 z 


i, 
1 


or Theſe myſterious Books contained nothing Cakisius probably had the Superintendence and 


jon of Rome, i. e. a continued Series of the for- 
ate and unfortunate Events which had befallen 
State; a Liſt of the Magiſtrates of each Vear; 
, In a word, whatever related to Religion, Po- 
, the Progreſs, Alteration, Revolutions, Loſſes, 
graces, new Settlements, Laws, and Treaties, of 
Romans ; and all according to the Order of the 
Irs. .. Theſe were called the Books of the Deſti- 
of Rome; or rather, faithful and chronological 
noirs of all Facts of Importance relating to it. 
Or The Medal of the Cariſian Family, which 
preſented above, has perpetuated the Memory 
he Worſhip which was paid to Juno, under the 
e of Moneta. On one Side of it, is the Head 
his Goddeſs, the Guardian of the Money which 
to be depoſited in her Temple. On the Re- 
© are, an Hammer, Pinchers, Anvil, and Die, 
necellary Inſtruments for Coining, of which 


the Annals of the Republick, from the Foun- 


Direction. | 

106 The City of Sora, in the Territory of the 
Volſci, ſtood on the right Bank of the Liris, or Ga- 
rene, on the Confines of the Country of the 

ernici, and Marſi, above the Place where it joins 
the River formerly called Fibrenus, which is 
thought to be the preſent Fiume della Poſta. Sora 
retains its firſt Name to this Day. In the Neigh- 
bourhood of this City, is the Hill of Sora, now cal- 
led Monte di Teſchio Solido. Under this Hill there 


is, according to Kircher, a ſubterraneous Cave, like 


a Vault, into which the Rain Water paſſes thro' the 
Earth, and freezes into Ioicles, as it is dropping 
down; ſo that this Cave ſupplies the Neighbour- 
hood with great Plenty of Ice, in the Midſt of the 
hotteſt Summers. 3 | 
107 This Didator exerciſed an almoſt abſolute 
Authority, as long as theſe Feſtivals laſted : But his 
Di#atorjhip expired with the Solemnity. 
lemnized. 
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Yer of lemnized. By which we-are, as I conceive, to underſtand, that the Intention of the 
ROME Republick was to place a Man at the Head of it, who ſhould have Credit enough, 


CCCCIX. 
C. Manws 
Rur mus, T. 
Marius Iu- 
PERIOSUS, 


Conſuls. 


to be able to inſtitute Feſtivals, not only in Nome, but in all Latium; in order 1, 
appeaſe the Wrath of the Gods, with vrhich the People thought themſelves threatned 

nd the Dictator accordingly inſtituted Feria, or Feſtival-Days, and took care 1, 
ſee them duly obſerved. They were ſolemnized by Suppiications ; i. e. the Tem. 


ples were opened, Victims flain there, the Senate marched to them in Proceſſion, 


and the People viſited them, at certain times, and ſtated Hours. Nay, the Dich. 
tors Orders extended yet farther. The Temples in Rome were not only frequented 
by the Roman Tribes, both of City and Country; but People were brought from 
the neighbouring Nations to offer up their Sacrifices and Prayers in them: And 
they alſo had their diſtinct Feriæ, and fixed Times of Supplication. In ſhort, al 
Latium ſeemed to join with the Romans, in their Acts of Picty, and to ſhare the 

wlick Uneaſineſs. And it was perhaps with the ſame View of appealing the 

rath of the Gods, that the Dictator revenged the People of the Injuſtice of the 
Uſurers. They were cited to appear before the Aadiles, and ſevere Sentence 


were paſſed upon them. Thus the Romans ſpent near a Year, in taking Advantage 


of the pretended Admonitions of an imaginary Goddeſs ; and preſerving them. 
ſelves from the fancied Threatnings of Heaven. e 
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| I. | | ITHERTO the Roman Valour had ſcarce ſhewn it ſelf beyohd Old Year of 


and New Latium. Old Latium was bounded, to the North, by the ROM E 
F River Arno; to the South, by the Pomptin Marſhes, and the City of 3 2 
rum; to the Eaſt, by Mount Agidus, near Alba Longa; and to the Weſt, by WVIIZx Tus 


e Her, which divided it from Hetruria. The Romans had not yet extended Convus, Con- 


eir Frontiers any farther beyond this River, than the Conqueſts of the Great Ca- 
nn,; that is, any farther into the Country of the Hetrurians, than Veii and 
ere. Afterwards, the Romans gave the Name of New Latium, to the Countries 
ey had conquered on the Eaſt Side of their Capital, z. e. to the United Territo- 
Es of the Agui, Hernici, Volſti, and Aurunci. As theſe People, who had been 
ey ſubdued, were admitted into the ſame Alliance the Romans had entered into 
ch the old Latins, they therefore were alſo called Latins, and their Countries, 
eb Latium. Within theſe narrow Limits did Rome exerciſe her Arms and her 
rtue, for above 400 Years. Having been ſometimes engaged in ſubduing theſe 
Wave Neighbours, ſometimes in keeping them in Subjection, ſometimes in puniſh- 
cheir Revolts, ſhe was always at War with the ſame Enemies, confined within 
arrow Circle, and had not yet extended her Conqueſts beyond the two Latiums. 
. che Roman Republick had ſcarce Knowledge of the Nations that bordered 
n theſe Limits. The Samnites were the only People which had made a Sort of 
ry of Union with the Romans; but without any Dependence upon them, or 
WEoming tributary to them: and they, all on a ſudden, and by mere Accident, 
came their Enemies. And as the Samnites were both Powerful and Brave, they 
d our a great while, againſt all the Efforts of Rowe. Some pretend the Romans 
not ſubdue them in leſs than fifty Years, others not in leſs thin ſeventy; and it 
leaſt certain, that the Roman Republick found them an Enemy worthy of her. 
was by them ſhe began the Conqueſt of the Eaſt Side of [taly, and thereby 
ed the Way for extending her Victories into Africa, and Aſia. Inſomuch that 
War the Romens made with the Sammites, is often repreſented by the Hiſtori- 
as the Epocha from which the Beginning of their Grandeur is to be dated. 
eſe Brave Enemies may indeed be ſaid to have perfected the Valour and Mili- 
Wy Skill of the Romans; to have brought them into great Dangers; and furniſhed 
ir Generals with Matter for many Triumphs. Theſe Times which we are now 
eering on, will afford us a little more Light than the former; and in them we 


. 


A ſce the Republick make a ſwifter Progreſs. 3 . 
ux Dickator for the preceding Year brought the Republick to an Interregnum. 
r which it is not eaſy to give a probable Account, unleſs it was in order to get 
Wo Tatricians again choſen Conſuls, without the Scandal of having made an At- 
Wer againſt the Licinian Law, The Preſidents of the Interregnum, were the Pre- 
ents of the Comitia by Centuries for electing Conſuls ; wherein M. Valtriur * Cor- 
was raiſed to the Conſulſbip, a third time; and Cormlius Coſſus, ſurnamed A,. 
a, was made his Collegue. Providence ſeems to have taken Pleaſure in pro- 
Ning Valerius to this Dignity, in order to furniſh Nome with an able General to 
This 410th Year of Rowe, was the third Cow: Lives of Illftitas Mew, inſtead of Corvas, puts 
E arent Valerins Corvus; and the firſt, of Maximus. The laſt Surname was indeed pretty 
V oraelizes Ceſſus Arvins. The Author of The common in the Faleriav Family. Kol 
oL, II. M m | þ conduct 


sus, Conſuls. 
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Year of conduct the War, ſhe was going to engage in. He was of that Branch of the 7 I 
ROM E Jerji, who took the Surname of Maximus, and deſcended from the Great 


CCCCX. 


M. Vatz«wvs fended him againſt the proud Gaul, had gained him great Veneration amons 
Corvus, Cor- S he 
NELIUS Cos- 


zus, Conſuls. Of Heaven. And it muſt be owned, that the Reputation he had acquired 
e Accident, or. Craft, be, maiarained by Valous,.and Willomy His Colleg 1 
Men, 4 ot as much inferior to him in Merit, as in Reputation. Under theſe Conſuls, te | 


Liv. B.7. c. 29. 
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cola. The Adventure of the Raven, which had perched upon his Head, W. 1 


Legions, who looked on him as a Commander immediately under the Protedigy | 


Enmity between the Romans and Samnites broke out. But the Rupture did dv 


proceed from any private Intereſt, in either of the two Nations, or from the mf . 
tual Jcalouſies of both. A City, which was then almoſt unknown to the Rom, Wi int 
ſowed the Diſcord between them, and changed their Alliance into laſting Enmiti 3 ma 
and Hatred. | | | By 

F. II. Tae 2 Sidicini, that is, the People of Auſonia, who dwelt beyond the Jun 
ris, in the Neighbourhood of New Latium, and whoſe chief City was 3 Team WY © 
were at War with the Sammites. The latter were unjuſtly attempting the C9, AY *” 7 
queſt of a Country, which was inferior to them in Strength and Power. The 1 
preſſed therefore had recourſe to their Neighbours; and the People of Cana Y 
took Arms in favour of the Sidicini. It was their Intereſt to ſtop the Progreß ui 2 
the Sammites. | But it unfortunately happened, that the Allies the Sidicini mit 775 
had no Bravery. Capua 4 was the Capital of Campania, which is very well knn! n 5 


to have been a City of Pleaſure. The very Air Men breathed in it, inclined ua 
to Effeminacy; and the Fruitfulneſs of the Country, joined with the fine Ten 
rature of the Climate, enervated the Courage of its Inhabitants. Theſe weak 1.8 
lies of the Sidicini were eaſily. defeated by the Sanmites, whom a long Experiem Wi 
in War, had made very much ſuperior to them. The People of Campania therem 
felt all the Weight of the War, which had not been begun with them: "The Sn WY 
nites came and fell upon them with all their Forces. They found it would be ne 
for their Intereſt, to fight theſe new Enemies, among whom they would fad: 
richer Country to plunder, and a larger Conqueſt to make: and therefore thou Wl; 
no more of the Sidicini, but fell upon Campania. The Samnite Army was alra Wt 


ken by the Samnites, under the Command of 47 4 -* 


2 The,Conntry of the $idicisi, beyond the Li- 
who changed its firſt. Name of Vulturnum, into in ] 


ric, Garigliano, and on this Side the FHulturnus. 
n 


* 


Voltofno, was bounded to the Weſt, by the 
Territory of the Volſe;; to the Eaſt, by that of the 
Aurunci; to the South, by Campania, and the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea; to the North, by a Part of Samnium. 
This warn Big at preſent one of the Weſtern Parts 
of Terra d. Lavoro 3 ö | 
3 Teanum ſtood in The l 
pes of the Jerritorr,of Calenum. It is now called 

and. 
Cy 3 err oy 4. pan In 
0 liftinguiſh them, that here ſpoken of, was 
called Teanym Sidicinum. - Tully, obſerves this Dif- 
tinction. Ego C 
Sirabo, B. . makes this one of the moſt conſide- 
Cities in the South of Italy. All the other Ci- 


le | . 
2 fays he, are but Villages, in compariſon of Ca- 
phe; etcopr the City ef Pen 


canum, the Capital of the 
erritory of the Sidicini. n y 


Ao mn ei 
4 Capua, formerly the Capital of Campania, ſtood 
in that Province of the Kingdom of Naples, which 
now.] makes 4 Patt of Terra di Lavoro; and of 
hich, Pliay lays; Summum ibi Liberi Patris cum 


* 


enere certamen. Some ancient Authors preten 

it tool its Nat © mem the eſs of coe Coug⸗ 
try, 4 Canpeſtriba Lori, "is we leurn from Livy, 
B. A. Per memoria digna traditur eo 
ano f corn Urbem, que nunc 
Cpu e „ Capuamque, ab 
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At leaſt, there is reaſon to infer as much from l 


on the Con- 
e muſt take care not to confound this gina were Conſuls ; i. e. in the 780th V eat of km Wl 
according to his way of reckoning. So that u 
is near fifty Years difference between the two il 
1 cCha's. Marcius Cato, as quoted by Yelle:ns, tf 
puam went, ed iþſo die, quo Tu Te- Capua was about 260 Years older than Rome. i 

et... B. 8. ad Artic. Ep. 13. | 
nions, was the Founder of this City, 


However, it is certain, 
famous Cities in ITraſy. 


Tbe Delici City. It 


of Capua. Velleius, upon the Credit of ſome s N 
cient Authors, ſays, it was built by the 2% 
Hetrarians, above forty eight Years before n 2 


Calculation. The Heirariaus, ſays he, lid tt 


Foundations of this City 830 Years ago, Nye 
wrote, and dedicated his Hiſtory to Matiu .. 


vicius Quartinus,\ when he, and Caius Caſin la. 


cording to Virgil, Capys, one of Axcas's Com 
Fa . = 
Et Capys, hine nomen Companæ ducitur Ui. Bl 
And at'this rite, it muſt have been ſeveral \PBE:: 
older than the Hiſtorians | make it. Accord VN. ” 
ſome Writers, it was firſt inhabited: by the 0/«, 
were driven, away by the Camani, and after 
came and poſſeſſed themſelves of it à ſecond in 
n was one of the 
8 Cities, i even rivalled Rom! 
Carthage for Grandeur. . The Sweetneſs of 15 2 
and Froitfulneſs of its Soil; gave it the Nam ia 
afterw ds became Df | 
erful, as even to give the Roman Jealoui). 
Capua, which fi 15 40 fl day, Was placed al 
left Side of the'Valtar»#s,"about two Miles 
the Ola, where are yet to be ſeen. ample Prook 
its ancient Magnificence, in the ſtately oy” 
old Theatres; Portico's,. Palaces, A Jugs, 
yoirs,, and Vaults under Ground, S. 
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in the Field, and poſted itſelf on Mount 5 Tifata, from whence it threatned Ca- Year of 
ua, which that Mount overlooked, After this, the Samnites marched down in ws E 
'-o0d Order, to that fine Plain, which lies between Capua, and that Mountain: 
and there a Battel was fought, in which the Capuans were routed, and overcome, MVaIIAwSö 
and forced to fly within their Walls for Refuge. In this Extremity of Danger rA N 
therefore, which threatned this fine City, which was as big as Rome, or Carthage, sus, Conſuls. 
the Inhabitants of it ſent a Deputation to the Romans, to implore their Aſſiſtance. For. B. 1.016. 
And the Republick was in all probability delighted, to ſee a neighbouring Nation 
at her Feet, which had not experienced her Valour, and which ſhe hoped to bring 
into Subjection to her. When the Deputies were admitted into the Senate, they 
made this Speech. The Deſign of our Embaſſy, Conſcript Fathers, 7s ro implore Liv. B. 5. . 30. 
Hour Afiftance for the preſent, and to promiſe you a perpetual Friendſhip for the | 

W future. Had we offered you our Alliance in our Proſperity, it would neither have 

been ſo indifſoluble in itſelf, nor ſo advantageous ts you. We ſhould then have 
treated with you as Equals, and our Engagements to you would not have laid us 


inder any Obligation to retain a continual Remembrance of your Favours. But now, 
= hat we ſeek Aſſiſtance from you, in our Diſtreſs, the Relief your Compaſſion ſhall 
reach out to us, will put it out of our Power, ever to ſeparate from you, without 
naratitude. The Samnites indeed have been courting you, and obtained your Good. 
Will before us; but ought your Engagements with them to exclude us from your Al- 
W ance? Jou have hitherto always thought the Advances Foreigners have made to 
on, 2 ſufficient Reaſon for you to receive them into your Friendſhip. We may ven- 
are to ſay, the Capuans are not altogether unworthy of it. Its true, we have no 
ereat reaſon to boaſt of our Advantages, in the preſent Condition to which the War 
as reduced us; but nevertheleſs, it is as true, that next to Rome, ſcarce any City 
Ws more fruitful Territory, or is more conſiderable, than Capua. Beſides, we lay 
1nd the Equi and Volſci, your eternal Enemies; and in their future Enterprizes 
e, eee 
urning you the Succbur, 55 ſhall have tent us. And when your Courage ſhall 

abe ſubdued the Countries between. us and you, which will, without N don 
den, we ſhall then be both your Neighbours and Allies. How hard is our Fate ! 
7 are under an abſolute Neceſſity, of either becoming ſubject to the Romans, as 
Friends; or the Samnites, as Enemies. Conſider therefore, whether you had rather 
re Campania „abet to the Samnites, or yourſelves. Jou generally aſſiſt. all the 

ies who fly to you for Protection, with great Humanity; and none ever more 
%% Aeſerved it, than Capua. She is oppreſſed for having relieved her Neighbours, 

4 alliſted them beyond her Strength. It was indeed very much our Intereſt to join 
ih the Sidicini. The Samnites would 1771 have fallen upon us, 770 they 
jad conquered Teanum, we being the chief bjetts of their Ambition. This is now 
Wer evident from paſt Facts. As ſoon as they had a Pretence to attack: us, they 
zer content with revenging themſelves on us, near Teanum; but fought a 
oon Battet with. us, at the Gates of Capua. Our Lands are expoſed. to their 
eres; and our Farms are become a Prey to the Soldiers who plunder them, ana 

_ mes which conſume them: Only Capua remains get untouched. But [1 
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ROME None of your Colonzes. will be more firmly attached to you, than Capua. And in 
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Year of We ſhall look upon 3 


on as our Founders, our Defenders, nay, our tutelary Gy, 


dau to obtain al theſe Advantages, you need only give us ſome Sign, ſome ſight 
M Vaizzws Mark of your Protettion. Give us but reaſon to hope, you will come and relies 
Cotvus,Con- Capua, " will fill the Minds of all its Inhabitants with Gladneſs. nis 
— G UW s did they attend us to the Gates 4 their City, when we begun oy 
j bither! What Vows did they make to the Gods! What Floods of Tear: 
did they ſhed at our Departure! And with what Impatience do they expett ty 
Return! Tour Anſwer to us, will either fill them with Foy, or Conſternation. J 
favourable Decree will make us your Friends and Allies * ever ; 4 contrary on 
will ruin, and utterly deſtroy us. | -< 
Tris Speech ended, the Deputies were ordered to withdraw, that the Senator, i 
might deliberate on their Meſſage, and determine, with Freedom. They were in. 
deed very ſenſible, what an Advantage it would be to the Republick, to ſecure ty i 
itſelf one of the largeſt, moſt populous, and richeſt, Cities in Itahy; to become 
Miſtreſs of a fruitful Province, which would ſupply Rome with Plenty of all ſors; i 
and of a maritime Country, which abounded with good Ports, to enrich her by 
Commerce. But the Faith of ancient Treaties prevailed over all theſe Conſideration WY 
of Intereſt. They remembred, that the Samnites were Friends to the Romans, bx. 
fore the Campani came to implore her Aſſiſtance. They feared the Gods, wh Wl 
are the Avengers of the Faith of Treaties, and had regard to that great Reputation re 
which the Romans had hitherto maintained for Probity. Nevertheleſs, they u. 
ſolved not utterly to negle the Intereſts of an unhappy People. The Conſul Val. 
rius reported the Reſolutions of the Senate to the Ca Ambaſladors, in the: 
Words. The Senate of Rome think you worthy of their Protection. But neu. 
theleſs, we _ have regard to our old Friendſhip with the Samnites, while u 
aſſiſt you. _ We therefore abſolutely refuſe to take Arms in your Favour : this will 
be offenſive to the Gods. But we will ſend, and intreat the Samnites our Fri, Wal 
to put a ſtop to their Hoſtilities, and lay down their Arms. Which, tho a Decree, Wl 
ſomewhat favourable to the Capuans, yet the Deputies could not think this enou Wl 
to avert the Misfortunes with which their City was threatned. And therefor, 
having yet ſpoken only of an Alliance and Confederacy with the Romans, they nov 
proceeded. further. They, agreably to the Powers they had been inyeſted with by 
the Senate of Capua, made this Declaration. Since the Romans are ſcrupulous elf 
ly attacking the Samnites, contrary to the Faith of their Treaties ; let then i 
aft not be afraid to defend their own Property, ggainſt the Uſurpation of their Eu 
mies. Capua and Campania are theirs. Romans, we this day ſubject then in 
pour Juriſdiftion. The Capuans, and Campani, their Cities, their Territories, thn 
Lands, their Temples, and all that belongs to them, whether ſacred or 7 XxX 
is yours. We give ourſeluer up to you, and ſurrender all we have into your Hal 
From this time therefore, all our Loſſes will be yours. And this Donation in de 
Form, by Ambaſſadors authorized to make it, was accompanied with a very moi 
Sight, which theſe diſtreſſed Suitors gave the Roman People. They fell profit 
in the Porch of the Senate-Houſe, and lifting up their Hands to Heaven, bu 
out into a Flood of Tears. Their own Intereſt therefore, and their Compaſſo r from 
made new Impreſſions on the Minds of the Senators. They were greatly affe 
to ſee a Nation, which had made itſelf miſcrable, only by having aſſiſted tial 
Neighbours, involved in a War unjuſtly brought upon them. They were gien 
to ſee the Inconſtancy of Fortune, who was now exerciſing great Severity up : ied 
the moſt delightful Countty in Tay. They then thought, that the Faith of tf © 
Treaties could not oblige them to ' betray a People, who had ſurrendred th: . 
ſelves up into their Hands. They even hoped the Samnites themſelves would be r 
juſt, as to deſiſt from plundering a Province which was become Roman, and df 
pendent” on à Republick which was their Ally. And with theſe Diſpoſitions, '% 
Romans ſent an Embaſſy to the Sammites. The Deputies were ordered to 1" 
- ſent to them, the Affliction of the Campani; the Application they had made pon one 
Rome; the Refuſal the Romans had given them of taking Arms againſt the Sam" #17», 
the ſtrict regard the Senate had to their old Alliance; and laſtly, the Donation © 
Capuens had made of their whole State, to the Republick. They were alſo" 


ſtructed to intrear the Enemies of the Capuans to ſpare a Province which wy 
TA 1 a j 
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me Roman, on account of the Old Friendſhip, which united them with Rome. Year of 
add laſtly, in caſe the Sammites were not to be prevailed on by theſe gentle Me- R NN E 
W. ods, but obſtinately perſiſted in plundering Campania; the Inſtructions of the Am- r 8 
gadors then were, that they ſhould, in the Name of the People and Senate of M. Vauzzrvs 
one, give the Sammites notice to quit the Country they infeſted. With theſe, Sees. 
\tructions the Roman Ambaſſadors ſet out for the Capital of Sanmnium. When zus, Conſuls, 
ey were introduced into the Senate of the Sammires, they firſt offered the Requeſts 
che Romans, in favour of the Campanz; and then demanded, the Deliverance of 
province, which had ſurrendred itſelf up to Rome. But the Samnites were 
proud Pcople. They were neither intimidated by the Majeſty of the Roman 
ame, nor ſoftned by the Remembrance of their Treaties with Rome. They not 
A aly declared, they would not deſiſt from the War with the Capuani; but likewiſe 
afirmed the Reſolution they had taken, by, a ſort of Inſult, in the Preſence of 
Wc Ambaſſadors. As they were going out of the Senate, the Samnite Magiſtrates 
Int for the Commanders of their Troops, and ordered them to go inſtantly, and 
Wage Campania. Rome was not yet grown powerful enough to give Law to all 

the Ambaſſadors to Rome filled both Senate and People with 


W But the Return of | 
Wdignation againſt the Samnizes. All other Buſineſs was laid aſide, that the Ro- 
Ws might wholly apply themſelves to making Preparations for the War, they 
re going to proclaim. It was declared, with all the Ceremonies inſtituted by 
ana on ſuch Occaſions, which were ever after his time practiſed by the Romans 3 
leaſt upon the firſt Rupture with a Nation, which had been in Friendſhip with 
ues | ND ih n . In BY 3h bak: Ya 
. III. Tus Senate ſent Feciales to the Sammites, to demand Satisfaction for 
> Injuries they had done the Republick in Campania. Upon their giving an 
actisfactory Anſwer, a Dart was thrown into their Country, to ſhew it was the 
ontry of an Enemy to Rome. Thus far the Senate proceeded by their own Au- 
Writy. It now remained, that the People ſhonld be brought to conſent to the 
r proclaimed; for it was their Part to approve, or rather confirm it, by their 
rrages. After they had given their Conſent. to it, the two Conſuls took the 
ad, cach at the Head of an Army. It fell to Valeriuss Lot, to command in Cam- 
6 and to Cornelius s, to enter the Country of the Sammites. The former poſted 
eelf on Mount 5 Gaurus, in Campania: the latter near 7 Saticula, in Samnium. 
Stress of the War lay at firſt, on the Brave Valerius Coruus. The Samnites 
greatly enraged at the Campani, and were reſolved to vent their Rage againſt 
in their own Country. This indeed was no more than Valerius expected, 
cherefore he pitched his Camp in an adyantageous Place. There were three 
in Campania, which were each called Gaurus; and it is probable, Valerius poſt- 
himſelf at che Foot of that Mount Gaurus, which lay between 5 Puteoli, and 
Mount Caur at. N NT LOO NEE TN 1 0060 O3 DES 
er ao Mere Barks war ney ld wer agg a agg 
y aſſures us, B. 14. and Statins, B. 3. Ver. 1. of Samnium, than thoſe of Campania, whoſe Eifes 


Fei vineta madentia Gauri. This Mountain is 
far from Puteoli, Baie, and the Lake Lacriuns. 
aches to the Lake Avernus, and the Territory 
#ne. Some Geographers 1ay there were three 
tains in Camparis, which all bore the Name 
rut; one near Minturnæ, and Mount Maf- 
; the ſecond, near: Nuceria, and Surrentum; 
id, on the Borders of the Lakes Avernus and 
=. Oppoſite to this, there is another Moun- 
Which the Natives call The New Mom, and 
WF" as all raiſed in one Night, in September, 1538. 
WE Earth, after terrible Coneuſſions, then yomited 
great Quantities of Stones, and Sand, mixed 
tumen and Sulphür; inſomuch, that the 
bouring Buildings. were. buried under this hor- 
tap of Earth and Rocks, which werethrown 
gon one another, in the Shape of a Mountain. 
tloiftenins juſtly blames  Servizs and Cluver, 
placing Saticula, formerly a City of Samnium 
TER it in Campauia, contrary to Livy, an 
ral Patlages of Feſtus, and Virgil. The latter 


«ef = | nhabitants of Satienle, LEntid, B. 7. 


\ 


the Stink (in Latin called 


hare 
2 N 


minacy was ſuitable to the Soſtneſs of their Glimate, 
and of the Air they breathed. Cluver is therefore 
miſtaken, when he ſays xhis City ſtood at the Foot 
of Mount Tifata, in the-Neighyourbood of Capua. 
8 Pateoli as formerly one of the moſt famous 
Cities in Italy. The Equity of its Laws and Go- 
vernment, gave it the Name of Dicaarobia. So 
Srrabo, and ſeveral Gneel Authors, call it. This 
Name, ſay the ancient Geographers, it retained, till 
it was changed into that of Pauteoli, (from Patens, 
Which fignifes a Well) on the Account of Quintus 
Fabigs's. Doki a great many Wells there, for the 
Convenience of the Iuhabitants, who wanted freſh 
Water. But ſome think it was called Patenli, from 
Pane ot its hot | 
and Soil, which continually emitted ſulphureous Va- 
pours and Exhalations. .Pateolos dickos putant ab 
7 ele guidam a multitugine Puteorum, 
eftus. And Varro, B. 4 de Ling. Lat. is of the 
ſame Opinion. A puteis oppidum Puteali ii. 
Nifs @ putore potins, quod putidns fit, odoribus ex ſul- 
& alumine. omuch, that the Ancients 
n d gave 


aters, 
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Fear of 9 Bar. As ſoon as the Sajmites ſaw the Romans encamped, they no longer 
R O ME grained their ardent Deſires of engaging the Z2gions, but carneſtly preſſed the | 
CCCCR. Generals to give them the Signal for a Battel. The A/jftance, ſaid they amor, i 
| 88 themſelves, \which the Romans baue bromght the Campani, will do them no y,, 
Conves, Con- Jeruice, than the Surcours of the Campani did the Sidicini. But the Conſul knoy 
2 — ing himſelf to be advantageonſly poſted, was not in Haſte to give Battel, notuit i 
ſtanding the Inſults of the Enemy. He long deferred coming to an Action, 20 
only tried the Sammites in little Skirmiſhes, in ordet to make himſelf Maſte, of 
their Way of fighting. But at length, when the Day of Bartel was come, he 2. 
ſembled his Soldiers, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in this manner. New Eney,, 
and « new Way of \ fighting, are not ſuch terrible Objects as to frighten they, 
mans. The more Eaſt any Nations lie of us, the leſs brave they are. Dont 2 
of the Samnites, by the Vickories they have gained over the Sidicini, and Camyai 
Ha theſe Nations been never ſo equal in Point of Valour, the Fortune of jy, 
muſt baue made 4 Difference, as to the Sucteſs.' But the Truth is, the Campa 
were firſt ener uated 45 the Softneſs of the Climate they dwell in, before they um 
overcome by their Enemies. Compare the only two Advantages the San, i 
have gained ver theſe cowardly Nations, with that Series of numberleſs Vignu Wl 
many Triumphs as Tears. -- The Sabines, the Hetrurians, the Latins, the Hernici, , AW 
Aqui, rb Volſci, andthe Aurunci, have all bowed under the Roman Toke. 7,008 
Gauls baus ſink under the Weight of our Arms more than once; and the Gre, hi 
who were ſbumefully driven from our Ports, retired to carry on their Depredum 
in other Places. And after you have thus done Fuſtice to your own Valoy, 1 5 
- your Zyes on the General who commands you. Under whoſe Conduct are you g 
to engage? Is Valerius only fit to entourage you with his Harangues ?. Is he brav oi 
in Words? "Does not he hum how to farce Danger, throw a Favelin, or yu 
in Enemy? Romans," aur only regard what I ſay, but follow my Example. ie 
is nor H cabulling and Fattion, that have thrice obtained the Conſulſhip ; ui 
ibis Arm, I am indebted for it. 1t might formerly have been made a Plea ti” 
me” to this Honour, that Valerius was a Patrician, deſcended from one of the 1, 
liuerers of his Country,-and 74 Family, which has always Had a ſbare in the (6 L 
vernmen of the Repablick, from its very Birth. But now Rome has no rege 


XY 


Flee, on, The harmng Fe the Name of Capi are in the:Neighbourhood of Pareoli, arc mie 
2 ru (hy If 


blegrei, or, Tie burning Fields... Several are of | the Obſervation of Travellers. il 

pinion, that this City was founded by the Can; 9 Bayzs, one of Ulyſſes's Companions, gui 

but The Abridger of Stephens thinks it was en by own e to the ancient City of Fae because. 

2 Colony of the Inhabitants of the Iſle of Sands. is ſaid, he was buried there. This City was d 

And this is Sr. Ferom's 2 in the Tranſlation ed one of the ſineſt, and moſt delightful, of ani 

| nb gs Chronicon of Enſebins, 3p Pateoli Samio- | Campania, as well for its advantageous Situation, 

un opus, que S n * Py Father the — * — T w_— and Gardens. "2 2 
places 9 of this City in the c pi were 0 *'s which belo to the gau 

and the Reign of Targuin the Proud. Pateols — Men in Rome. Every thi ng — to mall 
on the Sea · ore, eight Miles frum Naples, near the this Diſtrict the Seat of Senſuality and Da 

Lake Avermus, and ſerved for a Port to the * Which made Seneca ſay, the Pleaſures of Bat ll 

Cn. The Multitudes of rich Wrecks, and the the fatal Rock, on which the Roman Virtue hall 

Abundance of valuable Things which the Sea throws We ſhall often have Occaſion to ſpeak of tie nfl 


ON _ along this Shore, :ſhew the great Trade and nificent and coſtly Buildings the Romans ei 
ealth of ihis ancient City. The Great Men of here; ſome valuable Remains of which are yl 
Komme had their Coun uſes there, and among diſcoyered. The Temples of Diaua and Veni 
the reſt Czzero, who bullt à long Gallery in his, af- yet retain the Traces of their ancient Magnifcnmgg 
ter the Plan of the NC Hthens. This amidſt their Ruins. The Greek and Latin Hug 
the Retreat of a few learned Men, with whom Ci. ans, have been = long, in deſcribing the wore 
cero held Qonferences, on the Subjects of Eloquence ful Properties of the hot and mineral Waters, wg 
and. Philoſophy. In ide malt of the Ci, was a are found in this Country, Baie was, dun 
3 — 16 'emple, all of Marble, and d other "things, famous for the Conyenienc) a 
/ e ig - Columns. It} is now the Cathedral Port. But nothing but Galleys can now ride 


1 1 ow — age 8 apnificentRe- ſince the Sea has fwallowed up ſome of the 13% 


_ of vaſt Amphitheatre, Sepulchres, einerary Urus, to be Teen, four Foot under Water: So thut 
| Statues, Baſſo Relievo's of exquiſite Wotkmunſh ; Ships; which draw y much Water, cannot enter u 
and in a word, of Antiques of all Sorts. At the out running the Hazard of ſplitting auf 
_ factheſt Part of Puscoli, on the Sea-ſhore, are the Rocks, Fus Port was made in the E om 
_ Ruins of an old Mole; aud che little the Fury of © Creſcent, in a Bay which was three Miles 0 
me Waves;and of Time, has the Large- from the Promostory of Miſenam, to the Li 


nei and fineArchiteQure of this Building. Oicerv's vermut; from whence it extended it ſelf four? ( 
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Baths, and ſeveral Springs of mineral Witers, which farther, to Ptebli. 
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the acquired by Valour, and the Protection of the Gods, is more deeply imprinted 
. —— an 1 tranſmitted down to me with my Bud 
nevertheleſs, I have ever 
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ns thing but Merit. She ſeeks for Conſuls among the Plebeians. The Romans Year of 
Leue alnoſt forgot my Surname of Poplicola, and remember only that of Corvus. A ROME 


CCCCX. 


But M. VaLezvs 
en 4 Poplicola, in the true Senſe of the Word. Whe- Couvus, Con- 


NELIUs Cos- 


ther in great. or little Employments, whether Conſul, or Legionary Tribune, I have sus, Conſuls. 


always made it my Buſmeſs to honour, encourage, and protect, the People. In re- 
turn therefore to my Aſfection for you, go, Romans, and fall upon the Enemy; run, 
and gain me the Honours of a Triumph. | 

Tais Picture which the brave Valerius drew of himſelf, was not a flattering one. 
Never was a Conſul more popular; never was General more tenderly beloved by 


| his Soldiers. He took a pleaſure in mixing with them, and ſharing the Labours of 


the meaneſt Soldiers in the Legions. Valerius always made one at the Soldiers Di- Lie. B.. 3. 


verſions, whether Wreſtling or Running, and did not diſdain to enter the Liſts 
= with a common Soldier. He always kept his Temper, and whether victorious or 
vanquiſhed, in theſe Exerciſes, his Countenance never changed. He was always 
beſtowing Favours, and that with a juſt Regard to Times and Perſons. He was al- 
vays eaſy in his private Converſation, and gave every Man full Liberty to expreſs 
his Sentiments in his own manner; but as for himſelf, he always maintained a cer. 


in Dignity in his Diſcourſes. And laſtly, which was yet more, he ſhewed the 


ame Affection to the People, and continued as popular, after he was raiſed to the 
bigheſt Poſts, as he had been before. It was therefore natural for Troops to adore 
ſo gracious, and ſo brave a General. They marched out of their Camp, with a 
wonderful Ardor for Victory, which was increaſed by the Harangue they had juſt 
beard. And when the Armies were drawn up againſt one another, it then appeared 
ow cqual they were in Strength. Their Numbers were much the ſame; and 
each had the ſame Hopes of Victory, and the ſame Fears of being overcome. The 
Courage of the Romans was ſupported by the Confidence, which naturally flowed 

rom a continual Proſperity for four hundred Years together; and the Sanmites 

Wvcrc encouraged by the two Advantages they had lately gained immediately after 
ne another, over the Campani, and Sidicini. The Roman Army had more Expe- 
ience in War; but the Sarmites, who were uſed to conquer in a mountainous 


ad Courage of an Enemy they had never yet engaged with; and the Proceſs of 

Wc Battcl ſhewed how little reaſon either had to depend on the Victory. It was 
ng diſputed, without any Advantage on either Side. The Roman Legions, which 

ed the Cohorts of the Samnites, made them ſenſible of their Skill; and the Sam- 
ies made the Romans feel the Strength of their Arms. The Conſul. therefore, 
Wnpaticat of the Victory, thought it neceſſary to intimidate an Enemy which he 
ould not overcome by Force: and ordered his Cavalry to fall upon the Samnite 
attalions, and break them. But this Project did not ſucceed. The Cavalry had 
pot room enough to wheel in; ſo that their Horſes only hindred one another, and 
Would not advance. Upon which, the Roman General was forced to have recourſe 

is his Infantry. He diſmounted, and cried out to the Officers of the firſt Line of the 
Lions; I find # is the Foot muſt do the Buſineſti. Courage, Fellow-Soldiers, fol. 
ne] Tread in my Steps; tribe, and ſtab, all that oppoſe you. Ton will ſoon 


A theſe words, he threw himſelf into the midſt of the Enemy. The Legions fol- 
owed him, and cut their way with their Swords; whilſt the Horſe took the Enemy 
n Flank, whom they could not attack in Front. But tho' the: Samnites received 
Pore Blows" than they gave, they till kept their Ground, and were not broken. 
The Battel was obſtinately fought on both Sides, and neither Party knew what it 
Was to fly. The Dead lay in Heaps round the Sammite Standards; yet were not 
heir Cohorts ſhaken. They had reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt. At 
ength, the Romans fell on their Enemies with freſh Fury; and the Sammnites began 


rered with them: 2nd in ſhort, there would have been but few of them left alive, 


ce alt thoſe glittering Favelins vaniſh, and the Ground cover d with dead Bodies. Livy, ibid. 


4 the Night had not obliged the Romans to put an end to their Victory. After the 
Patel was oyer, the Romans confeſſed, they never had engaged à more fierce, or 


ountry, were more inured to Fatigue. Each Army ſtood in awe of the Forces 


do give way, but without Diſorder; and loſt Ground, without breaking their 
anks. But this Motion loſt them a great number of Men; the Ground was co- 


140 
| Year of more intrepid Enemies: And they would not caſily have been able to have perſuades 
ROM E themſelves their Victory was complete, had not the\Sammites, who retired to the; 
. queror. The Fugitives declared, nothing had intimidated them more, than the 
Convvs, Cox - Looks of the Romans during the Battel. Their ſparkling Eyes, their furious 
ao ny and enflamed Countenances, ſtruck ſuch: Terror into the Samnites, as they ven 

oy not able to ſupport. As for the Conſul, as ſoon as he became Maſter of the Ene. 
my's:Camp, he was ſenſible of the Advantages he had gained in the Bartel, It 
there received the Congratulations of the Campani, who, came in Crowds to yy 

their Compliments to their Delivere n. 
F. IV. Wirst the brave Valerius was ſignalizing his Valour in Campania, lu 
Collegue Cornelius Coſſus had another Army of Samnites to engage with, in Say. 
nmium; and was obliged to fight it, in a Country full of unpaſſable Rocks. He wy 
adyantageouſly poſted near Saticula, on the Confines of Samnum, and Campanis; 
but, with what View-I know not, thought fit to leave his Camp. He firſt marched hj 


Troops thro a mountainous Country, and then led them into a Foreſt, all the Roz 9 


in which were narrow, and out of which there was but one Paſſage, which yy 


through a deep Valley. But Cornelius knew not, that both the Wood and Valle | 


were lined on all ſides with Sammites; and it was out of his Power to alter hj 


March, when he diſcovered that the Enemy ſurrounded him. The Sammites ver 
not in haſte to attack him, as long as he continued upon the Hill. They wait i 
for his Army's deſcending into the Valley, that they might there fall upon it « Wl 
all Sides. This therefore threw the: Conſul into the utmoſt Conſternation ; but, i Wl 
fortunately happened, that he had a brave Officer among his Troops, who die 
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him out of the Danger. This was the famous P. Decius Mus, who was yet on />- 
a Legionary Tribune; and who afterwards ſignalized his Love for his Country, e 14 
generouſly devoting himſelf to Death, to ſave it. The prudent Tribune obſcriel RE dete 
an Eminence at a diſtance, which commanded the Camp of. the Samnites, whid 27 F. 
was pitched near that Place. It was indeed difficult for a whole Army, attend e Ar 


with their Baggage to go and take Poſſeſſion of that Poſt: and therefore Deciu n 


ſolved to make himſelf. Maſter of it, with a Detachment. | But firſt, he addreſu y; 
himſelf. to the General in this manner. Do you. ſee, Conſul, yonder/ Eminem, ey En 
which overlooks the Enemy's Camp? That is the (only Reſource the Roman A be 


has left, in this imminent Danger. The Samnites haue imprudentiy abandoned 1; 


it is therefore our Buſmeſs to take Poſſeſſion of it. In order to which, I at n nn Ws 77 
than the two firſt Lines of one Legion. And when you ſee me poſted. there, & ver 7 


longer under any Apprehenſions of the Enemy, but continue your 5. Toe Sul 
nites will not dare to fall upon. you; and diſpute pour Paſſuge, when | expoſed 1 wil 


our Protectors, find means to diſengage ourſelves from the Enemy 
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| Darts. . And as for us, we will, by the Aſiſtance of Roman Valbur, and the cul 
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„ and. rejoin u 


The General approved of the Deſign, and detached a ſmall Body of Troops uu =/*4 


prefer 


_ 7 


reh a 
* by | 


Deciurs Command. He took his Way through the Wood, / and: concealed WI Ene 
March ſo well, that the Enemy did not perceive him, till he was near the Pol ps, * 


was going to ſeize. And then the Sight of the Romans climbing up the Roch Wl 


order to poſt themſelves upon it, was ſuch a Surprize to the Samnites, that tl 


were long conſidering what to do, but were not able to prevent their Deſign. un 


th 

A 
. 

i 


by be e 
this ; 
ion. 


tte mean time, the Roman General took advantage of this Interval, marched WP” ; or 
- of the Valley, and. gained the Hills. Upon which, the Enemy found it abſoluai te. 


impoſſible for them, either to come at the Canſal, 


caped ; or to come to a Battel with Decius, and force him down from the 
nence, on which he was now poſted. Nevertheleſs, the Fury of the Enel 


ſeemed moſt likely to fall on the latter, whoſe wholeſome Advice had 1% 


the Roman Army. Zut the Samnites' were one while fot ſurrounding him on! 
Sides, to prevent his Eſcape, and deftroying him and his Men, in their Poſt, V9 
out ſuffering him to rcjain the Roman Army; and then they were inclined to a 

the Conſul, who was weakned by the Diviſion of his Army: ſo that their Irreſd 

a Decius | indeed expected to ſee the En | 
leaſt ſhut all therAvenucs'to it. But when he perceived; that no Troops furrow" 
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and attack him, which wa 


to be done, without paſſing through the ſame Valley, out of which he had *M þ 
"_c:orc 


ht H. 
Every 
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emy inſult him, on his Rock, 04 84 1 
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«ney p up all the Paſſages back again, he aſſembled his Soldiers, and Year of 
2 ye — jo =, e | What ſort of 2 ſays he, are theſe we have ROME 
1 47 al with? Are theſe the formidable Samnites, who*have made themſelves fu. . 
duns for @ double Victory over the Sidicini, and Campani? bat Fudgment can M Vattrws 
ne form of their Army! e fee them ſometimes march to the Right, and ſome- e by 8 N 
times to the Left, without coming to any fixed Reſolution. - They ſhould have ſur- sus, Confuls: 
W.,1:J:d us by this time; and yet not one of their Commanders thinks of 5 
„„ Romans, let us not follow their Example. Let us forms our Deſigns with 
rpedition, and execute them with Courage. But before we do any thing, let us 
ale 4 View of all the Places, where the Enemy may lay in Ambu ſh for us; and of 
the Avenues through which they may come upon us, and furprize us; or we may 
ebe, if they neglect it. This ought to be the Buſmeſs of the little Day-light we 
Tus ſaid, Decius immediately changed Clothes with a Foot- Soldier, and com- 
Wnandcd his Centurions to dreſs themſelves like private Men, and follow Him. This 
De did to prevent the Enemy's perceiving, that the Officers of the Detachment 
ent themſelves to make this Diſcovery: And Decius himſelf marched quite round, 
Ind placed Centinels at all the Avenues, with Orders to return ſilently to the main 
Wody, as ſoon as the Trumpet had ſounded. the 10 ſecond Watch of the Night. 
ccordingly, his Orders were punctually obeyed ; and when all his People were 
Wot together, he addreſſed himſelf to them thus. Our preſent Deliberat ions, Faith- 
= Companions in a dangerous Expedition, muſt be without Noiſe. Let every one 
ve bis Vote, not by tumultuous Acclamations, but barely by changing Place, with- 
=: peaking. Let thoſe who are for the Affirmative, move to my Right Hand ; 
Wd 7hoſe who are for the Negative, to my Left. By this means, the Aﬀair may 
determined by a Plurality of Votes, and yet without Noiſe. © Ton know very well, 
„„ Fellow: Soldiers, that it is not by our Flight, or by being forſaken by the reſt of 
Am, that we continue here. Our Valhur brought us to this Poſt; and tis Liv. 55.35. 
Wt alone which muſt force our Way back. Tou have already ſaved the reſt of the Ibid. 
nom ſave yourſebves. © What fort of an Enemy is this we have before us? 
Wc knew not how to take Advantage of the Opportunity they had of puercoming 
wwe have ſuffered us to ſeize an advantageous Poſt, which they neglected; and 
e net had the Courage to drive us from it, with all the Forces of 'a numerous Ar- 
i ⁰bave deceived them when they were awake ; and it will ſurely be much 
er 0 ſurpriæe them, when they are aſleep. This is the only Means we have left 
Preſerve ourſelves, either from the Swords of the Samnites, oy from the Danger 
_ 7hirt which threaten us. Let us not therefore deliberate whether we ſpall 
„ way from this Place; it is matter of abſolute Neceſſity. But do you deter. 
e by Vote, whether we ſball wait till the Return of the Day, before we make 
Eſcape ; or take the Opportunity of this dark Night. If we tarry till Morning, 
Enemy will ſurround us with a Ditch; as they have already Ae with their 
opc, which they have poſted in Plottoons, all round the Hill. Alas ! what time 
_ : ſ% proper for the Execution of ſo brave a Deſign, as the 2 Moment? 
is inſtant, Sleep cloſes all the Eyes of the Enemy, and makes them unfit for 
ion. Let us then make our Way ſilently, through the ſleeping Battalions, this Mo- 
t; or if it be neceſſary to diſcover ourſelves, let us frighten them with our 
outs. This is my Opinion: and let all thoſe who approve of it, file off to my 
%, Hand, and thoſe who are for tarrying till Day-light, to ny Left. Fl 
rar Man, without Exception, declared himſelf of Deczus's Opinion: and he 
core immediately put himſelf at the Head of his Troop. He matched on in 


0 The Romans divided the Night into four equal any Part of the Army, whether Horſe, or Foot, or 
Ss. At each of theſe the Soldiers mounted Auxiliaries. Theſe Men, vrhoſe Buſineſs it was to 
ard in their Turns. At every Station, four Cen- do it, went among the Legions, and diſtributed theſe 
ls were placed, who were relieved by four o- Tables among the Centuriont, who communicated 
5, after the firſt Watch, and ſo on, ſucceſſively. them to the Centuries : ſo that one of theſe little 
order to prevent any Surprize, the General gaye Tables, called Teſſera, was conveyed: from Hand 
Legionary Tribunes the atch- word, a little be- to Hand, firſt to the loweſt Centurion, by him to 

tne Sun was down, written on Tables of the Cenurion above him, and ſo on, to the firſt 
od. Theſe 7ribunes communicated theſe. Ta- Centurion, who returned it to the Tribane. This 
1 a choſen Number of Soldiers, called for was the Method of giving the Soldiers the Watch- 
eaſon Teſſerart, They were choſen out of word. be mo e 10 199 of eee 
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ROME They took their yay through thoſe Places, where they thought there were ieel 


NELWS Cos- 


SU 8, Conſuls. 


Vs Enemy had formed round the Rock, wien a Roman Soldier ſtruck his Foot again 
oxyvs,Cor- the Buckler of a Famnite, and made a noiſc. This was near a Body of Gyaq, 
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tofound Silence, and came down from the Rock, with his brave Companion, 


of the Sammie Troops, and had already paſſed half that ſort of Camp, which the 


— « 


and the Centinel waking upon it, gave the Alarm in that Quarter, The Sammie 
therefore ran to Arms, without knowing what was the matter. They knew 10 
whether it was Decius, and his Troops, the Conſul and his Army, or ſome Sn; 
of the Camp, that had diſturbed their Reſt. And in the midſt. of this uniye;cy 
Commotion, Decius ordered his Men to give a great Shout. They did fo, 4 
doubled the Conſternation of the Sammnites, who were frozen with Fear; whij 
the Romans killed their Camp-Guard, gain'd the Plain, and made their Eſcape 
without the Enemy's daring to follow, or attack them. Then Decius firſt . 
cern, was, to inform the General, that he and his Men were ſafe. They were jr. 
deed near enough to the Roman Camp, and far enough from the Enemy's, to h 
able to take a little reſt, in Safety. It was not yet Day; and therefore Dein 
commanded. an halt, and ſaid, All Poſterity will celebrate the glorious Attion u 
have juſt nou executed; but let us tarry, till the Sun is up, before we preſent qi. 
ſelves to the Conſul, and join his Army. Tow have deſerved to enter the Can, i 
4 more glorious manner, than in Silence and Darkneſs ; reſt yourſelves therefur: i 
this Place, till the Light returns. In the mean time, Decius Courier inform 
the Conſul. of the Deliverance. of the Detachment for which he was in pain; a 
when it was known, that it was ready to enter the Camp, the Joy was univeri, 
The News was ſpread by writing it on one of thoſe Tablets, which the Ron Wl 


called Teſeræ. This the Conſul lent to the General Officers; they, to the Cen | 


and called Preſervers of the Army; Thanks were given to the Gods for their hw 


rions ; and the Centurion, to the private Men. This was the way of Conveying 
the General's Orders to the Soldiers, in the Roman Armies. The whole Am 
marched out to meet the Troops, which had ſaved their Lives, at the Peril of thi 
own. They made great Shouts for Joy; all theſe brave Men were congratulz 


py Return; and the Head and Author of this generous Enterprize was very hizi} 
extolled. His Entry into the Camp, was a ſort of Triumph to him. He match 


into it, ſurrounded with his glorious Troops. All Eyes were fixed upon him; 1 | 


Ip s, and foreign Officers, who Were at the Head We find the Traces of this Cuſtom in Tra 
_ "Fs 


he was raiſed above the Conſul, in the Eſtcem of the Soldiery. As ſoon as he wIW 
arrived at the General's Quarters, as it were 1. in Triumph; the General order 
Trumpet to give the Army notice, to come 12 and hear his Harangue. And tix 
Conſul was already enlarging on Deciuss Praiſes, with Effuſion of Heart, va 
the modeſt Tribune interrupted him. He liked better to give his General wh 
ſome Advice, than to hear his own Panegyrickx. The Enemy, ſays he to Comiuſ 
are in ſuch a Conſternation with the laſt Night's Fright, that I cannot but th i 
proper to attack them upon the ſpot, without loſing time in Harangues. Their T 
are diſperſed here and there in Plottoons, all over the Country. Nay, I am f 
nion, that they have ſent out Detachments after me, who are in vain ſeeliꝶ i 
me in the Wood. Let us therefore run, and inveſt their Camp, while their u 
continues ſurprized, and is thus weakned. Accordingly, Decius's Project wa 1 
proved; and the Conſul ordered the Romans to Arms, and to march againſt the E 
my, without delay. They truſted to good Guides, who led them croſs the Ford 
to the Samnite Camp, through wider, and leſs dangerous Ways, than they "le 


11 Livy calls the General's Quarters Prætorium, the Roman Camps. | 5 

m the Name of Prætor, which was given to all 12 The Roman Generals, in all Ages, uſd 1 
Perſons in general, who were inveſted with a ſu- harangue their Troops, either before any impotig 
preme Authority. So that the Romans meant by it Expediion to encourage them to fight; or aten 
him who commanded their Armies in Chief. Aco- Action, to give thoſe their due Commend 
ius is of this Opinion. Veteres omnem magiſtratum who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Val 
cui pareret exercitus, Prætorem appellarunt; und: And that was the Time the General uſed to d _ 
& Pretorium, tabernaculum ejus dicitur. Quintus bute the Military Rewards among the Brave © 
Cartins, Faſtin, and Cornelins Nager, often aſe the was uſually raiſed upon a Tribunal of Fat 
Word Pretorizm, to ſignify the Quarters of the Stone; but ſometimes harangued on Hork 


e Troops. We ſhall ſpeak of the uſual Situ- lar, and ſeveral. Imperial Medals, which we "i 
ation and Extent of the Pretorinm hereafter, when diſperſed in this Hiſtory, in their proper Places. 
we come to treat of the Form and Diſpoſition of - | ttP be | 
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before paſſed. The Moment the Romans appeared there, they ſaw their Enemies Year of 

=: Di almoſt all gone out of their Entrenchments without their Arms, and R O M E 

in Diſorder, al 8 eee. 

ambling about the Fields. Several of them had not time to rally, and return to 

te Camp, but the greateſt Numbers of them fled thither for Refuge. The Con- M. Varzalus 

queſt of it was neither long, nor difficult. They who guarded the Avenues to it 88 
were ſoon put out of a Condition of fighting; and in ſhort, the Roman General sus, Conſuls. 

entered the Entrenchments of the Sanmites, and made himſelf Maſter of. them. 

rne Cries and Shouts of both the Victors and Vanquiſhed, affrighted thoſe Samnite 

Joldiers who had been poſted round the Hill in the Wood, bytheir Generals; they ran, 

in great Terror, to their Camp, and put themſelves in the Power of their Enemies, 

Por their own Accord. Then the Slaughter was indeed terrible. Thirty thouſand 

W5mmites were put to the Sword, and their Camp plundered. The Succeſs of the 

Way far excecded even Decius's Expectation; and all agreed, that the Romans were 

W:dcbted to him alone for this glorious Victory — . 

Aus ſoon as Decius returned to the Camp, the Conſul reſumed his Panegyrick, 

Which he had only interrupted, in order to go and Conquer. And now, the new 

lory Decius had acquired, furniſhed the Orator with juſt Matter for new Com- 

1endations. © But Words were not of themſelves a ſufficient Acknowledgment of 

Wis Merit. He was honoured with all the Military Rewards that were ever given 

Wo any Subaltern, for gallant Actions. Beſides a Crown of Gold, which he received 

rom the General, he had likewiſe a Preſent of 100 Oxen, and a white Bull with 

Wilded Horns. As for the Soldiers of his Detachment, they alſo were not without 

Whcir Reward. The Conſul aſſigned them a double Quantity of Corn, not only for 

ee preſent, but as long as they ſhould live; and he gave every Man in his Troop 

wo '3 Saga. And then the Legions likewiſe ſignalized their Gratitude to their 

eeliverer. The Preſent they made Decius was not rich, but honourable. It was 

Huſtomary in the Roman Armies, for the Garriſon of a beſieged Place to crown the 

Wencral, who came to its Relief, and raiſed the Siege, with 14 Gramen; that is, Au, Gel. B.5. 

ich the Herb we call Dags- tooth, which is generally to be found on the Walls of © © 

Witics. And this Honour Corneliuss Army paid Decius, who had delivered them 

ut of greater Dangers; than thoſe of a Siege. They unanimouſly made a Crown 

= Grameen for him, and put it on his Head, - amidſt the Acclamations of all the 

Woldicrs. And now, the Detachment it ſelf, which he had been brought ſafe out of the 

gngcrous Poſt in which the Samnites had inveſted them, thought themſelves like- 

e particularly obliged in Gratitude to beſtow ſome Mark of Diſtinction on their 

ader. They therefore crowned Decius with a Crown of Oak, which was called 4»:5. if 74e 

Pic, and was thought the moſt honourable of all the Military Rewards. Thus, , f. B. 

aded with three Crowns at once, he offered up the white Bull he had received“ a 

m the Conſul, in Sacrifice to Mars, by way of Thankſgiving : And he diſtributed 

e hundred Oxen which had been given him, among thoſe who had been his 

ompanions in Danger, and the Sharers of his Glory, The reſt of the Legions 

cwiſe made a Preſent to the Company which had followed Decius, conſiſting of 

me Pounds of Meal, and 15 Meaſures of. Wine. All theſe Honours, when paid, 

ere attended with general Shouts, to ſhew that the whole Army were unanimous 

paying them. Indeed, even the Roman Armies were a ſort of Republicks. 

ry private Soldier had his Vote, in all Deliberations: They ſhewed their Ap- 

obation of what the General propoſed, by their Shouts; and their Diſlike, by their 


=; The Sagum of the Romans was a military Ha- he ſays the Army honoured this 7 ribunary Legion 
open from Top to Bottom, and uſually faſten- with, as the Reward of his Valour. | 4 
on the right Shoulder with a Buckle, or Claſp. 15 Livy's Words are, vini Sextarios. Now the 
ss not different in Shape from the Chlamys of Sextarins of the Romans, was a liquid Meaſure con- 
Greeks, and the Paludamentum of the Generals. taining in Weight 20 Ounces ; that is, it was the 6th | 
| « only Difference between them was, that the Part of the Congius, and the 48th Part of the Am- 
amentum was made of a richer Stuff, was ge- phora of the Ancients. -.So- that the Roman Sexra- 
ety of a purple Colour, and both longer and rius, was equal in Content to two Heminæ, of 12 
ler than the Sagum. The adjoining Plate will Cyatbi, which were a Sort of Cups, or Bowls, 
en the Form of this Garment, which the Larin Which held about an Ounce and half of Liquor, 
uthors call Sagzm, and Chlamys, and Paludamen- more or leſs, according to the Weight of the Li- 
1 Mis ee pa gquid. [The Sextarins contained, according to Dr. 
14 Pliny, B.6, c.4. ſays. nothing of the Crowni Arbuthnot, one Pint, Engliſh Wine "Meaſure, and 
1. 25 which was given to Deciut, and mentions ſomewhat more than = of à Pint. ys 
a Civic Crown, made of Oak Leay / en) 7 6 TE OSS B20 (61 
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Year .of Silence. And from hence came their Ardour os Zeal in all military Expedition 
ROM E which every private Soldier conſidered as undertaken by his own Choice. 
W, FS. v. However, the Campaign did not end with the Conſul Corneliuss Victon 
M. Vatzerws It was now ſome Months ſince Valerius Cor uus had given the Samnites the fil 
n Overthrow in Campania; and he perceived, that the Enemy there had recoverey 
dus, Confuls. their Courage, and got new Forces. Tho their Army had been routed, they ty 
8 lied, and ſent for Reinforcements. All the Youth in Samnium ran to the Cam 
in Campania, to try the Fortune of War, a ſecond time. The Samnite Army a 
peared before s Sueſſula, a City ſituated between Nola, and Capua, and at an equi 
Liv. B.. c. 37. diſtance from both. The Fright their Arrival occaſioned there, ſoon reached th 
| Roman Camp. Couriers were continually running from Sueſſula to Capua, to 
Conſul Valerius, who loſt no time in marching to the Relief of the Sueſfulani. 1, 
ſet out for Jueſſu/a with his Troops, leaving the uſeleſs Multitudes of Serra 
Beaſts of Burden, and Sutlers, which belonged to the Army, in his old Cary, 
with ſufficient Forces to defend it. When he came and poſted himſelf with, 
reach of the Enemy, he choſe out as narrow a ſpot of Ground to encamp upon, , li 
he could well crowd his Cavalry and Infantry into. This the expert Valerius ur, ü8. 
fully did, to deceive the Enemy; and it ſucceeded. The Sammztes, full of Cong. RF 
dence in their. Numbers, came and offered the Romans Battel. But the C 
feigned Fear, and kept cloſe within his Entrenchments. Upon the Approach oft 
Enemy, they ſaw the Romans wholly taken up in defending their Ramparts; ] 
ſome Sammnites, who marched quite round them, found their Camp ſo little, u 
they from thence inferred, their Enemies could be but weak. This therefore thy Wi 
thought a proper time to revenge their firſt Defeat, and ſaid one to another, Lain 
go, and fill up the Ditches of the Roman Camp, and make a Breach in their Lim 
and force them. Which they had certainly attempted, if the Officers had not v 
ſtrained the Raſhneſs and Impetuoſity of the Soldiers. But they choſe to act a Pn, 
which was almoſt as diſadvantageous to them, as this would have been. I 
reſolved to continue in their own Camp, which was. in ſight of that of the M -_- 
mans, in hopes that the latter would ſoon want Proviſions 5 ſince they cou N 
have no more there, than what every Soldier had brought with him. They i 
not conſider, that the Romans were making War iñ a Friend's Country, vid 
was both fruitful in itſelf, and where it was the Intereſt of the Natives to ſuppot nn 
them. So that the Samnites themſelves firſt wanted Neceſſaries. They wa 
forced to ſend out large Detachments to get Proviſions, and convoy them to ties 
Camp. Inſomuch, that almoſt all their Troops were diſperſed about in the Com- .; 
try, and but a ſmall Guard left to defend their Entrenchments. Upon which 
Valerius thought this a proper time to attack them; and therefore, after a thn WAY: 
Exhortation, marched his Romans directly to the Enemy's Camp. When hc c ne. 
to it, he found it ſo ill guarded, that upon the firſt Onſet of the Romans, all HM 
poſition gave way, and it was taken. More Samnites were killed in their Ten 
than on the Ramparts, and in Defence of their Poſts. But the Conſul did not i 
here. Being now Maſter of the Camp, he left two Legions to guard it, a 
marched with the reſt of his Army, to give chaſe to the Enemies, who wil 
rambling about the Country. Accordingly, the Roman Cavalry preſſed hard up 
them, made a great Slaughter of them, and drove the reſt from different Pl Hes 
into a Ring which the Romans ſurrounded, and in which they caught the ſtruggii U ndſon 
Famnites, as in a Net. It is affirmed, that the Roman Soldiers brought their «> 
neral above 40000 of the Enemy's Bucklers. Not that ſo great a Number of JW” 
nites had been ſlain in the Battel; many of them had thrown away their A 
that they might not incumber them in their Flight. Two hundred and tw 
Standards were alſo. taken from the Samnites; and then the Enemy's Camp val 
given up to be plundered by the Roman Soldiers, whom the General had forbll 
pillaging it, till his Return. Thus Valerius returned to Rome, with great 0! 
after two complete Victories; and the Succeſſes of ſo noble a Campaign, 8%? 
new Luſtre to the Glory of the Roman' State, both among the 1 Ni 
tions, and beyond the Scas. © The Faliſci, Inhabitants' of Hetruria, had alte 
made a. Truce with the Romans, which they now turned into a Treaty of N 
16 Near the River of Clanir, now the Clanio, There are only ſome Ruins of it remaining, U 
in Campazia, ſtood the ancient City of Szeſſula. Place, where Caſtello di Sefſola now — of 
23976, 15 ; 2 | = 
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cc; and cheit whole Zucumony became Roman. The Latins, who had taken Year of 
Arms, with deſign to employ them againſt the Republick, and ſhake off her mY M E 
ore, if ſhe. had been worſted in this War with the Sammres, no ſooner received A, 
Je News of the Victories of Cornelius and Valerius, but they turned their Hoſtili- W Varzzws 
es againſt the 7 Peligni, a Samnite Nation; as it were, co aſſiſt the Romans, 79 8 
Whom they had really intended to betray. And laſtly the Carthaginians, to ſhew us, Confuls. 
eir Affection for the Romans, with whom they were then in Amity, ſent to com- PANEL 


1 liment them on' their Succeſs, and made a Preſent of a Crown of Gold, of 20 


Wounds Weight, to Jupiter Capitolinus, by way of Thankſgiving for their Vic- 
Orcs. 8 ; 5 : 

= Tus was Campania left in Peace, and an Entrance opened into Samnium. The 
o Conſuls had gloriouſly executed the two Expeditions the Republick had ſent 
em upon; only with this difference, that Valerius had no Partner in the Glory 
nis two Victories; whereas Cornelius was indebted to the Counſels and Bravery 
Decius, for his. But notwithſtanding this, the Honours of a Triumph were 
creed both Conſuls. Decius was not permitted to enjoy theſe Honours, 
Pugh it was. he, properly ſpeaking, who had conquered the Samnites in the 
Wrrow Paſſes of Mount Gaurus; becauſe, this Glory was granted only to Gene- 
s, and he was no more than a Legionary Tribune. But it may nevertheleſs be 
Wſcryed, that tho he did not ride in a triumphal Chariot, all the Acclamations of 
Wc People ran in his favour. The Jeſts, the Soldiers were permitted to make in 

e time of a Triumph, even upon the triumphant Victors themſelves, all tended to —_— 
Waznify Decius, at Corneliuss Coſt. Decius himſelf walked in Proceſſion, with 6 
three Crowns on his Head, and attrafted the Eyes, and gained the Applauſes of | 4 
the Spectators. Cornelius's Triumph was on The Ninth of the Calends of Oc- rap. Capit. 

. His Collegue Valerius, whoſe Glory was now entire, had triumphed the 


W Tas. reſt of this glorious Year, was ſpent in receiving the Congratulations of "OY 
e neighbouring Nations, and the Thanks of the Campani. The Capuani, among FF 
hers, . deſired the Conſuls to ſend ſome Roman Troops, into Winter-Quarters 74 


dong them, to defend them from the Incurſions and Pillages of their Enemies. 
pc auſtere Republick did not yet know how contagious the Air of Capua was, 
how apt to corrupt the Virtue of the braveſt Romans. The Cenſors for the 


being, ordered 18 a Cenſus to be taken of the Roman People: But what the 30 
res of thoſe Magiſtrates were, neither the Hiſtorians, nor the Capitoline Mar- .5Y 


4 , inform us. Time has worn them out of the latter; tho if we may be per- 
oed to gueſs, we ſhould ſuppoſe them to have been 19 M. Fabius Ambuſtus, and 
Popilius Lenas. But however that be, it is certain the Number of the No- 


and 


Fding to Dio- 
0 | 


enſus was the 


1 * 41 
#llias. | f 


3“ thinks the Pein were 19 The Cenſor ſo;p was generally granted eng te 
or their former 
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| Year of with a Laſtrum, which was the twenty ſecond ſince their firſt Inſtitution by Ki, 
ROME ruin. e 3 75% i M 
, F. VL. Warn Rome had ſent ſome Troops into Winter-Quartcts in Campa es 
7 Mazcws two new Conſuls entered upon their Office. The one was a Plebeian, nan dhe 


8 20 C. Mareius Rutilus, who was now raiſed to this Dignity, the fourth time, 4, Wi = 
ara, Con- other, Q. Servilius Abala, a Patrician, and probably the Son of the famous r x | 
uss. Zgfor Servilius Ahals ; and he was now created Conſul, the firſt time. The 1 Wil P 7 
Generals put themſelves at the Head of two ſeparate Armies, and choſe their d 1 

ferent Provinces by Lot. It was Marciuss Fate to march into Campania, to em nt 

on the War, which Valerius had happily begun againſt the Sammites ; whilſt . e 

vilius continued encamped near Rome, to be in a readineſs to march wherever they Wi 1. 

ſhould be Occaſion. When Marcius arrived at Capua, he found a great Alteratiy 124 

Liv. B.7.c.38. in the Romans who had ſpent the Winter there. Diſcipline was neglected, uu] ER 
Auſterity of Manners was changed into Effeminacy, and their Sobriety into Int. - , 

» perance. The Charms of the Climate, and the Air which they breathed in Idlend not 
had ſo far bewitched them, that they did not care ſo much as to hear their ou ders 

Country mentioned. They had entered into a Plot among one another, to din thing 


the Campani out of their native Country, ſeize it for themſelves, and ſettle they, 
Capua eſpecially, ſeemed a moſt enchanting Place to them, and when they werd 
2 their Winter-Quarters, they often diſcourſed in this manner. The Samnites 1 
. merly deſtroyed the Hetrurians, who were the firſt Founders of Capua, ſettled ini 
a and became à diſtin't Nation, under the Name of Campani. Why then fhoull ul 
E 7. | be afraid to treat them, as their Forefathers treated the Hetrurians? What ! fa 
debauched People, wha are not able to defend themſelves, enjoy the fineſt Conti 
in the World; whilſt. their Deliuerers are labouring to cultivate an until 
| Soil round Rome, which will not furniſh thew with Neceſſaries? WG 


4 3 Cowards inhabit a delightful City, in an Air which is always pure; whilſt nl | 
© 3 Mem are forced to breath an unwholeſome Air in Rome, which is often infected ui 
= the Plague, and other Diftempers * Dent the Conquerors, who have driven H 


of Samnites out of theſe Places, with great Labour, and at the, Expence of in 
4 Blood, better deſerve to dwell here, than a Parcel of idk Filth, who un 
farced to ſurrender themſelues up into our Hands, in order to maintain thenſn 


in the Poſſeſſian of their Delights? Shall we, who are fatigned with [6 nn 8 
Mars, leave a wealthy Country, ta return ta an ungrataſul City, where we are un e 
aut with military Services, and ruined by Uſuries? The Conſpiracy of the Trag > 
who were diflatisfied with their Creditors, and charmed with the Plenty they fou 
in * was already formed, when the Conſud arrived. It had not indeed bro Ine 
out; but the Legianary Trilunes informed the General of it. Mareias was a wit eK. 

Commander; and as he had often been at the Head of an Army, the Troops ts neigt 
a Veneration for him; and Experience had taught him the moſt proper means v ieculr 
work upon their Minds. He made uſe of the gentleſt Methods poſſible, to provi LE 
on the Conſpirators to drop their Deſign.” Inſtead of oppoſing their Deſires vil 70 0 
Heat, he indulged them in the Hopes of putting their Scheme in execution, ſoũepreſen 
time, or other; and allowed them to think, they might ſeize Campania. the na ; ie 


Year, and return thither again, into Winter-Quarters. This Report, and the ce car 
Hopes, were ſpread from Capua, to all the other Places in Campunia, where 8h | 
Ramans were quartered :/ And thus the fedulous Marcius put a ſtop. to the Sedito be 
by vain Hopes; and as foon'as he had taken the Field; he took other Meal ala: d| 
ta put an end to it. He immediately. determined to ſend the moſt factious of WIN 
Soldiers, out of Campania; under ſeveral Pretences; and the Inaction of the ire 
nes facilitated his Deſign. He firſt ſent away ſome, becauſe they had ſerved 1 ++ 
=” long as the. Laws. required; and others he diſmiſſed; on account of their Dilte 
. pers, and Infirmitiès. Some he ordered home, under Pretence that their Preſcvl 
1 Was neceſfaty in their Families, after they had been ſo long, in Winter- Quatt® 
+ in a foreign Country, Others he ſent upon Buſineſs to Nome where the Pra 
deraincd- dem; or to hi Collegues Army, wiiere ger vilfuf amaſed then, a 


4 0 Diodorus of Sicily has. altered both the Pre- Oninras Servilins, are miſtaken; They! conf Labin, 
3 voes and Name of Marcins Rugs, whom he. 2 with his Father Seruiliar Able; who lud h * Ws 
A calls Marcus Ratilias. Thoſe who think this 4rith twice Conil, and Dictator. | Sides 
= Year of Rome to have been the third Conſulſpip of 83 ö | 1 0 that in 
= AN 25 - ii 33 | continual . 

g 

i 
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ſtarted freſh Obſtacles, to prevent their Return. Marcius began with Year of 
by one; but afterwards, he diſbanded whole Cohorrs toge- 3 - 
Soldier was dimiſſed with Diſgrace. Thus Marcus conti- f 
Seve- C. Marcivs 


| continually 
ſending them away. one 


6 Artifices for ſome time, without Diſcov 
cti in rtifices for lome time, WI Diſcovery. 
nued to practiſe theſe innocent Art , y 3 


nal of the factious Soldiers returned home of their own accords, and none com- gui A. 
lained of their Diſmiſſion. But at laſt, the Troops made ſome Obſervations, nata, Con- 
which diſcovered to them the Conſul 's Intentions. They took notice, That he fal- 


ſent no Soldiers from his Camp, but ſuch as had wintered in C 


none of thoſe, who had been ſent to 


ania; That 
Rome, returned; and That none but the 


moſt ſeditious had been ſent away. This filled the Criminals, who yet remained 
in the Army, with Aſtoniſhment and Dread. They fancied that their Companions 
had been tried and condemned at Rome; and their Fears made them take it for 
granted, that they had nothing to expect, but the utmoſt Rigour of the Laws, and 


the moſt cruel Puniſhments. 


Upon which, they diſcovered their Suſpicions to one 


another, and complained among themſelves, that they were deprived of their Lea- 
ders, and the Main-ſprings of their Enterprize were broken : and then the next 
thing that occurred to them, was Deſertion. One Cohort eſpecially, was ſo bent 


21 This was the Name the ancient Volſei gave 
City of Terracina, which ſtood on the Borders 
be Pomptin Marſhes. Terracina Oppidum, liu- 
Volſcorum Anxur dictum, Pliny, B. 3. Horace 
us, B. 1. Sat. 5. That it was ſituated on a 


| =_ m—Fabinus - 
| Impoſunm Saxis, late candentibus Aarur. 


eKing of the Gods had a Temple there; to which 
neighbouring People came, and there paid him a 
ticular Kind of Worſhip. In it there was a Sta- 


edal of the Yibian Family, on which this God 
epreſented under the Figure of a beardlefs young 


_ thc Repreſentation the Pagans gave of him. 
ede the Ppicher of Auro, according (5 


_ bc good, or bad, They fancy, as Servius in 
ocalat Wes, t Ache word AvxoX is derived from 
two Greek Words nv Bess or Xefle, fone no 
. 1. e. wirlout & Razor, becauſe the Statue of 
| . is that of a very young Man. 
we need not have Recourſe to forced 
; this Epithet of Jupiter, was certainly taken 
n the Pee where lit was worſhiped. His Tem- 
ere, Lay. ſome-ancient" Authors, was built by 4 
ny of Spartans, vrho came out of Greere. into 
to ſettle there. The City was built, accord - 
0 Solinns, om the SeabShore: And Livy, B. 27. 
Tacitus, Hiſß. 45 tells us Aunnr, or Terra- 
Was a Pott. Its Situation gave it the Name 
e according to Kerala, from the Gres 
f Tewz#,- becauſe the Rock which defended it 
1 "ns made it difficult of Acceſs. Martial 
dat in this Neighbourhood there formerly 


J 


erected to this God, under the Name of JIuri- 
R ANN Jovis ANXUR ;: as we find it on 


, with a radlated Crown upon his Head. This 


* Y 
4 1 - * o . 
— 


upon it, that they marched away from Marcins's Camp, and poſted themſelves near 
i Anxur, in 22 Lautulæ, which was the Name the Romans gave a narrow Paſlage, 
Wwhich lay between the Sea, on one ſide, and high Mountains on the other. To 


were ſome. hot mineral Waters, which he compares 
with thoſe of Baie, B. 6. Ep. 2. To which Vi- 
truvius adds, B. 8. that there was a Fountain near 
this Place, called Font Neptuniut; the Waters of 
which were mortal, and had all the Malignity of 
the moſt ſubtle Poiſon. This probably was the ſame 
that Father Kircher calls Fon, Charonius, which had 
ſuch a Quality. At a little Diſtance from Auxur 
there was, according to Virgil, Anueid 7. a Wood 
conſecrated to Juno Feronia. 
nei, JFapiter Auxurus arvis 
Præſidet, & viridi gaudens Feronia luco. 
This Wood was watered by a Spring, which Harace 
„ , Ain 


Ora mannſque tua lavimus Feronia Iympha. 15 
The Temple of this Goddeſs, whigh is ſaid to have 


44 | 4 ing to been built and conſecrated by the Greeks, was a 
—_ Grmnmaians, who love to give us their Gon- 
_ 5 about the Etymologies' of Words, whether 


common Place of Worſhip,” both” for the Sabine, 
and the Latins. Livpboaſts much of the Riches: of 
this Temple, B. 13. An old Inſcription, taken from 
an ancient Monument by Eruter, tells us, that this 
Goddeſs had het peculiaf Phanineſſes, or Prieſteſſes. 


The Inſcription is this. 
12 . Canone 
6 | 
wy ay ' - FLAM. FERON, Tt we . 


The Perroniaw” Famiiy furtiiſhes us with a Medal, 
On which is repreſented the Head of the Goddeſs 
Feroma, wich this Inſcription, TURPILLIANUS m1. 
VIR FERON. Turpillimu, was the Surname of 
one Prtrumis, whis {track this Medal, and vrho 
was adopted into the Pesroniam Famihy, from the 
21 A little above Torratina, near the River eur, 
now the Aufento, there was a Neck of Land, or 
7 narrow 
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Year of this Place, all thoſe che Conſul diſmiſſed, under various Pterentes, reſorted ; d 2 
ROME their Number gradually increaſed, (doubtleſs by Deſertions) till at laſt the Mak. 
e, contents were numerous enough to make a moderate Army. But ſtill they wanted 
C” Maxcivs a Leader to conduct them, and regulate their Motions. The ſeparated Solgie,, 


2 therefore aſſembled, and deliberated about the Choice of a General, and could 
Rara, Con. not rely enough on any Officer among them, to chuſe him. On the other hang, 
ſuls. it was not ſafe to fetch a Leader from Rome, to command them. No Patricig 

would put himſelf at the Head of a Plebeian Faction, whoſe chief Matter of pj 
content was the Oppreſlion of the Rich. And it would be difficult to prevail qq 
any Plebeian of Diſtinction, to run the Hazards of an Attempt, which Anger onh 
had given Birth to. Their Uncertainty therefore laſted two Days, and was not te. 
moved till the Parties returned, which they had ſent into the Country, in queſt q 
Proviſions. Then a Soldier, who had been in one of theſe Parties, removed they 
Difficulties, and put an end to their Irreſolution. I have been informed, in my li 
curſions, ſays he, that one T. Quinctius, 4 great Soldier, has left the Roman 4, 
mies, and retired to his Eſtate in the Territory of Tuſculum, where he is now cj, 
vating his Lands, far from the Noiſe and Hurry 7 ublick Aﬀurrs. A Wound h 
formerly received in the Foot, made him lame, and forced him to lay afide' the Pn 
feſfſron of a Soldier. This is exattly ſuch a General as we want. The bare Nan: 
of Quinctius was enough to recal the Remembrance of his Valour ; and they il 
pitched upon him, reſolving to put him at their Head. They much doubted, vlt 
ther the virtuous Patrician would not refuſe to take upon him the Command of: 
Company of Rebels; but they reſolved to compel him, and make uſe of For, 
Liv. B.7.c.42. and Threats, to get him from his Solitude. Some ancient Annals indeed day, thi 
General was not one Quinctius, but one Manlius. And perhaps the Story of th 
famous Quinctius Cincimatus, who was allo taken from the Plough, to go ai 
conquer the Yolſti, and the Sabines, made the Name of Quinctius to be her 
preferred to that of Manlius. But however that be, a Detachment of the Ren 
ters ſet out for Tuſculum: and when they came to the Farm + nog Was in 
proving, the Night was far advanced. They entered the rural Habitation of tit Wl 
- Uluſtrious Raman, without difficulty, and found him faſt aſleep. The Noiſe vad 
him, and he heard the armed Men, who ſurrounded him, ſay theſe Words. Thr Ws 
is no Medium, Quinctius, you muſt either go with us, and command us, or fal 
our Hands. Take your Choice, either 1% or to be a General. At which vod 
they immediately carried him off, and brought him to their Camp. When ben 
_ rived there, he was proclaimed Commander in- chief, ſaluted as ſuch, and honoum ai 
with all the Enſigns of that Office. Quinctius himſelf, who yet doubted wheti Bp 
all this was real, or a Dream, ſubmitted to the Violence he could nor, refit: u 
this great Man till retained a faithful Affection to his Republick, under the 
pearances of a Rebel. He was rather commanded by the Mutinecrs, than they 

him; and was ordered by them, to lead them to Rome. 2 

' Year of F. VII. TIN Approach to the City, ſo'terrificd it, that, according to the u 

R O M E univerſal Tradition, the Republick had recourſe to the uſual Remedy, in g 
S Emergencies. The Conſuls nominated the famous Valerius Corvus, Dittator: a 

« M.Vauzzuvs L. /Emilius Mamercinus was his General of Horſe. Whether the Di/&ator raiſes BW 

* Coxvus, Die- new Army, ot took upon himſelf the Command of that, which the Canſi VR 

Fat. Can, vilius kept encamped near Nome, is uncertain,” But the Rebels marched out of 08 

Liv. B. 7. e. 30. Defiles, and were already advanced within eight Miles of Rome, in the Road, ue 

Tea uf. called The Appian Way, when the Ditt ator Valerius met them. Upon his Appen 

Jun cas. the bare Sight of a Roman Army, and of Legions of their own Country men, «1B 

ing the ſame Standards, and the ſame Arms as. themſelves, a little abated the NA 


TL | * | 0 So #5 5 E Bam ME 45 5 254 þ hs * 1 * N * ; 4 
narrow Paſſage between the Sea, on one hand, and likewiſe'of a Place out of Rome, which hore 
Mountains on the other ; and this is what was cal - ſame Name. Lantalie, locus extraturbim, fi, Ty 


led Laine. It was in the Road to Handi. Haro, quia. agua finebat,: lavandi\ aſum exerces" 
B. 4. de derives this Latin Word Lautnlæ, — near Terrains, was bly {0 | 


La | | — Lat. 4 

from the Verb lavare. This Name was alſo given to either becauſe it was waſhed with Ri lets, wah 

that Part of the City of Rome, which led to the from the neighbouring Springs, or was 0 * 
we 3 becgnſe there yas a Spt of hot. with the Torrens whio * e 
Vaters there, in which the Roman, might or bouting Mountains; or laſtiy, becauſe it al. 
04 themſtlyes. Lantnle a lavando, quod ibi ad dering-upon the Sea; and the Pomptin Malis L 
Jam Geninun aque calide fuerunt. Men ipeax e e 10 Nirofhib 3 11 
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F | ſſo 
1 of their Relations, in Civil Wars. The Roman Valour had hitherto been 


„,, were at preſent ſo far from coming to Blows immediately, that they both 
ewed an Inclination to a Treaty. Both the Leaders and Soldiers ſeemed diſ- 
WT :d to put an end to their Diſſentions, by a Conference, Quinctius was acting 
an hoſtile manner, againſt his Will; and after he had left off to bear Arms, in 
etence of the Republick, had ſubmitted to the Fury of the Mutineers with Re- 
=: Valerius Coruus, the Dictator, was fierce in Battel, but mild and popular 
the Government of an Army. He had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a tender 
ore for his Soldiers. Beſides, theſe Deſerters, who were now joined together in 
W Body, had fought under him the Year before, and he was partly indebted to them 
r his Victories: he therefore endeavoured to bring them back to their Duty, by 
eatle Methods. He advanced into the middle Space between the two Armies, 
ad harangued them in the following manner. Both Armies were cqually atten- 
ve to him, and the Revolters, as well as the faithful Soldiers, ſeemed to have an 
qual Reſpect for his Perſon. 


1 Rome, was not, ſays he, that I might conquer you by Force of Arms, but 
Concile you to your Country. I did not ast for Vittory, but the Honour of bringing 
back to your Duty. Foreigners will give me Opportunities enough to ſignaltze 
%% in Mar. The Glory I would this Day gain, is that of procuring your Peace. 
is 1 have asked of the Gods, and this you have it in your Power to grant me. 
l your Eyes round about you, on the Country you come to lay deſolate, and the 
emp jou are to fight with. Are we Volici, or Samnites ? Are not the Legions 
* appear againſt you, your own Fellow-Citizens?* Has not the General who op- 

7 your Attempts, formerly led you on to Victory? Are not the Plains and Hills 
ee going to ftain with Blood, a Part of the Roman Territory? Jes; I am that 
aerius Corvus, who never took advantage of the Nobleneſs of his Extraction to 
% you; bur have made uſe of it, to procure you numberleſs Favours. Can you © 
coach me with having ever made too ſevere Laws againſt you? or done any 
ein the Senate, in prejudice to your Intereſts? Did I not undertake the moſt 
ene Offices, when at the Head of the Troops? Or did I then ever ſhun Danger 
_ i? Jet my Birth, and my Employment, might perhaps have given me Op- 
nity to haue ſwayed in the Senate, and to haue made myſelf formidable to the 
ele. The a Conſul at three and twenty, did J aſſume ſo much upon the diſtin- 
ing Honours which were ſhewn me, as to affront any with injurious Speeches, 
an haughty and imperious Carriage? Such then, as my Behaviour was, when Le- 
onary Tribune, and Conſul; ſich would I willingly have it to be, in my Dictator- 
ip. This Sovereign Authority has not puffed me up with Pride. The Army 1 
mand ſbali mect with the ſame tender Regards from me; and it Pall be your 
* Faults, if you yourſelves, I ſay even you, who (muſt 1 ſay it?) are here my 
FF -arcd Enemies, don't experience them. I will not draw a Sword againſt you, till 

=” have firſt drawn yours. Will you then dare to be the Aggreſſors ? 4 you are 
otved to give Battel, you ſball be the firſt to give the Signal for it. And if you 
bat, ou will do more than your Forefathers did, either when they ſeparated 
n the reſt of Rome, and poſted themſelves on the Mons Sacer ; or when they re- 
_ io ihe Hill Aventinus. Mill you wait, as Coriolanus did, till your Mothers 
es come and throw themſelves in Tears at your Feet? This Sight was 
ing enough to ſtop the Fury of the Volſci; and will you, who are Romans, 
gin an impious Har? As for Quinctius, whether he has wil/ingly taken upon 
n an unlawful Command, or it was by Violence forced upon him; let him at af 
appear, and not ſhew himſelf in the firſt Ranks. It would be more for his Ho- 
ur to fly, than hazard an unlawful Battel. But if he be ſincerely inclined to 


leace ; if he has nothing more in view, than obtaining an Accommodation, let him 
[Pear at the Head of his Troops, and be their Interpreter! Male your Demands, 
Rindtius 3 as any Conditions which are reaſanable, and they ſball le granted 

Vo“. II. 8 yh | Qq Jou. 


ous Men was ſomewhat abated. The Love of their Country, made ſome Year of 
ns on the Minds of Men, who were not yet accuſtomed to ſpill the R O MZ EE 


a only employed againſt Strangers. The greateſt length the Romans had yet run, in MVILZ Ads 


ncir Revolts againſt their Country, was to march out of the City, without at- — Dic- 
W.:cking it, or offering any Violence to it: And the Rebel Army, and the Difa- 


Ta Prayer 1 made to the Gods, our common Guardians and Proteffors, when L's. B.7.c.40. 


8 
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ROM E ones, than to 


- CCCCXT. 


M Vauzzrvs Romans, F yon expect that I ſhould be of any Jervice to you, you muſt give * 
Convus, Dio Jegye to tell you, that it muſt be in gaining vou an advantageous Peace, rather than 


tator. 
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_ | But what iſay-1 mild it not be better, even to grant ou unreaſmy; 
Ar theſe words, Quinctius began, and turning about to the Rebels, ſpoke thus 


in conducting a Battel, which I deteſt. Ibe Dictator, who addreſſes himſelf to 
is neither a Volſcian, nor 4 Samnite. Je is a Roman, whoſe Affection and I, 
tegrity you cannot fuſpet#. Tow have {ought under him; and ought to know iV 
good Diſpoſitions towards on. Tou already conquered under his Command; Wt 
don't then run the hazard of being conquered by him. The Republick might har on 
ſent other Generals againſt you; and in this, you ought to admire her Condeſcenſn the 
Valerius is the Man pitched upon; I ſay Valerius, who has told you, you are jj; 
Children; and that he has the Auction of a Father for gon. The Di&atorſhy, Wi 
in other hands, might have proved fatal to you. This the Republick well lu, ra- 
and choſe rather to offer you Peace, than ſubdue you & a cruel Victory. a 
then remains for you to do! ' Believe me, Anger and Revenge are evil Counſcln, Wis; 
Let us wholly throw ourſelves into the Hands of an illuſtrious Roman, whoſe PN 
bity we are all acquainted with ; and leave it to him, to manage our Cauſe, and ſy. 
port our Pretenſions for us! Which Words were followed by a ſhout of Approb. Wil 
tion from the whole rebellious Army: And upon this unanimous Conſent, Qu. lWhuilli 
tius approached the Dictator, and deſired him to take under his Protection the iſſhcigh 
unhappy Citizens, whom Diſcontent and Vexation had drawn together. Vo or 
for them, ſays he to him, what à continual Affection for the People has always Mi ng tl 
you to do, in favour of the Plebeians. I abſolutely refign the Intereſts of my 4m ams 
into your Hands. As for my own, I want no Aſſiſtance to be able to give ſuficin Won 
Proofs of my Innocence. My" Buſineſs is therefore, to provide for the Safe, (hey c 
theſe Soldiers. Let not the Senate 23 condemn, them, ſince the People of Rom ion, 
were formerly forgiven, after two Separations. This Diſcourſe of Quinctius ue T 
equally applauded by both Armies. The Dictator gave the whole Body of tr Which 
Rebels room to hope for every thing they could think reaſonable, upon their F. V 
turn to their Duty; and then, immediately mounted his Horſe, and returned ud 24 
Rome, with all ſpeed. After the Senate had heard him, they paſſed a Dec e lat 
which was ſent to the People, for their Confirmation. The Comitia were th d N 
fore aſſembled in an unuſual Place, called the Peletin Wood, where the (edition ver 
Manlius had formerly been condemned. And there, the Decree of the Senate vine t. 


changed into a legal Act of Grace. Nor was this all; the Dictator defircd H Nes, 


a Zonaras, B. 7. 


. 


Liv. B. 7. 4.41. 


refuſed at firſt to conſent to a Law, which was wholly dictated by the Revenge® ; | 


People aſſembled, that they never would reproach their newly reconciled Countij ad pot 
men with their Revolt, either ſeriouſly, or in raillery. And then, ſome ou nan. 
military Laws were made, at the requeſt of the mutinous Soldiers. The firſt v n<ce: 


That for the future, no Man's Name ſhould ever be blotted out F the mii aur iu 
Roll, or any Soldier diſmiſſed; but by his own Conſent, and at his own Requhilſt c 
This was directly levelled at the Conſul Marcius, who had indeed ſent away an 
many Soldiers from his Army; but with very good Intentions. The ſecond I em; 
enacted, That no Man who was a Legionary Tribune one Tear, ſhould be a Ceru 
rion the next. The Revolters inſiſted on the paſſing of this Law, purely to "i 
venge themſelves on one P. Salonzus, a ſevere Officer, and a ſtrict Obſerver . : The 
Diſcipline. He had been a Legionary Tribune, and a Centurion, alternatel), ue 5 
feveral Years together; had always oppoſed the ſeditious Councils of the Revolte vera,. 
and had left Lautulæ, to avoid joining in the Conſpiracy. The Senate there pom 


* Priver: 


the Rebels, againſt an Officer, who ſtrictly adhered to his Duty; but at Salmu 


# 


23 We don't well know, what Sort of Puniſh- kept them to their Duty. The ſeveral Puniſhment" nam 
ments theſe Roman ny 5 res uſed to inflict on De- flicted on the — N forced the moſt fearful toll this. 4 
ſerters, at this time. It is probable, they were ge- their Ranks, and behave themſelves with Con o was Co 
nerally condemned to die, as they afterwards were. in Battel. Thus they, who were not animated 1 Procuſi 
This Hiſtory will furniſh us with frequent Inſtances the Love of Glory, and the Rewards beſtowed q d triumph 
of the Severity of the Generals, not only againſt the Brave, were kept to their Duty by the Feu dken of. 
: Deſerters, but againſt thoſe who in any manner franſ- Puniſhment. This Rigour, in the bleme other 'A 
grelled the military Laws, This Exattnefs in puniſh- Order and Diſcipline, in the Roman Armies 9 r ince de 
ing the leaſt Faults in the Soldiers, reſtrained their Li- a little contribute towards the making them 4 a manifeſt 
ccntiouſnels, maintained Diſcipline in the Legion, C 5 p IS the fam 
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5 24 The Conſular Faſti give Lacius Amilins not 
i the Surname of Mamerciuut, but alſo that of 


/ 
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Bill paſſed. This generous Roan deſired the Conſtript Fathers Year of 
to have more regard to the Welfare of the Publick, and the Re-eſtabliſhment of = - — N 
Concord among the Citizens, than to his Honour. And the Deſerters made an- 933 
other Demand, as extravagant as this. Not one Horſeman in the Roman Army WVarzaivs 
had joined the Revolters; and they therefore inſiſted, that the Pay of the Cavalry — Die- 
ſhould be reduced. It was then three times as much as the Foot received. And 

laſtly, it is probable, that the Law the People ſo much deſired, and which was 


IST 


own Requeſt, the 


| | the Soldiers Pretence for their Revolt, was then paſled, at.their Requeſt. All Uſu- 
iy was aboliſhed in Rome, and every Roman forbidden to lend Money upon Intereſt. 


Some Hiſtorians likewiſe add, That two other Laws were then paſled, in favour of 


te People, whoſe Intereſts were eſpouſed by the Revoltets; and That they were 


paſſed, at the Requeſt of Cenucius the Tribune of the People. The firſt was, 


at no one fpould have any Office a ſecond time, which he had enjoyed within ten 

are before; or poſſeſs two different Offices in the ſame Tear. The ſecond was, Zonara:, B. 7. 
at the two Conſuls might both be choſen out of the Plebeians. 
eian Faction did then gain theſe two Articles, which ſeem not indeed to have 
Waſſed into Laws, till afterward; it is very evident, that the Rebel-Army muſt 


And if the Ple- © 25 


ave been excceding formidable. 


Thus the Indulgence of the Fathers, and of the Comitia, re-eſtabliſhed Tran- 


| huillity, in Rome; but the Credit of the Romans was a little leſſened among the 
Wcighbouring Nations. They began to be leſs afraid of a Republick, which could 


- 


zo otherwiſe reduce her own Troops to Order, and appeaſe them, than by gr: r- 


Ig them Impunity ; and which, had likewiſe made the formidable Nation of the v. 3.7.c.42. . 
annites, its Enemy. The Latins had for ſome time ſhewn leſs Affection for the 


omans, than formerly; and were wavering in their Alliance. And ſoon after, 


| ey openly declared againſt Rome ; but not till the Privernates, a Volſcian Na- 
on, had committed the firſt Hoſtilities. The latter entered with an Army into 


e Territory of Norba, and Setia, two Cities bordering upon their Frontiers, in 
hich the Republick had planted Calonies. | : 


1 F. VIII. This was the Situation of Affairs at Rome, when C. Plautius Hypſeus, Year of 


d 24 L. Anilius Mamercinus, were choſen Confuls ; the former, the ſecond; ROM E 
e latter, the firſt time. They were entered upon their Office, when the Setini XII. 


nd Norbani ſent Deputies to Rome, to inform the Senate of the Revolt of the CPrAurtes 
vernates, and the Devaſtations theſe Allies committed, in their Lands. 
mc time, a Report was ſpread, that the Volſci, excited and conducted by the An- 
es, had aſſembled their Troops, in order to make war upon the Romans; 
poſted themſelves in the Neighbourhood of Satricum. But nevertheleſs, the 
7s reſolved to carry on the Reduction of the Samnites; and therefore found 
neceſſary to raiſe two Armies. The Conſuls choſe their Provinces by Lot; and 


At the Hrrsævus, L. 


ZmiliusMa- 
MERCINUs, 


and Conſuls. 


lautius had the Command of the Legions, which were to act againſt the Yolſts; 


Whilſt Anilius went to ſubdue the Samnites. Plautius took the Field firſt, and 


gan with attacking the Privernates. It was no difficult matter to overcome 


em; one Battel was ſufficient to rout ſo weak an Enemy. The City of Pri- 
aum was taken by the victorious 25 General, who reſtored it to the Inhabitants, 


after 


already advanced to this high Station, in the Year 406. 
We need no other Proof of it than this. Livy tells 
us, B. 7. that Privernum was taken by Cains Plau- 


wernas: perhaps, becauſe his Family came Origi- 
tius. Now the Perſon here ſpoken of, was called on- 


ly from this City; or becauſe, he triumphed over 


WE ſhall ew hereafter, 
name of Yezox given him, till ſeveral Years af- 


Privernazes, in his ſecond Conſulſbip, in the 


. 424. The Greek Tables give the Conſult for 


$ Year, no other Surnames, 


ut thoſe of Yerox 
d Mamercingas. : 


But it is nevertheleſs certain, as 
that Plautius had not the 
this. We muſt. not confound Cain Plautiut, 
PO was Conſul in this Year 412, with another Plaz- 
- troculus, who was Conſul in the Year 39y, 
triumphed over the Hernici. The Plantixs LL 
dken of, was ſurnamed Hypſæus. Indeed Livy, 
d other Authors, don't give him this Surname. 
It ſince both Hiſtory and Medals agree in it, this 
1 manifeſt Proof, that the Coxſ#/ for this Year 412, 
is the ſame Caius Plautins Hypſeens, who had been 


ly Hypſens, by his Poſterity, in the Medals they ſtruck 
to perpetuate the Memory of this Conqueſt. Ful 
vins Urfinns indeed, and Monſieur Patin after him, 
think we are to interpret theſe Medals of one Plau- 
tiut, who was Conſul in the Year 436, and who ſig- 
nalized his Conſulſbip, by the taking of this ſame 
City, which had then ſhaken off the Roman Yoke. 
But the Faſti Capitolini give the latter no other Sur- 
name, but that of Decianas. Whereas, in the In- 
ſeriptions on the Medals we ſpeak of, the 9 
is called Hyys us, and not Decianzs. it is 


therefore more natural to ſay, that the Coiner de- 


2 


ur Plantins, in the ning of this Vear 412. 


ed to fignify the Conqueſt of Privernum, by 
25 The Medal above, without doubt repreſents 
2 | | 


the 
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Year of aftet he had placed a ſttong Roman Garriſon in it. But for the Subſiſtence of thi ; ſuf 


ROM E Garriſon, the Conſul took away. two thirds of the Eſtates of the Inhabitants, bur 


be ——y gave them to the Romens. This done, Plautius immediately fnarched to punih ol 
CPravrivs the Inſolence of the Antiates; and no ſooner was in ſight of them, but he gay tim 
Hrre aus L. them Battel. It was very bloody on both Sides, and would have been more ſo, e. 


Annees a ſudden Storm had not parted the two Armies, before either of them gave way, 


MERCINUS, 


Conſuls. 


HowEvxR, this Action, in which neither Side could boaſt of any Advantag WW 
only enraged the Romans. Their Love of Victory had made them forget the x, 
tigues of the Day before; and they got ready, to renew the Fight, early the nen 
| Morning. But the Volſci did not think themſelves in a Condition to hazard a ſecou Wi 
Battel. They reckoned up the Number of the Men they had loſt in the firſt, u RS" 
found it ſo great, that it abated their Courage. They decamped in the Night ©, AW: 
lowing the firſt Action, with as much Precipitation as if they had been defeat , 
— and fled to their own City of Antium for Refuge. Their Retreat had all the 41 
» pearance of a precipitate Flight. The FYolſcz left all their Wounded to the Me: 
cy of the Romans; and the Conqueror found a vaſt Number of Arms and Buck 
in the deſerted Camp, and on the Field of Battel; tho' he received no Advanta f 
Aul. Gel. B. 13. by it. The pious ＋ dedicated all this Spoil to the Goddeſs 25 Lua; that is, 3 
mM I ſuppoſe, to Cybele the Wife of Saturn. She was called Lua, becauſe as God 
of the Earth, Expiations were due to her, on account of the Blood which wil 
tained it. After therefore Plautius had burned, what theſe Fugitives had left, uni 
Honour to the Goddeſs, he penetrated into the Country of the Antiates; pu 
dercd it; and laid it waſte, quite to the Sea-ſhore, _ 1 7 
F. N. On the other hand, Æmilius had, in the mean time, ſpread Terror i 
the Provinces of the Samnites. Their Territory was called 27 Ager Sabellus, vil 
cauſe they were originally Sabines: and theſe People, who were ſo fierce forms Wn 
ly, were now ſo terrified, that they appeared no more in the Field. They wh 
. ſo weakned with the Overthrows Valerius and Cornelius had given them, that ii 


the Triumph, the Honour of which Caizs Plantins © Attre&are nefas, donec me flumine vivo. 
Hypſæus deſerved, by the Reduction of Priveryum. Ablueram- —— 


L and the e eee indeed, fay nothing Of © Wunout this, it was not lawful for them to nfl 


NS, ar 


it. But their Silence is no decifive Proof. It is : Gmain berty 
3 to their common Buſineſs. And this Opinion bert y. 
ek n 8 . Oh Pa. them imagine there was a Goddeſs called Lu, Wc Cam 
— * a Jed th 1 rum preſided over theſe Expiations and Purification, ii emſelyi 
des that aten 5 wy ; 1 rag Ano whoſe Name was taken from the Ceremol me 
rant, that the Cpirotne A arbes pave cen of 10. Lendl, i. e. from purifying. The Soldiers d vantag 
FE 40 ws 1 Wo ny Ng * 88 2 an expiatory Sacrifice to 2 by burning the M eured th 
Pak ans 51a 1 ere: 152 LEE ary Ts and $poils taken from the Enemy. This Haul en thei 
41 bebe. 4A 4 h Inf, em, was paid to her, as well as to the Military D 1 
F e MIXCHIPUON ties, Mart, Vulcan, and Pallas. Some give tec chaps a 
of the Medal is this. Cres s CONSUL PRIVER- dess Las, e Lacs, and Lacia: eile ming + 
NUM CEPIT. i. e. The Conſul Cypſeus took Priver- cauſe, ſhe had a particular kind of Worſhip pi . 5 C 
RG Thas the # the 8 k Superſli- in Latium; or becauſe, the paſſed for the W P ick 
..20 Thus the Komen put the Stamp of Buperlti. Cauurn, who fled into that Country. She wan San 
tion on all their Actions. Hence the infinite Num- ſhiped at Rome, under the Title of Las MS: All; 
ber of Divinities which they made at Pleaſure, upon 5 eee che Mytholo ils think ber hel 1 el 
every Occaſion. It was then cuſtomary for the Pa- ich K be a, Ops, Cybele, or Terra, who wu g - Clar 
po % purity theralelves, after a Bm from the Magna Mater. According to Aal. Cella By ſrous o. 
Ns A eee DET the eee beg c. 21. The Worship of Laa Marer, was pri St both t. 
2 Bartel wich the Greeks, he durſt not touch or take Rach Particular Rites, mentioned in the 1th her: 
up his Pease, or Houſhold-Gods, till he had waſh- ne Name of Sabine, was conn ion: 
0 2 . = DR OA: his > 0 8 done the People of Sabinia, and the Samwites, Wi TAE La 
N ne Coir enen hiſs. ſeparated themſelves from them, and aft >; and 
2, Genitor, cape ſacra mann, Patrioſyue Penates. made a diſtin People. For this Reaſon, the V 
| Me bello a tanto or. II. 


greſſum, & cade recem try of the latter is often called Ager * Py 
2 7 | | 


— 
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dre the Roman Army to deſtroy and plunder wherever they came, and to Year of 

gan har hey could nox cary an, withour day Oppoſition. Nay, the De- Ke 
batten £Emtlins" pread among them, brought them to Reaſon, ar leaſt for a SAO 
me. They ſent an Embaſſy to the Con al, deſiring a Peace; arid he referring them 8 Praurivs 
to the Senate; when the Ambaſſadots had obtained an Audience of the Conſtript pd harris 
Hubers, they deſired two things: Firſt, That they might be received into Favour; usehnu, 
Joy the Republick ; and Secondly, T hat they might have leave to make War with Conſubs. 
te Sidbtins. Fon 4vt 2%: | 12 x N 925 5 5 ; #1 : 4 > 
Vr became your Allies and Friends, ſaid the Ambaſſadors to the Senate, not Lio. B. S. 0.1. 
ie che Campani, in à time of great Adverſity; but when Proſperity and Diſtance 
Wright have kept us independent of you: We were allied to you, before we dt. 

urea mar with the Sidicini, our old Enemies, abo never entered into any Alliance 
Vith yon. There never was any manner of Nie berween'them and the Romans, ei: 
ber in time of Peace, or Mat; in ich hey differ vot 5 rom us, who Had re- 
We our ſe to you before we feared on; and ftom the Capuani, who ſought your Friend. 
ip, when they wanted your Protec kion, "Abandon to us therefore, Conſcript Fa- 
Whers, 4 Nation, which is no way dependent upon pou, and whith- you Have no rea- 
, to Prorecr. Tirur © /Emilius, the Protir; "tid a Relation of che Conſal, who 
Wd been ravaging the Territory of the Sanmiter, preſerited the Ambaſſadors of 
eannium to the Senate, in the Abſence of —_— OT and he ſeems to have 
Wrcvailed on the Fathers, to grant their Requeſt. At leaſt, the Decree the Senate 
ade, was agreeable to their Deſires. 'Samnites, ſaid the Fathers to them; it was 
t the Fault of the Romans, that your Treaties were not imbiolably obſerved. Non 
ole through them pourſelves. And as you tow ſeek to rem: i them, let it be done; 
“ have no Objeckions to make to it. Tour Refentaiice renders you worthy of our 
endſhip. As for the Sidicini, we don't dpoſe your lreating them as Enemies. 

ome has no Rigbi to command pon to make M ar, an Peart, "as ſhe pleuſes. 
Tuts was great Moderation in the Republick; nevertheleſs, ſhe rejoiced to ſee 
er Neighbours ſo reduced, as not to dare to undertake any Enterprizes, withöut 
r Conſent. The Romans were ſenſible of the Superiority, 'their firſt” Succeſſes 
oe them over the Samnites. And as ſobn as the Amballadors of Sammium were 
Wrcurned, the Conſul had thoughts of 'withdriwing his Army from thence. It had 
en ſtipulared, 'that the Sammites ſhould'give the Roman Troops a Year's Pay, and 
aich them with Proviſions during the three Months Trude, which had been 
ted them, to carry on their Negotiations at Rome. All which was payed, 
/ eeD) 5 bak we ad nOs to 
THEN the Sanmites turned thoſe Arms againſt the Sidieini, which they might 
ee made uſe of againſt the Romans. ' They 'knew'the Weakneſs of their new 
emies, and promiſed themſelves a complete Victory over them. And accor- 
Wngly, they reduced the Sidicini to great Extremities; but then, they likewiſe had 
courſe. to Rome, in their Diſtreſs. They furrendered themſelves up to the No- 
uns, and deſired them to accept the Preſent they made them, of their Lands and 
berty. They, no doubt, took it for granted, that by intitating the Example of 
Canan, they ſhould, like them, gain the Protection ef Rome, and deliver 
emſelves from their Oppreſſors. The Republick world Have gained a double 
vantage by accepting their Offers. It would have acquifed à new Province, and 

ured the Fidelity of the Campani, who were the Allies of the Sidicini, and had 
en their firſt Protectors. But the Senate Had given their word to the Sammnites, 

haps a little too raſhly; and therefore feſuſed the Dohativn of the Sidicini, as 
ning too late, and left them to the Futy ef their Enemies. Perhaps indeed, the 
Publick might not think herſelf in a Condition to maintsin a cruel Wat with 

e Sarmires, and reduce the Lats to their Duty, at the fame time. Theſe teſt- 
Allies had taken up Arms again, and had entered into ad All6&ation with 

e Clans in their Neighbourtivod. The Campam them tives like wife, were Io 


4 + E | © 9 1 : 
1371901 \ — . 


ſirous of revenging the Tndighities done the $7d7cih# by the Senate, that they for- 


| both the Services the Republick had dene them, and their on Engagements 
am her; and ſiding” with the Latfns, they followed their Example, even in Re- Ly 
DIR MESS. 6.301, 6s.) aff Ot nnr Torr TIros 27905 


ng 5 Latins formet'a great Any our of thie united Campini, Nereßeß, and &. 
"mM; and. placed one of their own Countryten, at the lead of if. But they 
Vol. II. ITY R r re ED 
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COLE The 


* 


C 


ag urws L,atins-and” their | Confederates reaped. from the Campaign, were only thoſe, f 


Hrrsavs E having the better in ſome little Skirmiſhes, and of ravaging the Lands of their En, 

MERCINUSs, mies. And. at laſt, this great Body of Troops Were tired out with lingring, With. 
Conſuls. out effecting any thing conſidetable, and retired from Sarminm: 

In this ſhort Interval of Peace therefore, the Sanmites ſent a Deputation 1, 

Name, to learn the real Diſpoſitions of the Senate towards them. They had ez 

ſon to ſuſpect them. The Romans had not indeed openly declared againſt they, 

but the Latin, who were the Allies, and the Campani, who were become the ney 


up ſuch well grounded Doubts, the Sammite Ambaſſadors, when admitted into tw 


Senate, {poke thus. Ig it not enough for you, Romans, to baue put a ſtop to a 


theſe cowardly Nations? If 
es why dont you forbid it. 


promiſe nothing in relation to them... | 


ITuIs Anſwer therefore left the Samnites in a melancholy Uncertainty. TU 


doom 
* 1 . — ; 1 „ {t Siſt 
did not know what to think of the Proceedings of the Republick. Could Im. C 


have any other View in not making War with them herſelf, tha only 10 amt r . 


* 


them; ſince ſhe ſtirred up her Allies againſt them? They therefore delayed formin 


Z 


tions, On the other hand, the Conſul's Anſwer ſeemed too imperious to th 
Campani; and did not. ſatisfy. the Latins, who were ſtrongly inclined to revil 


So that the only Effects the Eaſineſs of the Romans produced, were to heigitt i 
the Animoſities of the one, and increaſe the Pride of the other; they now g 
ſolved, not to make War any longer on the Samnites, but on the Romans then Wi 
ſelves. Neyertheleſs, that the Republick might not ſuſpe& their Deſign, they Ml 
appearance made Preparations only againſt the Samnites. The Diets of their (u 
tons were frequently aſſembled, and nothing ſpoken in publick, but of rail 


Levies againſt. the Sammites ; tho their Chiefs were privately conſpiring ail 


Rome. The Campani themſelves entered into theſe Plots againſt their Deliver 


Nevertheleſs; ſeycral of the moſt / ſenſible of them were of opinion, That tl 


* 


U 


more eaſy to fall upon Rome, and ſurprize ner. 


Howxvxn, theſe Councils could not be kept ſo. private, but that ſome {ec ; 


Friends to the Republick informed her of the Plot which was forming againſt het! 


And therefore the Senate thought it proper to prevent the Enemy, and to bring 4 
the Election of Conſult fox the enſuing Year, before the uſual time; becai 


in all probability, this War would be 2 long one. This was a wiſe Deſign; 
the Superſtition of the Romans ſuſpended the Execution of it. The Senate, 
Feople, or rather the Pontzfices and Augurs, declared, That this would pro! 
flatal Step to the Republick; and That the Conſuls who were depoſed before ti 
time, could not lawfully preſide in the Comitia, for a new Election. Neven 
eſs, the Romans temoyed this religious Scruple, as well as they could. The 1 
Publick was reduced to an Intern num, and two Preſidents were named, to 89% 
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Year of did not firſt enter the; Roman Territory; they began with committing Hoſtilities in 
ROME the Country of the Sammites. They did not indeed make any great Progreſs. there 
Sarmwites would not hazatd à general Battel. So that all the Adyantages ti. 


Subjects of Rome, had laid their, Country waſte. And in order therefore to cle, 1 


. 
oſleſſec 


ts Fentiui, 
ed Alex 
ent into 
[ear bega 


any ſettled Judgment about it, till Rome ſhould diſcover her Intentions by her A 


35 


ne 
Zn War, v 
ne time. e 
God. 4 In 
Banks of 
ed to avoi 
=: of this 
80 Tarentu 


fly the Cap 


ought to begin with exterminating the Sammites, and caſing themſelves of wil 
Burden, before they attacked the Romans; and That after this, they would fn 


" 


Nothi 
flexi 


Viftories. aver the Sidicini and Campani, unlzſe you chewiſe ſuffer us to be qppreſu Wi doth ( 
the Latins and Campani are ſubject to your I. 
em moleſting us in an hoſtile manner? If they », 
Rebels,” and make war upon us, contrary to your. Orders, why dun t you puniſ um 
for their Inſolence? And theſe Interrogations of the Ambaſſadors embarraſſed ti; Wl 
Senate. Not that they approved of the Hoſtilities of the Latins, againſt the Sas Wl * 
mites: but they were afraid to own, that Rome was no longer Miſtreſs of the Ile: 
tins, and that they had ſhaken off the Yoke of the Republic. And therefore thy Wil 
returned an ambiguous Anſwer.. It is probable, that the Conſul Plautius, vw 


was then returned to Rome, addreſſed himſelf to the Ambaſſadors, in the Nm 
of the Senate: and his Reply was this. Two. Nations have made war upon . = 


the Campani, and the Latins. A : he. former ſurrendered themſelves up implicitly mW 


our Hande, and are our Subjet?s. Jo that, whether they will or no, we-will me: 
them nat to moleſt ou. But as for the Latins, our Treaty of Alliance with them, i WF. mn 


not oblige them to enter into no War without our Conſent ; and therefore ur «ail 


Ove 
Army 
vas a 
vhile | 
pirot. 


C 31 | 
28 Thi 


ral Edit 
me is n. 


bm Pyrr 
Feptolem 


en. Cl 
ied thi 
ed Aryl 


N was at 


V accep! 
ter this, | 


Brutii. 
uni, and 


ver Acherg 


le of De; 
his Neph 


| have eva 
| 3734 


ame. 


a Part of 
ennines, 


on of N 


en the Par 
med a Colo 
the Souther; 


alanthas. 


"0 It its 
m Taras, the 
aluges to th 


it ſucceſſively 
was One, 


each taking his turn to rule five Days at a time. us | 
and M. Fabius the other. When the latter was in Office, the People 


\ 
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Valerius Corvus 


OE in the Campus Martius; and it being of importance to chuſe two 


orcat Men, to fit at the Helm, 
2 the famous Manlius Torquatus, 


Phat Experience in Government 
Nothing was laid to his 
Haflexible Rigour in requiring Service. 


in ſo tempeſtuous a Seaſon, 


Gved a Roman Army three Years before, 


the Centuries pitched 


nued Series of Proſperity, in their Adminiſtration. _ 


Poth Collegues were equally famous for great Piety towards the Gods, and a tender 
Jove for their Country. The former ſeemed better qualified to conduct a great Conſuls 
imy; the latter more proper to command a flying Camp. In ſhort, the one 

vas a great General, the other a brave Officer. And no Conſulſbip for a great Juin. B. 12. 


While had been more fruitful in great Events, than this. 29 Alexander King of the 


Fah, at this time. The 36 


8 This was the third Canfalſbip of Titus Man- 
us, ſurnamed Imperioſus, and Torquatus; tho? ſe- 
ral Annaliſts have neglected to tell us ſo. In ſe- 


ral Editions of Horus and Oraſius, Decins's Sur- 
; Which is probably 


me is not Mus, but Muræna 
e Miſtake of the Copyiſts. FN 697 
29 Alexander was the eighteenth King of Epirut, 
m Pyrrhus, the Son of Achilles. His Father was 
Weoptolemus, who had been forced to divide the 
Ingdom with his Brother Arybbas.. Olympiat, his 
eit Siſter, was the Wife of Philip, 

on. Cleopatra, who was born of that Marriage, 
rried the King of Epirzs his Uncle. The latter, 
n the Aſſiſtance of his Brother-in- law, had de- 
ed 4rybbas of that Part of the Kingdom which 
He pc 2 by Force. Archedymas, King of Lace- 
„, having been killed as he was fighting for the 
ctr, againſt the Lacani and Brutii, the former 
ed Alexander to their Aſſiſtance. He therefore 
rt into Val, 

eat began his Reign in Macedon. This Expedi- 
was at firſt very ſucceſsful. The People of A- 
4 accepted the Peace which was offered them. 
err this, he ſubdued the Cities of Lacania, and of 
Bratii. He mad 
nini, and Romans, but was at laſt killed near the 
er Acberon; agreably to the Prediction of an O- 
le of Delphos, about the 7th Year of the Rei 
bis Nephewy Alexander the Grear. He thought 
WT have evaded the Completion of the Oracle, by 
ing Epirus, where there was a River of the 
e Name. For. this Reaſon, he engaged in a fo- 

zn War, without conſidering, that he was, at the 
e time, endeayouring to fulfil the Predicti 


on of 


Banks of this formidable River, which he de- 
ed to avoid. Diodorut, Faſtin, and Strabo, all 
Weak of this King of Epirus. OT ere 
2 7 arentnm, called by the Greeks Tabus, was for- 
ly the Capital of the ancient Meſſapia, which is 
a Part of the Proyince of Otranto, South of 
Apennines. If we may believe Servint, aras 
on of Neptune, was the firſt Founder of it. 
en the Pat theniates, originally of Lacedeman 
med a Colony, which paſſe the Sea, and lande 
the Southern Coaſts of Italy, under the Conduct 
valanthus. He enlarged Tarentum, but cohti- 
d to it its old Name, which ſome ſay ft hai 
m Taras, the Son of Hercules, its Founder. J. 
Wudes to this Tradition, in this Line; Zneid- 


rentini had invited him hithe 
Whe 31 Brutii: and the King of Epirus cloſed with this Propoſal, with 


ing of Ma- 


a Year or two, after Alexander the 


e an Alliance with the Meta- 


Me Satnreianod veftari rura 


God. In ſhort, he in fact met with his Fate on 


of the 
of Rebels and D 


Yo P, I 
3 5985 


hither, to aſſiſt them againſt 


oy .. readineſs, 
Hinc finus Hereulei fi vera eft fama Tarenti. 

And Horace, B. 2. Ode 6. e pa 

E: regnata petam Laconi rura Phalauto- 


Solinus agree with this, when he aſcribes the found- 
ing of Tarentum to the Heraclide. | Others derive 


the Name of this City, from the Word Tare, which 
Ph:lanthns found inſcribed on an ancient Sepulchre 
in this Neighbourhood. Strabo tells us, that before 
Phalanthas arrived, this City was inhabited by Cre- 
tant. But however that be, (for we don't pretend 


to vouch for the fabulous Stories of ancient Au- 


thors, about Tarentam,) it is certain, it was a Co- 
lony of Lacedemonians. For this Reaſon, Ovid 
and Horace call it Lacedæmonium Tarentum. Vir- 
& calls its Territory Oebalia, which was alſo the 
Name of the Territory of Lacedæmon. But I omit 
ſaying any thing of the Name of Saryrion, or Satu- 
rium, which ſome Authors give it, either on ac- 
count of the Fruitfulneſs of its Fields, or becauſe 
Tarentut, the Gtandſon of Mino: King of Crete; 
by his Mother Saturia, was ſaved from Shipwreck, 


155 
Vear of 
ROME 
CESSXU. 


C. Pravrivs 


and the illuſtrious Decius Mus, who had NL. 
in the narrow Paſſes of Mount Gaurus. wexcrxvs, 
The former was a Patrician, the latter only a Plebeian by Deſcent ; and the Re- Conf. 
publick hoped for all poſſible Succeſs, and promiſed herſelf nothing bur a conti- 

F. X. This was the third time 28 Torquatus had obtained the Confulſhip ; ſo Figs 
had perfected his natural Diſpoſitions for, Heroiſm. ccni. 
Charge, but an Exceſs of Severity to his Troops, and an Ng 
But Decius Mus had more Humanity; and _ 3 


- Decivs Mus, 


C. 2. 


; | ; Liv. B. 8. c. 3. 
pirots, and Brother to 7 the Mother of Alexander the Great, came into 
a 


as much 


and carried by Dolphins to the Shore of the Gulph 


of Tarentum. They who love to amuſe themſelves 

with theſe trifling Tales, may have Recburſe to A. 

cron's Commentary on theſe Lines of Horace, B. 1. 

ann TR ae 
„7 ASST 


Mos ego me claro natum patre; uon go cireum_. 
Sed quod eram, narro. D 

Tarentum was formerly famous for its Riches, and 
Its advantagious Situation, which facilitated is Com- 
merce with Iſtria, Illyricum, Epirus, Achaia, A. 
frica, and Sicily. Ro if B 6. boaſts of the Large- 
neſs and Convenience of its Port. And this old 
Geographer ſpeaks, in the ſame Place, of ſeveral 
fine Monuments which adorned this City, and a- 
mong the reſt, of a famous Colaſſus of Jupiter, as 
big as that at Rhodes. \, Tarentum grew Io powerfu 


as to become formidable to its Ne ghbours ; but we 
ſhall hereafter ſee its Inhabitants enervated with Ef: 
feminacy, and all Sorts of Debaucheries, and fink 


under the Roman Arm. e 
31 The Term Brati figuified, in the Lan 
le Samnites, according to Strabe, B. 7. a 


| ſetters. Such, ſays he, were the 
e we are here ſpeaking of, Who ſnook off the 


. 
— 


1 


=4 
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Year Gf reidineſs, i if Ne had agreed with bis Nephew Alexander of Mitedon, to go wy 
ROM * way ger. the Weſt, whilſt the latter Was rindertaking the Conqiel of the Eaſt, The 
CCCCXME., King of Epitus hoped to have 32 fbund is great an Hatveſt of Cry, in Sicily, Trah 
Wan a Hs W his Nephew would reap in Porſia, and the reſt of Miu. But 105 
8 Monch was: per ſo ſuccefsful in His ectem⸗ as the King of Maredon. He in 
| 8 deed made forte Conquefis over the 2 Tutu, and Brutii, when he firſt cam 
into ah; but he found it neceſſary to gain the Friendſhip of the moſt formiday, 
Nations 155 Traly. "The Romans, among 'othets, enteted into an Alliance with hin 
It was not their Intereſt to declare for the Brutii, and oppoſe the King of Ezpiru 
Beſides, it was of infinitely more ichportance to them, to ſuppreſs the Revolt o 
the Latins, than to drive the Greeks back from fraß. 
| TRE two Conſals thetefore made it their whole Buſineſs, elther to prevent xk 
Revolt of the Allies, or to puniſh it, if they could not prevetit it. The firſt 0 =, 
they took, was, to cite ten of the 'chicf Leaders of the Latins, to Rome, to vin WAG. 7 
an account of the Preparations they were making, for the War with the Samy » 
Rome pretended not to know, that the main Deſig n of the Confederates was v of | 
take Arms qgainft her. The Latins had then choſen themſelves tivo Pretors, i. 2 
two Preſidents in their Diets, who were likewife to be the Managers of the „ 
they were going to undertake, Their Names were L. Aunius,” and L. Numicix hy 
and it is probable, they were both originally Latins, tho Natives of two Rong ic; 
Colonies. The one was an Inhabitant of Seria, the other of CcEum. The fn MM: cs / 
mer ſeems to have been more proper for the Cabinet, the latter, for the Fiat in 
Theſe. two Rebels had already ſtirred up the Cities of Segnia- and Helitræ, agi. 
the Republick, and many other Roman Colonies. They likewiſe endeavourelu ting 
prevail on the Yolſez to take up Arms; but don't ſeem to have ſucceeded in ti 1 
Attempt. - The two Latin Prætors therefore were both cited by Name, to ap WS 74. 
before the Senate of - Rome. The Confederates were not ignorant, what Inter 20 5 
tories would be put to the Latin Envoys: and fot that reaſon, their Pretors i ge 
ſcmbled a general Diet, to which Deputies were ſent from all the Nations in Cu . 
federacy with them. And the Prietors declared to the Diet, that they had ba nin 
ſummoned to appear at Nome; pointed out the Heads upon Which they preſim Her 
their Examination would turn; and asked what Anſwer they ſhould make to, 7% 
Senate. The Members of the Diet were divided in their Opinions; and after {+ 1 * 
nius had declared his, he reſumed the Diſcourfe.' and ſpoke thus. the 
Liv. NS. 4. Fon my part, 1 think we ought. 10 come to, ſome Determination, to i 8. 1 
ther for, or againſt, the Romans; rather than to deliberate about the Anſin WW Ince 
are to make them. We ſhall eafily find Words to expreſs our Meaning, when u nded 
have once reſolued either to bear 12 Toke, or ſhake it off. - If we. pay a rogue had 
their Friendſbip, and betray the Sidicini, we muſt not only recerve Law fron i etim. 
Romans, but from the Samnites too. Me miſt then atifiver the Romans, that e Au, 
* be obeyed, at. ale 4 as they fienify their haſure. to us; and that we wil i ¶ ce in 
or lay down our Arms, at they think pro proper. If, on the contrary; the Lure Di 
7 ber the A Aſeendan in our Breaſts, ie uit reaſon thus. The Allan born 
—.— mto. with the Romans, is truly ſocial. 5 and all Society implies an 124 | 
of Privileges : in the e who _— 4. We are indeed become the Anja 


the RES of Dion,” who. was at War with Die : DF i.e, inhabited by Women onh. kN | Laws 

us the Tyrant, they made themſelves Maſters of thus he ſtiled the Afratick ations, whic thell 4 

is little Province. in ay; which is bounded, to 27 had ſubdued. y 
rtl 1 the Rivers Laus, and Sybaris, now The Lucan wehe e, according to Kran 

called by | the Natives, the Latwo, and the, Hl; | offi ly. Samniter, who were themſelves a vs 

to the Fal and South, by the Sicilian Sea; and the Sabines. The 8 from their Cow 
e Weſt, by the Trlhenian $3, That is, 15 men, according to Pray, B. 3. under the Con 

Nass inhabired all e Lower Calabria, and 4 all one Lucius, their Leader, and moved South = 


Patt of The U ig? Emnigs, is quoted by by. Fee, They invaded the Countr oy, Which is eine 1 K 
calls theſe Peop 5. e they * * River Silarus, or the Silaro, towards th eNo | . 4 
the Languages of the Hei, aud Greeks. 157 e Vaſento, 1 Caſuentum, tomard Sion, 
32 Experichce Toon 2477 Alexander Wh P remtini; by the Bradano, towards 250 12 e 
"of 2, and aft jaded 46 Gp 1s Ries Loi and Cor bile, 10 the, Sou ; HY jth 
l * game to try his Str rent with the Southern . arentum, to the Fi t; and by 1 - imp 
Us of Traly Aud thetefore he uſed to 9 5 ac- Fe Sk to the Well. he Lucani fi ey he 
_ ord at 7 222 Gag” B. . <, 1, that i the Demers. out of 11. 9 untry, and the 0 PA. 
a 7.5 85 e 8 „ . The Wie 9 ny is 2 a Th 4 8 2 

n e Provinces. r Principalit er U . 
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„ Relations of the Romans. Me formerly did them the Honour to intermarry Year of 
d chem; and it is confeſſed,: we now glory in their granting us the ſame Al. - 1 fi * 
ces. But then, if the Troops we furniſh their Armies with, are as 34 numerous y 
WW. heir Legions; if their Conſuls cannot carry on their Mars without our Soldiers, Mans 
Wy are not we upon an equal Foot with them, in all other things? Why dont we CREE 1 
it one of the Conſuls to command their Armies? Since half their og come Conſuls. 
en us, why don't we ſhare the Command of thoſe Troops with them? And tho 
Je ould acknowledge Rome to be the Head of Latium, yet this Claim ought not 
em exorbitant; becauſe, it was by our Sufferance, that ſhe gained the Aſcendant 
Wer us. F ever we had a favourable Opportunity of demanding an equal Share 
= Power with her, and recovering our Liberty, this is the time; when both our 
„ Valour, and the Protection of the Gods, prompt us to it. We have already 
i the Patience of the Romans, by refujong to aſſt them with our Troops; as 
Bo. Who knows how much they are _ ed, at being deprived of a Poſſeſſion 
baue enjoyed 35 above two hundred Tears? And yet they have been forced to 
=/emble their Reſentments at this Refuſal. That imperious Rome, which formerly 
au not ſuffer us to defend our own Frontiers, has borne our making War with 
e Pcligni, in our own Names, with Patience. She has ſeen us join with the 
aicini, tale the Campani under our Protection, and declare War with the Sam- 
tees her Allies, without ſtirring? Whence proceeds all this Moderation? It is 
in the proud Republick is afraid of us. She fears our Forces, and diſtruſts her 
gg. 1 am very credibly informed, ſhe has declared to the Samnites, that the 
tins were no longer her Subjects. She ſeems therefore to have given up the Do- 
ian ſbe had uſurped over Latium. Reaſſume then, Latins, reaſſume the Liberty 
BS /acitly grants you. This is the Anſwer you ought to give the Romans. And 
20 one elſe among you, has Courage enough to carry them this Meſſage, I will 
ze mſelf with it. I promiſe you, that: when I come to Rome, I will not only 
are to the Republick, in the Preſence of the Senate and People of Rome, but. 
in the Sight of Jupiter Capitolinus himſelf; That if ſhe will have us to conti- 
ber Allies, ſbe muſt conſent to haut one. of her Conſuls choſen from among us, 
7 fl her Senate with half Latins, and half Romans. REN 
7 IN N 1IUS's Authority and Promiſes made an Impreſſion on the Aſſembly : 
they gave a ſhout by way of Applauſe, which paſſed for an unanimous Con- 
He was commiſſioned to ſpeak, and act, as he thought proper, for the Glory 
Ws Loccreſts of the Latin Nation. And accordingly, he took a Journey to Rome, 
Wendcd with nine other Deputies, of whom he was the chief. The Roman Se- 
had then no fixed Place of Aſſembly. They ſometimes fat in one 35 Temple, 
Netimes in another, as Occurrences, and the Nature of Affairs, required. They 
e Audience to the Deputies from Latium, in the Capitol, i. e. the moſt auguſt 
ce in Rome. T. Manlius ſpoke firſt, as Conſul; and it is probable, there was 
re Dignity than Eloquence in his Diſcourſe. It may be remembered, that he 
born with an Impediment in his Speech, which was the reaſon his Father 
tied him to the Country, in his Youth. He forbad the Latins making War 
h thc Sannites, in the Name of all the Conſcript Fathers. Then Annius aſ- 
ed thc Diſcourſe, and replied, not with the Confidence of an Ambaſſador, whom 
avs of Nations protect from Inſults, but with all the Pride of a Conqueror, 
had juſt made himſelf Maſter of the Capitol. 0% 2 
AN LIV fays he, and you, Roman Senators, ſhould have choſen another 
> to give us Orders in this abſolute manner. The Latins are now at the higheſt 


* 


The Cities in Alliance with the Romans ſeem culation: but it will not be thought a great one, if 
ave been obliged, at this time, to furniſh the Re- we conſider it as coming from 1 whom Livy 
ck with as many Foot-Soldiers as there were makes ſpeak more like an Orator, than a Chrono- 
de Legions. As for the Horſe, we have already logiſt. 
cred, that they were obliged to furniſh twice as 36 All the Places where the Senators aſſembled, 
Fe Romans bad in their Armes.  _ muſt neceſſarily have been conſecrated by the Au- 
' C is impoflible to make out this 200 Years, gurt; otherwiſe, their Decrees would not have had 
00 vy here reckons between this time, and the the Force of Laws. For this Reaſon, Cicero, in 
Y eracy between the Romans and Latins, in the his Oration for Milo, calls the Place appointed for 
8 ears of the Reign of Targuin the Proud. This the aſſembling of the 2 Fathers, Templum 
uk rom be eren — P 19. . 1 extis, Comſilii Publici; 
PR ime to this, was about 194 Years. that is, emple of Holineſs, Majefty and Cosn- 
dis therefore a Miſtake in the Hiſtorian's Cal- /Jel. 215 1 ates! 57 Fes 81 t 
oL, II SC Pitch 
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ROME merous, and our Allies formi 


Mant1us 


TorqQuaTvs, 
Drcros Mus, 


Conſuls. 
Liv. B. g. c. 5. 


Liv. B.. c. 6. 


Tun 


Colonies; have declared for us. Tour Government is become 


Do we then —_ to male you" abſolutely renounce the Power, which you fa 


over us? No; we will albu ſomething to your Pretenſſons, on account o 


wſurped 


will ftill obſerve the ancient Treatier, provided you will eſtabliſh them upon equf 
Terms; as the Gods have made our Strength equal to yours. "Conſent, That one 
your Conſuls ſball be choſen" out of the Romans, and the other, out of the Lin 
Order | | 
we ſhall male but one Prople, and one Republick,” Rome ſhall ſtill continue t1 


Parties ſhould\give n 


mans. 3 ö 


as much Spirit and Fite as the Latin. He was heard to ſay, That if the Sy, Wl. 
tors were mad enough to recrive Lau from a Citizen of Setia, he would arm ln 
ſelf; return to the Senate Sword in Haud; and bill every Latin, he found ini 
And then turning to the Statue of Jupiter Capitolinus, O thou King of the o 


ſaid he, and you Divinitier, uo are th Guardians of Fuſtice and 


| | ty, can 
hear Annius's Words, without Indignation! Shall the tutelary God of Rome 4M 
fo far brought into Captivity to another Nation, as to ſuffer a Latin Conſul, a 


Latin Senators, to fit in his Temple ? Is this the Effet? of the Treaties, which in 
Tullus formerly made with the Albans, and which Tarquin afterwards ren:ullf 


with your Anceſtors? Have you, Latins, really forgot your Defeat near the Lit 
Regillus, and the Alliance ue then forced you to accept of, with Rome? 1 
equally proud, and ungrateful; you neither remember your own Misfortunes, nr uf 


"aV0urs. + 
Jo theſe Reproaches, 


tion. He went out of the Porch with the Air of one raving, and in his Hurry al 
Confuſion, fell from the top of the Steps of the Temple, and ſtruck his Head vil 


Thanks to the Gods, aur Arms are ſucceſsful, our Troops . 
midable. 'The Sidicini, the Campani, and many of you * 
rdenſome to tum 


our Relation to you, and tbe many Alliances we have made with Rome. And u. : 


your Senate- Houſe ro bt filled" with half Romans, and half Latins ; and in 


the Seat of this formidable" Empire; and ſince it is neceſſary that one of the m 


ame to theſe united Nations, we will all call ourſelves u 


| n 5 en __ * oſt G 0 8 Dh . W | | | 
| MANLIUS thought the Inſolence of Annius intolerable : and the Roma hi 1 


„ 
vl 


and the Invocation of the Gods, whom Manlius ou 
called upon, to witneſs to the Unfaithfulneſs of the Latins, it is ſaid ui 
Annius made no Reply, but with Tears of Rage, both againſt the Romans u 
their Gods. As he was tranſported with great Wrath, and affrighted at the , 


naces of the Conſul, he withdrew out of the Temple of Jupiter, with Prechi 
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luſt 
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irme. 
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Wimſc 
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great Force _m_ the loweſt Step. Some Hiſtorians ſay, he lay ſenſeleſ; M ery ( 
others go ſo far as to ſay that he died of his Fall, and that his Death was fol out 
by a great Clap of Thunder, and a violent Storm. But the moſt ſuperſtitioꝶ ey w 
the Roman Writers, do themſelves look on this laſt Circumſtance to be fabi ays b 
In all probability, it was invented on purpoſe, to give Men the greater Horror oi * 


Violation of Promiſes confirmed by Oaths and Sacrifices. 


People. H 
doubt, whet 


there be # God that governs the World, or whether we hav" 


reaſon to dedicate this Temple to Jupiter? My do we delay raking up Am 
Komen, after ſo bappy an Augury, ſo plain a Declaration of the Will of the G 


ae thing 


1 


lay the Latin Troops as low, as: you' here ſee one of their Commander 
under my Feet. Which Words inſpired all who heard him, with great Ardot il 
fighting.” The People were fo enraged againſt the Latins, that all the Pod 
the Magiſtrates was little enough, to prevent their offering Violence to the 3 
fadors. But at length they were conducted ſafe out of the City, and the IA 


Nations religiouſly obſerved: After this, the Senate inſtantly decreed a War f 


the Zatins; aud the 37 People in Comitia ratified and confirmed it, by tic? 
frages, Then the Conſiuls ordered Levies to be made, and formed two Arn 
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WniIlsr Annius was lying upon the Ground, the Conſul Manlius went ot W : 
the Temple, to diſmiſs the Latin Ambaſſadors: and at this Sight, he burſt ou 
loudly into the following Exclamation, that he was heard both by the Senate 


Omen for che War we are going to begin! Can we am oe 
| | en, it 
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conſiſting entirely of Romane; becauſe, they were now going to engage with their 


own Allies, and their uſual Companions in Victor. 2 3 45 
F. XI. The Conſuls marched through the Territories of the 38 Mapſi, entered the 


in the ſame Place. The Confederate Troops were already encamped, near the Ro- 


have been at reſt, and the two Conſuls, Decius and Manlius, both ſleeping in their 
own Tents, the Night before the Engagement, when they both dreamt the ſame 
BS Dram. There appeared to them a Man of a gigantick Stature, and majeſtick Look, 
nd ſpoke theſe Words to each of them. 1? is decreed, that the General of one 
Arm, and the other Army itſelf 40, ſhall be devoted to the Dii Manes. That 


he Goddeſs Tetra, ſhall have a certain Victory. a 23% 
WHEN it was Day, the two Conſuls communicated their Dreams to each other, 


Wilſon. Or perhaps, Manlius and Decius may have had Courage enough to feign 
n Apparition, which muſt coſt one or tother of them his Life, purely to ani 
ate the Courage of their Soldiers. The Magnanimity of the Romans was doubt- 
ess great enough, to enter into ſuch a Scheme. But be it as it will, the Conſuls 
rdered expiatory Sacrifices, to avert the Anger of the Gods; and it is pretended, 
hat the Aruſpices made ſuch Diſcoveries, in the Entrails of the Victims, as con- 
Wirmed the General's Dreams; and That the Conſuls diſcloſed their Dreams to no 
ody, till after the Diviners had, in effect, ſaid the ſame thing, as the Apparition. 
ut immediately after the Ceremony, the Conſuls called a Council of War, and 
ivulged their Dream, with the Anſwer of the Aruſpices. They likewiſe declared, 
hat Manlius would command the Right Wing, and Decius the Leſt, in the en- 
ing Battel; and agreed, That He, whoſe Troops firſt gave way, ſhould devote 

imſelf, to fave his Country, and ruſh into the midſt of his Enemies, in expectation 
f certain Death. This was a neceſſary Precaution; it was very proper to fore- 
irn the Army of the deſigned Death of one of the Generals, leſt it ſh ould have 
(Ccouraged them in the Heat of the Battel. - Q.. A n ed 
the ſame Council of War, conſiſting of the Conſuls, Lieutenant Generals, 
A egionary Tribunes, it was likewiſe determined, that it was abſolutely neceſ- 
That the old Diſcipline ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved in the preſent War; and 
ery Officer and Soldier be forbidden to fight the Enemy, without expreſs Orders, 
= out of his Rank, upon pain of Death. This was done, becauſe the Enemy, 
e were now to engage with, ſpoke the ſame Language as the Romans ; had al- 
s been mixed with them in former Wars ;- obſerved the ſame Way of fighting; 


838 According to Gellianas, an old Author, whom of the Marſi and Sabines, as Saxa does in Latin. 
ye Naturaliſt quotes, B. 3. c. 12. the Marſi Their firſt Leader is ſaid to have been one Marras, 
ne originally from Lydia. A Company of Ly- vrho founded Marrubium, their Capital. Their 
*, ſays he, came into this Country, under.the Country is at preſent a Part of The Further Abruzzo, 
mand of Marſyas their Leader. They built, near the Lake Celazo, formerly called the Lake Fu- 
chis Province, the City of Archippe, which was ci nur. . „ 15 
_ owed up by the Lake Fucinus, mate all on a 39 lt is needleſs to ſay any thing here of Mount 
cen, in the fame Place where the City ſtood. Feſuvio, in Campania, at a little; Diſtance from 
ons Auctor oft Lack Fucino hauſtum arſorum Naples. This Mountain is uniyerſally known; 
2 :dum Archi pen, conditum a Marſya duce Lydo- both ancient and modern Authors have in all Ages 
*. And Solinut, the Abridger of 72 ſays the given Accounts of the Torrents of Fire it has Vo- 
es thing, c. 8. Cuis ignorat conditam Arc hippen a mited out, and the Deſolation it has produced, in 
| 12 rege Lydorum, ud oppidum hiatu terre all the Country round about . 
n dllſolutum eſt in Lacum Fucinum. Virgil, 40 By the Di: Manes, the Ancients meant the 
Enid, B. 7. ſpeaks of one Archippar, who govern- Gods of Hell. They were thought the Authors of 
the Nation of the Mari. But Silins s all the Calamities which ſometimes laid the Repub- 
J were originally Phrygians. And we think the lick deſolate. And therefore nothing. was wanting 
ables ſome old Writers have told about theſe Peo- to appeaſe theſe miſchievous Divinities. - But they 
le, whom they derive from a Son of Crrce, un- likewil comprehended the Souls of the deceaſed, 


ere formerly a Part of the Sabines. oh wats of WU... Duns IN ERIs ManiBus. 
Opinion, when he gives us to underſtand that 41 The chief Motive to this Confecration, or de- 
en oke the ſame Language. At leaſt, he ſays, voting themſelves 10 Death, was, the appeating the 
e . > 78, . . 
ane of the Herwics was borrowed from the Wrath of the Gods, eſpecially the infernal Powers 
_ they inhabited: and Servizs and Feſtus agree, . who were thou htfach revengeful Deities, as could 
at Ferna ſignified the fame thing in the Language not be appeaſed by [human] Sacrifces. 
3 8 * ; 


and 


nans; and both Parties had thoughts of coming to a Battel: and all are ſaid to 


159 
Year of 


X ONE 
CCCCXIII. 


1 Country of the Peligni that Way, and came and encamped in Campania, at the Manuws 
Foot of Mount 39 Veſuuius. They joined their Armies, and encamped together Lencwarus, 


Decius Mus, 


Conſuls. 


Irn therefore, whoſe General 4. ſhall ſacrifice himſelf to the Gods of Hell, and Lo. Bs. c. 


ud the Conformity between them, convinced them, that it was not a nocturnal 


orthy of a Place in this Hiſtory. We rather in- under the general Name of the Gods Mauer. The 
pine to believe, with ſome others, that the Marſi uſual Inſcription upon Tombs was. this. Du Ma- 
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Year of and poſted their Officers, and drew up their Army, in the ſame manner, It va he 
RO therefore of great Conſequence, to obſerve a ſtrict Diſcipline to avoid Frauds 20d or t/ 


fucks; and 10 preſerve the Romans, from falling into the Snares, the Lam Wl 
5 might lay for them; and being ſurprized by them. But the unfortunate Mari, Wt 
Tonnen did not then foreſee, that the Orders they were going to make, would proye fr 
0-07 570N © ro his Family, and cauſe the Death of his Son. _ ROT ra * 
Zeneres, B 7. 1 YOUNG: Manu, marched out of the Roman Camp, at the Head of a Deu Wh 
c. 26. ment of Horſe, to obſerve the Camp and Countenance of the Enemy. He * 7/7 
no Intention to fight; and inſolently break through the General's Orders, It v 


„ 


1 merely a Point of Honour that made him diſobey them; and his Crime did uni 
ſo. much proceed from a Spirit of Diſobedience, as from Valour, and a ſort ; e 7 


TLio. B. 8. . 7. Conſtraint. His Squadron advanced ſo near the Latins, as to be within reach Ar 
their Darts: and the Advanced- Guard of the Enemy, which wholly conſiſted q rder 
Tuſculan Horſe, happened unfortunately to be within teach of the Roman D. 
: tachment. It was commanded by one Geminius Metius. He was a Man of a gry Wl 
Family, and known Valour, among the Latins: And as all the Men of Figure » 
both Sides, were known to each other, by having long fought together, and nh 
in the ſame Army; Metius ſoon. knew the Conſul's Son. Then the two Con, i 
manders of the two Squadrons drew near one another; and Metius, who was h 
Aggreſſor, .accoſted young Manlius thus. Are not you the Conſul's Son? he 
your Name alſo Torquatus? Did not your Father gain this Title in a Duel uu 
4 Gaul? And dares not the Son enter the Liſts with a Latin, as the Father u 
with, a Barbarian? ' If, Romans, you are afraid of us, why do you aſſume an 1 
cendant over us? Why would you domineer over us? Are theſe all the Force: will 
intend to ſend againſt us? Do you pretend 10 ſubdue us with one Squadron e 
Hoerſe? Why dont your Conſuls come and appear in the Plain? They wills 
pear there in due tame, replied Manlius, and jupiter, and all the Gods who reve Wl 
the, Breach of Treaties, with them. Tou have already experienced the Force f 
Arme, near the Lake Regillus; and will perhaps again repent of contending ui 
Your Conquerors. At which Words, the fierce Metius ſpurd his Horſe, reſted ts AF 
Lance,.,and ſaid, Let us then, before the general Action, try whether the Latin -e 
Roman Horſe ſhall be victorious, by @ ſingle Combat : And this provoked th 
His Rage, or the Shame of refuſing ſo inſolent a Challenge, made him fo <.” 
the General's Orders. Beſides, he thought Death inevitable, whether he fought, «WF ©< 
not; and therefore the Love of Glory prevailed. When the two Combatants wi RAE © - 
ready to engage, thoſe about them drew back on either fide, and left the H. 
open for the two Champions. They rode full ſpeed at one another; and aii 
Lance only glanced upon his Adyerſary's Helmet, above his Horſe's Head, wlid FT 


skreen' d his Rider. Then the two Combatants wheeled about, to return to tit 


Charge; and upon the ſecond Onſet, Manlius ſtruck Metins's Horſe dircly b og 

. tween the Ears with his Lance. The Violence of the Blow made the Horſe til 3 3 
. | and the Suddenneſs of the Shock threw Metius to the Ground. He endeavour iſed in 
* to raiſe himſelf with his Buckler and Lance; but Manlius gave him fo violen Elric © 
Thruſt. in. the Throat with his Lance, that he drove the Point of it out at his S in Kir 

and leſt him dead upon the Place. The Rules in ſingle Combats, which were (ca ddicrs, 

ever after obſerved, were then in uſe; and the Conqueror was permitted to MR; Line 

off. the Spoils of his conquered Enemy, without Oppoſition. Young Maid Head 

loaded himſelf with them, and returned to the Army, full of Glory for his Vito) þ 

but uncertain, of the Succeſs he ſhould have, with the Conſuls. He paſſed cond I. 

-umphantly through the midſt of the Camp, and coming directly to his Fate call 

Tent, accoſted him thus. 7 have, Sir, followed your Example. I was ee 3 

tike you, by a proud Enemy; and here I lay his Spoils at your Feet. But the Fang. Varro, 

at theſe Words, turned his Back upon his Son, ordered the Troops to be imme r, the D 

Lie. Bs ci. ately aſſembled, and in their Preſence, made him this Reply. As you are #016 5 

torious and diſobedient, you. both deſerve to be rewarded, and to die. And J an ES. prin 

;  Fermmed you ſhall not fail of either. Tou ſball be croumd as a Conquer!" Pala re mh 

"=  Pumiſoed as 4 Rebel. What ! Son; could you deſpiſe both the Authority of a Fe ee 

| 4 F Conſul? Could you break through that Diſtipline, to the iris Of the Prine 
vance of which, Rome has hitherto all dn owed her Preſervation ? Ho, Vor. 1 

| 3 
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cor. hat Tortures then muſt rend my Heart ! But alas! | 
„ eſerve the Authority of the Government, by a rigorous Act of Fuſtice, or weaken 
1% pour Iinpunity; die as bravely as you have conquered. If you have one Drop 
' your Father's Blood in your Veins, you will not refuſe to die. It is your great 


BS. cred the Lifors to tie him to a Stake. | This the whole Army thought a bar- 
Warous Order. When the Executioner lifted up his Ax, to ſtrike off the young Lizy, iid. 


ins, was in a manner a Civil War. There were the fame Arms, on both Sides; 
= ſame Diſpoſitions of Infantry and Cavalry; the ſame Order of Battel in fighting; 
=—_ ame Diſcipline obſerved in Encampments ; and in ſhort, there was a perfect 
ality between them and their Enemies, in every thing, but the Courage of 
Soldiers, and the Experience of the Generals. And therefore, in order to 


y undergone ſeveral Alterations, and under went more afterwards. 


4 poſition of the Allies, becauſe the preſent War was with Allies. The Army com- 


ed in the City, and the Country- Tribes, which ſtrickiy ſpeaking, conſtituted the 
Writ of Rome. The Romans were drawn up in Battalia, in three Lines, as early 


adiers, who differed. in Age, Circumſtances, and Birth. In ancient times, the 


the Nereſſity you reduce me th,'when ou force me either to farget that Tam a Father,” Year of 
y that I am a Fudge. But neither your Grief, nor my otem, Pall prevail over the Fi. ROM ; £ 
delity I owe my Country. We ſhall be a melantholy Example to Poſterity ; but a 


.. 1/:/ome Precedent for the Roman Touth! In you, I loſe a Son, endeared to me Mauriue 


Decivs Mus, 


uy the tender Affection of a Father, and that Endearment N78 2 0 by your late T2nxaWarvs, 
inc e muſt either Conuls. - 


elicity, to be able to repair that „ od with the Loſs of your Life, which 
ou weakned through an Exceſs of Valour. opp e 
AFTER the Conſul had ſaid this, he firſt crowned his Son as a Victot, and then Zea, B. 7. 


ch. 26. 


onqueror's Head, every Man's Blood chilled in his Veins; and if the Army did 


ot immediately revolt upon it, it was not ſo much owing to their Reſpect for their 


enerals, as their Surprize. Every Man felt the Stroke, as if it had fallen upon 
is own Head; and when, after this cruel Execution, they recovered themſelves 


rom their Aſtoniſhment, the Silence of the Troops turned into Invectives, and 


precations. - However, the Soldiers comforted themſelves as well as they could, 
y paying all poſſible regard to young Manlius, at his Funeral. They covered him 
ith the Spoils he had taken from his Enemy, and burnt them with him on a 
uneral-pile, they raiſed without the Camp. Never was Officer more magnificently 


terred in an Army; never was Soldier more ſincerely lamented. © The Father was 


ke only Man, who ſeemed unmoved at the Loſs of his Son. Whether through 


agnanimity, or Pride, or the Love of his Country; he ſhewed the Romans, by 


very moving Inſtance, That, in Armies, Obedience is better than Victor. 

F. XII. Ir is fcarce to be imagined, how tractable Manlius's Severity made his E. B. llc. 
rmy, and how much their Docility contributed to the N he gained a few 

ays after. It had never been more neceſſary, to keep the Romans within the 

icteſt Bounds of Duty, than at this time. The War they were making with the 


Ew the Diſcipline and Management of the Latin Soldiery, it is ſufficient to ex- 
pin the Diſpoſitions of the Romans; ſuch as it Was, at this time. For it had al- 
Taz Order of Bartel, in which the Roman Army was drawn up before an En- 
gement, in Manliuss time, was as follows. But we fal f here ſay nothing of the 


anded by Manlius and Decius, conſiſted only of Legionaries; that is, of Troops 7 


in King Servius Tulliuss time. Theſe three Lines conſiſted, of three Sorts of 


ſt Line conſiſted of thoſe who were called 42 Principes, becauſe they fought at 
e Head of the Legions, and began Attacks. They were generally the richeſt of 


e Roman Youth, But this Order was now changed; the Principes were put in the 


- 


cond Line; and thoſe placed in their room, who were called 43 Haſtati, from à Lo. B.. 8. 
N * 2 g . . a «A 2 4 b4 1 3 ET v4 31 of LES kB and o% n 110 14 LE "Ps — 
art, called Haſta, which they carried in their Hands, and with, which they could 


7 


42 Varro, B. 4. de Ling. Lat. ſays this was for- 43 In Polybins's tine, the Haſtari fought with 
ly the Diſpo ition of the Roman Armies. The Si r 5 f n e 4 3 ws 
'ncpes, lays he, were originally placed in the firſt Javelins' called Pia, which we have already deſerib- 
nk, and fought at the Head of the Army. PR. ed, J. I. 9. 232. Nor . The Haſſati were cho- 
£5. a principio, gladiis pagnabunt, & poſt, com- ſen but of the oungeſt Men in the Army. There 
% re mil itari, minus illuſtret ſumum ur. Phis were 1200 bf theſe in 4 Legion of 4000 Men. As 


it the Romans aſterwards gave the Name and Hafla was increaſed in Proportion: 

| ma ter w 6 | e and P It | Was increaſed in Pr | n., 5 

de Principes, to Soldiers of an inferior Rain... OO Pet 
Vor. II. q ²˙ _ 


TorQUuaATUs, 
zcivs Mus, 


Polybins, Fe. horts, 
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or Ordines, and the Centuries, and Manipuli, from one another; nor vw WM 
there any void Space left between the firſt, ſecond, and third Lines; the three 1 
following cloſe after one another. And in ſhort, the whole Roman Army wa b 

ted together, chat it looked like @ 45 Macedonian Pham Wi 


y. They retired through theſe Paſlizy if | . 
till facing the Enemy; and then the In 


cients call Gele. Leves artes gui baſtun un 
S call Ges I e vai 


eſaque gererent. Livy 
47 Tie Principes mad: 


ing to Livy, 


conſiſted of fifteen Map, 
ſo well as the firſt. But nevertheleſs, if what bun 


_ made the ſecond. Line, ac 


cient and modern Authors tell us, be true, vix. Wl 
there were but ten Aanipuli, in each Corps of N 
i, Pringipes, and Triarii, we muſt corred MB 
"ext, who ſays there were fifteen in each. 2 
acies Haſtati erant, Manipuli qnindecim. JA 
Ligfeas, and Gronovius, read decem inſtead of E 
decim, agreably to Lines of Ovid, 


| n——ſ ſui decem 
Ez totidem Princeps, totidem Pilauus 


The Soldiers in the two. firſt Lines were el 
Amti-Pilani, according to Livy, B. 8. Hoc 3% 
Maui ulerum agmen Seren, doc abant; Wo 


they were before 


* 


the Triaf ii, who were in then 
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- but the reſt of the Enſigrns. were placed in the Centre of each Manipulu 


Generals were the Triarii; who, whilſt the firſt two Lines were fighting, 
with their right Knees on the Ground, their great ſquare Bucklers 


Eagles 
Behind che 
ext their Poſts, 
on their Shoulders, 
which were upwards, and made à ſort of Palliſade before them. 
tomary in Rome, to raiſe only four Legions; and tho cach of theſe 13 con- 
W 60cd only of 4200 Foot, and 300 Horſe; yet it appears, that in this War, 48 every 
Laim conſiſted of 5000 Foot. As for the Horſe, they were always placed in the 
Wings of the Army, and were not numerous among the Romans, at this time. 
Innere were but 1200 Horſe in an Army of 20000 Men. | 
= 419 sven was the Diſpoſition of the Army, the two Conſuls, Manliur and Decius, 
ed againſt the Latins; and the Order of the Enemy's Army was exactly the ſame 
s that of the Conſuls. The Latin Standards anſwered to thoſe of the Romans. 
WT he Latins were drawn up in three Lines; the firſt of which conſiſted of their Ha/- 
ai, the ſecond of their Principes, the third of their Triarii. And laſtly, their Cen- 
Wyrions were placed over-againſt the Roman Centurions; fo that if they fought in that 
Norder, the ſeveral Officers of each Army would have engaged with one another, In 
ort, the Order was ſo exactly alike on both Sides, that as the Roman Triarii had a 
Body of choſen Men at the Head of them, the Commander of whom was called 


WL he Roman was neither ſo tall, nor looked ſo ſtrong as the Latin; but to make 


ole to cope with his Adverſary, he, as the Conſuls had given Permiſſion, choſe 
Wimſclf a Sub-Centurion, to aſſiſt him: And it happened, in the Diſpute, that this 
Woung Officer engaged the Latin Centurion, and overcame him. 

TazsE two great Bodies of Romans and Latins, which were ſo. equal, and ſo 
niform in their way of fighting, were drawn up in the Plains, at the Foot of Mount 
efuvius, in the Road to 59 the Town of Yeſeris. But before the Conſuls marched 
t of their Camp, they took care to offer Sacrifices, and conſult the Entrails of 
hc Vitims. It is well known, that 5! the Haruſpices were of opinion, that the 
eit Preſages of what would happen, were to be taken from the Liyers of the ſa- 
| 25 | Og crificed 
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and refting themſelves on their long Halberts, the Heads of Marius 


ﬀF7 | cn Torquarvus, 
It was then cul Dione Mor 


| Primo-pilus; ſo the Latin Triarii, had their choſen Body, and their Primo-pilus. Liv. B.8.c.8. 


mends, had both more Skill and more Courage. However, not thinking himſelf Lis. 3.8: c.8. 


BD | 8 Livy ſays that there were not leſs than yooo 


or 


oc, quinis millibus 
es legiones trecenis. B. | 
9 The Nature of the Facts we muſt treat of 
reaſter will oblige us to give the Reader a very 
ticular and complete Account of the Roman Art 
War; the different Orders, in which their Men 
ere drawn up in Battalia; their Camps; c. and 

refore, to avoid Repetitions, we refer the Reader 
our Obſervations on this Subject, in the Sequel 
this Hiſtory. 


1 equitibus in fin- 


! 


2 
34.48 
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des the Town of Veſerit, for a River. Latinos 
d Veſerim fluvium Decis College devotione Fi - 
ravit. And Livy, B. 10. Cicero, De Offic. |. 3. 
d Val. Max. B. 6. ſpeak ſo ambiguouſly f 
t it is not eaſy to ſay, whether it was a City, 
own, or River.  Claver thinks EY means by it 
City. His Reaſon for it, is this, That in the Pi. 
, where this Battle was fought between the Ra- 
ut and Latins, there are not known to be 

her Rivers, but the Fornello, or the Fiume della 
( alena, and the Sarno. Theſe are the modern 
ames of the Rivers the Ancients call Seberbas, and 
uus. We ſhall therefore, till ſuch time as we can 
better Information about it, take Yeſeris for a 
i This is the Name the Reman: gave a Sort of 

Iviners, who were ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
Rome, next to the 4 rs, Their Buſineſs was 


foretel what would , by inſpeQing the 
wle of Animals. Keie; allied Her, 
I OW for each of the three Tribes, into which 
Gvided his new Colony. Afterwards, | the Se- 
© ordered,” by a Decree made on 

tre Patrician Children ſhould be 


ofe, that 
gbt up in 


in a Legion. Scribebhantur autem quatuor fere 


50 The Author of The Lives of Illuſtrious Men 


the twelve Lacamonies in Hetruria, at the publick 
Expence; in order to their being inſtructed in this 
Sort of Divination, which was brought from thence 
to Rome. In After-times, the Number of the Ha- 
raſpices increaſed, in Proportion as that of the Pa- 
gan Divinities did; and they were formed into a 
ollege, whoſe Decrees, were long had in Eſteem. 
Cicero deſcribes their Office, B. 2. de Legib. thus. 
PRopiela, PORTENTA, AD HETRUSCOS ET Ha- 
RUSPICES, SI SENATUS JUSSERIT, DEFERUNTO. 
HETRURIEQUE PRINCIPES DISCIPLINAM DOCENTO. 
Qumos DIvis CREVERINT PROCURANTO. 'I1DEM- 
QUE FULGURA ATQUE OBSTITA PIANTO. Their 
chief Buſineſs was to aſſiſt at the Sacrifices, to ob- 
ſerve the Cries and Motions of the Victim, before, 
at, and after, the time its Throat was cut. Hence 
the Latin called them Extiſpices, and the Greeks 
boras lulu & iraroruiro, becauſe the Liver was 
the chief Thing they conſidered. They likewiſe 
examined in what manner the Fire burned, and con- 
ſumed the Victim; and obſeryed the Smell, and the 
Smoke, of the Incenſe. In ſhort, all the Cireumſtarices 
that preceded, attended, or followed the Sacrifice, 
were ſo many lucky, or unlucky Signs, upon which 
they made the Succeſs of the moſt important Enter- 
prizes to depend. It alſo belonged to the Harsſpices, 
as well as the Azgzrs, to oblerve Lightnin and 
to purify the Places and Perſons: Which had been 
ſtruck with it. For this Reaſon Cato, and Nonnins 


Marcellus, give them the Name of Falgnratores. 
Virgil 


Virgil afcribes theſe Offices to them, in the Perſ 
- Tertins ille lamimmm diuuugue | in es, Aſylas ; 
Cui pecudune fibre, cali cur fairs for eur, 2 
Et lingua voluerum, & prafags fi init gn. 
They were conſulted, about the Nature of =_ 
8 es, 
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Vear of crtiſiced Beaſts. Theſe Livers they uſually divided into two Parts: one of which 
R 0 MEE they ſaid, foretold what would happen to the Enemy; the other, what would befy 
Sec Romans. And it is not only ſaid, that by that Side of the Liver, which Wa 
Ware now to ſhew what would be che Fate of the Latins, it appeared that they we 
Des, threatned- with ſome. great Misfortune, whilſt the Side of the Romans promiyy 


Dgcivs 


'Conſuls. them a favourable Event: but likewiſe, that the Entrails, which were conſulreq i 


relation to the Generals, ſeemed to preſage nothing but what was fortunate th 
Manis. And this filled his Collegue with Joy. He from thence inferred, that i 
either of them was to devote himſelf to Death in the Battel, he ſhould be the Ma 
Whilſt on the other hand, Manlius could not help envying Decius the Happing 
he would probably have, of falling a Victim to the publick Good. So great u 
Emulation was there, at that time, among the Romans, who ſhould do his County 
the moſt important Services, tho at the Expence of his Life! 
F. XIII. ALL. things being thus prepared, the Signal was given. Manlius coy 
manded in the Right Wing; Decius, in the Left. At firſt the Ardour of both 4. 


Conſul whoſe Wing ſhould firſt be broken, ſhould devote 52 himſelf, and all te 


1 


gies, the Senſe of Oracles, 


from the following ancient Inſcription. tion, or extravagant Zeal for the Intereſt of thi 
Wot Deo Fur cun Aron 


- Le 107 | have already obſerved, that the moſt conſiderable il 
3 the Senators ſignalized themſelves, by thus derotiy 


RLIG. t tthemſelves to h, aſter the unfortunate Batt! 


5 2 3 ig the Alia, and the taking of Nome by the Gal 


Ene 


n, 


mies was equal, and the Onſet furious on both Sides. Their Way of fighting vu hay 
the ſame, and their Strength much alike. Nevertheleſs,, the Wing Decius con Wl 
manded, being vigorouſly preſſed by the Latius, loſt Ground. The firſt Line W 
forced to give way, and retired, without turning their Backs upon the Enemy, iw 
the Spaces in the ſecond Line, This Diſadvantage therefore, which was only i Wl ＋ a 


the Left Wing, put Decius in mind of his Agreement with his Collegue, that k Wl 


KRepublick; the Romas Hiſtory affords us may vil 
ſtances of this generous Contempt of Life. NM 
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and whatever related to Characteriſtick of the ancient Romani, never na $ 
the Worſhip of the Gods, or the Ceremonies of eminently appeared, than when they voluntarily “ 
Religion. Sometimes they were called into the Se- voted themſelves to certain Death, for her f 
nate, to give their Opinions; and the Fathers: regu- Whether they borrowed” the Ceremonies and (it: 
ted their Decrees, according to their Anſwers. tom of theſe: Devotements, from the Gree, « Wl 
1 — Regard was ſhewn to their Deciſions, is evi- it was the Effect of the Citizens own 72 'Y 
ent 


: The. ſame Motive likewiſe prevailed on young(n "I # 


OS 77H 01527 E MO Wu 11 
D. B. %% to ride headlong into the Gulph, upon te 


late Nativities, for Money; by Chiromancy, Lots, | 
„ Sa, Eunius, whom Tally quotes in his Deum Manium Poſtulionem poſtulare, 
De 


naue i Marſum Angurum, non vicanas Haruſpices, thought the higheſt Acts of Heroiſm, were mul 


non de circo Aftrologos, non iliacos conjefores, noun from time, to time; even after the Love of G 
rnterpretes ſomniorum; nou enim ſunt ii, aut Sci- and their Country ceaſed to be the predominamt 7 


entia aut arte divini, ſed ſuperſtitiofs uares, impu- ſion of the Romans.” In the. Hiſtory of the Emig 
denteſque Harioli, aut inertes, aut inſani, aut quibus Which will follow that of the Republick, we u 
geliai imperat : gui fibi ſemitam nom ſapiunt, alteri find Courtiers devoting themſelvesito die, by (ole 
monſtrant viam ; quibus divitias. pollicemtur, ab 11s Vows;: out of a firm Perſuaſion; that they ſhal'® 


drachmam ipfe hay De his diuitiit ſibi deducunt the Expence of their Lives, purchaſe of the wh 


trachman, reddunt-catera. Ennins calls theſe pro- either à long Chain of Proſperity, or a Reco 


ſled, Impoltors: Vicavs. Harsſpices, becauſe they fram 2. Fir ot Sidkueſs; for mer (Maſters. f 


ran. about the Villages, where they found their Im- only End propoſed in theſe Devorements, u 
oſtures turn to more Account. As much * appęaſe the Wrath of the infernal Gods. It WE 
ed received Tradition among the Pagans, Ta: d 
. 88 relentleſs Gods were not io be moved by ti Vf 
venerable only by. 4 or Prayers of the Living. {oc 11 


2 | 8 l T YT" "m * W 
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gether, digeſied them into fifteen Books, and added der the Terrors of a Bai 
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2 | e ſwer of the Haruſpices, (according to Varro, 3.1 Wl 
But there was another Sort of Haruſpices, who made de Ling. Lat.) that the Sovereign of the Dii Mar 
It their Buſineſs to foretell future things, and calcu- required, that the moſt valiant Man among the» 
mans ſhould be ;ſacrificed to him. 55 12 L 

| vc et, n Bn 
vin.  declaims. warmly againſt theſe fortiſſimum poſtalare. The Name of Poſiul« il 
Cheats, who impoſed upon. the Credulity of the given to the Victim inted to be ſacrificed tit 
Simple. His Words are theſe. Non habeo denigue infernal Gods. Theſe Devotements,, which vw 
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Fnemy's Army with him, 
uſual among the Romans; 


my, 


eu. as armed againſt the Republick. Whilſt un- 
: * Troubles which theſe Pannicks produced, 
Whey thought every thing conſpired to ruin their 
Country. And their Religion furniſhed them with 
o other Remedy to prevent theſe Misfortunes, 
nr that of glutting the Rage of theſe ſanguinary 
W:ods, by turning the Scourges with which Rome 


Was threatened, upon the Head of one of their Ci- 
ens. In Conformity to which Principles, there 
as not wanting one among them, who gloried in 
trendering himſelf up to ? 
ne,; in full Perſuaſion, that he ſhould, by this 
eans, not only appeaſe the Anger of theſe reyenge- 
WH! Divinities, but engage them to atm againſt the 
nemies of his Country ; 

53 The Magiſtrates often devoted dangerous Ci- 
ens to Death, of their own Authority; and then 
was lawful for any one to kill them. Theſe Vows 
Were moſt common, before the taking of 3 2 
ies. And the Beſiegers were alſo very careful, 
t to be wanting in another Ceremony, by way of 
eccaution, which the Ancients call Evocation. 
hey thought, they could not effectually deliver up 
City to the Severity of the infernal Powers, till it 


Was firſt deprived of the Protection of its tutelaty 
ods. Macrobius's Deſcription of this preparatory 
, S2:arr; B. 3. is this. When the Romans, ſays 
= had reduced any Place to Extremity, they en- 
woured, by Prayers, and magical I erms, to 
vail on the tutelar Deities of the Place, to leave 
Temples which were conſecrated to them, and 
ne and ſettle at Rome. r them 
bje&ts more zealous for their Glory, a more re- 
ful Kind of Worſhip, Temples, Games, and 
krifices. His Words are theſe. Conſtat omnes 
et in alicujus Dei eſſe tutela, moremque 
u arcauum, & multis ignotum fall uf cum 
rc: urbem hoſtium, eamque jam capi poſſe con 
, certo carmine evocarent tutelares Deos; 
. aliter urbem capi poſſe non crederent; aut 
: 1 ö Went, nefas eftimarent, deos babere capti vos. 
out this Precaution, they thought it impoſſible 
force a beſieged City, as long as it continued un- 
the Protection of its Gods. - Beſides, the Roman: 
te of Opinion, that they could not offer a greater 
bry to theſe Gods, than as it were to tear them 
n the Places which were conſecrated to them. 
bold an Enterprize as this, would have been 
ught an unparallell'd Act of Impiety and Wic- 
Ineſs, and moſt conttary to the Reſpect due to 
Ings ſacred. The Form of this Evocation, as 
Luthor collected it, out of a Book of Sammo- 
s Serenas, entituled, Of Secret Things, was as 
dws. The latter ptetends to have found it in an 
Piece, which he aſcribes to one Facizs, It was 
d the particular Form uſed at the takit 
thage. But if the Name only be changed, it 
uit any of the Cities the Romans conquered, 
= 'bere be any God, or Goddeſs, who defendeth 
People and City of Carthage, aud Thou Divinit 
epecially, who haſt honoured thew with. th 
eckion, I entreat You, with the moſt profound Ve 
gion, to abandon this City, deſert the Temples 
crated to You, reject the Worſhip they pay You, 
fill the Cutizens with 4 Spirit of Deluſion, Fear, 


fuſion, and Terror. Vouchſafe to become. our. 
ove to Rome, aud take up your Dwelling there: 
Fr of our Temples and Myſteries. Be propitions 
de Roman People, m Self and my Army. I, in 
Fitude for it, "lows wow, That I will, in that 
erect Temples, and celebrate Games to your Ho- 
be original Words, of this ancient, and 
bre venerable Form, are theſe: 8, Deus, ſi 
85 1. populs civitaſyue Carthagimenſit, eſ in 


the Fury of theſe Di: 


0m4a= + 


Troops 


zatela; teque maxime ille, qui urbis hujus populique 
tatelam recepiſti, precor, venerorque, veniamque 4 
vobis peto, ut vor, populum, civitatemque Carthagi- 
nenſem deſeratis; loca, templa, ſacra, urbemque eo- 
rum, relinquatis ; abſque his abeatis ; eique populo, 
civitatique; metum, formidinem, oblivionem, injicia- 
tis; proditique Romam, ad me, meoſque veniatis; 
noſtraque vobis loca, templa, ſacra, arbs, acceptior, 
probatiorque fit; mihique, populoque Romano, mili- 
tibuſque meis, prepoſiti fitis; ut ſciamus intelliga- 
muſque. Si ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa, Indoſque; 


165 


to the Di: Manes. Theſe Devotements were not un- Year of 
but it ſeldom 53 happened, that a General of an Ar- 
or even a private Perſon, voluntarily devoted himſelf. For this reaſon, the 


ROME 
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MaxLlus 
TorquaTus, 
Decius Mus; 
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facturum. According to Verrius Flaccus, whom 


Pliny quotes, B. 28. c. 2. the Form of Evocation 
was contained in the Ritual of the Pontiſices, and 
was there to he read in his time. The Ceremony con- 
cluded with offering Sacrifices. At theſe, the Ha. 
ruſpices always preſided, and judged by inſpecting 
the Entrails of the Victims, whether the Prayers 
made to the tutelary Gods of the inveſted City were 
heard. The Romans were ſo fully perfuaded of the 


Efficacy of theſe Evocatious, that they always thought 


jt Matter of indiſpenſable Duty to keep the Name 
of the tutelar God of Rome, and even the Latin 
Name of the City itſelf, profound Secrets. They 
were afraid the Enemy, if once informed of theſe 
Secrets, would make uſe of the ſame Practices a- 
gainſt them, which they had ſo often tried with Suc- 
ceſs, Hence the impenetrable Myſtery of the ſacred 
Depoſitum, which was kept in the Temple of Veſta, 
as the moſt valuable Pledge of the perpetual Dura- 
tion of the Power of Rome. Only the Pontifices 
and Veſtals knew what it was. Pliny ſays, B. 3: 
c. 5. that one Valerius Soranus, was puniſhed with 
Death, for having diſcovered the myſterious Name 
of Rome: And the Truth of this Fact is alſo con- 
firmed by Solinut, B. 1. It was probably the fame 


Perſon Servias ſpeaks of, when he ſays, On the firſt 


Georgick, that one of the Tribanes of the People 
was condemned to be crucified for this — 
But the Ceremony of the Evocation, was only a 
Prelude to that of the Devorements praftiſed by the 
Romans | 
Macrobius ſtates the Form of this Imprecation thus. 
Dis Pater, Vejovis, Manes, five vos, quo alio No- 
mine fas 


ga, Formidine, Terroreque compleatis ; quique ad- 
verſum Legiones, Exercitumque noſtrum, Arma, Te- 
lague ferent ; uti Vas, eum Exercitum, eos Hoſtes, 
eoſgue Homines, Urbes, Agroſque eorum, qui in 
his Locis, Regionibuſque, Agris, Urbibuſue habitant, 
abducatis ; Lumine ſupero privetis; 
Hoſt:um, Urbes, p Be 2h eornmque, quos me ſeutio 


in order to deſtroy the beſieged Cities. 


Pf nominare, ut omnes, illam Urbem Car- 
thaginem E xercitumque, quam me ſentis dicere, Fu- 


xereitumque 


dicere ; uti Vos eas Urbes, Agroſque, Capita, Aa- 


egibus, quibus quandoque ſunt maxime Hoſtes de- 
wort ; eoſque ego vicarios pro me, Fide, M, 70 
meo, pro 2 * Romano, Exercitibus, T: 2 
que noſtris do, devoveo; ut me meamque Fidew, Im- 


| 7227 eorum devotat, conſecrataſque habeatis, illi 
ps | 


Periumque, Legiones, Exercitumqae noſtrum, Lou in 


rebus gerundis ſunt, bene ſalvas firitis eſſe. Ji bee 


ita faxitis, ut ego ſciam, ſentiam, intelligamque; tunc 

gui vis hoc Votum faxit, ubi ubi faxit, recte fattum 

eſto, ovibus Atris tribus, Tellus Mater, teque: Jupiter 

obtiftor. &c, That is, O Father Pluto, thou 1mplas 

cable Jupiter, and. all the infernal Gods, 
0 


your Corredtions. Permit me 40 deliver them 


aljeluceh, | 
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ts; Theſe Livers they uſually: divided into two Parts: one of which, 


ſaid, foretold what would happen to the Enemy; the other, what would befy 


pr, _ CCCENE.: 1c Romans. And it is not only ſaid; that by that Side of the Liver, which Was m 
1 Mues now to ſhew what would be the Fate of the Latins, it appeared that they Wer 
I Tenge threatned- with ſome: great Misfortune, whilſt: the Side of the Romans ptomiſe 
f e Event: but likewiſe, that the Entrails, which were conſulted ; el 
Conſul. them a favourable Event: but likewiſe, that the Entrails, which were conſulted in ths 
4 a : relation to the Generals, ſeemed to preſage nothing but what was fortunate to 
1  Manlins. And this filled his Collegue with Joy. He from thence inferred, tha j 
3 either of them was to devote himſelf to Death in the Battel, he ſhould be the Ma 0 0 
1 Whilſt on the other hand, Manlius could not help envying Decius the Happing 
4 he would probably have, of falling a Victim to the publick Good. So great z 
4 Emulation was there, at that time, among the Romans, who ſhould do his County 
g * the moſt important Services, tho at the Expence of his Life! „„ 
1 3 F. XIII. Arr. things being thus prepared, the Signal was given. Manlius con. 
I manded in the Right Wing; Decius, in the Left. At firſt the Ardour of both i. 
F mies was equal, and the Onſet furious on both Sides. Their Way of fighting yg 
4 the ſame, and their Strength much alike. Nevertheleſs, the Wing Decius ch 
x manded, being vigorouſly preſſed by the Latius, loſt Ground. The firſt Line W as. 
q forced to give way, and retired, without turning their Backs upon the Enemy, ie mc 
] the Spaces in the ſecond Line, This Diſadvantage therefore, which was only 
the Left Wing, put Decius in mind of his Agreement with his Collegne, that 
| . _ Conſul whoſe Wing ſhould firſt be broken, ſhould devote 52 himſelf,” and all vi 
414 33 „ 5 o lee or NS 10 — E nen firſt 
pies, the Senſe of Oracles, and whatever related to CharaQteriſtick of the ancient Romaut, never m *. 
the Worſhip of the Gods, or the Ceremonies of eminently appeared, than when they voluntariy e had r 
Religion. Sometimes they were called into the Se- voted themſelves to certain Death, for her H oured 
nate, to give their Opinions; and the Fathers: regu- Whether they borrowed the Ceremonies and il on 
lated their Decrees, according to their Anſwers. That tom of theſe Devozements, from the Gree, empl 
t Regard was ſhewn to their Deciſions, is evi- it was the Effect of the Citizens own 8 and 
dent from the following ancient Inſcription. tion, or extravagant Teal for the Intereſt ofs m 
| ER, this Tere itons ͤ 2 Republick ; the Hiſtory "affords us manu: Ki 
0 2 h | +, _ » ſtances of this generous Contempt of Life. ee. 
06 doe have already obſerved, that the moſt conſideri = 41 
Wn 2 kak the Senators ſignalized themſelves, by thus de 27 
- OP r the Alle, and the taking of "Rowe: by the ce, 
. Poe * ain TI'h)he ſame Motive likewiſe prevailed-on young 40. 
| F L iius, to ride headlong into the Gulph, upon ti 8 
ä 2775 ͥͤ wer of the Haruſpices, (according to Jarre t this 
But there was another Sort of Harnſpicet who made de Ling. Lat.) that the Sovereign of the Dii e a be 
it their Buſineſs to foretell future things, and calcu- required, that the moſt valiant Man among i Protec 
late Nativities, for Money; by Chiromancy, Lots, mau ſhould be ſacriſiced to him. Ef = Opin 
4 and Aſtrology. Enzivs, whom Tally quotes in his Deum Maninm Poſtulionem poſtulate," hoc e ,0 to theſ 
- Book De "Pros. declaims warmly againſt theſe fortiſſimum 8 The Name of Poſtuli he Plac 
Cheats, who impoſed upon the Credulity. of the given to the Victim appointed to be facrificedt Id an 1 
Simple. His Words are theſe. Non habe denigue infernal Gods. Theſe Devotemems; which t an un 
nauc i Marſum Angurum, non vicanos Haruſpices, thought the higheſt Ads of Heroiſm, were „ and 
nos de circo Aſtralogos, non. iliacos conjefores, non from time to time; even after the Love of ſacred. 
interpretes ſomniorum; non enim ſunt ii, aut Sci- and their Country ceaſed to be the predomina 
entia aut arte divini, ſed ſupenſtitiaſi vates, impu- ſion of the Romans, In the Hiſtorg of the 
denteſſue Harioli, aut inertes, aut inſani, aut quibus which will follow that of the Republick, vi 8. The 
'  egeftas imperat: qui ſibi ſemitam non ſapiunt, alters find Courtiers devoting themſelves to die, byi ce, whic 
monſtrant viam; quibus divitias. pollicemtur, ab iis Vows; out of a firm Perſuaſion; that they li But | 
-  drachmam ipſi petunt. De his diuitiit ſibi deducuut the Expence of their Lives, purchaſe of the ge. But 
. drachman, 3 Ennins calls theſe pro- either à long Chain of Proſperity, or a Re it any of 
_  fefled Impoſtors Vicanos Haruſpices, . becauſe they from à Fit of Sickneſs, for their {Maſters , + a. 
tan about the Villages, where they found their Im- only End propoſed in theſe Devorementi, % and C 
poſtures turn to more Account. As much reſpect- appeaſe the Wrath of the infernal Gods. -[t pectally, 
dc as:the vor were in Rome, Perſons of the received Tradition among the Pagans, T ut; Jener 
belt Senſe openly derided an Art, which was made relentleſs Gods were not to be moved by thc! b # aban 
= FR oy, by 2 _ eee or Prayers of the Lying « 8 
_ », Creers ſays, De Divina. that Han ache „ e Ep 1 i.e, .-- Crrize 
King Pralias, with having more Dependence upon N e 1 and 
« the Fatrails of a Calf, than upon the perience and „ DE. + Net er N I A of Rome, 
Vialon of his Officers. Nevertheleſs, this chime- They were little affected with the Sacrifice of 5 er Ten 
_ *. ©  rical Art had its Rires, Ceremonies, and Myſteries; and nothing was thought ſufficient to appeaſe iii © Peg 
: which were contained in certain Rituals which Ci- --the-ſhedding of human Blood. So that, in al. 47 1, 
denn menszogs- atzen Taten compiled them to- Frights, and Misforinger, and y henerer they" — — 
gether, digeſted them into fifteen Books, and added der the Terrors of a Battel, wherein they gut x - Origin 
TT. . diſturbed Imaginations Bi "encrabl, 
a 2 Then Lone for their Country, which was the man hmediatefy repreſented io them ali the vp If. 
| PIE 1 0 5 55 : | „ 3 | "LB 5 | 
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| Enemy's Army with him, to the Dis Manes. Theſe Devotements were not un- 
uſual among the Romans; but it ſeldom 53 happened, that a General of an Ar- 
or even a private Perſon, voluntarily devoted himſelf, For this reaſon, the 


my, 


nel. as armed againſt the Republick. Whilſt un- 
Wo Troubles which theſe Pannicks produced, 
they thought every thing conſpired to ruin their 
Country. And their Religion furniſhed them with 
o bther Remedy to prevent theſe Misfortunes, 
Det that of glutting the Rage of theſe ſanguinary 
WG ods, by turning the Scourges with which Rome 
as threatened, upon the Head of one of their Ci- 
ens. In Conformity to which Principles, there 
Wis not wanting one among them, who gloried in 


ae,; in full Perſuaſion, that he ſhould, by this 
eans, not only appeaſe the Anger of theſe reyenge- 
I Divinities, but engage them to arm againſt the 
emies of his Country. _ ; 

The Magiſtrates often devoted dangerous Ci- 
ens to Death, of their own Authority; and then 
vas lawful for any one to kill them. Theſe Vows 
re moſt common, before the taking of l 
ies, And the Beſiegers were alſo very careful, 
to be wanting in another Ceremony, by way of 
caution, which the Ancients call Evocation. 
cy thought, they could not effectually deliver up 
ity to : = Severity of the infernal Powers, till it 
firſt -deprived of the Protection of its tutelaty 
is. Macrobius's Deſcription of this preparatory 
Saturn. B-3 is this. When the Romans, ſays 
had reduced any Place to Extremity, they en- 
oured, by Prayers, and magical I erms, to 
ul on the tutelar Deities of the Place, to leave 
Temples which were conſecrated to them, and 
and ſettle at Rome. They promiſed, them 
as more zealous for their Glory, a more re- 
ut: Kind of Worſhip, Temples, Games, and 
ices. His Words are theſe. Conſtat ommes 


* 2 


aun, & multit ignotum fuiſſe, ur cum 
SS: vr er: boſtium, eamque jam capi oe con- 
cri carmine evocarent tutelares Deos; 
liter urbem capi poſſe non crederent; aut 
e, aſtimarent, deos habere capti vos. 
t this Precaution, they thought it impoſlible 
ea beſieged City, as long as it continued un- 
—_—_ Protection of its Gods. Beſides, the Romans 
| f Opinion, that they could not bffer a greater 
80 theſe Gods, than as it were to tear them 
the Places which were conſecrated to them. 
Id an Enterprize as this, would have been 
It an unparallelPd Act of Impiety and Wic- 
S, and mioſt conttary to the Reſpect due to 
$ ſacred. The Form of this Evocation, as 
thor collected it, out of a Book of Sammo- 
erenas, entituled, Of Secret Things, was as 
8. The latter pretends to have found it in an 
ce, which he aſcribes to one Faciut. It was 
the 2 Form uſed at the taking of 
ge. But if the Name only be changed, it 
it any of the Cities the Romans conquered, 
Were be any God, or Goddeſs, who defendeth 
ple and City of Carthage, aud Thon Divinit 
pecially, who haſt honoured them with t 
ion, I entreat You, with the moſt profound Ve. 
„ to abandon this City, deſert the Temples 
ted to Du, reject the Worſpip they pay You, 
the Citizens with a$pirit of Deluſion, Fear, 
n, and Terror. Vouchſafe to become. onrs. 
to Rome, and take up your Dwelling there: 
of our Temples and Myſteries. Be propitious 
oman People, m Self and my Army. I, in 
ve for it, ſolemnly wow, That I will. in that 
ect Temples, and celebrate Games to your Ho- 
he original Words, of this ancient, and 
e venerable Form, are theſe: S, Deut, fi 
T Populns civitaſque Carthaginenſis, eft in 


M$ /// 
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rendering himſelf up to the Fury of theſe Dii 


= in alicujus Dei eſſe tutela, «pn wy Roma 


* 
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Year of 


ROME 
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Troops Maxlius 


N AE 88 TorquaTvus, 
tutela; teque maxime ille, qui urbis hujus Populique Dzctus Mos; 
ne a Con 


tutelam recepiſti, precor, venerorque, veniamq 
vobis peto, ut vos, populum, civitatemque Carthagi- 
nenſem deſeratis; loca, templa, ſacra, urbemque eo- 
rum, relinquatis ; abſque his abeatis ; eigue populo, 
civitatique, metum, formidinem, oblivionem, mjicia- 
tis; proditique Romam, ad me, meoſque veniatis; 
woſtraque vobis loca, templa, ſacra, urbe, acceptior, 
probatiorque fit; mihique, populoque Romano, mili- 
tibuſqne meis, præpoſiti ſitis; ut ſciamus intelliga- 


maſque. Si ita feceritis, voveo vobis templa, ludoſque, 


facturum. According to Verrius Flaccus, whom 
Pliny quotes, B. 28. c. 2. the Form of Evocation 
was contained in the Ritual of the Pontiſices, and 
was there to he read in his time. The Ceremony con- 
cluded with offering Sacrifices. At theſe, the Ha. 
ruſpices always preſided, and judged by inſpecting 
the Entrails of the Victims, whether the Prayers 
made to the tutelary Gods of the inveſted City were 
heard. The Romans were ſo fully perſuaded of the 


Efficacy of theſe Evocations, that they always thought | 


it Matter of indiſpenſable Duty to keep the Name 
of the tutelar God of Rome, and even the Latin 
Name of the City itſelf, profound Secrets. They 
were afraid the Enemy, it once informed of theſe 
Secrets, would make uſe of the ſame Practices a- 
gainſt them, which they had ſo often tried with Suc- 
ceſs, Hence the impenetrable Myſtery of the ſacred 
Depoſitum, which was kept in the Temple of Vela, 


as the moſt valuable Pledge of the perpetual Dura- 


tion of the Power of Rome. Only the Pontifices 
and Yeſtals knew what it was. Pliny ſays, F. 3. 
c. 5. that one Valerius Soranus, was puniſhed with 
Death, for having diſcovered the myſterious Name 
of Rome: And the Truth of this Fact is alſo con- 
firmed by Solinut, B. 1. It was probably the ſame 
Perſon Servius ſpeaks of, when he ſays, On the firſt 
Georgick, that one of the Tribanes of the People 
was condemned to be crucified for this "7+ ang 
But the Ceremony of the Evocation, was only a 
Prelude to that of the Devorements practiſed by the 


Romans, in order to deſtroy the beſieged Cities. 


Macrobius ſtates the Form of this Imprecation thus. 
Dis Pater, Vejovis, Manes, five vos, quo alio No- 
mine fas 7 nominare, ut omnes, illam Urbem Car- 
thaginem 

ga, Formidine, Terroreque compleatis ; quique ad- 
verſum Legiones, Exercitumque noſtrum, Arma, Te- 
lague ferent ; uti Vos, eum Exercitum, eos Hoſtes, 
eoſque Homines, Urbes, Agroſque eorum, qui in 
his Locis, Regionibuſque, Agris, Urbibuſve h tant, 
abdncatis ; Lumine ſupero privetis; 
Haſtium, Urbes, p 64 #4 eorumque, quos me ſentio 


xercitumgue, quam me ſentis dicere, Fu- 


xercitumque | 


dicere ; uti Vos eas Urbes, Agroſque, Capita, Æia- 


teſue corum devotat, conſecrataſque habeatis, illis 
Legibus, quibus quandoque ſunt maxime Hoſtes de- 
voti; eoſque ego vicarios pro me, Fide, Magiſtratuque 
meo, pro 5 4 Romano, Exercitibus, Legionibuſ? 
que noſtris do, devoveo; ut me meamque * Im- 
Periumque,  Legiones, Eæercitumque naſtrum, gui in 
rebus gerundis ſunt, bene ſalvas firitis eſſe. Ji bee 
ita faxitis, ut ego ſciam, ſentiam, intelligamque; tunc 
quivis hoc Votum faxit, ubi ubi faxit,. recte factum 
eto, ovibus Atris tribus, Tellus Mater, tegue Jupiter- 
ob:iſtor. &c. That is, O Father Pluto, thou impla- 
cable Jupiter, and all the infernal Gods, by what 
Names yrs we may invoke You, fill Carthage, and. 


the Army, upon which. 1 7 gear Vengeance; 


with Conſternation and Terror. 
mies, I conjure You, 


of the Sun. Pour out. all your Fury upon their 


iſperſe our Ene- 
3 
i. 


ties, Fields, and all that dwell in them. - Let or 
thoſe wiho fight againſs our Legions be able to eſcape 
over” 


your Corredtions. Permit me 40 deliver them over 


Uu alſolutely, 


——— OE NR OOO Os 


— — — 
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were made to believe, that Decixs's devoting himſelf, was done in Obe. * 


Fear of Troops p | 
ROM ence to the expreſs Order of the Gods. Theſe Conſecrations were generally made 


CCCOXmM. by the Cumſulr, who choſe out ſome particular'Perſon in the Army, to be ſacrifices 


Manurvs to the Gods of Hell. It was neceſſary the Perſon choſen ſhould be a Roman Citizen; fo 
TozavaTes, this chimerical 54 Honour was never conferred on Strangers, or Volunteers, If th 


Decros Mos, devoted Soldier loſt his Life, the Army applauded him. If he eſcaped out of the ln. 


tel, he was loſt, in point of Reputation, and 55 became an Object of Horror. He 
was not allowed the Privilege of offering Sacrifice, either in publick, or private, Anf 
as he was thought dead in Law, a Statue of Wood, of at leaſt ſeven Foot high 
was buried in a Field in his room 56; and the Place where this Image was buriey 
was deemed unlucky. No Conſul 57 ever ſet his Foot upon it. But theſe Dey, 
ments took place only, in the firſt Ages of the Republick. Afterwards, 58 as Nu 
increaſed in Confidence, and Dependence upon her own Grandeur; her Superſtityy 
proportionably abated. ee hs ee | 
DE CIUS being therefore obliged in Honour to ſacrifice himſelf for jy 
Country, as ſoon as he ſaw his Troops give way; he called with a loud Voice, 
Valerius, the Pontifex Maximus. He was in the Army, and his Attendance yy 
neceſſary, to dictate the Words of the Conſecration, in order to its being dont 
in due Form. Firſt, the Pontifex Maximus ordered the Conſul to lay aſide jj 
military Habit, and put on the Robe he wore in the Senate. Then he covered WM 
Head with a Veil; ordered him to hold one Hand extended under his Robe, andy 
high as his Chin; and put a Lance under his Feet. This was the uſual Ceremgy 
on theſe Occaſions. This Lance was much reſpected afterwards, and the Rona 
were very much 59 afraid of letting it fall into the Enemy's Hands. If by any Mii 
fortune, they became Maſters of it; this was a melancholy Event, which it Wl 
thought neceſſary to expiate, with a Sacrifice, conſiſting of a 50 Bull, a Boar, a; 
Ram. When the Conſul was raiſed up, upon the Lance, which was placed c. 
ways under him, he repeated theſe Words, after the Pontzfex. O Janus, Juin WW 


_ liſted on his being ſacrificed to them. 


Mars, Romulus, Bellona, and 3e Lares! O all 61 ye nine Gods, which un 


abſolutely, ta be the Object. ; your Wrath. I de- 


This Conſecration was attended with a Sai, 
or Offering, of whatever Kind the Supplicant pl 


1d late 
ountr) 
arro u 


rought 


vote them to You, I dedicate them to your Service, I 

ſubſtitute them in the room of my F our Magi- He, by this means, purified himſelf from the i 
ſtrates, our People, our Legions, and in ſhort, I of- crations he had uttered againſt himſelf, accordigy {E'ES, - 
fer them up to You, as Sacrifices for the Safety of the following Law, mentioned by Livy. ml adit 
#he Republick. If Thon, O Goddeſs Earth, and T bu DEVOVERIT, VULCANO ARMA SIVE CUI Ali | RARE" enfre 
O Jupiter, will vouchſafe to accept of the Vows I vo DEVovERE VOLET, SIVE HOSTIA, s. the! 
make to Yon, I promiſe to ſacrifice three black Sheep ALIO VOLET, JUS ESTO. er Nc 
10 your Honour, either my ſelf, or by ſome other Per- 56 An expiatory Sacrifice was alſo offered yt — Ti 
for, in any Place whatſoever. It is evident, from the ſame time. The Defign of the Ceremaji le w] 
this Form, that the Romant had nothing in View, burying a wooden Statue, was to fulfil, in I © S'''< 
in theſe Imprecations, but turning the implacable ſentation at leaſt, the Vow which the Perſon nll 4 
Fury of the infernal Gods upon the Enemies of ed had not performed. | Abe 
Rome. The Effect of theſe Devotements which 57 The Conſul was abſolutely forbidden ang Tram ; 
followed the Evocation, was thought ſo certain by into this Place, which was deemed execribE * RF D. 2 
the Pagans, that they neyer made any doubt of tak- cauſe it was thought impoſſible for him 088 wy 
ing the beſieged City, after this; taking it for grant- without contracting ſuch Pollution as would 8 * 0 
— That its tutelar Gods had deſerted it, in order to him from diſcharging the Office of a Coxſs: bout 
find a ſafer Retreat e}ſewhere, and That the infernal 58 Cicero, B. 3. De Nat. Deor. Jultly deriis . 
Powers conſpired to deſtroy it. Agreably to this, ſuperſtitious Credulity, which aſcribed ſuch nut # Tu 
Virgil, N of the DeſtruQion of Troy, ſays its ful Effects to theſe Devozemenzs. He cout *. 
tutelary Gods had forſaken their Temples : conceive, how Men of Senſe could form p % 


 Exceſſere omnes adytis ariſque relidtis 
Di guihus imperium hoc Hater. Eneid 2. 


. Livy adds, in this Place, that it was not law- 


ful for a Conſul, Dictator, or Prætor, to devote 


himſelf, when he pronounced the Form of De- 
votement againſt the Enemy's Army. lad ad- 
Jiciendum videtur, licere Conſuli, Difatorique & 
Prætori, cum legiones boſtinm devoveant, non uti- 


| gue ſe, ſed quem velint ex legione Romana ſeripta, 
civem 


devovere ! Upon which the Queſtion is ftart- 


ed, Why then did Decixs devote himſelf to Death ? 


But it is anſwered, that his Devotement was 1 
to be an irrevocable Decree of the Gods, who in- 


aped the Death de ſought for; 


might reinſtate" himſelf in his former Rights, by con- 
Divinity. 


fecrating his Arms to Vulcan, or any 


ice to the God Marr. 


ſelves any ſuch Beings as miſchievous God # 
thirſted after human Blood. So that he loch 
theſe voluntary Devotements, as no more, ba 


11 
tom, than heroic Acts of Valour, or the wt BY ; 4 


of Generals, who gave up the Victory i! 
and, out of a noble air, threw themes 
the Midſt of the Enemy's Squadrons, in at 
engage their Soldiers to follow them. F 
59 For this Reaſ6n, the Lance was gude 
eat Care, "leſt the Enemy ſhould ſeize it. I. 
did ſo, it was thought an unlucky Accidei, , 
foreboded ſome great Misfortunes to be boch 
on them by the Ene. a 
60 Thele three Animals were offered up U 
._ 61 Theſe were the Divinities the Rows a 


Dii Nevenfilez. But this old Word Never" 
differently interpreted. Some explain it of 125 
2 1 


| Arm), 


nz 
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to Rome by the Sabines! O all ye Heroes who dwell in Heaven, and all Year of 
who rule over us, and our Enemies! And you eſpecially, who are the Gods R OM E 


brought 
5 

if 441 ] honour you, invoke you, and humbly intreat you to proſper the Arms © 
of the Romans, and to transfer all Fear, and Terror, fr 
7 devote myſelf to the Dii Mancs, and the Goddeſs Terra, in order to obtain Succeſs 
r the Roman Arms, and Legions. And with myſelf, I devote to them all the 
and Auxiliaries of the Enemy. As ſoon as Decius had finiſhed this Prayer, 


: he tucked 5? up his Robe, and girded it round him. Then, he' ſent his LiFors to 


1 inform his Collegue, that his Head was devoted to the Gods, and that he was going 


za toe. tie 4 SE 
l Y * of 


| g to ſeek Death. After this, he inſtantly mounted his Horſe, rode into the midſt of 
the Enemy's Battalions, like one deſperate; and the Surprize made the Romans 


believe, that he grew conſiderably taller, all on a ſudden, and appeared bigger, and 


nore majeſtick in his Air, than Men uſually are. They immediately took him for 
ome Hero, who was come down from Heaven, on purpoſe to drive all the Miſ- 
Fs fortunes of the War from the Roman Army, and turn them upon their Enemies. 


at cannot Superſtition do, in the Heat of a Battel! The Romans-and their 
nemies were equally ſurprized at this Sight. The devoted Conſul broke through 


| he firſt Line of the Latins, and penetrated into the midſt of their Army. Terror 
and. Fear ſeemed to attend him; wherever his Horſe carried him, the Soldiers 


I bout him ſtood - motionleſs, as if they had been thunderſtruck. Till at length, 


1 daving received numberleſs Wounds, the Victim fell to the Ground: and 63 then 


ic whole Face of Affairs changed in both Armies. 
f the Devotement of their Conſul. His Blood raiſed their Courage, and ſunk that 


The Romans felt the Effects 


0m them to their Enemies. ManLivs 
TorRqQuaTvus, 
Decivs Mus, 


e the Latins. When Decius was dead, the Legions all fell with Fury upon the 


Latin Troops, and almoſt all the Parts of the Roman Army engaged. Even the 


eated Gods ; or of thoſe, the Worſhip of whom 
id lately been brought to Rome, from ſome foreign 
ountry. Others pretend, it ſignified the nine Maſs. 
o underſtands it of the nine Divinities Tatis 
Sought to Rowe from his Country; viz. the God- 
es, Lara, Veſta, Minerva,  Feronia, Concord, 
eli, Fortune, Chance, and Health. Several read 


. fdes, inſtead of Novenſiles, intending to fig- 
—_— thereby another Sort of Gods, who preſided 


yer Novelties. 

= 62 This Robe was tucked up, in the manner of 
oſe which the Ancients call Cincti Gabini. We 
ee given the Reaſon of this already, Vol. I. p. 395. 


| lote 26. The Term of the Gabian Knot, was bor- 


ved from the Gabini, who were ſurprized by the 
nemy as they were ſacrificing, and therefore ran 


iy aſtily to their Arms, to put themſelves in a Poſture 


Defence. And as it was the Cuſtom of this Peo- 
e to offer Sacrifice with their Robes thus tucked 
about them, the Roman Magiſtrates and Pontifices 
Wontinued the Cuſtom of tucking up their Robes in 
e ſame manner, when they ſacrificed before a Battel. 
63 The: ſudden Changes which followed theſe 
evotements, cannot be ſurprizing to any, who 

er ſo little conſider the Effe the Sight of a great 
lan, making himſelf a voluntary Sacrifice for the 
= clfare of his Country, muſt have had upon the 
ole Army. The great Apparatus before the Ce- 
-nony, the fierce Countenance of the Hero, the 
my Appearance of the Pontifex, who pronounced 
ie Form of the Devotement with him, the Proju- 
ces of the P Religion, which were all rouzed 
pon this Occaſion, the meritorious Act of the ge- 
lerous Sacrifice himſelf, and in ſhort, all other Cir- 
umſtances, conſpired to invigorate and rouze the 
„ and fill them with 


inds of the moſt coward! 
na with The Soldiers, animated by this 


eroĩc 
ght, ran with ſpeed to engage the Enemy, out of 
Perm ion that they hex. 4 to — Vic- 
. The Heroiſm of him, who delivered himſelf 

1 to die for them, was an Aſſurance to them of 
eir Supeeſs. He was no longer an ordinary Per- 


| 
F 
4 
” 
* 


Kararii, who were light armed, and placed behind the Lines, came and joined 
the Fight, They were poſted in the Spaces of the two firſt Lines, and ordered 


to 
ſon; he immediately became a propitious Divinity, 
whoſe Standards they followed. The warm Ima- 
ginations of the Soldiers, inſtantly ſhewed them all 
the Gods in Arms, fighting for the Roman Legions, 
and filling their Enemies with Fear and Terror. 
Even the Death of this precious Victim raiſed their 
Hopes; and his Blood was a Pledge of the Protec- 
tion of the Gods. ©0484 
64 This is their Latin Name, according to Livy. 
They were then reckoned the chief of the light-armed 
Soldiers. They were called Rorar::, according to 
Feſtus ;, Quod ut ante tmbren fere rorare ſolet, 72 illi 
ante grauem armaturam prodibant. And Varro gives 
us the ſame Etymology of their Name; z. e. Their 
Skirmiſhes at the Head of the Army, were generally 
the Prelude to a Battle, as « Dew is generally the 
Fore- runner of a great Rain; and therefore they 
took their Name from the Latin Word Ros, which 
ſignifies Dew. They differed from another Sort of 
light-armed Men, whom the Hiſtorians call Acceuſi, 
or Adcenſi, in this, that the latter fought with Slings. 
And they were inferior in Rank to the former, and, 
according to ſome old Authors, attended the Army 
only as Calne, or Supernumeraries, to fill up 
the Places of any of the Legionaries, who ſhould be 
ſlain in Battel : So that they were not enrolled in 
the Legrons. This is the Idea Feſtus gives us of 
them: Adcenſi dicebantur, qui in locum mortnorum 
militum ſubito ſubrogabantur ; dicti ita, quia ad cen- 
ſum adjiciebantur. For this Reaſon, they were alſo 
ſometimes called Aſcriptitii milites ; quia legions 
aſcribebantur, i. e. Additional Soldiers, becauſe they 
were added to the Legion. It is probable, the Ac- 
cenſi were thoſe Servins Tullius placed in the fifth 
Claſs, according to Livy, B. 1. Some very abſurdly 
confound them with the Rorarii. They don't con- 
fider, that Livy plainly diſtinguiſhes: them from one 
nother, when he ſays, that each of tbem had its 
own military Enſign. © Primum” vexillum Triarios 
ducebat . .. Secundim Norariur ; . . Tertium 
Accenſos. Plantus, in Frivol, ſhews us there was 
Difference between them, in the following — : 
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Year of to throw their Darts. By this means, the Strength of the firſt Manipuli was con 
ROME fiderably increaſed ; but the Triarii had not yet engaged. They waited with os 
Dun nee on the Ground, to receive the General's Orders to enter upon Action. ff 
Mans the mean time, the Latins fought with Ardor, and in ſome Places had the 4, 
Toxzewarvs, vantage of the\Romans. This was the State of the Army, when Manltus receiyyy 

noms Us the News of his Collegue's Death: which drew Tears from the brave Conſut's Eye 
| who immediately gave Decius the Praiſes he deſerved. And being now leſt |, 

command alone, he deliberated a little, whether he ſhould order the Triarij gj 

engage; but thought it would be better to reſerve them to the laſt Extremity, 20 

therefore commanded the Volunteers to advance into the firſt Line. Whilg, on 

the other hand, the Hatins, who were hard preſſed by theſe freſh Troops, whic 
they took to be the Raman Triarii, ordered their own Triarii to advance; and then 
the Action became bloody. The Enemy had already fought ſo long, that they be 
broken or blunted their Weapons; but nevertheleſs, gained the Advantage oft: 
the Romans a ſecond time, and repulſed them. Inſomuch, that the Latins thougy 
themſelves: already victorious, and took it for granted, that they had broken thy 
the laſt Line of the Enemy; when the: Conſul gave the Word of Command to hi 

Triarii, who continued hid under their Bucklers, and upon their Knees. Riſe, Ii. 
_ low-Soltiers; ſaid he to them, and defeat Men who are already tired with fuhiin, 

Remember Rome; Remember your own Valour ; Remember your Wrues and Chili; 

and don't forget, that a Conſul has loſs his Life, in order to gain you the Vit, 

Then the 65 Line of the Triarii appeared all on a ſudden, as if they had an 

out of the Ground. Their Arms were ſhining, and their Strength not exhauſty 

The Manipuli of the two firſt Lines of the Romans, filled up the Spaces betven 

their Triarii, in order to renew the Fight. One may imagine, that never was Bt 

tel fought with more Obſtinacy, ſince the Triarii on both Sides engaged: But at li 

Victory declared in fayour of the Romans. Their freſh Triarii gave a Shout, lid 

itſelf put the Latins who oppoſed them, in ſome Diſorder. Then the Nona 

marched up cloſe to their Enemies, and their Triarii found no difficulty in knocking 


down thoſe of the Latins. After which, they walked over them, penetrated un 


the Manipuli of the other Lines of the ZLatins, whom they found fatigued, and i 
a manner without any Arms; and in ſhort, made ſo great a Slaughter of then, 
with very little Loſs, that ſcarce a fourth Part of their Army was left alive. The 
Samnites, for whoſe ſake this Battel was fought, had no ſhare in it. They cont 
nued drawn up in Battalia, a great way from the Roman Army, at the Foot d 
Mount Veſuvius, and only ſerved to keep the Enemy a little in Fear. So thatal 
the Honour of this noble Action belonged to the two Conſuls. One of them 
increaſed the Confidence of the ſuperſtitious Nomams, by devoting himſelf to 
Death: but the Circumſtances of his Death are differently related by the Hilo 


rians. The greateſt Part of them, make him fall in the midſt of the Latin Suu. 
drons: whilſt others ſay, he was ſacrificed by the Hands of a Roman, who attend 
him. But both Latins and Romans agree in giving us the ſame account of Mar 
bus. It is unanimouſly confeſled, that the Latins would have conquered, had it 
been their General; and conſequently, that Rome entirely owed her Victory to li 
being Conſul, at that time. Which is the moſt glorious Acknowledgment that cu 
be made, of his Valour, Wiſdom, and Experience in War. If unhappy, on tie 
one hand, in having been obliged to ſacrifice his own Son, in order to preſeſe 
Diſcipline among his Troops; he was as happy, on the other, in having * bs 
Country this important Victory. He would much more willingly hayc ſhed hi 
own Blood for her ſake, than have ſeen his Collegue ſhed his. 1.3 
S. XIV. AFTER the Battel was over, the Latins fled for Refuge 55 to Anme | 


0 
* 


! Rerarii.,,  ,  B. gt 8.19 Sortiof Cops 4 reſerve. Th "| 
fis en ſunt. Ubi ſum Aecemſ :: generally ſet to guard he Camp: and were the l 
| Eeppnnnmm——e cnn oo Refuge of the Remax Armies, in great E fernen 

; when the Victory began to turn againſt 8 te 


In Aﬀer-times, the 1 Soldiers were all in- the firſt Lines were grown weak, and { 

wes, und Ferewtarii, as we hall to withſtand the Attacks of the Enemy. 

obſerve hereafter, when we come ta give a'particu- - 66 This City afterwards became ver 

lar Account of the military Art of the ancient Ro- will appear in che Sequel of this Hi ory unde 
o Defeat of Marizs, who hid himſelf in the 
+ 2 2 „ | | 6 
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Crowd. Many of the Campani eſpecially, periſhed that Way. As for the Romans, 
| Decius. The Darkneſs indeed hindered the Soldiers from paying him Funeral Ho- 


ound him covered with Heaps of Dead, and wounded in a thouſand Places; and 
Wis Collegue performed Obſequies for him, worthy of his Rank, and Valour. 

Ss Wuairsr the Latins were flying in Diforder, the [Inhabitants of Laviniuni 
Wnarched from thence, with a Reinforcement for them. They took it for granted, 
© Battcl would not be fought ſo ſpeedily. But before they were all got out of their 
Pates, News was brought them of the Defeat of their Allies. Upon this, their 
eaders immediately turned about, and their Troops followed them. And it is ſaid; 
What Millionius, who commanded them, and was like a Prætor in their Diſtrict, 
reſaw the Storm, which threatned all Latium. Our March, ſaid he to'thoſe 
out him, has not been long, but we ſball pay dearly for it, Nevertheleſs, the 
Wins had not yet loſt all Hopes of ſhaking off the Roman Yoke. The Bulk of 
Wcir tattered Army was aſſembled at Minturnæ, and the reſt followed in ſmall Par- 
es, and cantoned themſelves on the Banks of the Liris, near Mount Maſſicus, 
Wd the Diſtrict of Falernum, in a little Village called 67 Veſcia, not far from Min- 


Bc. There, Numicius, who ſeems to have been the ſole Commander of the 
BE Army, aſſembled his Soldiers, and addreſſed himſelf to them in this manner. 
„Troops have indeed ſuffered a great deal, in the Battel, out of which we have 


. 


ed but our Enemies have ſuffered as much. The Victory has, in appearance, 
calared for them; but, in reality, they ought to look upon themſelues as conquered. 
2 their Conſuls has cauſed his own Son to be put to death, the other has in ef- 

killed himſelf. How many Romans have we left dead on the Plain? - We 


i was brought into Subjecti 
ned to the Dominion of its for 


u Rah , | t me turnæ to Mola. dome by Miſtake, confbund the 
Kuins of old Miaturmæ; and among the reſt, Territory of Petia, wich the Country of the Veni. 

68 This Village was under the Juriſdiction of Be 
| Aurunei, and 15 beyond the Liris, at a little Di: 
tance from Se, an W in Terra di 
+ Lavoro, near the Place where Rocca di Mondragone 
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a little above the Mouth of the Liris. Their Camp was taken, and plundered, Year of 
and a great many of thoſe, who retired to Minturna, wete trod to death in the R 8 15 


f tho it was almoſt Night, their firſt Care was to find out” the Body of the brave Maniivs 
| TorquaTvs, 


: | _ = = Decrivs Mus 
nours, on the Day he had made memorable for his Piety: but the next day, they Confuls. * 
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Year. of Buſineſs to | puniſh the Guilty, and to make his Victory uſeful to his Fellow. Ci 
ROM E zens. He diſpoſſeſſed the Inhabitants of Cepua, Latium, and Privernum, of tg, 


five French Livres, out of the publick Revenues in Campania; which in the wil 


Effect upon his Health, is indeed unknown; but it is certain he fell ſick. Al J 
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old Eſtates ; and diſtributed their Lands among the victorious People: and the jr, 
Plains of Falernum, quite to the River Yulturnus, were alſo diſtributed among ti: 


Bede ius Romans. But Rome had regard to Equity in her Diviſion of the conquered Com. WW : 
Conſul. try. Thoſe, who obtained Lands in Latium, were allowed only two Acres eic o 
on account of their Nearneſs to Rome; but if any one had not his whole tuo v 
Acres in Latium, he was allowed ſome Advantage in the Country of the Pr;,,, 75 
nates, The Romans, who ſhared among them the Lands of Falernum, were . ne 
lowed more, becauſe of their diſtance from Nome; they had each three Acres x1; A 
a Quarter. Nevertheleſs, the Latins and Campanz were not all deprived of the T, 
Eftates, without Diſtinction. The Laurentini, in Latium, and the Campayiy tut 
Knights, were not concerned in the Revolt; and the Cenſuls 59 therefore cot. the 
. nued to them all their Privileges. Nay, this was not all the Romans did for the; 
faithful Knights, who were probably the Flower of the Nobility of the County, 77 


they were made Citizens of Rome, but without Right of Suffrage. And that thy, no- 
Grant might be the more authentick, it was engraven on Braſs; and this Mom ple, 
ment was fixed up, in the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux. The Number of the, 15 
Knights, who continued ſo ſteady in their Fidelity, was 1600 : and an Order yy A 2 
made, that they ſhould each be paid annually, and for ever, the Value 70 of tway WW thei 


muſt have been a conſiderable Sum, at that time. EL 
Arx this glorious, and advantageous Campaign of the Republick was on, 
Manligs returned to Rome. One would have thought, his Virtue, his Valour, ai 
the great Services he had done his Country, muſt have gained him the Hearts of il 
whereas, his extravagant Severity alicnated all the Flower of the Roman Youth fon 
him. Nevertheleſs, it is not to be doubted 7', but he obtained the Honours . 
Triumph, notwithſtanding Livys Silence. Could they be refuſed him, afte: 6M 
many ſignal Conqueſts? Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that never was any Trum 
leſs honouted, or anied with fewer Applauſes. None but the old da 
walked before the Victor; all the Youth abhorred him, as a Parricide, for hig ways 
condemned his on Son to death; and they conſpired together, not to aſſiſt a defe⸗ 
Proceſſion. Nor did Maulius ever recover the Good -will of the Youth ; they bui 
an eternal Hatred to this great Man. Whether his Uneaſineſs at this, had a I 


69 Livy adds, That the Romans renewed their an- reckoning the Penſions of the Campanian Ii Y 
cient Alliances with the Laurentini; and, That the by Denarii, was only to ſhew the Value of tm 


Memory of it was celebrated every Year, on the according to the Money in uſe in his ow in nued 
renth Day after the Feriæ Latine ended; which be- At leaſt, it cannot be ſaid, that Denarii wer df 
gen The fifth of the Calends of May ; that is, the rent in Campauia, in the 413th Year of Nun: f Colle 
Wa... | future Remarks upon the Roman Money, vil u the 8. 
70 The different Editions of Livy vary, as to the turally lead us to treat of the Roman, ot da fire of 
Sum the Republick ordered to be annually paid, to Dexarins: And we will at the ſame time cpu C 
the 1600 Campanian Knights, who had not joined what the Ancients mean by the copper, ad onſe. 
with their Countrymen in their Revolt. Glarean Denariut. In the mean time, we have vau! Triun 
aſſures us, That in ſeveral MSS. of this Hiſtorian, Demarizs, according to its original Valuation, "nl | 
his Wordsare, Denarios naummo, quadragenos quinos, is, as equal to. the Aztick Drachma, or 10 Rind 
and not, Denaries Amn nadringenos, Joe As's. For this we have Plinv's Authority, B, 72 C 
nor; as we read, in moſt of the printed Copies. If c. 3. Drachma Attica, ſays he, Devari! al of Solos 
*1/.95.04.5, it be true, that only 45 Dexari: *® were paid them, 22 pondus. Not that the Denarius unden VWs. 
Arbuthnot. according to the former Reading, Denarios nummos no Alterations ; but this Affair of the ancients It was 
| quadringends quimos, this will amount at moiſt to no ces, requires a more particular Enquiry, wlich Leagues 
more than 25 French Livres, reckoning each Dena- poſtpone for the preſent, and will inſert in the from the 
rius, with Badæut, to be worth a little more than ſequent Volumes. ms. It 
10 Sox's. But the Sum is more conſiderable, ac- 71 The Capizoline Marbles teſtify, thut li 8 wal 
cording to the common Reading, which is, Dexa- triumphed, by theſe Words: T. MANLU5 1 in 2 


1747101. 24 250 Dexarii t; which amount to 225 French Livres, Dx LArixxis, CAMPANEis,  S1DICINEIS; 2 


Arbuthaot. 


we ate not to infer, from Liny's computing this Sow of Lucius, and Graxdſon'of AULUS ſe 
4 Money b Denarii, that therefore theſe Denarii 2 ORQUATUS, me over 
Were in ule at Rome, at this time; ſince the Romans tins, Campani, Sidicini, and Aurunci, 7 /7, 


Years aſter the firſt War with Corthage, when & end, or the 18th Day of Jan), 
"DI Cale? dad Com eee 


© Conſuls. The Deſign of the Hiſtorian in 


rios  nummos Quadringenos, quinquagenos ; that is, A. N. Imrtrios. TorqQuart. A. CDXI. (064 


at the Rate of 10 Son for every Denarins, But, ckis xv K. Junias; that is, 'TiruUs Maxi” 
ik», 


did not beg in to uſe any coined Money, till five the Calends, or the 18th Day of Fant, Ll 
e were omitted, as we have often obſerved. 
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Book XVI. The ROMAN HISTORY. 
whilſt he continued unactive at home, the Antiates took Arms, and made an In- 
curſion upon the Lands of the Republick, in the Territories of Oftia, Ardea, and 
7 Hamm. Theſe Cities were partly in Latium, and partly in the Country of 
the Rutuli, who were ſubject to the Romans. It was therefore Manliuss Buſineſs 
to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of theſe new Enemies; but he, either out of Vexation, 
or on account of his Sickneſs, choſe rather to create a Dictator, than return to the 
War. He nominated 73 L. Paprrius Craſſus, who was then Pretor, to the Dicta- 
@ 7/8; and the latter choſe another L. Papirius, ſurnamed Curſor, to be his Ge- 
neral of Horſe. There was nothing memorable in their Expedition againſt the 
Antiates ; becauſe the Enemy durſt not appear in the Field. The Dictator kept his 
Troops in their Country, for ſome Months, upon free Quarter; and did not re- 
turn to the City, till obliged to go, and preſide at the Election of new Conſuls for 
che next Year. Of | 3 E 
F. XV. Tur Law, which required that one of the Conſuls ſhould always be a 
Pibeian, was then pretty ſtrictly obſerved in Rome. As 74 Tib. e /Emilins was 
now choſen out of the Nobility, ſo Q. Publilius was choſen from among the Peo- 
ple, to ſucceed Manlius and Decius. And it unfortunately happened, that the Ple- 
beian was more expeditious in Conqueſt, and received greater Honours than the 
Patrician. In ſhort, the Latins, tho vanquiſhed, were not quite cruſhed ; and 
W cheir Fierceneſs was increaſed by their Deſpair. Several of theſe unhappy Men, 
= whom Rome had deprived of their Eſtates, were gathered together, ſome near 75 Fe- 
rentinum, where formerly their Diets aſſembled; and others, near Pedum; where 
S they pitched their Camp cloſe to the City, that they might be able to defend both 
together. The two Conſuls choſe their Provinces by Lot: and it fell to Publilius, 
to command the Army which was to act againſt the Latins, in the Neighbourhood 
of Ferentinum ; and to Anmilius, to lead the Troops, which were to lay Siege 
to Pedum, and reduce the Remains of the Rebels. But Publilius finiſhed his Ex- 
pedition much ſooner than his Collegue. He made it the Buſineſs of but a few 


And upon his return to Rome, he obtained a Triumph. It was then cuſtomary al- 
ways to grant it to Generals, after a glorious Campaign; eſpecially if they had 
defeated the Enemy in a pitched Battel, or their Victory had been followed by the 
Reduction of any Nation. And whilſt Publilius was entering Rome in State, his 
cCollegue /Emilins claimed the fame Honour. The Body of Latins he was to en- 
age with, had indeed experienced his Valour, in ſeveral little Battels ; but his Ex- 
pedition was not ended. His Enemies had received Reinforcements from many 
Cities in Alliance with them. Tybur, Præneſte, Velitræ, Antium, and Lavinium, 
had all ſent them Succours; Pedum was yet to be taken; and the Rebels till conti- 
nued in their Entrenchments. Nevertheleſs, c_/ZEmilias, jealous of the Glory of a 
Collegue, who was inferior to him in Birth, came to Nome, i 
| the Senate with Earneſtneſs, to decree him a Triumph. But this immoderate De- 
ſire of an Honour, which did not legally belong to him, was diſpleaſing to the 
Conſcript Fathers. They declared to Æmilius, That he ſhould not have any 
Triumph, till he had forced Pedum to ſurrender, or taken it by Aſſault. How dif- 


72 Cicero ſays, B. 1. De Divin. that the Diſtrict 


or Solonium, was Part of the Territory of Laun- 


vium. In Solonio, qui eſt campus agri Lanuvini. 
It was but twelve Miles, . e. about four French 
Leagues, from Rome. But it was but eight Miles 
| from thence, by the Croſs- ways, according to Feſ- 
tut. It was near, Oftia, Autium, and Ardea. Tt 
| was watered by the Fountain Faturna, now Rivo 
di Patrica, and the River Namicut, or the Numico, 
in the Neighbourhood of S. Abrocolo, Torre Mag- 
| gore, and Cargueto. Marius and Tally had Coun- 

. Bat rn | 122 wy 

73 The Faſti Capitolini, Livy, and Tally, all fa 
that L. Papirins Gra us, ark was then : Proms” 
was made Dictator. The latter ſays it expreſly, in 
a Letter to Pezus. But there is two Years Di 


rence, between the Year of Rome in which he 


9 uy Di@atorſhip, and that in which the Fafti 
it, : 


74 In the old Editions of Livy, Amilias has the 
Prænomen of Titus, inſtead of that of Tiberius. This 
Miſtake ought to be corrected by the Faſti Capitolini; 


and the rather, becauſe he is not the firſt of the - 


milian Family, who had that Prenomen. This Con- 


ſul's Surname is Mamerciuus, which ſome Annaliſts 
have changed into Mamercas. 


75 Tho * Words are, in campis Fenectanis, 
and in ſome Editions Senectanis, we have neverthe- 
leſs thought it beſt to tranſlate them thus, in tbe 
Neighbourhood of Ferentinum. It is difficult to gueſs 
what that Territory was, of which neither Hiſtori- 
ans nor Geographers ſay one Word. And we have 


therefore preſumed, that the Copyiſts have made a 
and that the Hiſtorian's Meaning was, That 
ffe- the Latin were beaten, in the Fields belonging to 
Ferentinum, This was indeed the Rendeg vous of 
that Nation, as has been often obſerved. | 
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Days, to come up with, conquer, and force the Enemy to ſurrender at Diſcretion. 


in order to ſollicit 


Year of ferent were the preceding Conſuls from the preſent ones! Manlius and Decigs 
XO ME nothing at heart, but the Intereſt of the Publick. The one had ſacrificed his , 
CCCCXMV.. Life to it, che other that of his Son. But e,/Aimilius had nothing in. view, by 
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the promoting his own Glory; Publilins's whole Aim was, to aggrangize his 
Q Party. So true is it, that theſe Romans, who are ſo much magnified, had not al 
the ſame. Love of Virtue: as will be yery evident, from what follows. | 
MI, tho a Patrician, ſuffered his Reſentment. againſt the Senats 
to ſtifle the Affection he ought to have had for the Nobility; and his Collegue in 
flamed his Paſſion. He loved the Plebeian Faction; and knew how to take Ady. 
tage of milius s Rage, and turn it to the Advancement of his own Party. $ 
that the two Conſuls both purſued the ſame Point; and aſſiſted one another 1 
humbling the Patriciant. The moſt furious Tribunes of the People never inveigheq 
more bitterly againſt the Authority of the Nobility, than /Zmilius now did, Th, 
uſual Subject of his ſeditious Harangues, was the , unequal Diſtribution the Sen 
had made of the Lands in Latium, and the Territory of Falernum. He inſiſt; 
that the Nobility had a much greater Share of them, than the People: and the 
Diſcourſes: of the enraged Conſul began to create a great deal of Diſorder, Th, 
Senate therefore, under pretence of carrying on the War with the Latin Rebel 
made haſte, to prevent ill Conſequences ;'and ordered c.,Zmzi/ins to nominate 1 
Dictator. He was then firſt Conſul; the Faſtes, which the Conſuls had alternatey, 
each a Month, were at his Houſe. And being ordered to nominate a Dictator, je 
ſeized this. favourable Opportunity of revenging himſelf on the Senate and Ny. 
bility, and choſe his Collegue Publius, who was a Plebeian. Publilius made one 
75 Brutus Sceva his General of Horſe, who was not lineally deſcended: from the 
firſt Conſul Brutus, but was of the ſame Family, and a Plebeian. So that th 
Plebeian Party was now as powerful as ever. It is to be ſuppoſed therefore, thx 
Publilius, who was a great Zealot for the popular Faction, would not let flip th 
Advantages his tranſient Sovereignty gave him to promote it. And he accordingy i 
made it his whole Buſineſs, to eſtabliſh the Rights of a People on a ſolid Foun 
dation, and make them equal to thoſe: of the Nobility, in every Particular. Thi 
he did by three Laws, which he either made himſelf, or revived, and put in E 
cution. ; The firſt was, That the Decrees made by; the People, at the requit f 
their Tribunes, ſhould be. obſerved by all the Subjects of the Republick in gen. 
In the firſt Ages, after the Abolition of the regal Power; there was this difference e 
tween the Decrees of the Roman Senate, and thoſe of the People; that the formt WA 
were general Laws, and extended to all; whereas the latter, were obligatory only. 
on the People. And this had always been Matter of Murmur among the ?/- 
beiang. This Inequality of Power between the Senate and People, had indeed bem 
reformed, in the Conſulſbip of M. Horatius, in the Year of Nome 303: and it vu 
then enacted, That the Patricians ſhould obey the Laws of the People, as the bes- 
ple did thoſe. of the Senate. But this Regulation ſeems to have been afterwas 
neglected; ſince the Dictator Publilius revived it. The ſecond Law he made, ( 
Bounds to the Authority of the Senate, and even ſubjected it to the Power of the 
People aſſembled in Comitia by Centuries. Before Publilius's time, theſe Comitis i 
drew up Laws; but the Senate had a Power of accepting, or rejecting them, 4 


pleaſure. Whereas, that Order was now changed. The Dictator ordered, Tht W oh * 
re Senate. ſhould conſent to the Laws, before they were brought into the Comiti; ed the 
and That the People ſhould put the laſt Hand to them, by their Approbation. AU and 
laſtly, the third Law, Publilius made, reſpected the Cenſors. Theſe Magiſtrae WR; the 
were become powerful in Rome: and this Office had hitherto been confined '0 y bei 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Nobility ; no Plebeian having yet enjoyed it. But the Wi os 
Diktator declared, that ſince the Conſulſbip was divided between the Nobility and 

the People it was much more reaſonable, that one of the Cenſorſbips ſhould i: ak \ 
76. There were always reckoned. to have been ſe- was probably given to this Braus, whom Publilw Who wo 
veral Plebeian Branches of the Brati, in Rome, 'choſe to be his General of Horſe, becauſe be vs w.. At 


who all deſcended from the ſame Stock. Lacins lefi- handed; for that is the Meaning of the Word 
Brutus, who, was. the firſt Tribune of the People, It was ſometimes underſtood-in a good Senſe, 10 | 
made the ch. from which he ſprung, famous; ſometimes in a bad one, as has been before 04 
as L. Brutus, who deltcoyed the Regal Power, ad- ſerved © | 
ded great Luſtre to his. The Surname of Scevs, ON acts 
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| W .1ways be lodged in the Hands of a Plebeian. | And this Law was palled in Form, Ad. ov 
ind a Pleberan was conſtantly joined with a Patrician in that Office, for above S Av 
100 Years after. Thus Publilius ſignalized his Zeal for his own Party. But the 
Ceaate lamented the Loſs of their Authority, and the Patritians publickly declared, Tisaus . 
hat the Dictator had done the Republick more Miſchief by his Laws, than Ser: LI, 12 
ice by his Victories. oy a W „ er 
F. XVI. Tae Senators therefore were bent upon revenging themſelves on . CCCCXV. 
las, whe had contributed ſo much to the Downfall of the Patricians, by his . Bite 
nion with the Plebeians; and they found an Opportunity to do it, as ſoon as unrus, C. 
De new Conſuls entered upon the Government of Rome. Theſe Conſuls were ere 
I. Furius Camillus, Grandſon of the Great Camillus; and C. Menins, a Ple- © 
Jian. The Conſcript Fathers knew how tender Amilius was of his Honour; 
nd therefore attacked him on that Side. In order to ſhew all the Romans, how Lio. 3-8 13. 
Whcoligently this Conſul had diſcharged his Commiſſion of finiſhing the War with 
Ine Latins ; the Senate ordered the preſent Conſuls to undertake again the ſame 
WE ntcrprize Amilius had failed in, and to lay Siege to Pedum; ſince their Pre- 
Neceſſor had not dared to attempt it. This was a mortifying Decree to Ami- 
Ws; and this was not all. Leſt Camillus and his Collegue ſhould be foiled in 
Attempt which the Nobility had at heart; they plentifully furniſhed theſe Ge- 
Perals, with Men, Ammunition, Arms, and Machines. The Conſuls were or- 
Wcred to open the Campaign with this Siege: And they both commanded at firſt 
the ſame Army. But they afterwards ſeem to have ſeparated from one an- 
Wher; and to have commanded each a ſeparate Body, When the Legions march- 
from Rome, the Latins were reduced to ſuch a Condition, that they neither 
Wriſt take the Field to carry on the War, nor could they be content to ſit ſill 
peace. To march out with any Troops, was to give the Romans a Pretence, 
come and chaſtiſe them as Rebels. And how could they ſit down quietly, 
en all they had in the World was taken from them? Fear and Deſpair there- 
e made them wayer between Slavery, and Death; and they choſe a middle 
ay. They ſhut themſelves up in their Cities, and aſſembled no Army; but 
Nee reſolved to affift their Neighbours, if the Romans came to diſturb their 
anquillity, and take their Towns by Force. Theſe were the Diſpoſitions of the 
as of the People in Latium, when Camillus came to Pedum. Upon the Re- 
of his March, ſome Troops hurried away from Tybur and Præneſte, to the 
Wicf of Pedum, came thither before the Forces of the other Latin Cities, and 
raſſed Camillus, when he began to inveſt this City. Nor were theſe the only 
pple of Latium, who haſtetied to relieve the Town which was going to be be- 
ed. The Inhabitants of Aricia, Lavinium, Velitræ, and Antium, all joined 
ether, and took the Road to Pedum. But the Conſul Mænius, wWho covered 
Siege with his Army, prevented theſe Latin Troops, went to meet the Re- 
ecements, and fought them on the Banks of the 79 Aftura, And the Defeat 
heſe Auxiliaries coſt Mænius but a 8 15 Engagement: He attacked then brisk- 
f and diſperſed them. But Camillus did not find it ſo eaſy a' matter to deal with 
5 Tiburtini. Theſe fell upon his Lines, whilſt the Garriſon of Peaum made 4 
. Nevertheleſs, as the Romans were attacked on both Sides, 'rhey faced 
at both ways; and on the one hand put the Tiburtini into Difotder, Who diſ- 
ſed themſelves about the Country; on the other, repulſed the Gartifort of Pe. 
and forced them to retire within their Walls. Nor were they long ſüf⸗ 
d there. Camillus ordered the Town to be ſtormed the ſame Day; and his 
ny being numerous, ſurrounded the whole City at once; and in mort, Peaum 
taken by Aſſault. 1 V 
ö The Names of theſe Conſals are taken from 78 Diadorus Hicnlas has. 80 C ee 
rumphal Tables, on which it is recorded, that Name into that of Mamlia rm. 
4 Camillus was the Son of Spurias Camil. 9g The River Aſtra, or, as/othtrs.” Stars, wa- 
who was the firſt Man raiſed to the Dignity of tered the Pomptin 57 which is at preſent a 
o. And conſequently, he was the Grandſon Part of the C di. Roma. It diſcharges itſelf 
e Great Camllas, the Beliverer of Rome. We into the Taſcan Sea, and retains,. to this Day, its old 
it neceſſary to obſerve this, in order to prevent Name, Which it communicated to a ſinall Tfland, 
ounding the two Lucius Camillas's, which are near the Mouth of it, fix Miles beyond The Pro- 
hd 10 the Faſti Capizolini, and taking ther montory of Arges, between that City, and Circemm. 
bo Los Mans cond, codes Cicero had a Country-houſe there; and was ſurpriz- 
ed and killed near it, by Anthony's Emiſſaries, 
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' Braſs, to be erected for them, in the Place where Harangues were made to the bu 
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but to conſider, how we ſhall keep this unirattable F 
ture; and 


louſy. It is caly to imagine with what Acclamations the two Conquerors were j. 


Fourth of the Calends of October, for having conquered the Pedani, and Tibury, 
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ITnex the-Confuls improved the Victory they had gained, over different Nag, 
They united their Legions in one great Body, and with, theſe formidable Fon 
over-run all Latium. Wherever they came, the Cities either ſurrendered at Dl. 


their Incurſions, till there were no more Places to be reduced, or rebellious Cu 
tons to be ſubdued. They placed ſtrong Garriſons every where, and returned u 
Rome, with great Glory, after having finiſhed a War, the Romans had (© much 
dreaded ; and brought choſe Neighbours into SubjeQion to Rome, wha never d 
her more Service, in the Character of Allies, than they were compelled to d 
and were always ready. to deſert her in her Diſtreſs, either out of Pride, or Jes 
ceived in Rome. Triumphs were decreed them, on different Days, and for di 
ferent Victories. L. Camillus is ſaid to have entered Rome in Triumph, on 7, 


and C. Mænius, two Days after, for having defeated the Antiates, Lavininſy 
and Veliterni. And as the Victory of the two Conſuls was complete, and thei 
dortant, the Romans thought proper to honour them with a lait 
hing Monument. The Republick ordered two Equeſtrian Statue y 


and diſtinguiſ 


It had hitherto been a rare thin 


ple. | 
ſo glorious Marks, of DiſtinCtion. 


AFTER this, the Conſuls, having y 


employed it in determining the Fate of the Conquered. Camillus had had the grebe h 


g, to honour Generals, with ſo durable, a 
ret ſome time to continue in their Ofc 798 
Hence 


Hand in the Conqueſt of Latium; and he gave the Senate his Opinion of the ion o 
Rome ought to make of the Subjection of the Latins. His Speech was this, T1 _—_ 


Gods, and the Valour of our Soldiers, have at length put an end to the Wau 
were forced to make with the Latins. Our Enemies were defeated on the Bau 
the Aſtura. Pedum is taken, all the Cities in Latium are ſubdued. Antium, iv 
Territory of the Volſci, is ſurrendered at Diſcretion, and all our Congqueſts a: ki 
cured by ſtrong Garriſons. Thus our Work is completed. Nothing now rn cauſe 
eople in Obedience for tht þ ad : 


gans 
ſorch- 
s cal 


word 
ublick 
ere g. 
ink th 
laces, 


whether we ſpall make a ſevere Uſe of our Right of 2 2 1 4 
Fl or ie vl * 


Gods have put it in your Power to determine whether there ſhall be, 8 
„ 


ture, any. ſuch Place as Latium in the World, or not. Tou may ſecure you: ©. 
from the Latins, either by exterminating, or by pardoning, them. Tate your ( en, 
| therefore. Tou may, if you pleaſe, aboliſh the very Name of 4 People, ulm li nn, 
have ſo often made uſe of in your Armies; and make the Land, which has provi: 2 
fo many brave Men to defend it, nothing but @ vaſt Deſert: or you may imat: hin fe 
Anceſtors, remove the Conquered to Rome, and by granting them the Privilg i" ** 
© Citizens, incorporate them with us; and make both Nations but one People, gbr: 
one Republick. | How fine an Opportunity now offers itſelf, Conſcript Fathers Wes wit: 
jon to raiſe your Glory, by increaſmg the Number. of your TE; And whit if 22 HOW 
 Yernment Io ſafe, as that, wherein the People obey with Pleaſure ; and Gul Lee, 
- quickens and inuigorates the Subjects in the Diſcharge of therr Duty ! Bu ſp, d 
f ß 
e People: concerned, are wavering between Hope and Fear. B. de 
© therefore ifs, determining their Fate; that, ſince. they continue to tremble with iſ" «nn 
 ' peftation:of..th, they may either meet their Puniſhment without Reſiſtance, " ae 
TY 1255 le Effects of your Bounty, with Tranſport. It is our Buſineſs 10 nner K 
 Tatins c mit to your Mill and Pleaſure ; it is yours, to decree what jus In 
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moſt condluceve to the publick Good. 60 
ITunus ſpake Camillus. His Diſcourſe ſufficiently ſhewed, that he inclined 
Clemency: and the ableſt Men in the Senate, were, in general, of his Opi 
But the Caſe of all the Latin Cities was not the ſame; - ſome were more? 
minal than others; and it was therefore thought proper to make a differen 
the manner both of rewarding, and puniſhing them. It was determined 10 
mine particularly into all the Reaſons the Republick had, to pardon ſome, chu 
others, and reward the moſt faithful. The Inhabirants of Lavinium were! 
aud were ſuffered to worſhip their own Gods, bus v 
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Condition, 
ſhould be in common 
gia, Nomentum, and Pedum, 
Lavinium, i. 
Privilege of 


the Taſculani, 
was now confirmed to them. 


| Country, for the Faults of only a 


that the 30 Wood and Temple, 
between them, and the Romans. 
obtained likewiſe the ſame Favour: with thoſe. 
their Soldiers had the L.Fvzvs Ca- 


e. their. Cities were made 5" Roman Municipia, 
of the miLLvs, C. 


being incorporated in the Legions, ſhared all the Advantages 
Roman Soldiery, and were no longer upon the Foot of 82 Auxiliaries. As for 
they had formerly obtained this Favour of the Republick, and it 
3 Not that there were none among them, who had 
7 joined zealouſly in the Revolt, but the Romans would not condemn a whole 
| few Revolters. 
of Yehire, was more offenſive to the Senate. | 
= Color for above a hundred and fifty Years : and had, notwithſtanding this, de- 
certed her Metropolis, and joined with the Enemies of Rome. 
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which they had dedicated to Juno, Year of 


1. © Ari. RO 
The Inhabitants of _—_ * 


The Caſe of the Inhabitants 
This City had been a Roman 


Beſides, they 


ere an untractable People, and had often revolted from the Republick : and 
hey were therefore treated with Severity. The City of Velitræ was razed, its 
eenate removed. into another City, and all its Inhabitants ordered to ſettle, on 

Whc other Side of the Tyber. If any of them preſumed to paſs that River, he 


= $ When Idolatry began to ſpread in the World, 
hc Pagan Deities had no other Temples, but the 
BT ops of Mountains, Hills, and Plains. The Word 
BT ple, ſignified in general, any Place which was 

Wonſecrated by Ads of Religion. After this, the 

Wilcice and Gloomineſs of Woods, was thought 
ore agreable to the Recollection, which the Celebra- 
on of the Myſteries of Paganiſm required. The 

eople therefore 
Wacrifices, made their Vows, and Prayers, and, in 
word, performed all the religious Worſhip they 
Wublickly paid their Gods, in them. Theſe Woods 
ere generally planted upon Eminences ; and ſome 
ink they were not called Luci, becanſe very light 
laces, but for a quite contrary Reaſon ; namely, 
cauſe they were ſo thick that the Rays of the Sun 
Would not Pact thro? them. But others ſay, the 
gans held their Aſſemblies there in the N git, by 
orch-light; and that a facred Wood, or Grope, 
as called Lzcas, from thence. Not long after 
_, Buildings were erected in Honour to tile pro- 
e Deities. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral Nations, as the 
ant, Greeks, Daci, and Getz, retained the old 


I uſtom, for ſeveral Ages. The Perſiaus, who wor- 
oed the Sun, thought it would be diſreſpectful in 


em to ſhut up this pretended itinerant Divinity, 
thin four Walls; quod majeſtatom Solis putarent 
lis tectorum angaſtiis. coerceudam, ſays Strabo, 
15. Theſe People, ſays Cicero, De Legib. B. 2. 
ocght it unlawful, to confine; thoſe ſuperior Be- 
ss within. ſo narrow a Space, whoſe Dominion 
as boundleſs as the Univerſe: Non eſſe parietibus 
cludendos Deos, quibus ownia deberent eſſe patentia 
llbera, guorumyue hic mundus omnis templum eſ- 
4 downs. The Romans themſelves did not be- 
n to build Temples, 9p ny to the ſame Varro, 
quoted by St. Auſt. de Civ. 

er the 1 70th Year of Rome. Centum ſeptuaginta 
uns amis ritu Perſico, Templis, fimulachris, Deo- 
mque flazuis,. Mg f,; Which if true, it will 
cellarily follow, That the Temples; of Fanut, 
upiter Feretrius, Fupiten Stator, Quirinus, c. 


* 


cre. not conſecrated Places. It is probable, they 
ere then looked on only as yenerable Monuments, 
lich preſerved the Memory of ſome ſignal Action. 
bus the 2 of erecting the Temple and Sta- 
e of Janus Bifrons, -was only to perpetuate the 
lemory, of the Union of the. Romans, and Sabines, 
; der the ſymbolical F igure of two Faces, which 
Tc giyen to one God, And after the Romant had 


tinued. to 
r their religious orſhip ; 


; Which they paid, from 
ne to time, to the Deity Arg 


ormed their Ceremonies, and 


to worſhip their domeſtick Gods. 


Dei, B. 4. c. 36. till 


eted. at Rome, in the Time of the firſt Kings, O 


acted: Temples: to Mars, Diaua, & c. they ſtill; ticular Account of the 
5 art, ſacred Groves, or Woods, "and Goverunicnt of the Mznicipra, in this Volume; 


Which preſided. in theſe 


* . . . | | 
lanien.. G 
4 % 
— 5 . ; 9 Fo — 


gloomy Places. Cicero makes it to have been en- 
joined by a Law, which he ſays he took out of the 
old Laws of the Pontiſicen. CONSTRUCTA A Pa- 
TRIBUS DELUBRA HABENTO, Lucos IN AGRIS HA- 
BENTO, ET LARUM SEDES. So that Rome had her 
ſacred Woods, even within the City. The Groves 
of Venus, Funo Lucina, Veſta, &c. were all vene- 
rable Places among the Romans. We learn, from 
an old Inſcription, that one Egerius of Tuſculum, 
dedicated the Grove of Diana, in the Foreſt of A- 
ricia. Cicero, Pro Domo ſua, ſpeaks of two Gtoves 
which were planted on the Ground on which Man- 
lius Capitolinus's Houſe formerly ſtood. The Woods 
of Alla had their own Prieſts. Even moſt private 
Families made it a Matter of Religion, to have 
ſome Place of Retirement to itſelf, ſurrounded 
with ſome Trees, where they uſed, at certain times, 
Theſe Woods 
were ſo much revered, that it was thought impious 
to prune or cut any of the Trees, unleſs ſtruck with 
Lightning: And then the Part ſo ſtricken was cut 
off; and the doing it was called conlucare lucum. 
And'this Operation was attended with the expiatory 
Sacrifice of a Swine. Caro, De re ruſtica, gives us 
the following Account of the Rites uſed, and the 
Form of Words pronounced, at this Sacrifice. 
Porco piaculo faceto, fi Deut, f Dea eſt, quojum il- 
lad ſacrum eſt, uti tibi jus ſiet porco piaculo facere, 
illinſce ſacri coercendi ergo. umce rerum ergo; 
frve ego, five quis juſſu meo facerit, uti id recte y Mt 
tum ſiet. Ejus rei ergo, te hog porco piaculo immo- 
lando, bonas preces precor, uti fies wolens propitius 
mibi, domo,  famulieque mee, liberiſque meit. Ha- 
rumce rerum ergo, macte hoc porco piaculo immolands 


efto. Ei! £10 295381 ; n n 
ln The Privileges granted by the Romans, to the 
Municipia, or Manicipal Cities, were more or leſs, 
according to the Services they had done the Repub- 
lick. The Hiſtorians have ſnhewn us the Difference, 
in ſeveral Parts of their Hiſtories. The Citizens of 
ſome Municipia, had only the Title of Roman Ci- 
tizent, without any of the Advantages of being ſuch. 
thers enjoyed all the Privileges annexed to this 
Title, without the: burdenſome Duties of Roman 
Citiæens. They could ſtand Candidates for Offices, 
were enrolled in the Tribes, had a Right of Suffrage, 
and ſerved in the Army only 


_ Foot of Le- 
giomaries; and had therefore a Right to afpire at mi- 


I fi ces. And at the ſame time, they enjoyed 

che free US of — own gs me with re- 
pect to Religion and Polity. E give a par- 

: ights, Origin, Immunities, 
and ſhew the Difference between them and the Co- 
Mr e een OOO Fen SHBY 
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Year-of was 6bliget3 to pay 1000. Aſer of Braſz, and he was 54 liable to be ſeized, ay 
R OM E kept Priſoner, till Payment was made. The Lands of their Senators were iy, 
ad among a new Colony of ' Romans, who were ſent thither; and theſe ney 
D Ss Inhabitants rebuilt it, in the ſame manner, it was in before. Antium was ot 
r, ©... puniſhed+ with ſo much Severity. This City had indeed been a Roman Colby 
Cen. ever ſince the Year of Nome 286, and had often forgotten the Gratitude it oyy 
the Republick. Nevertheleſs, its old Inhabitants were permitted to live in it tg, 

gether with the new, if they pleaſed; and to continue in their own Hou 
Flr. B. 1. But the Galleys, in the Port of Antium, which the Inhabitants called their Fl 
OI were removed from thence. They had indeed only fix Ships of War in al. 
but ſix Galleys were at that time thought a great Armament. The Romans cu. 

ried ſome of them into their own Ports, and burnt the reſt. As to the Bry 

Beaks, with which theſe Veſſels were armed, for fighting, the Conſul Mzyjy 

| adorned the Tribune of Harangues with them, from which the Conſuls and J. 
. bunes made their Speeches to the People: and theſe Beaks of Ships, which wer 
placed there, by way of Ornament, gave this Tribune, which was looked on x 
the Sanctuary of Juſtice, the Name of 55 Roſtra. In ſhort, the Right of (ij 
Senſbip was alſo granted to the whole Colony of the Antiates, on Conditin, 
they went no more to Sea. As for the Inhabitants of Tybur and Præneſte, th 
Romans deprived them of all their Lands: but the Senate did not paſs this ft. 
vere Sentence upon them, ſo much on the account of their late Revolt, as 0 
the Aſſiſtance they had formerly given the Gaus, in Breach of the Fidelity the 
owed the Republick. And laſtly, all the Latzns in general were forbidden a 
ſembling their Diets as uſual, making Intermarriages in different Cities, and ft. 
ting up common Markets and Fairs for Trade. Thoſe of 35 Funds, and 87 fn. 
miæ, had alſo the Right of Citigenſbip granted them, but not a Right of Suffix, 
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82 By Auxiliaries, were then meant only the Form of an Amphitheatre. We gueſs fo, h i 
Troops. of the Allies. Afterwards, this Word fig- Reverſe of one of Azgnuſtus's Medals, which 5,5 WW 
nified the Troqps hired by the Republick. But thoſe above; that is, in caſe this Tribunal was not altered 

the Confederates furniſhed, were not ſb, as has been. between the time we are here ſpeaking of, and it 
— 97 —A—· ·A⁰· w.. Reign of that Emperor, which was above three Cet 

83 In ſeveral Editions of Livy, we read, aſque ries aſter it. This Place was called a Temple, & 

ad mille paſſunin, inſtead of aſpue ad mille ponds; as cauſe it was conſecrated by the Aagurt. Ales 

if the Hiſtorian intended to fignify, that the Velitrani wards, Statues were erected here, in honour tothob 
were not ſuffered to come 1000 Paces on this fide who had made themſelves famous for the Sem 


ty, ane ga vis of. ing eint. they had done the ROE. 25 1 
84 The Puniſhment inflicted-on the refractory, is 86 The City of Funds ſtood between Fm 
efſed- thus; at eius qui eit Tiberim and Terrasina, and between the Liris and tbe Il 
| in the Territory of Cæcubum, and near The 
o, an Muy. It gave Name to a Lake which diſc 
itſelf into the Sea. The Lands of Fundi, how 
marſhy, were planted with Vines, which prod 
- excellent Wines, which were famous among 
Ancients, | e e 1 
87 Formie was founded, according to der 
a Colony of Lacedemorians, who at firit 6% 
nd the Name of h from its convenient Fot: J 
. Pliny and Fru, approve of this Etymolog)- 
ildbedi- City was in the 8 wrench, bee 
Me- Fundi, and Minturne, Tüe Town of Mo 1 
built upon the Ruins of it, after it had been Nat 
was by the Saracens. This ancient City gave 1 cot | 
| al- to the Hints in its Neighhourhood, and to the 71 
Ge 2 e Cicero had near it, at a little“ 
| } N * . Ty 3 Fon 221317 Tz <7} 1 
People, ſtood upon Pillars, and was of the my 
8 1 . 
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ther in the Comitia by Tribes, or Centuries z which was a Privilege 88 ſome- Year of 
imes granted to the Municipal Towns. The Senate did this, to reward the RO M E 
onſtant Fidelity of theſe two Nations, who had always given the Roman Ar- 88 
nies a free Paſſage through their Lands. As for the Cities of Campania, as LFoxiusC- 


me, and Sueſſula, they were put upon the ſame Foot as Capua; i. e. all their * 
ands were given away, and this whole rich Province divided among the Ro- 
ant. Thus a three: Years War ended in- the Subjection of two [fine Coun- 
ies to the Republick, Thus the Latins, ftoln being the Allies of .Rome, be 
ime her Subjects. 


88 Fundi and Formie, were therefore ſome of only the Honour of being ſtiled Roman Citizens, 
boſe Municipal Towns, whoſe Inhabitants had but noke of the Privileges annexed to that Title. 
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1 Ph B. 5. that P. Licinins Calons, who was of forced the two Conſ#ls to have recourſe to tif 
5 ian 
1 Fear 354 "Zonares affirms, that King Servins Tui. choſen, to fill up the Places of the Senators, F 


__  Faviau Family to the Senatorial Dignity. To which riti Sexatores quondam in oppro 
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OM E had never yet been in a better Condition, to attempt the (4 
queſt of all Italy, than now. The domeſtick Seditions which hu 
long diſturbed her Quiet, were perfectly appeaſed. Theſe Comm 
tions had been, for the moſt part, excited by the Inequality the Nobility had ke | 

up between the People and themſelves. For ſome time, the Patricians had umi 
all the Honours and Dignities of the Republick. Hence thoſe violent Shocks vu 
had like to have brought it to Ruin. The P/e2bezans had been, more than once, ou 
into ſeditious Separations, compelled to leave their Country, and abandon Nome tot 
Violence of their Oppreſſors; and they had afterwards conſented to return, on (ul 
dition they ſhould be treated with more Moderation, and enjoy ſuch a Proportion 
Power for the future, as would make their Reſidence in the City more tolcrilhi 

Afterwards, the People made incredible Efforts to bring their Authority to be qu 
in all Particulars, to that of the Nobility; and had ſuceeeded. The Plebeiant l 
now ſo far gained their Point, that they ſhared all the Offices in the Reputithſ 
with the Patricians. One of the two Confuls:was choſen out of the NobiiniM 
the other, out of the People. There were Pleleian Quzſtors,nand (Ai 
well as Patrician. The Cenſorſbip was now very lately divided between the 
Parties. Indeed the Sefiatc, generally ſpeaking, conſiſted * of Perſons choſen ai 
of the Nobility : But then the People had their: Tribunes, and their Conti, Wi. 
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But _ cancies-of.thoſe Senators, whom Tarquis ib 
nevertheleſs, ſome Plebeiaus were continually ad- had; ſacrificed to his Revenge, or his Suſi 
mitted into it, 2 ſince they had ſhared the But Dion. Hal. obſerves on that Occaſion, tui 
Honours of the Carule Magiſtracies with the Pa- two Conſals ranked theſe New-comery anon 
triciant; as we learn from D. Hal. B. 7. where he Nobility, before they raiſed them to the Diznn 
is ſpeaking of the Power the Commons aſſumed of Senators. This was what Targuin ile l 
© citing Coriolawns to appear before their Tribunal. done, when to the two hundred Senators of 1 
This was the firſt time, ſays that Author, the Peo- iat and Tatius's Creation, he added -anoth l 
ple uſurped the Right of Jodging a Patrician.  Af- dred, which he took out of the moſt config 
der this, the Tribanes of z eople took upon them Plebeian Families. So that theſe different Prod 
to ſummons any Citizen whatſoever, to appear be- tions did not deſtroy: the old Cuſtom, eſtablilel 
fore the Comitia by Tribes. As much as the Power Romalus, of admitting none, bat the prime Nd 
' "of the Plebeians was thereby increaſed, ſo much ty, into the Senate. They ought only to be d 
_ © did that of the Nobility loſe, of its ancient Luſtre; dered, as Marks of Diſtinction, which Servi, 
e © eſpecially ſinee the former had been admitted into [z#s, and Tarquiz the Firſt, thought fit to i 
© the" Senate, Prieſthood, and ſupreme  Dignities in on the Plebeians, As to the Creation, in þ 
te Republick. But it is difficult to aſſign the exact and Yalerins N Conſwlſhip, the Necelil 
Date of this Revolution. We only learn from the Times, and the Want of 3 Fam 


ExtraQion, was an old Senator, in the beiant, an hundred and fixty four of whom! 
it made it a matter of Merit with the People, that Tarquiz the Proud had deſtroyed. Accordif 
I had Incorporated ſeveral Plebeiaus by Feſtus, the Plebeians were admitted into the 
min the Senate. According to Saetomiut, in his Life from the time that the Republick was gy 

of Auguſtus, ch. 2. Tarquin the Firſt raiſed the Oc- Ailitary Tribunes. His Words ＋ ge ] 
obrio fuerunt, . 
be adds, that Servius Tullius afterwards made it no- -Keges ſibi lagebaut, ſublege e guos in 
dle. If we have the true Text of Suetoniut, it will Pablico baberent, ita 7 e i £05, Confuldl 
follow from thence, that the Senate did not then as Tribuni Militam Conſular: Paula 
© conſiſt, only of Farrici aus. Feſtas affirms, that Bra- jandtifimes fibi quoſque Patriciorum, & diu 
i, and Valerias Poplicols his Collegue, choſe out BEIORUM,' gebaut. If we may be allowed 
©" themoſt conſiderable of the Plebeians, or, according our ConjeQures, concerning an Affair 
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Bool XVII. Tu ROMAN HISTORY. 


which they had the whole Power, by means of the Number of their Suffrages. 
The late Law, which gave them a Right to confirm of difannul the Decrees of the 
Senate, was a great Counterpoiſe to the Power of the Conſcript Fathers. Nay, the 
Plebeian Party might be ſaid to have had the Advantage over the Patrician, had 
got the Prætor, who was the ſole Judge of all Civil Affairs, been choſen only out 
of the latter. So that, all things conſider d, the Ballance hung very even between 
the two Orders in the Republick; and the Advantages of the one, ſeemed to be 
ſuffciently compenſated by the Prerogatives of the other. For this Reaſon bath 
Parties were quiet. There was no Appearance of Diſcontent, on cither Side z nor 
any Neceſſity of having Recourſe to Factions, in order to guard againſt reciprocal 
lavaſtons. It muſt be granted, that the Conqueſts of Noms had been often retarded 
by inteſtine Broils. But now, a perfect Equality between the two contending Bo- 
ies, gave her Tranquillity : And in this Situation of Affairs at home, ſhe was 
Wwholly at Liberty, to purſue the Welfare of the Publick. 


ABROAD, the Dominion of Rome was conſiderably increaſed, ſince the Con- 
nueſt of Latium, and the Reduction of Campania. The Latins were no longet 
onſidered barely as Allies, which were only obliged to furniſh the Roman Armies 


onquered Subjects, -whole Cities, generally ſpeaking, being now either 2 Colonies 
r Municipia, were in a manner become one Body with the Romans; and paid the 
e Ancients have not given us a full Knowledge; Tribes, or Centuries, and had the Privilege of voting 
is probable,' the Senatorial Dignity became com- in all the Elections made in them. I hey partooj 
on to the Nobility and People, when the Repub- of the Feaſts and Sacrifices which were made in the 
ck began to be governed by Decempiri; ſince the Name of the People: And were ſubject to thoſe 
Decemwirate was divided between them. The Se. Civil and Religious Cuſtoms which were authorized 
ate was generally filled up with thoſe who had by the Lawgivers.” Private Right, or Jus Priva- 
den honoured with the .Magiſtracy.' In proof of tum, and Tus Quiritium, comprehended all the fun- 
is, ſee Twlly's Oration for Cluentius, and that De damental Laws which were made in favour of pri- 
tots, againſt Yerres. 1 WY, Fate Perſons; all Privileges, Immunities; Prehemi- 


Treg annexed to the Colonies, and Manici- of Roman Citizens. It was a Sort of Code, which 


y only confound the Reader. The more obſcure ditions, of Contracts, Covenants, Wills, Mort- 
Matter is, the more proper it muſt be, to treat gages, Prei riptions, Guardianſhips, Marriages, Suc- 
it in a methodical Manner, and with all poſſible ceſſions, Inheritances, private Property, as well in 
nc. In order then to come to a right Un- Immoveables as Moveables, the Authority of Pa- 
anding of the Privileges which the Roman Co- rents over their Children, Families, Adoptions, and 
and Maunicipia were entitled to, it is nec in a word, of whatever related to human Society. 
_ to know exactly what it was which was anci- 3aly. The Title of Roman Citizen, and the Pri- 
„ called the Right of Roman Citixenſbip. What Mins 5 inſeparable from it, were not confined to 
"EE have collected from the Hiſtorians of old Rome, the City and Territory of Rome. The Roman Co- 
dis Subject, is as followss. weer which the Republick planted in the conquered 
. Among the Remas Citizens themſelves, ſome Cities, with the 1 of Senate and People, pre- 
ben ecched the Right of Cirizen/bip without ferved the fame Nu, 
Reſerve; and their State vras moſt advantageous. vantages: but With this Difference, between the In- 
moſt honourable : Argue ii erat optima lege, in habitants of Rome, and them, That the latter par- 
Lagpage of the Latin Authors. Others were took only of Private Rigbr, and the Privileges an- 
oored with the Title of Citizens of Rome, with need to what the Ciuilians call Tas Quiritium. No 
ere or leſs Limitations; Et ii von eramt optima does it appear, that the Roman Colonies, at leaſt in 


ome, were enrolled in the Tribes might be in- were « 4 
into the Legion, and aſpire at Civil and Mi- they preſerved th . of 
7 Honours. But this was not the Caſe'of the 27% ànd of ſtanding Candidate 
ed. men. Though they were incorporated in the ig But it is pat 
Tribes, they had no Right to ſtand Candidates mier was obliged pa 
the Dighities of 'the:Republick, as we ſhall have lick, and to fur * 
aon to opſerve in another Place. Number gular Iro | 
My, The Right of Romas Citi venſbip, moſt ex- ders of the Conful:t,.: or 8 1 the Wants of 
iyely. underſtood, comprehended hat the old State. Whether the Citizens of a Remays Colo- 
Pilians, called Jus publicum, or Pabliat Ri 7 Een 
Jus Privatums, i, e; Private Riębr. T ub- 
Right atoſe from the Laws and Cuſtoms which f 
ted to Religion, Government, and Policy. By 
ue of theſe. Laws the Raman Citizens became 
leck to the Cenſau, and all the Formalities which 
Pipanied it. They were: obliged to contribute @ 


31% ] Dll „ 
* dg 8 9 * r a _ — 


de publick Welfare of the State, to the -utmo! A 
her Power; and. were matriculated- into the exe 
. They alone were, by way of Diſtinction, 

Ntted to ve th Republick in the Roman Le-. of Proletars 
7. They were admitted to the Honours of the 


diltracy, and into the Comitia, either by Curia, 0 


. 


with ſuch Succours, as were demanded of them. They were become a kind of 


2 The Accounts: moſt Moderns have given us. of nencics, and other Adyantages annexed to the Quality 


, are 10 very different from one another, that 3 for the Citizens, the Matter, Form, and 
Con 


. The former lived--in the City, or Territory the” firſt Ages, and that we are now treating of, 
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ſame Regard to the Decxees of the Senate, VVV and + 
h of th Sete. as em ee WE 2 Us 


oe ee g 


med th . ae e 1 8 + 


in conquered 9 ar 0 , 
means eaſed herfelf” of the Burden of « great when he Tell tht Caſo reduced Comm gy 
+ Condition of the Latin Ciries ; 10 that the havin 


A 


=o: of "indigent and turbulent Plebetans: X 

probable, that this Mob, which ns Gicws qi joveſted] with any Magiltracy there ay 
oo, 5 o Attic. B. 10. was | on. as the Year, was enoogh, to make any Man a Row, 
| I Refuſe of Rome, ſhould acquire a Privi- ew. According to Strabs, the Due 2 

Nin their A. rr which they did not en- __ in a Latin City, gave thoſe w 
their native City? And What is here obſervod 1 to them, the Right of Romay Ca 

7 the Romas Colonies, with relpet to the Soldiery his Author lays, that the 1 of Vu an- 

of obtained the d t of Latinity- inſomuch, adds =] 

chat the having been an Baile, or Dreeftor, i n ſub 


will hold mach ftrony ger, in relation to the Right 
voting in the Cemitia, — ſtanding for M 
It is — known that this Right belonged only to City, was enough to create 2 Man, 4% fag, , 
thoſe Citizens, who were incorporated in the Triber. Roman Citisen. And there is therefore moreresy 
uently, the Reman Colonits had no Claim to to believe, that the Roman Colonies enjoyed the Fa 
it, till Salim: Ceſar, and after. him, Cneiur P 5 | Advantages, that were given to the Latin oy 
Straho, + raed the whole Right of. Citze 10 which Were inferior to them. Whether the Peopl 
moſt of the ns in Trig Then the nes Who had this Right of Latinity, were tributary 
were incorporated in the Tribes, and bee the Rome, Hiſtory does not inform us. But it is w 
fall Right of: yating end ſtanding Candidates in the preſumed, that they were, as to this particular, th 
Cemitig. As to the. Form of 2 peculiar on the ſame Foot as the Rowan Colonies, At] 
to the Colowies, it is evident, from the Teſtimony of it's certain, that, paths. bub the old Conventiny 
the Roman Writers, that — ſubmitted to the Ro- they ſupplied the Republick with as many Sols 
man Laws; that. 1 OS as were given in time of War, as ſhe demanded of them. 
them, either by the People, 1 9 ar rye Büch, The Lands conquered by the Repb 
Trinmviri, who. were monty were very frequently given for a Subſiſtence, y 
to make the Diſtribution of the 717 to * of thoſe old Soldiers, who were no longer abletove i 
8 1 . Ser Standards of the new Co- Arms, or had ſeryed- as long as the Laws qm ii 
rates, or rather Commi fliqners Hence the Afirary Colonies,: which differed iny i 


apfind by the publick, were ta provide for the thoſe we have mentioned, only in the Choice c hs 
1050 Order of the Colo 9), BY by fixed, Regulations. Perſons, of whom they conſiſted. | at tn 
fer this, they choſe out ſome grave 5 5 7 | Gthly, As there were two . forts of Cola e R, 


W hom they committed the Care of ſeeing thoſe Laws thee were two ſorts Sate: which both . 
So that every Gyre had its Fug ang © rence; that one ſort were r included in K 
| 2 1 Adilen Pontifices, aud Pri 7 alter K Tribes, nor ſuffered to vote kt the Comitia 1 2 
Roman Model. And in order ta make the Remayal conſequently could not be promoted to Mah * 
of the Roman C olowies the more . to 8 ces, . oe it is certain, accordin ig oi * 


2a and other Editices were often taiſed in 1 that the Citizens of theſe privileged Wn, 
RT on (4 4 Right tbe comer in th Lp. Ws 
s, they in a manner their own Coun of: Manicipia enjoyed all t 000 

ins ſtrange Land. Thus Oye Zn had thei annexed to the Roman Citiæ enſbip, eſpeculh ue 4 


Capitol, Cireus's, and Amphi \New- regard to the Right of contracting Marriage = I 
"comers took Pleaſure in pa 2 — 2 +. the manner of 2 Romans, and that of (it 
- Rivers and Hills of their 2 75 59 or Mather andidates for the Dignitics of the Republick. 1-8 

ity, 40 thoſe of their new <a he ences R ſeveral ook . 
ketsined their 1 Tonga, and the angie rt Article. Among others, it inforfns us, WINS! the 


toms of t when the Right of 5 had been given wie den he 
«a: Amo 17 85 Laus Cities, by the F — Law, they lid 88S zo | 
Rep ck, the old Formalities, they uſes 10 obſer, in WIN Cirize: 
riages-. Moreover, it was no uncommon thin WE uber . 


— of Reme to marry in the Mwnicipio. Wl 
articular is indiſputable, ſince 1 Joy | 
Mlle was: Diffoter at E aumpiune, at the fant wan 
7 that he ſtod for the Caxſa//bip at Rowe. THING 
habitants of theſe Manioipre were only debe 
in Cenis by Cure. This Privilege | 
ny ta thoſe: who refided in Rome, To wid 
Rs CR Pres ly hl 
e of theſe üll it 0 
renqunced all their ten, 5 Fea d ſubmit | 
be: entirely. governed! by the Roman Laws. 
were then a Part of the Demeſnes of the Ran 
lick, became Poprins Funda, as the old Cie 
ſpeak; ; that1:is, they. voluntarily. bound then 
101 Obey the Romer: Law. The nad | 
udn rennined their oun Cuſtoms, and Laws. 
celehrated omar Hiſtorians Sew vs) tht | 
was; the difference between theſe two forts forts of! 
2 To convince Oomſebves, that 125 
t enjoyed...noi mare than the bare Title | 
continued to f 
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rentinum a 5 
free Exerciſe of their ancient Cuſtoms, than to pur- 


ſe the Privileges annexed to the Right of Citi- 
hone by fubniitting to be governed by the Roman 


wr” Aulus Gellinr,” B. 16. ch. 13. deſcribes the 
former ſort of Municipia, thus. The Inhabitants 
ue Municipia, ſays be, were Roman Citizens. 
31. ibey governed themſelves by their owh Laws, 
and enjoyed 1 the Title of Roman Citizens, wit h- 
out the Privile 
ſubject to an rden, 4 
ze Roman People were obliged to furniſh ; becauſe, 
bey bad not made themſelves entirely dependent on 
1e Republik. His Words are; Municipes ergo 
* Cives Romani ex Municipiis, Legibus ſuis, & 
uo Jure ntentes, Muneris tautum cum Populo Ro- 
nano honorarii Participes, a quo munere capeſſendo 
appellati videntur; nullis aliis neceſſitatibus, neque 
1 opuli Lege africa, nt inquam Populus eorum 


. 
r 
BT houghts of this Matter, fo as to leave no room 
Wor Doubt. Cere, adds he, was the firſt Munici- 
iam, which obtained the Right of Roman Citizen- 
ip, of which ſhe had only the Title before, with- 
ut the Right of Suffrage, or Share in Employments 
r Rome. He expreſſes himſelf thus. Primos au- 
en Municipes fine Suſfragii Fure Cærites efſe fac- 
„ accepimus, conceſſumque ilis, ut Civitatis Ro- 
anæ Honorem quidem caperent, ſed Negotiis tamen 
rue Oneribus vacarent. Whence it is evident, 
at this firſt ſort of _— were not ſubject to 
e Koma Laws, nor did they enjoy what was 
lcd Fu: Qniritium. Feſtus gives us the ſame 
ccount of them: . The'Criizens. of the Municipia, 
s he, who came to Rome, bad no Shave in the 
ac i/iraciet there. His Expreſſion is, Muaricipes 
* gut ex: alizs Civitatibas Roman veniſſent, gui- 
2. licebat Magiftratum capere. Servins the 
n, adds Zeftzs, aſſüres us, that at firſt, he Citi- 
of che Municipia were Romas Citigeut, with 
Condition, that their Governments ſhould con- 
me diſtinct from that of the Raman Republic. 
ch, according to him, were the Cumaui, the A. 
ran, and the Atellaui, who had the Right of Re- 
1 Citizent, and of being incorporated in the Le- 
ur, but could not be promoted to Magiſtracies. 
zul the Civilian, is likewiſe of the fame Opinion, 
ben he ſays, The Iubalitauts of the Municipia, who 
ye to Rome, bad wor, ſtrictly: . the Night 
Citizenſhip, zhough they enjoyed all the Privileges 
her Roman Citizens, except that of '\Suffrape; 
d that of. landing Candidates for the Digsitiet of 
Republick; from which" the Municipia were ex+ 
ded. Of this Numbers were''the | Inhabitants: of 
ndi, Formiæ, Cume, Acerra, Lanuvium, and 
ſculum, woe ſome Years after, thecame Roman 
nens. His Words are theſe: Municipiam id ge · 
Hominum dicitur, gui cum Romine: veniſ} 
ue Cives Romani Nor, Participes fuerunt om- 
1 rerum ad Munus fungendum, und cum Ro- 
ns Civibus, præterquam de Snffragio ferendo, aut 
Wiſtratn capiendo ; ficnt fuerunt kundaui; Formi- 
 Cumani, Acerraui, Lanuvini," Tuſculani,” qui, 
| aliquot Annes, Cives Romani-effedts. ſunt." © 
ü, The ſecond ſort of Manicipia, are deſeri- 
by the ſame Pau the Civilian." There ir, fays 
auonher ſort of Municipia, which, 'awith regard to, 
„ the Republick f Rome. Such were Aricia, 
ma, and Cre. He expreſſes himſelf thus. 
modo cum id genus Huminum deſinitur, quorum 
PR unverſa, in Civitatem Romananvenit'; ut 
e dnagniniy""Clarices, le js "ſurpriding, that 
greg * Cers\jn this Number, fince its In- 
ny enjoyed the” Title of Cinsenbip; 
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and Verulum, choſe rather to preſerve the 


es annextd to it. Nor were they | 
of the Burdens or Contributions, which 


ö 

undus factus eft. Aulut Gellins explains his, ſage | 
' 9zbly, What further proves, that the Right of Ci- 
\2:2enſhip was granted to the ſecond Order of Mu- 
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ng between the Romans at home, and the Incteaſe of their Power abroad, 
put them into a Condition of undertaking any thing; and their Bravery made 


* 
7 ul * 3. — 
- | 


without the Privileges/ of it. Bat we muſt there- 
fore infer from this Paſſage, that the Cœrites were 
made Citizens of Rome, at two different times. The 
firſt, in Gratitude for the favourable Reception they 
gave the Ye/tals, when they, at the taking of Rome 
by the Gault, fled to Cære, with the ſacred Depo- 
ita, for which the Publick had a religious Venera- 
tion. It is probable, whatever A. Gellizs may ſay 
to the contrary, that the Cærites were then made 


Roman Citizens; and had the Right of Suffrage, . 


om them in the Vear of 

orſhip of Titus Manlins 
Torquatus, by way of Pyniſhment, for their having 
joined with the Targuinienſes, againſt the Roman 
Republick. Afterwatds, it is probable, the Right 
of Citixenſpip was granted them a ſecond time; 
with-this Proviſo, that they ſhould not be allowed 
to ' ogg Suffrages in the Comitia. But this we 
only. offer, by way of Conjecture, as the only In- 
terpretation that can be given to the above-cited Paſ- 
e of Paul the Civilian. 


which was taken 5 
Rome 400, during the Di 


nicipia before- mentioned, is, that the Coruncanii, 
the Juventii, the Cato 's, the Marena's, the Voconii, 
and the Scantinii, Natives of the Municipal Cities, 
of Taſculum, Aricia, and Lauuvium, obtained the 
Honours of Magiſtracies in Rome. Nevertheleſs, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the Citizens of theſe Mu- 
aicipia, had not the Liberty of voting in the Comi- 
tia by Cutie; unleſs they were Inhabitants of Rome ; 
ſince-xthoſe Citizens only, Who reſided there, were 
admitted into theſe Aſſemblies. They only were 
Partakers of the Feſtivals, Saeriſices, and Privileges, 
which Were either common to all the Ciriæ, or 
petuliar to ſome of them only. But it is at the 
ſame time true, that the Inhabitants of every Mui 
cipium had their own Feſtivals, and religious Cere- 
monies,, which the Pom ical C 

to obſerve very exactly, even: when ferboved to 
Some. Phis we learn from Feſtus.) Mauicipalin 
ſatra uotamtur que abs iuitia habueruut, ante Civita- 
tem Romana acerptum, n obſerdare cos volner unt 
Pontifices, & en mare facere; uo ndſueſſent antiqui- 
tust Theſe Grants af the Right of Cinizuiſαε 
made Gicerb fiy, in bis third Boolz, Dr Ligibns, 
thai the Citizens f the Manicipa/ Cities, had two 
Countries, the one native, the other adopted. E 
— — duas\effe confer Patria, nn 
Nathre, alterum Funi t. For this reuſum, they could 
be entered upon the Roll bf the Cenſar, either at 
Nome, or in their nntive Qity, as they pleaſed.. 
rHorbäy, At. is diffictilti tocgnels, vrhat fort N 
vernment the Main Cities were under. We 
only know, that they Mad their Muigiuff and their 
Decuriout, which latter is the 1 itle given to tho 
of whom their Senates conſiſted. ] Hiſtpey.: like 
wile' mentions Dit auru, Dauwnvii;: Prartxtuvery, 


Adler; and Safin, which exerciſed the fat 


Offices in the AMxxicipra, as ell at C alouirs, hien 
thoſe Magiſtrates executed in Homer Aud laſtiy, 
there were in the Munfeipia, Diraisuiri, * ar 
choſen by the Hlecafiont. Their whole 

was, to raife the Taxes, for which\they gave Ser 
curity to the Publick Freaſury, acconding it Her- 
mogeuet. A. great many Medals have tranfinitted 
to: us the Names of the Dumbiri; and Ædilet 
who had the fame Authority, in- the Calbaer/ aud 


Municepia, vs the Cunſuls, and dil, ad bt Rowe. 


On the Reverſe of * Medal ſtruck by offler of the 
Decarions, or Senate of Now Carthage," then a K- 
man Colony, we find the Names df the Duum 
ri Cains Peirouiur, and Marcks, Hau with 
igure of a Labyrinth; but we cannet diſcover. 


whas was-ingendad bp it. C. Farkohro, MI Art 
rom II. VM EI. D. D. that is; "Ex MNeento Dey 
Aa a 9 5 curionum. 
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ollege ohliged them 
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e thing could now ſtop the Courſe of their Conqueſts, but real Principle 


of Equity. Whereas they ſometimes 7 coloured over their ambitious Deſire 


with te, e 95 e 


exrionzm. On the Reverſe: of a Medal of 7754 
rius, we find the Names of Qristus Varus, or 4 
riat, and is Pontius Plancus, /Ediles of 
Menicipiem in in Spain, which = S 


and ancient Monuments, call Tarigſo. 1 8 


dal which follows, proves, among other things, that 
two Ceuſort were eſtabliſhed in the Colonres, as well 
as in the Manicipia. They were choſen every five 


Vears, that is, 4rd oe Hes 
_ exerciled-the ' Office of Cenors ite Tie 4 


Duin . e ee 
in the! Inſcription. 8 TI? L. 
Poxcio CAPITONE, W i nee QUINQUENNA- 
mus. On the Reverſe is the Fi of a C 
dreſſed in the Prte ata. He holds in one Han 
Veſſel appropriated to the holding the Laftral 
ter, hn ths onde a Branch 'of Olive for the Alper 
which. were made in the Ceremony of the 
Theſe were the Symbols of is Office. 
This lat Medal, n the Face of which is he Head 
was ſtruck at Neu Carthage. 
: in the Colomes and Me. 
Diſtinction, which was 


| IE 1 . 
uy, In the, Colanies, a8 well as Manicipia, 
of Juſtice was lodged in the 


the t 
Hands of the Daumuiri. Theſe two Magiſtrates 
Roman 


r "any maid ity as Comſult, and Pres 
We have. ſome. Traces of this kind of Ms. 


Bead ; — — ſignified 
| I VET LD. —1 is; De 
We likewiſe find 


made in the ancient Monutnents of Triamwviri, and 
Quartunrorri, who held the firſt Rank in ſome Co- 
Jonies,as in that of Qſua, a City of Spain; III. VI. 
-IN Cor on. Arni. Bis; and in that of Signia, or 

L. Vorondo. L. F. Pour. JULiANo: Sx- 
= HI: Vid o Col. S810. PArRoõ Coroms 
— SEXATUs PopuLUsQUE Stenntus. We find 


non g one nf eter 
berins ; namely, Cuecixs Marcus Avonins, 
e with 


Tens Antanins, and" Marens | 
the Title of Fi an ancient 


e Spain, Which Prolomy ſays, B.2. 44.67 hud 
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the Title of Racnls Kore,” The Figure of the (1 


on the Medal, is the uſual” Symbol of Cohn 
* 1 of Alanici ia, This appears by the Ren 

16. It bears the Name of Ergaiy' 
wer Giy of Hain; Mux. ErxcAvica. 1 
Defgn ef repreſenting Colonies and Manichul 
this was to ſhew the Fruitfulnels oft 


Animal, 
Sol, and to ſignify, chat Cities chiefly depended a 
culture. - 
135%, It may {here be asked, which had le fr. 
ſo. ference, the Colowies, or the Manicipia? ? about wid 
ancient Authors are NN according to J. C 
l:izs. Some, ſays he, give Colonies the Preben. 
nence; , But he, B. 16. c. 13. quotes the Enya 
Adrian's Authority, in favour of the Municipis i 
a Speech he made to the Senate of the City of 
lica in u Ops, Which was the Place of his ny 
The Emperor faid he was ſurprized to ſee tic l. 
habitants of that City, and ſeveral other Manic) 
among whom he named thoſe of Liica, a 
rather to enjoy the Right of Rowan Colonic til 

to continue to be governed by their own Ln 
formerly. He, on this 5 the Pe 
neſtins, who earneſtly deſired Trberixs, to beiin 
them from the State wo 2 Roman Colony, in hid 
they then were, to that of a Mamicipium, which b 1 
granted them as a Favour, in IN . 
chat Emperor's having been cured of a mortd N 
_ in the. Neighbourhood of Præneſte. 

A, Gellius, in the ſame Place, hen ? 
the ifference between the Colonies and Munich 
The, Colonies, ſays he, were mach more c loſely m 
ted to the. e, than the Municipia. * 
were, as it were, Buds of the ſame Stock, and g 
in 4 mammer, but one People with the Romans. I. 
governed heave by Roman Laws. 4 1 
they were not in ſo free 4 Condition as tht 
pia which were governed by their own 0% 
they were more. honourable, and to be ew e 
fore them, 1 3 the Di nity of the 7 45 45 f 


People; iubom th eſented in Earle. 
888 he, that 2 Rights of the r 
wow ſo liel nts, and 6. much aboliſbed, 4 
are vo tubere in # "His Words are thele. 
Coloniarum aha eulen et. Nov enim 1 


 extrinſeens. in Cinitarem, wee ſuis Rader, 
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= Romani, cnjus iſtæ Colonie quaſi Hei parve 
lacbraque eſſe quædam 2 ima quia 
ara oblitteratague ſunt Manicipiorum jura, qui- 
ti jam per ignorantiam nom gucumm. From 
ee laſt Words, it is natural to conclude, that 
Wre were no Municipia in A. Gellizs's time, but 
at made uſe of the Roman Law. 
iel, The Number of thoſe who were ſent out 
plant 4 Colony, was 1 ot leſs, in proportion 
9 


g. I. Ic the Year of Nome 416, Ci. Sulpicius 3 Longus; and P. Au. Pans; Year of 
] p. Nome had then no Enemies. All her Neighbours, RO M E 

hether out of Fear of her Arms, or Affection to her, ſeemed to be un . CCCCXVI. 

WE, paying her Reſpect. W hilſt, at the fame time, the 


WT 72/7;:uroque Populi Romani, non ſui arbitrii ha- 
; que tamen Conditio, cum fit magis obnoxia, 


Wo ninus libera, potior tamen eſt, & præſtabilior ex- 
ur, propter Amplitudinem majeſtatemgue Po- 


this Plate, we ſee ah Ox and Heifer, 7 Plough, 
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it, you ſee a Plough drawn by two Oxen; and the 
Plough is guided by a Prieſt, whoſe Head is cover- 
ed with his Robe, to ſhew the Attention and Recol- 
lection which this Ceremony required; it being 
deemed à religious Office. In the ſecond Part, the 
Eagles, Standards, and Colours, denote; the Mili- 
tary Colonies. They conſiſted of old Soldiers, to 
whom the Republick gave Lands, that they. might 
cultivate, them for their Subſiſtence. In this man- 
ner, the Generals of Armies, about the time of A- 
ius, and afterwards the Emperors, rewarded the 
Services of thoſe Soldiers,” whom Age or Infirmi- 
ties would not permit to bear Arms any longer. 


The Diſtribution of the Lands. is repreſented by a 
Parts of 


« * 
* 


* 


Surveying-Rod. In the third and fou 


together with military Enſigns, Which is designed 


B. 2. C icero, againſt 
ö ich, expreſly men- 


oss 
P33 


: 


as were partly choſen out of the People, add perly 


out of the Legronary Soldiers. The ſigns and 
Colours fixed upon theee Altats, in the th (Fat, 

of the Colony. The. ol 
: uſhal 
uate 
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"axes, for ever. 
of Carat Sulpicius 


#7. Diode has 
11 r43 
es have Sire, which | 
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5, and the 
" Lamas. 
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Nations about her Werk ſo C.Svietcrvs 
W ungquiet, Lenos, P. 
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Ho ben 6.15. 


| ME Rome always inteteſted herſelf and 
8 ::zAmong'the reſt, the 6. SGicini, 


vantage. 
e of Diſcontent;” or Intereſt, had taken up Atms: againſt the Aurunci. The lt 


hall fabmitted to the Romans, in the Conſulſbip 
amidſt all the Contafions of the Latin War. 


als. faithful to the Republick, 


pital of the Aurunci, was probably called 5 Arunca. 
little State were, Hundi, * F. W . and Sueſſula. 
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rum. The Po ar the Ge- 
__ Tag 17 the Laus the Son of 
of the Leſftr over, So! he ſays, 

11 e of F or 8 and all the Coun- 

iri 5 Where | peculiar "Honours 

hey TG oddeſs” Mari. Wife of 
abe en makes him. o! ye reigned 
E re ajeta, B. 8. No 
d has ſaid, "that the 5 eleended from 


25 tho? the Laie are fad to have done 
which makes it N oye that tlie latter Were Mb 
ut en ©y bad te 5 | the former, by Adoption. 
| 5.2 ; of givin Rome ſeve. 
tins Hadrimtns, T. 
Z. Elia, Aurelius om- 
Ns be found in Patinus's 


Fs. uf Pla 
5 er 
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wy the Reverſe is a Diana in a 


1 5 Ts 
| Fel had, 1 2 given to Jooſt, who 
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A Cog un re of 
T4 were thought the Re- 
c 5 at ies See What we have 
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alt Diſentions were continually, ſpringing up among them, in w. 
and which ſhe kfie w how to turn to her ow 10 


i till not 


ed 7 2 Kale in in che ſame Diſtrict, t uit the Ci 0 
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The Surname of 
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erhaps 
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Note 16; of Mintarne, 5 168. 
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The other Cities of th, 
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4 tee, m r to ſecure — | 
he which they called Aurunca, probably top 
xe the Name of: Capital, which they hy 


gl he City, pit, and Promontory of Can 
12. called from the Name of /£xea:'s Nut 
ecauſe the died in this Place, according to 7 
' ben Solinxs, aud moſt ancient Authors. Su Wl: 
ives us the different Opinions of Writers, fond IM 
ich derive this. Name from Cre#/a's Nu: of 
1 from the Nurſe of her Son Aſcauiu. Wi 
prou7ts an A eſar, as quoted by Aurelius Vid, i 
is Book Of Origin of the Romans, dere 
rd 630% 15 the Greet Verb * 10 l 
becauſe the 7 % Women, tired with the Lak 1 
of theit Voyage, burnt the Fleet of Auea, tis 
Inſtigation of one of them, who was from ü ] 
vent, ſurnamed Cajera.. But this Story is a br 
dible, as that of 13 burning of the Troja 92 
Nor the City 1 of 4s in Sicely oy of to Din, 


| 1 ity,of Eucavi, 
ording 60 WE otle, in Mirandis, a 45 Strabo, B. . * 
or in 5 , Neathas, a River which Waters ti: Te 
ritory of Croton, 1 to Iſaac Tietze; ai 


ly, in the NMI Mouth of the Arno, near Piſa, 1 BB 
vit pretends ' - his Commentary on the elta 
Book of the 1 8 Nor is the Conjetur % 
Diodarns 8 iculus of any more Weight, wag i 
79 & that the 125 of Cajeta had its Name fi 3 
King a Sovereign of Colchis, after the Gale 
Flexs + hd bee MN here _ DONS by th: 6 
ee opped here, in their Voyage. 

ms, that a Colony of eden 


mie there, and gave the Name of (gs * 
5 near that City. The Word Casei 10 
eographer , is derived from the Gree l 
KALXAAS | or KAIATAZ,. e to Hic 
which, in the Langua os the e i Nt f 
nified, a Gulph, or Ditch. Fitz ga 
50 a deep Hole, qpoies for receiving the 
of executed Sete. | te Goodn 1 38 Gee 
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11 


cle, > Wk 
near it, on the ſame of fag 00 
ſeat in this Neighbouthood,, © 155 
ſometimes call Cazera, and 3 25 Forma * 
becauſe it was but at a little 
mie, and Cajeta., See what we fa 11 4 
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aimed the Aſſiſtance of the Romans, who thought it worthy of their Year of 
The Aurunci had not incurred the Hatred of the Senate by any Act ROM E 
oc Unfaithfulneſs; and the free Gift they had made of their Lands to the Repub- 8 * 
lick, merited her Aſſiſtance in time of Need. Accordingly, a Decree was paſſed, C. Surricius 
enjoyning the Conſuls to raiſe an Army, to march to the Defence of that People. N 
row not whether the Conſuls diſdained an Expedition, by which little Honour rus, Contuls 
Las to be gained; but they at leaſt delayed raiſing Troops fo long, and were ſo di- 
cory in bringing their Legions into the Field, that they ſuffered the Haicini to 

ain a great Aſcendant over the Aurunci. And the Misfortunes of this People, 
no became a Prey to their Enemies, recoiled at laſt upon the Confuls. The Au- 

WT nc, being no longer ſafe in their Capital, deſerted it, and removed to 7 Sueſſa, 

hich was from that time called Aurunca. After this, they fortified themſelves 


therefore Cl 
Protection. 
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warmed” every He 
NEVER TRELESs, the Women did not all 


The Head on the Face of the Medal probably re- 
Preſents the City of Snefſa, On the ſecond Medal 
in that Plate, is the Anon crowned by a flyin 
FVidory. On the third we find a Head crowne 
with Laurel; behind which are three Legs, with a 
Face in the middle of chem, the uſual Symbol of 
2 „on account of wt wy dom ag a8 will 


S N * F * 2 


5 + ne continence. 


| of .contin 
OME ar 


| . firſt cauſed her Virtue to be ſuſpected by her Love of Dreſs. She was thought jj 


Eros Pa- 


87.15. by one of her Slaves, ſhe firſt purpoſed to give her Domeſticks their Freedom, le 


ans me a8. 63. 
i ers an Abhorrence. The Name of the ſacrilegious Prieſteſs was Minucia. She 1 


of, as ſoon as ſhe, ſhewed an Inclination to pleaſe: And the Sufpicion was ſo 
the Pomifer 


they ſhould. be put to the 5 Torture, and be thereby. compelled to diſcover her l. 
regularities. Generally, ſpeaking indeed, the Depoſitions of Slaves againſt thei 
Maſters were not allowed of 9, in Rome; but the Law excepted two Caſes, whic 


8 The Eeulent was the moſt common Rack the ſecond Figure in the Plate. According to hin ; 
Noamant made uſe of, when they examined any Per- was a Piece of Timber placed horizontally rom 
ſon by Torture. This Tally tells us in his Oration two Treſſels. It was called Eculeus, becauſe z 
for Milo. Facti in EcurEo quaſtio eff, . in ſomewhat reſembled an Horſe, in Latin Equus. Th 
Judicio. The Difficulty is, to know the Form of Criminal was faſtned to this Fiece of Wood, y 
this; Engine, which was uſed in the Puniſhment of his Hands and F get, with his Face upwards. IM 
Slaves. The Moderns have put their own Imagi- ous with which he was tied, patled over uw 
nations to the rack, to find out its Form and Make. Wheels fixed to the two Ends of the Plank, »; 
Sigonins, in the 17th Chapter of his third Book De were faſtned to two Rollers, or round Arles YG 
Jadiciis, pretends that it was a ſort of Pillory, or one at each end of the Rack. Round theſ A 
a Foſt made in the Form of a Screw. The Execu- trees, the Executioners wound the Cords, wi | 
tioner tied the Patient to it with Cords, in the man- Were ſtraitned by every Turn of the Wheels, wi 
ner repreſented in the firſt Figure of the adjoining | were moved by the Handles of the Axle-trees. Ti; i 
Plate: ſo that every Turn of the Screw upon its gave the Sufferer extreme Pain, and diſlocated 1; 
| Shaft, raiſed up the Criminal, whoſe Arms and Bones, which were drawn out of joint by 
Legs were extended, by means of the Cords with Cords, which ſtretched his Body both Ways auen 
which he was tied above and below, in a manner This made Seneca the Philoſopher, ſay of 2 Ma 
which was extremely painful, and at laſt diſlocated extended upon the Eculeus, that all the Parts Hh 
all his Joints. The Wretch was left es in this Body. were made longer by this Torture. Jah 
miſerable Condition, till he confeſſed” the Truth. /ongror factus. Gallonius, in Proof of his own * 
After that, the Screw was lowered, and the Cords nion, and in Oppoſition to that of Sigenien qu 
Lackned, to give him caſe. | Sigonizs ſupports his 66 3 $4. Ferom Ep. ad Inner. g 
Opinion, by ſeveral Quotations. out of ancient Au- Cicero. 2 Queſt. B. 5. and ſeveral wa WY 
thors. Tie finds the Eculens' deſcribed, in theſe Writers; who repreſent thoſe who were tonm Wl 


Lines of. the Poet Work. ant which are quoted by as lying along upon the Ecxlexs. Jacebat in is Wl 


Macellgs, in his Work, entituled, De Proprietate leo. .. Impoſitus in Eexleam ...._... Is Eau 
Sermonum. | | + «!... COPjtcrantur. The dame Author adds, that, aut 


Sermonum. 1 Ys + 
- ERS + 75 © —— I ? 


© "Ing to ſeveral antient Writers, the tortured Pal j 
WI almoſt always fell off from the Plank, which ws 2 


He proves that the Sufferet was lifted up, and hung {el EF 
and Feet ' ſoon 28 the Cords were ſlackned. And fron =_ 

. ri ; che Fallages, which Sgoulut, Gallonias, and m 
#145, ren to celebrate the Triumph of St. Vin- \Magine have: quoted, it appears, that the Fom oi 
R W iihe Fesleus was not always the fame. The lit WA 


ee, r ee of the Tortures uſed by the r 
+ aſt Incenſus bis Aſclepiades, Herat mans, makes 5 conclude, that they may all be 
d uaced-to the four Ways of torturing repreſented i 
„ Abe two adjoining Plates. Whether the Aung Wl 
| the Saint ſpeak in this man- © made uſe of Iron-Forks Torches, and Bunix 2 
111 Plates of Metal, in the Torture of Slaves, 389M 
Aue uu, clone lugs & prüfte Were aſterwards uſed to torment the Marin ru 
mitte decem de\Gataſta ceſſſor. 5 * put upon the Eculeus, is not eaſy to determll L 
Tha ee e ei DOA ca. De... Ancient Authors have not ſaid enough of h 1 
The,excceding painful Poſture of the Perſon: tor- aſcertain whether they did ot no. 


_ 1 he- exceeding | = 
: ey Bara in che following Lines of the 9 Ibis Cuſtom was founded upon the mote 
| "I EST. +7 „„ a +3 


| A. e or a . „ 7 7 F- j "is Srfpciples, 2 rg ny porn. ol „ ; | 
. 5 4 10 3 re 2 1 hs >" ri br 443 AS? 1 — w | * ; SE 0 ave j | t e e an oltu by 
8 . Gew aan > Gen to the Anger and Hatred of 3 on, 4 
Dune dne Offi i 00011, 1 Whole Intereſt it was to execute his Revenge all 
Die, membrazins gere. Um. Beſides, nothing was more ſacred, ta 
T 15 i Faid Rights of Maſters over their Slaves ; and it N 2 
Tbe Et mology 1:deras gives of the Word Ecz- Matter of Wiſdom, ue good Policy, to ke A 
tens, favours this Opinion. Fenleus dicut, co quod latter to their Diſtance an Duty, by depriving #48 
extenderer.. The: tame; Etymologiſt mentions the of all Means of hurting thoſe, who had « 
Cords uſed in this Lorture, and calls them Fidi- tick Authority over their Perſons and Etfeds 8 
cule, ſuia iis rei in Ecaleo torquentar, ur fiat in- may eaſily be imagined; a Slave would let 10 0% 
den. And laſtly, Sozamen ſpeaks of ſt, in the portunity lip of revenging the ill Uſage be h 
lame manner, when he relates the Martyrdom. of a ceived: Gam a Ser. This, Rome ml o 
Chriſtian, who. was condemned to this Puniſhment. guarded againſt, by not ſutfering any Slave 0% 
"The, Tyrant, fays he,.canſed. him. to be:lifted-up, wineſ againſt his Maſter. This we learn fone 
after he had been tied-to/a Poſt. Et can ad. werte. cure, ud Ions, in his Oration for Deiottts | 
r mi tall jufſe. 'The this Cuſtom /was authorized by the old 1 
allonins gives us of the Ecalexs, in his Book who would not ſuffer 4 Slave to be put uf 
De SS. Martyram Cruciaibu, is agreeable to Rack; in order to extott à Teſtimony from 9 
1 | r | (FT. 46 
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VII h. ROMAN{HISTORY. t87 


ere 10 Inceſt, and Crimes againſt the State. Minucia was therefore forbidden to Year of 

W_-:nchiſe any of her Slaves; and ſhe was at the fame. time commanded. not to RAE 5 
rform any ſacerdotal Office. At length, the Pontiſices paſſed Sentence of Con- Fs 

n the guilty Yeſta/: She was conducted, in great Silence, through the C Surricius 


N j tion O { | | 
_ to a Field called The Wicked Field, or Campus Sceleratits; where ſhe Hus, F. 


4 4, | ws: Þ 

Ez __— alive, in a ſubterranean. Cave, under a Tomb, on the right Side of the Cer 

= mon Road. Thete ſhe expiated her Crime, by the moſt terrible Sort of Death F N 

1 ©. ll. In the preceding Conſulſbip, the Aurunci had not been revenged on the Year of 
W:7cini, who kept Poſſeſſion of their Capital, which they had ſeized: And the pn Do K * 

tier therefore expecting to have all the Forces of the Republick immediately 3 

WT. ought againſt them, had joined themſelves to the 11 Auſones, a People heretofore I. Paris 
W cmidable; but now reduced to a little Canton in Italy. Before the Foundation of 8 


Conſuls. 


one, the Auſones poſſeſſed all that Patt of Italy, which reaches from The Srreights 

W S;cily to the Country of the Volſci; and their Dominions were ſo extenſive, 
Nat the Greeks often gave all Italy the Name of Auſonia. In Proceſs of Time, 
were diſpoſſeſſed of the vaſt Countries they enjoyed, firſt by the 12 Oenotti: 


me Prejudice of his Maſter. Cam, More Majo- 

, de Servo in Dominum, ne tormentis quidem 
ci liceat, exortus oft Seruns, qui quem in Eculeo 
Wc /l:re non paſſet, eum accuſet ſolutus. He gives 
che Reaſon for this Cuſtom, in his Oration for 
io. Our Anceſtors, ſays he, world not ſuffer 
Man' Slaves to be examined by Torture, in or- 
0 be nos 3p e againſt him, upon his Tryal, be- 
uſe it would have been unworthy of them, to have 


attended with the moſt fatal Conſequentes. His 
Words are, Majores noſtri in Dominum de Servo 
eri noluerunt, non quia non poſſet verum indeniri, 


auia videbatur indignum, & Domini Morte ipſa 
in. This Law was, according to Tacitus, 


Senate. Vetere Senatus-conſulto Quæſtio in Ca- 
Domini eee 18 e 9) 
c This Exception is confirmed in the Oration 
Mio. De Servis nulla Quæſtio fit in Dominum, 
ee Inceſtu. The Athenians and Rhodians, ac- 
Ore ing to Cicero, De Partitione Orator. c. eker, 
ed Perſons of free Condition to be examined by 
ture. But the Romans would not ſuffer ſo 
ch as a Slave to be examined by Torture, as a 
tneſs againſt his Maſter; unleſs in the Caſe of 
eit, or a Plot againſt the Republick. Thus we 
in er. Max. 6. 8, 1. that Mark Anthony: the 
or being accuſed of Inceſt, his Slave was put 
pn the Rack. The Jalian Law, made by the 
peror Apel, excepted likewiſe the Caſe of 
ultery. This we learn from the old Civilians, 
=. . de Quæſtion.; B. 37. c. de Adult; Bl 17. 
„ 2:2/tion. Marcian reports, B. 5. that ſome 
an, whoever he was, who had been guilty of 
unlawful Commerce with one of his Relati- 
whether a Widow, or a Wife, was con- 
ned on the Depoſitions of his Slaves only. It 
$ then lawful to torture them, ſays that Author, 
order to diſcover” the Truth of Facts. Never 
leſs, Fabius Vopiſtut aſſures us, that the Emperor 
uu, would not ſuffer a Slave to be tortured, 
his Maſter was accuſed of High Treaſon. 
1 The Auſones were one of the moſt ancient 
ons in zaly, even according to them who ſup- 
chat they landed there under the Conduct of 
, the Son of Ulyſſes and Calypſo; 'or,'accord- 
e ſome, of Ulyſſes and Circe. But upon this 
oſtion, a great Abſurdity will follow, vis. 
ltaly was abſolutely deſert, and uninhabited'till 
r the. Siege of Try. What is certain, is, that 
aion was originally Grecian, as the Colonie: 
& which aſterwards came over into this Coun- 
Pliny obſerves, ch. 5. B. 3. that the Auſones 
thcir Name to that Part of the Mediterranean 


We. 11. 30, 5. founded upon an ancient Decree of 


{ recourſe to a Method ſo odions, aud which might 


one of whom was named Oenorras, 


Ans, 


n 


Sea, which reaches from the Sea of Sicily io the 


Country of the Salentini. This was then called 


The Auſonian Sea, according to Dion. Hal. himſelf, 
and not The Sicilian Sea, as Strabo pretends, who 
makes the latter the Aaſomian Sea; tho? he is forced 
to confeſs, that the Auſones never inhabited the 
Coaſts of Sicily. They firſt planted themſelves in 
that Part of Italy, Which comprehends Samnium, 
Campania, Hrutium, and Fapygia. But afterwards 
being driven from thence by new Conquerors, they 
were ſnut up within very narrow Limits, in the 
Neighbourhood of Cale, whoſe Territory they had 
poſſeſſed from time immemoriat, according to Feſ- 
#45. But this Author is much miſtaken in his Cal- 
culations, when he ſays, that Auſon, the Son of U- 
Met and Calypſo, gave name to Auſonia, and built 
the City of Ar ded This Account is maniteſtly fa- 
bulous. At leaſt it cannot be reconciled with that 
of Livy, who tells us, that this City was not found- 


ed till eight hundred Vears after the taking of Troy. 


What Dion. Hal. ſays of Auſon, the Son of Ulyſſes 
and Calypſo, that he had reigned in the Territory of 
Rome, favonrs much of thoſe falſe! Traditions, 
which the whole Tribe of Poets had made vene- 
rable. Nor is more ftreſs to be laid on what He.. 
—_ of Lesbos- — dix. that the Huſaues, be- 
ing dtiven away by the Fapyges, paſſed over into 
Seihy wich cel. King 2 ll eie ee 
12 The Oenotriant, acconding to the moſt an- 
cient Authors, were originally Arcadians. Dion. 
Hal. ſays; that they were the firſt Gres ſhi who paſſed 
Thefonick-Galph; to ſettle in Italy, under the Con- 
duct of the two Sons of iLycaon, ＋ Arcadia ; 
Beings Lys char Hiſtorian, diflee fied. with 
cetixs.. Being; ſays that Hiſtorian, diſſati with 
their Patrimony; Haired a Fleet, left Pelo- 
ponneſks,) und being followed by a nunierous Colony 
of Greeks, 
the other; at another Gulph, which Walhes the 
Weſtern Side of Italy, and was then called The 
Anſonian Gulpb. From thence they ſpread them - 


ſelves into different Parts of 8outh-Italy.. Pencttius, 


at the. Head of his Company, made himſelf Maſter 


of Apalia and Calabria; and gave the Name of 
Peucetiant to the Inhabitants of thoſe two Pro- 
vines. Oenotr as. poſſoſſed himſelf of that Part of 
old:Azſoni2;. which forms a Peninſula between the 
Gulphs of Sgnillaci, and Sr. Euphemia; anciently 
called 1L amverimmus, or, r to others, Teri - 
nut, and Sryiletica Sinn." Italy was called by the 
Greeks, Oenbiria, from the Names af thoſe two 
Nations, and not from the Greet Word ms as 
Seruiur preterids; becauſe this vaſt Tract of Ground 
produced great Plenty of; excellet 3 
is our Authority for the former Etymology, in 
4 | 


landed, oherat the Cape: of Fapygia; and 


Fear-of 137 ſev) 0 1 
R OM EZ gear the Fiſei, and maintained themſelves there. The Harunci, Sidicin;, and 4 A 


were all, at the time of which we are now ſpeaking, but a ſmal] 
L: Pavixivs/ of the ancient Haſones'; and weak as they were, the War divided them. „ 
haps che Sine and AHnſones were diſpleaſed with the Hurunci, for having W F 

drawn themſctlves from the Body of their Nation, and ſubmitted to the 5% 
But however that be, the Sidicini firſt; and afterwards the Anſoncs, 
It was therefore the Duty of the Republic 
* delivered themſelves up into her Hands, 1 z 
© cotdingly, no ſooner were L. i Papirias and Cæſo Duilius declared Conſul; H 
they were ordered to make War with the Sidicini, and Auſones, in favour of 0 4 
AZuafunci. The Haſoner were conſidered by the Romans as new Enemies, Bb 
' hot at all formidable to them. Their Capital, or rather, their only City, 3 

| Mibini, they were Maſtcrs of 16 Teanum, which ſtood in the Neigbbon © | 

"#7 C154 rann 7 5 1 , 


20 Nute 
Conſuls. 


ſelves Enemies to the Aurunci. 


Ca ass, Ca- 


7 ROMAN HISTORY. B 


ant, and then by the 13 Pelaſsi) 


protect a People, who had na 


As for tlic 
2 % 23 „ V4 a+ % " * 3 — Py 1 
# 3 [ l N : to * { o } 2 ? N * 14 a $ + 4+ 


. * * 4 
DO, i; & %t e 1 4 j 7 
Sacha 10 21. 


inn a L 4 9 WY ESE. 4 ; 1 4 
Aft locat, Heſperiam Eraii de nomine dicunt, 

erra antiqua, potent Armis, atque ubere glebe : 
Oerotrii coluere Viri: nunc fama minores | 


That the Oenetrians were driven out by the Auſo- 
nes, is a Fact confirmed by the ancient Writers, 
contrary. to the Opinion of Autiochus of Syracuſe, 
who; according. to Dios, Hal. thought the latter 
had been the firſt Inhabitants. of Italy. [The Oeno- 
trian Iſlands, {ſcis and Portia, which Pliny men- 
tions, B. 10. k. 7. are a Proof of the Invaſion, and 


ettlement of theſe New-comers in the Southern 
arts of Hay! The Auſones were then confined to 


the Country which reaches from Cirr um to Mount 
Maſſicus. Some reckon: ſeveral other Nations with- 
in this. Lract of Ground, as the Folſci, the Oſci, 
and the Aurunci; tho indeed: the earlieſt Hiſtorians 
conſider the Oſci and Aurunci, as the Remains of 
the ancient Aaſonen. According to Sale, B. 5. 
that Part of Ira, which reached from The Sereigbrs 
of Sicily, to The Gulph ef Taremum, Eaſtward ; 
and toiPoffizinia, or Hæſtam, near Salernam, Welt- 
ward; was called Ocboftia, It .comprehended, 
he; the Countries of the Brarii, and that of 
e LAH between Paſtam and Metapoutnm.. The 
e makes the City of Paudaſia the 
Reſidence of the Kings df: Oenatria. Dion. Hai. 
imagines, that the Oenotriant aſterwards paſſeſſed 
themſelves of a Part of Unrbria; and; accorditg to 


ſome Writers, they even 22 1 
tium and Sabinia. Father Kiraber in hi Work 


entituled, Ola and New Latter, declares 


opini | | 

This Patriarch, ſays he, to;avoid the Inſults and ill 
Deſigns of dam, joined hiniſelf to Fapherh, and G- 
mefñ and tbe other Qhildten of the former came wit 
them intd ay hich ĩs call ed hy the Rabbina, K ietim; 
and teigned in Latium, under the Name of Faun. 
He was ſo called from che Hrbrrtu Word Far 
and the C baluee ain, which 1 
„ Vines, and 


fling out / then Jute of the Grape: and 
mating it Potsble. Far this" reaſdm, the Greeks 
cal him Lenbsbs, wes #6 e d, en, Which Signiti- 


eatiom and Etymology anſerers to the Surtame of 
Fam Thi Jeſuit 2 great many :Prodts to 
ſupport his: Opinion. ne thinks, he finds ſome 
Praces of this Trnſmigration, in Jaſſia Martyr's 

logies-in Terzullian: de Halli, im St. uſtis te 

bare Dei, in Clenters Alexandirongds d Hratrep 
rico, in ſeveral old Oommentators upon 
and ju Betuſur. Rut after allꝭ theſe are any happy 
Conjectures, vrhich ſtrike the Imagination — 
fight, but carry no Conviction with them. Never 
thetefs, we may, if weptraſe;adopt them ; at leaſt, 
till greater Cortainty appears; in any: other Hypo- 
lone mic wh wi oda 4 
8 1 


Fa 
* 


were driven to the fartheſt of their Pro. 


4 N hirſelfof + - + 
n;'that:theOtnerras: here: ſpoken of}, was N. 


The aneient Naturaliſts ſay there was 2 Spinal 
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13 Long. befote the Siege of Troy, the Þ F 
originally eloponnefians, ba 4 "out wh. 4 
Country by the Curetes and Leleges, removel fl 
Theſſaly, into the Country, which is watered yy 
Po. Not far from the Mouth of this River, wii 
founded the City of Spina. One Part of tl 
crofſed the Mountains, joined the Aborigines, oli 

uered ſeveral Cantons of Umbria and Hemm 
rove out the Siculi, the ancient Inhabitants oH] 
Countries, and forced them to fly for Refuge u 
Sicily. They likewiſe took away ſeveral Cad 
Campania from the Anranci. Afterwards, 1 iii 
Number of theſe People, who were purſued yl 
vine Vengeance, which vifited them with the n 
terrible Scourges, abandoned their Conqueſt, a 
returned to Greece. 1 

14 This is the ſame Lucius Papirins Craſu, wit 
was Dickator in the Year of Rome 413. Tull 


* 


tions this Conſilſpip in a Letter to Pætus lui 


Papirins Craſſus ſays he was Conſal with ( 
Duiliat, four Y ears after he had been choſen Vil 
tor. Diodorus Siculus, as incorrect as uſual, nhl 
Names, Præsomiun, and Surnames of the ( 
makes one Valerius Cuſo Collegue to Papyriu ins 
it is a Miſtake of the Author, or his Copyits, {RR 
15. The City of Cale ſtood in Campania, be 
Tramm and Capnay on this Side Mount Ain 
and North of EE 


ount Gallicula, which ſeparitzn 
Lands called Sellater Campi, from thoſe of Cur. il 
Territory produced excellent Wines, which tim 
fays-wete kept for the Tables of the Great Ma 
Name. In the ad One of his firſt Book he ars 
himſelf to Mac enat thus q 
Ctccubam E prælo domitam Caleno 
TT 
And in the 3iſt Od, öò 

32 F Calena falte quibus dedi 


| fit) * #7 


the Neighbourhood: of this City, the Water of ll 
had the Quality of making People drunk. "Ml 
ria and Father Briet are miſtaken, in dilting "i 
the City of Cale, from that which they call (# 2 
. which, they ſay, ſtill ſubſiſts, unte , 
ame Caruiola. They did not conlide, 3 

the Lari called the Territory of Cale, Cali 
as. the Canton of Fami was by them call! 
miamm. The Reſemblance of the Names 
the Poet Silizs ſay, B. B. that Cale was foil 

Calait, one of the Argonants, the Son of But 
r to the —— 2 ſp 
Myt iſts, Cale is now call „ 
Title-to, a Biſhoprick m the Kingdom of * 
16 See dur Remarks on Teanum, p. wary 
To which we ſhall-only add here, ſome 
of two Medals, which beat this Inſcnp pig 
On one Side of the firſt, (in the adioinn g? 
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& | a um, 18 Atina, and 19 Fregellæ. The Conſular Army entered into Vear of 

2 1 and one ſingle Barrel was ſufficient; not indeed, to cut the R © — E 
9 3 in Pieces, for they could not ſtand before the Roman Army, but to put CCCCXVII. 
7 them to the Rout. The more they were within Reach of their Cities, the more 8 Parixlus 
1 ready they were to fly. So that the Sidicini and Auſones retired behind their Ram- wg oc 
7 parts for Shelter, and kept themſelves in Safety there, without having ſcarce at- Conſuls. 

WE: cmptcd a Battel, or ſuffered the Conſuls to reap much Glory. | | 

S «© Iv. NEVERTHELESS, . the Romans did not loſe Sight of an Enterprize which FO 
hey had begun with little Advantage. The Conduct of the Sidicini had pro- M. Val ERTUs 
BS. oked the Republick ; and the Aſſiſtance they had lent the Campant, in the War drake. tf 
ith Latium, was an Injury not to be forgotten. When the Time came for eleQ- ourus, Con- 


L Ing new Conſuls, the Senate uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, to get at leaſt one Gene- ſuls. 


Wal of Reputation choſen ; and they ſucceeded, in cauſing the illuſtrious 20 M. Ha- 
W-rins Corvus to be elected, who was now promoted to the Conſulſbip the fourth 
lime. The Collegue given him was 21 M. Attilius, ſurnamed Regulus, who now 
ntered upon this Office for the firſt time. As the Name of Valerius was known, 
nd his Exploits ſpoke in his favour, the Senate deſired Regulus to conſent that 

Corvus alone ſhould, without drawing Lots, be put at the Head of the Army which 
Was to act againſt the united Auſones and Sidicini: And Regulus, without Heſita- 
3 ion, readily paid that Deference to the noble Extraction, the Experience, and the 


E Age, of his Collegue. So that Valerius took the Command of the Army which 


an the War with attacking the Auſones. 
es, was not long diſputed. Upon the 


| | led in Diſorder, within their Walls. 


Wc a Sun, or a radiated Head of Apollo; on the 
Wether, a Creſcent, which includes within it a Globe 
nd two Stars. What was the Deſign of the Me- 
it in this, we don't know. The Mars, the 
aof War, which is on the ſecond Medal, ſig- 
es, perhaps, the warlike Genius of this Nation, 
W the particular Worſhip it paid to this falſe God. 


alour. The Grain of Corn over the Head of 
Animal, imports the Fruitfulneſs of the Terri- 
—y of the Sidiciuni. But it is, after all, uncertain, 
ether theſe Medals don't rather repreſent another 
ty of Teanum in Apulia, Goltzius is inclined to 
ive, they relate to the Teanum which belonged 
= the Sidicini; tho* he brings but very uncertain 
goofs of it. But however that. be, we thought 
oper to give the Reader theſe Medals in the ad- 
ning Plate, that nothing might be wanting to ſa- 
7 his Curioſity, with regard to Antiques which 
Noe any relation to the Roman Hiſtory,  _ 
7 The City of Caſinum, or, as others write it, 
liun, was, according to Szrabo, B. 5. one of 
laſt Cities of New Latium. It ſtood on the 
remity of the Territory of the Volſci, who ſeem 
have been driven out of it by the Samnitec. At 
t the latter carried on their Conqueſts as far as 
City: which afterwards became a Roman Co- 
An old Inſcription mentioned by Gruter, 
s it to have had the Title of a Municipium. 
ear it was Varro's Country-houſe. He, B. 3. c. 5. 
rum Ruflicarum, ſpeaks of a little River, which 
atered the Neighbourhood of Caſinum. This is 
dught to be the ſame that Pliny calls Scatebra 
2. In Caſinate Fluvius appellatur Scatebra, fri- 
bus, abundantior eſtate. In the Territory of this 
I we now ſee the City of San- Germano, and 
 tamous Monaſtery of Mount Caſin-. 


Vor. II. 285 


e Cock is the Symbol of Vigilance and Martial 


18 Servias is miſtaken in placing Azina near the 
un Marſhes. This City Rood very far from 


Pad ated againſt the Sidicini, the laſt Year, without making new Levies. He be- 


His firſt Attempt was upon their Capital, 


hich we have already ſaid was called Cale. The Battel he fought with the Al- 


firſt Onſet, the Enemy, intimidated both 


y the Remembrance of their former Rout, and the Shouts of the Roman Legions, 
But the Roman General was too much 
armed, to leave his Victory imperfect: and he reſolved to beſiege the City. 
Wad he yielded to the Impetuoſity of his Troops, they would have begun to ſcale 


thence, as is evident, upon the leaſt Enquiry into the 
Hiſtorians and ancient Geographers, who place it on 
one of the Apennine Mountains, beyond the Lirzs, 
towards the Spring-head of the Melſis, now Melfa 
and Melpa. Atina is now called Atino. We m 
take care not to confound it with another Atina, 
in Lacania. Cicero, Orat. for Planc, reckons the 
former among the Præfectures. Frontinus, in his 
Book Of Colonies, tells us, it afterwards became a 
Romar Colony. Virgil boaſts of the Bravery of the 
Inhabitants of Atina, in the Iith and 12th Books of 
the Aneid. ; x” 

19 Strabo, B. 5. places the ancient City of Fre- 
gelle, on the Borders of the Liris or Garigliano, 
near the Place where the Ceperano now ſtands, ac- 
cording to Cluverius and Holſtenius; or near Ponte 
Corvo, according to Ferrarius, and Father Kircher. 
This City, ſays Scrabo, was formerly one of the 
moſt conſiderable in /zaly. But it was razed by the 
Prætor Opimius, in the 2 of Fuluius Flac- 
cus, and Plautius Hypſæus, according to Tully, Orat. 
I. de Leg. Agrag .; Julius Obſequens, Lib. de Pro- 
digiis; Velleius, B. 2. and Val. Max. B. 2. c. 8. 

about the Year of Rome 630. In Szrabo's time, it 
was only a Village. The Author of the Book To 
Herennins, reproaches this City with its Treachery, 
which was the Cauſe of its Ruin. O perfidioſe 
Fregellæ, quam facile ſcelere veſtro contabuiſtis, ut 


_ enjus nitor Urbis Italiam nuper illuſtravit, ejus nunc 


via fundamentorum reliquie maneant. Ceperauo is 
ſituated in the Terra di Lavoro, and belongs to the 
Kingdom of Naples. | 1 
20 The Greek Tables give Valerius the Surname 
of Corvinus, inſtead of that of Corvus. 


21 The Atilian Family was divided into two 


Branches; one of which was Patrician, and the 
other Plebeian. The 22 deſcended from the 
former; from the latter, the Reguli, the Serravs, 
the Calatins, and the Balli. 
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eulus, Con- proaches to the Walls under 23 Covered Galleries. 
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more caſe. Upon it, they plac 


a” . © . 


er. He ordered 22 Machines of Wood to be built, and covered with Earth, u 
his Romans might from them both ſee and fight the Beſteged. He made his ay [4 
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Year of the Walls the ſame Day the Battel was fought, and would perhaps have taken th 
R ON E Place by Aſſault, But the wiſe Valerius tempered the Ardor of his Troops, 1 
AR choſe rather to make himſelf Maſter of Cale, with more Difficulty, and leſ Du 


Theſe ſcreened his Soldie 


from Stones and Darts, and enabled them to F and beat down the Walls, yy 4 


out Moleſtation. 


22 This is Livys Account of the Engines of 
War made uſe of in the Siege of Cale. Itaque Ag- 
erem, & wineas egit, turreſque maro admovit. 
After having taken their Poſts round a beſieged Ci- 
ty, the Romans built Cavaliers, or a kind of Ter- 
raſſes made of Earth, bound together with Faſcines, 
and ſupported on the Sides, by Hurdles, Trunks of 
Trees, and ſometimes Maſonry, at proper Diſtances. 
This raiſed Ground was called Agger, becauſe made 
of great Quantities of Earth heaped up, and beaten 
cloſe together. The whole Work ended in a kind 
of Platform. This Agger was carried on to the 
dge of the Ditch, and as near the Walls as poſ- 
fible. Its Height was different, according to the 
Ground, and the Height of the Walls. Cæſar tells 
us, that the Agger he __— againſt Avaricam, the 
Capital of Berry, was fourſcore Foot high, and 
three hundred ad” By the help of this Platform, 
the Aſſaillants raiſed themſelves upon a level with 
the Beſieged, that they might fight them with the 
wooden Towers, 
which commanded the Ramparts, and from whence 
the Beſiegers could eaſily annoy the Garriſon. with 
Darts and Stones. : - Fg 
23 In order to ſecure the Workmen, and thoſe 
employed in ſapping, againſt the Aſſaults of the 
Enemy, the ancients made uſe of Covered Galle- 
ries, The Timber of them was light, that they 
might be the more eafily moved ; but at the ſame 
time, ſtrong enough to reſiſt the Attacks of the Be- 
_— The Tops of them generally terminated in 
a Point, or Ridge, and were made ſhelving, that 
the great Quantities of Stones thrown down upon 
them, might ſlide off. Without this Precaution, the 
Machine had been in danger of being broken through. 
To ſecure it from Fire, the Roof of it was made 
of Hurdles, daubed over thick with Clay, and co- 
vered with raw Skins. It is probable, as an able 
Engineer judiciouſly remarks, that the Vincæ of the 
Romans were not always made of Timber-work. 
A whole Foreſt, ſays he, would ſcarce have been 
enough to cover the Legions, I am of opinion, 
continues he, that they were moſt commonly pa- 
rallel Ditches, the Banks of which were ſupported 
with Faſcines, or Hurdlework. In 17 of it, he 
quotes a Paſſage in 2 in Bello Civili, B. 1. 
where, ſpeaking of the Siege of Marſeilles, he ſays, 
that the Inhabitants were ſo well furniſhed with Ne- 
ceſſaries for the Defence of the Place, that he could 
make no Sheds which were Proof againſt their Ma- 
chines. According to Cæſar, they threw down 
Pieces of Wood twelve Foot long, armed with 
Iron Points, which pierced through four Beds of 
Hurdles, and afterwards ſtack into the Earth. We 
ſhall hereafter - of the different ſorts of Covered 
Galleries, which were in uſe among the Romans. 
They had different Names and Forms, according 
7 their Uſes, and the Occaſion there was for 
24 To what we have ſaid before, of the Move- 
able Towers, which were fixed upon Wheels, and 


frequently uſed, for deſtroying a Garriſon poſted on) eſpecially if we confider, that Vitruvius 10 ww 


the Ramparts of a City, and for diſcovering what 
was done in it; we ſhall add, that theſe Towers had 
ſeveral Floors. On one of theſe Floors was built 
a Draw-bridge, which was let down upon a Level 
with the Walls; ſo that the Beſiegers marched ſtrait 


4 


And laſtly he invented 24 


ed with Hurdles. 


oveable Towers, which were yi, Wl 
| high 


over it to the Ramparts, whilſt thoſe who were 
the upper Floors annoyed the Enemy from d 
Vegetius, B. 4. c. 17. gives us a Deſcription of ty WY 
Towers, They were, ſays he, ſometimes thin 4 
Foot ſquare; and often forty or fifty Foot ty 
They were full as high, and even higher, tha i, 
Stone Towers which defended the Place belier Wl 
This Building was moveable, and went upon Wie 
It was moved backward or forwards, as ther: m] 
Occaſion, It conſiſted of ſeveral Floors; wiz il: 
had each its particular Uſe; in the loweſt of thy Wt 
was the Ram for battering the Wall. In the M 
dle-Floor, was a Bridge made of two Beams co. Wl 
his Bridge, when let om 
made a Communication between the Tower aud 
Ramparts, leaving a free Paſſage from one to vi 
other. The Soldiers poſted on the higheſt Fm 
threw Stones, Darts, and Sticks headed with u 
on the Befieged. Theſe Towers were often ful 
Balifte, Catapulte, Scorpions, and all Sorts of nu 
dering Machines. Em rap, to Vitruvins, Du 
who ſerved under Alexander the Great, gloried uu 
ing the Inventor of theſe Moveable Towers. Hein 
they were taken to Pieces, for the greater Converine 
of Carriage, when the Army took the Field. But 
ron, c. 13. does not aſcribe this Invention to Dui 
alone. He aſſures us, that Diades and Cher, i 
Diſciples of Polhdus of Theſſaly, had an equal Nu 
to that Honour. On the contrary, Aebenæu wil 
tends that theſe Machines were in uſe in the Tir 
of the firſt Dionyſius, Tyrant of Sicily. Horry 
that be, it is certain the Romans knew the uſe (nn 
them in the firſt Ages of Rome, as may have tj” 
obſerved above. Kecording to Vitruvius Du 
left ſome Writings, in which he taught the A 
building theſe Towers. The ſinalleſt ought tom 
been at leaſt ſixty Cubits high, and ſeventeen hal 
It was this old Engineer's Cuſtom to narron b 4 
Tower, as it roſe in Height; ſo that the Top ll 
but one fifth as big as the Baſe. He required nu 
the Poſts ſhould be three quarters of a Foot I" 
meter at the Bottom; and half a Foot at the 10 
In the leaſt Tower he put ten Floors, which al hl 
Windows. The biggeſt Towers he made, wit 
hundred and twenty Cubits high, and twen Ts 
and a half broad. He obſerved the ſame Pro" 
tions in narrowing them, as in the former. [8 'F 
ry Towers he placed twenty Floors, each of wi 5 
its Parapet three Cubits high. He cover 
with raw Skins of Beaſts, newly taken off, to 
vent their taking Fire. Nevertheleſs, it mult be ch 
feſſed, that it is not eaſy to conceive how 1 Tow 1 
of an hundred and twenty Cubits, or thirty Fang 
high, could ſtand upon a Baſe of only twen © 
Cubits and a half. Beſides, there does not fo 
have been any juſt Proportion obſerved, wg „ 
the Baſe of a Tewer an hundred and N ul 
high, to be but twenty three Cubits and a hal bra 
when that of the little Tower, which was wy | 
Cubits high, was ſeventeen broad. Which 7." 


probable, that ſome Error is crept into 1 


#s, ſpeaking of a Tower which Demetrius, 7, of 
cauſed to de built, at the Siege of Roden P 

it was ſixty fix Cubits h y forty ſix bo a 
theneus has fixed the Height of every Flott 
great Tower before-mentioned. He makes {en 
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Whigher than the Tops of the Walls of the beſiegel City, and from them his Ro. Veat of 
aus threw Stones and Darts upon the Enemy's Ramparts: An Accident ſhewed * & i 12 
the Conſul, chat theſe Machines might ſerve more than one good Purpoſe, One: 
/ Filius, whom the Enemy had taken in a Battel, and kept Priſoner in the be- M. Varzasus 
eged City, broke his Chains, on a Feſtival-Day, faſtned a Cord to the Battle- Arrilid, 1 
ns of the Wall, and by the help of theſe Machines, which ſurrounded it, ourus, Con- 
1 appily eſcaped from the Enemy, and returned to the Roman Army. When he + 
Vas brought to the Conſul, he informed him, That the Auſones had ſpent the 
hole Day in Rejoicings ; and That he would do well to attack them, while they 
Pere aſleep, full of Wine, and heavy with good Cheer. Accordingly, Valerius 
rdered the Walls to be ſcaled, and made as eaſy a Conqueſt of the Auſones, in | | 
he Aſſault of their Capital, as in the Battel wherein he had put them to flight. So | 
What the Auſones were all made Captives, and their City, in which a Roman Garri- | 
Won was placed, was given up to be plundered by the Soldiers. After this Expedi- 
ion, wherein he had ſubdued a whole Nation, Valerius Corvus returned to the 
Wity : and the Senate granted him the Honours of a Triumph. He entred Rome 
ich Pomp, on The Ides of March; which was the third time this great Man Ff. Capit: 
Fiumphed. | 
. Tur Auſones were now overcome; but the Sidicini ſtill continuing unpuniſhed, | 
Ind Valerius and Regulus having ſeveral Months yet to come of their Conſulſbip, 
ey ſpent that time in the War, they were ordered to carry on againſt them. Rome 
Jad not think it proper to deprive Regulus of the Share he might gain of the Glory 
If this new Expedition. But leſt the Abſence of the two Conſuls ſhould retard the 
ections for the next Vear, they were obliged to nominate a Dictator, whole 
le Buſineſs ſhould be to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, in which the new 
Yenſuls were to be choſen. The Dictator named, was L. Amilius Mamercinus, 
Id his General of Horſe was Q. Publilius. In the mean time, Valerius and Re- 
lus marched againſt the Sidicini. It is probable, they uſed all the Expedition 
ey could, in order to complete their Conqueſt, before the Expiration of their 
pfulſpip. But they could only begin the Enterprize, and were forced to leave 
Sc Completion of it to others. Before they had entirely reduced the Sidicini, the 
ZZ ator had held the Camitia, and the Republick had choſen T. Veturius 25 Cal- 
Ws, and Sp. Paſtumius Albinus, Conſuls. 5 
. V. As ſoon as the new Magiſtrates were named, and before they entered up- 
W their Office, they endeavoured to make themſelves acceptable to the People. SHAME 
eeir firſt Care was to ſollicit a Decree, in favour of the Commons, by which a way 
W/ony was ordered to be ſent to the fine 25 Diſtrict of Calenum, and a Company of I. Vzrozws — 
Woman Citizens directed to go and divide the Lands of this new Conqueſt, among S. Posuu. 
em. Every thing was got ready for making this agreeable Settlement in due vs Als us, 
rm. Cale was thought no mean City, and its Territory was very fruitful ; ſo map 3 
at this Canton of Auſonia, may be ſaid to have been in nothing inferior to the ella 


* 
* 


Year of +4 


B. 8. de Belli 
Pu nico. 


en Cubits and a half high; the ſecond, the 
d, the fourth, and the fifth Floors, he makes five 
bits high; and all the reſt, four and a half. But 
theſe put 3 make but 95 Cubits; whence 
8 manifett, that the Copyiſts have altered the Text, 
| miſtaken one Cypher for another. Unleſs it be 
H that Athenæus does not here include the Thick- 
S of the Floors, which in this Caſe muſt have 
l twenty two Inches, or one Cubit and a quar- 
5 that is half as thick again as a wooden Floor 
to be. The Plates annexed will ſhew the man- 
(of building theſe Terraſſes, Covered Galleries, 
| Towers, 7 

5 In Zonaras, we read Tiberius Veturius, inſtead 
Titus Vetarins: Which is manifeſtly an Error of 
Copyiſt. The Veturian Family was, according 
the Roman Hiſtorians, originally Patrician, a 
oſt as ancient as the Monarchy it ſelf; at leaſt, 
ary mentions one Veturius Mamuriut, who made 
; « Pompilias's. Bucklers. We have ſpoken of 
ready, Pol, I. p. 64 The Poſtumian Fami 
vided into two Patrician Branches, the — 
uus ok which was that of the Albini. It has 
obſerved of this F amily, that it always conti- 


OY 


find any Facts in Story which explain them. 


nued Patrician; and no one that deſcended froth it 
became a Plebeian. | . 
26 Velleiut, B. 1. mentions the Roman Colony, 
which the Republick ſent to Cale. Cicero, Agrar. 2. 
gives this City the Rank of a Manicipinum. Cale- 
num Municipium. We find ſeveral] Footſteps of 
this ancient City, on braſs Medals. On the four 
which are given Plate XI, after Beger and Goltzmns, 
it is repreſented under different Symbols; and they 
all have this Inſcription, CaLEN O, The Thunder- 
bolt on the firſt of them, inclines us to think that... 
the Head is defigned for that of Fapiter Anxaury 
whom the Pagans worſhiped under the Figure of a 
young Man. The Minotaur of Crete, on the Re- 
verſe, imports perhaps the Origin of the Inhabitants 
of Cale. The Harp is ſuppoſed to ſignify the Wor- 
ſhip this City paid Apollo. The two Heads with 
Helmets, and the Cock and Chariot on the other 
Medals, are ſymbolicat Figures, the Meaning o 
which. can only be arbitrarily gueſſed; at; we oo 
the 


Ear of Corn over the Minotaur, plainly ſignifies 


fineſt 


8 ear of. J. VI. 27 HERE the Thread of the Roman Hiſtory ſeems to be broken. It is 3 
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Year of fineſt Plains, and moſt excellent Vineyards of Campania. The Wine of Calm f 
ROM E was always in repute among the Romans ; and almoſt all the Poets have 0 : 
- CCECCXIX. mended it. Thoſe then of the Romans, who claimed a Share in theſe fine Lag 
T. Veruzwvs gave in their Names; and 2500 of them were choſen to go and Cultivare, 
CaLvivs, people this beautiful Country, under the Juriſdiction of Rome. That the Diftrity 
_ 3 tion of the Lands might be made the more equally, the Senate choſe three Men q 
Conſuls. known Equity for that Purpoſe, who were Cæſo Duilius, T. Quinctius, any 1 Wl 
12 Fabius. Theſe conducted the Colony, ſettled it at Cale: and the Medals, t 4, Wl 
Vell. Paterce- day, give honourable Teſtimony to it. | „ ” - ns 
lus, B. 1. and THE Romans ſeem to have then made ſome little Alteration in their ancicy 
Len, Bus. Cuſtoms. Formerly, the new Conſuls raiſed new Troops, and formed themſch 
new Armies upon every Succeſſion. But now the Soldiers which were 9, 
raiſed, paſſed from one Conſul to his Succeſſor, at leaſt till the end of the ; 
which had been begun. So that Veturius and Poſtumius put themſelves 1 


Head of the Army, which had reduced Calenum, under the Command of 0 


vn; and they entred the Country of the Sidicini, and utterly ruined it. Mere 
Enemy avoided coming to à Battel, ſuffered themſelves to be driven in ich 
their Cities, and appeared no more in the Field, In the mean time, a 1,8 ole 
port was ſpread at Rome, that the Sidicini had already aſſembled a formidy, "a 


Army, and ſollicited the Samnites to join them, in order to ſet Bounds to t 

Power of the Romans. This News filled Rome with Fear; and the Senate wagt 

liged to have recourſe to the uſual Remedy in Emergencies, which was to ord (fi 

Year of Dictator to be nominated. The Conſuls choſe P. Cornelius Ruffinus, who ny” 
R OM E one M. Antonius his General of Horſe, But their Authority did not laſt loi 
9 The Augurs found their Nomination defective in ſome Circumſtances, and Ri 
P.CornzLws, nu, Was forced to abdicate the Dictatorſpip. Nay, Rome carried her SupctiitnM 
Biden yet farther. As ſhe was viſited with an unexpected Plague, the College of 4 
declared, That all the Auſpices that Year, had been infected by the Contagion di 
the Air, and That the Inauguration of the Conſuls themſelves had been faulty. Wi 

this nonſenſical Prejudice, the chief Magiſtrates of Rome were diſplaced ; and i 4 | 

IxTExREG- Republick fell into an Interregnum, for the remaining Part of this Conſular lu 
0 Valerius Corvus, the fifth, in Succeſſion, of the five Preſidents, who were chi 
to govern the Republick by turns, each for five Days, aſſembled the Centuries, wii 

choſe two Conſuls for the Year enſuing. 1 105901 Ay 


| ; N 
RO M E tain, there was a Year between the Conſulſbip of Veturius and Poſtumins, and HI oy 
S. | 8 | A 1-01 | | | theſ 
. rng 27 The Omiffion Livy is charged with, would Egypt, in the 112th Olympiad, when Cain Pl to Re 
este not have been perceived, without the Faſt: Capito- lins Libo, and Lucius a Son of mn eding 
Ia lini. In them we find the Triumph of Valerius were Conſuls. Now the beginning of the 1! is Hi 
is. Confuls. Cut placed in the Year 418: and his ſecond Con. Olympiad, coincides with the 121it Year of ar © 
25 ſulſhip, together with Amilius's Triumph, are fixed according to the Faſti Capitolini. If then wel 7 Wit 
in theſe valuable Monuments, to the Year of Rome from 421, the ſupernumerary Year which 90 only 
424. According to them therefore, there were fix adds in his Chronology of the Conſulſbipn veEble th 
Years between theſe two Terms: whilſt Livy, Di- come to the Year 420, which is the very Yah c | 
odorus, and Caſſiodorus, reckon up but five Couſul- which Cains Poetelius Libo Viſolus, and Lu 2 b 
Gips, and conſequently. but five Years ;. from the piriut Curſor, the Son of Spurius, were 0. , t- We 
Year 418, to that in which AEmilins triumphed over Indeed, according to the Calculations of Diu 
the Privernates. 80 that, according to theſe An- Siculus, the 112th Olympiad begins much abo g, that I 
naliſts, this laſt Triumph muſt have been in the 4th Conſulſbip of Marcus Valerius, and the ven Orc 
Year 423. This Miſtake was obſerved: by Gregory Attilins his Collegue: that is, the 418th Year ria, ſeve: 
- Haloander, who has given us a Table of the Con- Faſt; Capitolini. But then this Author doe! 15 and 
/ ſuls, in his Pandecis. Glarcan likewiſe obſerved wiſe place the Foundation of Alexandria, Wy , Accord; 
the ſame Break. Upon this, P:ghins imagined, that the ſecond Year of that Olympiad, which " © $7 Aja 
ſome Writers had occaſioned this Diſorder, by their Conſulfip of Spurius Poſtumrns, and wh Th the a 
Inaccuracy. He thought it probable, that, through rius, who were promoted to that Office, 1 P. rin 
Inattention, they might have confounded two Con- Year of Rome 419. Add to this, that Vs $ hor 
ſulſbips; that of L. Papirins Curſor, and C. Pete- places it in the third, and not in the ſecond v we the lat 
ius ibo, which we place in the Year 420, and that Olympiad. In order to reconcile theſe WT, 444 
that of the ſame Patelius, and Lacizs Papyrius Mau- thors, it muſt be ſaid, that the former meal Proof of 
gillanus, in the Year 427. It would not have been Vear in which the Foundations of this * imilitu. 
at all ſurprix ing, if thete two Conſular Years had been begun to be laid; and that the latter meant! Ourſe of 
_ confounded, becauſe of the Similitude of the Con- in which the Work was finiſhed. Upon tie riters 
ful; Names, and of the Events which happened in putation, we ſhall be brought to the 420th - Will be fu 
both Years. / Solinur gave riſe to this ConjeQture, Rome; which is that of the Conſulſbip o a leaſt conf 
and he makes, it — He, c. 35. of his Aiftory, Papyrius, and Cains Poetelias; which Soli —_— 


places the Foundation of the City of Alexandria in — riath Olympiad. It will doubtleſs 4 
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e Cyrnelius and Domitius; and yet Livy is ſaid neither to name the Conſuls, nor Year of 
Je us any Account of their Time. And in this he is charged with great Negli- * JÞ Fn 5 
ence, becauſe, as is ſaid, he thereby confounds the whole Chronology of the Re- © 
Fublick. But may it not be urged in his Defence, that this was a Year barren of L Parizws 
rents; and, That he paſſed over in Silence, the Names of the Conſuls for the Year . 
e Nome 420, becauſe there was no new Election that Year, but the Conſuls for the Ino Viso- 
receding Year continued in Office, till the Republick fell into an Interregnum rus, Conſuls. 
ay, the Circumſtances of the Time, make this Hypotheſis probable. A Plague 
en ravaged Rome; and it ſeems probable enough for the Comitia not to have been 
Wcmblcd at that time; and conſequently, for the ſame Conſuls to have continued 
o Ycars in Office, for want of a new Election. Nor do Livys Words contra- 
a this Suppoſition; which if adopted, vindicates his Reputation. Nevertheleſs, 
al ſhould recede from the moſt authorized Opinion, I ſhall, ſince ſo it muſt be; 
ia with the moſt learned Criticks, in condemning Zzvy. I ſhall ſay, with them, 
Won the Teſtimony of Jo/inus, that L. Papirius Curſor, and C. Poetelius Libo, 
ere choſen Conſuls for the Year which Zzvy has omitted. The Reaſons upon 
ich this Conjecture is founded, are ſtrong enough to make it credible. The 
ole Thread of the Chronology of the Faſti Capitolini depends upon it; and by 
= Livy himſelf avoids a Contradiction, which he would perhaps be accuſed of, 
thout it. Nay, I will carry the Conjecture yet further: I will add, that the Si- 
ini were ſubdued in the Conſulſbip of Papirius and Poetelius, ſince we don't 
their Reduction fixed to any other time. 1 
. VII. A. 28 Cornelius and Cn. Domitius, ſucceeded Papirius and Poetelius. The Year of 
who was ſurnamed Coſſus, was now promoted to the Conſulſbip a ſecond time. R O M E 
W their Year, Rome was under even greater Frights and Apprehenſions, than the * 
gue, with which ſhe had been affficted, had given her. The Gauls, ſettled in A ToxxzIius 
Wy, were always ſuch formidable Enemies to her, that the leaſt Noiſe of their * 
Wing Preparations for War, affrighted her; and ſhe was now alarmed with ſuch Cum, 
umour. This was enough to oblige the Conſuls to nominate a Dictator. Conſuls. 
eius Craſſus was the Man, and he made Valerius Poplicola his General of Horſe. Year of 
vy uſcd the utmoſt Application to raiſe a ſtronger Army, and choſe their Sol- X O N E 
with more Care, than if Rome had been at War only with her Neighbours. But wg 
at the Dictator was taking theſe Steps, News came that all was quiet among the Pirizws 
And then Rome was much leſs concerned at the Rumours which were ſpread, Cnassus, 
the Samnites had already been a Year forming ill Deſigns againſt the Repub- mm 74. 17. 
Nerxertheleſs, that no Precautions might be wanting, the DiFator did not | 
l the Army, which was already encamped in the Country of the Sidicini. And 
theſe Roman Troops continued not to act againſt a Nation, formerly an Ene- 
Þ Nw is not this a Proof, that it had becn ſubdued by the Conſuls of the 
eding Year ? | LIE MS OE 8 HO LPS ot” 
is highly probable, that the Samnites had then no Thoughts of entering into 
ar with the Romans. The Troops they were raiſing in their own Country, 
only deſigned to defend Italy, againſt an Enemy, which was even more for- 
able than the ambitious Republick. Alexander, King of Epirus, under Pre- 
of bringing Succours to the Tarentini, then at War with the Lucani and 
ü, two invincible Nations, who lay on the Coaſt neareſt Sicily, had made a 


p, that Levy makes Alexander the Great to was Conſul the ſecond time, in the Year of Rome 
ven Orders for laying the Foundation of A- 433, according to Livy himſelf, and che * 0 oo 
Wig, ſeven Years after the time fixed for it by tolini; and conſequently had been Conſal the firſt 
4, and Euſebius; that is, in the Year 427; time, in the Year of Nome 420. His firſt Coy 
„according to the two latter, was the laſt ſip cannot be fixed to any Year but this, which is 
of Alexander's Life. Livy makes it to coin- "the very Year, that is vacant in Livy, and Diodo- 
Nth the ay of Caixs Poetelixs , and ai Tt. 8 
* Papyrins Mugillanus. Livy himſelf does 28 We have' ſpoken' of the Cornelian Family, 
teleſs honeſtly acknowledge, that ſome An- Pol. 1. P. 523. Note 44. As for the Domitian, it 
4 the latter the Surname of Curſor. Which was of geit DiſtinQtion among the Pleberans.” From 
pres ed to the Teſtimony of Solinus, is a this Stock ff two Branches, one of which was 
root of the Interruption and Confuſion, that of the Calvini, the other that of the Znvbardr. 
8 Similitude of Names and Events, has made The former Conſul had the Surname of Arvina, as 
ourſe of the Conſular Years; as the moſt well as that of 'Cofſns;. The Koma gave the for- 
Writers cannot but acknowledge. The mer to thoſe who were fat and luſty. Domitius is 
| will be fully convinced of it, if he does but diſtinguiſhed by the Surname of Calviens. . 
calt conſider, that Lucius Papyrins Garſor en GOW% Of $1403S9%38 
-Deſcent 


: YL 4 * 4. 
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, and began to grow formidable to all the Eaſtern Parte of 


Year of Deſcent at 29 Pæſfum 
ROME ah. We have already obſerved, that this Conqueror promiſed himſelf nothin 
Ses, chan ſubduing the Weſt with as much Rapidity, as Alexander the Great, 10 
Parmzros | Nephew, had begun to conquer the Eaſt. He hoped, that Italy, Sicily, and Afrig 
—— would furniſh as ample Matter for his Victories, as Perſia offer d for thoſe of th 
548-B12c2. Son of "Philip. Alexander of Epirus was related to Alexander of Macedon, bol 
dy Conſanguinity and Aﬀinity. He was Brother to Olymprias the Mother of 41, 

ander the Great, and Cleopatra his Wife was Siſter to the Macedonian. So thy 
Alexander of Epirus had married his own Niece. In Point of Birth, the Ung, 
was equal at leaſt to the Nephew. If it be true, that Alexander of My, 
dou was one of the Heraclidæ, or deſcended from Hercules; it is as certain, tu 
Alexander of Epirus was one of the 30 « acide, and was the eighteenth N 
from Pyrrhus, the Son of Achilles, who had reigned over the 3 Molf x 


209 Peſtum, a maritime City, near the Mouth of ſometimes ſo ſweet, and ſometimes ſo ſalt, an 
the Rives Silarus, now the Selo, or Silaro, was by to be drinkable. The Territory of Paſiduu 
the Greeks called The City of Neptune, or Poſſido- formerly famous for its Roſe-trees, which ba 
nia, from the Greek Word Haredh,, which was ſes twice a Year, in the Months of May an 

the Nam they gave the God of the Sea. For this tember. Virgil ſpeaks of it in his 4th Geo 
reaſon, Velleiut Paterculns tranſfates the Word Poſ= Forfitan & pingues hortos qua cura colend 
FHdonia, by that of Neptumia. The Medal above re- Oruaret, cauerem, biferique roſaria Pati Wl 
9 n one, Side,, Neptune With his Trident, oem: mentions a Ceremony practiſed by 


1 bee e Ge e yg Poſfidoniates, after they were ſubdued by t 


| Sade 7 | p. e Ney rheni, and the Romans. They aſſembled ami 
w_ Af — — 7 ie Hure = 1 0 fays he, on one of thoſe Days which the Gr: 
111" © 6 fre on the Reverſe of the Medal, Was Dnae- with greateſt Solemnity. At this time, the * 4 
crated to this God. Hence the Epithet Targses, ate: renewed their ancient Cuſtoms, and tt * 
- which the Poets give Neptune, probably to ſignify, membran ce of that ha py time, when they Wet Fc L 
the Noiſe of à raging Sea reſembles the roaring verned by their own Laws, and not ſubſed 8 1 
255 ull. Thus, it was cuſtomary to ſacrifice à 3 1 3 0M the 8 11 
ull to this Sea- God. Vigil, conformably to this Litefty they formerly enyoyed, wf We "by 
Cuſtom, ſays, © © 1, C and lamented their unhappy Condition. Afr 
| 322 ; had made the Air reſound with their Lament 
Jaaram Neptuno, Tauram tibi pulcher Apollo, they diſperſed. The City of Poſſidoma had "= 
Pofſidovia, according to Strabo, and Marcian of ame to the neighbouring Gulph, which W 2 32 ©! 
 Heraclea, was buile ö the Sybarzes, or, according Sinus Poſſidoniates, or Peaſtanus. It 14 5 proper 
to. Saves ch. 8. by E Dorian. Philargirins, in the ry of Salernum. This Gulph, or 
— + why 7% Coluy . oy Hidonium Promontorium, now Capo di Licſu 
the Proſecution, of our Hiſtory, ſee it. "has, Lon = is over-againſt the Iſland of Lencofia, 0 8 


alony. It is conjectured, that it, at that . _. > 
H. . its former Name of Fefe into 30, The Deſcendants of Æacus. 1 * 
55 of Peftam, which its Rains retain to this day. NN ine, and Grandfather of 4c * 
The Natives call it Peſts; and it is now but a Vil- 1 The Country of the Moles was one l 


2 n Granted — 9 Gone — conſiderable Cantons of Epirus. J 
near a Rive — ſelf | | | 


. being Peipl makes it but forty Stadia in Co 

whi : Col | . | | y Stadia in 
tet, 18d wee hs Gusen ner ge be is waeted by thee Rivers, which are mat 
frakians call this River  Fizme. 8 a. les Sod Pliny and Livy, namely, the Aphas, — 10 
_ ziſes\ in a Rock, where there are the Remains and the Acheron. Some antient Aut ws 
a City, called Capaccio Vecchio, to diſtinguiſh it — — S — . 
de E4paccie are which ſtands at 2 little dif- Pandofia, from the City of that Name, 1 


* 


; —— Promontory which was cil 


. 
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and — — — ba ung — Jonges to this Province, as did Dodovs, - r {tle t 
form s. Pond. near the Place called Capo di ime. ind Lie, This Country was Fun Cet No 


There they meet with ſeveral Springs of ſweet beſt Maltiffs in Enrope. | ; 
ter, which wuiting with. the others in the Pong, Velocts parte Catmlot auremque Mole Miles 22 
well it, and turn it into a pretty large and deep Ri- Caſuentun; 


ver. Aber it hs run about 2000 Paces, it falls in- Aabencns, B. 11. ſpeaks of ſome Mob 0 hay 
to the Sea, near Peftum. The Water of this River, habited the Territory near the City of lil, * 
according to Platarch in his Life of Craſſus, was ſaly. * | 
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* Names, had made the two Alexanders Rivals in Glory. It may likewiſe be 
lid. that they had as it were divided the Conqueſt of the World between them. 


11d the Macedonian, if the former had had to do with Nations enervated by 
=, Misfortune, that the firſt Enemies he was to engage with were the Lucani 
a the Brutii, two Nations inured to Fatigue, and fierce even to Brutality. It's 
ue, the Uncle was leſs active than the Nephew, and more wicked. He is ac- 


eror, which Hiſtory has not given to Alexander the Great. The latter carried 
i before him, by mere Dint of Strength; the former underſtood likewiſe how to 
axe uſe of Art and Stratagem: The one was more ready and expeditious, the 
ther more able in carrying on Negotiations. Fe | 

Wer therefore Alexander of Epirus had made a Deſcent in Italy, as is proba- 
es, a ſecond time, the Sammnites marched to the Aſſiſtance of the Lucani and 
Brut; As for the Roman Republick, it continued quiet, and gave itſelf little Con- 
ern about a Danger which threatned it at ſo great a Diſtance. Nay, Rome even 
ade an Alliance with the Epirot, and ſuffered herſelf to be deceived by his Arti- 
Nees. Alexander promiſed the Romans whatever they deſired; reſolving, without 
oubt, not to perform any thing at all, if his Arms had proſpered. In his firſt and ſe- 
ond Deſcents into [taly, he indeed took ſome Places from the Enemies of the 
JW rentini. He had likewiſe, after gaining a Victory over the Lucani and Bru- 
entered into a Treaty with the 34 Metapontini, and 35 Pediculi; and had im- 
oſed upon theſe Nations, as well as upon the Romans. And what ſuſpended the 
rogreſs of his Arms, for a time, is not known; but he ſoon after this left [zaly, 
a we ſhall not ſee him appear in it any more, till he comes to meet his Fate 

ere. | | PF 


32 Old Epiras, which ſome Moderns have very Troy. Emſtathins and Strabo, B. 6. boaſt of the 
properly confounded with New Albania, com- Riches of its Inhabitants, who ſent Sheaves of Gold, 
—ccndcd all the Countries ing between the Jo- for an Offering, to the Temple of — by way 
„Sea, * the Welt, Theſſaly to the Eaſt, Mace- of Thankſgiving for the Fruitfulneſs of their Lands. 
9”; to the North, and Achaia to the South and This Fruitfulneis is expreſſed on the Medal above, 

Walt. Among other Nations that inhabited this by the Head of an Ox, the Symbol of Agriculture, 
ingdom, there formerly were the Moloſſ, the Cha- and by an Ear of Corn. Moſt agree, that old Me- 
„ the 7 heſproti, the Amphilochi, the Acarnanes, tapontum ſtood near the Place, where there is now a 
e Aebamantes, and the Dolopez, Epirus was fa- little Tower or Bellfrey, called Torre di Mare. Py- 
Vous for good Horſes. «+ Bot * came from Crotona to this City, and there 

| 33 We have obſerved before, p. 155. that Alex- ended his Days. Faſtin, B. 20, tells us, from 2 
, King of Epirus, came into Italy the firſt fabulous Tradition, that the Merapontini preſerved 
re, ia the Lear of Rome 413, to affiſt the Taren- in the Temple of Minerva, the Inftruments 2 
0” ho had implored his Help againſt the Brutii. made uſe of in building the Trejar Horſe. Euſta- 

his therefore of which we are ſpeaking, was that bins is miſtaken, in taking Merapontum for the Ci- 

ng's ſecond Deſcent into this Country. It is in- ty of Siris, which was very different from it. 
feed very improbable, that he ſhould ſtay, after his 35 The Canton of the Pedicali, whom Val. Max. 
brit Expedition, ſeven Years together in Lady, with- B. 7. c. 6. improperly calls Fidiculi, was a Part of 
At returning into Epirus, either to raiſe new Troops, ancient Apulia, as we learn from Plizy,' B. 3. c. 11. 
or ſettle the Affairs of his Kingdom. He reckons up three Cities in this Tarkory, Ru- 
G 34 Metapontum, cal led Mezabum by ſome ancient dia, Egnatia, and Bari, in the Neighbourhood of 
u 15 aphers, was a City of Great Greece. It ſtood Brunduſium. They were watered by the Aufi dus, 
Mi lama, near The Gulph of Tarentum, three and another River which he calls Pai#ium Flumes. 
8 les from the Mouth of a River, anciently called Szrabo and Pliny ſay, that ten young Men, and as 
uence, now the Bafrenze. This City was thought many Women, came into this Country, and gave 

we been founded by Neſtor, at his return from riſe to thirteen different Nations which ſettled in it. 
| In 


— — 


LY Epirus. Proximity of Blood, Affinity, equal Nobility of Birth, and Similicude Pia op 
CCCCXXT, - 


| ut their Succeſs was different. Yer who can ſay, that the Epirot would not have Paris 


4 he Heat of their Climate, and emaſculated by Pleaſure? It was Alexander of E- 7,6is, wid. 


oſed of having, in his carlieſt Youth, been guilty of the worſt of Crimes with P. S. B. 16. 
Wi: Brother-in-law, Philip of Macedon. But he had ſome Qualifications for a Con- Juſt. B-8.c.8. 
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Year of lx the mean time, the Romans being freed from their Fears of the Gauls, on t 
ROM E one hand, and of the Sanmites on the other, applied themſelves wholly to Wa ac 
98 of Peace. Publilius Philo and Sp. Poſtumius, the Cenſors, both Men of great Inte WAA ** 
RY EY Foſhan we he 5 
Parmws (fox they had been Conſuls) undertook to make a new Cenſus of the People, n; ( 
— cloſe it with a Luſtrum. This Enumeration was become neceſſary. The Repch Wil be n 
Liv. B. 8.6.17. lick had exceedingly multiplied the Number of the Roman Citizens, but a l * 
time ſince, by having given the Right of Citigenſbip to ſo many Cities of |, Ml dicin 
tium, and bordering upon it. The exact Number of the Citizens of Rome at thi 4 Par 
time is not known: But it was ſo conſiderably increaſed, that it was thought », {AR Aﬀ 
ceſſary to increaſe the Tribes. The Romans had yet had but twenty ſeven; fro 
this time they had twenty nine, which all had a Right of Suffrage in the Comjyj 
by Tribes, and by Centuries. The Country-Tribes were not indeed admitted iny 
the Comitia by Curiz: No Perſons were, who did not dwell in Rome. But thi 
Loſs was not conſiderable. Scarce any Affair of Importance had been tranſacted i 
the Comitia by Curie, ſince King Servius Talizus's Time. The two new Tri 
Yell. Patercu- were called The 35 Mæcian, and The 37 Scaptian. The Diſtrict of the former jy 
= 1 & near Lanuvium; that of the latter not far from Pædum, between Tibur and Pr, 
1 neſte, inthe Neighbourhood of the Anio. As for the Prætor Papirius, he got alu. 
paſſed; which gave the Right of Citizenſhip to the Inhabitants of Acerræ in C 
ania. But the Favour Rome granted them was not complete. The 35 Acer 
were debarred the Right of Suffrage in the Aſſemblies of the Republick. TM 
Romans proportioned their Rewards to the Deſert of their Municipia, by augmem . 
ing their Privileges, according to their Merit and Fidelity. . 
Year of F. VIII. DuxinG the Tranquillity Rome enjoyed ſince the Reduction of the Lam 
R O M E there ſprung up in her Boſom a new kind of Monſters, which ſhe had never head 
CCCOXNTE before. As ſoon as M. Claudius 39 Marcellus, and C. Valerius Potitus, the new en 
M. C.auvpws Vfſuls, were entred upon their Office, ſome Women, either tired, or diſcontented vit 
po gona their Husbands, or perhaps merely out of a Love for the Crime, plotted together u 
Porrrvss take off their Husbands by Poiſon. According to a venerable Author, a gal 
Conſuls. part of theſe treacherous Creatures were well born, and their Number was inct- 
oy bg dibly great. Others make them amount to above 360: but the Hiſtorians of u 
Orof. B.3- ci. beſt Credit ſay, they were not more than 170. However that be, theſe Fus 
- —_— took the Opportunity of an epidemical Diſtemper, to put their barbarous DeinM 
Liv. B-8.c.18. in execution. People were ſurprized to ſee, that only Men of Note died in Rim, AE 
and that they all went off with the ſame Symptoms. This great Number of Deats ln 
Was at firſt aſcribed to the Intemperature of the Air; tho it was in reality ti: a 
Work of theſe Furies. The Poiſoners had the Care of preparing Medicines for 
the Sick, and the Drink they gave them, infallibly killed them. The Romans hi 
no Suſpicion of a kind of Aſſaſſination ſo contrary to their Manners, and agailt W 
which, they had then no Law. But the Cauſe of this publick Plague was at iſ 
diſcovered, . by the Information of a Woman, who was in the Service of on: 
of theſe Criminals, and aſſiſted her in preparing her Poiſons. The Slave fit i 
applied herſelf to Q. Fabius, who was then 40 Curule ails. She promild 
to diſcover the Cauſe of all theſe Evils to the Republick, upon an Afluranch 
that her Information ſhould not be prejudicial. to herſelf. The Aaile gut 
the Informer hopes of Impunity, and the Conſuls acquainted the Senate with tr 
Sectet the Slave had diſcovered. She was brought before the Conſcript le 
thers, and depoſed, that the Mortality which raged in Rome, was wholly oz 
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36 The:Mecian Tribe, as Feſtus obſerves, was © Et vacuis Clanins non aquus Acerrit. Geeoth ) 
ſo called from a Caſtle, between Lanwviam and - L H 43 f 1 

Pometia. | Cicero ſpeaks of it in his Oration for Frontinus, in his Book Of Colonies, tells us th & 

Plaucimt. i i Oe ty afterwards became a Roman Colony, | 

37 The Sraptian Tribe took its Name from the 39 Livy, on the Credit of ſome ancient A 

fame City of S-aptia, which Cluverius places in the gives Valerius the two Surnames of | Potiti I 

Territory now called Paſeravo. But Father Kircher _ Flacews ;'tho* be. confeſſes, they don't all 49* i 

places it near Long heſſa, not far from the Auio, four that Matter. What is ſure, is, that the Surnm ie Roma 

es from-Pedum.'''' . , ,  Flaceus became afterwards very common in de 
38 The City of Acerre, between Nola and Ca- lerian Family. Cicero, Orat. pro L. Flacco, ack 
: Pua, retains. its ancient Name to this day. The ledges that the Flaccs were a Branch of the Fa 


Clarins, or Clanio, which waters it, ſometimes did ii. | i n 
very great damage to it, by its Overflowings, which 40 See what we have ſaid of the Carale Als Fabrat 
HEE 3 ys, were followed by contagious above, B. 14. P. 77. of this Volume, Note * 
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cabal of murdering Women, who ſpread Death every where, by poiſonous Neat of 
. :cincs. She defired ſome People might attend her, and promiſed to lead them ——— E 
dhe Source of all theſe Murders. Her Information was of too much Importance 
be neglected; and the Slave, attended by a great Company of People, went to M.CLavows 
Houſes of twenty Roman Ladies, who were all found buſy in preparing their G Wirtes 
dicines, or going to lay up thoſe which were already prepared. Among theſe, were Porirus, 
= P:ricias Women; the Name of the one was Szrgza, that of the other Cornelia. Conſuls. 
Affair was of a criminal nature, and it was brought before the Aſſembly of 
People. An Officer cited the Accuſed to appear; but the two Patrician La- 
Es. inſiſted, that there were no Ingredients in their Medicines, but what were 
ieſome. Upon this, the Accuſer, finding herſelf ſuſpected of Calumny, pro- 
Wed an Expedient to the People, to verify her Accuſation: which was, to make 
ſe Women themſelves take the Potions, which they owned they had prepared 
th their own Hands. Accordingly, the Experiment was ordered to be made 
WWncdiately ; but the two Patrician Dames deſired leave to have a private Con- 
ace with their Accomplices. At length it was reſolved, that they ſhould all 
r the Potion, which they had deſigned for the Cure of other People; and the 
eeriment they made, both convicted them of their Guilt, and delivered them 
Ina more flow Death. Not one of them could withſtand the Strength of the 
Won. Nothing could be more ſurprizing to the Romans, than ſo terrible an 
Wcls of Wickednefs in a Sex, which had: hitherto preſerved its Reputation un- 
Wicd. The Republick aſcribed this unheard-of Prodigy, to a Spirit of Madneſs, 
och the angry Gods ſometimes ſpread among a People, in order to puniſh them. 
ee cndeavoured to appeaſe the Anger of the Gods, by the ſame Ceremony ſhe 
formerly made uſe of, to bring the furious Populace to Reaſon, when they 
ſeparated themſelves, and retired to the Mountains, reſolving not to return 
he City. This was likewiſe the Ceremony ſhe had practiſed in the time of 
ues, and general Calamities. The Senate ordered the Conſuls to nominate a 
ator, to go and drive a Nail in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, on the 
next the Temple of Minerva. Cu. Quintilius was nominated Dictator, and 
Valerius Potitus made General of Horſe, only to repeat this ſuperſtitious 
tom. | | | 
. Bur this tranſient Dictatorſbip ſoon gave Place to new Conſuls. The one Year of 
C. Papirius, now raiſed to the Conſulſbip the ſecond time; the other, L. „. Mg 
RF /2utius Vero. The Beginning of their Adminiſtration was made memorable, : 
nc Deputations ſent by two Nations to the Rowan Republick. The firſt came L. Parizws 
che Inhabitants of 42 Fabrateria, a City in the Country of the Volſci. The pores May 


PLavTivs 


Venno, Con- 
ſuls. 


The Plautian, or Pltian Family, was origi- rus, now the Trero, which diſcharges itſelf into the 
Plebeian. But it was made famous by the Liris, or Garigliawo, a little way from thence. It 
Offices with which its Deſcendants were ho- - ſtands on the Confines of the Campagnia di Roma, 
ad. We have the Figure of a Plantins, on an and is now called Falvatera. Pliny, B. 3. c. 5. 
nt Medal, under the Name of Plutizs. The mentions two Cities of this Name, Old, and New 
ſentation of a Caſtor and Pollaæ on Horſe- Fabrateria; and his Teſtimony ſeems to be confirmed 
as they appear on the Reverſe of this Medal, by two ancient Monuments; one of which is an- 
equently to be met with, on thoſe Monuments tique Marble, which bears this Inſcription, Fazza- 
ie Roman Families, which have been tranſmitted TERNOR NovoR: and on the other, which was 
at us, The Plaxtian Family is reckoned to found in this City, we read theſe Words, PAnnA- 
out into the ſeveral ches of the TERNt Noyant Pelleias affirms, that Fabrateria 
ner, the Vemox's, the Proculi, the Deciani, the became a Roman: Colony; in the Year of Rome 628, 
F and the Sylvan, = when Caffias Longines, and Sertias Calvinus, were 
r RA Ee oe... oe 
war The. Latin May not far fromthe River Tre». RIS CS 
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Year of ſecond from the Lucaui, or rather 43 Poluſcani, who were likewiſe within the, 
.R O M4 E ritory of the Yolſcs. Theſe two Nations deſired the Romans to take them undercz - 
CCCCXXII | 
L Parizws drove them to implore the Aſſiſtance of the only Nation which was able to yy 
Czazvs, L. them againſt ſuch powerful Enemies. Theſe Volſci promiſed the Republick th 


PLauTivus 


ſuls. 
Liv. B. 8. 


vided their Troops. Plautius, with one Part of the Roman Army, entered i 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Book M. 
Protection. Indeed the Samnites now threatened theſe two Cantons, and their 


the Samnites. Rome therefore, always ready to ſuccour the Oppreſſed, ſent yi; 
baſly to the Samnites, to intreat them to ſpare. the Frontiers of theſe Cantons, MN 
had ſheltered themſelves under the Roman Name. The Samnites were proud RG; 
could but ill brook, that the haughty Republick ſhould give Law to them. Ney 
leſs, they complied with the Requeſt: of the Romans, not out of any Love for be 
but becauſe they had not yet made the proper Diſpoſitions for making War wi yh 
vantage. Nome therefore turned her Arms againſt the Privernates. Theſe hy iſ 
joined the Inhabitants of Funds, and ventured to inſult the Romans. The Generily ri 
had choſen was indeed a Native of Fundi, and had Lands there; but he was He; 
an Inhabitant of Rome. He had a Houſe on the Hill Palatinus, in order to cli 
him to all the Rights of a Roman Citigen. The Name of this Traitor was nil 
vius Vaceus. He was the Man who, for the ſake of the trivial Honour of comm. 


ing an Army, had ſollicited ſome of his Countrymen to revolt. So that, they | | | 


dacious Roman threw himſelf into the Territories of the Cities of Setia, M 
and Cora, at the Head of the Confederate Troops; and there committed li 
beries with great Fury, The Conſuls marched to defeat the Rebel, without be 
The two Armies join'd, and each General fortified himſelf in his Camp. Andi 
how great is the Difference between the martial Ardour of the Romans, aui 
Fearfulneſs of Yirruvius! This weak General could neither determine with ii 
_ ſelf to continue in his Entrenchments, nor to give Battel. He equally fear 
ing beſieged in his Camp, and running the Hazards of a pitched Battel ; andin 
fore choſe a middle Way. This was, to give Battel ſo near his. Entrenchnu 
that his Troops had always a ſure Retreat to them. But, in War, timorous Pri 
never gain Succeſs. Vitruvius marched out his Troops; but he had ſcarce dravni 
up in Order, almoſt at the Gate of his Camp, before they turned their Backs, aire th 
firſt Onſet, and left the Plain. One would have thought, the Enemies of en t! 
mans had only appeared in ſight of them, to obſerve their Diſpoſition, vj ne 
daring to fight them. It is true, their Retreat was made without much Slay Y. 
They had an Aſylum fo near, that it was not poſſible for the Romans to cut ir the n 
in pieces, after they had routed them. Few of them periſhed in the firſt Atm am 
the little Loſs they had, was wholly owing to the Diſorder. of their Flight. He cx 
did the Victory coſt the Conſuls much; but it was undeniably ſuch : and the i gued 
of having terrified the Enemy, barely with their Looks, was as great, as it wllhſpich | 
have been, to have covered the Plain with dead Bodies. — 
Tux Fright of the Conquered would not ſuffer them to tarry all Night in ed 
Camp. As ſoon as the Sun was down, they marched away, to gain them ve fc 
more Security, within the Walls. Privernum was then a conſiderable Cit), un 
well fortified; and they fled thither for Refuge. In the mean time the Conſil 


Territory of Fundi: And upon the News of his Arrival, the Senators of thc 

went out in a Body, to meet the General. Ve don't come, (aid they to him, #8 
any Favour for the perfidious Vitruvius, or any of his Faftion: But to din 
vet to make the faithful People of Fundi Accomplices in the Act of a Rebel, u 
Treachery we abhor. Of this we ſhall urge no other Proof, than his own Bel 


43 We have mentioned the City of Poluſcamore of the Romans againſt the Samnites. Thele 
than once already. We read in all the Editions of Nations were ſo far from being at war wil 
Livy, that not the Poluſcans, but the Lacavi, ſent another, that they joined together againſt the! 
a Deputation to the Republick. Which Sigov;ius of Epirus. 3. Becauſe Livy himſelf, when be 
thinks an Error of the; Copyiſts, for theſe Rea- of the People of Apulia and Lacania, five Ten 
ſons... 1. Becauſe Livy, when he ſpeaks of the two ter this, owns, that they had never had any tif 
Nations who ſent Deputies to Roms, ſays they both do with the Romans, till that time. - 2pil® 7 
lived. in the Territory of the Yolſci; Ex Volſeis Ta- bus nibil- ad eam Aiem em Popul Roman . 
ee oe re hee eos 

| eren lay at a great diſtance, . that Siga s Re are not Weradie 
from that of the Yolſci. 2. Becauſe it is very im- — which Opinion he likes bt? 
probable, that the Lacexi ſhould deſire the Affiltance ä ee e i 
PRESS? "> = | | 


— 


— 
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| lieh was not at all concerned in his Revolt, would have refuſed him a Place of 
great: No Enemies of the Roman Name are to be found within our Walls, Pri. 


F99 


| after his Defeat. He is not come into his own Country for Refuge. Fundi, Ppt of 
CCCCXXINIL. 


mum takes the Rebel into her Boſom: And of Privetnum he is to be demanded. I. Papinuvs 
truvius is equally blameable, for having deſerted Fundi, which gave him Birth, ut L. 


? PI Aurrus 


4 betrayed Rome, of which he was a Citizen. As for us, in Gratitude for the yexxo, Con- 


4 gt of Citizenſhip, with which Rome has honoured us, our Hearts are as much ſuls. 


man, as the audacious Vitruvius's was ungrateful, for an Advantage which he 
bed in common with us. Turn therefore the Storm, with which you threaten 
W other May; and depend on the Fidelity of a City, which is fmcerely attached 
Vn, and which nothing can ſeparate from your Intereſts. 

WPLAUTIUS's Anger was appeaſed by this Submiſſion of the Magiſtrates of 
di: The Conſul wrote to Rome, in favour of the City, and prevailed. The 
rivernates only were thought worthy of the Severity they had brought upon 
emſelves. Plautius took the Road to Privernum, and re- joined his Collegue, 
o had probably blocked up the City already. The Romans thought themſelves 


iged to puniſh this People firſt, who had been the Authors of the Revolt. Ac- Cen in 


ing to one ancient Author, the Conſuls ſent 350 Privernates to Rome, doubt- 
of thoſe whom they had taken in their March. Theſe were to be tried by 

—_ Roma: Senate. The Wretches promiſed to engage their Fellow-Citizens to 
render at Diſcretion 3 but this Promiſe was only conſidered as an Engagement 
ced from a Company of People reduced to Extremity. The Roman Army there- 
ee laid Siege to Privernum; but it continued a great while before the Place. 
ad while the Romans were obſtinately purſuing the Reduction of this important 
ty, one of the Conſuls, whoſe Name is not mentioned, was called back to Rome, 


of Privernum. | | 
IHE Romans were the Terror of their Neighbours; and the Ganls in Italy, 
eee the Terror of the Romans themſelves. The latter were immediately alarmed, 
n the firſt Rumour, that the former were in Motion. Nevertheleſs, they did 
_ 2cg!ct to adorn Rome. It is well known, what a Love the Romans had for 
Ports of the Circus. Chariot-Races, above all others, was what delighted 
1 The moſt, in theſe Shews: but the Place in which they were run, both wanted 
ments, and Convenience for the Drivers. They ſtarted in the open Air, and 
c expoſed to the Heat of the Sun, whoſe Beams incommoded the Horſes, and 
aued them before they ſet out. A Line marked with Chalk, was the Goal from 
och they ſtarted, by Sound of Trumpet. The Aailes therefore, (whoſe Pro- 

ee it was to take care of the publick Buildings, and the Magnificence of the 
7c) thought fit to build ſumptuous Portico's, at the Entrance of the Circus, to 
ve for Houſes 44 for the Chariots, and to ſhelter the Horſes, The Romans were 
w in a Condition to bear theſe great Expences, ſince they had been enriched by 


War with the Latins, and the Reduction of Campania. 


{4 The Nomaut gave theſe Houſes for Chariots the 
me of Carceres, or Priſons, becauſe the Horſes * ſurnamed Mamercinus and Privernas; and 
e ſhut up in them, till the Signal was given for the firſt of Caius Plantins Decianus. Diodorus Si- 
Race, The Walls of this Building were adorned culus omits theſe two Magiſtrates, and ſubſtitutes 
th Battlements, and flanked with Towers, after C. Plautiut Proculus, and Publius Cornelius Scapula, 
mannner of ancient Cities; - whence, accord- the Coxſwls for the next Year, in their room. The 
10 Varro, B. 4. M. 32. it had. the Name of Family of this Emilius, was a conſiderable Parri- 
Prdam. Nevins Oppi m appellat, Carceres die - cian Family in Rome. It ſpread into ſeveral Branches, 
uod ccercerewrr Equi, ne in de exeant, ante - the Memory of which has been preſerved on their 
En Mag iſtratus miſit. Oppidum, quod a muri Herve Medals. The Pauli, the Lepidi, the Scauri, and 
l 4 turrubuſy 4 Carceres olim fuerunt. heſe the Baca's, are of this Number; and ancient 
Ws Which were like Portico's, were ſhut up Authors, and ſeveral. precious Stones, have pre- 
ef aluſtrades, which opened all at once; and ſerved the Names of the Mamercini, the Barbala s, 
10 u Competitors advanced to a Line marked the Papi, and the Regilli, who deſcended from the 

alk, from which they ſtarted. fame Stock. e 

5 X * * EW" RES tions, 


preſide in the Comitia by. Centuries, which were to chuſe new Conſuls. The Re- 
lick thought it neceſſary to haſten the Elections before the uſual time, in order 
create Generals, fit to be employed in a yet more important Expedition than 


Liv. B. g. 


. X. The Siege of Privernum, and the Threatnings of the Gauls, engaged all Year of 

> Attention of the Romans, when L. Amilius, 45 and C. Plautius, nomi- R O M E 

ted to the Conſulſbip, entred upon their Office: which they did before the uſual 8 
e, that is, on the firſt of July, the very day they were choſen. Theſe Varia- L u,⁴; 
| | | | | C. PLAurius, 

5 This was the ſecond Conſalſbip of Lucius . Conſuls. ig 


* — 
— 


— 


R SS ˙ oe 


Year. of tions, which were pretty common, in the. Succeſſion of the Confuls, fone 
R O'M E which entred 


L. Barbe, Years of the World. The two new: elected Generals, drew Lots, which of the 
raus, two Armies each was to command; and that which was to act againſt the C 
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upon their Offices ſooner, ſome later, plainly. ſhew how little g 
is to be laid on the Conſular Years, with regard to an exact Computation of th 


fell to the Conſul C Amilius; that of the Troops before Privernum, to his Cal 
legue, We may judge of the Impreſſion the Fear of the Gaws made upon 4, 
Romans; by the unuſual Precautions they took to oppoſe them. The Levies Wer 
made in the City with the utmoſt Rigour. No Excuſe was allowed. The meang 
Artificers, and thoſe, among the reſt, whoſe Otcupations were ſedentary 46, v 
all put upon the military Roll. But this conſiderable Army marched no fue 
than Veii, and there encamped, expecting the coming of the Gauls. The Conf 
thought it not adviſable to advance further, leſt the Enemy ſhould march a gry 
way about, and come and fall ſuddenly upon the Roman Territory. The nezm 
He was to the City, the more he thought it in his power, to prevent the Eneny, 
Approaches to it. But all theſe Motions, and Uneaſineſſes, only ſhewed hy 
much the very Shadow of the Gauls terrified Rome. The Roman General was 10 
ſatisfied, till he received Information, that all was quiet among the Enemies þ 
feared, - Then, being diſengaged from a dubious War, Amilius turned all ty Wi 
Forces of the Republick againſt Privernum, and joined his Collegue, who lay i, i 
fore it. The Town, already fatigued with a long Siege, did not hold out lo Wi 
againſt two. C Armies. Some ſay, it was taken by Aſſault; others, tha 
ſurrendered at Diſcretion, after having implored the Mercy of the Conſuls. Th 
latter ſay, that the Privernates ſent Deputies, who came to the Generals, carry 
the Caducens 47 in their Hands, and begged Pardon. But be that as it will; i 
at leaſt certain, that they delivered up the Rebel Vitruvius, to the Reſentment oi 
the Romans. He was ſent to Rome, to be judged by the Senate; and the Caf 
returned thither, to receive the Honours of a Triumph. I know not whether z 


e compl 

a vide 

— ö Pacis a 

| int. C 

drawn e 

Ind. In 
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46 Liey gives theſe Tradeſinen the Name of Selhv- in return for his ſeven-ſiringed Harp, which be: Serpe 

tzrii, becauſe they worked in Shops. D. Hal. fay Apolt : And they add, that Mercury, going TS Godde 

theſe ſedentary Trades were thought unworthy « rcadia, appeaſed two ts, which were fg ſignify, 

Romans, in the firſt of Rome. They then em- ing, by throwing this Rod between them. > nd, and is 

loyed themſelves wholly in War and Husbandry, able to which fabulous Tradition, this God be | above, 
5 order to inure themſelves to Fatigue; and left preſented on the Medals, and ancient Monumy 


\ | have th 
ſervite and mercenary Arts, to Strangers and Slaves. with a Cadxcexs in his Hand; as on this Medal Mark, 
But in length of time, this Cuſtom was changed. Marcus Aureliam, which was ſtruck at CG tht cures th 
| The Plebeigns, who were deſtitute of any Support, sppears by the Inſcription, C. L. J. Cok. d is a1 

were not aſhamed to become Artificers, 1 2olonia, Laut, Fulia, Corinthus. A Ram is ech is re 
themſelves from Want. rally placed with Meremry, becauſe he m ff one Har 
The Caacrat was, the Greeks and the tutelary God of Shepherds, and 923 hors ha 
Kean, the Symbol of Peace, It was a Rod, with Hence the Caducexs came to be uſed by Kienerg luence, 
two twilted about it ſeveral times. The tions, as an Emblem of Concord; and « of # Vander 
Poets have feigned, that Apolſo gave it to Mercary, Cuſtom of putting this Symbol in the Hands or. 11 
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„s our of Forgctfulneſs or Partiality, that Liuy here omits to make Amilius Year of 
jumph with his Collegue : but we are at leaſt ſure, that a Monument, more to A 8 75 
e depended on than his Hiſtory, divides the Triumph between the two Conſuls. WY 
Emilins ſeems to have gained the greateſt Advantages in this Conqueſt, ſince he E. Kuiius, 
er after bore the Surname of Privernas, which was not given to Plautius. The 2 
Wm indeed are ſometimes, reproached, with unjuſtly giving all the Glory of an g 
WS ccrprize, to the laſt General concerned in it, who finiſhed it; and of giving 
ne of the Honour of it to the former Conſuls, who had begun it, and who often 
ad brought it to ſuch a Maturity, as to be paſt the Danger of a Miſcarriage. But 
is not conſidered, that this Conduct is founded on wiſe Policy. By giving all 
Je Honour of a War to him who ended it, they excited all their Generals to do 
eir utmoſt, to finiſh the Conqueſt of the Enemies they were to ſubdue, and put 
peedy end to their Expeditions. | 
Wurm co /Emilius and Plautius had ſignalized their Conſulſbip by a triumphant 
Intry into Rome, on the firſt Day of March, the Senate began the Proſecution of 
e Rebel Vitruvius. He had been kept till this time in cloſe Priſon ; and it was 
eermined, that the Conſuls, his Conquerors, ſhould likewiſe be his Judges. When 
ey were returned to Rome, after having diſmantled Privernum, and left a ſtrong 
Warriſon in it, to keep that turbulent People to their Duty; they, at the Head of 
Wc Conſcript Fathers, cited the Accuſed to appear. Tho' the Affair was of a cri- 

Winal Nature, it was not properly cognizable by the People; becauſe an Enemy 
Wen in War, was ſubject to the military Laws. The Proceſs was not long; the only 
eſtion was, what Puniſhment to inflict on the Guilty: and he was condemned 
be firſt ſcourged, and then beheaded by the Lictors. The Houſe which be- 
Wngcd to the Rebel on the Hill Palatinus, was razed, and his Effects 45 ſold, and 
nfiſcated to the Uſe of a little Temple, dedicated to the God 49 Semo Sancus, 

| uf +] eld tn ob eg. rags n or 


puties of a State, or Province, when they went 
Jeſire Peace, and conclude Treaties of Alliance, 
Ih the Title of Cadxceatores, For this reaſon, 
wr cxry always carries it, as being ſtiled the Meſ- 
ger, and Interpreter, of the Gods of Heaven and 
il. Cat pordios 705. "Aww T4 ꝙ f, Aſcbil. C oe pb. v. 

3. Pliny, ſpeaking of the Conjunction of Ser- 
ts, who couple in Summer, fays, that ſeveral 
tions thought them a proper Symbol of Peace. 

ic complexns Anguium, 85 efferatorum Concordia, 
ſa videtur eſſe, quare extere Genes Caduceum, 
Pacts argumentis circumdata effigie Anguium, fe- 
int. 3 this vulgar Opinion, Peace 
drawn on ſeveral Medals with a Caduceus in her 
nd. In that above, ſhe has a Serpent under feet; 
alluſion to the Virtue aſcribed to the Cadrucers 
quelling the Rage of War, which is r ented 
a Serpent, Nor is it without ſome Deſign, that 
Goddeſs has Wings. Perhaps this was intended 


5 and is the Gift of the Gods. On the third Me- 
above, which is one of the Emperor . 
have the Image of Fortune, with this diſti 

Mark, to ſne that Peace brings Happineſs, and 


is alſo the 
ich is repreſented Happineſs, holding a Cadacens 


Wnce, which ſoftens the hardeſt Hearts; and 


Vo pecrſtood the two Serpents to gnify the Pru- 


N ==. 


lignify, that Peace comes originally from Hea- 


nguiſh- 


cures the 9 — of all good Things: And 
eaning of the fourth Medal, on 


one Hand, and a Cornucopia in the Other. Some 
hors have thought the Caducent a Symbol of E 


dence which is neceſſary for an Orator, if he would 
captivate Mens Minds. The two little Wings with 
which the Caduceus is adorned, ſignify, according to 
them, either Diligence and AQivity in the Execution 
of what we undertake, or the Sublimity and Rapidi- 
ty of a Diſcourſe. Thus Homer ſays that Words 
have Wings. And:laſtly,the Rod fignified the Power 


which Princes or Republicks gave their Ambaſſadors, 


whom they entruſted. with the Management of their 


Intereſts. Fable aſcribes wonderful Qualities to this 


1 which Virgil, ſpeaking of Mercury, deſcribes, 


Tunc Virgum capit, bac animas ille evocat Orco; 
Pallentes alias ſub triſtia Tartara mittit; 
Dat ſomnos, adimitque, & lumina morte reſignat. 


In the ſame Senſe, Horace ſays of the ſame God, 
„ 5 


Tn pias lætis animas reponis. 
Sedibut, wirgaque levem coerces 
Aurea turbam. 


48 The Romans called the Ground on which the 
Traitor's Houſe had ſtood, Prata Vacci, or Vaccusis 
The Pagans: called thoſe Gods Semones, who. 

had obtained'a Place among the Iminortals, tho? in- 
ferior.in Order to The Great Gods. Such were 
ſome Heroes, who raiſed themſelves above the Le- 
vel of Mankind by ſome ſignal AQions, as Her- 
enles, Eneas, Romnlns ; and of this Number were 
FTY | | thoſe 


«. 4 
1 
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; that is, as is generally beligved, to Hercules, the Revenger of In 


202 
Year of or 50 Sangus 7 


ROM E of Faith in Treaties. The a Aris from the Sale, out, in 
of Braſs, which were hung up in the Arch of this Sanctuary, which ſtoog Uſa 


£ 


L Antes, againſt the Temple of 2 rin S. 


* * 4 


” . 


from the Sale, was laid: out, in Glow * 
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C.P.avrws, F. XI. WHAT now remained, was, to puniſh the Privernates.: and the Senam (i 
aud, whoſe Judgments were always equitable,” made a difference between the Magie d 


— 


of Privernum, and the common Citizens of that rebellious City. Thoſe of they our 


Senators, who had confine 
the ſame Puniſhment, former! 


| 
12 


thoſe alſo who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſome ſin- 


lar Qualities. . Fulgentius ſpeaks; of the Ds Se. 


Rank, or Men deified by the Superſtition of the 
People. Several have confounded them with the 
Di: Patellarii, (from the Latin Word Patella, 4 


deep Diſp,) who were thoſe petty Gods, who were 
not honoured with the Sacrifices of Animals, but 
only with ſome Libations and Offerings, which were 
made them, in 4 D:/p. Under this Claſs were alſo 


comprehended the domeſtick Gods, the Penatet, and 


the Lares. Varro, in Nonnins, ſpeaks of theſe leſ- 


ſer Divinities, when he ſays, a good Citizen ought. 


to obey the Laws, and ſet apart one Diſh at his Ta- 
ble, for the Gods. Oportet bonum civem legibus 
parere, & Deos colere, in Patellam dare meren xpiag. 
Plantus mentions the Dis Pagellaris, Ciſtel. Act. 2. 
c. I. . | 
Dii me omnes Magni, minutique, & Patellarii. 
Jo We have already obſerved, that the God San- 


cus, who was firſt worſhiped by the Sabines, and B.6 


afterwards by the Romans, was the ſame. with the 
Hercules of the Greeks. This was the common O- 
pinion, according to Varro. Patabant bunc eſſe 
m a Sabina lingua, Herculem a Greca, ' Pro- 
Pertius adopts this Opinion, B. 4. Eig. 10. 
Tune quoniam manibus Purgatum & ANxE RAT Orbe 
le Sanctum Tatii — . vt 
Feſtus ſays, that thoſe who were going to take a 
Journey, ſacrificed to Hercules, or Sancas ; which 
he ſays were two different Names for the ſame God. 
Propter viam fit ſatrificium,- quod eft proficiſcendi 
gratia, Hercali, aut Sanco, qui ſcilicet idem Deus 
eſt. In the Porch of the Temple dedicated to this 


God, there was a Place ſet apart for the Sacrifices 


which were offered him; as appears by the follow- 
ing Inſcription, recorded by Grater. HxRCULI 
SAXANO SACRAM SER. SULPICIUS TRORHNUS 
ZEDEM ZoOTHECAM, CULINAM, PECUNIA SUA A 
SOLO RESTITUIT, '1DEMQUE DEDICAyIT K. De- 
CEM. L. TuRPilio Dxxrxo, M. Mxcio Ruro 


Coss. Eurucmus SER. PEREGRINANTIBUS CU- 


q in the Place, after its Revolt, were condemne4 y e 
ly inflited on the Citizens 5! of Velitræ. They v 

: : 0 . $5, my ©. (Ef A 0 : * f A o i 1. | . . — ' 0 (& b iht 
removed from their own City, to the other Side the Tyber, under the Penaty dg 


on horſeback, with theſe initial Letters, D. 
that is, according to theſe two Antiquaries, Din 


We have already obſerved, Vol. I. p. S. Note gl. ail Be FS. 


Sant us, Semo Pater, Saugus, Sanctus, and H 


WMVVFomina terna fero; ſic. vo 


. J 
che Meat whiohr yas lea yas gathered up, n um vt 
Oo 


Os in this Senſe, in his Treatiſe Of Olſcure Mordi. into the Fire, And this Cullom was, accord, ihe P. 
Di Semones fuerunt dicti, quos nec cœlo adſcribebant the ſame Author, What Cato alluded to, in his | 
| ob merits paupertatem, ficut ſunt Priapus, Hippona, ” on one Paintns Albidrus, who had ſpent his bn | 
Vertumnus ; nec terrenos eos deputare uolebant, pro, mony. He had nothing but one Houle left, y in th 
atie veneratione; ſicut Varro in Myſtagogorum was ſoon after burnt down: And this Fire t P. 
Fare at, Semoneque inferins dereliffo, Deum de. Cato ſay, That Albidius had ſacrificed, propter ia: a 
0 attollam orationis eloquio. Some pretend, that and, That this Squanderer had burnt what hey 105 
the Word Semones, was ſynonimous to Semi- homi- not eat. Hinc Catonis jocus eſt, nam Q, Albidum, te D. 
gen, and fignifies, that the Semones were but Demi- Propter viam feciſſe dicebat, quod comeſſe un ely i 
Gods; which Interpretation is 'favoured by F=/tas erit, id combuſſiſſe. In the fame Senſe Playy, t. vy 
Lipfns, B. 2. Antiq. Lect. cap. 8. He obſerves, on his Comedy called Rudeus, fays of thoſe whoyy . 
this Occaſion, that Hemones was uſed in old Latiu, reduced to Want by their Extravagance, that theyhy | 
for Homines; and from hence, aſs he, comes the dined, I 904 Viam ....» Ut mea eſt opinio pri mſel 
Word Semones, which ſignifies Gods of a lower vam illi ſunt vocats ad prandium. The Inſcrin (we 


to make himſelf a Paſſage thro*' Rocks and MuyWniſhr 


"tains; or becauſe his Statue was of Stone. Ty pid < 
Reader may conſult che Mythologiſts, conceniyh 


* 


the different Attributes given to this Demi-God i mſe 4 
ſuch time as we have Occaſion to enter-into a ed ſo 
tail of them. In ſhort, that Saucus and Hai 
were the ſame God, Fulvius Urſinus and Cha 

Patin, prove by a Medal, on the Face of wid 
he Head of Hercules; and on the Reverſe, a a nn 


F1D1US - SEMO SANCTUS ; Or SANCTUS Same 
p. 33. Note 120. that the Names of Diui fu 
all fignify the ſame God. This Ovid ſhews, MH 


Quærebam Neonas.SanQo Fidione referrem, h t in 
An tibi Semo Pater; tunc mibi Sanctus a Wi 
Cuicunque ex iſtits dederis, 155 munus habe. 

tere Cure. 


And on this Occaſion, it ought to be remembat 
that, as we have obſerved, Jol. I. p. 33. the zung 
were originally a Colany of Lacedæmoniaus; Wh 
according to Plato, B. f. de Legibus, deſcended 
a Colony of Herachde. The Sabines and Laa 
monians therefore acknowledged Hercules to be 
Head of their Nations, and paid him the ſame w 
ſhip; the latter under the Name of Hereults, 
former under that of Sancus, or Sanctus, 4 
endis feederibus ; becauſe he was the Avenger of if 
Breach of Treaties. . Hence the Inſcription, SAN 
SAXCo, Som Deo Fipio. Some learned Mi 

e of Opinion, that Juſtin Martyr, deceived bj 
Reſernlance of the Word Semoni, to the NH 
mom Magnus, was miſtaken in believing tha 4 an St 
Romans ereQed a Statue to this Impoſtor. ? 5g 
others are ſo far. from allowing this to be aFl ; 
founded on a Miſtake, that they undertake to PH 


RAVIT. Thoſe who: were obliged to travel, came 5 

to. this Place, and there made their Offerings to the Truth of the Fact aſſerted by him. But dr, II 
Herenles, whom they invoked” as the tutelar) God cuſſion of this Point being foreign to Our Hi | bich t 
of Travellers, This was his peculiar Titſe, be- we refer the Reader to Chap: 9. of Dr. aun no lo 


cauſe the Pagans thought he had made the Roads 
ſafe,” by uu he Earth of the, Monſters aich 
— : Was 5 8 There ws, thi 8 

e Sacrifices offered up to him, '.as. Macrobiut 
Ge Jane, B, 2. 2. hs after the Keren 
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of Origen againſt Celſus. 
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WW c:cat Fine, if any of them ventured to paſs that River. As for thoſe of the Year of 
WE, ;vernates, who had been taken in War, Plautius, who undertook to be their HT ; - 
WS; otc&or, after his Triumph, thought fit to ſollicit the Senate to treat them with f 
W-icmency.. The time ſeemed favourable. The Heat of the publick Reſentments L. Rufus, 
s abated by the Puniſhment of Vitruvius, and the Baniſhment of the Senators of 8 3 
„ vernum. Plautius led the Captives to the Senate, and ſpoke thus in their fa. 
our. Have not the Gods, and your Equity, Conſcript Fathers, ſufficiently re- 
W-n7ed us for the Revolt of the Privernates? Would you extend your Severity yet 
iber, even to an innocent Multitude, who are not at all guilty of the Revolt of 
ir Heads? I have indeed no ** by my Office, to prevent your. Judgments. 
W only belongs ts me to. collect your uffrages. But nevertheleſs, I will venture 
put pou in mind of” one thing, which may be of ſervice to the Publick. | Tau know 
he Privernates are Nezhbours to the Samnites; and That the Fe Peace be- 
een the latter and us, is but uncertain. 1s it not then our Intereſt, rather to 
their Aﬀettions by Clemency, than to drive them into Deſpair by our Rigour ? 
Wit Plautiuss Opinion did not want a Reply, nor did it paſs without Contra- 
Waion.. Some inclined to Clemency, others to Severity, according to their pri- 
te Diſpoſitions and Tempers. The Fate of the unfortunate Privernates was en- 
Wely in the Hands of their enraged Conquerors; and the only Recourſe they had 
==, was humble Supplications : but they were FVolſci, that is, were of a Nation 
ich was proud, and capable of at leaſt as generous Sentiments, as the Romans 
emſelyes. One of them had like to have ruincd his Countrymen, by an haughty 
Wiwcr, which the Romans, as proud as the Yo{ſcr, took at laſt, in good part. 
Wing asked by one of the Senators, who was for putting them all to death, what 
niſhment he and his Companions deſerved ; The Puniſhment, replied the in- 
rid Privernas, which is due to Men who are jealous of their Liberty, and think 
nſelves worthy of it. This ſeemed to be renewing the Sedition, and exaſpe- 
ed ſome Men, as much as if the Privernates had taken up Arms again. But 
aatius, who ſaw the Rage which appeared in the Countenances of ſoine of the 
ges, totally appeaſed it, by a very appoſite Queſtion. How would your Country- 

_— have themſelues, ſaid he to the Captives, if Rome ſhould let them eſtape 
W:n:fhed? Our ConduF, replied the generous Privernas, will be regulated by 
rs. 17 your Promiſes are real, and laſting, depend on a conſtant Fidelity on our 
. F they are not, lay no ſtreſs upon our Adherence to you. Theſe Words 
differently taken by different Judges. Some thought them Threatnings, or a 
* bo of Diſpoſition towards a new Revolt. But the wiſer Part, found there was 
gnanimity in the Prevernas's Anſwer, and repreſented it to the Senate in the 
ht in which it ought to have been taken. The Captive's Diſcourſe, ſaid they, 
ah worthy of a Man, who is free even in Chains, and intrepid at the Ap- 
Wc of Death. What People, who have theſe Sentiments, will continue long in 
Worced Subjettion! No Tranquillity. is laſting, or Peace durable, which. is not 
mngly accepted. Fidelity is never inviolable, when it is forcibly exacted. Theſe 
ections had great Weight with the greateſt Number of the Senators; and 
W-t;us backed them with all his Intereſt, The ableſt Men in the Aſſembly, 
| thoſe, among the reſt, who had formerly been Conſuls, cried out, That a Na- 
„ whoſe only Deſire was Liberty, and whoſe only Fear was that of loſing it, 

worthy to become Roman. So that the Decree paſſed in favour of. the Pri- 
mates. Nay, the Senators did not only forgive them; they ordered a Petition 

be offered to the People, that Privernum ſhould be made a Municipium, and 
yy the Right of Roman Citizenſhip. Thus the bold Sincerity of one Man, 
ed 15 Country, and gained it the Privileges of being incorporated with the 
J. XII. Ir was then the Policy of the Romans, either to grant the con- Year of 
ed Cities the Right of Citigenſbip, or to ſend Roman Colonies to repeople R O M E 
Mm. They had, to their Coſt, found the ill Conſequences, of the Independence . a 
Which they had left the Latins, after chey had ſubdued them; and were there- C Pinus 
no longer content barely with demanding an Alliance with the conquered _—_— P. 
1008. Anxur had juſt now received three hundred. Roman Citizens within her Scirvra, 
US, and to each of theſe were allotted two Acres of Land: and the new Gl, Conſuls. 
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X OM E duct, and ſent another Colony of Romans to Fregellæ. This City was at firſt witha 
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Year of ſuls, C. Pleatins 5 Proculus, and D. Cornelius Scapuls, obſerved the ſame cu ; 


CCCCXXV. the furiſdiction of the Sidicems. Afterwards the Volſci poſſeſſed themſelves of | 
„ Pris And at laſt, it was taken by the Samnites, and was razed by this warlike People 
Pzocutvs, who found it was too far from their Territory, for them to be able to defend i 


Sr o___— _ lay too conveniently for the Romans, who might have ſeized it, and made my | | 


SCAPULA, l g 
Conſuls. of it, to carry on a War, even into Samnium. 


Arx the Romans had ſubdued the Country of the Sidicini, they thought the 
might take Poſſeſſion of Fregellæ, repair a City which ſtood in a Country, the 
had conquered, and ſend ſome Romans thither, to repeople, and defend it. q 
this Step provoked the Sammites, who had long waited for a Pretence to breg 
with the Republick. The Rebuilding of Fregellæ, and the planting a Roman (4 
lomy there, who fortified themſelves in it, may be ſaid to have been the firſt (, 
caſion of the long and furious War, which we ſhall ſoon ſee break out between ty 
Romans, and Sammnites. 8 F | 
In the mean time, the Palzpolitans took advantage of this new Diſconten q 
the Sammtes with the Romans, and committed Hoſtilities in the Roman Teri. 
ries. This Name of Palæpolitans is enough of itſelf to ſhew, that the Ring 
State then extended to the Frontiers of Great Greece; and that, after the Romy 
had ſubdued the neighbouring Nations, which were originally Italians, and fol 
Latin, they then began, for the firſt time, to look on the Greek Nations a8 thy 
Enemies. —_ | | 


tions 
the 8 
ick, 
pwned, 
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Ir is well known, that almoſt all the Eaſtern Coaſt of Italy, at leaſt fron 7, s*1 [ 
rentum to 53 Naples, was called 5+ Great Greece. It was called Greece, bear; of 
moſt of the Cities which lay along the Coaſt were Greek Colonies, and ſpike e ss t: 
the Greek Tongue: and theſe Greeks gave it the Name of Great Greece, vi vB Swe 
cauſe it was bigger, or ſo big, as Greece properly ſo called; but merely ou 


Oſtentation: which embelliſhes the meaneſt Objects, and gives great Name vi 
the leaſt things. This Italic Greece, did not reach beyond Campania, in the bu 
where it penetrated fartheſt into the Continent, whatever ſome Authors may (lM 


at M. 


of it; and Naples was one of the laſt Places under its Juriſdiction. Between il + . 
| | 24s TELLS | ad bet 
| AS 1 ag 
52 Diodorus Sicalus, contrary to the Conſular of the Iſland of Pizhecnſa, and a Company 0 + Rs 
Annals, ſubſtitutes Aulus Poſtumins in the room of tbeniant, afterwards ſettled in Naples, whence 118 bg the 
Caius Plantius Proculus : but Caſſiodorus calls him called Neapolis Chalcidenſiam. According wu ed b 
Cains. The Greek Tables, which give him only largirut, on the fourth Georgict, Lutatins, i 28 as 
the Surname of Venoæ, make us believe, that the ent Author ſays, that ſome of the Citizens of is Vo 
Conſul here ſpoken of, was the ſame Caius Plau- who left their Fathers Houſes, built the ( 77... 
zins, who afterwards bore that Surname of Venox, Parthenope, which they afterwards demolilted, Hin >, 
in his Cenſorfrp as ſhall be obſerved in due place. fear the Camant, tempted by the Fruitfulneſ d foanc 
In theſe Tables, Publius Cornelius is ſurnamed Sci- Soil, ſhould deſert Came, to come and live WM | it to 
pio, and not Scapula; which is manifeſtly the Miſ- ples. But being afterwards, continues this Au. 1: 
take of the Copyiſts. This Scapula, who enjoyed afflicted with the Plague, they could no ole 6. Pale: 
the C onſuſBip with Plantizs, appears to have been avoid this Scourge, than by rebuilding Nl Me Geop 
the ſame Man, who, according to Livy, had been paying Honours to the Tomb of the Hen] io Rea 
created Pontifex Maximus, five Years before he »ope, as they were directed by the Oracle the) s. Bi 
was promoted to the r A that is, in the conſulted. This City, when rebuilt, was 1 


Year of Rome 420; before he had paſſed through Neapolis. And Soliuus is therefore in the = 8 
the Carule Offices. But there were very few In- when he ſays, c. 8. that Aaguſtus gave it 15 pn. polis, 2 
ſtances of ſuch Promotions. c Name. He ought to have conſidered, that %, 
. .'53 Pliny, B. 3.c.5. as well as moſt ancient Au- call'd it by this Name above an hundred Yea 
thors, makes Naples to have been one of the moſt fore. Velleiut, B. 1. ſays that a Colony of iti 
conſiderable Cities in Campania. He calls it Nea- habitants of Chalcis, Natives of Attica, lande 
9m Chalcidenfinm, and Parthenope ; which Name, Tzaly, under the Command of Hzppocles and 3 


5 are the 
ſays, was taken from a Syren, who was buri afthenes. They were guided, continues be, H 


y of tl 


near it. Ez iſa ee a tumulo Sirenis dicta. Flight of a Dove, which flew before the Filet; “s 75 
The Abridger of Stephens, Ipeaking of this City, calls according to others, were drawn b the Noise ch Grotto 
it od, becauſe built by Phalerns, Tyrant of Si- Trumpet, which ſounded. like thoſe uſed on th! 7 Eubwg 
il, according to the frivolous Remark of Iſaac lemn Feſtivals, which were celebrated in bol | Sea. 
Tretza, who confounded this Phalerns, who never Ceres, To which Velleius adds, that theſe MY Hg; but 
_ exiſted, with the Tyrant Phaleris, Naples was, ac- Comers laid the Foundation of the City of ( l de, or tl 
cCeorqding to this Abriager, built by the Rhodians : But and that the Cumars, a great while after warb  givide, 
| Marcion of Heraclea, will have this City, as well as Naples. Strabo tells us, B. 5. that in bis ut al, whic 
_ Marſeilles, to have been a Colony of thoſe. Phoce- ples ſtill retained ſeveral Marks of its ancient | it, whi 
dr who came from Afiatick Greece, to avoid the gin, in the different Academies, which it ter o Pr 
Incurſions of the Perfiant. Strabo mentions: this bor teaching Youth bodily Exerciſes. The 7 Ilts, gave 
City, B. 5. and calls it Neapolis Camanorum; and, have given us pompous Accounts of the el It of its 
as he goes on, a little Colony from Chalcis, the Games, which were celebrated there, ever) "” 110 Vol. I 
Capical of Exboea, together with ſome Inhabitants for ſeveral Days together, in the Preſence * 2 


4 
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vs and 55 Herculanium, there was another Greek City, called; Palæpolis by the Year of 
W-oplc of the Country. It was about two Miles diſtant from Naples, and its In- . O MZ 
boitants came from the ſame Place in Old Greece. Fotmerly, a Colony of 57 Eu- , 


, whoſe Capital was (Balis, fer out from that Iland in a Fleet, poſſeſſed C Pol Ne. 


mſclves of Pyr hecuſa and 55 cAinaria, two Illands in the Tyrrbenian Sea; and Coeur, P. 
3 n Was . | a nd A ile 2.192 fa 13 1- 3:his 44.2 
re made themſelves formidable to all the Coaſt of Italy, by their, maritime Ex- Scarur4, 
ions. But theſe fugitive Eubzans ſoon diſagreed about the Iſlands, on which 2 

. | 27. . WS 4 A 


r or ee c. .c- 
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tions of Crcat Greece, who repaired thither to 
te Shews. Some contended for the Maſtery in 
Wick, others at Weebling; and the Victors were 
wned, as at the Olympic | 
is probably intended to be ſignified by the 
ged Victory, on the Medal above; holding a 
vn in ber Hand. The Minotaur denotes the An- 
Witty of Naples, which carried up 


ples a moſt delightful Habitation. Jo that the 
at Men in Rome, who choſe to live at Eaſe, 
W to retire thither. This is the Account Ovid 
s us of Naples, Metamorph. B. 15. In ot1a na- 
Paribenopen; and Horace, * d. B. 5. Otioſa 
4. Neapolis. This City bs formerly en- 


a between the River Sebeth, now called Fiume 
Magdalena, and the Iſland of Megaris, on 


h 7he Caſtle of tbe Egg has ſince been built. 
Pruitfulneſs of the Soil, which abounds in eve- 
g that can contribute to the Pleaſure of Life, is 
ed by the Coruucopia, on the Medal above. 


_ 


is Volume, B. 15. Note 81. 


Aercalanium was one of the moſt ancient Ci- 
in Campania. Some ancient Writers ſay, Her- 


founded it, and gave it his own Name. S:rabo 
it ſtood on a little Promontory, now called 
re di Greco. DSTLSTE S113 
_S Pp: was an ancient City of Campania. 
e Geographers think it ſtood in the Place, where 
gio Reale, a little City in Terra di Lavoro, now 
s. But others. pretend, that the Place now 


The Author of The Delights Italy, ſpeaks of 
epolts, as a ruined City, the Ground of which is 
tained within the City of Naples. He gueſſes, 


ns are yet found, from the Archbi 
t. Peter's at Mazella, which the Antiquaries 
are the Remains of Palæpolit. Within the Ter- 
y of this ancient City, Travellers are 'ſhewn 
%s Tomb, at the Entrance of à Cave, called 
Grotte of Naples: . 

7 Eubza is an Iſland in the Archipelago, or A- 
Sea. It formerly joined to the Continent of 
mug; but was torn from it, either by an Earth- 
de, or the Violence of the Sea. And they are 
divided by nothing but the Euripns à little 
al, which is ſo narrow, that a Bridge is built 
it, which makes a Communication between 


Ilts, gave this Iſland the Name of Eabœa, on ac- 
Vo L. . 


N 


- 


' he: ſometimes calls it Abantias, becauſe it was in- 


Games. This Solem- 


| p, her Origin as 
as to Theſens, who conquered that Monſter. 
Sweetneſs of the Climate, the Advantage of 
Situation, and the Beauty of the Fields, made 


d Torre della Ginparelli, was included within 


Palæpolis was of a great Extent, ſince ſeveral 
coprick, quite 


[WO Provinces.” The: Greeks, ſay the Etymo- -F 


nt of its large and excellent Paſtures. Pliny ©: 


3 ey had made a Deſcent: and were forced to ſuffer ſuch Accidents, as were com- 
n in the Place where they had ſettled. They were ſhaken with Earthquakes, 
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ſays, it was formerly called Macra, or Macris; and 


habited by a Colony of the Inhabitants of Aba; and 
ſometimes Chalcis and Chalcodontis, becauſe thi 

was thought to be the firſt Country that ever had 
Copper-Forges. Strabo ſpeaks of it, under the Name 
of Ellopia and Onche, which was a high Mountain 
I this: Land, now. called Negropont, as well. as the 
einne 
58 Over-againſt The Promontory Miſenus, lies 
the Iſland formerly called Anaria, now Iſcbia. 
Pliny, the Naturaliſt ſays, B. 3. c. 6. that it is the 
ſime Iſland which Homer Calls Inarime; and which 


the Greeks called Pythecnſa ; not, as he obſerves, - 


an account of the great number of Apes foun 

there, as ſome: imagine; but becauſe great Earthen 
Veſlels were made there for holding Wine. He- 
mero Inarime dicka, Eræcis Pytbecuſa, uon a Simi. 


arum multitudine, ut aliqui exiſtimavere, ſed a Fig- 
inis Doliariorum. , Pyzhecuſa and /Enaria, were 
then the ſame Iſland, according to Pliny, and the 


moſt ancient Geographers. Nevertheleſs, Ovid, 


18 TLivy, and Mela, ſrem to diſtinguiſh them from one 
Lee our Diſſertation on Great Greece, p. 1 19. 


another. But theſe three laſt Authors, by the Iſland 


of Pythecuſa, mean the Iſland of Prochyta, which, 


according to Strabo, was a diſmembered Part of 
the former, and was; far that reaſon ſometimes cal: 


led 2 the ſame Name. The Fase Enuaria, 


or Pytbecuſa, was always ſubject to Earthquakes. 


Strabo ſays, B. 5. that Mount Epepant, which/is in 
the middle of it, vomited out Torrents of Fire, 
from time to time, which did great Miſchief. in the 
. Neighbourhood. In the Year of Chi 1301, the 
' greateſt Part of the Iſlanders, and their Cattel, were 


conſumed by the ſubterraneous E Le which burſt 
out with Impetuoſity all over the Country, and laid 


. 


the Lands deſolate, for two Months together. This 
Iſland was long inhabited by Greeks, There 
are ſome Gold Mines in it; but it abounds moſt 


with great Quantities of Clay, fit for Earthen Pots. 
And it is to this day famous for the ſingular Vit- 
tues of its hot Mineral Waters, which the /tal:ans 
call Bagui Furnelli, and 'Bagni Gurgitelli. They 


are thoùght a ſovereigu Remedy againſt the Stone 
and Gravel. 80 that great Numbers of ſick Peo- 


T reſort thither; from ſeveral Parts of 1zaly«\''The 


and has ſeveral Grotto's, and ſubterraneous Ca- 
verns, from which ariſe hot Exhalations, which. pro- 
voke Sweat, and cure ſeverel Diſtempers. It is a- 
bout five Miles over, in the longeſt Place, and four 
Miles broad. The Channel [which ſeparates, the 
Iflands of Iſchia and Procida, is fo ſmall, that a 
rigate can ſcarce paſs through it; ſo that they may 


well be both taken for one Iſlanxee 
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founded upon a Report ſpread abroad, That the Republick would ſoon be x 1, 


pania, and ravaged the Territory of Falernum. 


Val. Max. B. 
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Year of . terrified by ſubterranedus Fires, which Fe all on a ſudden, and incommo i 
ROM E by an Inundatioh of hot and ſulphutcous Waters; and therefore retired 1, ht = 
CCCORTV- Continent, and büilt the City of Cute, From thence they ſpread farther, Mer 5 
C: Plaurive Colony of Curtatis built the City of Naples, in a Place ſaid to have been id S 1 
Paocuuus Þ: farmous fof the Tomb of a Yren, called Parbenepe. The Inhabitants ge f , 
| Scapvia, City they had founded the Name of Neapolit, that is, in the Greek Tongue rer 
Conſus. ew City. Then they poſſeſſed themſelves of a neighbouring Place, which een 

| found already built, and therefore called it Palepolis, or Palaiopolis, that is, wer 
O City. The two Cities, properly ſpeaking, were but one; they were very 2 

one another, were governed by the ſame Laws, and hoth the Neapo/zrans, and T” IF 


Lepolitans, came originally from Eubea. Theſe Palæpolitans were then the t 
of all the Greeks who ventured to attack the Roman. Their Confidence y 


with the Sammites, and That Rome was laid deſolate by a Plague. It was ing, Nati 
highly probable, that a War would break out between the Samnites and Nong 
but no Hiſtorian has told us, that Rome was then afflicted with the Pefticy i 
However, the indiſcreet Palæpolitans fell upon the Lands of the Romans in (wif 
F. XIII. Tris News was brought to the Senate, when Preparations were mul 
for an Election of new Magiſtrates: and before the Comitia by Centuries wen 
ſembled, to appoint Conſals, the Comitia by Tribes were convened to chuſe uu 


of the People. Theſe caſt their Eyes upon a Man, whom, one would in»Wiry o 
they. ought. always to have kept out of the Magiſtracy. Q. Flavins was poll 
Plebeitn, whoſe Reputation was not untainted. He had been, ſome time ther 
accuſed before the Tribes, of having offered Violence to a Lady, or at li MWiſted 
having carried on an Intrigue with het, and debauched her, The Curule A ith R 
had begun a Proceſs againſt him, and had brought it before the Judges. C. iſe P. 
rius his Accuſer, was a violent Enemy. Fourteen of the twenty nine T ribs frat o 
in Rome, had already voted him guilty, and his Danger was imminent. HM tion 
this, the Accuſed ctied out, with great Proteſtarions, that he was innocent; tage 
the Hatred of the Maile his Adverſaty, appeared ſo notoriouſly, at that vey und 
ſtant, that it immediately brought over fifteen. Tribes to the Side of the Cin enly 
Whilſt Flavius was endeavouring to prevail on the reſt of his Judges to fin Nee th 
him, and calling Heaven and Earth to witneſs his Innocence, the ail: aui wh 


Liv. B. 8. c. 22. 


ful for him to appear in poblick, while in 
petitors, and nominated 27 


* 


Oo 7 41. | | "SIE" 2 7 Fe ” of IG P 
Dy "Tum Lecti Fuvenes certatim, Araque Sacerdos, | 
Veſcitur Aneas; finul & 


| 1:1] [ſhall often have occaſion to give an account o 
Saeri- other Practices, which) the Roman Religion Mnmend it 
fices, which the Frielfs, who aſſiſted at the Cere- bed wich regard to the Dead. g 5 
mony appropriated to themſelves, and eat to te 1 2 
JST 227” | | O 2 2 
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C. XIV. AFTER this, the great Comitia did not delay chuſing new Conſuls. L. Year of 
(opelius Lentulus, and Q. Publilius 60 Philo, were choſen the latter for the ſe- * 8 M E 
cond time. The Seeds of the War with the Jamnites and 7 alzpolitans, were al- * 
ready ſown in Rome; every Body was inclined to undertake 1 2 Indeed the Ro- L. CoxxELius 
mans,. to proceed with Equity, had ſent ſome Feciales to Palæpolis, to demand pn: A 
Reparation for the Injuries its Inhabitants had done them; and their Anſwer had Puro, Con- 
ſeemed haughty to the Romans. Bur the latter afterwards found, that the Greeks ſuls 
were more. daring in Words, than brave in Action. The People decreed that the 
War ſhould be carried into the Country of the Greeks : And on the other hand, Lv. B. S. 2. 


the Romans were too jealous of the Sammztes, to truſt to the InaQtion they affected. 
WT he Conſuls therefore choſe their Provinces by Lot; and it was Publiliuss Lot to 
Dead his Army againſt the Greeks; and that of Cornelius, to march to the Frontiers 


as 3 © ® 


f $zmnum, to learn the Diſpoſitions of the Samnites, and be a Check upon this 
Nation, which was jealous of the Progreſs of the Romans, and their ſecret Enemy, 


otwithſtinding the Alliance it had lately made with them. It was even privately 
yhiſpeted about, that as ſoon as the Samnites had entirely gained over the Capu- 
nc, and brought them into their Meaſures, they would march all their Forces into 


Ile Field. Cornelius therefore took up his Quarters in the Neighbourhood of Ca- 


ua. He was not the Aggreſſor; but continued poſted on the Roman Lands, peace- 


Wbly waiting for the firſt Hoſtilities of the Samnites, and obſerving their Motions. 
Pablilius, on his part, informed the Senate, That 2000 Inhabitants of 6 Nola, a 


ity of Campania, and 4000 Sammites, voluntarily offered themſelves to the Pa- 
epolitans, to come to their Defence; and That they were entered into Palæpolis, 


4 Ather by Force, than the Conſent of the Inhabitants. By this means, that City, 
iiſted by Naples, which was ſo very near it, and able to ſupply it continually 


ith Men and Proviſions, was difficult to be taken. But the able Conſul ated a 
iſe Part. After an unexpected March, he came and poſted himſelf in the little 
rat of Ground, which divided Naples from Palæpolis, and cut off the Communi- 
tion between them. And whilſt Publius was maintaining his Troops in ſo ad- 

tageous a Poſt, and kept Palæpolis blocked up, his Collegue continued poſted 
und Capua. There he received undoubted Intelligence, That the Sammites 
denly ſollicited the Roman Colonies to revolt; That they had endeavoured to ſe- 


ce the Privernates, and the Inhabitants of Fundi and Formiæ; and laſtly, That 


whole. Nation of the Samnites was inclined to War. Upon this, Rome 


Wught it neceſſary to ſend an Embaſſy to Sammium, before The, ordered her Con- 
Cornelius to enter upon Action. It is not ſaid, that theſe Ambaſſadors were 


kiales; theſe ſeem to have been ſent only to Nations, with whom Rome never 
d had a War, and who were the firſt Aggreſſors. But be that as it will, the Ro- 
n Deputies met with a haughty Reception among the Samnites, who were de- 
tmined to try their Strength once more with Rome. Their Senate complained 
the Ambaſſadors, of the Proceedings of the Republick, and anſwered the Com- 
aints of the Romans againſt them, in theſe Terms. If ſome. Samnites, ſaid they, 
ve gone ro aſſiſt Palæpolis, this Proceeding was neither. commanded nor aut ho- 
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O Diodorus Sicnlus makes one Qxintus Pompi- founded it. Whereas it is more probable, that it 

„Aide DID TT" HER YwSALR N. FE EN I * 9* 

„one of the Conſult for this Year 426, in the was begun by the Tyrrhexz, who ſpread themſelves | 
m of Quintus Publilins, But it is a manifeſt all over the Coalts of ah. The Name of this | 
af The Surname of Lentulut, alludes to the City has been conveyed down to us on a Medal, 

e lome of the Cornelis had for Lemtiles. on the Face of which is an Head of Minerva, with 
'! The City of Nala has. now. nothing. to te- the Figured of aw-Ow); che Bird dedicated to her) 
amend it, but its Antiquity. Some will have on her Helmet. On the Reverſe is a Mivotaur, as 

0; we been built by a. Colom of the Inhabitants on-moſd of the Medals of Greur Greece, '' ' 

air; but Soliuus pretends, that the Tyriavs 1 
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Year of riged by any 
ROM E Dont 28 With attempting 70 ' ſeduce your Subjects. The Inhabitan , 


-CCCCXXVI. Fundi and Formiz may continue 75 ul 40 you, for Us; We have nat fallen 


ſuls. 


t us, an Injury. fo the Sammite ation, whit: j 
Either 1284 Reparation for t, , oF eæprct al all the Conſequences "of , 4 War, oi Wi: 
don't impute them T0'us. © * : 


5 55 4 great deal 


for them between C: and Sueſſula. Our 2715 and Bravery will there dete. 


binus, was his 5 of Horſe. But ſome reſtleſs Spirits thought 1 to queſia 


to abdicate his Diatorſbip ip, the other his Command of the Horſe, they did | 4 


doing. Haw was it poſſible, faid they, for : the muse at "ſo.g reat 4 diſtant, 


| Wigs . Viſelus vas Chnſul; but — op — Fuubrasn makes this the third ti 
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lick. Act. Beſides, the Samnites are ſtrong enough of themſy,, ; 30 
5 


SENT, them to break Fhelr Faith 91th au. If you will bave a War, our whole Deg iv 
Lewrouvs, once is on our OWN, Forces. ns i 15 4.1 , it is your Rep ublick "which oblige F = 
. s fo tale up Arms. Frege w 10 City Abs our 25 ellen, ever "aa Nam Lk wel 

By wha | 


__ fs Maſters of 1 it Me tool from 7485 Volſci, and We deſt rojed =. 
© "Right then have you uſurped 171 ? £ 22 Title huve pon To. ebuild it, place a ks. AR, bi 
man Colony in is, and give it ts pld Name 2 Fregellz? 7% is 4 Wrong du ich 

we uf not Tet eſcape abu, ir 


6⁵d 8 
and their oman 2 The "Injuries Jou complain 4% anſwered 29% „ere. 
Time to . c debated.” As, then we 'Baye. Common. Allies om 


1441.14 


mit the Dif 78 to their Arbitration. 7 Fr razors !. cryd the n. 


riends, let us ſub? 


Sammites; we will have none but the Gods, and our Swords... . attels will An. iWon: 
"mine our 575 better than' Words and d Finger. Mars all put an end o MC 
Piſputer the 81 of f Campania: | Go, R omans, tell your Conſuls, we wut eie 


mine, chic h of the. k 70 "Nations ought to give Law 0 the reſt of Italy. The a | N ar 
the Tabel of Rome likewiſe aſſumed a ſtately Air, in their Turn, e dl i 2 


not tale our 1 with re teard to the Field Battel, rom vou, teplicd they; , 


Our Generals i Kad us where they think fit, and we all follow. them, u 


ich w 


probable, the "Rimians ſuſpected the. Fidelity” of the Capuans ; and the Sami 
gave them ſufficient Grounds to, underſtand, that they depended on the Defetin 
of Campania. 1 

TuIis was the Sindh of the Affairs of the Romans abroad, when thi 

Thoughts” were. echte ed at home about new Elections. But the Conſali, u 
whom it belonged ro "preſide 1 the Comiti were uſefully employed, the or 
round Palzpolis, the other. near Sanmmium. he Republick therefore acted a yik 
Part; tho as yer ſcarce, 40 l be y Cuſtom. * She Wenige a Difator, on) u 
preſide in the Cod, and left, the "two Conſt Wa at the Hcad of their Armies, em 
when their 2 ip ſhould have ee Cornelius e M. Claudi 
Martellut, a » 65 'by Deſcent, to the Sb, Sp. Poſthumius 4 


the Validity of their Nomination 3 3, and their. Doubts, when brought before tit 
Tribunal of the Augurs, were Judged | reaſonable. So t lat, the one being forl 


hold the Comitia: And this Affront to Claudius, by the Augurs, excited the Mut 
mars of all the People 2gainſt"an* ambitious College, which, under the Pretec 
of Religion, arbirrarily; deſtroyed” what the moſt venerable "Afſcmblies. had be 


know the Defra *whith might happen, in Claudius e ? Cornelia a 
clared the Dictator, in the moſt ſtill Part of the Night, even at Midnight, al 
in his Camp. The Conſul never mentioned this pretended Defect in his Noni 
tiow to any body, either in publick or private. There is no one Witneſs if 
Invalidity of ti eſe Auſpices: nor was it poſſible for the Augurs to ge 5 i," 
far off. All the Misfortune, is, that Clandlus is a Plebeiati. It is the | 
who are attacked by theſe facri tous Artifices ; and the Nobility wic hed; ore” j 
the Gods Parties in their Cauſe, But theſe Complaints were, ineffectual. An I 
regnum followed the 3 the Ditkator, and the Senator, whoſe * i | 
was to govern Rome, preſided in the Comitia by Centuries. ' L. eAEmilius, N 
fourteenth. of thoſe. EE governcd Rome by 1 was the Man who pl 
at the Election, wherein C. e, a Lite and L. at aha 1 
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g XV. Zur tho' the former was now advanced to this Office a ſecond time, Year of 
eicher he, nor his Collegue, enjoyed much of the Honours of their Employ- 2 — 4 
ent. They did not, according to Cuſtom, divide the two Armies the Romans 4 
en had in the Field, between them. They went together to command the C:Pozretws 
oops Cornelius had led into Samminum : whilſt Publilius continued the Blockade — 4 — 
= Palepolis, with the Title of Proconſul. Cornelius ſeems to have given place $;.; avs, 
nis cwo Succeſſors in the Conſulſpip; and they, after they had proclaimed War Conſul. 
ch the Samnites, began it happily enough. They had the Advantage of having 

W:cic Army increaſed by unexpected Succours. The People of Lucania, and 63 A. 
, who had hitherto had no manner of relation to the Romans, came to offer 
em both their Friendſhip, ' and their Service. Tho' both theſe Countries were 
Womprchended under the general Name of Great Greece, yet it was doubted whe- 

er either of them was firſt peopled by Greeks. Lucania, in particular, had been 
om the beginning, inhabited by People, who deſcended from a Detachment of 

Imites, who had ſettled themſelves upon the Sea-ſhore. And as for the Apu- 
„,, it is uncertain whether they were originally. Italians, or came from Arca- 

WE, under the Conduct of 54 Japix the Son of Lycaon. But however that be, 
Wc two Nations then joined themſelves with the Romans, and the Republick 


n another, who had the ſame Name, Prænomen, bulous Traditions for certain Facts. But however 
a Surname. Whereas it is certain, from the Faſti that be, Apulia was certainly divided into two Can- 
lia, that the former was the Son of the ſe- tons. The firſt called formerly Apulia Daunia, 
a, who triumphed over the Gazls, and the 75- now Puglia Piana, Part of Capatinata, towards 
*., in the Year of Rome 393. In Proof of Mount Garganas, between the Rivers Fortore and 
ich we need only have Recourlſe to thoſe Faſti. Cervaro. The ſecond, called Apulia Peucetia, com- 
e there find, that the Cain, Poetelius who was prehends at preſent a Part of Capatinuta, between 
Ss Cof#), and was created Dictator, in theY ear 440, the Rivers Cervaro, and Offanto, the Territory of 
the Son of one Caizs, and the Grandſon of an- Bari, a Part of the Baſilicata, and of the Lerritory 
er, C. E C. N. Whereas the Casſu for the of Otranto. So. that the whole Country of Apulia 
393, is thus deſcribed, C. F. Q. N. that is, the was bounded, to. the North, by the Trexro of For- 
of Cavs, andthe Grandſon of Qxintas. And ore, and the Agriatic Sea, as far as Brindi/e; to the 
ame Annals have, according to Livy, made Pa- South, by the Iſthmus between Briudiſi and Taren- 
_ C:rſor, and not Papirius Mugillanus Cains tum, from Tarentum to the Bradano, which ſepa- 

cas Gollegue, one of the Confuls for chis rated this Province from Lucania; and to the Weſt, 
„ this is only che Conſequence of that Confu- by che Country of the Hirpini, from the Head of 
. which the Reſemblance of the following the River Bradano, to that of the Forzore. At pre- 
ees and Events has introduced into the Chrono- ſent, it reaches Eaſtward, and Northward, to the 
of the Coſels.\ This is what we have already Coaſt of The Gulph of Venice; Southward, to The 
g, with regard to the Conſælar Year 420, Guiph of Tarensum; and Weſtward, it is bounded 
wh Eh is omitted in Livy; and with regard to the by a Part of the Bafilicata, The Hither, and Farther 
dation of Wee. which Livy, upon the Prencipalizies, the County of Moaliſa, and a Part of 
1 Hit of ſome Annaliſts, places in this Year 427. The Further Abruxzo. La Polille has ſome pretty 
a Alerandriam in Aęypto proditum condi- fruitful Plains, except only towards Mount Gdrgu- 

a It was eaſy to miſtake one of the two Con- nus, where the Country is dry and mountainous. 


[of the fame Name, who were in Office in theſe We have ſpoken of Lzcan1a already. 3 
different Years, for the other. Marianus Sco-- 64 Antonia: Liberalis, Libr. de Hangurmar. de- 
to come as near as might be to other Writers, clares himſelf of Opinion, Pen the Son 
zines, without any Grounds, that Alexandria of Lycaon, came with his two Brothers, Daunin: 
founded at two different times; firſt, about the and Peucetius, into Italy, in order to diſcover new 
of Rome 418, when Marcus Valefins, and Mar- Countries, at the Head of an Army of Thyricans, 
ſeriliaus were Conſuls, and a ſecond time, in the and Meſſapiaus, who conquered the Provinces which 
427. But this is one of thoſe arbitrary Sup- were afterwards called Dauuia and Meſſapia. On 
ions, which are the laſt Refuge of a perplexed which Occaſion we may obſerye the Uncertainty 
her. Diodorus Stenlns, ſpeaking of the Conſuls and Diſagreement of Writers, when they treat of 
this Year, gives Caixs Poetelins the Name of the Origin of Nations. We have before ſeen; that 
ks Popilius; which is a Miſtake of the Author, Oenotrus came with Peucetius into Italy; but here 
ne Copyiſt. The Greek Tables put Papirius Car- Oenotrus is forgotten, and it is Dauuius, who catnes 
n the room of Papirins Magillanur. The Am- with Peucetius, and-u third Brother named Faptx. 
ty and Uncertainty of Livy, with reſpect to the Nor is this all: Pliny, B. 3. c. 11. and Solinws, C8. 
[4/ſpips of the 'Years 420, and 427, is what has ſay, that the laſt of the three Brothers was the Son 
luced theſe Variations in the ancient Annals. of Dædalus, and not of Lycaom. So true is it, as 
The childiſh Etymology ſome Authors give we have elſewhere obſerved, that we uo ſboner en- 
ne Name Apulia, is juſtly ridiculed!; when they ter into theſe dark Roads of Antiquity, but we moet 
5 to deduce it from Apluvia; a Word plainly with Contradictions and Fables which g uiſe the 
ar own coining, to ſhew, as they ſay, that it Truth! Strabo, B. 6. ſays that ſeveral People and 
| feldom rained in Apalza, _ to Horace's among others, the Greeks gave the name of N 
f pod. Od. 3. Others only to Meſſapia, or Calabria, and the Territory of 
that a King, named Apulus, came into this the Salentini. But he at the ſame time acknow- 
ury, and gave it his own Name, ſeveral Years ledges, that the whole Country X Fapygie, com- 
e the DeltruQtion of Troy. But theſe Etymo- e e the Country of the Salentivi, 
have no better F oundation, than the Imagi- and Apulia Daunia, and Peucetis; and we adhere 
a the Poets, or the ConjeQures of ſome to this laſt Diviſion, which we think moſt natural, 
entators, who, fond of ſearching to the bot- and moſt agreable to the ancient Geographers. 


AY | entered 
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Year of entered into an Alliance with them. With this Reinforcement, the Conſali e. 
ROME tred Samminm, and ſeized three Cities. One Was 65 Allife, in the Territory g 
nde Samnites;' the other two 55: Callife, and 57 Rufrium, in 6 Hirpinia, 7, 
Cporrriws Conſular Army carried their Ravages far into the Enemy's Country; but their Ca 
— 177 queſts did not equal that of Palæpolis, which Publilius the Proconſul obliged, i 
8 ſurrender, without ſhedding of Blood. The Romans. had already poſſeſſed then, i 
| Conſuls. ſelves of the chief Poſts ;: they had already cut off the Communication betyen 
| Palzepolis and Naples; the City Was already ftreightned for Want of Proviſy 

But all theſe Evils fe}l-far-ſhort of the Calamities the Palæpolitans ſufferey, 
the ill Treatment of their Defenders! The Sammztes:and Nolan Soldiers, why 1 
introduced themſelves into the inveſted City, under ptetence of iftrengrhning u 
Garriſon, kept the old Inhabitants in a cruel State of Slavery. They treated thy 
like Slaves taken in War, and extended their extravagant Debaucheries, even to, z 

abuſing the Wives, and Sons, of thefe unhappy Citizens. All this the latter wi 
, fered with Patience at firſt, in hopes that the Tarentini would come to their H 
lief. The Tarentini were Greeks, as well as the Palæpolitans. So that the lui 
flattered themſelves, that when they ſhould become ſuperior in Number to til 
Strangers, they ſhould put a ſtop to their Diſorders, and ſuppreſs; their Inſom 

But their Expectations were fruſtrated. The Tarentini were not in haſte to coil 
to their Succour. The Palæpolitans had therefore no Remedy left, but to ſu 
der to Publilius, and have recourſe even to their Enemies, in order to deliver ia 
ſelves from the Oppreſſion of their Defenders. Two Magiſtrates then goycndifif 
Palæpolis; in this, the Ereet City imitated the Roman Government. On oil 
theſe two Conſuls was named Nymphius, the other Charilaus. They confe rte 
gether, about the Deſign they both had formed, of ſurrendring up the City o 
Romans. It is eaſy to obſerve here, that the Greeks of this Colony, brought ta 
Cunning with them into Itay. Nymphius and Charilaus divided the Exccui 

of the Enterprize between them; each undertook to act a different Part. ( 
laus fled from the City as 4 Deſetter, and came to Publilius the Proconſul. ll 
in order to promote the Iutereſts of Rome, ſaid he, that I put myſelf innig 
Hands; and it is out of. Love to my Country, that I come to make an Of (8 
to you. Determine, by . your Conduct, whether my Fellow-Citizens ſhall lot ui Wr. 
as a Traitor, or as their Benefactor. Tour Fidelity may ſecure me from the ve . 

of having ſacrificed my Country to you ; or your Tyranny may cover me with il 
nal Confuſion.  . I will not pretend to make a private Treaty with you, or ali 
to turn the Happineſs, I pretend to procure my Country, to my own Advana' 

Dee of promoting the Publick Good is my only Motive, to reconcile Palzyov 
Rome. Put our Friendſhip to the Trial, Romans, and be aſſured you ſtil f Fav 
find us as conſtant in it, after we have ſought yours with ſo much Danger, «lh. eliegit 
Liv. B. 8. . 15. "were formerly raſh in deſpiſing it. The Proconſul approved of Charilauss Fro Nan 
_ - ' he commended the Generofty and Diſintereſtedneſs of the Palæpolitan Maine suf 

and turned his Thoughts wholly to bring the Deſign to bear. Mynpbu ts 
Agteement with his Collegue, had continued in Palæpolis, and tried all 


Means, to deliver it, from the Strangers, which oppreſſed it. He continual} 9, 06s 
veighed againſt the Deſertion of Charilaus, tho fully reſolved to act the ſane +> th; 
himſelf.” As they kept up a (Correſpondence, they mutually informed each d not Fern 
of the Steps they took. The Proconſul put Charilaus at the Head of 3000 R and in a 
with Orders to attack the Town, in the Place where the Sammites defend whom the 
L. Quintius, a Legionary Tribune, was commanded to ſuſtain him. And i 6 
mean time "Nymphius contrived another Stratagem. He applied to the mies, in © 
mander of the Samnites, and gave him to underſtand, that it was ver! E were thai 
to draw the Roman Armies into other Places, and oblige them to quit 94M — 
and the Neighbourhood. of Palepolis. We ought, ſays he to him, 0 i & ther 
-Ployment. for theſe Conquerors in the Roman Territory, and keep them up"! Mapiſtrat 

POD WHID / —,ů e G! SHO | 2 | * . 
. "Al, - ſtill retains Wenn in a LESS 18 iently a Part of Ken umphan 
i Veen and fe ge ee gh, r ale . b d Cane nom Se The , e 
on the Banks of the Valruraus:” ey. Strabo, B. 5. derives the Name 7 co the Ce 
66 Calliſæ is but a little City, now called Carife. pini, from one of their Heads, n pn bikes us v 


58 ' Rafrrum, now Ruvo, ſtands beyond the Apen- cauſe Hirpus, in the Samnite Tongue, 


iner, and is an Epiſcopal City, Lame as Lapus in the Latin. ji 
527222 A H 


Wook 


ee in their own Lands, by a ſpeedy Diverſion. Let us eqn 
7% Port, put our Soldiers on board it, and go and make a 
| I will undertake the Expedition myſelf, and be anſwerable for the 
This ſeemed wiſe Counſel, and all things were got ready to 
ten the Departure of the Fleet. The Ships were laid up on the Shore; and 
= mphins marched out a great Part of the Garriſon to launch them. He took ciLtawus, 
ticular care to employ as many Samnites as he could, in this laborious Work. Conſuls. 
this means, he left that Part of the Wall, which CHarilaus was to attack, with- 


of Rome. 
vecution of it. 
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ip the Fleet we have Year of 
eſcent in the Terri.ROME 
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= Men. Nymphius ordered the Preparations for his Departure to be made in 
Ie Night, under Pretence of concealing it from the Enemy: and made uſe of a 


ouſand Artifices to retard the Equipment of the Fleet. 


While time was thus 


© in the Port, and the Men employed there to no purpoſe; Charilaus, and his 
WT ompany, came to attack the City. He had his Friends there, who helped to let 
Wim in; and Charilaus entered the Place with the Legionaries, and poſſeſſed him- 


i of the Upper-City. The Inhabitants of Palæpolis being reſtrained by their 
WD ficcrs, who were in the Secret, did not ſtir, at the Shouts of the Romans; and 
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EP /cb:ian, and the Idol of the People. 


ooliſh Project of Palæpolis. 


WS; their Inaction, the Strangers perceived that they were betrayed. The Nolan. 
oldiers therefore inſtantly opened the Gate, where they were upon Guard, and 
Ned in Diſorder towards their own Country. The Sammnites, who had been led 
Nut of the City, to work upon the Shore, were diſmiſſed there, and not ſuffered 
return into it. Their Rout was the more grievous, as they ſaw they had been 
amefully tricked. They fled with Precipitation, for fear of falling into the 
Wands of the Roman Soldiers. In ſhort, they arrived in their own Country, with- 
Nut either Arms or Baggage, and were thereby expoſed to the Ridicule of all 
cir Neighbours and Countrymen, who continually reproached them with the 


IndEED, ſome Hiſtorians give a different Account of the Surrender of this 
WL ity. They pretend, the Samnites betrayed thoſe they came to defend. But 
ie moſt credible Authors relate this Adventure as we have done. Beſides, Na- 
les, then the principal City of Great Greece, entred into a ſtrict Alliance with 
Rome at this time: which is a ſure Proof, that the Greeks ſurrendred voluntarily, 
nd that no foreign Force had compelled them to become Roman. | 
=_ Wirtz the Submiſſion of Palæpolis to the Republick, this firſt War with the 
reels ſeemed to be ended; and all that now ſeemed to be wanting, was to 
ant Publius the Honours of a Triumph: but great Difficulties were ſtarted 
auinſt completing the Glory of the Conqueror. He was but a 59 Proconſul, and 
o Triumph 70 had yet been granted to any Subaltern. Beſides, Publilius was a 
It was contrary to Cuſtom, and merely out 


s df Favour to the People, that he had been continued General of the Army, which was 
Peſieging Palæpolis, with the Title of Proconſul. There had been other Proconſuls 


6g See what we have ſaid of the Proconſulate, 


Fol. I. $7352: Note 33. and p. 386. Note 8. 
#0 The 


Roman Laws, in their ſtrict Rigour, would 
not permit the Honours of a Triumph to be grant- 
ed to any but Corſuls, Dictators, Military Tribanes, 


and in a, word, Magiſtrates of the firſt Rank, in 


whom the ſupreme Power in Rome was lodged. So 


that the Pro-Conſuls, and Pro-Pretors, who were 


Governours of Provinces, or Commanders of Ar- 
mies, in extraordinary Caſes, had no Right to it. They 
were thought Subalterns ; and notwithſtanding the 
Succeſs they had had in the Expedition they were 
entruſted with, yet they were (till deemed to act un- 
der the Auſptces of the Conſuls, who were the firſt 
Magiſtrates in the Republick. For this Reaſon, 
Publius Scipio was not permitted to enter Rome in a 
umphant manner, tho' he had, after a long Courſe 
of Victories, deſtroyed the Power of the Cartbagi- 
"ans in Spain, which they were forced to give up 
to the Conquerors. And the Roman Story fur- 
nis us with ſeveral Inſtances of this kind. Such 


'I 


ft 
„ = 


| ar Rome, who had been named by the Senate, but none had ever been appointed by 
he Suffrages of the People, before 7 Publilius. Nevertheleſs, his Protectors pro- 


was the Rigour and Vigilance of the Romant, not 
to ſuffer the ancient Laws to be infringed, under 
any Pretence whatſoever. - But we ſhall hereafter ſee 
Rome abate of this Rigour, in favour of the Great 
Taz 1 | „ 

71 The Proconſular Dignity was conferred on 
Publilius Philo, according to Livy, B. 8. at the Re- 
yu of the Tribunes of the People ; Whence it's evi- 

ent, that the Pro- Conſul began then to be elected 
in the Comitia by Tribes. That Hiſtorian gives us 
ſeveral Inſtances, which' all confirm this Cuſtom 


except that of Pablius Scipio, who was honoured 


with the Proconſulate, by the People aſſembled 45 
Centuries. It is true, the Republick then receded 
from its uſual Cuſtom: But it ought to be remem- 
bered, that conſidering the critical Circumſtances 
Rome was then in, ſhe could not be too cautious in 
the Choice of a Cam who was alone to be en- 
truſted with the Management of the moſt important 
Interefts of the State. d + er 


cured 
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| Year, of, cured him likewiſe the Hotiours of a 72 Triumph, tho' contrary to Cuſtom, he by 

0 R ©. M-E ine neither Conſul, nor Difator. His Proceſſion was made on the firſt Day o 

j eps been victorious in Samnium. This double Honour, which the People Procurgy 

j Lino, Bi Publius, was an ample Revenge, for the Affront they had received the laſt Ver 

eulen, When, through, the Injuſtice of the Augurs, a Plebeian Dictator was obliged p 

2 „ lay down his ffice. So true is it, that the Power of the two Parties were at tha 

W ie perfectly equal in Rome; and that the Advantages of the one, were imme. 
dlately compenſated by the Superiority aſſumed by the other! . 

Liv. B. 5. 24 F. XVI. Tut taking of Palæpolis ſtirred up new Enemies againſt the Romans in 

Great Greece... The Fartntin; began to grow jealous of the Succeſs which N 

tended Nome, in all her Undertakings. They had promiſed to ſend Succour, 0 

the Palaphlitans; but had only raiſed their Expectations of them, and not ( 

them. Nevertheleſs, the bare Hopes they had given the Beſieged of them, ben 

up their Courage for a time; and the Deſpair of receiving them, had obliged , 

a [zpolis to ſurrender. As ſoon then as this City became ſubje& to the Rominy, th, 

Tarentini zwaked out of their Lethargy, and their Intereſt made them more in 

patient. They inveighed againſt the Palæpolitans for a Misfortune, which ther 

own Dilatorineſs had brought upon them. And what gave them yet more Uney; 

neſs, was the Revolt of the Lucani and Apulians, who had voluntarily gone oj 

to the Romans, and declared for them, againſt the Samnites. Mat will bem 

of us? aid theſe Greeks, who had more Eloguence and Cunning than Bravery; 

Tuft we. either bear the Toke of the Romans, or. have them our Enemies? The in 

perious Republick makes great Advances towards us; and every new Conqueſt thu 


Ws. 
ky DUNTY' 
m in 
ma- 


tens Tarentum. Samnium #s the only Barrier between them and us. But ulu Bru 
een the Samnites do, without the Aſſiſtance of the Lucani? Ts it not then poſſvn M 
bring them back to the common Intereſt of Greece; at leaſt by ſome Contrivn . Dod 
0 eh nay give them a Diſtaſte to the Party which they have embraced? Ti Count 
which may give them a Diſtaſte to the Party which they have embraced? I ri: 
Greeks were always very ready at Artifices and Tricks. The Tarentin: inven Wh Son 
dne whereby they deceiyed the Lucani, and brought them off from the Nomm ho 
N e E | F dedic 
They hired a Company of young Lucani, of noble Families in their own County, Wt, was 
but Men of oy 7 true Honour, who, at their Perſuaſion, tore the Skins of „ 
their Backs with Whips, and then ſhewed themſelves openly to the People, with tit Meng 


Shoulders bare. Let the Sight, (aid they, of the ill Uſage we have met will . 


among the Romans, make due Impreſſions on you. Curioſity led us to their (a lack 1 
Where we. were carried before the Conſuls, and have experienced their Cruelty. N 
heir Orders, we were, whipped, till covered with Blood; and narrowly eſcarl Wi bat 
Ying our Heads by the Axes of their Lictors. The Impoſture was a groſs on, Wi yr 
and nothing was more caſy, than to have diſcovered the Cheat; but the Lu e 
Were a ſtupid People, and the Greeks thought this Trick ſufficiently covered, or the 
deceive them. In ſhort, theſe good-natured Men were more ſtruck with the ſip WM have i 
= nn - cad AL 1 4 A {gs 3c 1 1 GM 1 in Hiſt 
poſed Injury, than the real Lye. They were enraged at the one, and negle cader 
to examine into the other. At laſt all, with great Outcries, demanded to have ther omen | 
National Senate 'affetnbted. The People, who ſurrounded the Magiftrares, ci oy 
out, A War, A War; Let War be declared with the Romans! Others, who wet pgs 
iſperſed about the Country, filled all People with an Indignation againſt Nom ed fror 
and even the moſt ſenſible Men ſuffered themſelves to be carried away by ti — : 
popular Error. The Lucanian Senate therefore made a Decree, commanding ing Fou 
the ancient Alliances with the Sammites ſhould be renewed, and an Embaſſy ſem n, as te 
to them, for that Putpoſe. And this precipitate Reſolution was yet more ral oy = 
put in Practice, 'The.Sammnites could ſcarce be brought to believe the Deputatin ce cam 
real. They deliberated, whether it were proper to traft to a Determination , great 
Haffy, and founded upon ſd improbable an Event. And therefore they took * _ 
curities of theſe Lycans, before they would believe the Embaſſadors. The) * Wi Term: 
manded Hoſtages of them, and inſiſted on their receiving Samnite Garriſons ing nan 
n 8 7 
rah 1 80 to a Pro. Conſal was: tl 1 of; 01 | nd I. dus Fen 
never done before. They record the b of Quintns, was the firſt Pro-Conſul who trip" ded hir 
Publilius in this manner, P. PusLItivs. Q. F. Q. N. the Ci 
Eu. I. cpxxvn PRIMUS PROCONSUL DE Sau- PL, II. 
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ne Towns i 


id not cure They all plainly ſaw they had been de- 


the Madneſs of the Lucani. 
Puniſhment due to their Impoſture. But what was to be done: 


4 h 
V eſcape the ir 1 
Saw to be able to return; and it was not in their Power to 


hey were gone too far, 


ani were no longer Maſters of their own Towns : nothing remained, but a 
ltleſs Repentance for a raſh Proceeding, and mad Credulity. 5 
. vn. Is the mean time, Tarentum, with all its Cunning, wanted Prudence, 
d brought upon itſelf fatal Quarrels with Rome. That Greek City had very lately 
BS its main Support, in the Perſon of Alexander, King of Epirus. This Prince, 
Who gave way to the Deſires of Conqueſt, had often croſled the Sea, under Pre- 
Ince of ſuccouring the Tarentini, and had taken ſeveral Cities from the Lucani 
a che Bruttii, then their Enemies. 
1 hoped to have enlarged his Conqueſts. The Memory of this Event, blended 
m Fables as it is, is perpetuated by the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. Before A 
ander left Epirus, ſay they, he conſulted the Oracle of 73 Dodona, to know 
laat good or ill Succeſs would attend him, in the remaining Part of his Life: And 
vas told, 74 That the Waters of Acheron would prove fatal to him; and the 

Da admoniſhed him, 7o avoid the City of Pandoſia, where he would finiſh his 
Ws. 75 Acheron was a River of Epirus, and 75 Pandoſia a City in the ſame 
untry. The Oracle therefore obliged the King of Epirus to quit his King- 

Wn immediately, ſince his Reſidence in it might prove fatal to him. He came 
made War in Italy. Alexander did not then know, that in the Country of 
& Þruttii, in Great Greece, there was 77 another River called Acheron, and ano- 


WODodona was a City of Epirut, and ſtood in 
Country of 3 he Poets and fabu- 
Writers derive. its Name from a Sea-Nymph, 
= Son of Jupiter and Europa. In the Neigh- 
nood of this City, there ſtood a celebrated Tem- 
dedicated to Jupiter, and a Foreſt of Oaks, 
h was famous for Oracles. Homer ſpeaks of 
J. B. 4. Herodotus, in his ſecond Book cal- 
E-:erpe, gives us a large Deſcription of the O- 
of Dodona. The Prieſts of the Place, ſays he, 
. _ the Credit of an ancient Tradition, That 
Lk Pigeons flew, one to Lybia, and the other 
dona; That the latter, after it had perched up- 
—_— 0:4, poke, and declared that it was Jupiter's 
bart à Temple ſhould be built to him in that 
e: and, That the other Pigeon declared in like 
er, the Neceſſity of erecting the Temple which 
fer wards called the Temple of Jupiter Hammon. 
or the Tales that Herodotus, and others after 
have invented, in order to find ſome Founda- 
in Hiſtory for this Fable, we ſhall not trouble 
eader with them. Such Trifles are foreign to 
0-4 Hiſtory, and ought to be left to the My- 
dgiſts. Pliny, B. 2. boaſts much of the Quali- 
df a Spring, near Dodona. He ſays its Waters, 
eans of the ſulphurous Vapours which were 
ed from them, had the Quality of lightin 
beaux newly put out, and of putting out thoſe 
were lighted; as has been ſince ſaid of the 
ing Fountain in Dauphiny. We refer the Reader 
m, as to this Particular, as well as that of the 
of the Temple of Dodona, the Sound of 
h laſted a long Space of Time; and from 
ce came the Proverb of As Dodonear, to ſig- 
a great Speaker. There are now no Footſteps 
ſodona remaining. 8 
Strabo relates the Anſwer of the Oracle in dif- 
t Terms, in this fingle Verſe, IN 
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1, Pazdsſia ſhall be the Ruin of a numerous 
pe Alexander, ſays Strabo, interpreting the am- 
1 Anſwer of the Oracle in his own F avour, 
i ed himſelf that Epirus, meant as he ſuppo- 
„ Cy of Pandgſia, in the Country of the 


Sinns Terinaus, or Sinus Hiponiates, on account 


ther 


Moloſſi, ſhould exterminate the Nations he intended 
to conquer. | | g 

75 This is the Acheron, which has given Riſe to 
ſo many poetical Fictions, and which the Geogra- 
phers call Fauar, or Verlichi. Pliny makes it riſe 
in the Marſhes of Acherzſa; and ſays it empties it- 
ſelf (after having been increaſed by ſeveral Rivers) 
into The Gulph of Ambracia, now The Gulph of 
Larta; or rather, according to Livy, into The Gulph 
of Thefprotia, now The Gulph of Butrinto. Near 


the Lake of 9 there was a Cavern, which 


the Poets fictitiouſly repreſented as the Mouth of 
Hell, from whence they ſuppoſed the Acheron 
tumbled down into the Region of the Dead, where 
it finiſhed its Courſe. Another Lake of Acbernſa, 
near Heliopolis in Egypt, gave Riſe to that monſtrous 
Jumble of Fables, which conſiſted of many ridicu- 
lous Tales, the Abſurdity of which was viſible even 
to Children, and the common People; as Juvenal 
obſerves, Sat. 6. Near this Lake, the Agyprianr, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, carried the Bodies 
of their Dead, and placed them in a Bark belonging 
to a Waterman, whoſe Name, in their Language, 
was Charon; who carried them over to the other 


Shore, which was the Burial-Place appointed for 


them. And he adds, that Orpheus brought into 
Greece, from Egypt, the fabulous Stories of Cha- 
ron the Pilot, and of the Empire of Pluto. Near Ca- 
me there is a third Lake, which was alſo called 
Palus Acheruſia. This Marſh is made by the Over- 
flowings of the Sea. Some Authors have confound- 
ed it with the Lake Lacrinas, and the Lake Avernxs. 
It is now called Lago di Collucia. Strabo, B. 8. 
ſpeaks of a River Acheron, which waters Elis, a ma- 
ritime Country of Peloponneſus, and runs into the 
River Alphens. 
Greeks erected three Temples, one to Ceres, ano- 
ther to Plato, and a third to Proſerpine. | 
76 The ancient Geographers place Pandofia, a 
City of Epirus, in the Country of the Mol. 
77 The River Acheron here ſpoken of, was in the 
Country of the Bruttii. It is thought to be the pre- 
ſent Sarto, or Campaniano, which diſcharges itſelf 
into The Gulph of Sr. Exphemia, formerly called 
o 


Iii its 


On the Banks of this River, the 
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n Lucania. At length, a greater Light diſcovered the Error; but it Py gh 
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| Lived, as ſoon as they ſaw the Authors of the Calumny all retire to Tarentum, \SWN/ 


C. PoeTELIUs 
Liso, L. Pa- 
PiRius Mu- 


| 1 1 ö GILLANUS, 
. 4 through the Engagements they had entred into with the Samnites. The oe 


Till at length he loſt his Life in Italy, where 


D. Sic. B. 17. 
Liv. B. 8. c. 24. 
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' Year of ther 78 City called Panagia. Being therefore fully perſuaded his Life would 

| ROME no Danger there, he hazarded his Perſon in Battels, beſieged Cities, and made 

N elf Maſter of 79 Heraclea, 80 Coſentia, v1 JSzpontum, and 52 Terina, Cities 
belonging to the Bruttii, and partly in Lucania. In order to ſecure the Fidel 
the Conquered, he had already ſent 300 Hoſtages to Epirus, all choſen out of j 


C. PoxrLius, 
LiBo, L. Pa- 
| pins Mo- 
1 GILLANUS, 

_ Conſuls. 
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its being near the Cities of Terina, and Hypponium. 
The Acheron roſe in a Hill, juſt by the City of Pan- 
dofia. Pliny and Strabo call the Nations who lived 
near this River Popali Acherontini. Procopius ſpeaks 
of the Fort Acberontit, in the ſame Canton; it was 


probably the Remains of the City of Acherontia, 


which was watered by the Acheron, according to 
Pliny, B. 3. c. 5. Add to this, that the Acherontia 
here ſpoken of, was a different Place from a City 
of the ſame Name, which belonged to Apulia, and 
ſtood on the Frontiers of Calabria. Horace tells 
us, Carm. B. 3. that this laſt City ſtood on an Emi- 


Ti enent quicumgue celſæ nidum Acherontte. 


Some modern Geographers think this the ſame City 
which is now called Circenza, an Archiepiſcopal 
City in the Kingdom of Naples, ſituated on the Banks 
of the Bradano, and the Capital of the Baſilicata. 
The two Medals in the adjoining Plate, which have 
this Inſcription, AXEPOQNTAN, relate to one of theſe two 
Cities. On the Face of the firſt, is the Head of a 
Jupiter” and on the Reverſe, an Horſeman who 
'beats down: his Adverſary. On the ſecond is a Goat, 
which the Romans conſecrated bo foe Soſpita. This 
Animal uſed to be ſacrificed to Minerva, as being 
an Enemy to Olive-trees, of which ſhe was the Pro- 
tectreſs; and the Coiner perhaps intended to repre- 
ſent one of theſe two Divinities, by the Head on 
the ſecond Medal. The Acberontini might perhaps 
intend to allude, by the Emblem of the Goat, to 


the melancholy Fate of Alexander King of Epirus. 


This Prince was deſcended from Caranuus, the firſt 
King of Macedon; who, according to 7/#:x, put 
himſelf at the Head of a Multitude of Greeks who 
ſought for new Habitations, and following a Com- 
ny of Goats, as the Oracle directed him, came 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of Æaeſſa. This City was af- 
terwards called Ægea, from the Goats, which had 
been Caranuss Guides in his Journey. 
78 The City of Pandoſia was, according to Scy- 
lax, a Colony of the Inhabitants of Plazea. It 
bordered upon the Country of the Bruttii and Lu- 
cani, as we learn from Livy, who ſays, that Alex- 
ander periſhed in fight of this City. Haud procul 
Pandofes, Urhe imminente Lucans ac Bruttiis Fini- 
bus. Strabo ſays, Pandoſia was a Caſtle placed on 
a Hill which had three Summits. Some think, there 
are yet ſome Ruins of it remaining near Caſtel Fran- 
co, in The Hither Calabria; or, according to Hol- 
ſtenius, near Mendocino. We find ſome Footſteps 
of this City on two * Medals. The radiated Head 
of Apollo, and the Tripos, on the firſt, perhaps point 
out the particular Worſhip which the Paudgſiant 
pad this God. And the warlike Genius of the In- 
abitants, and the Strength of the City, are ſuppo- 
ſed to be repreſented, one by the Head of the God 
Mars, and the other by the Head crowned with 
Towers, on the ſecond Medal. | 
79 Heraclea was a City of Lacania, which was 
thought to have been built by the Zarentini; it ſtood 
between the Rivers Siris and Aciris, now the Sexo 
and the Agri, three Miles from the Sea. Szrabo 
6s, B. 6. that the Trojans had built a City at the 
Houth of the Sirig which they called by the Name 
of that River; and that afterwards the Tarentini 
founded a City ſome Miles from thence, which 
they called Heraclea, and in which the itants 


of Siris ſettled. From which time, adds he, the 


old City has ſerved for a Port to the new. The 
ancient Geographers give the latter the ſeveral Names 
of Laxternia, Pliam, Polieum, and Sigium. See 
— — a 2 ' 4 , F * 1 . | | 
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7 — now ſtands; and Heraclea is thought tg 
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Claver. Ital. Antiq. p. 1273. iris is 
to have ſtcod in Che Place 1 Torre Nin 
en ſituated near Policaro. wy 
80 Strabo, Pliay, and Livy, place Coſenia nt 
Country of the Bruttii, near the Adriatic gen ; | 
is now the Capital cf The Hither Calabria, q 
called Coſexza. It ſtands near the River Cas 6 
2 the Cratis, ten or twelve Miles from 6 
ea. | | 
81 3 a City of Apulia, was, acc 
to Strabo, built by Diomedes. It has ſuffe: 
much by the Incurſions of the Saracens, as h k 
quakes. The Ruins of it are yet to be ſeen, 2 
from Manfredonia. We think ourſelves ode 
obſerve here, that Livy places both Coſentia gi 
Pontum, in Lacania: And yet he himſelf acyl 
ledges, B. 29 and 30, that the former ſtood ig 
Country of the Bruttii: and all Geographers wi 
that the latter belonged to Apulia. Did n; pi 
therefore intend to ſignify, that S: pontum hu 
come ſubject to the Lacani, by Right of Coil 
But, beſides that this City was a pretty wy u 
Lucania, we have no Se in Story, that u 
nia and Apulia had been at War. Cluveriu ini 
fore removes the Difficulty, by a Corredin vi 
makes in the Text of Livy; and thinks tu 
ſtead of Sipontum, we' ought to read je 
which was indeed in the Country of the Lua 
But by thus avoiding one Difficulty, we fil 
another. Juſtin tells us, B. 2. that Alexa li 
of Epirus, made an Alliance with the MeHα¹ 
and it is not therefore probable, that this Prince 
make himſelf Maſter of their City, contrary v 
Treaties; unleſs it be ſaid, that he only put: 
riſon in Metapontum, to ſecure the Fidelity a 
Inhabitants. The Reader is to chuſe which Vii 
he pleaſes. . As to Coſentia, theſe Paſſages of nin 
may be reconciled, by ſaying, that Lacan H 
reached as far as to Coſentia; or that the Hi 
comprehended the Bruttii under the general Vu 
of Lucan; either becauſe the Bruttii deſcended 
the Lutani, as we have already obſerved ; a 
cauſe their common Intereſt had ſo united te M 
Nations, that they were become one People al 
think we ought to read Porentiam (now Pn 
a City of Lzcania) inſtead of Coſentiam. 
82 Pliny, on the Credit of P+/egon, (ys, 
Terina was built by the City of Croton, d 
Coaſts of the Tyrrheniax Sea, a little way ffon 
River Ocinarus, now the Savato, near The 0 
of Terina, which the Natives now call 77 
of St. Euphemia. Gabriel Bari believes, thattiv 
ſtood. near Naceria. There are three Medals 1 
I5th Plate, No. 5, 6, 7, which have perpetui f 
ame of Terina. On the Reverſes of them i 
2 winged Victory ſitting. Sicily is repreſented a 
fixth Medal, by its uſual Symbol of three 98 
joined together, which denote its three Prom 
ries, Per aps the Terinates had formerly bee! 
ject to the Siciliaus; or had made an Allianc 
them. In ſeveral Editions of Livy, 


We Tead 
tiorum Coloniam Acerinam, inſtead of Brun 
Terivam, as the Text is now corrected b 0 
viz, Finding it impoſſible to diſcover all fn 
mong the Bruttii, called Acerina, he cuts © 
Word Coloni am, upon the Authority of ſoni 
and follows Glarean and Sigonius, ho wr 
Terinam in its room. But Cluverin: ini 4 
ought to read Coloniam Acerinam ; tho he coe, 
pretend to fix the Situation of this Co! 
the Ancients don't ſo much as mention. 
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W + noble Families of the Country he had conquered. He likewiſe prepared to Year of 

nc his Advantage of theſe happy Beginnings, and had divided his Army into & O M E 

ee Bodies, which he poſted on three Hills, divided by deep Valleys. The Ache- TL 

„ of [ay ran in one of theſe Valleys, and the little City of Pandoſia ſtood on 1 

bc Banks of it. The King of Epiruss Guard conſiſted of 200 Lucani, who, an- rims My. 

. ry with their Country, from which they had been driven, had fled to him for cr.Laws, 
Refuge. Whilſt he continued in this Camp, from whence he ſent out Parties to Confuls. 

W.:vage che neighbouring Country, ſudden Rains fell, which overflowed the Val- 

Whicys. This broke off the Communication between the three Bodies of the King's 

oops; and their Enemies took hold of this fayourable Opportunity, to attack 

parately the two Poſts, where the King was not, and which the Inundation hin- 

ered him from aſſiſting. Theſe two Diviſions of Alexander's Army were eaſily 

eaten, and put to Flight. Then the whole Lucanian and Bruttian Army loſt no 

me in ſurrounding the Hill, on which the King himſelf was poſted. And there 

ee unhappy Prince experienced, how dangerous it is to truſt one's Life in the 

lands of Deſerters, who are always ready to reconcile themſelves to their Conn- 

men. The Lucani of Alexander's Guard, wrote to the Generals of their Na- 

on, promiſing, that if they might be received into Favour, they would deliver 

che King of Epirus alive or dead. The Propoſal was accepted, and the Trai- 

rs only waited for a favourable Opportunity, to put their Treachery in Execu- 

on. Alexander was brave: He broke his Way through his Enemies, who be. 

eged his Camp, and killed one of their Generals with his own Hands. After 

is bold Action, he forced his Paſſage through all that oppoſed his Retreat; and 

aaping out of the Wood, took his Way towards the River, the Name of which 

e knew not. The Bridge he was to go over, in order to get to the oppoſite 

ank, was broken down by the Violence of the Inundation : but he perſuaded 

mſelf, that the River was fordable, by the Help of the Ruins which were fallen 

co it. Then one of the Epzrore Soldiers, when he ſaw the King in Danger, in a 

aage not eaſy to be got over, cried out, Accurſed Acheron, thou art juſtly called 

= 5: 2 fatal Name! At which Words, Alexander remembered the Anſwers of 

e Oracle, and feared his Fate approached. He heſitated a little, demurring whe- 

er he ſhould go quite croſs the River, or not, when one of his Attendants called 

Wi to him, Haſten, my Lord, to the oppoſite Bank. The Lucani, your Guard, 

to deſtroy you. At this, the King inſtantly turned about, and ſeeing the Com- 


E 
\ 
* 


55 Ry of the Conſpirators coming to fall upon him, drew his Sword, and made 


at haſte he could to croſs the River, which was not broad. And he had already 4 
ched the Land, when one of the treacherous Lucani threw a Dart at him from * 
great diſtance, and killed him with it. Thus periſhed this 84 imaginary Con- | 
eror, who had promiſed himſelf, as glorious a Career, as that of Alexander the 
eat. The latter was then at the height of his Victories, and little expected, 
at he ſhould ſoon meet with as melancholy a Fate, as this of his Uncle, the King 
Epirus. Thus 85 the Lucani were delivered from a foreign Enemy; but by 
ir Attachment to the Samnzres, they had brought upon themſelves a more for- 
| 3 mow. The Romans will, ſooner or later, make them ſeverely repent of 
eir Revolt. | | ee | i 
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B3 The Greek Word Acheron, taken in a literal 
nſe, was indeed an inauſpicious Term, and was 
much as to ſay, A River, or Torrent of Grief. 

b4 Alexander of Epirus died in the Year of the 


dut fourteen Years after his firſt Expedition into 
lv, and two Years before the Death of Aleæan- 


th Olympiad, and the 3560th Year of the World, 
ording to Pezavizs's Calculations. = 

by According to Livy, the River in which the 
Ig of Epirus expired, of the Wound he had re- 
ved by the Dart thrown at him, carried his Body 
vards the Enemy's Camp, who immediately ſeized' 
After they had horribly defaced it, they uſed it 
h all the Indignity that Rage and Revenge could 
elt. They cut it in two Parts, one of which 
ſent to Coſentia. The Soldiers made Sport 
lh the other, and ſet up half the mangled Body 


orld 3658, the third Year of the 113th Olympiad, 


the Great, who died in the firſt Year of the 


of this unfortunate Prince, for a Mark to throw 
Darts and Stones at. Till at — a Woman, 
who was accidentally a SpeCtatreſs of this cruel 
Sight, and whoſe Husband and Children had been 
taken by Alexander's Troops, came with Tears in 
her Eyes, and entreated theſe Barbarians to deſiſt 
from theſe Outrages, and give her the ſcattered Re- 
mains of this Prince. She repreſented to them, that 
ſhe ſhould eaſily purchaſe the Redemption of her 


Husband and Children with them; and the Soldiers 


anted her Requeſt, and gave her that Part of the 

dy they had in their Poſſeſſion. By the Care of 
this Woman, all the diſperſed Parts of it, that 
could be found, were gathered up, and buried at 
Coſentia. The Bones were carried to Metapontum, 
and from thence removed to Epirus, where they 
were put into the Hands of Cleopatra, and Olym- 
2 one the Wife, the other the Siſter, of the late 


ing. 
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Year of F. XVIII. Wurst the Affairs of the Republick were thus proſperous abroay 
ROM E the poor Citizens had the good Fortune, to ſhake off the only Yoke, which noy 
3 lay heavy upon them. By one of the Laws of the Twelve Tables, Creditors ven 
CPorrzirvs empowered to ſeize their inſolvent Debtors, and keep them in Irons. Thy, 


_— 2 Debtors, tho Freemen, were detained at their Creditors Houſes, in a kind d 
PIRIUS ” | 
GILLANUS,- 


Conſuls. 


Varro de Lin- in Name. The latter were called Servi, and the former Next, i. e. Bound; he. 


a Latina 3 


and Sade on Cauſe their Liberty was, as it were, bound up by the Chains put on them by thy 
the Word Ja. Creditors ; and the Uſe of it ſuſpended, tho but for a time. A young Plerin 


cd. 
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Slavery; which was to continue, till by their Services or Labour, they had di. 
charged the Sums they owed. Theſe poor Citizens were in all reſpects Slaves, hy 


of extraordinary Beauty, and of a good Family, if we may judge of it by hj 
Name, which was Publilius, had voluntarily made himſelf a Slave to L. Papjriy 
in order to pay his Father's Debts. Papirius 55 conceived a deteſtable Paſſion fr 
the young Roman, and uſed all poſſible Means to get the better of his Viry, Wi 
The Beauty and Ingenuity of the Slave, ſhould at leaſt have excited the Conyy, Wl 
ſion of his: Maſter : but they only ſtirred up in him unlawful Deſires. From . OD 
reſſes he proceeded to Threatnings, and from Threatnings to ill Uſage. The is. 
famous Papirius looked on the Accompliſhment of his Deſires, as an additiony i ai 
Debt, which was to be paid him, beſides the Money demanded; and pretend Wl 
that he would always treat him with the Rigour of a ſevere Creditor, till Pub/jy n 
ſhould make himſelf an Accomplice in his Crime. But nevertheleſs, neither 8. 
licitations, nor Fear, could ſhake the Conſtancy of the young Roman. The Man 
therefore vented all his Rage upon his: Slave, and cauſed him to be whipped, il | 
he had torn his Body all over. This cruel Treatment made Publilius reflect, non 
than ever, both on his Birth, and his Education. He eſcaped out of his Credits; {AA..: 
Houſe, all over bloody, complained openly of the baſe Uſage he had met vit 
and publiſhed his Maſter's Crime to the World. The People crowded round te 
young Publilius, who bore the Marks of the Rage of a paſſionate Maſter, in liz MW 
Face and bloody Body; and were moved with Compaſſion towards the young k« 
man. Every one conſidered how far his own Intereſt, and the Honour of the Pub WAA. 
lick, were concerned in the Caſe ; and to what Danger the Virtue of the Citizen 1 
was expoſed by the Law. The unfortunate Publilius was firſt brought into 06k. 
Forum Romanum, and from thence led to the Door of the Temple, in which ve 
Senate uſed to aſſemble. It ſeems to have been the Fate of Rome, to have gray } 
Revolutions brought about in her, by the. Incontinence of private Perſons, I 
Regal Power, and the Decemvirate, had already been aboliſhed; the one, on 0. 
caſion of the Violence offered to Lucretia; the other, of the Attempts Claun WP; 
made on Virginia's Honour. So ardent a Love had the Roman People for Chalia 
And now the Affair of Publilius cauſed a Law to be aboliſhed, which the ( 
mons had long thought intolerable ; tho' at firſt enacted with an Appearance all 
uſtice. The tumultuous Populace were ſo clamorous, that they forced the Conſil 


to aſſemble the Senators. As ſoon as they came, the Citizens fell down at tel > gaini 
Feet, held them by the Knees, demanded Juſtice, and ſhewed them the Wound WlWreq t 
Publiliuss Back: And the Senate had regard to the Cries of the People. Ti) r in hi 


deed decreed nothing againſt Papirius, whoſe Attempts on the Perſon of k 
young Slave, were not perhaps ſufficiently proved: But they paſſed, a Dea 
which was readily accepted, and confirmed by the People aſſembled in Com. l 
enacted, That for the future, no Perſon ſbould be put in Irons, and probt in 
correfied, at the Will of bis Maſter, till the Fault was fully proved ; and I 
Creditors ſhould only have a Right to attach the Goods, and not to ſeize the Bull 
of their Creditors. If the Republick, by this means, weakned in ſome mei 
the Force of Contracts, it at leaſt preſerved the People from a very burdenio 
kind of Slavery. So that the Commons looked on the Repeal of this ſevere © 
as a Renewal of Liberty. RI. otl, HW 


86 It is uncertain, who this Lacins Popirias was, who was now in his Office in this Year 427 Uf 
whoſe Incontinence made him the Curſe of the Ro- have been guilty, of ſo monſtrous 2 rg f 
»axs. The Hiſtorian has net given us his Surname. fides, had he been the Man, Zi2y would © 
It is not probable, that the Conſul of this Name, have ſaid fo, 


— SP 
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g. XIX. In the mean time, Nome was embarraſſed with the great Number of 2 


CCCCXXVIII. 


f Enemies ſhe had to contend with. Beſides the Lucani, who had joined the Sam- 
ies the laſt Year, the Veſtini likewiſe had taken Patt with the Enemies of the Re- 


WW. blick. The 87 Veſtini were indeed but a ſmall Nation, having only five Cities — Furvs 
| nder their Juriſdiction ; but they were brave, and originally Sabines; and their 


Sea. They were ſurrounded by the Marſi, the Peligni, and the 35 Marrucini, 
l originally deſcended from the Sabines, as well as themſelves; and were more 


er Conſuls, L. Furius © Camillus, now choſen a ſecond time, and P. Junius 
BBs, entered upon their Office; they made it their firſt Concern to conſult the 
Ws cqually dangerous to march ply into the Diſtrict of the Veſtini, or to let 


was natural enough for their Neighbours to take up Arms in their Defence: In 
Which Caſe, the united Marſi, Peligni, and Marrucini, would bring a Body of Forces 


Sn the other hand, it was not conſiſtent with the Honour and Dignity of the Ro- 
WW; Pcople, to ſuffer a Confederacy to be formed againſt the Republick with Im- 
Wnity. And at length, Pride prevailed over Precaution, The Event was what 
Wne could juſtify the Boldneſs of the Romans; and Fortune made it proſperous. 


Wh the Veſtini fell to Brutus, that with the Famnites to Camilluc. The whole 
cceſs of the Campaign depended on the Care the Confuls ſhould take, to hinder 
= tin: and Sammites from joining: And this Brutus took upon himſelf. He 


The Conſequence of theſe firſt Advantages, was the Ravage of the Encmy's 
Suntry. All that the Soldiers could not carry away, was burnt. Neither Men, 


SC 


* our of thoſe invincible Zegzons, which was as yet unknown to them. The 


i indeed long diſputed the Victory, and made it coſt their Enemies a great 
of Blood. But at laſt they were overcome, put to Flight, and retired into 
r Camp. Then they ſoon ſaw that they were not in a Condition to keep the 
d, and marching out of their Entrenchments, they had no Refuge left but the Walls 
heir Cities. And the brave Brutus would not let them long enjoy that Security. 


r in his Men, than Brutus did, when they were to begin the Storm. Moſt of 
es of Revenge increaſed their Valour. In ſhort, the Place was taken by Aſ- 


Strabo ſpeaks of the Veſtini, as of a Branch of to Livy. He ſpeaks of one Lucius Farins, B. . 


© latter, muſt have come originally from Sa- is well known to, have been appropriated. to Ple- 
Whilſt others think they were originally de- beiazs. The other Branch of the Furii was Parri- 
ed from the People of I/lyricum. Szidas calls cian; and comprehended The Camilli, The Phili, 
| ices; and ſays, this Name 1 es perfectly The Craſſipedes, and 'The | Parpares's. Whether 
with this ſavage and barbarous Nation. They the Brochi, whom we: find mentioned on Medal 


id towards the North by the River atrivas, to this, that the Lucius 'Furins ſpoken of, was 


le 5 0 or Paſcara; and to the Eaſt, by Gault out of Rome; | 
tatic Sea. 


themſelves a Branch-of the Cabinet) and poſ- 


e have ſpo 


ö ; | Fa, à City in the Country of the 
The Furian Family was divided into two — | Ofens, or Ofeno. 

By one of which was Plebeian, according | 
. Il. 1 fault ; 


r 88 Ne I Junius Bau- 
erritory, which was watered with two Rivers, lay along the Coaſt of the Adria: rus, Conſuls. 


ormidable on account of their Neighbours, than of themſelves. As ſoon as the 


nate, whether Rome ſhould declare War with the Veſtini. It was an Affair that 
aquired to be ſeriouſly deliberated, tho' it ſeemed to be of little Importance, It 


em cſcape unpuniſhed. Should the Romans enter their Country Sword in hand, 


Winſt the Romans, equal at leaſt, both in Strength and Courage, to the Samnites. 


o Armies were ordered to be raiſed, one to act againſt the Veſtini, the other 
Winſt the Sammites. The Generals choſe their Commands by Lot, and the War 


e and encamped on the Frontiers, between the two Nations, while Camillus en- 
ed Sannium. Then Brutus made the Veſtini repent of their Attachment to the 
mies of Rome. He had ſeveral Skirmiſhes with them, and always with Suc- 


es, nor Corn, were ſpared. At laſt, the Ruin of their Country forced the 
2 to hazard a Battel. This raſh People experienced, in the open Field, the 


gaining of this Battel was followed by Sieges. The Roman Troops firſt at- 
pted to take 99 Cutina by Aſſault; and perhaps never Conſul. found more Ar- 


n were yet ſore with the Wounds they had received in the late Battel ; and the 


amnites; and conſequently the former, as well who was a Tribune of the People; a Dignity which 


ted that Part of The Further Abruzzo, which is were Plebeians, or mac ee uncertain. Add 
Piompa. It was: bounded to the South-Weſt - the Grandſon of the great Camillus, who drove the 


＋ 2 | er 90 Livy is che only Author who ſpeaks of Ca- 
he Marrucini were a Part of the Marſi, (who tina. We find no Footſteps of it in the ancient 
| | hers;; -Claverins ſappoles, that an Error is 

the 8 of Chieti in The Hieber Abruz- crept into the Text, by the Miſtake of the Copy- 
cen of the Marſi and Peligni al iſts; who might eafily read I of A 

| eftins, which is 


1 
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Year of fault: And the Romans ſhewed the ſame Spirit before 7! Cingilia, a City which y, 
Booty 


c given as à Reward for the Valour of the Soldiers, whom neither Walls, nor th 


Junius Bau- 


40s, Conſal umph he enjoyed, either in Hiſtory, or on the Capitoline Marbles. Perhaps yi 


millus made it his conflant Buſineſs to keep the Sami 


Curzon, Die- n the important Enterprize committed to his Conduct. In this free Chai: 
tator. . reren, | oF . . | 
which Camillus had of a Succeſſor, he did not regard thoſe Suggeſtions of J 


. 1 F 


prepare your Hatchets! At theſe Words, the Magiſtrate thought himſelf 1of; all 


Papirius, leaving him a Moment. in his Fright, added with a Sncer, Lictors, at | 7 
theſe Roots, which incommode, us. Such was the General whom Camillus chole ee, 


ſucceed him in his Command. Then, Papirius choſe another Hero to ſecond li 1 g. X 
Deſigns, as General of Horſe. This was, Quintus Fabius Nnilianus, who wa It 
firſt f the H abian Family who merited the Surname. of Maximus, which he ger a 
mitted tq his Poſterity., Tho! yer in the Flower of bis Age, he was a good Ce fo. 
Ik the Loxe of Glory, or of his Country, made him once tranſgreſs the Rules GFP 0! 
military Obedience, he made: amends for this light. Fault, by his Valour, by if 10m 
Frugality, by deſerving the Eſtecm of his Soldiers, and by his Refuſal of the Whips on! 
nours which were offered him, contrary; to. Rule. \ | 
_ Ths Army appointed to engage the. Sammites could not be in better hands ion. 
pirius, the DitFator, and. Q Fabius, his General of Horſe; went to take Poe. for 
of it: But tliere was ſometching obſcure and uncertain in the Auſþices they con 3 | 
ed before they ſet out: And this Scruple lay more heavily upon the Ditzator, vn _t = 
he, was in the Camp. He was, probably, troubled at it when he came to N 5 
upon Action. In order therefore to remove his Uneaſineſs, he 92 returned to a 8 
to renew the Auſpicer: But before he returned, he committed the Command df f n 
or Ciogilia-is-no better knownethæan Catize. | | confeſſes; that in his time, this Cuſtom had ber 2 D 
92 The Report, af the Perſum who was to take afide for many Mears. Bellicam fem alm em his 
care of the ſacred Chickens, was not à favourable Majores woſtre, niſi e vnolnerum. ee cx 
one oftat cledſt-was thought "equivocaF by Papirizs ;* malt} Aunt ſam nm Bella a FProcenſal un 7d necks 
and in order itherefore- to remove this Uneaſineſs; pretoribur adnrinifirantur, qui” Auſpicia we He | n 
the Dictator returned to Rome, to conſult the Au-. aue nec omnes tranſeunt Aufpicato, ver 4, 1 
Banur, The Reaſon he gives for twin 5 803 Livy 


fed Such was: the Superitition ef the Romdite. 1; * 
 Lhey undertook no military Expedition unleſi en- the Republiek often er Proconſuls, * 4 
3 ves. But iniAter-times, they  zors, at the Head of her Armies; and t Ethel 

neglected theſe ſuperſtitious Prerantions, either he- deemed only Subalterns and Vicegerents © ol 
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cauſe: Jeſs attached to the: ancient ices: of Reli- e =» e 
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epccially when they reſtrain their prevailing Paſſions. Fabius perſuaded himſel 
hat jealouſy was the Dictator's only Motive to tie up his Hands, during his Ab. E 


. 
* * " \ - 


eace. He therefore ſought for an Opportunity of making Conqueſts, without 
Haring the Honour of the Victory with his General. Youth, and the Love of 
Lory, made him blind both with regard to the eſtabliſhed Ceremonies of Reli- 
oon, which he neglected, and the Rules of Diſcipline, which he broke. Fabius 
auſed the Diſpoſition of the Enemy to be enquired into; found they lived in great 
Pecurity, ſince the Departure of the DzZator : and notwithſtanding the Uncertainty 
r the Auſpices, and the Prohibition of his General, thought himſelf obliged to 
ke hold of the Opportunity which Fortune offered him. His martial Ardout ſup- 
lied the room of Auſpices, and of Orders: And as the Roman Army had an Af. 
Wain for him, they made no Oppoſition to the Reſolutions of their new Com- 
ander. The Cavalry eſpecially, whoſe commanding Officer he was by his Com- 
iſſion, were much attached to him before the Engagement, and ſhewed him great 
arks of their Zeal, in the Battel. The inconſiderate Fabius therefore, went to 
ttack the Enemy, whom he found in leſs Diforder than he had expected: and the 
Wucceſs of the Battel had very like to have been as unfortunate for him, as the At- 
Wmpt was raſh, The Victory already inclined to the Sanmites, the Roman Army 
Was already upon the Point of being broken, when the Roman Cavalry acted 93 a 
art, of which there had been ſeycral Inſtances given, under former Generals. 
heſe brave Horſemen gave their Horſes the Reins, and, like Men who had 
Wvotcd themſelves to Death, fell with an unexpected Impetuoſity on the Ene- 
ys Battalions. This revived the Courage of the Romans, and put the Samnites 
to Diſorder: And then the young Commander puſhed his good Fortune as far as 
vas poſſible. Every thing gave way to his Valour; the Dictaror himfelf could 
c have fought with more Courage, or more Succeſs. It is ſaid, the Enemy left 
ooo Men dead upon the Field of Battel. But however that be, the Circum- 
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aus fought two Battels in the Abſence of Papirius. And this at leaſt is certain, 
che General of Horſe gained a very great Advantage over the Enemies of the 
0 blick. Such was the Succeſs of the Battel of 94 Imbrinium, ſo called from a 
e, which is at preſent utterly unknown. . ke 1 
. XXI. Arrxx this Victory, the young Conqueror even grew inſolent upon 
lt was cuſtomary for the Roman Armies, to lay up the Spoils of the Enemy, 


mM 


y 
1 


_ ome Vow he had made of dedicating them to ſome God. But in reality, it 


Perſu Fea 
bun, 


eee n ob 33 


| Troops to Fabius, and forbad him coming to a Battel with the Enemy. Tis not Vea 
W...common for Subalterns to give a bad Turn to the Orders of their 5 . 


Parizius 
CuksoR, Dic - 


Waces: of this Action are differently related by the Hiſtorians. Some ſay, that Liv. B. 8. c 30. 
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Year of ken all together, were enough to ruin the: Offender, notwithſtanding his Victory 

ROME The Example of a Father, who had ordered his own Diſobedient Son to be cn 

off by the Axes of the Lictors, was a ſufficient Precedent, to authorize a Rival, ,, 

L. Payzws condemn his Competitor to Death, in the midſt of his Glory. And Papirius ſer 

con Die out from Rome, in order to return to his Camp, with full Reſolutions to execute 

- "Juſtice with Rigour upon Fabius: or at leaſt, if he only deſigned to frighten bin 

as he formerly did the Prætor of Præneſte, he diſſembled his Intentions wig, 2 

great deal of Art. He every where openly declared, that the Honour of the Die 

tatorſhip, and the military Diſcipline, had ſuffered more by this raſh Action of 

Fabius, than the Samnite Army. Nevertheleſs, the young Conqueror had a great 

Party, both in the City and Army. What Care ſoever the Dictator took to get 

to the Camp before his Departure from Rome was known, he could not preyey; 

| the Advices which were ſent to Fabius of it. Expreſſes came to him, to inform 

285 him, That Papirius was coming in great Wrath; That he talked of nothing but 

Manlius, and his Sons; and That he was to expect the moſt ſevere Treatment 

This News made Fabius take another Step, which was yet more criminal. Befyr 

Papirms's Arrival, he aſſembled the Troops, and addreſſed himſelf to them in thi 

Lio. B.. 31. manner. The Dictator is juſt ready to arrive here. His Paſſions ſbew then 

| ſelves. openly, and ſeem to carry him beſide himſelf. Jealouſy tranſports him; a 

the Courage you have ſbeum in Battel, under another's Command, puts him int 

kind of Madneſs. My Crime, and yours, is that of having beaten the Samnites jy 

his Abſence ; and if he was to purſue the Dictates of bis preſent Paſſin, be 

would willingly transfer the Victory to the Enemy you have overcome. He acniy 

us of having deſpiſed his Orders; as if thoſe very Orders had not proceeded frm 

the ſame Spirit o ne. which makes him now envy pour Victory. We hey 

ſeen through his Deſigns. He only forbad us taking Arms, out of Fear of ſun 

us vidtorious. Brave as you are, you: ſhould have been, by his Conſent, with 

Courage and Valour, during his Alſence; and Fabius, his General of Horſe, ſill 

baue been no better, than one of .Papirius's Lictors. Fe threatens me with Det; 

and could he have inflitied a: ſeverer Puniſbment, if I had bappened to hav bn 

© beaten by the Enemy? Is a Man criminal, far hauing ferved the Republick, min 

other Auſpices than thoſe of Papirius! And this he defygns to do to bis own Gm 

ral of Horſe. Nay, he would willimgly reach the. Military Tribunes, the Cern. 

rions, and every private Soldier: He would deſiroy you all, if he could. But ji 

louſy is like a Flame, which always flies upwards. The envious Papirius will unt 

Bis Rage on the Chief of the Enterprize ; on me. It is my Life which he at f 

ſent aims at. But when he ſball have puniſhed the Author of the Victory, he uil 

then ſhew his Reſentment againſt thoſe. who helped. ta gain it. It is therefor: tht 

Intereſt f the whole Army, to ſtand up in Defence of our common Liberty. Tint 

is no Way of diſarming he Revenger, ' who draws near to us, but by being as u. 

nimous in defending the Victory you have gained, as you were in endeavourin it 

obtain it. If you all unite in favour of me, you will all preſerve yourſelves, ad 

force the Dictator 10 incline to Clemency. | To you alone. I commit the Defent 7 

my Life and Fortune. 1111 es AR." 5 

Ibs ſpake the ſeditious Fabius; and his Diſcourſe was applauded by the "8M 

gions, Who heard it. They all promiſed him their Aſſiſtance, and proteſted, u 

nothing but Death ſhould make them neglect his Intereſt. During theſe Tru 

actions, the Dictator arrived; and made it his firſt Buſineſs to aſſemble the Tro 

The Trumpet gave the Soldiers the Signal, and they came to the open Space be 

fore the Prætorium, that is, before the General's Tent. When the Dictata vu 

ſcated on his Tribunal, an Officer ſummoned Q. Fabius, General of Horſe, 1 

appear. Way was made for him to draw near to the Tribunal: and when Sil 

Was proclaimed, Papirius interrogated him, in this manner. Anſwer me, Fibi 

Are jou ignorant, that @ Dictator has 4 ſovereign Power in the Republick ; Ila 

the Conſuls, who ſucceeded the Kings in their Authority, are ſubjef# to bim; aud 

2 © That the Prætors, tho' conſecrated by Auſpices, owe him Obedience ? Could n 

INE ten imagine, that I would ſuffer a General of Horſe, who has his Conmiſſu 

Pn me, and without Adulpices, t diſobey the Orders of his Dictator, with Inj 

ni? Anſwer me. Mas it lawful for you to hazard the Welfare of jour (uu, 

try, by giving Bartel, without being efered of the Will of the Gods ; and 4 
| ua cont HER . | 5 „ e 1 
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ime, when a well grounded religious Scruple obliged me to retum to Rome! 


But what need have I to bring Religion into the Queſtion! | Het the Cauſe of my 
nj Orders; would it not have been your Duty, to have tied up your own Hands, and 
wt to have ſtirred, till you had known my Pleaſure? But confeſs honeſtly, did 1 
wt, at parting, "4k you an expreſs Prohibition, not to atteinpt, any thing in my 
Abſence ; and above all things, not to 5575 Battel? By whoſe Orders, then have 
jou dared to fight, in contempt of the Gods, and their Auſpices; in defiance of mi- 
tary Diſcipline ; and 21 to the expreſs Prohibition of your General? To 


% Interrogatories you muſt anſwer, without Evaſions, or Digreſſions. In the 
mean time, Lictors, ſiirround him. Tos eat x rote” 

h FABIUS had a bad Cauſe to defend: and his Anſwers were dark and 
' WW confuſed: * He was often put into Diſorder ; and by erideavouring to excuſe 
is Crime, allowed it. Theſe rambling Exclamations were often heard to drop 


the noble Action, which is all my Crime! But all theſe Clamours were uſeleſs. 


ba 
Cf» 
o 
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his Clothes, by Papiriuss Order ; and his naked Body appeared covered with the 

ounds which he had received in the laſt Battel ; and which, before they were 
quite healed, were going to be made bleed afreſh, with Scqurges made of knotted 
Cords. Then the Criminal begged the Aſſiſtance of the: Soldiers with a loud 
vice ; and either by Chance, or the Help of thoſe about hun, found an Oppor- 
unity to eſcape out of the Executionets Hands, Fabius ſayed himſelf among the 
[r1arii, thoſe' invincible Soldiers, whoſe Affection for ſo brave a Man, began to 
nove them. I am of Opinion, that in theſe military Aſſemplies, the ſame Order 


f as obſerved, as in a Battel, in which the Triarii were near the General. But 
oever that be, great Shouts were heard from the Place Where Fabius fled for Re- 
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uge, and they ſpread throughout the whole. Army. TRIO ep all favoured 
abius, but expreſſed their Sentiments in different manners. Some broke out int. 
hreatnings againſt the Di&ator 3 others asked Pardon, for the Offen ler. Thoſe 


7 1 KU reer ; 
 Wcarcft the Tribunal, who could be heard by Pa trius, deſired him to Kuss the 
e of his General of Horſe, and not condemn all the Troops in him. . Thoſe at 


e greateſt diſtance,” and eſpecially thoſe round Fabius, were . enraged at the Se- 
rity of the Dictator. The Uproar reached even to the Tribunal itſelf. The 
jcutenant- Generals of the Army, who ſurrounded the Di#ator, intreated him to 
it off the Execution till the next Day, to give the Soldiers time to cool, and 
xe ſome time himſelf to calm his Mind, The Imprudence of a. young Man 
id they to him, has been already very ſufficiently puniſhed, by the... Indignities 
has received. The Pride of the Conqueror has Ph 


(is 


has been ſufficiently humbled, by the 
ameful and mortifying Condition to whith you have reduced him. Remi! 

the Puniſhment,” in favour to a young” Soldier. of great hopes 3 out MF regard to 
s 95 Father, who has ſo often done himſelf Honour, by bis ervices. to the Pub- 


k, and been ſo often honoured with great Poſts ;, and laſtly, in reſpect to a Fa- 
% which is had in ſo much Honour at Rome. In the mean time, the Sedition 


. That Ang xy Face? That, is neicher became his 
© nor his M riſing Reyolts, That he would, by 


Rigour, bring on himſelf the Odium of a Proſecution, whi 


0 

ce 

in 

hit 

and 

in 

out as Marens: Fabius Ambuſtus, who 'was Privie | 
'P _— 


\, and once D;&ator and Cenſor. 


n 11 wer 


Could. 


hence be what it would, and ſuppoſing that I had left the Camp, without leaving . Parr 
tator. 


The Diktator was both his Accuſer and Judge. The Liftors inſtantly ſtripped off 


ced him. Remit the reſt 
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thoſe Auſpices, which the Dictator thought dubious,” be depended on by a Subaltern 2 ROME 
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from him. Yes ; Papirius ſhall ſooner take away my Life, than the. Glory of + ag 2. 


Liv. B. 8. 


roke out into 


. Payirivs 


Dic- 
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Year of their General, and to maſſacre him; when the Night coming on, it diſperſed the 
ROME Aſſembly, and put an end to the Mutiny. , . "oh; | 
ux Soldiers were indeed perſuaded, that the Diſturbances would reviye vit 
L Param the next Day; and ſaid, that the Night, inſtead of pacifying, would ſowre the 
RY Dic. Mictator the more, his Rage having been only increaſed by Oppoſition. And the 
were not miſtaken. - Papirius loſt nothing of his Zeal for ſupporting the military 
Laws, or his Obſtinacy to revenge his own perſonal Injuries. But Fabius wig 
avoided a ſecond Trial; for he ſecretly eſcaped out of the Camp in the Nig}, 
and went for Rome, to preſent. himſelf before.leſs paſſionate Judges. As ſoon 3; 
the Offender arrived in the City, his Father, who had been thrice Conſul, 11 
once Ditator, thought it neceſſary to get the Senators to aſſemble without del 
and obtain a favourable Decree from them, before the Return of the Diga. 
The Conſeript Fathers were aſſembled ; the young Fabius had already workel 
5 them up to a Paſſion, and made them think Papirius both unjuſt and barbargy, 
The Remembrance of his Victory, the Regard they had for his Family, and for hj 
Father in particular, had already begun to ſtagger the Judges; when a great Noiſt 
was heard at the Door of the Temple, where the Senate was aſſembled, Th; 
was Papirius himſelf, who, attended by his Lifors, was diſperſing the Crowd af 
People, who were gathered together at the Entrance into the Sanctuary. As ſoon 
as he had heard, that the Criminal had eſcaped out of the Camp, he followed hin 
full ſpeed, and came in Perſon to maintain his Cauſe; in which, he pretendeg 
his Country was as much concerned as himſ ef. | 
Urox his entering into the Temple, the Scene changed. Great Reverence yy 
paid to his Dignity, and his Preſence cooled the Ardour of the Fabii. Whenhe 
had taken his Place, he firſt ordered his Lictors to ſeize young Fabius; and je 
was immediately obeyed, The oldeſt and moſt venerable of the Senators in yi 
intreated the rigid Dictator, to moderate the Severity of his Decree; nothing coll 
move him. So that the Father of the Criminal had but one Refuge left, to lax 
his Son's Life, which was to appeal to the Tribunes of the People, and get hi 
Cauſe heard in the Comitia. He therefore addreſſed himſelf to Papirius, and iy 
nified his Appeal to him, in theſe Words. Since neither the Authority of tion 
nate, nor any Regard for my Age, my Perſon, and my Family, nor the miſeravl (u ¶ our 
dition to which you are going to reduce me, nor the Victory and Merit of ny Mn, w 
can have any Effect upon you, I appeal from you to the People, and claim the lexibi 
zettion of their Tribunes. Tho you have deſpiſed the Judgment both of the Au ſome 
and Senate, you will ſhew ſome Reſpect to the Tribunal of the Comitia, ue, wee 
Thority is ſuperior to yours. We ſball ſte whether, tho you are a Dictator, ju t Pa 
reject my Appeal, and carry the Power of a tranſient Commiſſion further than Ire dee 
Tullus Hoſtilius formerly. carried the Rights of the Regal Power. He referred pena! 
Caſe of young Horatius to the People, at his Father's Requeſt ; and the Puniim f nce 0 
of that Conqueror was mitigated thertby. It muſt be granted, that there hel cath 
ver yet been any Inſtance in the Republick, of an 9* Appeal from the Sentence EP? had 
a Dictator. But nevertheleſs, Papirius did not think fit to purſue his Obſlir ; ay freſ 
ſo far, as abſolutely to diſallow the ſuperior Authority of the Roman People 
that Fabrus's' Cauſe was brought before the Comitia, which were aſſembled in 
Forum. Thither the Dicfator came, with few Attendants; but the Fab 1 
guarded by all the People of Diſtinction in Rome. Firſt young Fabius and hi 
ther aſcended The Tribune of Harangues, with the Dictator. The Son had 
Might to harangue the People from thence, as General of Horſe. But the Fal 


- -96 The Didators had hitherto had an abſolute Poſtguam vero provocatio, ab eo magiftrat a { 

rity, and there lay no Appeal from them; lam data eft, que antea non erat, de tum eff | 

and this abſolute, and almoſt unlimited Authority, Oprnia Let, utpote inminuto jure prim u 

was founded on what the Ancients, particularly Ci- giſtramuum. This Paſſage, tho? not entire, ſþ 5 

 cero, in hie Oration againſ# the Agrarian Lau, and what was the Power of the Dickaror, who uu 

_ Feſtus, call Lex Orr. | Theſe Magiſtrates were to be created OyTia Leo. Tally erprelles 

Lad to have been created Lx R oPTIMA, when their ſelf much in the ſame manner, in his Oran 

Decrees were deemed irrevocable, and had the Force Rullut. By eſtabliſhing Decemviri, ſays 1 1 
of a Law; and no A lay from their Tribunal, whoſe Authority, as to the Diſtribution o 


wl 


 to.the Comitia' of the People,” This is the Senſe of - ſhall be equal to that of thoſe Magiſtrates "hip 7% 
theſe Words in Pope, OyTIMA LEX... In ma- created n Lex, you give us K. 7 | BN 7 
giftro 2 faciendo, qui unge Didator appellatur, Decemviri. Reges conſtituuntur non Dec er f 
am plan ſimam poſſes, ſuis eſſe fignificatatir ,.,. I Mer th, 
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who was then in no Office, had no Right to ſpeak to the People from this Emi- 
ence, it being the Privilege of Magiſtrates only to appear there. Papirius thete- 
fore ternly commanded both, immediately to deſcend; the Son, as a Criminal; 


he Father, as not being in Office. The Fabii obeyed; and the Father placing him- L. Parizrvs 


Cursor, Dic- 


ek at the Bottom of the Tribune, ſaid, We muy at leaſt make our juſt Defence 
n hence. The Cauſe was carried on at firſt, not by formal Harangues, but by 
gay of Queſtion and Anſwer. But at length, old Fabius exalted his Voice, and 
he whole Aſſembly was very ſilent, whilſt he - burſt out into vehement Invectives 
ozinſt the Barbarity of Papirius: I have been DiQatot, as well as you, ſaid he to 
tim; but what Plebeian in the City, or Soldier in the Army, can complain of my 
werity £ whilſt you, Papirius, perſecute one of our Generals. with as much Inve- 
racy, as if he was an Enemy; and would triumph over him; as over a Samnite. 
xo different was the Conduct of our Forefathers from yours! Cincinnatus, when 
itator, uo otherwiſe puniſbed the Conſul Minucius, who had ſuffered himſelf to 
v ſurrounded 7 the Volſci, than by reducing him to be Lieutenant-General of his 
nm, after he had delivered him out of his Danger. The Great Camillus was 
far from puniſhing L. Furius, who gave Battle, contrary to his Advice, and 
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tator. 


it, that he made him his Aſſociate, ' preferably to others, in the Command of 


he Troops which, he led to Victory. The Roman People themſelves, whoſe Au- 
lority has no Bounds, never. condemned their negligent or ill aduiſed Generals, to 
y other Puniſhment. than pecuniary Fines. The Loſs of a Battel was never made 
capital Crime, But you, Papirius, reward Conquerors with Scourges, Axes; 


nd Death, inſtead of Triumphs. What worſe Treatment could you have given my 


om, if he had been beaten, and put to Flight, and loſt both the Roman Army and 


amp? O ye immortal Gods! ſhall he, whom you have proſpered in Battel ; who 


wht to make your Altars ſmoke with his Victims, in Thankſgtving to you; for whoſe 
te all your 7 oug hit to be opened, and your Santfuaries frequented; ſball he 
beaten with Rods, in the _ f the Romans, and with his Face turned to- 
rds the Capitol? How will the Army, which was vittorious under the Com- 
md of my Son, take the Indignity, which is going to be offered him! What De- 
ion will this cauſe, in the Roman Camp! What Matter of Triumph will it be 


our Enemies, whom he has\conquered ! Theſe Words of the unfortunate old 


an, were followed by Reproaches on the Dictator, bitter Complaints againſt his 


lexibility, affecting Prayers to the Gods, and Supplications to the Roman People. 


ſometimes threw himſelf on his Son's Neck, held him faſt in his Arms, and 
dewed him with his Tears. A Sight very capable of mollifying the Aſſembly; 
t Papirius had on his Side the military Laws, the Rules of Diſcipline which 


s deemed inviolable, the Dignity: of his Office, which had been treated with 


| 
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dntempt, and the Immutability of the Decrees of a Dictator. The Remem- 
ance of Manlius, who had been courageous enough to condemn. his own Son 
Death, for a more pardonable Act of Diſobedience, and the Example of Brutus, 
o had ſhed the. Blood of his own Children, for the ſake of the Publick Good, 
re freſh in all Minds. The Dictator, on his Part, maintained the Rights of his 
ice, and the Intereſt of the Republick with Dignity. The time, ſaid he, is now 
more, when 4 Love for the Publick Good had the Aſcendant over Paternal Af. 
in. Fathers are now become more pliable, and more compaſſionate. But what 
1 ſaying ? Perhaps the very Man, who-out of Oftentation, would revenge to 
' uimoſe, even upon his own Blood, the Breach af his own Orders; is unaffetted 
th Diſobedience to the Orders of another. Ii is a mere Trifle, a little Fault, 
) pardonable in Touth. But for ' my part, Romans, I reſolutely adhere to my 
Sentence. I will never remit any of. the Puniſhment I have derreed againſt a 
Man; who, notwithſtanding the Dubionſneſs of the Auſpices, and the expreſs 
ſlihition of his General, gave Battel, contrary to all Lam and Rule. 1 don't 
er myſelf ſo far, as to expect to be able to preſerve our Laws always inviolate, 


Lis. B. 8. . 34. 


perpetuate. military Diſcipline among us ; but this I reſolve, that as long as 1 
nne in Office, I will puniſh. thoſe who tranſgreſs them. No ; Papitius will 


ir ſuffer the Stritineſs of Diſcipline to be relaxed, or che Rights of the Dicta- 


lip o be inuaded, during bis Government. ...As I dit pretend wo leſen the 


duty of the Roman People, or the Authority of their Tribuncs; ſo neither will 


{fer the Ditatorſhip 20 be debaſedy or its ſovereign Powtr diminiſhed: If — 
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Year of muſt be the Conſequence, I appeal fe. Hoſteriey ro athuit ne" of ' ſo weak an Int 
ROME gence ; and to charge the unjuſt Uſurpati 3 * op i 
RY imdeed,; if Didators are deprived of thtiy fovereipss 'Authority in their Armies boy 


Lars | will: the; Soldiers: be lept in a due Subordination ? The private Men will no Ins 
CUBSOps Dic-, 4 on Fbe Centution; the Centurion, on the Tribune; the Tribune, gy the 
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ion, on rbb People and the Tribunes. 4% 


Lieutenant - General; the Litutenant. General, on the General of Horſe; or tho 05 
neral of Horſe, on the Dictator. Then Battels-will be rafhly fought, contrary yy, 
Rules of Prudence, and without any religious regard to Auſpices. Then Liicenting 
neſs will prevail among the Troops, who will arfert when they pleaſe 3 and Raus 7 
in the Territories of our Friends, will be as unpuniſbed, as if committed in 77005 
an Enemy. The Soldiers will leude their Colours, without Fear 3 and negleff U 
return to them, upon Cmmamd, Who woll then concern himſelf; in caſe of a By 
tel, whether it be given by, or without the Conſent of the General; by Day, on 
Night; on a ſafe, or à diſaduantagtons Spot of Ground ? Our Armies will ty 
be 10 better than Gangs of Robbers, guided by Humour, and governed by Fin 
Theſe, Tribunes, are the Conſequentes of permitring Generals" to appeal to yp 
Tribunal. Haue you foreſeen, and confidered them? Date "you charge youſthy 
with them, und take upon you the Odium of them, with Pofterity? And yet tj 
will be the neceſſary Effects of the Indulgence you" ſeem inclined" ro ſhew young l 
bius. Will yon anſwer the Conſequences of an illegal Pardon; with your Head? 
Tuxss Words threw: both Tribunes and People into great Trouble and he. 
plexity. They compaſſtonated the Falii; but could not condemn the Sevetiy a 
Papirius. By accepting of Appeals from the Sentence of a Dictator, they wal 
indeed increaſe the Power of the Plebeians; but they were afraid of the Con. 
quences of ſo dangerous an Encroachment on a ſoveteign Authority. At lat, th 
People took a Method, which freed all Parties from their Perplexities. Inſtea 
taking upon them to judge in the Affair, which they might have done, they nr 
content with becoming Interceſſors-. The Aſſembly preſſed the Dictator, in th 
moſt earneſt manner, to pardon his General of Horſe. The Tribunes of the pu 
ple joined their Intreaties to thoſe of the Comitin They laid great ſtreſs, upon! 
violent Thitſt for Glory, which ſo naturally dazzles the Eyes of young Noblency, 
and tempts them to facrifice even their Duty to it. They added, that after al, 
Fabins's Crime would not be altogether unpuniſhed, if now forgiven ; ſince he ul 
already, in ſome meaſure, expiated it, by having been given up to the Rods d 
the Lictors. The Fabii themſelves fell proftrate' at the DiFator's Feet, ul 
changed their Haughtineſs into the moſt humble Supplications. Then the Di 
tor cauſed; Silence to be made, and from The Tribune, ſpake theſe Words. 'It i 
enough; both military Diſcipline, and the Authority of Generals, are preſerot it 
violate. ' The Proceedings of Fabius '2xpoſtd both wt! (or "Dangers. But be bs 
not been judged innocent; oniy Pardon is asked for him. This I readily gram f 
Deference to the Roman People, and the Interceſſion of their Tribunes. TW 
haue not pronounced him. guiltleſs,' as Judge, 5 but imterceded | for him as Friends, 
I give you your Life, my: dear Fabius; and you have gained more Glory, by hens 
ſeen all Orders in the Republick concur, in endeavoiuring. to ſave it, than by JW 
Victory. Tour Crime was ſuch, that if your "Father himſelf Bad been in my Pltt 
he would haue expiated-it uith your Bluod. As for me, you ſhall ſoon be rel 
celed to me, if you pleaſe ;. and you cam never exprifs your Gratitude to the Roma 
People better, than by being continually, and * implicitly, obedient to the Commun 
of your Generals. Go; Tou are at liler ting. | 
Tus Words were followed by univerſal Acelamations. Every Body left th 
Place of Aſſembly, ſome following the Fabii, to congratulate them; others wich 
Papirias, to expreſs their Gratitude to him; and thus attended they were condub 
ed back to their Houſes. The Romans acknowledged, to the Dictators Hon 
that his inflexible Steadineſs in bringing Fabius to the Brink of the Precipice, witty 
out ſuftering. him to fall down it, was as condiicive to the Support of militat) Dir 
Cipline;: as: the Death of young Maniac, who Was condemned to die by his 5 
Father. And it may be obſerhed, chat Papirivs, by ſaving che Life of young 1 
bias, reſtored Name an Herb, who will héreafter equal” in Virtue the Great x il 
Who preſerved, him: from Deſſrucꝶmon : The many Triumphs with which We". 
ſee him honoured; will prove him worthy of the Zeal) which Nome had ſhe w 
lis. Deliverance. 3 & | 
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g. XXII. Bur whilſt Papirius was ſupporting the ſovereign Authority of the Dic- Year of 
zatorſpip in Rome, and labouring to keep up the Rigbur of the Diſcipline among 8 [Mt 115 
the Troops, the Sammites thought to have taken Advantage of his ſecond Abſence. J 
They fully expected, that the Romans would not ſtir out of their Camp, to en- - 3 8 
rage them, for fear of meeting with the ſame Fate as young Fabius. And indeed, tur. © 
M. Valerius, one of the Lieutenant-Genetals of the Roman Army, commanded it 
in chief; and nothing could induce him to oppoſe the Hoſtilities of the Enemy. 
It happened, that as ſome Romans were conducting a Convoy of Proviſions, they 
were ſurrounded by a Detachment of Sammites. Valerius could eaſily have reſcued 
the Guard; but he dreaded the Severity of the Dictator ſo much, that he choſe rather 
to let his Men ſuffer in a narrow Paſs, than march out of his Camp to relieve 
them. And this Accident of loſing a Convoy, and having its Guard beaten, did 
not a little contribute to increaſe the Hatred of the Soldiers to their General. 
Theſe, ſaid they, are the Conſequences of this inflexible Severity againſt the brave 
Fabius. What likewiſe helped to exaſperate the Troops the more, was the Dicta- 
urs having refuſed to grant the General of Horſe his Life, at their Requeſt ; tho 
he himſelf afterwards gave it him, at the Deſire of the Roman People and their 
Tribunes. In the mean time, Papirius had left Rome, in order to return to tlie 
Camp. He had nominated one L. Papirius, his Relation, to command the Horſe, 
in the room of Fabius, whom he had depoſed, and ſtrictly forbidden to exerciſe 
any Part of his former Office, in Rome. Which ſhews, that the Generalſhip of 
Horſe was truly a magiſterial Office; though not in the Choice of the People, 
ut abſolutely dependent on the Dictators, who nominated whom they pleaſed 
o it. | 
Warn Papirius arrived in the Camp, he found all his Men fo ill-affeted to- 
yards him, that he was not at firſt in a Condition to make any great Progreſs. 
ind the Samnites, doubtleſs informed of the ill Diſpoſition of the Roman Army to- 
yards their General, came and offered him Battel, very near his own Entrenchments. 
he Dictutor did not think it for his Honour to decline fighting; and at the ſame 
ime knew how little inclined his Troops were to follow him to the Engagement. 
ut what cannot ſo able an Officer as Papirius do? He thought himſelf obliged to 
pply the Want of Affection in his Soldiers, by his Skill in War: And he poſted 
imſelf ſo advantageouſly, and drew up his Troops with ſo much Dexterity, that it 
as not poſlible for them to be entirely defeated, They indeed fought but faintly; 
uring the Action, for fear of increaſing the Glory of their General, by the entire 
efeat of the Enemy. But after all, they did as much as was neceſſary, to prevent 
ſing their Lives and the Battel together; which was enough. The Romans had 
ore wounded than the Samnites; but the Samnites had more killed than the Ro- 
ans. And all that can be inferred from the Battel is this, that the latter might 
avec gained a complete Victory, if they would have taken but little Pains to pur- 
je the wiſe Meaſures, and imitate the Valour, of their General. 
Ir is very difficult to diſcover the true Motives of Great Mens Actions. Who 
in ſay, whether the ſudden Change in Papirius's Behaviour towards his Soldiers, 
Peeeded from a Love for his Country, or a Deſire of increaſing his own Glory? 
e was naturally of ſuch a Temper, that he could give way and comply, whenever 
was proper. And now, he did not diſcover the leaſt Remains of his former Severity. 
ot an Officer or Soldier who had behaved himſelf negligently in the Fight, was 
much as reprimanded. He took the ſame Care of the wounded, that a Father 
uld have done. He laid aſide all the Severity of a Dictator, and even the Diſ- * 
ice of a General. That Pride and Haughtineſs with which he had been reproach- | 
5 was changed all on a ſudden into Familiarity. He often kept Company with 
Lieutenant-Generals, and went to the Tents to viſit the Sick. He came to the 
des of their Beds, enquired how they did, and ordered the Tribunes and Prefet7s 
the Army to take Care of them. By this means, he wrought a greater Cure 
on the Minds, than the Bodies of his Soldiers. They had been exaſperated againſt 
„but their Rage was ſoon appeaſed ; and as they had always had a great Eſteem 
r Papirius, this ſoon grew up into the moſt tender Affection for him. But what 
moſt wonderſul, Papiriuss Prudence was ſo extraordinary, that he did not dif- 


der the leaſt Affectation, in this ſudden Change. 
Vor. II. M m m F. XXIII. Tas 
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Year of F. XXIII. Tas People in the City were informed of the Alteration made in the 
ROME Diſpoſitions of the Soldiers, with geſpe& to their General; and when the f 
* Months of Papirius's Dictatonſpip were very near expiring, they thought ft f. 
L pants continue him in his Employment. Moſt learned Men who have written upon tie 
Curzon, Die. Chronology of the Roman Hiſtory, agree, that Papirius 97 continued in his Office 
tator. all the remaining Part of the Year; and that no Conſuls were choſen in the Yeu 

of Rome 429, in order to leave the Government of the Republick entirely in the 
hands of this Dictator. I am not therefore at Liberty to contradict an Opinion 
To univerſally receiv d; nay, I would chuſe to conform myſelf to it, if it were on. 
ly to preſerve a little Order in the Conſular Years. But after all, as this common 
Opinion is founded on no very certain Proof, drawn from Antiquity, I cannot de. 
ny Criticks the Liberty of thinking otherwiſe. It is poſſible, That Papiriuss Yi 
rator ſbip may not have taken up the whole Year; Thar Conſuls may have bee 
choſen before it ended; and That, (as there was then no Time fixed for enterin 
upon the Conſulſbip) the ſucceeding Conſuls may have entered upon their Office he. 
fore the Dictator had ſpent a whole Year in his. Nor can it be juſtly objected 1 
this, that it would confound the Chronology. I am fully fatisfied, there canng 
be a more erroneous Way of reckoning the Years of the World, than that of cog. 
puting them by the Conſular Years. But to return ro Papirius. 
THis Great Man was yet to anſwer the ExpeCtations the Republick had from hin 
Lir.B.8.c.36. by his Exploits: And as he had now regained the Affections of his Soldiers, be 


* 


r tg thought himſelf in a Condition to undertake any thing. His Army likewiſe ha 
3 had time to refreſh itſelf; and he therefore marched to meet the Enemy. The 
Val. Max. Sc. Hiſtorians have not given us the Circumſtances of the great Victory he gained; by 
only tell us, that he reduced the Samnites ſo low, as not to be able to male 
head againſt him any longer. After the Defeat of the Enemy, the Roman ht 
my marched wherever the Hopes of Booty led it. It over- run Samnium, withon ¶Mplenti 
finding any Oppoſition in its March, or ſo much as any Troops lodged in Ambul {WWortific 
to diſpute the Paſſage of the Defiles. The Ardour of the Roman Soldiers was the Camp 
greater, in that the Dictator gave them all the Spoils in the Country: And tick Miſch: 
many Calamities together, forced the Sammites to defire a Peace of the Conqu-ſvith c 
ror. . This the DiFator conſented to; but inſiſted on theſe three Preliminais WMcaſo! 
1/7. That the Sarmites ſhould cloath all his Soldiers. .24/y. That they ſhouldgie Men | 
his Army a Year's Pay. And, 3dly. That they ſhould go and get the Treay kW iry te 
made with them confirmed by the Senate. All this the Samnites conſented u 
and referred it to the Dictator to take care of their Intereſts. The Roman Amy 
therefore left Samnium: And as no Conqueror had ever yet more juſtly deſerve 
Faf. Catit. the Honours of a Triumph, Papirius received them, on The third of the Mu 
Liv. B-8.c-37. of March. Immediately after his Triumph, the Dictator had Thoughts of laying 
down his Office; but the Senate deſired: him to preſide in the Comitia by Centurits 
wherein the new Conſuls were to be choſen. ' The Choice fell upon C. Suit 
| Longus, no made Conful a ſecond time, and Q. Aulius 95 Cerretanus. Mit! 


97 Livy confines Lucia 8 Didtatorſpip Reaſons. Firſt, becauſe one of the two Cu 
to the foregoing Year 428, and places the Events was at that time generally a Plebeian. Wi" 90 Aut 
of this Veat 429, in that. So that he makes Paji- the ZEmilian Family was originally Patric, r this Cir 
ri#s's. two Diclatorſhips to have been but one. But well as the Sulpician Family, as has been and of lat. 
nevextheleſs, it appears that Papirins was continued obferved; but the Aulian Family was Plebeias. ® a Thi 
in his Office, and created D:@ator a ſecond time. condly, becauſe no one of the Æmilii eve! 1 aum, tow 
Ve have a convincing Proof of it, in the Faſti Ca- the Name of Cerretauut. At leaſt we find ny de Cerbal; 
prralini: They ſay that Lacins Papirins triumphed count of any, either in Hiſtory, or the ancient HT ** Lives 
Over e in the Vear of Rome 429, on numents. Befides, ſome of the Editors of 1)", 
The third of the Nones of March; that is, on the neſtiy confeſs, that ſome Annals have the Nog cient Itir 
fifth Day. of that Month. This makes us believe, Aalias, inſtead of that of Amilins; and ſo e deen 
that Papirius s Dectator ſhip was prolonged to the ſeveral authentiek Manuſeripts. And laſtly, ent ra 
Gee en Liuys Silence confirms us in this himſelf fays, B. 9. that Quintus Aulius A Ul the tim 
pinjon. Indeed he makes no Mention of any was created, Conſul. a ſecond time, in the e it h 
| Year 429, which is omitted in the Rome 424; and conſequently, he had been 50 8"! Lowes, 
Conſular Anzals : Which made Glarean and Haloan- ted to Dignity already, in the Year 4 ber Cities 
der * that Papirins's Diffatorſpip held this we! cannot place bis firſt Conſulate in a par 
Whole eee eee 8 % Ye & 85 on the Authorities, of 1077. als Cab 
8 In moſt Editions of Livy, C. Salpiriuss Col- patent opies of Caſfiodorns, and of Dis one of 
leguk, call ist Alu, Corretarn; i bit clas, has Wange the Name of Aalius into Wity, of 
we believe this Conſul's Name was Aulius for: t- o Ablins, | | 
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which, the Diktator laid down his Employment, crowned with Glory, and equally 88 


beloved by the Citizens and the Soldlers. 5 5 | 2 l, 
6. XXIV. Ir is probable, that under the new Conſuls, there was a Cenſus taken of 3 
the People, which ended with the twenty fourth Luſtrum, ſince their Inſtitution. & Svreicws 
Hiſtorians indeed ſay nothing of it, neither are there any Traces of it to be found Ec. 
on the Capitoline Marbles. But ſince we find ſome Footſteps of a twenty fifth La- ara, 
rum, in the Year of Rome 435, it may be ſuppoſed that the twenty fourth was Conſula. 
in the Year 430. | Fe 4 5 
Ar the ſame time, a Roman Colony was ſent to 99 Luceria, a City of Apulia, but 
pretty far up in the Country, and near the Hirpini. As Luceria and the Apu- 
ans had ſubmitted to the Republick ſome Years ſince, ſome Romans were tranſ- 
planted thither to ſecure their Fidelity. But theſe Affairs were of little Import- 
ance; that of concluding with the Senate the Peace Papirius had begun to treat 
of with the Hamnites, was of more Conſequence. The Conſcript Fathers did not Val. Patercu- 
like the Terms they offered in order to gain it; and therefore only granted a Truce“ . 
for one Year; which was ſoon broken, by the Faithleſſneſs of that warlike Peo- Liv. B.. 6.37. 
ple. In ſhort, as ſoon as the Samnites ſaw they no longer had the formidable Pa- 
inis to deal with, they took Courage again, and their former Ardour for the War 
revived. A new Enemy likewiſe roſe up againſt Rome; the Apulians, who 
had heretofore voluntarily ſubmitted to the Romans, now. revolted to their E- 
nemies. So that they obliged the Romans, who othetwiſe would have had only 
the Sarmnites to contend with, to divide their Troops. The two Wars employed 
the two Conſuls; it fell to Sulpicins's Lot to command the Army which was to en- 
ter Sarmminm, whilſt the Conſul Aulius commanded that which was to puniſh the 
Apultans. 5 | 
ne two Conſuls marched to their different Provinces, but found not a very 
plentiful Harveſt of Glory. Both the Apuliant and Samnites kept themſelves in 
fortified Places, and did not appear in the Field, So that the whole Fruit of the 
ampaign, was no more, than taking a little Booty, and doing a great deal of 
Miſchief. In the mean time, the Romans who were in the City, were ſtruck 
vith one of thoſe Pannicks, which unforeſeen Accidents often occaſion, without 
Reaſon. In the midſt of the Night, a Report ran through Rome, that ſome armed 
en had ſeized the Walls, the Gates; and the Citadel. Upon this, the whole 
ity took the Alarm; every one ran out of his Houle, crying, To Arms, To Arms; 
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99. Authors diſagree very much about the Name 
f this City. Moſt call it Laceria, ſome Nuceria; 
nd of late Years, it has borne the Name of No- 
4. The ancient Geographers place it below Te- 
bum, towards the South, at a little diſtance from 
de Cerbalus, now the Cervaro. The Author of 
be Lives of Illuſtrious Men, gives it the Surname of 
Pula... Luceria Apula: and it is fo called in the 
Kent Itineraries. - It is the ſame Place which has 
ce been called Meceria Saracenorum; becauſe the 
Wacexs raiſed it out of its Ruins, and inhabited it. 
the time of Charles the Second, King of Sicily. 
ce It had the Names of Nocera dell; Saracens, 
- Licera dell; Pa ani, to diſtinguiſh it from three 
ner Cities of the Tame Name: one of which was 
Campania, a ſecond in Umbria, and the third in 
* Ciſpadanã. According to Strabo, Laceria 
iu one of the moſt conſiderable Cities, for its A, 
wy, of any in Italy. | 
e there yet remained 


He ſays, B. 6. that in his 
ſome ſure Marks of the 


3 N 


r its An- H 


ral of Diomedes, and the Conqueſts he made 


in this Country. There were in Larania, eſpecially 
in the Temple of Minerva, ſome ancient Monu- 
ments, which proved, that this City had been in be- 
ing, ſeveral Centuries. But Strabo tells us, that 
under the Empire of Auguſtut, it had already loſt 
much of its former Luſtre, There are yet ſome 
Remains of it to be ſeen in Apalia Daunia, ot The 
Capatinata, a Province of the Kingdom of Naples. 
Ve find the Name of this City on a Medal, the 
Face of which is the Head of Hercules; and the 
Reverſe, a Quiyer, a Club, and a Bow, with this 
Inſcription; LouckRl. As a great Number of Ci- 
ties in Italy boaſted of being founded by Hercules 
they paid a particular Worſhip. to, this God; and 
took care to engraye his Name, Figure, and Sym- 
bols, on Marble and Braſs. Thus D. Hai. tells 
us, B. 1, That Temples, or Altars, were eredted in 
onour to Hercules, in moſt of the Roads in Ialy; 
and That his Memory was in great Eſteem among 
the different Nations in this Country. 31 


and 
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Year of and the Fright was not over, till Day appeared. And then, upon the ſtrides 
RO M EEnquiry, neither the Author, nor Cauſe, of the Report could be diſcovereg 
bes a7 Thus, even the wiſeſt of Men are often deluded and cheated, by their Fears and 
C. Sutricius Precautions.. A aa rd 21 | 
Loxevs, . AyoTHER Accident ſowed the Seeds of an eternal Quarrel between two of the 
NN '*" Roman Tribes. One of the Tribunes of the People thought fit, tho' a little too 
Confuls. late, to accuſe the Tuſculani of having formerly betrayed the Intereſts of None: 

and he brought an Accuſation againſt them before the People, for having been the 
Authors of the old Revolt of the Veliterni and Privernates, againſt the Repub. 
lick. At the Requeſt of the Tribune, the Tuſculani were cited to appear; and they 


* 


- 


came to Rome, with their Wives and Children, and preſented themſelves before 
their Judges. All the Tribes, by whoſe Suffrages the Affair was to be determines 
were afſembled in Comitza 5 and the unfortunate Tuſculani appeared in Mournins 
and threw themſelves at their Feet, imploring their Aſſiſtance, and endeavouring 6 
ſoften them. The City of Tu/culum 100 itſelf was comprehended within th 
Tribes, as having been incorporated into the 101 Papirian; and this was a Reaſoy 
why the other Tribes ſhould eſpouſe its Intereſts : But it was really guilty ad 
there was no Way of ſcreening it from the Puniſhment it had deſerved, but by at 
Act of Grace. And when the Tribes came to vote, the Pollian 02 Tribe alot, Narrov 
was for treating the Accuſed with Rigour; and declared for puniſhing all the Ty. WM... ; 
culani, who had arrived at the Age of Puberty, with Death; and for makin Mith f 
Slaves of all their Wives and Children. So ſevere a Judgment therefore, niſt Millh;can+; 
ſuch Animoſities between the Pollian and Papirian Tribes, as laſted as long as the i ppeare 
Republick itſelf. From that time, no Candidate of the Pollzan Tribe could e n the 
obtain any Dignity, by the Conſent and Suffrages of the Paprrian. tarde; 
Year of F. XXV. Bur theſe Broils at home did not make the Romans forget their En. anni⸗ 
X OA E mies abroad. They changed their Conſuls, and choſe two of approved Valour, u the 
NN. oppoſe the Samnites and Apulians. Theſe Heroes were Q. Fabius, who had lacy Wi exp 
Q. Fazws, ſignalized himſelf by a Victory, which he had gained, by acting contrary to the Which 
L. Furvus Orders of his Dictator; and L. Fuluius, ſurnamed Cur uus. I know not fron WW: rmin: 
. hat Memoirs Liuy took his Account of their Conſulate; ſince he inclines, tod. Not cut 
prive them of the Glory of a Campaign, in which they entirely ſubdued the Ine Wherefoz 
mies of Rome; and to refuſe them the Honours of a Triumph, with which thy Han the 
were. rewarded. But we ſhall, upon the Credit of better Monuments, relate the hd orc 
Es. Capit. Part they bore in the Succeſs of this proſperous Year ; and not aſcribe it to 2 Dir Was a J 
hh. 4 Vin tator, whom we ſhall ſee ſo far from engaging in Battels, as to continue in ut Nattalia 
Inaction. | dught | 
The Sammites and Apulians perſiſted in their Obſtinacy ; the one, in breaking nd Sp 
the Truce they had made; the other, in making War on the Republick, who Which t 
Yoke they had ſhaken off, Theſe Enemies to Rome had aſſembled together all tie Ne Sam 
| | | was 
ought 
bey are 
Nee, 
Weight 
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100 Taſculum, already ſpoken of Vol. 1. p. 208. placed it among the Medals of the Sulpicia F, ury of 
Note 51. was a City of Old Latium, thirteen Miles mily. | 1 Nat WP itinue 
Eaſt of Rome, as we have already obſerved, This 101 The Paririan TRIBE took its ef 


N which ſtood upon the Declivity of a Hill, from the Family of the Papirii, who W „rnit is 
been built, according to ancient Authors, by We have elſewhere obſerved, that ſevera they tal e firſt I 
Telegonns the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe; it received Tribes changed their firſt Names, which d or iont 
the Right of Roman Citienſpip in the Year of Rome taken from the Places where they were fituat vid WW 

373. he above, p. 55. of this Volume) and was others taken from the illuſtrious F amilies, d fi 
then one of the conſiderable Cities of the Ro- were enrolled in them. | lla Tritt al. 
mas State. We find ſome Footſteps, and the Re- 102 We have already ſpoken of the lt Vol ity of 
. or Dino I OI 2s well 2s of the Papiriau, p. 36. of this . 
e, which we take from Charles Patin, who has Noze 97. Nations 
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Nations in their Neighbourhood, and raiſed a formidable Army. And the Conſu- Year of 


7 , ; .ROME 
hr Troops Were likewiſe more numerous than uſual. Fabius and Fuluius march 8 


ſerving the War with the Apulians, till they had overcome the Samnites. They Q 
7 L. Furvivs 


1 2 3 . > © Curvus,Com 
the Enemy far enough off to give them time to fortify it at Leiſure. But they in- cuts. 


ed together, without dividing their Army into two Bodies, and entered $Samminm, 
ched their firſt Camp in a Place not very advantageous ; becauſe they thought 


ſantly found themſelves ſurrounded with all the Samnite Army; whoſe Boldneſs 
was ſuch, that they ventured to march up quite to the advanced Guards of the 
Romans, and with Stakes in their Hands began to fortify themſelves, cloſe to the 
Cmſul's Camp. Their N umbers increaſed their Confidence; ſo that the Romans 
expected a Battel the next Day; for Night came on ſoon, and, for the preſent, ſu- 
ended Hoſtilities on both Sides. 

zur as the Conſuls were not yet ready to give Battel, and as their Poſt ſeemed 
neither well enough choſen for their Army to find Subſiſtence there, nor well 
enough fortified for them to be able to maintain it in caſe of an Attack, they re- 
ſolved to decamp before Day. They therefore lighted Fires in ſeveral Parts of their 
Camp, to deceive the Enemy, and by the help of the Darkneſs retired out of it. 
zut as ſilent as the Romans were in their March, the Sammzites watched them too 
narrowly to ſuffer them to eſcape their Vigilance : The Samnite Cavalry followed 
loſe in the Rear of the Romans, without beginning any Attack in the Night, but 
rith full Reſolution to fall upon them as ſoon as it was Day. But the Samnite 
Infantry was not drawn out into the Plain till Break of Day. At length, the Light 
wopeared, and the Enemy's Cavalry immediately entered upon Action, and fell up- 
n the Rear-Guard of the Romans. It harraſſed them chiefly in the narrow Paſſes, 
etarded their March, and by continually following and fatiguing them, gave the 
ſamnite Infantry time to come up and join it. Then the Romans were preſsd hard 
the Enemy's whole Army; and it being dangerous for them to advance, for fear 
bf cxpoſing their Rear-· Guard too much, the Conſuls choſe to halt in the Place in 
hich they then happened to be. They had already marked out the Lines for 


ot ſuffer the Roman Soldiers to come at the Wood to cut Palliſades. There was 
erefore no Remedy left, but to hazard a Battel. With this View, the Conſuls be- 
an their Preparations with ſeparating their Baggage from the Body of their Army, 
d ordering it to be placed at a Diſtance, without any Guard to defend it. This 
as a Bait for the Samnites. Then the Troops on both Sides were drawn up in 
attalia, and the Conſuls placed their Legious in the uſual Order. The Haſtati 
dught in the firſt Line, the Principes in the ſecond, and the Triarii in the third: 
nd Spaces were left between each of theſe Bodies, and between the Manipuli of 
hich they conſiſted, to ſerve for Paſſes, in caſe of a Retreat. On the other hand, 
e Famnites drew up their Troops, according to their Way of fighting. Their Ar- 
was at leaſt equal in Number to that of the Romans ; and the Advantage they 


bey are Fugitives, ſaid they, who are ſeized with Fear, and who would not ght, 
Neceſſity did not compel them to it. The Prepoſſeſſions of Soldiers are of great 
Freight in the Deciſion of Battels; and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that 
e Victory wavered ſo long between the two Parties. Beſides, the Samnites had 
o often engaged the Romans, to be terrified at the great Shouts they made, when 
ey gave the firſt Onſe. l 5 5 

Tn Battel was ſo furious from nine in the Morning till two in the Afternoon, 
lat the Romans had not time, all that while, to renew their Shouts, which they 
wlly did, when they renewed the Attack, after a little Ceſſation. The obſtinate 
y of both Armies continued without Interruption. Both Romans and Sammites 
Minued the Fight, without giving themſelves time to breathe, or look behind them. 
lit is ſurprizing,-that during the whole time that this firſt long Attack laſted, 
© firſt Line of the Romans never changed its Poſt, its Manipuli ſtood: their Ground 
Ithout falling back into the Spaces in the ſecond Line; and all its Colours con- 
ucd fixed in their Places. The Animoſity and the Reſiſtance on both Sides were 
Wal In all Appearance, nothing but Fatigue, or the Night, could abate the Vi- 
[7 of theſe braye Men, who were fo deſperately bent upon fighting, | 


Yor. IL, | Nun Tux 


orming a Camp; but the Samnite Cavalry, which was hovering about them, would 


— 


ought they had gained over them, in forcing them to decamp, fluſhed them. 
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Year of The Deſire of Victory kept both Generals in Suſpence between Hope and pe 
ROM E After having exerted themſelves to the uttermoſt, they ſaw that their Troop 
2 would loſe their Strength before they loſt their Courage, and that their Arm 
Q Faxzws, would be blunted, before they left off fighting. But at length, a falſe Step taken 
L. Fu.vws by the Sammite Horſe, determined the Fate of the Battel, and gave the Romy 
r on the Victory. | sf wen 

One of the Enemy's Squadrons was advanced beyond the two Armies, 20 

had diſcoyered the Place, where the Roman Baggage was laid up, as it were, h 

Safety and Secrecy, during the Battel: and this Was enough to rouze the Paſſion 

Soldiers generally have for Plunder. One Samnite Squadron drew on another, yy 

they all haſted to get their Share of the Booty, which lay in their Way. One g 

the Roman Generals was informed of this, and foreſaw, that it muſt in the end 

turn to his Advantage; and ſaid to him, who brought him the News, Let they 

o on. In the mean time, the Romans took the Alarm; every one was afraid gf 

4 being left deſtitute of his Proviſions and Utenſils, in an Enemy's Country, Bu 
the Conſul, being under no [Concern himſelf, encouraged them. He ſent for 

the General 103 of the Roman Horſe, and ſaid to him; Tow ſee the Samnite 4. 

my is deſerted by its Cavalry : Go you, and fall upon it with Tours. Ton will fl 

it ſcattered about in Diſorder, as is always the 'Caſe in a Plunder. Watch j 
Opportunity, when the Horſes are loaded with Spoil, and the Pillagers have lii 

aſide their Arms; and then attack them. Share the Glory of the Day, with th 

Conſuls. We will be anſwerable for the Infantry: Do you take care of the (4 

valry. Then the Roman Squadrons, which were well armed, came and fell i 

ſtantly upon the Enemy's Horſe, which were out of their Ranks, and their Rides 
diſmounted, and wholly intent upon pillaging. Being diſperſed among the Bunde 

with which they were loading their Horſes, they were not in a Condition to mit 

any long Reſiſtance. They were likewiſe as little able to fly as fight; and yer 

therefore partly cut in pieces by the Romans, and partly trodden under foot 

their own Horſes, and thoſe of the Enemy. In fhort, there was a terrible Slant 

ter made of the Samnite Cavalry: inſomuch, that it may be ſaid to have been tha 

ſo entirely deſtroyed, as to have been never able to recover itſelf. 

Bor this did not fatisfy the Roman: Cavalry. They, by Order of their Gene) 

marched a great way- round about, after 'this happy Expedition, and came an 

fell on the Rear of the Sammzite Infantry, which was yet fighting with great In 

very. Then the Shouts, which the firſt Lines of the Enemy's Army heard frat 

| behind their laſt Line, terrified them. The Samnites plainly perceived, that thy 
| were attacked in the Rear; and the Conſuls ſuſpected it. They ſaw the Line i 
cing them, retire by little and little, loſe Ground, and remove their Colours fol 

Place to Place; which made the Romans wholly intent on preſſing the Enenj 
with the more Vigour. The Conſuls marched between the Ranks, encouragtl 
the Tribunes and inferior Officers, and engaged them to renew the Fight. Thy 
made a great Shout, as a Signal of Joy, returned upon the Sammites, beat thel | 
down; broke into them; and the farther they came, the greater Conſtermmae entr. 
they found among them. And at length, the Conſuls diſcovered the Cauſe of i Rr IN 
They ſaw their own Cavalry, mixed among the Enemy's Battalions, which | 
had broken through. This they diſcoyered by their Standards, which they la 104 25 
diſplayed, and made their Troops take notice of it. Upon which, the Raf ted, th 
depended on the entire Defeat of the Enemy: And indeed, it was no * Þ Honou 
| Fight, but a Slaughter. Ihe Noman Soldiers forgot their Wounds, and the f Sen 
tigue of a Battel, which had laſted almoſt the whole Day; and flew 157 eas, th; 
Enemy with as much Vigour, as if they had but juſt marched freſh out of dt 2 Pro 


3 439. 11 —— 44 Ionen antes, ch Hl, 1 Proxim 
| i: THEN the Samnites, being ſhut in on both Sides by the Rowan Cady | 1. Lai 
| Infantry, diſperſed. ' Thoſs who continued about their Colours, were J 1 3 
ſlaughtered by the Infantry); and the er were diſperſed and fled, ve N 
e 69 241 Ns Fre r 5 k. 98085 fy #1; Zh * 2 oy LITE : A wei i or to the 
103 According to Livy, neither of the Conſuli Execution of it, at the Head of the 92 1 
Was concerned in this important Action. The Stra- had all the Glory of the ee, imbibed 6 


8 e 


n 1 Sat e 


MNCETNES. in this Important Aetian. I NE Sten h: ! Cent Marl 
tagem here mentioned, was invented by th * Di&a; reably to the Prejudices he ha ; th 
tor, Aulus Corgelias Mer Arvina. And he adds, 5 cle a little lower bas C 
that Marcus Fabius Ambuftus was entruſted with the | Pi 
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in pieces by the Cavalry, 
ſound among the Dead. | _— 8 
ArrER ſo terrible a Defeat, one would imagine that the Samnite Nation 
have been brought into perpetual Subjection; but it nevertheleſs found a Remedy 
in its greateſt Misfortunes : and we ſhall ſec it recover its Loſſes, and riſe again, 
it were, out of its Aſhes. This Blow indeed ſtaggered its Leaders, and made 
them reflect ſeriouſly on their Violation of their Oaths, and their having com- 
mitted Hoſtilities, before the Truce expired, In all their Diets, the Deputies de- 
-lared, that it was not at all ſurprizing, that their Affairs declined, ſince they had, 
by their Want of Fidelity, drawn upon themſelves the Anger of the Gods. Our 
ill Succeſs, ſaid they, is not ſo much the Effect of the Valour of the Romans, 
4s the Work of Heaven. The immortal Gods are only to be appeaſed with Blood. 
And it is therefore better to ſhed that of a few Criminals, than to expoſe a whole 
Nation to Slaughter, in unſucceſsful Battels. Then the Authors of the Breach of 
the Treaty were enquired after; and Bratulus Papius was immediately thought 
Jon, and his Name was almoſt in every Mouth. Brutulus was a Man of great 
Diſtinction in his Country, but of a turbulent Spirit; and he had been the chief 
Inſtrument of violating the Truce, before it ended. The principal Magiſtrates 
of the Sammites were therefore forced, by the great Clamours that were made 
zgainſt him, to execute the Revenge of the Publick upon him, and pronounce a 
Decree againſt him, which was afterwards put in Execution. This Decree was, 
That Brutulus ſhould be delivered up to the Romans; and That the Effects and 
Captives taken during the Truce, and in ſbort, whatever their Feciales had de- 

manded, ſhould be reſtored them. art 
THE unfortunate Brutulus was immediately put into the Hands of ſome Sammie 
Ambaſſadors, who were deputed to carry him to Rome, and with him, all the 
poils taken from the Romans, in the laſt War. But the Priſoner would neither 
enture to try the Revenge, or experience the Clemency of the Senate, which 
was to judge him; for he killed himſelf before he came to Rome. Nevertheleſs, 
he Ambaſſadors of Samnium continued their Journey, and delivered up to the 
Pmans, the dead Body of the Criminal, whom they could not ſurrender alive. 
\s for the Spoil, Rome accepted of only a Part of it, received the Captives, and 
auſed Reſtitution to be made to every private Perſon, of all that he could know 
o have been his own. The reſt, the Romans rejected, tho' offered by way of 
Reſtitution ; and it is ſurprizing, that the Samnites could not obtain a Peace, by 
o ſignal an Act of perfect Juſtice, It is probable, they ſtill continued obſtinate, 
n refuſing to comply with certain Terms which the Romans required of them. 
owever, ſo compleat a Victory well deſerved a Triumph for the two Conſuls 
who had gained it: but | 
hat he went alone to reduce the Apulians to their Duty, and gained ſuch Ad- 
antages over them, as afterwards gave him a double Title to a Triumph. And 
rhilſt he was winning Battels, Fuluius, his Collegue, returned to the City, which 
e centred in Triumph, on the ſeventeenth Day of 194 February, the Feſtival 105 of 
Virinus. Fabius puniſhed the Apulians, took a great deal of Booty from them, and 
de, | ES IE bad returned 


— 
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. 
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which purſued them. The Sanmite Generil himſelf was Year of 
| | K O N E 
muſt 'CCCOXXXT. 


as L. Fulvius 
Cuxvus, Con- 


Fabius was engaged elſewhere. At leaſt, it's certain, F. Capir. 


104 The thirteenth of the Calends of March was, 
Indeed, the Day appointed for the Feſtival celebrated 
n Honour to Qzzrinus. Some Compilers of the 
aud Roman Calendar, are miſtaken, in placing the 
Wrinalia, on The 12th of the Calends of March, 
that is, the 18th of February. Of this we need no 
Aber Proof, than the following Lines of Ovid's 
ati. After ſpeaking of the Lapercalia, he adds, 
Prozima Lux vacua eſt, at tertia dicta Quirino; 
| Qui tenet hoc Nomen, Romulus ante fu, 
[tis plain, that Ovid here puts but one Day between 
the Lupercalia, and the e Now the for- 
mer was fixed to The 15:h of the Calends of March, 
Ur to the 15th of February, which is the ſame thing. 


i that Month. It is fixed to this Day in an an- 
* Marble, on which we find ſome Footſteps of 
* 01d Calendar. Beſides, it is plain, from the 
i Capitolini, 


be 0irinalia muſt therefore fall on the 17th Day 


Which have conveyed down to us 


the Knowledge of the double Triumph of the two 
Conſuli, Lucius Fulvius Curvus, and Quintus Fa- 
bins Maximus, that the Day appointed for the Qzr- 
rinalia, was the Day before The 122th of the Calends 
of March, which was the 18th Day of Febraary. 
The Inſcription is this. L. FuLvivs, L. F. L. N. 
Curvus Cos. ANN. CDXXXI. DE SAMNITIBUS 
QuIRINAL1BUS Q. FaBIUS M. F. N. N. Maximus 
RuLLIANUS ANN. c. D. xxxi. Cos. DE SAMNITI- 
BUS, Er APULEIS X11. K. MART. That is, L. 
Fulvius, zhe Son of Lucius, and Grandſon of Lu- 
cius, ſurnamed Curvus, triumphed over the Sam- 
nites, in the Year of Rome 431, on the Day of the 
Quirinalia ; Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus, 
the Son of Marcus, and Grandſon of N umerius, zr7- 
umpbed over the Samnites, and Apulians, in the 
Year of Rome 431, on The 12th of the Calends of 
March. | 


roꝝ We have already ſpoken of the Inſtitution 2 
the 
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Fear of returned to Nome, which he entred in a Triumphal Chariot, and with a Particy] 
ROM E Mark of Diſtinction. In the Monuments erected to the Glory of theſe — 


Q. Fans, : ; ; L 
L Furviws - IT. is true, one A. Cornelius was choſen Dictator in this very Year, and Fabi 


Con- Ambuſtus nominated by him to be his General of Horſe ; and hence comes the 


hant Victors, it was ſaid, that Fulvuius had ſubdued the Sarmmites ; but that Fai 
bad conquered both the Sammites and Apulians. 


Miſtake of ſome Memoirs which Zivy followed. He had found in them, Thy 
the Dictator had the Government in his Hands, at the time of the Defeat of th 
Samnites; and That to him was aſcribed all the Honour of this fine Action. bn 
the Faſti Capitolini have informed us better; and upon their Authority, we hy, 
corrected the Relation of the Latin Hiſtorian. Cornelius was choſen Dig, 
only to preſide at the 195 Games, in the Abſence of the Conſuls, and during the 
Sickneſs of the Pretor for the Year. He gave the 107 Signal for the Chariotz to 
ſtart at the Race ; and all he had to do, were things of a trivial nature, Thy, 
have we cleared up an hiſtorical Fact, which embaraſſed Livy himſelf, He af. 
cribes the Obſcurity of che Hiſtory of ancient Times, to Funeral Harangue, þ 
was then cuſtomary, as it ſtill is, for every Family to. magnify its Heroes, yy 
only by aſſerting ſuch things of them as were falſe ; but ſuch likewiſe as robheg | 
others of the Glory, which they had deſerved. What more fatal to Hiſtory, thy Mut ti 


thoſe Panegyricks, which abound more with Flattery, than Truth! 


the Feſtival of the Quirinalia, which was celebra- 
ted at Rome, in Honour to Romulus, who was ſur- 
named Quirinus, Vol. I. p. 51. Note 169; to which 
we here add, that the Romans commonly called this 
Feſtival, The Feſtival of Fools, Feriæ Stultorum. 
This was the Name given to thoſe of the People, 
who had not ſolemnized the Fornacalia, a Feſtival 
inſtituted by Numa, in Honour to the Goddeſs For- 
max, a Divinity of his own Invention: agreably to 
theſe Lines of Ovid Faſti, B. 2. 


Tacita Dea eſt Fornax; læti Fornace Coloni 
Orant ut Fruges temperet illa ſuas. 


She preſided over Ovens. Her Offerings were uſu- 


ally parched Corn, and a kind of Cakes ; the rea- 


ſon of which, Pliny gives us, B. 18. on the Au- 
thority of Hemiua, an ancient Author. Næma in- 
ſtituit Deos frage colere, & mola ſalſa . 
atque far torrere, quoniam toſtum cibus ſalabrior eſ- 
ſet; id uno modo conſecutum, ſtatuendo non eſſe pu- 


rum ad rem divinam nifi toſtum; & Fornacalia in- 


ſtituit, farris torrendis Ferias. As this Feſtival was 
fixed to no Day in the Year, it was one of thoſe 


which were called Indictivæ Feriæ, and Imperative 


Feriæ. The chief Curio uſed to fix it for each Cu- 
ria, on any Day the Conſul or Prætor pleaſed. 


Thoſe of the People, who knew not when the Feſ- 
tival-day was, or had neglected to ſolemnize it, 


transferred the Ceremony of the Fornacalia, to the 
Quirinalia; which was therefore called Ferie Stul- 
torum. Ovid ſays as much, Faſti, B. 2. 


Curio legitimis tunc Fornacalia verbis 
Maximus indicit, nec ſtata ſacra facit. 
7 pars populi, que ſit ſua Curia neſcit, 
Sed facit extrema ſacra relicta die. 


ſunt, Fornacalia, Palilia, Lararia, 


Add to this, that the Fornacalia was one of tho 
publick Feſtivals, which all the People were objyy 
to obſerve. Popularia ſacra ſunt, ſays Fetu, at, 


omnes Cives faciunt, nec certis familiis atiri 


C. 

106 As long as the Republick ſubſiſted, the (. 
ſals, and in their Abſence, the Pretor of Num e N 
preſided at the Games, and gave the Signal for by 

inning the Shews. This Eunius declares in Var. 
Js firit Book, De Divinatione. 8 | b 


.. . Deluti Conſul cum mittere fignum 
Vault, omnes avidi expectant ad carceris org, 


In default of theſe Magiſtrates, a Dictator was crat- 

ed in their room, to exerciſe the Office of Pre le Ge 
fident ; as Livy tells us, in ſeveral Places. lu f he v 
firſt Ages of the Empire, this Prerogative blond q co 


to the Prætor, according to Martial, B. 12. 
Cretatam Prætor cum vellet mittere mappan 


Prætori mappam ſubripit Hermogenes, 
Sometimes the Emperors performed this Office, d q 
honoured ſome of their Freed-Men with it. dd the 

107 This Signal was different, at different ins ſoon 
ren fays, it was a Napkin, or Piece of ub Nonm⸗ 
which the Hiſtorians call Mappa. The nien W 
uſed to throw it up to the top of the Amphitemi 4 VV a 
Caſſiodorus, Cedrenus, Tertullian, and Suetoniunf 
of this Cuſtom. Some pretend, that before Na 
time, a lighted Torch was the uſual Signal for Wl 
Games; as it was among the Greeks. But hows 
that be, the begining of the Shews was al wass 
claimed by Sound of Trumpet. 


Inde ubi clara dedit ſonitum Tuba, finibus on! 4 many 
Haud mora prafiluere ſuis. Virg. Eneid. , Nctiong, 


— 


| THI had bee 


HE 
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in her Turn. An uninterrupted Proſperity would have lulled her into a 
Security. The Romans had indeed been always haughty and imperious; 
ut they had purſued one very ſenſible Maxim; which was to pardon the Nations 
which ſubmitted, and to treat none with Rigour, but the proud and the untracta- 


depeated Exploits, and too conſtant a Succeſs, had juſt blinded them. The laſt 


eſtoring what they had taken from her. The Senate had accepted of the greateſt 
art of what they offered; and yet had rejected their Petition. So that the Sam- 
ite Nation was reduced to Deſpair. Being therefore too proud to ſubmit abſo- 
tely to the Romans, and too weak to reſiſt them by Force, they reſolved to make 
Var, but with Caution; and to try what Cunning could do againſt an Enemy fo 
ormidable in Battel. KIA, Le ULKED 


dle General at the Head of their Troops. His Name was Pontius: and as skilful 

he was in the Art of War, his Father Herminius ſurpaſſed him in Wiſdom. He 
ad commanded the Armies of his Country in his younger Days, but now led a 
ivate Life; and without aſliſting at publick Councils, he only ſent them prudent 


hen attacked, by his Wiſdom, The Diet of the Sammites was then aſſembled; 
d the Ambaſſadors made their Report to it, after their Return from Rome; and 
ſoon as it was known what an haughty Reception the Envoys had met with 


* many Misfortunes as the Injuſtice of breaking a Treaty contrary to the Law of 
ations, has brought upon us, ſo many Calamities will the Inhumanity of the Ro- 
ns, who recerved our Reſtitution with Haughtineſs, draw upon them. What 
Kd have been done to appeaſe the Gods, or pacify Men, which we have not per- 
med? We have reftored the Spoils which were #unjuſtly taken away. We have 


k 1 


| Neither Livy, nor Caſſiodor #s, nor the Greet cam iterum C 
| 11 tell us how many times either of theſe Con- Veturius the falle Prenomes of 
0 l been raiſed to the Conſulate. But it is ne- Author of The Lives of 1IInfirions Men lcls miſts 
Y certain, that this happened the firſt time iu ken, in giving him that of Cain. So if their Names 
| 2 of Rome 41930 that this Vear 432, was are any roof of it, both theſe Comſult ſeem to have 
| Fond Conſulſbip. - Tally confirms. this, De been Pariciant, commary to the Cuſtom. of that 
(a, ; I Where. he fays theſe Magiſtrates were Time, which was, + equally to divide the Honours 

ear Caudium. 7. Vetarins & Sp. Poſtumins, beiaus. rde Wy avs d Rob. IO 


Vor. I. "0 & l 8 * 4 


* 


6. J. 1. was now time for Rome to experience ſome little Change of Fortune; 


le, But they were now grown a little neglectful of this noble Rule of Conduct. 


Year, the proud Republick had ſeen the Samnites at her Feet, begging Pardon, and 


Rome, Pontius harangued the Deputies, and exhorted them not to fear Succeſs, 
a War which Neceſſity alone obliged the Nation to carry on, with an inexorable 
ple, who refuſed them a Peace. By 20 means imagine, ſaid he, that our Em- 
to Rome has been wholly without Effect. By this equitable Proceeding, we 
e averted far from Samnium, all thoſe Calamities'whith the Anger of Heaven 
in Reſerve for us. The having nothing more to fear from the Gods, is a great 
p towards Suceeſs in Arms. The immortal Gods are now no longer our Enemies.” 


ivered up the Author of the' Injuftice dead, fince "we could not ſurrender him 


onſules eſſent, &. Zomarat has given 
E Tiberius; nor is the 


233 


Wullsr the Romans were chuſing Titus " Veturins, ſurnamed Caluinus, and $p. Year of 


ſeumius, Conſuls, in their Comitia; the Jamnites, in their Aſſembly, placed an RO H E 
CCCCXXXII, 


T. VETURIUS 
Catvixus, Sr. 
PosTUMIUS, 


Conſuls. 
dvice ; being ambitious of no other Glory but that of ſupporting his Republick, 
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Year of alive; and what could Rome deſire more ? Let all the Nations of Italy be our Juche ; 
ROM E Or if our paſt Misfortunes, and the Credit of the Rom ans, ſhould incline our Ne , 
WOW; bours to condemn us, I would ar from them, to the Ti ribunal of the Gods, 00 
T. VzTuzws Judgment is not to be corrupted. What Puniſhment will they not think due t0 9 
Sanne, inſatiable People, whom our moſt humble Acknowledgments and Reparations cuil 

CSTUMIUS, Þ . . | 
Conſuls. © not ſatisfy? Is it neceſſary that we ſhould ſubmit to have our very Bowels un 
out, to glut their Rage? The War we are going to undertake is therefore juſt, j, 

cauſe neceſſary 5 and will be ſucceſsful, becauſe Juſt. I am not at all ſurprixed a 
our ill Succeſs in the preceding Campaigns. T he Gods would not countenance En, 
prizes which were contrary to the Law of Nations. But now, that Fuſtice acm 
panies our Arms, and Heaven condutts them, what Succeſs have we not Reaſin 

expect „I | 
oo Samnite General, doubtleſs directed by his Father, reaſoned upon foyry 
Principles; and his Predictions proved but too true, as the Romans unhappily e. 
* perienced. Pontius took the Field with his Troops without Delay; and thougy 
the Country about : Cauaium a proper Place to be the Seat of the War. This yy 
a little City of Sammnium, encompaſſed with a weak Wall: But the Ground aboy j 
was judged: very convenient for laying Ambnſhes. . The City was ſurrounded wit 
Mountains, environed with Woods, and the Marſhes, with which the Valleys aboy | 
it were filled, made it difficult of Acceſs. The Sammite Army therefore hid itich 

behind the Mountains, and lay in Ambuſh in the Woods, till the Romans arrived 

Frentinus d As ſoon as Pontius underſtood, that the Conſuls had brought their Legions to(y 
Colin. latia, a City of Campania, which was little more than a large League diſtant fron 
Caudium, he gave the Romans time to encamp, before he appeared in the Plan. 
He did not propoſe to ſubdue them by Force; but hoped by Addreſs, and his Knoy, 
ledge of the; Country, to ſurprize them. He let them loiter away ſome time i 
their Entrenchments, and tire themfelves with Inaction; and then privately ſprea 
about a Report, that the Sammzte Army was at a great Diſtance from Caudium, ul 
buſy in laying Siege to Luceria, in Apulia. The Roman Generals muſt ſurely bur 
been at little Expence in Spies, ſince they did not know the Enemy was ſo ne, 
Lis. Big. . 2. but thought them employed in a Siege, in another Place. Pontius indeed uſed li. 
Ene tifice to deceive. the Conſuls: He diſperſed ten af his Soldiers, Men of Spirit al 
ren Orgi, Reſolution, between Caudium and Calatia, who dreſſed themſelves like Shepherds 
S and led ſeveral Flocks into the Plain. Theſe were often taken by the Romans, ui 
brought before the Conſuls, and they all, agreed in one Account, that Pontiss hu 
 mazched his Sammites towards Luceria, and beſieged that City. Upon the Ic. 
mony of theſe ſuborned Men, the Council of War thought it proper to march the 
Legions io the Defence of this beſieged and faithful Town. It was not a Quelle 
whether they ſhonld march to meet the Enemy; the only Difficulty was, wii 
Rout they ſhould take. Some, and thoſe the wiſeſt, were for marching the fart 
Way: about, fat paſſing the Apennines, coaſting for ſome time along the Adriaii 
Sea, and falling down upon Luceria that Way. Others, and thoſe; the greater Nut 
ber preferred the ſhorteſt Way to the ſafeſt. So that the latter Opinion prevailel 
and the Namams wete ſo little apprehenſive of any Interruption in their March 
that chey ventuted to lead their Troops into terrible: Paſſes, and to elimb up Rodd 
ich. ſee med unpaſſable. The Paſſes ſeemed- at. firſſ c 4 till they cu 
near Cauduum But there the Enemy waited for them in the Woods, and kept 
0 Wy: V ns * Ks We THE 0 1 NN N 1 wg \ 2 Os 4 
e 
ing to. Phyy Waere Vor 18 the Territory of BR marrow Paſſage, Whfeh le: s from #70 
the Sanni, according td N! enten n Ari 8 Tee . ny 
er d. be pc g e Feed n 2 ehh Hat af ms Ras of The . Way ae tb 
Paſſage, at a little Diſtance from the City of S. A. in it. But others think The Caudian Forks yy ; 
gathia, "A Iii Rixerz "called by" the-ahejone Geo." very arrow Pulſes of the Y/al'ue/Crdars, 
lers He lerut ni nownthe ler, runs thro”. Fareber Priveipativy. t. J 
de dale of this Stag, uud Uiſctarges iel ns. 3 Ceperibr takkes' old Cularid to have bor. 
the'Pulrarmms. Halden is of 'Opltiion; that Cav! ſue City whith'is now called C4 07 . 
eee Calan ee, le an Pen 
# Porther Pr rn, ovithe Sende of Terra vulgarty e Daleres; the other 2 Forte? 
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jy unpaſſable, ,, The Flat of the Valley was a marſhy Meadow, Wäich was always 
moiſt with the Torrents which came rolling down from the Mountains. There was 
but one Way out of it, which was narrow and ſteep; and the Sammites had taken 
Care to ſtop it up, and guard it with a Body of Troops. When therefore the 
Comſuls gave Orders to clear it, they found it impracticable, by means of the Trees 
which were thrown down croſs it, and the Heaps of Stones with whick it was fil“ 
led. And then, and not before, the Romans began to fear an Ambuſcade, and to 
ſulpect that the Enemy was not far off. For fear of being inveſted, they inſtantly 
turned back again, and endeavoured to get out of the Valley by the hollow Way 
thro' which they entered it; but in vain. The Sammres haſtily built up a dry Wall 
with the Trees they had prepared, and the Stones they gathered together in haſte; 
ſo that the Legians at laſt found themſelves ſhut in, without a Poſſibility of eſcap- 
ing. Then the Soldiers and Officers fixed their Eyes upon one another, wiſhing to 
diſcover ſome Signs of Hope in their Companions Faces; and all were ſo ſeized 
with Fear, that they continued immoveable. Nevertheleſs, the Conſuls put a good 
ee upon it; and, as if they had a mind to continue there, ordered the Valley to 
Wc mcaſured, in order to encamp and fortify themſelves in it. The Soldiers laughed _ 
their Precaution; but, leſt they ſhould' add their Diſobedience to the Faults of 
eir Generals, none refuſed to work. They threw up Entrenchments at the Edge 
the Water, notwithſtanding the Hiſſes of their Enemies, who from. the Tops of 


<>. 

> 
W 
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he Mountains inſulted them for their fruitleſs Labouts. ee CVD 559 28 
Wuxx the, Romans were encamped; the chief - Officers gf the Army, that is, the 
leutenant. Generals, and Legionary Tribunes,- came to the Prælorium of the Con- 
, to hold a Council there. They had not been ſent for; either becauſe the 
onfuſion of the Generals had made them forget it, or checauſe they thought all 
peliberations uſeleſs in ſo great an Extremity. But nevertheleſs it was at leaſt ne- 
ellary, to ſatisfy the Clamours of the Soldiers. They crowdechround the Conſuls 
lent, and demanded a Deliverance ; | which Heaven itſelf cbuld not give them, 
ithout a Miracle: And the time of the Conſultation was rather ſpent. in Lamen- 
ations, than in finding out wholſome Expedients. At length Night came on, and 
parated the Officers þefore they came to any Determination. But the Soldiers, in- 
rad of taking their Reſt, ſpent it in diſcourſing about the unhappy Situation of their 
fairs; every one teaſoning according to his Inclinations, or Humour. Ii dons 
march thro theſe Foreſts, ſaid ſome. and climb up rheſe Nocte, ar ling at de 
able to carry our Ams? Will the Enemy be. able, ta reſiſt the deſperatè Hury of 
Romans, F We. can once come to engage them? Can theſe:Cowards;; dubho haue 
n./0 "often overcame, withſtand the Yalour and Steadine(s. of their Conguerars, 
pw eve Ground? , Whilſt others ſaid, If we would come ut the Samnites ve m 
Nove theſe Mountains, or dg our ſelves a Paſſage thro theſe: impenttrable Rocks. 
5 245-45 they continue-in their Places, ue haue no Battelexto- fight; or Enemies 
Lmncourer. | The Samnites will ſee us geriſb with Hunger here, without. ginit 
| 5 the Treuble of: ſtirring out of their Boat. We arecutterly undone, Fellows 
ere; our, Lives. will be vert fart? out 255219 02 d paid do ag 
ings the Romans expreſſed thein Deſpair, in different Ways; and thieix-Dejeftion 
e them neglecz bach Sleep, and Nouriſhment, On tlie other hand, the Sem 
E. elated, with ſuch, ſuxpriaing Succeſs, could not agree among themſdycs | 
Mt uſe g Make of it. WMhat were they to do vith the Romans,” whom they 
A cbut in! la this Irreſolution, it: was the Unanimous Opinion of the whole 
Y N. ot Wan, that old Herwining, the Generals Father; and the Oracle of 
Abe err Tou be conlulked. o tis Ageeremptecd him fam militarp Pabours. 
3 wed, retired anyhis own Houſe, far from Caudum \A\Canricr:was theres 
IEdpatched: to hic, with a.Letter,cinforming him of tlie Extremity)\ito. Which 
. had reduced the Raman Army, by-his\Addreſs3\and-defiringihis\ Advice, 
wer were to do with an ArmyJiitherto/ invincible, but now 3 
; 1 


- 4 Silence. At length, the Roman Army came to the fatal Place, which Year of 
a been known to Poſterity by the Name of The Caudian Forks;' The Conſuls R O M E 
marched their Troops thro a narrow hollow, Way, beſet on each Side with thick YN 


foreſts, and from thence deſcended into a ſpacious Valley, ſo ſurrounded by Na- T. Vzruxtws, 
CALvixus, Sn 
Pos ruuius, 


with high Mountains, which were ſo covered with Trees and Briers, as to be utter: Conſuls. 
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ROME which the Officers by hb means expected, and which, by its Novelty, The 
tem. I adviſe my Son, ſhid he; 70 af? an humane Part, open a P wy 
T. Vzrunws Romans, and let them return to Rome, without either killing, Con 

- — But as much reſpected as Herminius was; his Advice was rejected. Pref 
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Zonaras, B. 7. 
c. 26. 
Or-feus, B. 3. 
Liv. B.. c. 3. 
Eutropius, &c. 


between theſe two things. Either ſave the Romans in ſuch a manner, as to nul 
them your Friends; or deſtroy them ſo effettually, as to render them inpum 
oy Enemies. But Pontius, and the Officers of his Army, propoſed a middle W, ei 2 
neither altogether ſo generous as the former Opinion, nor ſo rigorous as the lu, ir a 
They were for ſaving the Lives of the Romans, but treating them as conquered T0 
Perſons, and impoſing ſuch Laws upon them, as ſhould reſtrain their Ardout for e 22/91 
Conqueſt. © Trifing !-replied the wiſe old Man. I you do that, you will win Me 
make Rome your Friend, nor diminiſh the Number of your Enemies. To what j ites u 
| poſe will-it be, to have ſaved brave Men, whom you have provoked ? Tou bre « 
reaſon to fear the Return of a fierce aud revengful Nation. If the Reſtraints H © 
Treaty ſtifle their Revenge for 4 time, their Reſentments will ſoon revive ; une 
then nothing will appeaſe their Rage, but the Blood of their Conquerors. Hover“! 7 
Pontius would not hearken to the Reaſons of his F ather. The moſt agree ve . 
Fruit he could reap from his Victory, was to ſee the Romans humbled in his Its Viſcret. 
ſence. Me have ſometimes 1 4 to c " them, ſaid he; but we never g 

had it in our Power to force them to ſurrender to us. It will be a great Pluſit 
py to me; to humble their Pride in this reſpelt. Thus the Vanity of a young Col! 
ori, B. 3- queror prevailed againſt the true Intereſt of his Country. "' 
Wntlsr the Samnites were deliberating in their Camp, about the Fate of te 


K onſular Army was terribly overwhelmed with Deſpair. It had 
teady languiſhed for ſome Days in the Valley in which it was ſhut up, wida 70 

Hopes of being able to eſcape. The Scarcity in the inveſted Camp increaſed dail 

and no Poſhbility appeared, either of getting Proviſions, or eſcaping out of the . 
Snate. Some Soldiers had indeed endeavoufed to get away, but their Atte bück 
had been in vain. The only reaſonable Method ſeemed to be, to ſend a Depat . 
tion tothe Samwires-to:deſite a Peace upon equitable Terms; or in caſe of „ 
fuſal to invite them to a Battel. Pontius gave the Deputies an haughty Reception %. 
and anſwered them in theſe Terms. Ye haue no Battels to fight, the Vi aded: 


already gained. Nevertheleſs, ſince you will not atknowledge your Defeat * Maw 
reality . this 1 declare to you,” that not a Man of vn ſball eſcape oui of i 4 

| Hands, till you have all been diſarmed; and paſſed one by one under the Tobe. , 
Stiles Peat Vee Wer ee oas 
— * the Romans 'wpon equal Terms, - They ſball all leave Samui FC 4 

f Vor. 
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Preſence. Theſe Words, when reported in the Raman Camp, ſunk the Legions into 
Deſpair. They were in as great a Conſternation at it, as if they had received an Ac- 5 


/ continued in Silence. How durſt they declare themſelves in favour of the ſhame- 
#1 Treaty, which was propoſed to them? And yet, could they refuſe it in the Ex- 
rremity to which their Army was reduced! Whilſt they were heſitating; and keep- 
ing a profound Silence, L. Lentulus extricated them out of their Difficulty, and 
ſpoke. He was a conſiderable Officer in the Army, whoſe Wiſdom had raiſed him 
to the chief Poſts in it; and he ſeems to have been at the Head of the Deputation 
to the Sammites. His Words were theſe :: I have heard my Father ſay, that he 
was the only Man who oppoſed the Redemption of the Capitol, when, during its be- 
mo beſieged by the Gauls, it was deliberated, whether it were proper to purchaſe its 
Veliverance with Guld. Our Enemies, ſaid he, have thrown up no Entrenchments 
und us; and tho it be difficult to get out from hence, pet it is not impoſſible to 
lade their Vigilance, or make our Way tino them by our Lalour. And in our pre- 
ent Circumſtances I ſhould by no means degenerate from the Sentiments of my Father, 
ut be of his Opinion, were it poſſible for us to make Sallies upon the Samnites, as 
ur Romans formerly did on the Gauls. Nay, if we could but ſo much as fight the 
nemy, tho with ever ſo great 4 Diſadvantage of Ground, I would exhart you to 
xert your: Valour, and animate: you to it by in dm Example: I would\with Foy 
vote myſelf for my Country's ſale, and would feek Death in the midſt of the Bat- 
alions, which I wonld- break into before I fell. But. theſe are vain Projet7s.! uſe- 
WF:ifhes for the Good of our Country ! I fee befare. me, in a manner, the whole 
tate; all the Strength of the Republick cauſſſis in the Legions which. form: this 
Iny. And can they attempt to eſcape, without inevitable Deſtruction? Or. will 
ir Deaths'turn to the publick Good] It will perhaps. be ſaid, that by their Deaths 
e Walls of Rome will be preſerved, and the reſi af the Citizens. ſaved 15 aur De- 
ful tion. But this is a ſtrange Paradox, which temdi to the. Ruin of thoſe whom 
e would: preſerve. Tf we periſh," who ſball defend zur Halli in a Sieges Mill a 
nfuſed Multitude of | diſheartened Men he able.to ſuſtain the Attacks of the Sam- 


* 


ites with. more Valour than our Fathers: formerly- did thoſe of the Gauls, who:had 


ink it mare ſhameful fur gau to 
" | 2 2. ©. | 
Jour Arms, than it was" for your Fa- 


/ 


They ſhall withdraw their Colonies from the Cities they have invaded from t; and Year of 
then both Nations will live in Peace, each according to its own. Laus. Tell your ROME 
Conſuls this from me; and if they don't accept my Offers, appear no more in ny U 


T. Vxrunlus 
CALVINUS,SP. 


count that they muſt die. The Camp was full of Sighs and Lamentations. But the Con- Conſuls. 
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' i. 


Feat of ther ftrengthen, by giving Hoſtages. From whence we may infer, contrar 

ROME Opinion. of. 8 the Reſult of the Conference was not Fl he : 

— 4 Treaty made in form. Hoſtages were, it ſeems, neceſſary to aſſure the Execution 

T. Vzrvzivs of what was ſtipulated; and one eſſential Ceremony in making a Treaty was wan 

CarmevsSe. ing, which was that of ſacrificing a Sow,” and loading the Violaters of it wich 

Conſus. thouſand Imprecations. However, the Stipulation Was accepted, and the Sanmits 
ſatisfied: On the Day appointed, the principal Officers of the Roman Army, |, 


Conſiuls, the Licutenant-Generals, the Queftors, and the Legionary Tribunes, went 


to the Camp of the Sanmites, to ſign the Convention. They promiſed to lene i thet 
Sanmium, evacuate the Places poſſeſſed by the Roman Colonies, and leave the m. ed! 
nites in Peace, under the Government of their own Laws. Nothing ſeemed wane. oer 
ing to make the Convention a formal Treaty, except the Sanction of Publick Au. bare 
thority, and the Ceremonies of Religion. But to ſecure the Performance of wi, Mi naks 
was ſtipulated by the Romans,” the Samnites demanded of them 600 Knights, t co tl 
Hoſtages; and with this Condition, that they might cut off their Heads, if Rom d The 
not accompliſh what the Conſuls promiſed. Pomtius fancied, that by taking uc 


many Sureties, he ſhould for ever ſecure the Glory and Liberty of his County, 
But the Event ſhe wd, that the Views of the wiſe Herminius were more extenſit 
eee amend os nnd, on TY en gt 
F. II. Upon the Return of the Canſulr, Sorrow and Rage filled the Hearts of th 
Roman Soldiers“ They had like to have offered Violence to their Generals, un 
cut them in Pieces. I ig their Inprudence, ſaid they, which has brought us in 
an miextricable Labyrinth; and'now'they, like Cards, bring us out of it with; 
nominy. Their Fault in ſuffering us 1 come hither, thro a Want of Caution, wg 
greater than that ef puch our Liberty at the Expence of our Honour. Sig 
then theſe Inſtruments of our Yaloar cried they, looking on their Arms, be ſung 
dered up into the Hands of u proud' Enemy? Shall the Samnites ſee us paſs in Fils 
and difarmed; thro their Battalions under Arms! Muſt we bear the Exultationt ai 
Shouts of a proud Conqueror. How great will their Infults be, when they ſit il 
en, 


paſs under 'a ſhameful Yoke 3) apd\when, having us in their Power, they ſrantful Wi" 
ftrip as! How ſpocting will is dur Return to our native Country! What (ming rate 
will even the Pity of dur.Allies "when we paſs thro their Cities, create in us! d ch al 
when we return to Rome, with what Face can we appear before our Father: ai¶eir I. 
Fellow-Citizens, wha formerly never entered Rome, but in the Trains of trimjialy**< 
Viftors !--The Wounds they reveived- in "the Battels they" gained, were Tf t 
their Bruuery. Whereas they can only lool on ur, who are conquered without jyit 15 
ing, and diſarmed without drawing Sword, as Men of no Reſolution, Strength, und 8 
E 5357 Teas ut ES Mer og ane 997 3 ompa 
Tus Diſcourſes; » which. were ſo ſuitable to the Pride of the Romans, wi a fre 
ſpreadithro"thewhole Camp; and the:Ideas:they'formed of their future Diſnonauſſ Mo | 
fell very ſhort of the Diſtraction they felt when they underwent it. At length, 1 * 
WY ut Wong Fox V vw Wan o Wust as * $50 ER AELY 5 
9:\fays; that this Conyeraion Then 2 E10, or s Sow; was offered in S 
ien and the Rama r=... ae this Form of Words, which Livy records | dim! 
m) | | bade 'non, , 2. vulgo ſame Place, was repeated with a loud Voice 1M, 
credant, Claudiaſſat eim 2 Feuere, HA QUEN POPULUM Far, QUO: MINUS LEG VOng 727 
Candima, ſed per Iponſiamem, Jacke eſt. Indeed he rok, ur EU IA JULITERFERIAT, af e lat, 
| re e nn there e 4 8 A, arg aA + OREVS N en 

Treaties, which the Romans called by the Names of is, May Jupiter /trike tbr Natton of the lui, bat 
l oro, PaBio, — 8 ;nfio wes J mutual Hall violate the Conditions of the Treaty, « i! 7095 
romiſe between private; E ith rige righes Hrite ebe He. From whence, L 7 1 
Pattio was a plain Contract, | ute en the cludes, that the Agreement made between the 08! only 
Fidelity of che bontracting Perſons, and rot viel and the Romans, was not, ſtriectiſ hel 
op in the Forms of Ci real Treaty. His Reaſon for it, is this; Tuxsx 


Public 


two Nations, authorized by th 
of Rom, confirmed by Oats ma | 18 4% Thi 
thoſo/wh thould break e 01" v- a See” 
ſual Ceremonies of Religion; and laſtly,,drawn-up, . Hiſt he e's is Vet 
and execnard, with all te Forms Mo ne and” The dy ne 
det 4 Wien AR YA: in the Theatles *which' cular. + 
were made per ofen, Reſpondents and Hof- ri bee 
0 * ut in the Conventions ex Fed re, every pe Fee Y frepreiente . Kat ak 
Clauſe the Treaty was ratified by 'a'Fecralrs, Who 'and'Peo 8 1 % that th 
engaged to petform it, in the Name of the R Dr 3 en 
YAY ng 1 Sj ** 2 
3 14 7 | 
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qral Hour came. It had been fixed by the Enemy's General : And the Conditions Year of 
to which the Romans ſubmitted were theſe. Firſt all their Officers, and then their & 0M 125 
coldiers, were ordered to march out of their Camp, with only one Garment on, 
ind without their Arms. The 600 Knights, who were to be the Hoſtages, went 1 Fer 
fit; and as ſoon as they were put into the Enemy's Hands, they were conducted to ONT 
; Place of Safety. The Conſuls next appeared in the Preſence of their Conque- Conſuls. 
ors, and were firſt ordered to pull off their military 5 Clokes, which were the Marks 
of their Dignity. At this Sight, thoſe very Soldiers, whoſe Indignation had made 
hem murmur againſt their Generals, turned away their Eyes, and their Anger melt- 
ed into Compaſſion. They could not ſee Officers of ſo high a Rank treated with 
© much Indignity, without Regret: And whilſt the Legians were lamenting their 
hard Fate, the Conſuls paſſed firſt under the Toke, ſtripped off their Habits, and half 
naked. Then the ſame Affront was put upon the reſt of the Officers, according 
to their Rank. Laſt of all, the private Men followed, every one in his Turn. 
The unfortunate Romans were ſurrounded with armed Enemies, who inſulted or 
truck them, as they paſſed : And if any of them gave a Samnite but a fierce Look, 
they were knocked down, or killed. | POP: 

Suca was the miſerable Caſe of theſe unhappy Romans, who did not begin to 
breath, till they were delivered out of their Priſon. But though they thought 
emſclves eſcaped out of a kind of Hell, they found their Condition almoſt 
nſupportable. They could have reached Capua the ſame Day: but partly out of 
Piſtruſt of that City, though allied to Rome, and partly out of Shame to be 
een there in ſo miſerable a Condition, they choſe rather, to lay down, and 
lep, upon the bare Ground, without Food or Refreſhment... The News however, 


, yas no ſooner brought to the City, but the haughty © Temper with which the Ca- 
n, had always been reproached, changed into Humanity. They ſent the Con- 
, Habits, Horſes, and all the Ornaments belonging to their Office. They pro- 


ided them with Arms, Faſces, and Lictors. They ſent Refreſhments for them 


i i 261396 F 
cd their Army: and when they came near Capua, the Militia and People went to 
<< them. In ſhort, theſe beneficent Allies were not wanting in any publick or 


rivate Act of the moſt friendly Hoſpitality. But to how great a Dejection does 
ch an Humiliation ſink thoſe Men, who have been accuſtomed to Succeſs from 
teir Infancy, and habituated to Triumphs! The Conſuls, and their Troops, were 
naffected with all the Marks of a ſincere Friendſhip. A kind of wild ſavage 
ricf appeared in their Faces. With their Eyes fixed on the Ground, they perſiſted 
Silence, and all conſolatory Diſcourſes ſeemed irkſome to them. Their pro- 
und Silence proceeded not ſo much from Vexation, as Shame. In a word, all 
ompany ſeemed troubleſome to them; they thought every New-comer, ready to 
nt freſh Reproaches againſt them; and therefore left Capua the next Day, in or- 
r to return to Rome. The Choice of the young Campanian Nobility accompa- 
ed them, out of Reſpect, to the Frontiers of their Country: and when the 
dung Nobles returned, the Senate of Capua aſſembled, and enquired how the 
oſuls, and their Army, appeared in their March. Time, ſaid they, has not at 
liminiſbed their Dejection. They kept the ſume Silence, and ſhewed the ſame 
mſternation on the Road, as at Capua. The fierce Romans are atſcouraged, and 
we laid down their ancient Valour with their Arms. Not one of them made any 
turn to our Civilities; nay, O_o perceived them. One would have ſaid, 
ut they were carrying the Toke, under which they paſſed, on their Shoulders. How 
eat is the Glory of the Samnites! Their. Victory is not tranſient ; for they have 
t ouly vanquiſhed the Romans, as. the Gauls formerly did; but have even tri- 
F p ,,, , IH 226 
Inxsx Diſcourſes in the Senate of Capua, gave many People a Contempt for the 
qublick,” and thereby paved the Way for a Revolt. But there was one Man in 
f This military Cloak was called Paladamen- micilium Superbie ...... Cab nata Saperbia. In 
a Se what ve hu aid of b. B. 16. 9,145, ths Senſe, ele, Gill, js of l keen of 
Nh Ou wh RET porn Meh infer rg, 
0 became proyerbia . a Superbia, Tul. Flarent Pr . e 
e redir, ſpeaking of Capaa, oy it was That it favours of the Pride and Arrogance of the 
f 1580 28 in hie ration 2 Rullus, Campazi. 53 HO. Loli .15 138. EW. n 3184! 
u tat this Vice had its Riſe there, Cha Do uo) oo og ol the 
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Vear of the Aſſembly, who had good Senſe enough to form a right Judgment of |, 

ROME Conſternation of the Roman Army. The Name of this wiſe Man was O filius G 

CVS lavins, whoſe Age, Birth, and Services, gained him great Reſpect in his County 

T/Verozws I judge quite otherwiſe, ſaid he, of this dumb Confuſion of the Romans, thay th 

Sands generalit) do. I perceive, in this obſtinate Silence of theirs, the Marks of 4 Ra 

Cons. which ferments, without evaporating. The fixing their Eyes on the Ground, he. 

how much their Thoughts are bent on Revenge ; and their refuſing to be comfy; 

is a Proof, that they will never forget the Afﬀront they have received. TheT, g. 

turnity of ſo many brave Men, will ſoon produce loud Lamentations among thy 

Samnites. The Romans wzll akways have the unworthy Treatment they haue y. 

| ceived from their Enemies before their Eyes ; but the Samnites will not always hay 

1 Caudian Forks to ut them in. Such were the different Sentiments and Diſcoyy, 
= of the Allies of the Republic. 

AT Rome, the People began to be in pain for the Conſular Army. News hat 

* been brought thither, I know not how, that it was ſurrounded by the Samy, 

and ſome Levies were already made to march to their Aſſiſtance. But a ſtop yy 

put to all Preparations, when an Account was brought of the ſhameful Peace tie 

Conſuls had made with the Enemy. The Indignation of the Romans at this Neu 

was greater than their Fears had been, at the Danger to which the Flower of thei 

Youth was expoſed. Without waiting for the Orders of the Senate, all, à j 

were, by a tacit Conſent, put on the Marks of the deepeſt Mourning. The 44. 

miniſtration! of Juſtice was neglected; the Shops in the Forum Romanum vert 

ſhut up; the Roman / Ladies laid aſide their Gold-Rings, and the Magiſtrates thei 


Habits? of Ceremony. In ſhort, the City ſeemed to be in as great a Conſterny 


5 
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tion, as the Army. Nor was this 


7 Pliny tells us, B. 33. c. I. that Ge J- Rings 
came very late into Uſe among the Kode They, 


for a great while, wore only Iron ones. Theſe 


Rings of a more valuable Metal, were not ſuffered 
to be worn by any, but thoſe whom the Republick 
ſent on an Embaſly, to whom they were given as a 


Badge of their Dignity. Nor did they ever wear 


them on their Fingers, except on Days of Audience, 
when they were upon their Duty as Embaſſadors. 
Nay, even thoſe who triumphed, Maris himſelf not 


excepted, were not allowed this Privilege, any more 


than priyate Perſons. | Being therefore very uncer- 
tain, whether the Roman Nobjlity wore Gold-Rings, 
at the time we are now ſpeaking of,” we thought it 


allowable'to confine the Uſe of them to the Roman 


Ladies, and to make them lay them aſide, as a 
Proof of their Grief; tho Livy ſays nothing poſi- 
tive about it. We ſhall hereafter give a full Ac- 
count of the Antiquity, and ditferent Uſes of Rings, 


among the Romant. 
8 Fi calls theſe Habits of 
the Magiſtrates laid aſide, Lai Clavi. "Thoſe who 
are ever ſo little acquainted with the Roman Hiſto- 


cannot but know, that the Latat Clauuc was a 


Tunick, or ſort of Veſt, Which the Senators wore, 


to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the Roman \Kniphts. 


The Tunick worn by the latter, was called Au- 
gaſtus Clauut. The moſt plauſible Account which 


* 
- 


can be given of the Name of theſe Habits, (which 
obj Men have 


is a Subject, on which many learned 
much differed: in Opinion) is, that they were: ſo 
called from ſome Ornaments of Purple put on the 
Tunicks, which looked like Studs, or Heads of 


Nails. 'Sigonins, B. 3. de Juliciit; and Zamoſcius, 


B. I. de Senat Romano, have falſely imagined, that 
theſe Clavi, with which the Tunicks of the Sena- 
tors, and Roman K nights, were adorned, were no- 
thing elſe but Flowers, either embroidered, or in- 
ter woven in the Stuff itſelf. And this Gpinion, 
which has hitherto been received by very conſidera- 


ble Men, we adopted, Val. 1. p. 1 20. Note 58. But 


beſides t it can never be reconciled with the 
Crowd of ancient Authors ;' it is eaſy to diſcover, 


that Clavzs was never uſed among the Latius, to 
bguify the Figure of a Flower. Others, as Lazins, 


all, Every one burſt out into bitter Invediye 


find no Marks of any ſuch Buttons, or Buckles, 


937 which reached from the Shoulders to th 
er rag}: > 

of Ceremony, which 
ference, that he thinks this ſort of Scapulay vn 


Was the Tega worn by: the Magiſtrates, the othe 
le WE | Mag ] 


the Anga/ticlave, in thoſe purple Figures, iich 


than thoſe of the Avguſticlave. 


All things conſidered, che 3 of the 


againk 


B. 2. and 3. Commentar. Reipnh. Rom. and Pan. 
rollus, Lib. 1. Rerum memorabilium, take the Cini 
to ſignify the Buttons, or Claſps, with which the 
Tunick was faſtned together before. But this (pi 
nion refutes itſelf, Who can imagine, that the {+ 
mant, Who called their Napkins, and T ableClothy, 
Clavate Mappe, Clavata Mantilia, and Liinie 
Mappe, ſhould' put Buttons or Claſps upon them, 
to make them finer. , Beſides, ſuch Ornaments s 
theſe would have been very improperly placed on 
Tunick, which was all of a Piece, and had no 0. 
pening, as we ſhall demonſtrate the Lati Cini u 
to have been, in its proper Place. And laſtly, ve 


any antique Statues of the Conſals, or Roman deu 
tors. Nor has Cxjas ſucceeded better in his Ute 
jecture, when he takes the Clavus, as well ate 
Era of the Greeks,” to have been a kind of dcr 


. What Reſemblance has ſuch a Piece of 
Stuff to the Form of a Nail? And yet 1 
ſeems to incline to this Opinion, only with thsW 


ſpotted with Purple-Spots, like the Heads of N 

We likewiſe reject the Opinion of Budeu, wi 
has injudiciouſly confounded the Latus Clavw Wh 
the Pratexta. He did not conſider, that the n 


op As for Le Ferrari, he glorics i M 
ing found out the Etymology of the Laich 


ſays were ſcattered all over them, without Nun 
and were like the Heads of Nails; only wine 
difference, that thoſe on the Laziclave were bro 
He —7— ; 
ſupport his Opinion by a multitude of Quote 
w ſch he r to all Senſes, in order to make „ 
favour-it, | But all his Labours amount to 19 = 
than to ſhew the Jittle Solidity there is in the?” 
he prodiices' with ſuch a Confidence, as bed 
to impoſed on thoſe, who had not read 7 / 
Benin Treatiſe, on The Habirs of ile i 


ſeettis" 10 us, to be moſt agreable, to what the 


man Writers have told us, of the Laticlave, and 
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acainft the Authors of ſo ſhameful a Treaty: and as Anger is often unjuſt, the 
"blick Hatred reached even to the Soldiers themſelves, tho' entirely innocent. 


are a Parcel of Cowards, ſaid the 


2 Country again; we ought to ſh 


ſiue 


ut them out of our City. 


People, who don't deſerve to ſee their na- 


Murmurings of a Multitude, at ill Succeſs; but it is very inconſtant in its Reſolu— 


their unfortunate Countrymen appeared 


ſulted, that their Misfortunes were lamented. 
the City, with an Air of Joy, as is uſual, after an unexpected Deliverance from 


at Rome, ſo far were they from being in- 
Nevertheleſs, they did not enter 


great Danger: the Mortifications they had felt at the Place where they were ſhut 
up Priſoners, followed them to the Place, where they had moſt Liberty. They 
tarried till Night, before they would enter the City; and then every one ſtole 


home, and hid himſelf in his own Houſe. 


Days; the Forum was entirely deſerted. 


new Conſuls were to be choſen. 


there was ſome Defect found in Fabiuss 


fore became neceſſary to let the Republ 


Anguſticlave. He thinks the Clavas was a purple 
Stripe, which terminated in a Point, and reached 
from the top of the Veſt, to the bottom, before. In 
this Senſe, Horace ſays, Latum demiſit pedtore cla- 
um. According to Kubenius, the Pretexta dif- 
fered from the Laticlave and Anguſticlave, only in 
his, that the former was bordered with a Stripe of 
Purple at the bottom ; whereas this Stripe was pla- 
red on the upper and moſt viſible Part of the latter. 
Beſides, the Greeks called a Laticlave, wioerighvpey ; 
whence our Author draws a ſtrong Proof in favour 
f his Opinion. He obſerves, that the be. 
df the Greeks, was a Garment, which was bordered 
yith Purple at the bottom; and therefore their gu- 
oper muſt have been a Garment, which had a 
tripe of Purple in the middle of it. And St. Je- 
ame favours this Interpretation, in B. 2. of his Com- 
entary on Iſaiab, where he renders the Greeꝶ Word 
rToPuper, by Tunicam clavatam purpura. Feſtns 
ls a Stripe of Purple, Clavzs Purpureus. I/rde- 
an B. 19. ch. 22. Of Ezymologies, compares the 
ple Stripes, with which the ancient Dalmatian 
{ls were adorned, with thoſe the Latint called 
a, or rather he gave them that Name. His 

ords are theſe. Dalmatica Veſtis primum in Dal- 
tia Provincia Eræcia texta eſt, Tunica Sacerdo- 
is c audida cum Clavis ex purpura, Theſe are the 

e Stripes, which Alenin, cap. 4. de Celebr. Ms. 

r Virgulas coccinear. Amalarins, Lib. 2. de 

leſinſt, Offic. calls them coccineas Lineas. 80 

a the Latin Words, Clavi, Virgulæ, and Lines, 

ire by them thought ſynonimous. Rxabenius con- 

rates, with probability enough, that the Laticlave 

denators had only one very broad Stripe of 
Ple in the middle of the Veſt before: and he 
© this Reaſon for it ; becauſe, ſays he, the Lati- 
1 is called Latus Clavas in the fingular. And 
1 "Poſes, at the ſame time, that the Augaſticlave 
wo Stripes, which were narrower than that of 


ariclave, and placed; one on the right Si 
1 7 on the left of the Tunick: 4 2 


he quotes the Authority of Quintilian, who 
Yor, II. 


tuted in his room; and the General of Horſe he choſe was Yalerins Flaccus. 
ſo diſſatisfied were the People of Rome with all the Magiſtrates of this unfortunate 
Year, that the latter Promotion was as much diſliked as the former: And it there- 


None appeared in publick for ſeveral 
They looked on themſelves, as diſgraced, 


degraded, and utterly ruined. Even the Conſuls baniſhed themſelves from publick 
Society. They performed only one Act of their Office, which was indiſpenſable; 
that is, they nominated a Dictator, to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, wherein 
They thought themſelves unworthy to appear at 
the Head of the Republick, in the Campus Martius. The Dictator they nominated 
was Q. Fabius Ambuſtus, who choſe Hlius Pætus to be his General of Horſe. But 


Nomination; Amilius Papus was ſubſti- 
And 


ick fall into an Interregnum, in order to 


have a more fortunate Preſident of the Comitia than either of the Dictators which 
ſuch cowardly Conſuls had named. The Government fell into the Hands of two 


calls the Purple uſed in the Tunicks of the Roman 
Knights, Purpuræ, in the Plural. Quintilian's Words 
B. 11. 3. are theſe. Cui Lati Clavi Fus non erit, 
ita cingatur, ut Tunicæ, prioribus, infra genua pau- 
lum; poſterioribus, ad medios poplites, * perve- 
niant : nam infra, Mulierum; ſupra, Centurionum. 
Ut PURPURA redte deſcendant levis cura eſt: No- 
tatur interim negligentia. Latum habentium Clavum 
modus eſt, ut fit paullum cindis ſubmiſſior. That 
is, Let him who has not a Right to wear the Lati- 
clave, gird up his Tunick in ſuch à manner, that it 
reach down a little below the Knees before, and to 
the middle of the Leg behind; for Women only ought 
to wear their Tunicks longer, and only Centurions 
ſhorter. It is eaſy to manage the Tunick ſo, as that 
the Stripes of Purple ſpall fall flrait, and anſwer 
one another exattly, in ſuch a manner as not to look 
ſlovenly. As for thoſe who enjoy the Honour of the 
Laticlave, heir Tunicks ought io come down lower 

than thoſe which are tied up with Girdles. From 
this Paſſage of Quinti lian, Rubenins infers, Iſt, That 
the . or Tunick of the Roman Knights, 
had two Stripes of Purple reaching from the top to 
the bottom of it: and he confirms this Conjecture 
by theſe two Verſes of Horace, Who does not give 
any more to the Roman Tunicł. | 


Parparens late qui ſplendeat anns & 
Aſſaitur Pannus .... | 


2dly, That excepting only the Laticlave, it was cuſ- 
tomary for the Roman Knights and Plebeians, to tie 
up their Tunicks with a Girdle. And, 3dly, That 
thoſe of the Senators were more full and long, and 
conſequently more ſuitable to the Gravity of a Ma- 
giſtrate. The adjoining Plate will ſhew the Form 
of the Laticlave, and Anguſticlave, among the an- 
cient Romans, Add to this, that the Right of wear- 
ing the Habits which were called Cl/avate Veſtes, 
was not confined to the Senators, or Azighes only, 
as we ſhall obſerve hereafter. For we ſhall often 
have occaſion to ſpeak of the Roman Habits. 


aas illuſtrious 


alter 
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Such are the uſual T.VzTurwvs, 


CaLvixus, Sp. 
Pos ruuius, 


tions. The Indignation of the Roman People ſoon turned into Pity. As ſoon as Conſuls. 
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Year. of illuſtrious Men, Q. Fabius Maximus, and M. Valerius Coruus, who was then Pre. 
ROM E tor the third time; and during his Adminiſtration, the Comitia were held, Wherein 
te People made a moſt judicious Choice of new Governors. 
FVsrunwe F. III. In order to repair the Glory of Rome, and fill the Places of two Conſul, 
8 vho were too inconſiderate, and too little skilled in the Art of War, it was neceſ 
Confuls. ſary that two Men of known Wiſdom, and approved Valour, ſhould be choſen. 
Pln.B.7.c.48- The firſt Perſon pitched on was the famous Papirius 9 Curſor, who had been for 
ſome time forgotten. It often happens in Republicks, that in Times of Proſpe. 
rity great Men are neglected; and their Merit, which is often oppoſed by Factions 
ſometimes leſſened by Jealouſy, and at other times ſuſpected, thro' the general Dis 
truſts of the People, ſinks into Obſcurity. But when the Misfortunes of the State 
open the Eyes of thoſe who govern it, Men of extraordinary Virtue regain their 
former Luſtre; Neceſſity makes Governors do Juſtice to their Talents, and they 
become the Refuge of their Country. Thus, the Victories, the Conſtancy, and the 
Addreſs of Papirius, in managing the People, were forgotten, till Rome met With 
this Misfortune. And it was much the ſame Caſe with the famous Q. Publiling, 
ſurnamed Philo, who was given him for his Collegue in the Conſulſbip. He hi 
been twice Conſul already, and was now promoted to that Dignity a third time. 
He had triumphed over the Latins in his firſt Conſulſbip; and afterwards, when he 
was only Proconſul, Rome had granted him a Triumph, contrary to Cuſtom, f 
having ſubdued the Palepolitans. Tho' a Plebeian, the Republick had always d. 
ſtinguiſhed him; the Commons had raiſed him to all thoſe Offices, which befor 
his Time had been filled only with Patricians: And he had, by his Bravery and 
Conduct, all along ſhewn himſelf worthy of the great Poſts to which he had been 
advanced. Nevertheleſs, for theſe ſix Years laſt paſt, his Name ſeemed to have ben 
forgotten, and he was no longer found in the Liſt of Roman Magiſtrates. Nothing 
leſs than ſo terrible a Blow, as that of The Caudian Forks, could make the Peggle 
think of him, and raiſe him from the Obſcurity of a private Life, in which hi 
Merit was buried. | | 

Year of Thar ſame Day that theſe two Great Men were choſen in the Comitia, the (u 
ROME ſcript Fathers ordered them to enter upon their Office. They did not wait till tle 
YRS Time of their Predeceſſors was expired. This was a Sort of Degradation, which 
L. Pariius the latter had deſerved by their ill Conduct: And this again ſhews how uncettin 
8 . La Method it is to reckon the Roman Years by the Number of the Conſulſhips, the 
Px:.o, Con- Beginnings and Endings of which, then often varied. Papirius and Publilius mat 
ſuls. it their firſt Buſineſs to get themſelves inveſted in their Office, according to Li, 
by a Decree of the Senate; wherein it was declared, that they took Poſleſlion with 
out any Defect in Point of Religion. Then they reſolved to report to the Sent. 
the Stipulation the preceding Conſuls had made with the Samnites, in order to d. 
liver the Roman Army. The Senators were aſſembled, and the greateſt Pat d 
thoſe who had ſigned the Convention were preſent. Publilius preſided, becaulit “ 
3 his Month to have the Faſces, and do the Office of firſt Conſul. The fit d Placing 
e Conſcript Fathers whom Publilius ordered to ſpeak, was Poſtumins, one of it Y. 94 
_ unfortunate Generals who had ſuffered himſelf to be ſurprized in The Coun hy 77 
| Forks. He ſpoke _ wy - | "i ent h. 

Liv. B.g.cs. I am very ſenſible, that my being called upon firſt to give my Opinion cone 
the unhappy A 2 in which 7 bore 75 great — = o Fat 8 do me Howl 
as to overwhelm me with Confuſion. I ſhall therefore ſpeak rather as an Offen# 
than as 4 Senator. Tou have not indeed made it a Part of the Buſmeſs in hand," 
conſider, either the Nature of our Crime, or the Puniſhment we deſerve ; it not li⸗ 
your Deſign to proſecute us as Criminals. If it were, I ſhould have Reaſon t | 
that it would be unjuſt to make Generals reſponſible. for unforeſeen Events; and 110 


/ . 9 Leroy himſelf confeſſes, that this was Papirins Curſor, and Rullus. The former of which Surg 
f Curſor's ſecond Conſalſbip; tho* he does not men- being that of Papiriut, this has occafioned the 
tion bis firſt, as we have obſerved, under the Year take in thoſe Annals, about the Number of wo 
of Rome 420. The Greek Tables call this his third foips. It ſeems probable, from the Hiltor) g 
Conſullhip ; which is a Conſequence of the Miſtake that the Coxſuls of the laſt Year, laid on 
which is in thoſe Tables, under the Year 431. They Offices before they expired. But as no Ho * 
call the Conſuls, Quintus Fabius Maximus Rullianus, expreſs concerning it, we reckon the Yeats 
and L. Falvins Caroxs, only by the Surnames of according to the Conſulſhips, as uſual. 


3 fit 
&* : 3 1 


—— 
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the cap 
declare 


/ made with the Enemy : And by my Sentiments which I ſball declare to you, you 


ricious Turns of Fortune are not in their Power. But J ſhall at preſent only Year of 
my Opinion Y our unfortunate Campaign, and the ſhameful Peace we have ROM E 


CCCCXXXIIL 


will judge whether I had my own Intereſt, or that of my Country, moſt at heart, in L. Parizws 


concluding an infamous Treaty. No; the Stipulation we have ſigned, does not at all 


CursoR, Q. 


wige The Roman People, becauſe we did it without their Orders. In order to ful. Pniro, Con- 


1 it therefore, nothing more is wanting, than to deliver up the chief Authors of ig fuls. 
\ the Samnites. This is all that our Enemies can, in ſiritineſs, require of Rome. 
[et us be ſtripped, put in Chains, and conducted by Feciales to the Enemy's Camp; 
ind let the Obligations which we alone have entered into, be diſcharged, wholly at 
ur Expence. Happy ſhall we be, if Heaven is appeaſed by the Sacrifice of our 
Lives, and if Religion does not obſtruct the Renewal of the War with the Enemy ! 
] am therefore of opinion, that Papirius and Publilius ſhould raiſe a new Army, and 
lad it into the Field, but not enter upon Action, till we are delivered up to the 
camnites, according to the ſtriffeft Rules of Equity. O ye immortal Gods! If 
Veturius, and 1, have incurred your Diſpleaſure, be at leaſt ſatisfied, to have forced 
ys to paſs naked, and unarmed, under the Samnite Toke, and to ſee us this Day 
hded with Chains, and delivered up into the Enemy's Hands! But be ye more pro- 
pitzous to the new Conſuls, and lead them on to as great and conſtant Victories, as 
any of our Predeceſſors obtained! Inſpire them with the ſame Courage, by which 
the Generals before us, ſo often gained themſelves Triumphs. | 
 POSTUMIUSYS ſaid this with an Air of as great Humility and Dejection, as 
he ſhewed when he paſſed under the Toke : and the Aſſembly was moved by it. 
The Senate. judged, that he made ſufficient amends for the Shame of his Treaty, 
by the heroick Advice he gave. Is this that Poſtumius, ſaid they, whoſe Conduct 
and Cowardice have cauſed ſo much Murmuring? What a Misfortune is it to 
he Republick, to loſe ſo great a Man! Muſt a Man of ſuch high Virtue be deli- 
vered up to an Enemy, which will exerciſe Vengeance with the greater Fury upon 
bim, as he has broken the Peace, he himſelf had ſigned! How terrible are the 
Puniſbments deſtined for him ! | 

NoTwWITHSTANDING the univerſal Compaſſion of the Senators, for the great 
Number of Officers, which were delivered up to the Sammites, all were of Poſtu- 
p:us's Opinion. Only two Tribunes of the People, named L. Livius, and Q. Mæ- 
Ws, made any Oppoſition to the Decree which was going to paſs. Theſe two 
Men had, in all appearance, been Legionary Tribunes, in the Troops which re- 
Turned from The Caudian Forks, and had been choſen 10 Tribunes of the People 
vince their Return. Being therefore comprehended in the Number of thoſe which 
were to be delivered up into the Hands of the Sammites, they did their utmoſt to 
divert the Blow which threatned them. Don't imagine, Conſcript Fathers, ſaid + 
cy, that you have diſcharged all your Obligations, when you have delivered us up 
o the Enemy. Jou cannot do all that in ſirift-Fuſtice is required of you, without 
placing your whole Army, in that Situation out of which our Promiſes delivered it. 
ou ought to ſind all your Troops, and their Commanders, to The Caudian Forks ; 
na not barely, abandon a few Officers to the Rage of the Samnites. What Puniſh- 
unt have we deſerved, for having ſaved the Roman Army?  Ought we alone to 
a), with our Lies and Liberty, for the Advantage we have gained the Repub- 
ke? Will you put 4 Cheat upon the Gods, and neighbouring Nations, by diſchar- 
ping only the leaſt Part of the Demands the Samnites have upon Rome? Beſides; 
uh regard to us, whatever becomes of the; other Victims, which you reſerve for 
the Fury off our Conquerors, we at leaſt, as Tribunes of the People, are not ſubject 
0 your Decrees. Tou know our Office is ſacred, and our Perſons inviolable. Both 
Ihe Laws, and Religion, have put the Tribunes of the People out of the reach of 


io It is paſt doubt, that Lecias Livius and Qin. ſpeaks of the Oppoſition. the two Tribawer made, 
w Melia, did not begin to exerciſe the Office of with this Difference; that he gives the former the 

"ones, till after the unhappy Affair of Caadium; Name of Titus Minncins, and not that of Lucius 
* Livy does not tell us when they were created. Livius; and calls the ſecond Tribune, Quintus A.- 
„as not lawful for the Tribune of ,the\People, as milius, inſtead of aims Melins. But this is a 
al Gellizs obſerves, .to be abſent from, Rome a manifeſt Miſtake.' The Euilii were Patricians ; 
firs Day; , Theſe two new Magiltrates.couldthere> and-conſequently could not ſtand for the 7ribune- 
2 be Caudian Forks, only as inferior Offi- ſhip of the People.. e 

is in the Roman Army. Tally, de Ofc. lib. JS 149M 1 ; KIND. JUDE E345 $9 
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Year of the Senate, and other Magiſtrates. Be not therefore guilty of a double Crime | 

ROM E depriving the Samnites of the beſt Part of their Pretenſions, and at the ſqm = LU 

CSR wounding the Authority of the Roman People. un Lai 

L Payrizus INDEED, if maturely conſidered, one of the Reaſons urged by Livius and M.. ao” 

— us, was agreeable to natural Equity, and the other to the Roman Laws. ink - F 
Pao, Con- the preſent Extremity, the Senate was not inclined to confine itſelf wholly | 1 

— regard for Juſtice, and an Obſervance of the Laws. Thoſe who govern Ids —_ 

often make the Publick Good a Pretence for acting contrary to the DijQate, q 15 5 

right Reaſon. And Poſtumius now endeavoured, in a long Harangue, to rem ky , 7 

the Scruples the two Tribunes had raiſed in the Minds of thoſe who were 2 | wa 

rally inclined to follow the ſtricteſt Rules of Equity. It was indeed out of a pri 1 

ciple of Magnanimity, and Love for his Country, that this old Conſul perſiſted i dimn 

his Opinion: but his Virtue was defective in the moſt eſſential Part. He ſpoks . the 

this manner. Delay not, Conſcript Fathers, t ſend back us, who are i * 1 

more than common Perſons, ro the Enemy. And the time will ſoon come, ul Pp 

you may deliver up theſe (as is pretended) ſacred Perſons, theſe inviolable Na Wd 7 
ſtrates, in their Turn. Tou may promiſe the Samnites 7o do it, as ſoon as the 10 an) 

of their Tribuneſhip 7s 3 And if you will hearken to me, you ſhall can e Tre 

them to be beaten with Rods here in the Forum, by way of making amends, i Mane 

delaying to ſurrender them. Theſe Tribunes e that your delivering us mV O. 

the Enemy s Hands, is not diſcharging the Whole of your Obligations. But ul. the 

does not ſee, that their Fear of being given up to the Samnites, is what alone ſy. 0 Livi 

geſts to them a Pretence, ſo little agreable to the Laws of the Feciales, and j o Aeli. 

military Code? I allow, that Treaties, and even bare Promiſes, are held ſan d pu 

and inuiolable by all Nations, who are governed by Religion, and act agreabh nn 

Law. But is is not likewiſe granted, that Conventions which are not agreed n er 1 

by any Nation, don't oblige that Nation? What if the Samnites had require y e be, 

us, the Surrenary of Rome, and all the Roman State, and had even forced us 1 Wives 

promiſe to give them Poſſeſſion of them, by the ſame Form "* of Words, which Treg 

uſed in the Surrendry of beſieged Cities; would the Republick have been bound, n n E 

that Caſe, by aur Oaths ? Would you yourſelves, Tribunes of the People, ed i: 

conſented, to have given them our Towns, our Temples, our Sanftuaries, ani n Mere be 

| Lands? But why ſhould we put 4 e Promiſe upon an equal foot with 4 fr. Meeliver. 

mal Surrendry? Suppoſe we had agreed with the Samnites, to get Rome de b 

by its Inhabitants, io reduce it to Aſhes, to aboliſh the Senate, Magiſtracy, wi por 

Laws, and to re-eſtabliſh Kingly Government here; would you have thought ju Met ref 

ſelues bound by our Promiſes ? The bare Thoughts of it make you tremble. Dt cated 

then the Obligation of Promiſes depend on the 3 of the Things promiſed! Remy. 

1s not a Man equally obliged to * what he lawfully promiſes, whether uh N "©" 

of little, or much Conſequence ® Beſides, what ſignifies it, whether the Pu t to 

promiſing le 4 Dictator, 4 Conſul, or a Prator, if the Promiſes he makes in M ey 1c 

Name, be without your Conſent ? No one Magiſtrate in Rome, how great ſo, . 

ic empowered to repreſent the whole Republick. Of this the Samnites themſelw bo has 

were ſa fully convinced, that they required the principal Officers of the Army c 'd Us 

en the Stipulation, as well as the Conſuls. Nor ler it be asked, Why then u, e. 

ven, 4s Conſul, promiſe\the Samnites, what you had mo Right to promiſe thn" 

Why did you, without any Commiſſion, enter into Engagements, which you 7) wank 

nat | perform 2. Theſe. are impertinent, and trifling Queſtions. Were we condi ur 

by. Reaſon," in the Affair of Caudium? The Gods deprived both us, and our Eu 4 


4 


der (a 


11 We ma judge of this Form, by that pronoun - PoPULIQUE ROMAN DITIONEM ? Drpntus. At e unfo 
ed at the Spoons of Cellatia, in the cign of Eco REC1P19-. That is, Are you the Depwis' ® th, t 
grain 700. ; which orm Levy gives us, B. 1. be People of Collatia, in order to ſurrender 7 t Cond, 

The King, fays the Hiſtorian, addreſſed himſelf to yourſelves and them to ns? Me are. Have the Per 9117 
hoe. who. were empoiyered'to treat with him, in ple of Collatia an abſolute and free Power 4, 1 . 
the Name of the City, in theſe Words. Esris XE feng of tbemſelves: They have. Do you ae v. C 
| . LEGATI,: onATORES QUE MISSI A POPULO Tabm 0 berome obedient to me, and do yon WW perfor 

 COLLATIN®, ur Vos POPULUM- QUE-COLLATiI- der up to me, yourſelves, your Citizens, your % nds 
un DEDERETIS 2 Sumus, Esr nx PorULUs — ect your Depepdencies, your Temples, yi 9 
-OLLATINUS-1-SUA Porzsrarzꝰ Her. Deb. AMoveablis,” and" in ore, every thing that 27 ough, 
TISNE, vos, 1POPULUN” COLEATINOM,” Una, youy"whether” ſacred or prophane ? We do. IS it. 3 

AGROS, AQUAM, TERMINOS, DELUBRA, - UtEx- accept of 'them. Ab 0 þ 

SILIA, Diva, HUMANAQUE OMNIA, IN MEAM «oo oo oo | he 
2 | mit! 0L, ] 
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of their Advantage. 


the Republick? Could they want time for it, when they had enough, to fetch old 


ſolid Peace with the Senate and People of Rome, to their Advantage, in three al- 
Days, had their Envoys made but the leaſt Diſpatch. And in that caſe, they muſt 
have gained, either a Truce, or a Peace, or a certain Victory. But what am 1 
ſing? Tow never would have conſented to the Terms, which they required of us. 
The Gods determined, that this perplexed Affair ſhould only end in deceiving the 
camnites, 4s they had deceived us. Their Vittory has been only an empty Dream 
them, which gave them a little Foy for the preſent; and the Peace they made 
with us, is as vain, as their Conduct was imprudent. In a word, they entred into 
uch a Treaty with us, as obliges only the Authors and Guarantees of it, The Senate 
ard People of Rome, are abſolutely free from the Engagements which oblige us 
Lnly. Who will think you reſponſible for them? The Enemy? Jou entred into 
1% Treaty with. them. The Roman People? We had no Commiſſion to act in their 
Name. We alone then are bound by our own Promiſes, and we are able to diſtharge 
ur Obligations. Our Heads ſball anſwer our Engagements: we ſubmit to the Fury 
pf the Samnite. Let him treat us with all the Severity his Rage can inſpire. As 
Livius and Mælius, it is your Buſineſs to confider, whether it be moſt proper, not 
o deliver them up, till their Magiſtracy is expired; or to ſend them away with us, 
Wind put them into the Enemy's Hands, immediately. Do you, Veturius, my old 
llegue, and you the brave Officers of an unfortunate Army, come with me; and 
fer up thoſe Victims to the Samnites, which are devoted to them. Happy ſhall 
ve be, to have ſaved the Flower of the Roman Touth, at the Expence of our 
Lives ! 

Tax Senate was charmed with this Diſcourſe, in which there was more Art 
han Eloquence, and more Magnanimity than true Juſtice. The Romans acqui- 
ſced in theſe Reaſons, which were clothed with the Appearance of Equity: they 
ere both prejudiced in favour of Paſtumius, and tranſported to ſee themſelves. 
elivered from a ſhameful Peace, at the Expence of only a few Officers, who could 
lily be ſpared. Poſtuminss Advice was confirmed, and all the Senators, the two 
ppoling Tribunes themſelves not excepted, came into it. Livius and Meælius did 
ot refuſe to follow the Fate of thoſe who had ſigned the Stipulation. They ab- 
cated their Office, and joined the Company, which was to be conducted to the 
nemy. The Republick, till that time ſunk into an Abyſs of Sorrow, found ſome 
dy revive, as ſoon as the famous Decree, for delivering up the Conſuls for the laſt 
ar to the Samnites, was paſſed. The Romans talked of nothing but Paſtumius. 
hey looked on his Surrender of himſelf, as a Devotement for the Good of his 
ountry, and equalled his Glory to that of Decius. It is Poſtumius, ſaid they, 
bo has freed us from the Subjettion to which a ſhameful Treaty would have re- 
red us. He has reſtored us our Arms; let us therefore turn them againſt the 
mnite. Will not the time ſoon come, for us to retaliate upon our Enemies | We 
ul ſoon ſubdue thoſe by Force, who have conquered us by Artifice. Theſe Diſ- 
urles animated the Roman Youth ſo much, that there needed no Orders to raiſe 
Army. Almoſt all who took Arms, were Volunteers; and of them were 
med new Legions. The Army marched from Rome, and came and encamped 
der Caudium. At the Head of it, marched the two Conſuls for the laſt Year, and 
e unfortunate Company which was to be delivered up to the Samnites. At 
ah, they arrived near the Enemy's Camp; and then Preparations were made 
ain the Roman Officers which were to be given up, to the General 

ns, | | 

NV. CORNE LIUS ANNA was the Fecialis deputed by the Republick, 
perform the Ceremony of the Surrendry. He began, with cauſing Poftumins's 
ds to be tied; but the Officer, who was to do it, did not tic the Cord hard 
"gh; out of reſpect to ſo great a Man. But the generous Conſul reproved him 
' Why do you ſpare me? ſaid he; tie me in ſuch 4 manner, that the Enemy 
** nothing to ſuſpect in my Surrender, In this captive State, the Roman 
Vo. II. bs A Officers 


mies, of the Uſe of it. The Samnites, by a ſtrange kind of Fatality, made no uſe Year of 
They were as imprudent, in being ſo haſty in diſarming us, as R OM E 
de were raſh in running into their Snares. If they had had any Preſence of Mind, © TJ 
-quld they not have ſent "Deputies to Rome, and entered into a regular Treaty with 8 & 8 


lierennius to their Camp, from a great diſtance ? They might have concluded a Pao, Con- 
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Year'bf Officers came to the Samnite Camp. As ſoon as they were brought into Ponting 
ROME preſence, the Roman Fecialis expreſſed himſelf in theſe Words, as he was Ws 
2 manded. Smce theſe Men undertook, without any Commiſſion, to conclude a Tr 
L. Pars: of Peace with you, and committed a Crime in ſo doing; we deliver them up jy * 
Font 10, & in Order to free ourſelves from any Share in the Puniſhment which they alone J 
uno, Con- deſerved. Upon which, Poſſumius, as if offended at what the Fecialis (aig, ins 
— mediately gave him a hard Blow on the Thigh with his Knee, and ſternly ſaid:] 
am now a Samnite, and yon an Embaſſador of Rome. I have therefore by 1j 

Blow violated the Law of Nations; and you are thereby the better aut horigel t 

make War upon us. But the Samnite General did not ſuffer himſelf to be impoſe! 

on, by theſe Appearances of Equity, and this premeditated Artifice. He replied, 

No; I neither accept of ſuch a Surrendry, nor will my Republick be ſatisfied with 

it. As for you, Poſtumius, why dont you either abſolutely break your Word , rie 

elſe wholly diſcharge it? Tou ought either to deliver up the whole Army, which, the $ 

| ſurrounded at Caudium, or bring Rome to conſent to the Treaty you have /iond vour 

But why do I complain of you ? Tou have indeed perſonally acquitted yourſelf of caſon 


our Engagements to us, by ſurrendring yourſelf up a Priſoner. I muſt therm Wir: : 
ade, mne to the Rom 2 People. 75 they diſown the Stipulation Y thee 2 — 0 
ſuls, let them at leaſt ſend a whole Army, to the ſame Place, where we kept on: yn o tal 
veſted. They will by that means reſtore every thing as it was. We ſhall then hu WiWcar | 
no more Complaints to make, no Deceit to charge them with. We will return m Ws it w 
diſarmed Hillers their Arms, and their Camp ſhall be reſtored them. There thy the F 
may brave us, and threaten us with War, as much as they pleaſe. They may thn ands, 
either treat of Peace, or fight. The faithleſs Republick will then have no Pn nen at 
miſes of her Conſuls to diſavow. Go, perfidious Men; you recover a bad Sit, any 
Breach of Faith, as uſual. It was thus that you took away the Hoſtages uu ihe Sar 
you ſent Porſena, when he beſieged Rome. It was thus, that you ſuddenly fell wn hem. 
the Gauls, when you were paying them the Money ſtipulated for your Redenytin rms, 
In this manner, you elude the Execution of a Treaty, you have entred into withu, gell. 
under the appearance of Law. Jon ſay, you will have no Peace with the Sus WY vain 
nites ; it is an ignominious one. Very well; reject it, ſince you diſlike it: but tin, he &. 
ſurrender up to them the Legions, which they had in their Power. Tour Ham Pires, a 
will then be untainted; and your Fidelity, as well as the Law of Nations, will {Made te 
preſerved inviolate. But ſhall the Lives of your Troops be ſaved, and you enj dcaped 
the Advantages of the Peace, whilſt we alone ſhall be deprived of the Benejis (WW hind 
our Conventions? Where is the Fuſtice, or Equality of this? Is this the iu J. VI 
you perform to other Nations? Are theſe the equitable Maxims, upon which jt ¶¶reparec 
Feciales gre ordered to att? For my part, I will not be fo deluded. No, Com ot, an 
lius; no; Iwill not accept of a fallacious Surrendry. Carry back theſe unfortui e of t 
Men, to the City, which is not diſcharged of its Obligations ; and which the GuMDſcnt f. 
muſt puniſh, with the utmoſt Severity. Make War upon us, ſince Poſtumius ens in | 
Roman, has given the Signal for it, by the Blow he has given an Ambaſſador ui ion of 
| is a Roman, as well as himſelf. Will you be able to impoſe on the Gods iinpeourte 
ſetves, by theſe thin Diſguiſes? Mill they take Poſtumius for a Samnite, and ſs to b 
ider the Blow be has given, as an Inſult es to the Roman People by « mn 
nite? Is this the only Pretence, upon which you think you have a Right 17 4 
clare Mar? Is it thus; that you ſport with Religion and Fidelity? Ate ſubs 
— * becoming the Gravity of a Conſul, and the Dignity of a gu 
Aion; | | 
" PONTTIUS had no ſooner ended his Reply to the Roman Fecialis, bit! 
ordered his Lictors to untie the Romans which were offered him, and ſend dd 
home, refuſing to accept of the Surrendry : but the Roman Officers: ſcem to dert 
accepted their Lives and Liberties which were reſtored them, with Joy, and g, 
out Scruple. They had indeed acquitted themſelves of their perſonal Obligaii 
bur could the Roman People perſuade themſelves, that they had diſcharged ® 
Duty? So true is it, *thiar the fo much boaſted Virtue" of the Romans, Was al 
ſubordinace to the Intereſts of their State, in extraordinary Caſes ! 1 
. v. POSTUMTUS, and his Company, returned ſafe and ſound 0 
Roman Camp, Where all things were getting ready for entring upon Action. 
the other hand, the Janmites ſheltered themſelves in their Entrenchmer , 


rr, 
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eau the Evils which threatned them. They repented, but too late, of not Year, of 
arkned to the wiſe Counſels of old Herennins. They had not gained the R © N E 


CCCCXXXIII. 


for 


ing he 
rrendſhip of Enemies they ought to have feared, by their gentle Behaviour to- 


wards them; nor had they weakned them, by letting them periſn. So that Pon. 8 Parirvs 

u, tho Conqueror, loſt much of his Reputation, and Poſtumins, tho conquered, Pons uwe 2 

and made to paſs under the Toke, had gained an immortal Glory, among his Puito, Con- 

| Countrymen. The Romans looked on the Liberty he had gained them, of making e. 

War, as a certain Victory; and the diſneartned Famnites looked on themſelves as 

already overcome, by having been diſappointed of the Fruits of their Succeſs. 

put many Cities, allied to the Romans, doubtleſs diſguſted at the Roman: Govern- 

ment, for its want of Fidelity, had Thoughts of withdrawing themſelves from 

under the Dominion of ſo artful a People. 'Satricum, a City of Latium, near 

Corioli, and famous for its frequent Revolts from the Romans, declared openly for 

the Sanmites'; and its Inhabitants ſignalized themſelves by a cruel Expedition in fa- 

your of their new Allies. It may be remembered, that Fregellæ had been the Oc- 

cafion of the War, the Sammites had declared with the Romans. The latter had 

{ent a Colony thither, ſufficient to defend it, and it was a Garriſon to it: and this 

very City, the revolted Satricani ſupported by a Detachment of Samnites, reſolved 

o take from the Romans. They entred it by Night; and as long as that laſted, 

Fear kept both them, and the Fregellani, from coming to a Battel. But as ſoon 

sit was Day, Hoſtilities began: And tho' the Aſſailants were ſuperior in Number, 

he Fregellani made a brave Reſiſtance, They fought for their Houſes, their 

ands, their Altars, and their Houſhold-Gods ; and therefore all the People, Wo- 

nen and Children not excepted, ſtood up in Defence of their City. They killed 

nany of their Enemies, who were below, from the Tops of the Houſes; and then 

e Sammites thought of a Stratagem to ſurprize the brave Fregellani, and diſarm 

em. They made a Proclamation by an Herald, that as many as laid down their 

Arms, ſhould have their Lives ſaved : and this Hope abated the Ardour of the 

'repellant, and a great Number of their brave Men left off fighting. But this was 

vain Precaution, againſt enraged Enemies, who would not keep their word! 

he Saymites ſurrounded thoſe who had voluntarily diſarmed themſelves, with 

ires, and without any Compaſſion for their Cries, and the Complaints which they 

ade to the Gods, burnt them alive. Only a few of the braveſt of the Fregellani Liv. B. 5: 

caped ; who ſtuck cloſe to their Arms, retired fighting, and got out of a Gate 

Ehind them. . | ISS Hs” 

$. VI. Ox another Side, Capua formed pernicious Deſigns againſt Rome, and 

epared for a Revolt. The chief Heads of this great City, entred into a ſecret 

lot, and reſolved to ſhake off the Roman Yoke. But the Senate had timely no- 

e of this dangerous Conſpiracy. The Conſuls, Papirius and Publilius, were then 

ſcent from Rome, and uſefully employed in War. Nevertheleſs, theſe Commo- 

ons in the Roman Cities, gave the Republick Uneaſineſs; and the wavering Con- 

ton of her Allies, made her fear great Inſurrections: for which Reaſons, ſhe had _ Capit. 

courſe to the uſual Remedy, in Times of great Danger. She nominated C. Mz- Bar. __ 

Ws to be 12 Dictator, and he choſe M. Foſlius, ſurnamed Flaccinator, for his Year of 

ncral of Horſe. The DiFator's Commiſſion was, contrary to Cuſtom, con- Rx O M E 

ed to the Execution of Juſtice, and extended only to his enquiring into Crimes (RY 

jnſt the State, and puniſhing them; but did not reach to the Command of the C Manws, 
| / bones Troops. Dictator. 


12 The Faſti Capitolini mention three Dictators abſolute Authority; QUASTIONUM EXERCENDARUM 
4 er another, under the Year of Rome 433. CAUSA. Livy has confounded theſe twoDitatorſhrps, 
l Livy is here again defeQive. Being deceived and made them but one, which he places under the Year 
iu bertect Memoirs, and incorrect Annals, he en- of Rome 439. Menin, was then, according to the 
. omits two of theſe Magiſtrates. That Cams Faſti Capitolini, elected Dictator a ſecond time, and 
un was one of the Didators for this Year, is Rome entruſted him with the whole Adminiſtration. 
Meltionable Matter of Fact, tho the Roman Hil She then promoted him RET GERUNDE CAUSA ; 
= lays not one Word of it. This is ſufficiently, and not in order to his an Enquiry into the 
po Row the Faſti Capitolini ; in which we find Crimes committed againſt the State; not N 0 

me Cars Manius promoted to the Hidbaror-  exercendarum cauſa, as Livy expreſles it: Fot that 
* ſecond time, fix Years after this 433 Year of was the Bufineſs of his firſt Di&ator ſhip, in the Year 
. n order to ſettle the Affairs of the Repub- of Rome 433. Thus the Latin Hiſtorian is doubly 
5 RE: GERUNDE CAUSA- 16, apul therefore miſtaken ; Ag, in making Cain, {Menins to have 
deen inveſted with the Aar Magiſtracy ſix been but once Dickator; and ſecondly, in miſplacing 
before, that he might adminiſter Juſtice with | his firſt Biczarorſbip, which was in the Year 43: 3; 

1 7 a bo 
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Year of Troops. However, the Terror of a Judge without Appeal, ſpread itſclf throw 
ROM E all Campania: and the Heads of the Conſpiracy of Capua, 
— with it, that they killed themſelves, to avoid Puniſhment. Among theſe Cong ö 
C. Mzxws, rators who puniſhed themſelves, are reckoned, ſeveral Caluvii, one Ovius, 
Novius; that is, ſome of the chief Nobility of the Country. And as it is com. 
mon for Perſons, who are charged with an extraordinary Commiſſion, to ſtretch 
their Power to its utmoſt Extent ; the Dictator interpreted his Orders to enquire 
into State-Crimes, to relate not only to the Capuans, but to all the Citizens of 
Rome in general, who had made any Attempr prejudicial to the publick Welty, 
Intrigues, ſaid he, are Treaſon againſt the Republick, which I have a Right ,, 
;þ. So that Informations were brought him againſt thoſe Aſſemblies which 
were held in City and Country, in order to canvaſs for the Offices in the Repyy. 
lick : and the Dictator countenanced theſe Proceedings, declaring, that his Power 
extended to all ſorts of Crimes againſt the State, and to all ſorts of Perſons, My. 
nius was a Plebeian, as well as his General of Horſe ; and his chief Aim ſeems t, 
have been levelled againſt the Nobility. A great Number of Patricians wer 
Cited to appear before him: and it was in vain for them to claim the Protection of 
Nothing could ſcreen them againſt an abſolute Powe 
As many as were accuſed, were ranked among Criminals : and this raiſed the 
Not only the Accuſed, but the whole Bog 
of the Nobility, retorted the Accuſation upon the Pleberans. Where is the M. 
ceſſity, ſaid they, for us to form Intrigues for obtaining great Employments ? (yp 
Birth alone leads us to them, if we are not prevented by Artifice. It is onh jy 
Novi homi- he common People, and * Upſtarts, to form Intrigues to raiſe themſelves. Is nit thi 
4 who uſurps a Power of condemning us, one of 
beians, who, notwithſtanding his judicial Authority, ought to be ranked anom th 
Criminals * As ſoon as his Dictatorſhip is expired, we ſball proſecute him, andhi 
And theſe Diſcourſes of the Nobility terrified the Dian. 
Not that he thought himſelf guilty ; but he was afraid his Reputation would if 
fer, by the Reports, which they began to ſpread abroad: and he therefore alen 
bled the People, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in this manner. All Rome in 
witneſs the Innocence of my paſt Conduct; and the Dictatorſhip, which has bn 
conferred upon me, is a notorious Proof of it. When I was choſen Dictator, 0 Rt 
gard was had to my Skill in the Art of War, as uſual ; all the Romans hu n 
View, was to place a Fudge at the Head of the Republick, who, being an Enn 
to Faction and Intrigue, could boldly enquire into the Miſdemeanors of bad Citivm 
But what has been the Conſequence? The Patricians immediately roſe up aguil 
the Commiſſion I bear; and you know well enough the ſecret Motive of their Opt: 
tion; tho it ill becomes me, in my preſent Station, to declare it, without full Ei 
dence. After this, the Nobles uſed their utmoſt Efforts, to avoid being tried al 
Tribunal; and were not aſhamed to have Recourſe to the Tribunes of the Pcoplh 
and appeal even to the old Enemies of their Faction, 
jected, they impeached my Conduct and Behaviour ; and have accuſed me, il 
Judge, of the ſame Crime of which they were conſcious themſelves. So true uh 
that they found it ſafer to have Recourſe to any thing 
And as for me, in order to prove, before the Gods and Men, that this laſt All Hi 
of the Patricians is groundleſs, and that it ought not to ſcreen them from the Ti 
they dread, I abdicate the Dictatorſhip. Being therefore now deprived o 
which protected me from any Citation to appear in a Court of Fuſtice, 


the Tribunes of the People. 


Murmurs of the Patrician Faction. 


Dictator Himſel 


Foſlius, in their Turn. 


and carrying it on to the Vear 439. In both theſe 
Promotions, Menius choſe Marcus Foſlins Flacci- 
zator for his General of Horſe; and Hiſtory like- 
wiſe informs us, that Luceria was taken twice by 
the Romans; once in the Year 433, which was Me- 
nius's firſt Diatorſhip; and again in the Year 43 

which was the Year in which he was D:&ator a 1 
cond time. So that the Reſemblance of the Names 
and Events of theſe two Vears, might probably lead 
Livy into this Miſtake and Omiſſion. Beſides, he 
himſelf makes Publius Sempronins, a Tribune of the 
People, ſay, in the Lear 443, that it was then ten 
Years fince Menizs was D:&ator, with an abſolute 
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44. 


were ſo much alarms; 


and one 
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Power only to make Enquiry into State Crimes 
ſettle the Diſorders which had crept in 11 * 
Nobility, QU&STIONUM EXERCENDARUM C2'M 
Whereas, if with Livy we place this Dick F 
the Year 439, it will ſcarce have been font 


before the Year 443. In order therefore to Mr 
this Space of ten Years, 
Menins's firſt Difatorſhip, 
9 5 9 er EXERCENDARUM CAUSA, 
ear 433; and place his ſecond, with W 
inveſted REI GERUND& CAUSA, to 
the Faſti Capitolini direct us. 


we muſt neceſſarily c 


which was * 1 


hich hel | 
the Year 4391 
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ive an Account of my Conduct. I here preſent myſelf before my Enemies, without Year of 

any Support, but my Innocence ; and let the Conſuls, when empowered by the Se- 2 5 E 
ute, try Foſlius, and me; and convince the whole World, that we have not made 
fe of our Offices to ſcreen ourſelves from Correction. 

Inos ſpake Menins; and immediately he and Foſſius reſigned their Offices. It Fuss, N 
js probable, That theſe domeſtick Broils recalled Papirius and Publilius from the Puiro, Con- 
Army; and That, after Maenus's Abdication, they appeared in Rome again, to reſtore ſuls. 
her Tranquility. The Dictator had deſired to have the Conſuls for his Judges, and 
the Senate granted them an extraordinary Commiſſion for that Purpoſe. The 
Cauſe of Mænius and Foſlius was heard; thoſe of the Nobility who appeared as 
Witneſſes againſt them, were examined; and upon a full Hearing, the two accuſed 
were acquitted in a very honourable Manner. | 

Ir is difficult to reconcile the Faſti Capitolini with Livy, or Livy with himſelf, Year of 
in this Place, without ſuppoſing that the Conſul Publilius likewiſe laid down the 3 2 
(onſulſbip, for the ſame Reaſon that Mens had abdicated the Dictatorſpip. He 5 "we 
had probably ſhewn ſome Warmth in Defence of Mænius, who was a Plebeian, as E. Payinis 
rell as himſelf ; and therefore the Nobility reproached him with having been guilty aca 
of Intrigues, in order to obtain the Offices with which he had been ſo often ho- 
noured. Tho Hiſtory does not poſitively declare, that Publilius did thus volunta- 
ily abdicate ; yet it is neceſlary to ſuppoſe it, in order to digeſt the Events of this 
Wear in a regular Order. At leaſt it is certain '3 that this Conſul, who was hated 
y the Nobility, ſubmitted to a Trial, and was acquitted of that Ambition, which 
yas laid to his Charge. And if it be true, which can ſcarce be doubted, that it 
yas in the Year of his Conſulſbip, it will follow, that he laid down his Office, be- 
ore he could be brought to his Trial. 415 ü 
F. VII. Tas Republick had then but one Conſul, the famous Papirius; and Year of 
herefore thought it neceſſary to chuſe a Dictator. Papirins could not nominate & © E 
imſelf to the Dickatorſpip; tho it was indeed abſolutely neceſſary for the State 
> continue the War with the Sammites. In order therefore to do his beſt in the L Corners 
reſent Circumſtances, he raiſed one to this ſupreme Dignity, who was a Man of Pig 
enſe, and without Ambition. 


L. Paririus 


This, I believe, was the ſame 15 Cornelius Lentu- Fa. Capit. 
s, who in the Camp in The Caudian Forks, had perſuaded the Roman Army to _ m 
we themſelves, by conſenting to paſs under the Toke, He choſe the Conſul Pa- 
Prius for his General of Horſe ; and thereby took a Man for his Second, who was 


finitely more able to conduct Armies, 


13 Livy having found the Account of Pablilias's 
rial, in the ancient Memoirs immediately after the 
ecree which was paſſed in favour of Minius, af- 
his D:@atorſhip; it is not to be wondered at, 
at he has placed both theſe things under. the Year 
o tho” they belong to the Year 433, which was 
enus's firſt Didtatorſhip, as we have obſerved in 
preceding Note. This ſecond Miſtake is a Con- 
uence of that beforementioned. Now the Year 
3 was remarkable, in that Publilius was then Con- 
nd Mænius Dictator, who were both formally 
d honourably acquitted of the Accuſations brought 
unſt them. It is therefore natural to believe, that 
Conſul Publilias, as well as the Dictator Menins, 
cated the Magiſtracy. It is well known, that 
the Conſule were ſupreme Magiſtrates, they were 
t ſubje&t to the Cenſure of the People, whilſt in 
ce. And therefore their Accuſers waited till 
ir Office was expired, before they brought them 
tie Tribunal of the People. 
4 Livy frankly owns, that ſome ancient Annals 
oned one Lucius Cornelius, who choſe L. Papi 
Curſor to be his General of Horſe, among the 
Utors of the Year 4 


ted whether theſe new Magiſtrates had not all 

daour of the Expeditions which were under- 
en 3Zainſt the Samnites, all the reſt of the Year 
duppoſing then, as we with ſome Probability 
0 a at the Conſul Publilius abdicated, we have 
ed the Honour of the following Events between 
us Cornelius 


Vol. II. 


3. And he at the ſame time 
ueles, that the Credit of ſome Memoirs made it 


the Dickator, and L. Papirius Cur- 


than himſelf. It is probable, he purſued 


for his General of Horſe, excluſive of Publilius. 
And here again, the Faſt: 252 confirm us in 
our Opinion. In them, the Dictatorſpip of Lucius 
Cornelius follows immediately after that of Caius 
Menins, in the ſame Year 433. All the Difference 
between theſe two Dictators was, that one was 
created to take the Reins of the Government into his 
Hands, REI GERUN DR CAUSA; the other, to in- 
quire into Crimes QS TION UM EXERCENDARUM | 
CAUSA. But why ſhould the M. chooſe a 
Dictator, if, as Livy ſuppoſes, the Conſult conti- 
nued -ſtill in their Office? We have' therefore, with 
Reaſon, left Livy, to conform ourſelves to the Faſt: 
Capitolini. We have made all theſe Reflections, 
only to give ſome Light to the Relation of thoſe 
F = 5, which are diſplaced, and confounded together, 
In £27Vy. | 8 11441 34 
I £2vy has not given us the Surname of Corne- 
lins, Who was promoted to the aan 4 nei- 
ther have the Faſti Capitolini preſerved his Name, 
or Preuomen. Some think it was one Cornelius 
Lentulus, who had been Conſul in the Year of Rome 
426; and this ConjeQure is confirmed, 'by the Sur- 
name of Caudiuus, which ſome of the Lentuli at- 
fected, after the Victory gained over the Samnites, 
near Caudium. At leaſt, ſome Authors have bor- 
rowed that Surname from thence. This is the ſame 
Lentulus, who in the Extremity to which the Ro- 
man Army was reduced, perſuaded the Cenſals to 
accept of the mortifying Conditions propoſed by the 
Samnres. © . ö a e rr ay 
8 Paziriuss 
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Year of Papirius's Advice in all Caſes; and that to the latter, were owing all the Vicgotie 
RON E of the Campaign. This we may judge of by this Circumſtance, which ought |, 
to be omitted, That Carnelius had not the Honours of a Triumph conferreq u 
L.Coxnsi.vs him: Which the Republick would have done, had he been the Author of the Ad 


Lenturvs, 


DiQator. 


Liv. B.g.c.13. no cntring Apulia. 16 Arpi, an ancient City, formerly founded by Dion 


Publilius; but he was probably miſled, by uncertain Memoirs. 


tions this City, B. 3. c. 11. Arpi aliquando Argos Hip- Etolis ſurgit ab Arpit 
Tium, . Dromede condeme, 2 Ar fis dn, 544. Dim 
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vantages, we are going to relate. I know Liun divides them between Papirius ad 


TnE new Dictator therefore, and Papirius under him, returned to the Am 
which they divided into two Bodies. Papirius, with his Detachment, marched 
towards Apulia, in order to lay ſiege to Luceria, where the 600 Roman Knizky 
given in Hoſtage, were detained Priſoners. The chief Aim of both the Genery 
was to deliver them: in order to which, it was neceſſary to divide the Forces of the 
Samnites. Cornelius therefore halted near Caudium, with the ſame Troops he hy 
delivered out of The Caudian Forks; and there kept the Enemy in play, whip 
Papirius marched a great way round, in order to come and fall upon Lug, 
Tho' Hiſtory has informed us, how this City became Roman; yet it has not told u 
in what manner it ſubmitted to the Sammtes. But it is at leaſt certain, that it gy 
not come under the Dominion of the latter, till after the Peace of Caudiun. l 
was doubtleſs offended, as many other Cities were, at the Breach of Faith of the 
Romans. The Continuance of the Dictator in Samminm, gave the Samnites ſys 
Uneaſineſs. Their General would very willingly have marched to the Relief g 
Luceria; but how could he leave his Country open to the Pillage of the Rona; 
or how could he take a long March, without having the Enemy in his Rear! l 
this Uncertainty, Pontius choſe to hazard a Battel, and try his Strength with th 
Romans. As ſoon then as the Samnites appeared in Battalia, the Dictator allen 
bled his Troops round his Tent, in order to exhort them to behave themſelyes i. 

liantly. But he in vain attempted to harangue them. The Soldiers demande: 
Battel with ſo much Earneſtneſs, and ſo great Clamours, that the Generals Di 
courſe was not heard. Their Deſires of Revenge animated them more, than te 
| General's Words could have done. As ſoon as they were in ſight of the Eneny, 
the Roman Soldiers themſelves preſſed their Enſigns to march faſter, that thy 
might engage the Enemy the ſooner. It was then cuſtomary to begin gener] de 
tions, with throwing Darts and Stones. But the Ardour of the Romans to igit 
was now ſo violent, that they neglected to begin the Charge that way. Tix 
threw down the Darts they had in their Hands, and; without Orders, immeditt 
drew their Swords. Then they ruſhed on the Enemy with an Impetuoſity, vid 
looked like Madneſs. The Legions were not diſpoſed in their uſual Order, at 
did they wait for the General's Commands; the Rage of the Soldiers ſupplicd Hence, 
Place of both. Yet their irregular Animoſity alone, did more than could ; 
been expected from the wiſeſt Conduct. The Samnite Army was put to the lu 
and did not fly to their Camp. They were afraid of being inveſted by hel 
rious Men, whoſe Attacks might more ſafely be avoided, than ſuſtained. S0 tl 
the diſperſed Samnites took the Road to Apulia, in order to relieve Luceru. i 
the mean time, the Di&Faror led his Troops into the Camp of the Vanquili 
where they put all the Samnites they found to the Sword, and made as grid 
Slaughter of them, as in the Battel. The whole Camp was ſacked and piltgi 
whatever the Soldiers could not remove, they broke in pieces, and thereby (pail 


more than they carried ofl. pans | 
H. VIII. PAPIRIUS, on his Part, having marched along the Sea-Codh 


and at firſt called Argyrippa, received the Romans without Oppoſition. Not 
Rome had entred into a_new Alliance with Arpi, or that the Apulians buy 
ceived any ſignal Benefit from the Republick ; but they were the old Eneme e th. 
the Sammres, their neareſt Neighbours, The latter, who inhabited the Mou 

and the Barbarity of whoſe Temper, favoured. of the Hardneſs of the Rock 
which they dwelt, often came down into the Plain of Arp;, made Incurlions a ; 


16 Stephens calls this City Lampe, and Argos Hip- Virgil ſhews us the Origin of this City, in 
53 and fays the latter 7 — Was given * by 15 Ex:id. 15% 55 9 
ounder, Diome des, King of Ætolia. Pliny men 


— 


r 
* 
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ead themſelves all over the maritime Countries, and committed Rapines in them, Year of 
& that theſe Apulians being Enemies to the Samnites, at once became Friends to * — — — 
the Romans; and this Diſpoſition of theirs, favoured Papirius's Deſigns. Had 111. 
there been a good, Correſpondence between the Inhabitants of Arps, and the Sam- a 
nites, the Roman Army could not have paſſed beyond, or even reached Luceria. jaw * 
Nay, it would perhaps have periſhed with Hunger 17 between Luceria and Arps. 
I; did not want much of it, as it was. As much as the Arpinates were Friends 
the Romans, the latter ſuffered a great deal, for Want of Proviſions, in their 
March to Luceria. This City itſelf was indeed in great Want; but it was ſoon 
ſupplied by the Samnites, who ſent Convoys of Proviſions thither. As for the 
Romans, they immediately laid Siege to it, They had no Proviſion, but what was 
brought from Arpz, which was able to furniſh them with only ſmall Quantities : 
and therefore, as the Infantry only were concerned in the Labours of the Siege, 
{ the Cavalry alone were employed in getting Proviſions. And theſe often re- 
turned loaded with only ſmall Sacks of Corn, and were ſometimes forced to quit 
them, upon the Approach of the Enemy, cither that they might be lighter for 
Irlight, or leſs encumbered in Action. 
So that the Dictator Cornelius Arrival at Luceria, after his Victory, was very 
ſeaſonable for Papiriuss Army. He let the Troops, commanded by his General 
of Horſe, carry on the Siege: whilſt he diſperſed his Legzons all over the Coun- 
try, intercepted the Convoys, which were going to the Beſieged, and facilitared 
the Conveyance of Proviſions to Papiriuss Army. The Samnites likewiſe had a 
Camp near Luceria. And when they found, That the Beſieged were reduced to a 
Want of every thing; That their Fatigugg were exceſſively great; and That it 
eemed impoſſible they ſhould hold out long; they then choſe to give the Beſiegers 
pattel. They collected all their Forces together, in order to fight; and Papirius 
lid not decline engaging with an Enemy ſo often overcome, and which was al- 
ways inferior to the Romans, in pitched Battels. But whilſt every thing was get- 
ing ready for a general Action, Embaſſadors arrived from the Tarentini, who had 
Went them to put a ſtop to Hoſtilities on both Sides. Theſe Embaſſadors had Con- 
erences ſometimes with the Romans, and ſometimes with the Samnites, and 
hreatned both, that they would declare themſelves. againſt that Nation, which 
hould obſtinately perſiſt in carrying on the War. Papirius was not a Man to be 
rrified with the Threatnings of Tarentum. But he nevertheleſs pretended to pay 
regard to them, and anſwered the Embaſſadors, That he would confer with the 
Dictator upon the Matter. And indeed, the two Roman Generals had a Confe- 
ence, but without ſo much as deliberating, whether they ſhould regard the Taren- 
ini; they only conſidered what Meaſures were moſt proper to be taken for the 


K. 


- - 
— — — ry 


Fomedes was the Brother of Meleager, who killed The Fruitfulneſs of the Soil of Arp; is pointed out 
e Caledonian Boar. For this Reaſon, the Arpi- by the Ear of Corn we ſee on the ſecond Medal, 
# placed the Figure of a Boar, with an Hunter's Which, as well as the other two, has this Inſcription, 
KU, on the Reverſe of the Medal above, to per- APMANQN. This ancient City, formerly one of the 
late the Memory of the Founder of their ty. moſt conſiderable of Soutb-Italy, was in Apulia, be- 
dort which we ſee on another Medal, alludes tween Laceria and Sipontum. We find ſome Foot- 
e the Birth of Diomedes, who was born at ſteps of it remaining to this Day, fix Miles from 
0 according to the Scholiaſt of Pindar, on the 19 5555 in the Place the Natives now call Ape, on 
tich de; or to the ſame Name of Argos Hippinm, the Banks of the Cerbalns, or Cervaro. 

= this Hero gave to his new Colony, perhaps in 17 Livys Words are, Inter Romam & Arpos ; 
our to his native City, which was called Argos i.e. between Rome and Arpi. But we think there 
| um, on account of its Studs, which furniſhed is a Miſtake crept into the Text of this Place; and 
_ with excellent Horſes: Horace explains the judge it more natural to read Liceria, inſtead 77 | 

4 ord Hippium, in this Line, ERKome; "Otherwiſe the Author's Reflection is childiſh. 

Prem dicit equis Argos, diteſque Mycenas. 1 th 07 19 ee 
4 Battel, 
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Year of Battel. When every thing was got ready, Papirius gave the Signal for the Ep. one 


RO M E gagement; which, among the Romans, was done, by hanging up a red Coat OVer the 
oc General's Tent. The Dif#ator, and his General of Horſe, had already ofen Wi four 
L.CoxxtLws up the Sacrifices uſual before a Battel. They had already conſulted the Aupurie tion, 
1 when the Embaſſadors of Tarentum came to them, and found the Romans " Diſc 
ready to march into the Plain. Papirius accoſted them, and with an Air Which As f. 
ſhewed them, how much Nome deſpiſed their Menaces, ſaid; Our Auguries , The. 
favourable ; and the Entrails of our Victims fhew, that the Victory will be yy, to ſol 

Tou ſee it; the Gods are for us. We are marching to meet the Enemy. Pajirix belpe 

was naturally a Man of Pleaſantry; and by this inſulting Raillery, mortified the It ſen 

Vanity of an inconſiderable People, who had Inſolence enough, to undertake p cctair 

mediate a Peace between two powerful Nations, at a time when Tarentun hu Milficclin 

much ado to ſupport herſelf under her domeſtick Difſentions. The Romans th his / 

marched out of their Camp without delay; and the Samnites were ſeized with, Miongue 

ſudden Fright at their Approach. They had no Expectations of a Battel , tg nder 

had they made any Preparations for it. Perhaps they deſired a Peace, or at 14 Mii: ch 
pretended to wait for one, in order to draw Tarentum into their Party, When hn / 

they ſaw the Romans drawn up in Battalia, they cried out; That they ref re. 
themſelves wholly to the Negotiation of the Tarentini; That they would not c, ih, 

unleſs their Lines were forced; That they had been decei ved, by the Hopes Paying ig 7 

had given them; and That they were reſolved to ſuffer any Extremities, rithy ere 15 

than render fruitleſs the Advances the Embaſſadors had made towards a Pun f thei 

The Roman Generals anſwered; That the ÞPearfulneſs of their Enemies wa Nins h 

Happy Omen of the Succeſs of the Romans; who had only one Prayer more to ni n the 

the Gods; which was, That the Samnites might not dare defend their Camp. s the 

-AFTER theſe Diſcourſes, the two Roman Generals divided their Troops, in ori: ic 527 

to begin their Attack on the Enemy's Entrenchments, in two different Plas, MWWittory 

Some of theſc brave Legionaries were employed in filling up the Ditch, othersn WMWTriun 

making a Breach in the Ramparts ; and all were equally animated by a Deſrd e A/ 
Revenge. Me are now, ſaid they, no longer in The Caudian Forks, into which w e con! 

were drawn by Artifice, and where it was eaſy to overcome us. The Succeſs fu. IX. 

Day depends on Valour only. We have now no Woods, and impenetrable Paſu h ecauſe 

break through. We have nothing but Ditches and Ramparts in our Way; M nor 

culties by no means unſurmountable by Roman Bravery. Which was no ſooner (id, hi chuſc 

but the Thing was done. The Entrenchments were forced. The Romans ati cho: 

Pieces both thoſe that reſiſted, and thoſe that fled. They gave no Quarter, cn dent! 

to thoſe whom they found diſarmed, or armed. Neither Men, Children, Sls WP Motc 

nor Beaſts, were ſpared. Not one ſingle Perſon would have eſeaped this tem eral 
Slaughter, if the Generals had not, by their Orders and Threatnings, forced Was | 

Soldiers, who. were thirſty of Blood, to leave the Entrenchments. They ſound paig 

a Retreat. And after the Troops were returned, the Generals found it neceſlay vit. £ 

addreſs themſelves to their Soldiers, in the following manner, in order to a ortan 
Liv.Bg.c.14. their Fury, and aſſwage their Thirſt of Vengeance, Jon cannot doubt, diu E HO 10 
lou. Soldiers, but your Leaders rejoiced as much as you, at the Deſtruction of l 0% 
perfidious Men: and have ſhewn as much Anger againſt the Samnites, as poulſii 7.85 

Ws m. 


By our Ardour in 1 Mar, we have given you ſufficient Proofs of ou i 
patience to revenge the Ignominy thrown on the Republick. And if we have WW re 5 
ſome miſerable Remains of the Enemy's Army, we were induced to it, wholly f 
 fengle Conſideration, that 600 of our Roman Knights are now detained as Hiſt 
in Luceria. We were afraid of reducing the miſerable People we beſiege to Dali 
l they ſhould raſhly reſolve to cut off ibe Heads of cheſt illuſtrious Citizev I *: ien 
the ſake of having the barbarous Pleaſure of ſacrificing them, before they. pon 
themſelurs. This Diſcourſe. ſatisfied the Legions. They were well pleaſed M or this 
their Commanders had put a Stop to their Fury, and ſaid, That they could wt | a, we 


too tender a Regard for the moſt illuftrious of the Roman Youth. * 3 105 
Nornixe now remained, in order to put a glorious End to the Campaig” es bim 
to take Luceria, and to ſecure the Fidelity of the Apulians, who had hitherto b Ane 
wavering. A general Council of War was therefore called, in which it Was cn ddl 


ſidered, Whether it was proper to purſue the Siege with all the Forces of oy 10 * 
Roman Armies, or to divide them, and continue their Attacks on the Cit) Ve Auth 
„ rn | | | | 4 5 


* 
WY 


Army, 5 : | 
one A Opinion prevailed. Cornelius marched away with Part of the Romans, R O NM E 


Diſcretion; others to capitulate, and all to enter into an Alliance with the Romans. Picat 


o ſome, even Pontius had ſhut himſelf up in it. And if ſo, theſe Succours only 2%. 
helped tO increaſe the Famine in Luceria; fo that it was ſoon obliged to capitulate. 
t ſent a Deputation to the Roman General, to offer him the 600 Roman Knights 
getained there as Hoſtages, in caſe he would raiſe the Siege. But Papirius was not 
nclined to be ſatisfied with ſo little; and with his uſual Raillery, gave the Deputies 
is Anſwer. The Samnites muſt have learnt from the Son of Herennius, how a 
oquered People ought to be treated. He thought it glorious to make them paſs 
nder the Yoke 3 and he ſhall therefore paſs under it himſelf. In ſhort, ſince Luce- 
ia chuſes rather to have this Condition impoſed upon her by us, than to zmpoſe it 
pon herſelf ; let her know, That all the Soldiers in ber Garriſon, ſhall leave their 
orſes, Arms, and Baggage behind them, and paſs under the Yoke. I am content, 
ith retaliating upon her, the Afront offered us at Caudium, without adding any 
bing to it. The Citizens of Luceria, who have not taken up Arms, may continue 
here in Safety. Theſe Conditions were accepted by the Lucerians; and 7000 
if their Soldiers paſſed under the Toke, with Pontius at the Head of them. Pa- 
ius had the Satisfaction, of thus retaliating upon him, the Ignominy he had caft 
n the two Roman Conſuls, and their Army: but what gave him moſt Pleaſure, 
Tas the Recovery of the Hoſtages, which the Conſuls, his Predeceſſors, had given 
dc Samnztes, for Securities for a ſhameful Peace. It may be affirmed, that no 
Witory, ſince that of Camillus, had delivered Rome out of greater Diſgrace; and 
Triumph was due to Papirius at his Return to Rome but he had fought under 
e Auſpices of another. He did not then 17 triumph, whatever Z7vy may ſay to Fi. Capit. 

e contrary : this Honour was reſeryed for him, till the next Year. 

g. IX. As ſoon as Papirius had led back his Troops to the City, Cornelius, doubtleſs, Year of 
cauſe his Time was expired, laid down the Dictatorſbip; and another Dictator R O N E 
Is nominated, probably, only to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, which were go 
chuſe new Magiſtrates, The Dictator was T. Manlius , ſurnamed Imperioſus. T. Manis 
choſe the late Conqueror Papirius ꝛ0, to be his General of Horſe; and that 1 
aently with the Good- will of the whole Republick, ſince Papirius was again : 
dmotcd to the Conſulſhip. He had been nominated Conſil the laſt Lear; but 

eral Changes had obliged him to act only a ſecond Part, almoſt all his time. 

was known to have been the main Spring of all the Tranſactions of the former 

mpaign ; but he had neither reaped all the Fruits, nor received all the Honours Year of 
it. Beſides, the Republick wanted fo great a General, to carry on a War of ROME 
portance. Papirius 2? was therefore declared Conſul the third time; and &. CART 
tus ?2 Cerretanus, who had been Conſul once already, was made his Collegue. L. Paris 
two Collegues, either drew Lots, what Province they ſhould take, in the next 338 
mpaign, or elſe agreed amicably upon it. At leaſt it is certain, that the Conſul axraxvs, 

lun marched towards 23 Ferentum, or Forentum, a City of Apulia, which was Conſul. 


5 The Silence of the Faſti Capitolini, as to this 
mph, is a ſtrong Proof againſt Levy. 

N Livy ſeems to have known as little of the 
orſoip of T. Manlins Torquatus, as of that of 


1 Menus, 
gueſs ſo; He had merited this 


At leaſt we 
ndion, by the Glory he had lately acquired. 
feſti Capitolini indeed don't give us the Sur- 
© of this General of Horſe; and for want of 
ice, we mult therefore have Recourſe to Con- 
tt. Pighius inclines to believe that this Paps- 
vas not the ſame who conquered the Sammites. 
ves him the Surname of Craſſus. But this is 
ws-work. 
according to Livy, ſome ancient Annals make 
* Papirius, 5 Manes, Conſul 
$ Year 434, and not Lucius irius Curſor. 


CR of the Faſt: Copitols leaves us 


no room to doubt of the Promotion of the latter to 
the Conſulſhip, which he now enjoyed a third time. 
This Office was the Reward of the Services he had 
done the Republick in reducing Luceria. Cuſpiui- 
an is therefore miſtaken, in giving him the Surname 
of Mugillanus. 

22 In ſeveral Editions of Livy the Name of this 
Conſul is disfigured. In ſome he is called Amilizs, 
in others Aurelius; which are the Miſtakes of the 
Copyilts. | i 

23 Ferentum was formerly a City of Apulia Peu- 
cetia, a little beyond Vennfiam ; ſo that Mount 
Jultur, a Part of the Apennines, lay between theſe 
two Cities. According to this Verſe of Horace, 


a . Re HAR 

Pingue tenent hamiles Ferenti, 
Ferentam ſtood in a Valley. It is now called Frorenzg. 
1 then 
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Year of then ſubject to the Samnites, or at leaſt in Alliance with them: and one 
' ROME was ſufficient to put him in Poſſeſſion of it. The conquered Samnites who ha 

c . retired to Ferentum, ſurrendered at Diſcretion to the Conſut, who took Hoſtag, 
L” Parmws to ſecure the Fidelity of the Inhabitants. | | 
Cuxz0s, Q IN the mean time, Papirius was already arrived before Satricum. This ci 
AvLivs Ca 4 4 openly declared for the Samnites, after the Affair of The Caudian Forks, thy 


RET ANus, 


Conſuls. 


Faſt. Capit. 


Lis. B. 9. e. i9. it is at leaſt certain, that no General in Itah, in his time, equalled him ig KY 


Authors of the Revolt. However, both Parties now agreed, that it was very necclay 


But the Friends of Rome, on the other hand, did ſomething more. They utt 


were Cut in pieces, by the Troops which had been brought into the City, Th 
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Batte 


enjoyed the Privileges granted to the Citizens of Rowe. Not content with havine 
aſſiſted the Sammites in ſurprizing Fregellæ, it had likewiſe received them; 2 
as it was not far from Rome, had opened the Enemies of the Republick, a Wy 
into the Center of her Dominions. It was therefore neceſlary to puniſh the te. 
bellious Satriceni, and take this advantageous Poſt from the Samnites. Papirug 
appeared before Satricum with his Troops; and his Name alone filled theſe faith 
leſs Friends with Terror; upon which, they employed all their Thoughts yy 
preſerving themſelves from the Deſtruction with which they were threatned, h 
order to appeaſe the Conſul, they ſent a Deputation to him, which was reccing 
with that haughty Air, which Papirius very well underſtood how to aſſume, why 
he treated with Rebels. Expect, ſaid he, to receive no Favour at my Hand, ji 
you either deliver up to me, or put to death, the Samnite Garriſon you have rein 
into your City; Nor preſume to appear any more in my Preſence, till my Orders oy 
obeyed. Theſe Words filled the Jatricant with more Terror, than the Siege pi 
which they were threatned. Nevertheleſs, they ventured to repreſent to the (u. 
ſal, that it was difficult for them to put his Commands in Execution. Flow an 
we, ſaid they, compaſs the Deſtruction of ſo many Samnites, as we have dnl 
into our City? Ast Advice, replied Papirius, with his uſual Vivacity and lng. 
nuity, of thoſe who engaged you to receive more Strangers among you, than jn 
have Citizens, Before they withdrew, the Deputies promiſed to report the Afit 
to their Senate; and deſired leave to return to the Dictator's Camp, to biz 
their Anſwer. This the Conſul made ſome difficulty of granting; but at leg 
complied. | | 

SAT RICU MM was divided into two Factions. One conſiſted of thoſe, ni 
were faithful Subjects to the Roman Republick, and who had been concerncl u 
ſee their Countrymen deliver themſelves up to Strangers. The other was matt iy 
of thoſe, who were Malecontents with reſpe& to Rome, and had been the ſeitow 


to ſatisfy the Conſul, and obtain a Peace of him; and in order to this, the Ned 
thought it would effectually reconcile Papirius to them, if they informed him belare 
hand of the Departure of the Samnites, who were to leave Satricum the next Dyj 
the Place being really unable to ſuſtain a Siege. They likewiſe let him knov, H 
what Gate they were to march out, that he might wait to intercept till 


duced the Romans into the City, and put the Conſul in Poſſeſſion of one of 
Gates. And the General made his Advantage of both the Information and Il 
rendry. A Detachment of Romans hid in Woods, by his Orders, fell ſuddenly 
thoſe Samnites, who came firſt out of Catricum, whilſt thoſe who were hindu 


the Treaſons of the two Factions made the Romans Maſters of the Place, vi 
they took Poſſeſſion of, without the Fatigues and Expence of a Siege. Pan 
entered Satricum as a conquered City. He informed himſelf of the Auchors ( 
the Revolt; and ſuch as he found guilty, were firſt whipped with Rods, and thi 
beheaded by his Lictors. Thus ended the Conſul Papirius's Campaign. That! 
the former Year was indeed more glorious than this; but he did not rec 
Honours of a Triumph till now, on The tenth of the Calends of September. 

Romans thought themſelves indebted to him for the Services he had done! 
Country the laſt Year; and rejoiced to ſee him enter Rome, with all the 7 J 
due to a Man who had recovered the Luſtre of the Roman Name, after it wy 
obſcured by the Sammites. The Fame of this great Man is celebrated by 4 _ 
Writers of his Nation. It is pretended, that if Alexander the Great, who j 
then dead, had come to attempt the Conqueſt of Italy, Papirius would have w 
a proper Hero, to have oppoſed the Conqueror of A/ia. But be that a8 . 


- 
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or in Courage. The Surname of Curſor was hereditary in his Fa- Year of 
He was ROME 


CCCCXXXIV, 


of Body or Mind, o 8 ; 
mily; but he likewiſe perſonally merited it, by his Swiftneſs in running. 


; Man of a tall Stature, and majeſtick Mein. And as he was always in Motion, 
-ontinual Exerciſe gave him a great Appetite, and no Man eat more, or drank ſo E. Paris 
nach as he; and he was indefatigable in military Labours. The Armies he com- doris Ces. 
manded were often harraſſed, by the fatiguing Duties he required of them. But zzraxvs, | 
be himſelf bore a Part in them, like the meaneſt of the Soldiers; and yet the Conſul- 
strength of his Conſtitution was not abated by the ſevereſt Fatigues. He kept his 

Troops continually in Action. It is ſaid, that his Cavalry one Day deſired a little 

Reſpire after an Expedition, in which they had ſucceeded ; and he pleaſantly an- 

fwered, Mith all my Heart; nothing is more juſt. I excuſe you from careſſing your 

Horſes, or putting your Hanas round their Necks, when you diſmount. Tou may 

care yourſebves this Trouble. Such was the Great Papirius! He gave himſelf up 

lucceſſively to Pleaſure and Labour: But his Pleaſures never made him forget his 

Duty. And as great a Captain as he was, we ſhall now ſee Rome let him lie idle 

for ſome time; and ſhall not find him appear upon the Stage again, till he comes 

to experience the unaccountable Humour of the People, in their Judgments. 

g. X. Tax Conſuls who ſucceeded the illuſtrious Papirius, were two Men, who Year of 
had never yet been raiſed to this firſt Dignity. The one was 24 L. Plautius, ſur- ROME 
amed Venno; and the other that M. Foſſius Flacccinator, whom the Nobility had, a (IR 
ittle while ago, accuſed of canvaſſing illegally for Offices. Theſe reaped the Fruits L. Pravrius 
f the Victories which Papirius had gained. Deputies came to Rome from a great SOON. 
Number of the Samnite Cities, to entreat the Romans to admit them into an Al- Maron, 
lance with them, as formerly. It is caſy to judge, with what Joy the Senate ſaw Conſuls. 
theſe haughty Enemies humbly proſtrating themſelves at the Feet of the Conſcript 
Withers: And the latter were ſoon wrought upon by the Prayers and Proſtrations 

ff the Famnites; but it belonged to the People, to judge of Affairs of Peace and 
War. The Deputies were therefore referred to the Tribunal of the Comitia; and 
here they found Men more intractable than in the Senate. The People long de- Liv. B.. c. 20 
piſed their Intreaties, and were unmoved at their Complaints; tho' they were very 
Farneſt and importunate in their Sollicitations. But at length the Romans, more 
o get rid of their Importunities, than out of any regard to them, granted them, 

Wot indeed the Renewal of an Alliance they had ſo often broken already, but a 
ruce for two Years. The Caudian Legions, which were a Part of theſe Aſſemblies 

Wi the Roman People, were too much exaſperated, to grant them a laſting Peace. 
Tux Conſul Plautius led an Army into the Field, to carry on the Reduction of Died. Sic. B. 
Fulia; where he ſpread ſo much Terror, that the two Cities of 25 Teanum, and *. 
anuſium 25, to prevent their being pillaged, ſurrendered to the Romans, and gave 
hem Hoſtages. Capua was ſo divided by inteſtine Seditions, that it was not in a 
ondition to govern itſelf ; and therefore the Capuans deſired the Romans both to 

Ive them an Head to govern them, and new Laws to keep them in order. Then 

ic Romans firſt turned Campania into a Roman Præfecture, and ſent thither a 

refect to govern it. All the Cities the Republick had ſubdued were not put up- 

I the ſame Foot. Some were called Colonies, ſome Municipia, and ſome Præ- 


S : — = „ 


[24 The Faſti Capitolini give us the Prenomina, 
anes, and Surnames, of theſe two Conſuls entire. 
t ſeveral Authors have much disfigured them, for 
ant of conſulting this ancient Record. | 

2f Teanum was the firſt City to be ſeen in Apa- 
5 35 it ſtood on the right Banks of the River 
ee, which is ſuppoſed to be the preſent Fortore. 
is City was called Teanum Apulum, to diſtinguiſh 
tom another Teanum, in the Country of the Si. 
am. We have already ſpoken of it, under the 
me of Tearum Sidicinum. The Teanum here 
bien of, ſtood, according to Strabo, B. 6. near 
bunt Garganzs, not far from two Lakes, which 
new called Lago di Varano, and Lago di Leſi- 
5 There are ſome Ruins yet to be ſeen, ten Miles 
m the Mouth of the Frento, which are thought to 
te Remains of Teanum Apulum. Holſtenius 


urs this City ſtood near the Place now called Ci- 
„ by the Natives. | 


\ 


eng 


| 


6 Old Cannſuur, now Canoſa, ſtood 25 Stadia, 


that is, 3125 Geometrical Paces, above Cannæ; with 
which tome Authors have way =o 21 confound- 
ed this City of Canuſium. They did not conſider, 
that Livy, B. 22. ſpeak of the latter as a City ſur- 
rounded with Walls; and of the former, as a Town 
famous for nothing but-the total Defeat of the Ro- 
maus by Hannibal. Canufium was not far from the 
Sea, according to Strabo, B. 6. and Philoſtratas ſays, 
that Herod of Athens, who lived in Aarian's Time, 
conveyed ſweet Water to this City, thro? ſubterra- 
neons Canals, for the Convenience of the Inhabi- 
tants. Diomedes was thought the Founder of it. 
Horace, ſpeaking of the People of Canuſium, gives 
them the Epithet of bilingues; Cannfini more bilin- 
gin, Sat. 10. B. 1. becauſe they ſpoke both Greek and 
atin.  Dicebantur bilingues quia utebantur Greco 
& Latino ſermone ; unde torus ille tractus olim Mag- 
»a Grecia dicka eft. For this Reaſon, the whole 
8 ſays Horace's Commentator, was called 
Great Greece. e | 
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ROM E being ſubject to the Roman People, were, as it were, ſo many little Republic! 
modelled after the Plan of Rome. The Municipia kept their old Laws, 


CCCCXXXV. 
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Year of fectures. The Colonies choſe their Governors out of their own Inhabitangs 


» And 


) 
and 90. 


I. Pavrws yerned themſelves by the Cuſtoms they had among them; before they became 5 


ṼNxo, 


FosLius FLAc- man. 


CINATOR, 


Conſuls. 


Liv. B.. c. 20. 
D. Sic. B. 20. 


Faſt. Capit. 


You of 


ROM E ſuls were 
CCCCX XXI. Bubulcus. 


BarxBULa, Ju- 
nivs BRUTUS 


BuBuLcu?, 


Conſuls. 


Liv. B.. c. z0. 


Municipia. The Prefe 


The Præfectures 27 were in a worſe Condition than either the Col 
As ſent to them annually from Nome, had a Power 

changing their Laws, and wholly ſwallowed up all the Authority of the other |; 
giſtrates. Some of theſe Præfects were choſen by the Roman People ; an * 
received their Commiſſion from the Prætor of Rome, and were, properly ſpeakire 


no more than his Subſtitutes in the Provences. To this time, the Republick hi. 


not eſtabliſhed Præfects in any Country. But the Diſcord of the 25 Capuans gy, 
her Room to make a new Inſtitution for Campania: And afterwards, the Romany 
eſtabliſhed this Form of Government in ſeveral Parts of 1taly, However, it ſeems 
probable, that either in order to make the Campani ſome Sort of Amends 
their Liberty, which they had voluntarily given up, or rather, in order to kee 
them to their Duty, Rome erected a new Roman Tribe, in their Country, and di. 7 

led it the Falernian Tribe, doubtleſs from the Name of the Hill Falernus. 15 
ſeſſed the delightful Plains which ſurrounded that Hill. Another Tribe was 16 
eſtabliſhed on the Borders of the 27 Ufens, which was therefore called Ufentin, 
So that the Romans now firſt had thirty one Tribes, which all had a Right of $y 


frage, in the Comitia by Tribes. 


Ir generally belonged to the Cenſors to create Tribes. Theſe were at pref 
L. Papirius Craſſus, and Caius Mænius, who likewiſe ſignalized their Office, by 
a Cenſus, and a Luſtrum, which was the 25* ſince their Eſtabliſhment. It is yey 
probable, that the Number, now taken, of Men fit to bear Arms, amounted x 
leaſt to 250000; ſince Li, ſpeaking of the Soldiers at this time, makes then 
amount to that Number; tho' he does not expreſly mention this Luſtrum. 

F. XI. Tris happy Year was followed by another as proſperous. The new Cy 
2. Anilius, ſurnamed Barbula, and one 

The latter was indeed of the ſame Family as the famous Brutus, th 
Q. Ems firſt Conſul of Rome, who had expelled the Tarquins; but he was deſcended aj 
from a collateral Branch of it, which was Plebeian. When the two Ct 
entered upon their Office, they found Apulia almoſt ſubdued. The Inhabitat 
given the Romans Hoſtages, as Pledges of 
their Fidelity, and whoſe Example had pacified almoſt all the reſt of pul, ai 
drawn them off from the Samnites) hoped they ſhould therefore obtain the bettt 
Terms of the new Conſuls. They flattered themſelves, that the great Services ti 


of 30 Teanum, (who had the laſt Year 


27 Feſta: ſays there were two Sorts of Prefec- 
tures. One, governed by Prefeds, who were cho- 
ſen by the Roman People, to whom that Right be- 
longed ; and another, whoſe Prefeds received their 
Commiſſion from the Prætor, who appointed them 
to adminiſter Juſtice in his Name, .and according to 
the Roman Laws. So that the Cities which were 
reduced to Præfectares, were entirely ſubject to the 
— of Rome, and no Regard was had to their 
ormer Privileges. Neverthelefs, in order to preſerve 
ſome Appearance of a Republick, they ſtill continued, 
with the Conſent of the Roman People, to chooſe 
themſelves Ædiles, a Sort of Magiſtrates, whoſe Of- 
fice was like that of Mayors or Aldermen. They 
were to inſpe& the Streets, Ways, Edifices, and 
Proviſions. The Inhabitants of a City which was 
a Prefedare, had alſo the Privilege of chooſing 
themſelves a Quæſtor, or Receiver of the publick 
Money. To which Ulpiar and Feſtus add, that 
they had a Right of baving Markets every nine 
Days. Præfecturæ appellantur ex eo quod in diver- 
Jos regionibus Magiſtratus ad Coloniaram juriſdickio- 
uem mittere ſoliti ſunt, Etenim in Italia Præfecturæ 
vocabantur, in quibus & jus dicebatur, & nandine 
ebantur, neue tamen Mo iſtratus ſuos babebant, 
in eas Prefect mitielantur. Ulp. More- 
over, the Office of Prefed? expired at the End of 
the Year, as thoſe of Conſuls, Pretors, &&sc. did at 
Rome. Nor muſt we forget, that the Prefedares 


4 : 


they had forfeited by their Unfaithfulneſs. 


far 
iſel: 


It poſ. BA did 
their 
publi 

nor 
to th 
priva 

frons, 


Junius Brutus, ſurnand 


enjoyed more or fewer Privileges, according wt 
Offence they had 75 the Republick. They vt 
ſometimes reſtored to their ancient Privileges, al 
the Rights of a Roman Colony, or Manicipinm, fi 


28 Capua was indeed the firſt City which hi de 
Title of a Præſecture given it by the Republid; 
but it muſt be granted, that Tarquin had introduc 
much the ſame Sort of Government in Cd 
which he had forced to ſurrender to him, Tbe Rin 
ſays D. Hal. B. 3. diſarmed the Inhabitants of 8 
City, and in order to keep them to their Duty, 
Arunx their Governor, in the Quality of a Pr 

29 The Hens, now the Aufente, diſcharged il 
into the Sea, not far from Terracina, on the WF 
fines of Latium. 1 

o Inſtead of the Inhabitants of Teanum, 1 

ords are, Theates Apuli; i. e. The Inbabiim 
Theate in Apulia. Probably the Coppilts mil% 
in taking the Word Theates for Teanenſcs. q 
certain, the City of Theate was not in Apalu * 
Territory was Part of the Canton of the Mal 
in The Hither Abruzzo. It is ſurely no cal wr 
to believe that Livy was guilty of ſuch grob int 
takes in Point of Geography. Beſides, if "Y Laino, at 
meant the City of Theate, he would not be be A 
the Word Theates, but rather that of Tea amy in K. 
Gronovins and Sigonins have very judicioul miles, det 


ſerved. 


Vor. II 
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done, would procure them ſo much regard from the Romans, as to prevail on Po -2#-of 


CCCCXXXVI. 
WY Yd 


Q Amilivs 


BarBULa, Ju- 


| pig — to leave them upon an Equality; that is, to admit them among her Friends, 


and not to make them a Part of the Demeſnes of the Republick. But Rome did 
not think proper to grant all that was deſired. They indeed were ranked among 
me Friends of the Roman People, but with ſome Dependence upon them; and, if uus prurus 
1 may be permitted to gueſs, Rome obliged them to furniſh their Contingent of +a 
Troops for the Roman Armies, as the other Allies did. Forentum was now the en, 
only Town left unſubdued in Apulia. It was a ſtrong City, ſituated a little above 
11 Acherontia. After Junius Brutus had made ' himſelf Maſter of it, he led his 
Troops into Lacania. There the two Conſuls joined their Forces, fell upon 
32 Nerulum together, and took that important Place by Aſſault. Thus the Ro- 
mans enlarged their Conqueſts, after the Adventure of The Caudian Forks; and 
ſurrounded the Samnites, their eternal Enemies, with the Nations they brought 
into Subj ection to Rome. The Dominion of the Romans began likewiſe to extend 
ſelf, in ſeveral Parts of Italy. Capua had deſired the Republick to give her a 
Prefect, and Laws; and the Antiates had followed her Example. The latter, 
dillatisfied with the ill Conduct of their City, and the continual Quarrels among 
their Magiſtrates, had recourſe to Rome. Their Requeſt did Honour to the Re- 
publick, and it was therefore granted. Antium was not indeed made a Præfecture; 
nor was any one ſingle Perſon ſent thither, to give her new Laws. This was left 
to the Care of the Patrons of the Colony. It was then cuſtomary, not only for 
private Families, but likewiſe for Cities, and whole Provinces, to have their Pa- 
trons, which were often taken out of the principal Nobility in Rome. The Pa- 
trons of the Municipia, were generally of the Families of thoſe Conſuls, who had 
conquered them: and the Protectors of the Colonies were the Children of thoſe, 
who had received the Commiſſion to plant them. And the Laws and Regula- 
tions, by which the Magiſtrates of the Antiates were to govern them, were given 
them by theſe Patrons. | 0 . | | 
F. XII. TowarDs the End of their Year, Barbula and Bubulcus preſided in the Year of 
omitia which elected new Conſuls, who were P. 33 Nautius, and M. Popilins, ROME 
ut almoſt as ſoon as they entred upon their Office, they were obliged, contrary << 
o Cuſtom, to nominate a Dictator. Perhaps the People had but an indifferent P. Naurius, 
WD pinion of their Ability in warlike Affairs. At leaſt it's certain, they did not ap- 2/5 5 hn 
ear at the Head of Armies; but continued in Rome all the time of their Ad- : 
( iniſtration. L. Amilius, who was nominated Dictator, and who choſe L. Year of 
i WF #/v:u5 for his General of Horſe, received the Command of the Roman Legions, R O M E 
f mediately from the preceding Conſuls. The Dictator began his Expeditions = 
ich inveſting the City of 34 Saticula. It was in Campania, and by the Right the L. Amunws, 
i 0/4775 had acquired over that Province, belonged to them. But its Neighbour- Pictator. 
od to the Samnites, had drawn it into the Party of theſe Enemies of Rome: and 
ee Danger this City, now in Alliance with them, was in, drew the Sammites out 
chat Inaction, in which they had continued, during the two Years of the Truce 
u lich had been granted them. The Roman Hiſtorians wrongfully accuſe them of 
reach of Faith, in this Caſe : the Time of the Ceſſation of Arms was expired. 
ſides, the Romans were come to lay Siege to a City in Alliance with Samnium. 
he Samnites therefore raiſed a great Army; and came and encamped near the 
nan Camp. As for Saticula, it was well provided with Men and Proviſions. 
o that, all things conſidered, the Enemy was equal in Strength to the Dicrators 
my. The Troops which defended the City, and which came to force them to 
ule the Siege, appeared formidable to the Romans themſelves. The wiſe Ami- 


ing to the fabulous Traditions of thoſe Times, re- 
ceived the Palladium from Diomedes, and conveyed 


31 The City of Acherontia in Apulia, is now ge- 
tally called Chirenza, or Cirenxa; but ſome call 


He and Agerenza. 

3 This ancient City, which CIuver calls Epiſco- 

% Hood near the River Siris, or Senno. Holſte- 

* proves by the ancient /zizeraries, that it ſtood 

7Wainſt the Apennines, near the River Laut, now 
420, and the Place now called Rotunda. 

13 The Nautian, was a conſiderable Patrician 

my in Rome, Varro, in his Book of the Trojan 
mes, derives it from one Naxtes, who, accord- 


Vor, II. 


it to Azeas, whom he had followed in his Travels. 


The Popilian Family ſeems to have been Plebeian. 


At leaſt, it was then always cuſtomary to take one 
of the Conſuls out of the Plebeians. 

Saticula ſtood on the Frontiers of Samnium 
Bhs Campania, at a little Diſtance from Saeſſula, 
towards Mount Tifata; Cluver thinks it was not 
far from a City now called Caſerta, which ſtands 
upon an Eminence”. HS nt” 


r 


lius's 
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Year of lius's Deliverance from the Danger which threatned him, was wholly Owing t 
ROM E his Skill and Precautions. As he was apprehenſive, that the Enemy would attack 
CCCCXXXVIL. him on both Sides, he choſe convenient Poſts, and faced both the Samnites oy 
L” A115, the Beſieged, in caſe they ſhould make a Sally. And indeed the Enemy marches 
Diftator. Gut of their Camp, and the Saticulani, at the ſame time, came out of their Ci 

endeayouring to join them, and ſurround the Romans; but they found them ee, 
where upon their Guard. The Battel was indeed doubtful, on the Side of Ki 
Samnites; and the Dictator was diſtreſſed by the Number of his Enemies: bit 
the Body of Troops he had appointed to act againſt the Saticulani, gained greg 
Advantage over them. The timorous Garriſon did not hold out long againſ the 
Beſicgers ; they fled within their Walls for Refuge. And then «© /Zmilins can; 
with his whole Army, and fell on the Jammites, who had got ſome Advantage 
over the Roman Legions. But at length, the Victory declared for the latter; 10 
tho it was ſomewhat late firſt, it was ſo complete and durable, that the Enemy 
was diſcouraged by it. The Samnites fled in Diſorder ; returned to their Camp; 
and after they had lighted great Fires in it, to conceal their Decampment, the 
marched out of it in the Night, and left the Dictator to continue the Siege he 
had begun. Nevertheleſs, the Place made a long Reſiſtance. e /Zmilins in yin 
attempted to make himſelf Maſter of it; his Dictatorſbip expired, before Saria 
was taken. 
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Year of F. XIII. TIE Romans had then taken up a new Cuſtom, which J cannot ere a 
KY 4 4 count for, of not ſuffering any but Dictators to command their Armies. It c us, 
not be ſaid, that the new Conſuls were Men unexperienced in War. They wer ough 

L. Partzws the ſame Papirius Curſor, and Publilius Philo, who had more than once triumphed een f. 


CursoR, 


PunLitivs. over the Samnites, and who were now 35 both choſen Conſuls, the fourth tine 
Pr1Lo, Con- The Injuſtice the Romans did them, was thought ſo incredible by Z7vy, that ke 


es h.: 
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* Ceit has omitted both their Names. At leaſt, if we examine his Words only, we ſl eproat 
ander this be apt to imagine, that the Republick was ſolely governed by a Dictator, all ths iWon. | 
Tear. Year. But it is certain, Rome choſe two Conſuls of diſtinguiſhed Merit, probaby, Mot, a: 
on purpoſe to give them the Mortification, of having no Part in the War. Ny, Bm»: 
a Man was raiſed over the Head of the great Papirius, who could not but be ts Her the 
Year of implacable Enemy. This was the ſame Q. Fabius Maximus, whom he had pul Ne Roy 
82 cuted ſo far, as to have endeavoured to make him loſe his Head, for having fogt ral, a 
a Bartel, (in which he was victorious) contrary to his Orders. Fabius was nam Neaſed 
+ Fans, Dittator, doubtleſs by the Conſuls of the preceding Year, and he ſet out to fi irvivec 
Diaator. the Conqueſt of Saticula; whilſt the two greateſt Generals in the Republick as edien 
tinued ingloriouſly, and in a manner out of Office, in Rome. Such Mortiic Act 
w tions are often given to Men of the greateſt Merit, in popular Governments, He Cr 
Lie. By c tex he had choſen Q. Aulius Cerretanus for his General of Horſe, the new Diffun Arr. 
led a Reinforcement, to carry on the Siege, which had been long begun. As fool ga renew 
as he arrived in the Camp, he received the Command of the Legions, not fron WWtle tim 
the Conſuls, but ¶Amilius the Dictator, whoſe Office was expiring. No ſoolt ult; fo 
had the Ramen Army changed its General, but the Sammites returned, to attcnfiſ<mics, 
the Deliverance of Saticula. They had already experienced the Valour and Abi” 77 
of c/Emilius; and after having been beaten by him, had fallen upon 3* Pffügtwerly 

a City in Alliance with the Romans. They had laid Siege to it, in order to recon d it, 
an Equivalent for Saticula, which they feared would be loſt. But upon Faul tho! 
Arrival, they abandoned their Enterprize upon Pliſtia, and came to try tagte at h 
Strength with the new General. However, Fabius was not alarmed, at the 9% e Treac 
Number of the Troops, the Samnite General brought with him; he rather {cn whi 
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35 Diodorus Siculus, B. 19. reckons Quintus Po- Papirins Curſor, one of the Conſuls. He ſeem" 
#:1:45 to have been now made Conſul the ſecond intend by it, that the Son of the latter was pot p 
time, in this Year. 438. And we find the ſame Miſ- ed to the Conſular Dignity. We have followed! 
take in The Greek Tables, which give Papirins's Faſti Capitolini ; a decilive Authority, ain, 
Collegue the Surname of Lena, with the Addition Variations and Uncertainties of ancient and mo 
of II. to ſignify the ſecond time. This was the Annals. | [in 

Surname of Popiſiun, who was Conſul the preced- 36 If there be no Miſtake in the Text of 11 
ing Lear. The Reſemblance of theſe two Names, this City of Pliſtia, and its Situation, are ute 
Fopitius and PoBLILIUS, as we read them in the known. Clever thinks we ought to read 71 
Faſti Capitoliui, probably occafioned this Miſtake of 5. e. the City of Pleſtina, in the Count!) ” g 
the Annaliſts, or Copyiſts. Cafodorus is miſtaken Marfi. But it is no eaſy matter to determine 
in making Lucius Papirius Junior, and not Lucius Affair. > OY 
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o neglect them. He continued his Attacks on Saticula, and only placed ſome Year of 
zodies of Guards round his Trenches, to cover them. And this Security of the 82 4 E 
Mifator emboldened the oͤamnites, to come and inſult the Roman Camp, with only 
ew Squadrons. Aulius, who commanded the Roman Cavalry, continued in it, * ber ogy 
whilſt Fabius employed the Infantry before the Place. The Enemy Was alteady ar- op wiring 
rived at the Gates of the Camp, when Aulius, with the Roman Knights, made a 
ally of his own Head, and hazarded a Battel, without conſulting the D/&ator. 
his was a Want of Deference, like that which Fabius himſelf: had been guilty 
b long before he was Dictator. The ill Example he had formerly given, was 
oy followed by one of his own Subalterns. Aulius at firſt repulſed the Enemy 
but the Samnite General rallied his Troops, revived their Courage, and led them 
back to the Charge, which proved fatal to him. Aulius, who diſcerned him 
kmong the Enemies, and knew him by his Stature, ran to him, with his Lance 
yelled, and managed his Horſe with ſo much Dexterity, that he laid him dead on 
he Ground, with the firſt Stroke. It generally happens, that the Death of a Ge- 
ieral puts the whole Army into Diſorder, But the Samnites neither gave them 
elves up to Deſpair, nor fled; they took Courage, and thought of nothing but 
cyenge. The General of the Roman Horſe had raſhly penetrated too far into 
he Squadron, which guarded the General he had killed. He was all at once ſur- 
unded with Enemies, who all threw their Darts at him only. But the Samnzres 
ave a Brother of their General-the Glory of revenging his Death. He diſmounted 
Julius, and being full of Rage, ſtabbed him after he had fallen. It was then 
bought a ſingular Honour, to get Poſſeſſion of the Body of a General, who had 
en ſlain in the Battel. His Spoils were erected into a Trophy. And the Sam- 
res had very like to have gained the Advantage over the Romans, of carrying 
f the General of Horſe. But the Roman Knights freed Rome from ſo terrible a 
eproach, They inſtantly diſmounted, and formed themſelves into a cloſe Batta- 
on. It was cuſtomary for the Roman Horſe to fight either on Horſeback, or on 
dot, as there was Occaſion. This Example of the Romans was followed by the 
mites, but with very different Succeſs. The Roman Cavalry, which Way ſo- 
Wer they fought, were invincible, and ſuperior to that of the Samniteg. So that 

e Roman Knights, now become Foot-Soldiers, recovered the Body of their Ge- 
ral, and carried it back to their Camp, both grieved at having loſt Aulius, and 
aſed with having reſcued his Body out of the Enemy's Hands. Had that General 
Wrvived his Victory, Fabius would not well have known how to puniſh his Diſ- 
Pedience. He would infallibly have been reproached, either with having ſuffered 
Act of Diſobedience to have eſcaped unpuniſhed ; or with having puniſhed the 
me Crime in another, which Rome had pardoned in hin. 

AFTER the Loſs of the Battel, the Sammites retired towards Pliſtia, in order 
renew the Siege of it. Fabius purſued that of Saticula, with Vigour, and in a 
tle time, it capitulated. The Samnites, on the other hand, took Pliſtia by Aſ- 
uit; ſo that, Fortune ſeemed hitherto equally to favour the Romans and their 
emics, in this Campaign. But.ſhe ſoon declared herſelf more ſignally for Fa- 
Ws. 37 Sora was a conſiderable City, in the Country of the Volſci, which had 
merly been conquered by the Romans, who had planted a Colony in it, to de- 
nd it, It was advantageouſly ſituated on the Banks of the Liris, and the Ro- 
ns thought the Loſs of it of Importance to them. The Dictator had nothing 
ore at heart, than to retake from the Enemy, a Place which they had gained by 

e Treachery of its old Inhabitants. The Sorani had maſſacred the Roman Co- 

„ which guarded the City, and ſurrendered themſelves up to the Enemies of 
me. Fabius therefore left Samnium and Apulia, immediately after the Surrender 
dticula, and marched his Troops towards Sora. He expected, that the Sam- 
e, after the taking of Pliſtia, which had made them vain, would march after 
n; and this Expectation made him act with the more Precaution. He took long 
ches, and placed Scouts on all the Roads, to bring him notice of the Enemy's 
uh. And at length, he was informed, that the Samnites followed him, and 
de not far off; upon which, he choſe rather to turn back, and meet the Enemy, 
al either wait for them, or continue his Progreſs. He thought it more for the 


3] We have already ſpoken of the Situation of Sora, B. 15. p.131. of this Volume, Note 106. | 
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5 he Roman Arms, and more likely to increaſe the Confidence of his g 
Fo Lo, 9 of IX 64 A — than to ſuffer himſelf to be attacked. He tber 
ew to the Enemy, and found them about the 3% Lautule, near The Pomin 
Trams Marſhes. There a Battel was fought, the Succeſs of which was doubtful. Nigh 
Mazn®, put an end to it, before either Party, could claim a Victory: and both Atnig 
ä continued their March towards Sora; the one to attack, the other to defend it 

F. XIV. Tux Dictator had not yet choſen a new General of Horſe, ſince th 
Death of Aulius. But he now determined co fill up this important Place, and m 
minated to it one L. Fabius, probably his Relation. The Inſtructions he gave in 
facilitated the Victory he ſoon after gained over the Jamnites. The new Genery 
of Horſe had Orders to bring a new Army from Rome, to conceal its March fron 
the Enemy, and to make no Uſe of it, till he ſaw the Signal for entering Upar 
Adion. | Accordingly the Difator was obeyed; Lucius Fabius marched Privach 
out of Rome at the Head of; ſome Levies, came near Sora, and poſted his Sole 
in inacceſſible Places. The Dictator, who was infor med of his Arriyal, Pretend, 
ing to be afraid of the Enemy, kept himſelf cloſe in his Entrenchments 5 and th 
feigned Fright of the Roman General drew all the Samnite Army round his Cm 
This was the very thing he wanted; and therefore, without informing his Leving 


by a t 
their 
Ito ke. 
Encm! 


e Succours Rome had ſent him, he all on a ſudden hoiſted over his Tent i 
018 tandard, which was the Signal for giving Battel. By the Fright the Pigan — 
had ſhewed, and his ſudden Reſolution to give Battel, all the Soldiers thought then * 
ſelves in extreme Danger, and imagined they had no Remedy left, but to male; Ip 
brisk Sally on the Enemy. They were not only brave, but their Courage Was in ot, 
creaſed by the great Neceſlity they apprehended they lay under of excrting they nu 
ſelves; and the General confirmed them in this Opinion, by the Harangue þ his S. 
Liv. B. 9. cz. made to them, according to Cuſtom, before he marched to the Battel. Feld try t 
Citizens, (ſaid he, we are 5 Fallen into dangerous Paſſes. We muſt tity 50050 
conquer, or periſh in them. Our Entrenchments are indeed ſtrong enough to G Wa 
us from the Blows of the Enemy ; but then it is no eaſy matter to bring Provijm aps 
to them; without which we are in danger of being ſtarved here. The neighbour * 
Cities, which could furniſh us with Proviſions, have ſbaken off the Dominins 1 
Liv. ibid. Rome. So that, neither the Situation of the Country, nor ts Inhabitants jan 7 
us: And I will not deceive you with the vain Hopes of finding an Aſylum i ui. vigi 
Liv. ibid. Camp, if you return without Victory, 4s you did the other Day. We ought not toplu * 
our Security in our Entrenchments, but in our Arms. Let thoſe who deſign to ug Re 
a War, ſbut themſelves up in a Camp. But let our whole Dependance be on Vun "a 
Come on then, Fellow-Soldiers; March, and meet the Enemy. As ſoon as wat e 
gone from hence, I have ordered Fire to be ſet to our Tents and Baggage. Mi lu Walls 
ſoon make ourſelves amends for this Loſs, by the Plunder of the rebellious Cities 0 
Tnus ſpake the Dictator, and his Harangue raiſed the Courage of his Troy - 
When they ſaw the Flames riſe from their Camp (tho' the wiſe Dictator had gilt "Ip 
private Orders, that only thoſe Tents which lay round the Ramparts ſhould 1 ks wh 
and thoſe in the Center of the Camp ſaved) it exceedingly quickened their Relol mel © 
Livy, iid. tions. Beſides, this Fire was to be the Signal for the General of Horſe to fun Ip 
Troops in Motion; and every thing was executed with wonderful Harmony. * "oh, 
Armies of the two Fabiz marched againſt the Samnite Troops, and attacked _ FRY 
one in Front, the other in Rear, with Fury. The Enemy, when thus hemme 2 
on both Sides, could not long ſuſtain ſo furious an Attack; but were ſoon * . . 
and routed. Thoſe who could, fled, and eſcaped by the Flanks of the Army 4 the Nig 
were not inveſted, The reſt rallied, in the middle of the Field of Battel; bs wers , 
they crowded ſo cloſe together, that they embarraſſed and hindered one Ks the Al, 
from fighting. So that being ſurrounded on all Sides, they were cut in no 33 
moſt without making any Reſiſtance; and the Camp of the Sammites was tale adh 
plundered. After this, the Dictator led back his Troops to their firſt E WW: 1 
how great was the Joy of the Soldiers, when they ſaw the greateſt 170 3 te fame 
Tents and Baggage not burnt ! It fell little ſhort of the Pleaſure their Vi 8885 
them. 2 n 
| wy 7 | pp ; 1 0 w 
38 See what we have aid of the Name and Situation of Larale, B. 16. p. 147. of thi " 3 tel 8 
10 I, 99 A "og V | ai 70 AI A I. II. 
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ALL that now remained for the Dicrator, was to take Sora, which he beſieged 
in Form. But Rome ſoon after choſe his Succeſſors, without granting him a Tri- 
umph. Who can now gueſs what Motives could induce the Publick to diſappoint Year of 


Fabius of the Honours which he ſeems to have merited, by his Exploits in this Cam- 3, OM E 
: F 1 . XXXIX. 


paign? | 2 . Ty | 
XV. Taz two Conſuls the Centuries choſe, were M. 29 Poetelins Lilo, and Morris 
C. Sulpicius Longus. The latter was now raiſed to the Conſulate the thitd time; and _ 3 
Nome now reinſtated the Conſuls, in the ancient Right their Predeceſſors had enjoyed cus, Conſuls. 
of commanding Armies. They ſet out, to continue the Siege of Sora, and received 
the Command of the Roman Legions from the Dictator Fabius. Theſe two Com- 
manders made great Alterations in the Troops, they ſent away moſt of the Veterans 
from the Camp, and filled up their Places with new Levies. In all Appearance, 
the Siege would laſt long. Sora was a ſtrong Place, both by Situation, and the 
Rocks which guarded the Upper. City. It ſeemed impoſſible to ſubdue it, unleſs 
by a tireſome Perſeverance, or by dangerous Attacks. However, the Conſuls pitched 
their Camp ſo near the City, that it almoſt touched the Walls. This was doubtleſs 
to keep the Beſieged continually in Play, and to diſtreſs them with the Fear of an 
Enemy, which was always ready to make Sallies upon them. Nevertheleſs, 
the Sorans were not intimidated, either by the Nearneſs of the Romans, or the 
Number of their Troops, or the late Defeat of the Samnites, who came to their 
gelief. The Conſuls themſelves were perplexed to find a weak Place, at which 
hey might either force or ſurprize the City. But whilſt they were deliberating 
bout it, a Deſerter from Cora came to the Roman Guard, and demanded to be 
rought to the Generals, When he was admitted into their Preſence, he promiſed 
)d make them Maſters of the Place in a little time, He was heard, examined, and 
his Scheme did not appear impracticable, and it was funning but a little Hazard, 

d try to put it in Practice, all were for ſuffering him to conduct the Enterprize. 
e only asked two things of the Conſuls; one, that they would remove their Camp 
the Diſtance of ſome Miles from Sora; the other, that he might chooſe ten 
en out of all the Troops. By their removing the Roman Camp from the Walls 
the beſieged City, he hoped to abate the Vigilance of the Soraxr, and to lull 
em into ſuch a Security, as might make them negle& to make their Rounds: 
d he was not deceived. When therefore he ſaw that the Beſieged were become 
s vigilant, he took with him his ten choſen Soldiers, loaded them with more 
rts than Men uſually carried, cauſed ſome Manipuli to follow, which he hid in 
ickets in the Night-time, marched with his little Company over ſteep and al- 
ſt inacceſſible Places, and at length arrived at the Upper-· City, and brought his ten 
mans into it. The Place to which he came muſt have been an open Space, within 
Walls of Sora; an uninhabited Quarter of the Town, not defended by any 
dops, or by any thing more than a fingle Wall, becauſe ſuppoſed inacceſſible. 
loon as the Romans were got thither, the Deſerter poſted them at the Head of 
arrow and ſtrong Path, which was guarded, at proper Diſtances, by Pieces of 
k, which the Inhabitants had thrown into it, to render it impaſſable. The 
kneſs of the Night favoured the Stratagem of the Deſerter; and when every 
g was got ready, he harangued his choſen Troop, and ſhewed them how eaſy 
% for them to go down into the lower City, by that Path, and how difficult 
s for the Inhabitants to climb up it. Three Men, ſaid he, are ſufficient to 
(the Poſt in which 1 haue placed you, Auinſt 4 great Number; whereas you 
n. Beſides, you are Romans, and the Choice ? the Roman Army. The Place 
the Night favour you. Darkneſs and Terror will without doubt multiply your 
wers in the Imaginations of the Sorani. Continue here therefore, while 1 go and 
the Alarm in all the Lower-City. Aſter he had thus encouraged them, he 
down from the Rock, making a terrible Noiſe. © To Arms! To Arms! Citi- 
cried he, Help! Help! The Enemy has ſeized the Eminencies which command 
)!] Theſe Words he ſpoke aloud at the Doors of the chief Men in Sora, 
lie ſame things to all he met, and repeated them to thoſe whom the Noiſe 


tccording to the Faſti Capitolini, Mareus That is, theſe) Annals give the Name of Sulpiciur, 
h Libo was now promoted to the Conſul- and the Surname of Longat, to two different Men; 
1 firſt time. The Greek Tables make whereas they were the Name and Surname of the 
and Longus, Conſyls for this Year 439. ſume Perſn. N & 
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Year of brought out of their Houſes. Tho' all theſe Reports came originally from him only 
ROME they were ſoon ſpread in all Quarters, and the Commanders, upon hearing them 
Y ſent to diſcover the Truth of them. Several Spears, deſignedly placed at Proper 
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or Aurunca, was now their Capital; and 42 Minturnæ and Veſcia were depentet 


and poſted chemſelves near the three, Cities. Others dreſſed themſelves like , 


| ken; of, ſtood in the Territory of the Aufbner. 42 We have already ſhewn the Situation 
Aurunca, the Capital of Auſonia properly ſo called, 169. of this 
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Diſtances, were diſcovered, and Fear multiplied them. The News was confirmed 
by a thouſand different Reports. And at length, every one ſunk into Deſpair, a0 
the Inhabitants thought of nothing but ſaving their Lives by Flight. The Gates of 
the City were ſhut, and they broke them open. Men and Women, ſcarce awake. 
ed out of their firſt Sleep, crowded to them, and preſſed one another to Death to 

thro' them. The Tumult, and the Outcries, were heard at a Diſtance, ang by 
them the Roman Soldiers judged that the Stratagem had ſucceeded. They ther. 
fore marched out of their Ambuſcade, ran and paſſed thro' a Gate which they found 
open, and put every Body to the Sword, whom they met in the Streets, Thy, 
Sora was taken before the Day appeared. In the Morning, the Conſuls entered i 
and gave thoſe of its Inhabitants Quarter, who ſurrendered at Diſcretion, They 
only loaded thoſe with Irons, who were unanimouſly accuſed of having been the 
Authors of the Revolt, and of the Maſſacre of the Roman Colony. Thele Traitor 
two hundred and twenty in Number, were conducted to Rome, and were all col. 
demned to be firſt whipped with Rods, and then beheaded,” without Mercy, Th 
People ſaw all theſe Wretches executed, with Pleaſure. This was an Example g 
Terror, which Rome owed. to the Safety of the great Numbers of Citizens ſhe gf 
ten ſent out, to plant Colonies. _ 5 | 
F. XVI. Tae ſame Spirit of Revolt, which had brought Sora to Deſtrudiq, 
had alſo ſpread itſelf in ſeveral other Places, ſince the Battel of The Lautulæ. The 
Huſones eſpecially were infected with it. They were now the ſmall Remains of 
great Nation, which formerly poſſeſſed all the Eaſtern Parts of Italy. From then 
the Greeks gave the Name of Auſonza to all Itaſy. Afterwards, the 49 Auſmy, 
being driven out of their Dominions, by the Oenotrii, who, in their Turn, one 
{taly the Name of Oenatria, their State was reduced to the Compaſs of a fey (i 
ties, in the Neighbourhood of the Volſci. Nay, the Auſones ſeem to have chang 
their Name, and to have been called Aurunci. But however that be, Auſou#, 


upon them. This Nation, proud of their Antientneſs, could not bear the Rma 
Yoke without Reluctance, and was inclined to ſhake. it off; but till kept fone 
Meaſures with their Conquerors. After the taking of Sora, the Conſuls led tir 
Troops among this wavering People, reſolving to puniſh them, if guilty; N ſer 
ſome Traitors among the Auſones completed their Misfortunes, and hurried tam 
into utter Deſtruction. As ſoon as they knew the Conſuls were arrived, the), it 
the Number of twelve, preſented themſelyes before them, and accuſed the h an 
Cities of Auſona, Minturnæ, and Veſcia, as ſuſpected Cities, which had bild 
their Faith. Theſe Informers were the Commanders of the Auſonian Infutt 
and they ſaid : Romans, hau have been betrayed. As ſoon as our Fellow-Citt 
underſtood, that the Samnites were come up with. your Army near the Laut 
they thought it conquered, Nay, they conſpired together to Lfeat it, and ff 
your Enemies with their Troops. When you had chaſed the Samnites, our Citi! 
changed their Conduct indeed, but not their Inclinations. They did not ſit 
their Gates, for fear of drawing a War upon them; but they reſolved to riſiſt 
Armies Admittance, in caſe they drew near their Cities. What. have you tht 
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do, but to male their Nęſalutioms your Plea, both for ſurprizing, and piu 
them? Theſe Traitors were believed upon their bare Words; and the 0 
pronounced the Condemnation of the three Cities. Detachments were in 
diatcly ſent to Auſona, Minturnæ, and Veſcia, which were not openly attac 
but ſurprized, by Artifice. The Romans which were ſent upon this Expedition 
peared in different Dreſſes: Some kept on their military Habit, and came by Ny 


"40 We have already ſpoken of the ts zue, and We have ſpoken of it already. It had indeed 
Otmorric, in ſeveral Placss. 5 riuined b el - but it Is, in all prov 
41 We don't know of any ancient City, which repaired by the Auſones, or Aurunci. See p. 
Was called Auſons. It is certain, the City here ſpo- this Volume, Note 5. | 
Which makes us believe, that it was the City of turm 7 Z. 16. p. 106. Note 660. 
olume, Note 67. 
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ꝛens, and hid their Arms under their Robes. At Break of Day, wthen the Gates Year of 
were opened, the latter entered the Cities without Suſpicion, killed the Guards, R OM E 
ened the principal Places, and gave their Companions notice of it. The ſame = 
stratagem WAS made uſe of againft all the three Cities, at the ſar ne Hour, and Morrzriuvs 
vith the ſame Succeſs; but to the Reproach of the Romans, with great Cruelty e e 
and Barbarity. As the Troops employed in this Enterprize, were out of their cvs, Conſuls. 
Commanders Sight, they ſer no Bounds to their Fury. Upon bare Suſpicions of 
a Rebellion, they puniſhed the Auſones, and made them ſuffer the worſt Calami- 
tes of a War. No Inhabitant was ſpared : the Maſſacre was General. Thus pe- 
iſhed the Remains of a once flouriſhing People, who, if we may believe ſome 
Writers; owed their Settlement in Italy, to Anſon, one of the Sons of Ulyſſes. 

LUCE RIA had alſo followed the ill Example of the Cities, which had 
withdrawn themſelves from the Dominion of the Romans. This important 
lace had lately gone over to the Samnites, after having murdered the Colony, 
dane had ſent thither. The Roman Government ſeems then to have been inſup- 
portable to all the conquered Nations; or elfe the Sammites muſt have been ex- 

ceding skilful, in cauſing ſo many Revolts againſt the Republick. 5 
| Tas Conſular Army therefore drew near a Place, which it was dangerous to 
eve long unpuniſhed. Luceria was a large City, and well fortified, for thoſe 

imes; but it was built in a Plain, Whence it may be judged to have been caſy 
pf Acceſs, in an Age, when the Strength of Places was eſtimated purely by the 
eight of the Eminencies on which they ſtood. The Conſuls took it by Aſſault, 
nd ſpared neither the Inhabitants, nor the Sammites who defended it. The Se- 
ate at Rome, had like to have ordered it to be razed. Its repeated Perfidiouſ- 
gels had made it odious to the Romans, even to Execration. Hod can it be kept 
x Order, ſaid they, without planting a Colony in it! And how can we hazard 
be Lives of ſ® many Roman. Citizens, in 4 Country fo far diſtant from Rome 
ut at length, it was reſolved to preſerve a Place, which kept all Apulia in awe; 
d to ſend thither a Colony, numerous enough to guard it againſt all Attempts. 
he Republick ſent thither 2500 of the ancient Inhabitants of Rome. It is ſur- 
rizing, that this Capital was not exhauſted by the great Number of Colonies it 
ent out; but Romutus's Foreſight had prevented it. By an ancient Inſtitution, of 
hich he was the Author, the Places of thoſe who went from Rome, were ſup- 
lied by the. Inhabitants of the conquered Cities, who were tranſplanted thither, 

d ſerved as Hoſtages, to ſecure the Fidelity of the Conquered.” DI, 
| BUT all theſe Puniſhments inflicted by the Romans, on the Nations which re- P. Sic. E. 
led againſt them, did not hinder the Campani from inclining to revolt, Capua 1 , 626. 
as an unquiet City, and the Capuans naturally factious; and Rome was afraid of 
ſing with Capua, one of the fineſt, and richeſt Provinces in Italy. The Repub- 
k therefore choſe to ſend a Dictator thither, to keep it in Subjection by Arms, 
ad the Fear of an abſolute Magiſtrate. We think it probable, that the Conſul 
orteliys ' was brought back to Rome, to nominate a Dictator; whilſt Sulpicius Year of 
ntiaued alone at the Head of his Army. And this appears the more plauſible, b 2 ME 
om Poeteliuss not having had any Share, after this, in his Collegue's Victories; CY 
uch may be inferred from his not having triumphed with him. Rome had then 8 —— 
50 Armies in the Field; one, under the Command of Sulpicius, the other under 
lat of the Dictator. The latter was the ſame Menius, who had been raiſed to 
ge Dictatorſbip ſeven Years before, only to take the Informations againſt the 
eads of the Capuan Revolters. He then choſe M. Foſlius for his General of Horſe; 
d now placed him again in the ſame FO In his firſt Dictatorſbip, Mænius had 
d nothing elſe to do, but to try thoſe who had been guilty of Treaſon againſt 
e Republick. In the ſecond; he was made General of an Army. And this was 
Mat deceived Livy, and made him tranſpoſe Events, which we rectify here by 
MAENIUS came into Campania, to keep Things in Order there, without ſig- Tf. Capi. 
Wzing his Power, by any extraordinary. Executions. In the mean time, the Hopes 5 * 
© Sannites had conceived, of the Revolt of Capus, had drawn. chem together 
ar Caudum. There they waited for the deſired Inſurrection of the Campani, to 
are tem in their Intereſt, and draw them off from the Romans. Büt Sulps 
'S Army appearcd all on a. ſudden in the Neighbourhood: of my _ 

: — CO O-L VITIGOWY hint) . ruſtrate 


Ver of fruſtrated the Expectations of the Sanmites. The Conſul did not indeed en 
ROME them in the Woods and Defiles which ſurrounded the Place. He waited for they 
WI, on this Side thoſe Paſſes, and if the Difficulty of the Ways hindered him fron 


Maus, coming up with the Enemy, it likewiſe hindered them from coming to him 
Dictator. 
Liv. B. 9. e. 27. 


1 


Liv. ibid. 


Liv. B. 9. c. 27. wide, in this Part, either to ſurround the Romans, or to prevent being ſurrounde 


 boving lad Diomedes, the King of ola, for its vnn Deneventam, Auſpicatins, mute mine | | 
Be | 2 
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at length, the Uncaſineſs of the Samnites at continuing long in the fame Place 
induced them to make a Motion, which ended in their Deſtruction. They took 
little Compaſs, and entered into thoſe vaſt and 43 fruitful Plains, which gay, the 
Country the Name of Campania ; and qulpicius came up with them, witholt ,, 


lay. The two Armies now firſt appeared in Sight of one another. The Roman; ws 
and Samnites began with ſlight Skirmiſhes, rather between the Cavalry, thay * FAY: 
fantry. In theſe the Romans always had the Advantage; but were neverthgy Bubul 
not uneaſy at delaying the Battel. On the other hand, the Sammites were mor Upon 
ardent to engage; they ſaw their Army ſuddenly diſcouraged and weakned by ti ited, 
Delay; and at length reſolved to march out of their Camp, and offer By among 
Their Generals poſted their Cavalry in the Wings, with Orders, rather to wag might 
the Entrenchments, for fear of an Irruption into them, than to take Part in ty Perhaj 
general Action. Our Infantry alone is ſufficient, ſaid they, 10 ſuſtam the Any; impor! 
of the Romans. As for Sulpicius, he commanded his Right Wing, and witho lealou 


doubt, one of his Lieutenant-Generals the Left; tho Zzvy gives this Poſt to the 
Conſul Poetelius. Sulpicins's Wing had much widened its Ranks, in order to mkv Wi 
the greater Front againſt the Enemy, who had likewiſe extended their Front jy Mirnan 


themſelves. But it was quite, otherwiſe in the left Wing of the Romans. The 
General who commanded it, had cloſed its Ranks, and to ſtrengthen it the mot 
had added to ir a Corps de Reſerve, which he poſted in the firſt Line. The Band 
began in the left Wing. The Roman Lieutenant General marched all his Troy n hin 
againſt the Enemy, who were a little diſordered by it. The Sammites began what Po 
ſtagger in their Right, and, contrary to their firſt Deſign, ordered their Cavalry tg 
advance. Inſtantly therefore, the Roman Cavalry rode full Speed againſt the Sp 
nites, and equally diſordered their Squadrons, and Battalions. Then Sulpicius, dum 
by the Shouts he heard in the left Wing, quitted his right, which was not yet ea. 
tered upon Action; encouraged: the Legions in the left, with his Preſence ad 
Words; and ſaw the Victory declare for them. Then he immediately flew bak 
to the right Wing, but found it in a very different Condition from the left. It had 
already loſt a great deal of Ground, and the Enemy began to put it in Diſode. 
But Sulpicius had brought with him 2200 Men from the left Wing ; and with ths 
Reinforcement he ſoon changed the Face of Affairs. The Sight of the Genend, 
the brave Troops he had brought to aſſiſt them, and an Emulation of being wi 
torious as the left Wing, animated the Romans in the right, and excited them to- 
renew the Fight with Fury. And now, nothing could reſiſt the brave Roma; 
it was no longer a Battel, but a Slaughter. All who oppoſed them were killa, 
or taken Priſoners; and but few of the Enemy retired to Maleventum, a City ſuce 
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called 4 Bene vento. In ſhort, there were 30000 Samnites ſlain on the Ficl of rar: 
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43 The Fruitfulneſs of the Territory of Capua, Founder. The Rowan Geographers, and Fn 
is n by an Ear of Corn, on the Reverſe rians, place it on the Confines of Sammw" 
of a Medal, which has this Inſcription, KAOYANoN, Hirpima, - near the Conflux of the Sabarns, 
See what we have ſaid of this City, which was for- the Calor, now the Sabato, and the Carre. * 
merly ſo famous, B. 16. p. 134. of this Volume, tells us, B. 3. c. 11. that it was at firſt ca wid wree 
More 4. and p. 135. Note 5. 2 leventum ; but afterwards changed that Name re *. 

44 Ancient Authors have boaſted much of the was an inauſpicious one, into that of | x 
Antiquity of Bene vento. Its Inhabitants gloried, in which was more auſpicious. Hirpinor um 


* 
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Battel. From thence the Conqueror marched to the 45 Bovidnum, a conſiderable Year of 
City in the Intereſts of the Sammites, and poſted his Army round it; in Quarters 82 * E 
of Refreſhment. As for N he returned to Rome, and entered it in Triumph, 
on the firſt Day of July. This Victory over the Samnites muſt have been gained C: Manws; 
under the Command of one ſingle General, ſince Sulpicius only obtained the Ho- ase 
nours of the Triumph. The Romans were too equitable to refuſe them to Poere- ; 
jus, if he had born the Part Liuy ſays he did, in the Victory of his Collegue. 

XVII. The Sammies had been vanquiſhed; but they neither were ſubdued, Year of 
nor had they ſubmitted. The Republick had juſt raiſed the illuſtrious Papi. RO M E 
ris to the Conſulate a fifth time, and aſſociated with him Junius Brutus, ſurnamed CORETL. 
Bubuleus. The latter was now advanced to this chief Dignity a ſecond time. L Pads 
Upon what political Principles, or perhaps extravagant Notions, the Romans now Cunson, - 
ated, is not to be diſcovered : But they ſuffered the greateſt Soldier they had op] Con- 
among them to continue idle, at Rome, and loſe his Time in Trifles, when they ſuls. | 
might have employed him, much more to their Advantage, at the Head of Armies. 
perhaps the People elected Papirius in their Comitia ſo often, that he might finiſh the 
important War he had ſo long ſince begun with the Samnites; and perhaps it was the 
ealouſy of the Great, which render d fruitleſs the good Intentions of the People, 

y Factions. But however that be, a Dictator 4s was nominated, who ſwallowed Year of | 
Ep all the Authority of the two Conſuls. This Dictator was one C. Poetelius Libo, RO N E 
ſurnamed Viſolus; who choſe that Paetelius Libo for his General of Horſe, who CX. 
had been Conſul the laſt Year. Some Hiſtorians, in vain, pretend that a D:Fator C pore. 
was then named, only to perform the Ceremony of driving a Nail, on account vs Luo, Die- 
ff the Plague which then infeſted Rome. It is certain, that Poerelius received Fig. c,1;, 
he Diktator ſpip to command the Troops. He ſet out for Bovianum, took up- | 
on him the Command of the Legions cantoned in thoſe Parts, and ſoon quitted 

hat Poſt, in order to retake Fregellæ from the Enemy. This City, the Cauſe of 

he War, had of late undergone many Viciſſitudes. It was one while taken by Liv. Þ.9.c.28; 
he Samnztes; as ſoon again retaken by the Romans; and ſo was ſucceſſively ra- VV. ©: 
aged by both Parties. Poetelius made himſelf Maſter of it without fighting; the 

Enemy deſerted it, and left it open to him. After he had placed a ſtrong Gartiſon 

it, the Dictkator came to Nola 47, a City in Campania. The Revolters of the 

rovince had fled thither for Refuge, and it was defended by a good Number of 

amnites. Its Suburbs were large and populous, and the Houſes guarded the Ram- 

rts. The Dictator therefore ſet Fire to them, and when the Suburbs were burnt; 

Vola ſoon ſurrendered. After this, the Cities of Atina and Calatia underwent the 

ame Fate as Nola. Thus the Romans were employed, for two Years, in recover- 

hg the Cities which the Sammites had drawn off from them by their Negotiations. 

Wursr the Dickator was thus ſignalizing himſelf, rather by uſeful than ſhining Liv: 29. cb. 
xploits, the Conſuls provided for the Safety of thoſe Places which the Samnites 

light ſeize. By a Decree of the Senate, Colonies were ordered to be ſent to that 


adam appellata Maleventum. The City of Beue- the Hiſtorian does not venture to ſay which is right, 
wo belongs to The 5 oh State, tho? it but leaves it undetermined. Nec ita multo poſt, 
nds in the Kingdom of @ples. We ſhall here- five a Poetelio, Dictatore, ſive ab Caio Funio Con- 
er ſee Bene ventum become a Roman Colony. ſule, (nam utrumque traditur) Nola eſt capta. But 
J Bovianam, now Bozapo, in the County of Mo- what he bs andy adds, is an unanſwerable Argu- 
e a Province of the Kingdom of Naples, was the ment againſt thoſe who pretended, that Tanius Bru- 
tal of the Samnites, or at leaſt was one of the zus had the Command of the Legions. They exclu- 
oſt conſiderable Cities in their Country. It ſtood ded Poetelius, continues Liv , from that Command, 
the Foot of the Apennines, near the Head of the from a Perſuaſion, that his Dictatorſbip was wholly 
Weruns, which the Natives now call the Biferno. confined to the Ceremony of driving a Nail into the 
liny tells us, B. 3. c.12. that it became a Roman Wall of the Temple of Fapizer Capitolinus, on ac- 
dlm. Samnitium Colonia Bovianum. Frontinus count of the contagious Diltemper, with which Rome 
Is, that by Virtue of The Julian Law, Rome ſent was then afflicted. Whereas it appears by the Faſti 
olo of Soldiers thither. Capitolini, that Poetelius was created Dictator, REI 
4 Livy himſelf acknowledges, that the Repub- GERUNDE CAUSA, 10 govern the Republick. They 
choſe Cains Poetelins Libo Vi dug, Dictator. argue therefore upon a falſe Suppoſition. So that 
Kt he does not agree with the Faſti Capitolini, nothing can be drawn from it, in favour of Junius 
* lays, the Di&ator choſe Marcus Foſlius to Brutus: or rather, the Inference they make, is as 
8 General of Horſe. falſe as the Suppoſition. And of much the ſame 
47 Livy confeſles, that the ancient Authors did Credit, is the Account given us by Diodorus of Si- 
Bree, about the Succeſs of the Roman Army cily, who falſely ſuppoſes, that the 72 f Fregelle 
Finer Some, ſays he, aſcribe the Glory of was taken by Quins Fabius, in the Campaign of 
$ vetelius the. Di&ator ; others, to Junius Bru- this Year, 440. | | 
© Conſul; and in this Difference of Opinion, 
V Sueſſa, 
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2, which was neareſt Campania; to the City called *Interamna 45, becauſ 

is and Liris; to Cafimum in the Country of the J), 
L. and to the Illand of Pontia 59, This Iſland lies ſome Stadia from the Con 4 
CPozruws over againſt the Promontory of Circæum. It had formerly been cultivated by th 
Lazo, Ditz- Polſei; but the Romans had ſince divided its Lands among a Detachment of * 
1 own Citizens. Rome muſt then have ſwarmed with People, ſince it was thy, . 
neceſſary to ſend away ſo great a Number of its Inhabitants. Nevertheleſs, the 


e ſity; 52 


tinent 


lonier deſigned for Interamna and Caſinum, did not ſet out till the Year followin 
but Triumviri were now nominated to conduct them, and the Detachment conſf. 


ed of four thouſand Men. 


F. XVIII. WE ought likewiſe to rank among the Events of Paprrius's fifth On 


fulſbip, an Adventure, which we ſhould ſcarce think worthy to be recorded in thi 


Hiſtory, if it did not inſtruct us in the 


48 This City, of which we have ſpoken already, 
vas called Sze//a Azranca, both becauſe it ſtood in 


the Country of the Aurunci, and to diſtinguiſh it from 
Saeſſa Pometia, formerly one of the moſt conſidera- 
ble Cities of the Volſci, near The Pomptin Marſhes. 
49. The old Editions of Livy don't agree, as to 
the Name of the ſecond City, to which the Roman 
Senate had reſolved to ſend a Colony. In ſome, it 
is Minturne, Minturne & Caſinuni; in others, Li- 
's Words are, Veturnum & Caſinum; and laſtly, 
ſome, inſtead of Iateramnam, have . Ge- 
lenias thinks it ought to be, In tertiam Caſinum ; 


as if Caſinum had been the third Place after Sueſſa, 


and the Iſland of Pontia, to which the Senate had 
determined to ſend 2 Roman Colony. But Sigonins 
thinks theſe old Editions ought to be corrected, and 
the Text run thus, Interamnam & Caſinum; and 
his Authority for this, is that of Velleiut Patercu- 
las, B. 1. This Author ſays, that the Republick 
"ſent a Roman Colony firſt to Sueſſa, and then to In- 
teramna: and Livy himſelf ſays, B. 10. that the 
latter had the Title of a Colony, when the Sammites 
attempted to take it. [zzeramna ſtood in the Coun- 
try of the Volſci; and Geographers * it the Sur- 
name of Lirinas, becauſe its Diſtrict was watered 
_ by the Liris. Cluver thinks the Ruins found over- 
againſt Ponte Corvo, are the Remains of this City. 
ut Holſtenius will have it to have ſtood in the 
Place, where Torre di Teramine now ſtands. Pliny 


ſays of the Inhabitants of Iuteramua, Interamnates 


Succuſani, qui & Lirinates vocantur. We cannot 
gueſs, why the Interamnates were called Succuſani, 
unleſs, as Cluver obſerves, this Denomination was 
given them, on account of a Village near Interam- 
na, called Sxccaſa. But Holſtenius interprets Succu- 
ſani, by ſub Caſino, as ſignifying, that Interamna 
was not far from Cafinum. This Name diſtinguiſhed 
it from ſeveral other Cities, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
in another Place. e | | 
50 OT e the Territory of the Volſci, to- 
wards The Promontory of Circenm, there were ſe- 
veral Iſlands, which Livy calls Iaſalæ Pontiæ. The 
rome of them was, by way of Eminence, called 
e Iſland of Pontia. It lay between the Iſland of 
Palmaria, now Palmarnola, to the Welt ; and the 
Iſland of Sinonia, now Sauone, towards Cajeta, to 
the Eaſt. Tt is about 13000 geometrical Paces, that 
is, about four Leagues and a half from the Conti- 
nent; and we muſt take care not to confound the 
Iſland of Pontia here ſpoken of, with another of the 
ſame Name, which was one of the Æuotrian Iſlands, 
in the Lacanian Sea. | 
51 Plutarch's Account of this Inſtitution, in his 
Life of Numa Pompilins, is as follows. Of all the 
Eſtabliſhments, the ſecond King of Rome made, ſays 


the Hiſtorian, his diſtributing the People into diffe- 
rent Societies, or Companies, was what contributed 


moſt to the preſerving of Order in the City. It was 


inhabited by Romans and Sabines; or rather, it was 
divided into two Factions, whole Partiality to their 


2 


ad divided the Roman 5* Tradeſmen into ſeveral Bodies, among whom th 


ac ſi maxima Civitas minima domus wh | 
tineretur. Theſe Societies had each its 


bliſhment was not only in Rome, but took place 


Cuſtoms of the Romans. Numa Pony. 


Countrymen, and different Intereſts and Cuſo 
were continually exaſperating them againſt one u. 
other. Hence the daily Quarrels which aroſe j, 
tween them, to the great Detriment of the Public 
Theſe fatal Diviſions therefore, made Num pm. 
pos think the Romans: and Sabines like two foli 
odies, which can never mix together, as lo 
they continue whole; whereas, when they are de 
broken, and reduced to a Powder, the little put. 
cles of each eaſily incorporate with one another, f 
I may ſo ſpeak, and are ſo blended and confounl 
together, that both Bodies make but one Maß. A 
this Reflection led him to form a Deſign, of di 
ding the People into different Orders, according h 
their different Trades and Profeſſions, whether 
were Romans, or Sabines. He judged, that th 
would make the People forget their common u 
tional Factions, and eſpouſe the Intereſts of tix 
particular Body, of which each was a Menhx, 
e therefore divided both Romans and Saline i. 
to ſeveral: Companies. The firſt, and moſt cb 
derable, was that of the Muſicians. The ode 
were the Companies of the Goldſmiths, (up- 
ters, Diers, Shoemakers, Tanners, Smiths, Pot, 
and the like. By this means, all the Tradeſna 
were congregated into different Bodies, accords 
to their Trades, each under the Direction of is 
Fyndicſt, or Head. And each Society had its om 
Feſtivals, Sacrifices, and Tutelary Gods; juſt stt 
88 of Tradeſmen in France, now cul 
their Patron-Saints, if we may be allowed to a 
pare the Practice of the Pagans with thoſe of C 
ſtians. Numa, continues Plutarch, found this Scha . 2; 
perfectly anſwer his End. He thereby united il de 1 ip, 
People in Affection, and baniſhed that Party-Zal 8” 177 
which had made one ſay, he was a Sabine; - 0 futc⸗ 
ther, he was a Roman : one contend, that Tan!“ 
only was his Maſter ; another, that he was to M Cera 
no body but Romnlzs. Nevertheleſs, Flors: git 3 
Servins Tullius the Honour of this Inſtitution. 0 a 
= ee . ſays he, ee — 0 ent oy 3 
digeſtus in es, Curiis atque Collegiit dum 
* Regis ſolertia, irs ef 5 Ho Reſpubh Yo de 
ut omnia Patrimonii, Dignitatis, Atatis, Ari 5 * 
Officiorninque Diſcrimina, in Tabulas referres 3 
fal tanical 


Governor, who, for the moſt part, continued init gated, 
Poſts, five Years. Each Community was alſo 3 
vided into Decuriæ, or Tens, each of Which M 


governed by its own Head, under the Inſpedi ere it 


him, who governed the whole Commun. Iv 
After- ages, in the Time of the Emperors, this L — 4 
, ? 


ity, 
NN Valeri 
icians, 1 


the Provinces. So that we find Societies of SI , 
Carpenters, and Cartwtights, mentioned on fel 
Inſcriptions. - According to D. Hal. indeed, . mn 
9. the Romans, in the time of Romala thoug't" , Pe, 
neath them to exerciſe any mechanical Arti * e; 

Cuſtom was probably aboliſhed by Nums Fon?" gn On 
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«2 Muſicians held the firſt Rank. They were employed, in the Sacrifices, the Sports Year of 

of the Circus, and Theatre, and laſtly, in Funeral Proceſſions. As therefore the R OM E 
| Art of the Muſicians was both profitable and honourable, their Number was pro- 8 
digiouſly increaſed, It was the Buſineſs of the Curule Aadiles to employ them; CPorrerwms 
but there then happened to be a ſevere Man in that Office, who undertook to di- Line, Dicka- 


heir Profits, and Privileges. This Aadile was the celebrated Appius Claudius, of 
1 Sabine Family, which had always been famous for Severity and Obſtinacy. Ap- 
u therefore forbad the Muſicians 53 eating in the Temple of Jupiter, or par- 
taking 54 with the Prieſts, of the Members of the Victims which had been offered 
up to the Gods in Sacrifice; tho' this was an ancient Cuſtom; received by Tradition 
fom their Forefathers. Nay, the Haile, under Pretence of reducing the immo- Oi, Faß. B. 6. 
gerate Expences of Funeral Pomps to the Standard of the XII Tables, ordered that 
only ten 55 Flutes ſhould be uſed in Funeral Proceſſions, inſtead of the long Train 
of Muſicians, which Vanity had introduced. Theſe Regulations provoked Men 
who were greedy of Gain, and Lovers of good Chear; and they conſpired toge- 
er to deſert Rome all at once: and accordingly went away for Tibur, not leaving 
any in the City, to aſſiſt at the Ceremonies of Religion. This made the People 139.8. 9.c.30; 
neaſy, who were zealous for the uſual Decency in the Worſhip of the Gods; and 
he Senate ſent a Deputation to Tibur, to deſire the Tiburtini to ſend back theſe 
deſerters. The Magiſtrates of the Place therefore exhorted the Fugitives to return 
o their Country. But they were as obſtinate as the Maile, who was the Cauſe 
f their Deſertion. So that, it became neceſſary to make uſe of a Stratagem to 
orce them to return to Rome, whether they would or not. It is well known, how 
ubje& all Muſicians, and eſpecially thoſe who play on Wind-Inſtruments, are, 
o drink intemperately. A Tiburtine Slave made them drink to Exceſs, at an En- 
rtainment he gave them in the Country, and, as he ſaid, without his Maſter's 
nowledge, When they were ſet in to drinking, and half drunk, News was 


miniſh the Number of theſe Citizens, who were uſeleſs to the State, by leſſening Fat Capit. 


r Servins Tullius. For it is certain, one of thoſe 
ings formed theſe Societies, of Citizens of Rome 
ly, and not of Slaves and Foreigners, as ſome 
etend. Otherwiſe, the-Inſtitutor would not have 
ted conſiſtently with his own Deſign, which was, 
unite the Romans and Sabines. In order there- 
re to reconcile the Ancients with one another, it 
pſt be ſaid, that the Profeſſion of an Artificer 
as a very contemptible one, in a City, whoſe Ci- 
ens were almoſt all Soldiers, and minded little 
t the Glory acquired by Arms. This is the Ac- 
nt Cicero gives us of them, B. 1, de Offic. Illi- 
ales & ſordidi quæſtus mercenariorum omnium, 
rum operæ, non quorum artes, emuntar. Eft enim 
illi ipſa merces auctoramentum ſervitutis. Opi- 
er uogue omnes in ſerdida arte verſautur. Nec 
0 fuicquam ingeuuum habere poteſt oſficina: mini- 
que artes probande, que miniſtræ ſunt volupta- 
I, Cetaris, Lanii, Coqui, Piſcatores, ut ait Te- 
ns. ' Adde bis, fi Ter Unguentarios, Saltato- 
Cc. For this Reaſon, the Tradeſmen, who 
d by manual Labour, were not admitted into 
Reman Soldiery ; nor were they numbered in a 
an becauſe of their Poverty. But in preſſin 
gencies of State, it is certain they were receive 
o the Legiont, as Livy tells us, B. 8. and this is 
ovncing Argument againſt thoſe, who leave all 
tanical Arts to Slaves and Foreigners. It muſt 
granted, that Men in a ſervile State were ſcarce 
admitted into the Legions, all the while the Re- 
nean Government ſubſiſted. - And as for Fo- 
ders, it is well known they could only ſerve a- 
Ng the Auxiliaries. - Thoſe Artificers, who had 
| aide their Profefſion, uſed to conſecrate their 
25 and hang them up at the Altar of ſome 


þ Valerius Maximus ſpeaks of the College of 
"ans, when he ſays, They came into the Fo- 
— publick and private Feſtivalt, and enliven- 
ihe People, with the Harmony of their Flutes ; 
"ard in Masks, and Veils of different Colours; 


and captivated the Eyes and Ears of the People. 
Whether String -Inſtruments were known in Rome 
at this time, is uncertain. All we know, is, that 
they were afterwards known to the Ramaus, and 
thoſe whoſe Profeſſion it was to play upon them, 
were Members of the ſame College with thoſe who 


played upon Flutes. We have a Proof of this, in 


one of Grater's Inſori 
theſe Words : 


CoLLECIO T1BICINUM 
| ET 
FipicINUM ROMANORUM. 


It is probable, that the Ancients who ſpeak of the 
Roman Muſick, comprehended the Flagellet, Haut- 
boy, and Bagpipe, under the general Name of Flute. 
It is not yet time for us to treat of the different 
Sorts of Muſical Inſtruments in uſe among the Ro- 
mant. We have already ſhewn the Reader the Form 
of their Flutes; and the reſt ſhall follow in its pro- 
per Place. TO | 

53 The Greeks and Romans generally ſang Hymns, 
and joined Muſick, with their Sacrifices; and when 
they ſolemnized any Feſtivals in- Honour to the 
Gods, they thought inſtrumental Muſick . 
an eſſential Part of the Ceremonies of Religion. 
Nay, the Pagans carried their Superſtition in this 
Matter ſo far, that the Sacrifices and Games were 
thought to be rejected by the Gods, if the Flute- 
player made a reſt, out of Time. With this Arno- 
bias reproaches the Pagans of his Time. Commi/- 
ſum ſtatim omnes in Religiones clamatis ſacras, ft 
Ludius conſtitit, fi tibicen repente conticuit. 

4 In Sacrifices, the received Cuſtom was, to 
offer up a Part of the Victim to the Gods, and to 
reſerve the reſt for the Prieſts, and other Miniſters, 
who aſſiſted in the Ceremony. | 


5 See what we have ſaid of this Law of the 


Xi Tables, B. 10. p. 457. of the firſt Volume. 


brought, 


ptions, which begins with 


5 8 4 


Year of brought, that the Slave's Maſter was coming. Affrighted at this, they ſuffered then 
ROME ys be put up in Carts, which were prepared for them, and were driven 2 
CCCCXL. Night towards Rome, whither theſe ſleeping Fugitives were carried. They did 8 
$5 YxSos awake till, at Sun-riſing, they found themſelves at once brought into the middle g 
Lino, Dic the Forum Romanum. The Romans, either out of Regard to Religion, or aTy, 


B 


Felt 
is n 
C71 
ans 


* for Muſick, muſt have been very fond of a Company of idle Fellows, who ſear, lte 
did any thing but promote Pleaſures: For the Decree of the Aailes was repealey il li 
| The Players on Inſtruments of Muſick were not only reinſtated in their formet 8 
Farro,de Ling. Privilege of partaking of the Sacrifices, but the People permitted them to celehye who 
| Let. B.5s annually, a ſecond Feſtival, to the Honour of Minerva their Patroneſs, on % WW 
| Les 5% of Fune. They had the Privilege of running all over the Streets of Row oblie 
| masked, and in Womens Habits, for three Days together, and of enlivening ther 7 
| | | | Feſtiy fl 01 10 
| IH | e, | | 1915 
| hat this Feſtival was called Ozinquarrus Mi- Sanguine prima vac at, nee fas concurrere fern, «> 
| Br. or Quinguatrus Minores 80 Red to the Cauſa, quod eſt illa Nata Minerva Die. Fal , Stren 
| 8 | third of Jane, is evident from Feftus. Minuſcale The four following Days were ſpent in of of a 
[ Quinquatrus appellabantar Idus Freie, quo dies 555 Sacrifices, and in the Combats which were fon the N 
| tus erat Tibicinum qui Minervam colebant. Abe jn the Arena, in Honour to this warlike Code ſormi 
N Feaſt celebrated on The Ides of June, was, ſays he a ormi. 
| commonly called The Little Quinquatræ. This Feſ- Altera, treſae ſuper, ſtrata celebrantur arm, them 
| tival was celebrated by theſe "— played 2 4  Enjns exſertis bellica lata Dea eſ. | bi n 
| cal Inſtruments, and who payed a particu or- Pte al 
| ſhip 1. 2 as their Protedtreſs. They made a e on Ceres Men a 
| formal Proceſſion to her Temple, to pay their Duty no, they ſay, brought it into Las: vary, n ſo 
| to her, and honour it with their Concerts. Cerſo- 7: r ſai 
| ns live. De>Die: Natali, thas . the Nui” =! 
Pare of this Feſtival-time in drinking, and the reſt die Trabert and other mulieal anne) be re t 
| in rambling about all the Quarters of the City, where Too SS oaths of the (Gods. at thi ents, dil BW crard 
: they ſhewed themſelves as Sights to the People, who r 57 at ture time, fg y 
| oy ded 00 8 * en this Pur oſe, an Ewe-Lamb was ſacrificed; ul n 
crowded together to [ce them. ner the Prieſts joined with this Sacrifice a kind of li. Nppoin 
| they annually revived the Remembrance of the ri- viation; er Purification, which the Anciau i | 
j diculous Adventure, of their Journey to Tibur, and not explained bs Ms. | cients Ute BW is Ge: 
| return to Rome. Ovid has not forgotten this Maſ- Ll DSN : is firſt 
| querade, in the ſixth Book of his Faſti. Summa dies e quinque Tyubas luſtrare canru e 
| Et jam QUINQUATRUS jwbeor narrare MinoORES | Ann, I 4 lar lier Dee. Fill 
unc Ades O] cœptis Flava Minerva mei! The ſame Ceremony was repeated, on The ili Poſes 
| .. Car 575 incedit tota Tibicen in Urbe? Eibe Calend: of Fane, that is, on our 23d Dydf ind, 
| Quid. fibi perſons, Quid ſtola longa volunt ? _ May, in Honour to Vulcan: as we ate tity e Ro 
The Name of Quinguatrus Minuſcule, and Quiu- Ovid, Faſt. 5. upo 
| quatrus Minores, was given this Feſtival, to diſtin- Proxima Vulcani lux eſt, Tubiluſtria dicun, d th 
| guiſh it from another, which was alſo conſecrated | Laſtrantur pure, quas facit ille, tube. Vil; on 
| to Miner va, and which the Ancients . ue pres The G thei 
| | tria, or Quinquatrats Majores. It fell on The Zo 5 bref las Ruinquatres, was 2 tint ate, | 
B teenth of the Calends of April; that is, according to Vacation verſion for Scholars. Theytkt _ 
| our Way of reckoning, on the 19th Day of March. paid their Maſters a kind of Acknowledgmen, wWP2tcnd 
| Aulus Gellius is of opinion, B. 2. c. 21. that the — Ainerval, or Salary, but by way of Pia 
Word Quinquatrus ſigniſied the five Days the Ro- Xiphilin, B. 67. and Suetonius in his Life k of th 
| maus ſpent in Rejoicings, after The Ides of March; mitian, tay, that on theſe ſolemn Days, the Ont nſelf the 
RH Quod quinque ab Idibus aa | ae fit, & A. and Poets met to diſpute for the Prizes of Elomπ n of the 
| res nibil fignificee. Varro ſpeaking of this Feſtival, and Potty. In à word, the two Roman Faint by the 
| : . to which we can give no other Names, than n embled 
1 ſays it was called Qainguatrus, not becauſe it laſted f Ou; 7155 areas Mil th , 
3 five Days ſucceflively, as ſome have thought, tho? © Quinquatrus Majores, and Quinquarrus Mu 47 Capi 
| it continued but one: but becauſe the Day after the Were Mer) like The Great, and Little Pam in ord 
| Idet was called Qzizquatras, Thus, continues he celebrated by the Greeks, n Honour to Mn "= Igeous 
| the Teſculans called 7he fixtb of the Ides, Sexatrus, The Ancients have ſometimes confoundel g, during 
and the ſeventh Septimatras, And Red os agrees with one another, and taken the Roman Fell ls round 
with Varro, in his nterpretation. But Ovid makes for the Gree, The latter being Fogel to our ANN" City. 
the Quinquazria to laſt five Days. "> ont Scher; we refer the Reader for a ful rt; but 
Da dies media eſt, & fiunt ſacra Mi count of them, to the ancient and modern Wach were 
Nominaque a juncłis qui * 72 | who have treated of that Subject; eſpecially, hp time. 
| numme eg Meurfins's Treatiſe, De Gemino Panathaneſ en 7, 


BOT: AE: Faſt. 3. Fete. But nevertheleſs, we think it proper to Nr were 
In order to reconcile theſe. two different Opinions, him a general Idea of this Greek Feſtival, un ited ti 
it may be ſaid, That this Feſtival, when firſt inſtitu- the Roman Hiſtorians have often compared t0® rica, w. 
ted, continued but for one Day; and That after- Dzinquatria. The Panathenes, formerly 4", on ti 
wards, four Days more were added to it. Accor- were inſtituted at Athens, in Honour o =_ 
ding to Feſtas this was, as it were, the Anniverſa- the Protectreſꝭ of that City. Several Clans, "i ich, the P 
ry of the Dedication of the Temple, which the Ro- the time of Cecrops to that of Theſes, Wers! 


| 
= 

| 

2 


mans built to the Honour of Minerva, on the Hill perſed abroad in the ſeveral Villages of Ati; "ered * 
Aveatinus. The firſt Day of the Quinguatrut w ton had its own Magiſtrates and Laws; anf weeſon. 
ſpent in ſinging the Praiſes of the Goddeſs; and eſ- were abſolutely ind ent of one another. de Explc 
pecially in 1 the Wonders of her Birth, ſzxs e c joy Deſign of uniting all h Cold. 
according to the fabulous ney of the Hea- diff Clans, in one uniform State, under Number | 
then. For this Reaſon, Ovid ſays, that no Victims Head : and leſt, he ſhould alarm all theſe ite r in thi, 
were lain, and the Shews of the Gladiators were vereigns too much, each being jealous of tel » Concer 
for bidden, on that Day. thority he enjoyed in his Territory, he diveſtel "ny U 
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feſtival by looſe Songs, ſet to old Tunes. Liuy, who partly gives us this Account, Year of 
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is miſtaken only in the Date of this Event. He makes it to have happened in the & O M E 
Cenſorſbip of Appius; whereas it was in his A dileſbip. Nevertheleſs, the Muſici- CCCCXL. 
zus may indeed have left Rome during the former, and returned thither during the C Porr, 
latter, , But however it be, it is a very pardonable Miftake, concerning an Affair of cnt Dicta- 
@ little Importance. 5 

XIX. IN the mean time, the Government was put into the Hands of two Men, Year of 
who had never yet been raiſed to the Conſulſbip. One of them was M. 55 Vale- R O M E 
us Maximus, the other P. Decius Mus. The latter fell dangerouſly ill, which CCECXLL 
obliged him to continue in Rome: But his Collegue went to complete the Reduc- iv ..cxm: 
tion of the Sammztes, whoſe Forces were weakened. His Expeditions, like thoſe Maxmvs, P. 
of ſome of his Predeceſſors, doubtleſs conſiſted only in ſubduing all the Nations ay oh * 
which had aſſiſted theſe indefatigable Enemies, and reducing Samnium to her own Lis. B.. 429. 
Strength. But whilſt he was buſy in the Eaſt of Italy, News was brought to Rome 
of a new War. The more Northern Hetrurians, beyond the Tyber, threatened 
the Romans. Hiſtorians have not told us the Cauſes of the ſudden Motion of this 
formidable People; but it is certain, that the Republick had more Reaſon to fear 
them than any other Nation, except that of the 1talick Gauls. Rome had not yer 
carried her Conqueſts far into Hetriria, either becauſe this Country abounded with 
Men and Cities, or becauſe it was impoſſible for her to ſubdue ſo many Nations, 
n ſo many different Places, all at once. The Dominion of the Hetrurians may 
he ſaid to have then reached almoſt to the very Gates of Rome. The Romans 
ere therefore uneaſy at the News of this unexpected War, which muſt neceſſarily 
etard their Progreſs in the Eaſt; but they found Remedies enough within their 
wn Walls. Decius the Conſul nominated a Dictator, by order of the Senate, and 
ppointed C. Sulpicius Longus to be the Man; and he choſe that Junius Brutus for Year ot 
is General of Horſe, who had been Conſul the laſt Year. The Dictator made it ROM E 
is firſt Buſineſs to raiſe a powerful Army. All the Roman Youth were obliged, by CCCCXLI. 
is Order, to enroll themſelves in the Legzons, New Arms were made, and great C"$ipicws 
Wtores of Proviſions laid up. But all theſe Preparations did not ſwell Sulpicius's Loxevs, Dic- 
ind, or cauſe him to begin a War with Precipitation, which might at leaſt divert Fat. 'Capit 
e Roman Armies from purſuing the Enterprizes already begun. He reſolved to f 
upon the defenſive, and ſuffer the Hetrurians to commit the firſt Hoſtilities; 
d the Moderation of the Dictator had its due Effect. The Hetrurians kept with- 
their own Bounds, and Sulpicius, who would not march out of the Roman 
ate, had the Satisfaction, not to add new Enemies to thoſe which were already 
dntending with the Republick. 


f 
] 


f of the ſupreme Authority, only reſerving to 
nſelf the Command of Armies, and the Execu- 
n of the Laws. The reſt he left to be diſpoſed 
\ by the Suffrages of the People. After this, he 
embled moſt of the Inhabitants of the Country 
the Capital, and they all became but one People. 
d in order to perpetuate the Memory of 
Mgeous Union, Theſexs inſtituted the Panathe- 
i during the Celebration of which, all the Na- 
is round about came to Azhens, as to their com- 
n City. The Solemnity laſted only one Day, 
fit; but afterwards, the many Games, and She ws 
Ich were celebrated, in ſolemnizing it, required 
de time. The Greek Authors make a Diſtinction 
deen The Great, and Little Panathenea. The 
were celebrated every five Years; The Litzle, 
lated time every Year. Every City belonging 
ice, was obliged to furniſh an Ox for a Sa- 
*, 0n theſe publick Rejoicings ; and of theſe 
a n Hecatomb was made to Minerva ; after 
_ Fiſh of the Victims was diſtributed a- 

ne People. On this occaſion, the Peplos, or 
— Grd Tunick of the Goddeſs, was carried 
lu don. Her Actions, and thoſe of Fap:zer, 
me Exploits of Heroes, were embroidered upon 
Frey "The chief Entertainments of that infi- 
hey er of Greeks, who came from all Parts, 
4 4 this Solemnity, were Horſe-Races, Wreſt- 
Concerts of Muſick, and the Conteſts of the 


F 


_ 
- 


this ad- 


Orators and Poets, for their reſpective Prizes. The 


Expences of this Feſtival were ſo exceſſively great, 


that Demoſthenes ſeems to reproach the Azhenrans, 
in his F:r/t kd op with laying out more Money 
on their Pan 

Armament. 

57 Or elſe, as Pigbius conjectures, the firſt Edict, 
which ccnfined the Flute- players, who attended Fu- 
nerals, to the Number of ten, muſt be referred to 
the Adil ip of Appius Claudius. But perhaps he 
was Cenſor, ſays that Writer, when he publiſhed a 
ſecond Edict, whereby he excluded the Muſicians 
from the ſolemn Feaſts which were made in the 
Temple of Jupiter. This Behaviour of Appius to- 
wards them, had given them an utter Averſion to 
him, and was the Occaſion of their Plot, to leave 
Rome, and go and ſettle at Tibur. ps 

58 This Marcus Valerius had been twice Præ- 
tor; once in the Year of Rome 437; and again in 
the Year 439, according to Lzvy, B. 9. 

59 According to the Text of Livy, the Dictator- 
ſbip was not conferred on C. Sulpicius Longus, but 
on Caius Junius Bubulcus; and this Hiſtorian makes 
no mention of any General of Horſe ; tho* one 
was never created without the other. But the Faſt: 
Capitolini give us a more certain Account of this 
Election. They tell us, that the former was created 
Dictator, and the latter General of Horſe. 

\ | n 


F. XX. Ar 


2 * * 


nta, than would fit out a naval 
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Loxevs, Dic- 


tator. 


The ROMAN HISTORY. Book Ni My, 


Year of F. XX. Ar home, the City was diſturbed by the Innovations of Appius Claudi 
ROM E ho from having been ile the (laſt Year, was now become Cenſor. He v, 
CCCCXLI. Man extremely wedded to his own Thoughts, bold enough to undertake any thin, 
Sul ricts and ſteady enough to be able to maintain whatever he undettook. Beſidez he 
was a zealous Citizen; and, had he not been ſo tenacious of his own Opinions 
good Counſellor; but obſtinate, to a Neglect of all Decency and Regard fo Th 


Pemponius, de kind. He was an able Civilian, and was the Oracle of the Romans in all kno: 


Title 
Eva! 
was'C 
time, 
Au 
Rome 
noble 


origize Juris. points of Law; but a Lover of Reformations, and took great Delight in OVerturg, o dif 


Cic. Auth. of 
Tlluftr. Men, 
Liv. B. 9. c. 29. 


ing the moſt ancient Inſtitutions, in interpreting the Laws, and ſetting 
giflator. He gave Proofs of this odd Character, in the Time of his 
and we ſhall hereafter ſee, in his Conſulſbip, what Talents he had for War, I 
Great Man (for if taken all together he was really ſo) being made Cenſor, 
out a Way to correct the Vanity of the Senate, after he had in vain attempted io 
reform the Taſte of the Romans for Muſick, in his AAadileſbip. 
that it belonged to the Cenſors to draw up and read, after every Luſtrum, a Lit 
thoſe Citizens who had a Right to fit and vote in the Senate. 
been filled either with the Patricians, or at leaſt with the moſt honourable of the 
Commoners. But Appius took upon him to put the moſt odious Names in jj, 
Liſt, and to join with the Patricians, and moſt conſiderable Piebeians, ſome d 
thoſe whom the Romans called Libertini o, becauſe their Fathers had been Slut 
and had afterwards obtained their Liberty. This was putting a ſhameful Aﬀegr 
on the chief Body in the Republick, which ſhared the Sovereign Power with th 
People, So that C. 61 Plautius, Appius's Brother Cenſor, laid down his Offie 
Pedianus in It is ſaid that Appius cunningly deceived him, by making him believe he voll 
abdicate himſelf. Whereas he, tho it was unlawful to hold the Cenſorſhip, the 
the Death of a Collegue, and probably likewiſe after his Abdication, maintain 
himſelf in his Poſt; and, by mere dint of Obſtinacy, ſucceeded in his Def 
Nay, the Attempts of this ſingle Cenſor went farther. 
Senate, he attacked the Prieſthood. It is well known, that the Honours of th 
Sacrificers Office were confined to the Nobility : But Appius reſolved to confer 
them even upon Slaves. The moſt ancient Prieſthood in Rome, was that 52 the 
Temple of Hercules, and of the Altar, which was conſecrated to him, underthe 


co Suetoniut tells us, in his Life of Claudius, 
ch. 24. that in the earlieſt Ages, the Romans gave 
the Children of Feedmen the Name of Libertini; 
and their Fathers that of Liberti. In this Senſe, theſe 
two Terms were uſed, ſays he, in the Time of Ap- 
pins Claudius. And yet moſt ancient Civilians, and 
Roman Writers, uſe them ſynonimouſly to ſignify 


Freedmen. Cicero, in his Firſt Oration againſt Verres, 


calls the Heir of Trebonius a Roman Knight, ſome- 
times Libertus, and ſometimes Libertinus. Trebo- 
nius, ſays he, fecit heredem Libertum ſuum; and 
afterwards, ſpeaking of the ſame Man, Equiti Ro- 


mano Libertiuat homo fit heres. Some Moderns 


think, that Libertas was uſed in e to him, 
whoſe Freedman had obtained his Liberty; and Li- 
bertinus in Oppoſition to Ingenuus, which fignified 
a Perſon of free Condition. But whatever is the 
ee. of theſe two Terms, Appius not only made 
ſome Freedmen, or if you will, the Sons of Freed. 
men, Senators; but, according to Plutarch, in his Life 
of Poplicola, he likewiſe incorporated them in the 
Tribes, and gave them a Right of Suffrage. A Privi- 
lege, ſays he, which had never yet been granted to any 
Freedman but Vindex, and to him only by way of Re- 
ward for the important Service he did the Repub- 
lick, by diſcovering the Conſpiracy of the Ayuilii 
and Vitellii, in favour of Tarquin the Proud. But 
if this be true, whence is it that ſeyeral Hiſtorians 
of great Authority have told us, that Servias Tullius 
formed four Tribes of Freedmen in Rome itſelf, and 
gave them the ſame Privileges other Romas Citizens 


enjoyed? The Contradiction is no otherwiſe to be di 


avoided, than by ſaying, that Appius Claudius incor- 
porated the Frecdmes into the Country- Tribes, from 
which they had hitherto been excluded. And this 


Opinion is confirmed by what Livy ſays of the dif- 


BUS LIBERTINIS SI ET SUIS LIB: Liakiag 
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After he had debaſed th 


annulling of this Decree, which was ſo very of 
five to the Nobility, by Quintus Fabius Rullin, 
nine Years after. He adds, that by another Ly 
the Freedmen were a ſecond time confined u 
four City- Tribes We have two old Inſcrpus 

et remaining, which both ſhew the Innovatiounu 
| by Appius Claudius. One of them was fond 

ome, the other at Coſmo, in the Marguiſate i th 
cona, near an old Altar, conſecrated to Acai 
and Hygia, the Goddeſs of Health. The fil hes 
the Name of one Quintus Trebonius, and the oi 
mentions one Caius Oppius. The former deci 
himſelf to be deſcended from thoſe Freedum W 
were made Senators, as appears by the Word dl 
Q. TxknOoMUS Q. F. CLA. ARiSTO Ex Fall 


BUSQUE POSTERISQUE EORUM. The latter ff 
he was the Freedman of Claudius, and incorpo 
into the Claudian Tribe, among the Senators 8 
ted by Appius. „ I 
61 The Faſti Capirolini tell us, that Cas! 
cus was ſurnamed Penox the firſt time, wich 
was Cenſor. CExSoR Apprus CLAUDIS C. 
Ar. N. Cæcus. C. Plaurius. C. F. C. NG 
IN Hoc HoxNoRE VENOX APPELLATUS bel. 
F. xxvi. Frontinus ſays, the particular n! 


to the A 
Uready b 
ume. T 
ngs ; ma had 
him this Surname. Ab indagendis 14 7 | 
Venox dictut eft. It is certain from theſe inn 
ters in the Faſti, L. F. xxvi. that he perk 10 
Ceremony of the 25th Lyfram, with Apis 


. | | | * od 10 hi 
62 There were ſeveral Temples dedicat 1 
cules in Rome. That here ſpoken of, ** 5 
Or- market, near the Altar dedicated Pt 
God, and called Ara Maxima. It was 700" 


, 


ot comparable to the others for Magnificence, and. 
d nothing to recommend it but its Antiquity. 
ſearch, and the Author of The Lives of Illuſtrious 
ſn, ſay, that Women and Slaves were forbidden 
enter this Temple. The Mythologiſts ſay on this 
ecaſon, that as Hercules was returning from 
ain, and bringing into Italy the Oxen he had ta- 
en from Cacus, he was one Day very thirſty, and 
ſted a Woman to give him ſome Drink, which the 
fuſed, (ſays Aulus Gell:as, B. 11.) under pretence, 
bat ſhe and her Companions were celebrating a 
eltival in Honour to the good Goddeſs. She 
zed, as the Reaſon of her Refuſal, that Men were 
the Laws of Religion forbidden, to taſte of any 
ing which had been offered, on 'that Day, by a 
oman. This Anſwer, it's ſaid, made Hercales 
ry angry; and he, by way of Reprizal, enjoined 
> Potitii, not to ſuffer any Woman to partake 
the Sacrifices made in Honour to him. Plin 

d Solinus relate it, as a Miracle, upon the Credit 
a fabulous Tradition, that Dogs and Flies never 
Ime into the Temple, of which we are ſpeaking. 
d they eſtabliſh the Truth of this pretended Mi- 
le, upon another yet more ridiculous. Accord- 
p to dom Hercules was much troubled with the 
ies, which ſwarmed about a Victim, he was of- 
ing to Fapiter ; and in his Pafſion curſed the 


e thoſe Inſects. And Pauſanias vouches for 
Ich ſuch another Story. He ſays, in his Deſcrip- 
of Greece, that Hercules being much moleſted 
a Swarm of Flies, had recourſe to 1 
ine, Or The Fly-chaſer : and after he had offered 
ice to this God, he had the Pleaſure of ſee- 
theſe little Animals take their Flight, and retire 
fond the River Alpheas. To which Pliuy and 
wes add, that the Sight of Hercxles's Club fright- 
way the Dogs, as he was ſacrificing ; and that 
de of them entered his Temple ever after. Theſe 
les, how incredible ſoever, ought to be men- 
del, in order thereby to diſcover the Riſe of the 
Max Superſtitions. The Reader will, no doubt, 
lirprized at the Extravagancies of ſo monſtrous 
ligion, and at the Credulity of thoſe, who could 
ly, and deliberately, relate Facts of this nature. 

io the Altar at Rome, called Ara Maxima, it 
Uready been mentioned, B. 1. p. 8. of the firſt 
ume. To which we ſhall only add, that the 
ms had fo great a Veneration for this ancient 
mument, that ſeveral of them offered up to Her- 
'the tenth of their Goods, on this Altar. They 

(ded to imitate thereby, this fabulous Hero, 

 lacrificed on this very Altar, the tenth Part of 
Oren he had taken from Geryon, But they, ge- 

ihn ſpeaking, rhought to get by this Offering. 

©) hoped to have It returned an Hundred-fold; 

lived, that it would make them very proſpe- 

1 


dd Myagros, ſo called from the Name, the Greeks | 
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Iitle of Ara Maxima. This Altar had been erected in Herculess Life-time, by Year of 
Evander, in Memory of the Defeat of Cacus; and every Year after, a young Bull | 
ys offered on it, in Honour to this pretended Son of Jupiter. And at that very CARE 
lime, the Prieſthood of this venerable Sanctuary was given to an old Man of the C. SvLeicivs 
Aborigines, named 53 Potitius; and his Poſterity, which had been perpetuated in 
Rome, had all along enjoyed this ſacred Office, from Father to Son. 
noble, and moſt ancient of all the Prieſthoods, was that which the Cenſor laboured 
He prevailed on the 64 Potitii, a numerous Family, divided 'into 
velre Branches, in which there were at leaſt thirty Men at the Age of Puberty, 
to come into his Meaſures; and adviſed them to give up this troubleſome Office 3 
0 the publick 65 Slaves; that is, to ſuch Slaves as belonged to the Senate and V Max. B. i. 
people collectively conſidered, and were employed only in publick Works. 
WCenſor found Means to inſinuate himſelf fo far into the Good-will of the Potitii, 
vs to be able to induce them to transfer over their ancient Prerogative, to theſe 
rontemptible Men. By this means, Appius gave the Nobility a fatal Blow; the 
prieſthood being now the only Office which the Parricians did not ſhare with the 


rous. And they founded this Hope, on a pretended 
Promiſe Hercules: had made, of greatly enriching 
thoſe, who ſhould conſtantly give him a Part of 
their Goods. Fulvius mentions an Hercules of gilt 
Braſs, which was dug 'up, in his time, near the 
Place, where The Great Altar, or Ara Maxima, 
ſtood. Marhan ſays, that it was found in the Ru- 
ins of an old Temple, which was deſtroyed in the 
Pontificute of Sixtus IV. The Statue is yet to be 
ſeen in the Apartment of The Conſervatores. But 
it does not ſeem to be the ſame Statue of Hercules 
which had been erected in the Ox-market. The 
Head of this Statue was veiled, according to Ma- 
crobius; who ſays, Saturnal. B. 3. that it was uſu- 
al to offer Sacrifice in the Temple of Hercules, 
over-againſt the old Altar, bare-headed, out of re- 
ſpe& to the God, who was covered. Cuſtoditur in 
eodem loco, ut omnes aperto capite facra factant. 
Hoc fit ne quis in Aide Dei habitam ejus imiterur. 
Nam ibi operto ipſe 3 eſt. Whereas, the Statue 
we now have, has its Head uncoyered. | 

63 D. Hal.'s Account of the Prieſthood of the 
Potitii, is this. Hercules being acknowledged to 
be a God by Evander, and the People of La- 
rium; he himfelf ſettled the Order of the Sacri- 
fices which the Nation engaged to offer him, eve- 
ry Year, He committed the Care. of his Wor- 
ſhip, and gave the Prieſtly Offices, to two of the 
molt noble Families in the Country, thoſe of the 
'Poritiz, and*Pinarii : and in leugth of time, the for- 
mer gained ſome Advantage over the latter. The 
had, by way of Preference, the Right of beginnir; 
the Sacrifices, and fharing the Fleſh of the Victims 
among them. The Pinarii were not permitted to 
partake of them: and in all the Ceremonies, at 
which it was neceſſary both Families ſhould and, 


they were always inferior to the Potitii. This Pu- 
niſhment was the Effect of their Negligetice. They 


were ordered oO be at a Sacrifice very carly in the 
Morning, and did not come till the Entrails of the 
Victims were conſumed. Nevertheleſs, adds D. 
Hal. this Prieſthood is not continued down, in ei- 
ther of theſe Families, to our time; it is now dif- 
charged by Slaves, bought with the Publick Mo- 


. Feſtus ſays, that Appius Claudiut gave the Po- 
mii oo 6 
the Cenſor gave to Slaves: and by wa 


ment for this Contempt, the whole Race of the 


Poxitis was, according to him, extirpated, in the 


Space of thirty Days. But in this he ditfers from 
Pal. Maximar; who only fays, that thirty Perſons of 
that Family, which was divided into twelve Branches, 
died at the End'of the Leirr. 
.65 Not only the Senate and a but the ſe- 
veral Colleges eſtabliſhed in Rae by Nama Pompi- 
lint, kept Slaves at their-own Expenee. 
Plebeians. 


THe 7, 


2 of Braſs, for their Prieſthood, which 161 J 
of Puni n- A4rbuthnot. 
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© Year of Pleheians. - And if we believe that Hiſtorian, who has moſt affected to fill 

ROM E Hiſtory with wonderful Events, we muſt ſay, with him, that Hercules amply reyen | te . 
| CECEXTT himſelf on the Potzrian Family, Which had deſpiſed him. We mutt affirm, , MY” 
C Sorrictbs does, that all the Men, marriageable, or married, of this ancient Race, dicd . place 
Lonovs, Pie. Year's time, with all their Deſcendants. - But other Hiſtorians aſcribe this Mori die 
| bias to the Vengeance of the Eo Mars: So that the Truth of this Miracle bod od to 
"F:ftus, under ſuſpected, even from the, different Accounts the Pagans themſelves give us oc MillW/ 
the Word Fo. Livy alſo adds, That Appius was, ſome time after, puniſhed for this wicked Atem c 

* againſt the Prieſthood of Hercules, with the Loſs. g of his Sight; and That he * qued 
from thence ſurnamed Cæcus. But we ſhall, in its proper Place, ſhew what lud th 
ment ought to be formed of this new Prodigy, 'from more authentick T;g 1 

monies. | EF N . | (a, 
Thus Appius the Cenſor caſt a Blemiſh on the Senate and Prieſthood, tho 1, WWMW'” 4 
- Perverſeneſs ; but he made his Country amends, by the uſeful Works he undert, MN!” / 
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with Succeſs. Rome had, till his time, no Water for common Uſe, but what w 

taken out of Wells which were often dug in marſhy Grounds, and the Water“ 

the Tyber, which was not good to drink. Nevertheleſs, the People were infiritel 

increaſed in the City, and they could neither get Water enough, nor ſuch a5 y 

wholeſome. The Cenſor therefore undertook to bring to Rome the Water 5 ; 

[ſeveral Rivulets, and to furniſh the Citizens with Plenty of the moſt whollo 

Water all round the City. The Aqueduct he built, had indeed nothing oft 

Magnificence of thoſe ſtately Structures, which the Romans afterwards crete 

in order to bring into their City the Waters of the many Fountains, which the 

conveyed. to their Circus, their Amphitheatres, their Thermæ, and their priva 

Frontinus ds Houſes. Appius dug his Canal under Ground, and laid it very deep, either becw 

Aquedufibus. the Art of Levelling was not then brought to Perfection, or becauſe Rome was IL 

too much expoſed to the Incurſions of her Enemies, who might have deſtroy 

ſtately Arches, and cut off the Water from the Romans. But Appins's Aquedy 

—_— began ſeven Miles from Rome, and- after running a long way under Ground, fi 

_— diſcharged Part of its Waters between the Gates ss Capena and & Trigeming, u 

= then conveyed the reſt quite to the Campus Martius. The Cenſor gave this Wat 

1 with which he preſented the Romans, his own Name, and it was long after call 
_ = | Aqua Appia. | JC 0 RR . 

= APPIUS alſo undertook another Work, which was equally uſeful to thel 

publick. The Road from Rome to Cupua was unpaſſable, eſpecially for the R 

man Armies, which were often obliged to croſs the Pomptin Marſhes, to mak 

War in Sammium, and beyond it, in all the Eaſt of Iraly. The Cenſor thereto 

was the firſt Roman who began one of thoſe Works, the Remains of which, 


66 According to Diodorus Siculus, Appius Clau- 
dius confined himſelf to his Houſe, and pretended to 
be blind. He did not appear in publick, to avoid 

e the Reproaches of the Senators, whom he had ex- 
55 aa aſperated by the Affront he had offered them. 
| 67 Theſe Rivulets came from ſeveral Places, and 


But Pliny and Plutarch call this Prator, Quin 
Marcius; and the former gives us this Accoult 
theſe Repairs. Appiæ Anienit, Tepulæ Duin, 
ficere Quintus Marcins. juſſus a Senatu, noun 41 
mine ſuo appellatam, Cuniculit per Montes adi in 
Præturæ ſue tempus adduxit. Lib. 36. c. 1j. Ml 


united near the Territory of Tuſculum, or Fraſcati. Commentators on Livy are miltaken, i {ij „It 
| All the Water of them was conveyed through dif- that the Water conveyed to the City by 4 liles, « 
=» ferent Channels to a common Reſervoir, 780 Paces, was called Agua Marcia, after its Aquedut! les per J 
5 to the Right Hand of the Road to Præneſte, now been repaired by Marcizs's Orders. It will r lots to 
—_  - Paleſtrina, between fix and ſeven Miles from Rome. after appear, that this Name belonged only 10% * The 
1 7 975 From thence it was carried by an Aqueduct, after Water brought to Rome, in a much more Why . Work, 
_:.: long Turnings and Windings, to The Sal- Piet, near cent Aqueduct, for which the City was indebte þ "Sat fi 
the Gates Capena and Trigemina. This ſubterra+- this Magiſtrate. IG np Sify) 
{ . neous Canal was 11 Miles, and 130 geometrical 68 We have already ſpoken of the Gate 64 V. and x 
5 Paces long: and near Rome, it was raiſed above» B. 15. p. 116, of this Volume, Note 71. hem thi 
"Pp ground, and carried 60 Paces on Arches. The Wa- 69 98 Moderns have thought, that de fn Us of the 
"0 13 ters which were brought ſo far, were conveyed all Horatii paſſed through this Gate, when tber u es were 
3 5 over Rome, by the help of twenty Baſons, or Re- to fight the three Curiatii, and that it had tbe Nan Cement, 
1 fſervoirs, made in different Quarters of the City, for of Trigemina from. thence: But they did nat g ral \ 
—_. 4 tat Purpoſe, and eſpecially in the Circus, for the fider, that the Gate Zrigemima.was beyond the | that th 
_— | Naumachie. Theſe were Repreſentations of Sea-" Calixs, which was not brought within Aue © Quant) 
—_— | Fights, and a Part of The Circenſra» Games. Above after the Ruin of Abs ; and conſequent! vcd wi 
—_— r 185 Vears after, according to Frontinas, in his Book could not have been in bein When the Horato bl Jury fro 
—_ De Aquedadtibus, the Senate ordered Marcus Titan to meet the Cariatie. It led to the Böen, by yo in 
__ . _-  Prator of Rome, to repair this Aqueduct, and ſome Road from Rome to Oftia ; For which F Fg: be 
—_— athets, the /Stone-work of which was decayed by.* was called, The Novel-Gate, or The C. . i) Yer 
= | Time, and the cpminuat Frieion of. the; Waters,...1t is now: calleds?. "Pan's Gare. of © 
—— ß ̃ĩ ß ĩᷣ ̃ę y OG oi OS. or. II. 
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he Admiration of all the Nations in Europe, to this Day. He levelled a Way with Year of 
nickaxes) thro' Rocks and Hills; and built Bridges, over the ſpungy and muddy x O 7 ? 
ces, and Rivulets. This Road, which was called The 79 Appian Way, was like- CCCCXLI. 
iſe long after ſtiled The Queen of thoſe Roads, which began at Rome, and reach- CSurritbs 
d to a great Diſtance from it. It had theſe two Names given it, becauſe Ap- ITS Dic- 
jv had firſt invented this Sort of Ways, for the Convenience of the Troops, "268 

ind of Travellers; and becauſe the Workmanſhip of it was ſo ſolid that it Conti- 

ned entire above 800 Years. The Remains we till have of it give great Delight gg, B. 2. 
ov the Judicious. Some Authors pretend that The Appian Way reached from Procep. B. 18. 
Rome to Brunduſium, which was in the extreme Parts of Italy, on the Adriatich de Belio Gith. 
tex, But this is to be underſtood of After-Ages. Julius Ceſar indeed, carried on 

ſhe Appian Way from Capua to Brunduſium, and gave the ſame Name of The Ap. 

im Way, to the Addition he made to it; but it is not probable that the Cenſor Aub ar Lg. 
us carried this famous Road beyond Capua. The Provinces thro' which he . 

muſt have continued this important Work, in order to bring it to the Sea, were 

ot yet under the Dominion of the Romans. It is ſufficient therefore for us to 

obſerve here, That Appius carried on this Work to Capua, which was an hundred forty 

wo Miles; and That Julius Cæſar continued it ro Brunduſium, which was two hun- 

led thirty eight Miles further. This Road, which is ſo much boaſted of, was fifteen 

ſoot wide, even among the Rocks, which were cut down to level them with the Plains; 

ws payed with ſeveral Beds of great hard Stones; and was bounded on each Side 

ih a deep Ditch, to receive, and carry off, the Water. Theſe magnificent Works 

Irre probably what made the Cenſorſhip of Appius tolerable to the Romans, for ſome 

lime; tho' he had uſurped that Office wholly to himſelf, after the Abdication of his 

| Collegue.. He held it five Years, tho' hated by the greateſt Part of the Senators. 5 

g. XXI. Bur under the ſucceeding Conſuls he received a great Mortification. Year of 
Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Bubulcus, was now promoted to the Conſulſſbip, a third 8 2 
Ine; and Q. Amilius Barbula, his Collegue, a ſecond. Theſe two Magiſtrates 4 _ 
dere not afraid ro undo, in part, what the Cenſor had done, in Diminution of the C. Juxws 
Jonity of the Senate. They actually reformed, or rather cancelled, the Lift of Se . 
tors Appius had made. After they had complained of it to the People aſſembled Bazzura, 
mitia, they ſhut the Doors of the Senate-houſe, againſt thoſe vile Perſons whom, Conſul. 

o but one Remove from Slavery, the Cenſor had introduced into it; and reſtored the 

A Lit, as it ſtood before the laſt Cenſors. So that the bold Reformer ſaw his Projects 

W'ought to nothing, a ſecond time; and in ſpight of him the Senate reſumed its for- 

cr Luſtre, On the other hand, the People recovered a Privilege which the Conſuls Lie. Bre. 
dDifators had uſurped from them. A Law had been made in the Year of Rome 

3, by which the People aſſembled in Comitia were empowered to chuſe a Part 


ho We may form ſome Judgment of The Appian farther than Capua; tho” the Author of The Lives 
=” from the N Procopius gives us of of Illuſtrious Men, gives. Appius Clæeudius the Ho- 
u lis firſt Book, Of the Cothick Mar. This nour of having carried The Appian Hay, from Rome 
9 Was made, ſays he, 900 Yeats ago, by the Order quite to Brunduſium. Appiam Viam Brundafium 
L Direction of Appius Claudius, who was then ſtraviſſe. But it is certain, from the Hiſtorians, that 
wor. It reached from Rome to Capua, which is it reached thither, in the Beginning of Auguſtusis 
g Miles, or about 47 Leagues, at the rate of three Reign. Brunduſium longæ fints charteque vieque, 
le per League. It was broad enough for two ſays Horace, Sat. Lib. 1. Serm. 5. Hiſbory has not 
mots to go a-breaft, without incommoding each told us, who was the Author, or Manager, of this 
3 The Stones with which Appius built this fecond Work. But it was probably done, by the 
1 ork, were like the hardeſt Flints. Theſe Direction of Julius Ceſar. Plutarch gives us ſome 
Mght from a great diſtance, and procured the Proof of this, when. he, ſays, that the Roman People 
Kilfut Wotkmen 10 ſquare theſe Pieces of committed the Inſpection of The Appian Way to 
. make them ſmooth with Chiſels : and Fulizs. It is very ptobable, that a Roman of Cæ- 
% em they made. ſo good a Pavement, that the far's Spirit, who formed none but -great Defigns, 
es Hide Stones were fearce perceptible. Theſe might reſolve to gain himſelf Reputation and Eftcem, 
ed joined fo artfully together, without by finiſning what another had ſo gloriouſly begun. 
1 that they 10oked like ône fingle Stone And what confirms this ConjeQure, is, that H- 
—— Miles together. To Which rocopins tarch ſays he ſpent great Sums of Money upon The 
A cat this vaſt Work, conſiſting of ſuch im- Appian Way, hr Inſpetion. of which was comnut- 
i n mie of Materials fo artfully difpoſed, ted to him 
Ty whole in his time having then received 7¹ Font inn and Diodoras of Sicily, are both miſ- 


o 


* 


den from Cute aud "Carriages. But be is talen, the former, in calling ,s Collegue, Cai- 
Keg =; and Carriages. ormetr,, in calling App1zs'S Collegue, Lace 
ty. in ſuppoſing that Appins. Claudine, lived , Fabins; the Fer, in giving him the Name of 
F 1 before him; it was not fo much by at tins Clandins.. They are be | contradicted by 
© ears. This famous Road began ar The Livy, And the Fett Capirolini, rhich aſſure us th 
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dem to Arms. The Romans appeared immediately in the Plain, and their General 
Jrew them up in Battalia, in Sight, and within Reach, of the Enemy. Both Ar- 
"nies ſeemed to ſtand in Awe of each other; at leaſt they waited to ſee which 
vould begin the Attack: and Noon was already paſt, before one ſingle Dart was 


275 
Year of 
ROME 
CCCCXLIE 


C. Juniws 


-hrown, on either Side. At length the Hetrurians, leſt they ſhould ſeem to have B*vTvs, Q 


made theſe Advances in vain, made a great Shout, ordered their Trumpets to ſound 


2 


ZEMilius 


BARBULA, 


aud began the Battel. They were received by the Romans with their uſual Brave- Confuls. 


7; the latter being ſuperior in Courage, tho inferior in Numbers. The Action 
was brisk on both Sides, and many brave Men fell in it. At laſt, the firſt Line 
of the Romans, which conſiſted, as uſual, of the Haſtati, was forced to retire to- 


wards the ſecond Line, and the Principes took their Place. Theſe, who were not 


ſuigued, fought with freſh Ardour ; and thereby the Romans made the Hetrurians 
Cnſible, what Advantage they had over their Enemies, by the Diſpoſition of their 
Armies. The Hetrurians fought all together, without dividing their Troops into 
ſeveral Lines, which were to ſucceed one another. So that the Principes who were 
freſh, had a great Advantage over Battalions already harraſſed with the firſt Onſet. 


the greateſt Part of the Hetrurians were killed round their Colours, without be- 


ing put into Diſorder, or flying. Being obſtinately bent to conquer or die, they 
did not avoid, but met Death; and the Romans would now have made as great a 


daughter as they ever did in a Battel, if Night had not put an End to it. As ſtrange 


x it may appear, the Conquerors left off fighting firſt. The two Armies parted 
without Diſorder, and cach retiring to its Camp, the Zetrurians then perceived 
how great their Loſs was. All thoſe who had fought in the firſt Ranks, were left 
dead on the Field of Battel, and their Corps-4e-reſerve was ſcarce ſufficient to guard 


of their Men died afterwards of the Wounds they had received, than were left 
dead upon the Spot. Their Victory muſt have been more complete than Livy 
repreſents it. If the Advantages had been well nigh equal, Amilius could not 
hare obtained the Honours of a Triumph. Liuy indeed robs the illuſtrious Conſul 
on The Ides of the Month Sexti/is. He returned thither ſoon after his Victory; and 
o farther Attempts were made on Jutr;. | 

XXIII. The Roman Army, which Junius Brutus the Conſul led againſt the 
damites, was as ſucceſsful as that which Amilius led againſt the Hetrurians: 
As ſoon as Brutus left Rome, he turned his Arms towards Samminm, and beſieged 
a Place which is mentioned by no ancient Geographer. Livy calls it Cluvia, either 
tirough Miſtake, or becauſe his Copyiſts have disfigured the Name. But however 
tlat be, Cluvia belonged to the Romans, who had placed a Garriſon in it; and 
being beſieged by the \Samnites, who could not take it by Force, it was at length 
kduced by Famine, and had ſurrendered at Diſcretion. The Samnites ſhewed no 
Mercy to the Romans, whom they had forced to ſurrender ; but firſt ſcourged them, 
ud then cut all their Throats. The Anger of the Romans was not to be pacified 
on ſuch Occaſions as this; and Brutus had nothing more at heart, than to execute 
be Vengeance of Nome, on a Place which yet reaked with Roman Blood. The 
(iy could not withſtand the Ardour of the Conſul and his Troops. Cluvia was 
ken the ſame Day it was beſieged, and ſuffered the Puniſhment it deſerved. All 
lt Men in it, who were of the Age of Puberty, were put to Death; and to the 


their Camp. As to the Romans, they had more wounded than killed; and more 


of that Glory; but it is nevertheleſs certain, that he entered Rome triumphantly, oo Cas | 
under thit 


Year. 


Lip. B.. 4.31. 


Mans the Pleaſure of the Conqueſt was leſs than that of revenging the Murder 


their Fellow. Citizens. But this Conqueſt was only an Introduction to a greater 75. 
"Vanum was a large and opulent City, which ſome thought the Capital of Sam- 
un; others, the chief City of one of thoſe Nations of which the Jamnite State 
liſted, and which were called Pentri. The Roman Armies had for ſome. Years 
at drawn near to it, and in a manner inveſted it; but it ſtill continued ſteady in 
i Attachment to the Samnites. Its ad vantageous Situation, at the Foot of the 


Wade it. The Roman Generals were convinced, that in order to increaſe the 
"ur of their Troops, it was neceſſary to animate them by ſome lively Paſſion, 
5 The ancient City N Ri a W 

i cient City of Bovianum, now Bojano, nis. Its Canton belongs to the County of Moliſa, 
hp 5 the Foot of the Apenwines towards the in the Kingdom of Nap/es. „ | 
ot the Biferno, formetly called Tifernus Am eee 10 Hob foro 


Pennines, had poſtponed the Siege of it; but Brutus was now in a Condition to 
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Year of or ſome great Hopes of Gain. Their Rage had enabled them to take Clyr;, 
R O ME the firſt Aſſault : and Brutus hoped, that the Love of Booty would haſten the 
A king of Bovianum; which accordingly happened. As ſoon as he had promiſcd 15 
& Juxivs Soldiers, to give them the Spoils of a rich and well- provided City, 
themſelves, even more than their Duty required. Bovianum was 
Lives of the Citizens ſpared. The Romans were wholly intent upon the Plunder 
and ſuffered the Conquered to eſcape. More Riches were never brought from wh 
nium, than at this time; and all the Spoils of this wealthy City were given to the 


Soldiers. | 


but ſurprizing the Romans again in Caudian Forks ; in which they partly ſucceeqgq 


great Shouts. The Legions were taught to rally in an inſtant, in caſe of. Surptiz, 


1 


76 The Lake Avernut, which has given Riſe to 
many Poetical Fictions, is now called Lago 4 Auer- 
no, Or 0 di Trepergole. Strabo looks on what 
moſt of the Ancients have ſaid of the Water of this 
Fan fabulous. Such contagious Vapours, ſay 


ey, roſe from it, that if any. Bird flew over the 


leaſt Part of it, he immediately fell down dead; 
4nd hence the Greeks gave it the Name of "Av. 
£4 aſcribes this infe&tious Q 
in 


aſs, according to. Serabo; h 
» 9 Bo 


and found" to de 3570 Foot deep. According to 
the fabulous Cave we have * 
Oradles. 


Wes 

ons, 

what ſhould happen. Near this Lake, there were 

ſeveral $ "of warm Water, in which were 

found ſome little black Fiſh, > of a very bad Tuſte; 

and thoſe of che Lake were of the ſame Colour, 
ney 


Phantom 


1 


1 


dier, completely armed, could be able to make long 
Carried. And yet all the Roman Hiſtorians politive- 


_ fifteen e 1 
their heavy offenſive and defenſive Weapons, ® 
the Utenfils neceſſary 
military 
Stakes for Palliſades for 


that the / Spunrards compared ; 
. Mules; nk tells us, in his Life of 17 
neral. Men born in a City wholly given 8 
| and who commenced Soldiers as ſoon as 
the Oragle, called up che Soul of a dead Relation into the World, muſt be ſuch. This 

. - Phantom, appear- nius was hereditary 

d revealed to him 


at 


taken, but the 


* 
8 


They 


and ſmelt of Sulphur. Near this Place, are thefe- 
mains of a. ſumptuous Temple, which is ſd io 
have been dedicated to Plato. And Diodorus Sicaln, 
B. 4. ſpeaks of another Temple built by Her, 
in Honour to Proſerpine. But the mineral Waters 
near ee make ſome think that theſe Runs 
are oe emains of a magnificent, Bagnio. 
77 It is difficult to conceive how a Roman Sol- 
Marches, without ſinking under the vaſt Weight de 
ly declare, that the Legionaries were often obly 
to carry Proviſions, as Bisket, ſalt Meat, G. fe 
ys,. and ſometimes for a Month; beſides 


for common Uſe, and thei 
and beſides a certain Number o 
their Camp, and the la. 
Wood, and other Neceſſais 
ere was Occaſion. Inſomuct, 
ed Marius's Soldiers © 


Works; 


ſtruments for cutti 
for the Army, as 


they ca 
Ice 


in a Nation which placed — 
cher Glory in heroical K Aions. It is well K197) 
that all the Nobility, as well as People, FR un 
out 21 iſtinQtion, obliged to ſerve their 4 
in the Legions, a certain Number of Vears, ** 
one confidered himſelf, in his moſt tender Ag 
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They therefore got their Arms ready, threw all their nec e into an heap, repaired Year of 
i their reſpective Colours, and without waiting for the Word of Command, drew x © M E 
op in Bartalia, This was the happy Effect of Diſcipline. The Conſul being diſ- CES 
rounted, waited ſome time for the Enemy, placed himſelf at the Head of his C juxws 
Troops, and from a ſmall Eminence, addreſſed himſelf to them, in theſe Words, ee 
[calf Jupiter and Mars to ef that I did not come into theſe narrow Paſſes, Bannula, 

in fach of Glory. Tour Intereſt only, dear Fellow- Soldiers, and your eager Deſires Conſul. 
if Booty, made me comply with your Requeſt. I can be reproached with nothing _ W 
this Step, but having loved you too well: and your Courage is my only Defence Lie is. 
quinſt this Diſgrace. Go, attack the Enemy you have ſo often overcame, fo often 

ven out of their Entrenchments, and deſpoiled of their beſt Towns: The Enemy 

whoſe only Hope is in Artifice, and whoſe only Reſſource is in the Advantage of the 

Gund. But what Difficulties of Ground can be too hard for your Bravery to ſur- 

mount? Remember Fregellæ and Sora; the Height of whoſe Ramparts, tho' ſitu- 

ited on Precipices, did not diſcourage you. At theſe Words, the Roman Soldiers 

got all Danger, and fled to the Enemy, who were drawn up in Battalia on a 

ſeep Rock. They were forced to climb, to come at them; but nevertheleſs, they 

led through a thouſand Dangers, and reached the Top of the Rock. The Ro. 

$43 Squadrons followed cloſe after one another; and when the Roman Army had 

{l gained the Summit of the Mountain, the Samnites could no longer ſuſtain 

heir Effofts, on equal Ground. They were put into Diſorder, and routed; 

nd ſought an Afgium in thoſe very Woods, which they intended to have ren- 

leted fatal to the Romans. But the Brambles which had embarraſſed their Ene- 

ſis, were too thick, to afford them an eaſy Retreat; and being therefore purſued 

tb the Skirts of the Wood, by the Romans, they were there maſſacred without Mer- 

g. Twenty thouſand Samnites were found dead upon the Spot; the Cattel was 

wrtied off: And thus ended a Campaign, which loaded the Conſular Army both 

zh Riches, and Glory. Junius Brutus undoubtedly enjoyed the Honours of a . Capit. 
Triumph, at his Return; tho Livy does not mention it. He entered Rome in Yea! of 
Ste, on The Nones of the Month 75 Sexrilis. . i _ : AZ. 
NV. After theſe Victories 79, new Conſuls were choſen ; namely, Q. Fa- L }. 
ls, who. Was ſo famous for his Exploits, and Diſobedience, in his firſt Cam- X Ferm 
ges, and Who was how choſen a ſecond time; and C. Marcius, ſurnamed Nuti- op rr 
u. Theſe Men were fit only for War, and therefore bore no Part in the civil Senne 


Perot ifperifably obliged by the Laws, to make galeam, noſtri milites, in onere non plus nimerant 
Us tisProfefion. Theſe Sentiments were ttanl:- gnam bumeros, lacertos, manns. Armas enim membra 
mel from Father to Som, and by the Education efſe militis dicunt. One quidem its geruntur apre, 
the Yout their natural Genius for War Was ut fe uſus foret, abjectis oneribas, 7 ar mis, ut 
proved. "The young me being firſt biafſed membris, pugnare poſſint, If the Legionarier were 
te nflt@RIonHS" ad Krabrples of their Parents, ſuch, in an Age when Cicero complains thar the Ko- 
d Ramed te de gontent With little, and keep mam were much degenerated from the Virtues of 
ese in the Bounts of emperance; and their Forefathers, what are we to think of thoſe A- 
a ihüred to all bodily Exerciſes, they es which may, by way of Eminence, be called the 
n bear the Fa- h — L of Romans? The Plate annexed 
ag Hardthips ef a Jab nerd en abſtemious is taken from Naias s Hir. 

ol derne robuſ Mea. With this View,, 78 That is, Junius Brazzs triumphed the fifth of 
"Wee" continually exerced in throwing Darts, August, which was the th Rome Month,  ac- 
ith, Nag,” „Wmming, and carrying cording to Romulus Calendar, which began with 
Mburdens t een the Monch of March: and for this Reaſon it was 


0 v4 | 
i ""rcitus, Which the Latms gave to an Army, at firſt called Sextihss Mexfis. Afterwards it was 
Y of Men tramed to Wil. When they W cufled Augaſtus, from the Name of Octavius Au- 


inte, they” ware den tried with very long g,. Nor that this "Emperor was born in this 
dan Nasen, een in Times of Peace Moitt, for he was born in September: but becauſe 
aer employed in the Ladours which. are not the Month Seærilis was diſtinguiſed from the reſt, 
u noided in Camps, airs Sega, at is, in re- by the great Events of Aug) us Reign. Augu 

My" of Ground, > Ungidg Ditches; making had 5 Dye) in NaN me; Nama, who did 
Pies, raiſing Ramtpartss at drawing, Hines of not Joverevert Numbers, reduced them to 29; and 
aralation, and Contratallation. The Romans Julius Caſar not only reſtored this Day, but added 
wkioneets, us 2 fiber Body om ere another to it, and made the Whole 34. 
liters; they. were \cvedy Man of them as in- 59 The %% Capitolin have 2 * us the Sur- 
17 in their Labouks, us formidaple in the names of theſe. two +Cexſuls, 'which had eſcaped 
ion. All N orians confirm this; Livy, or Ne The firſt was ſurnamed 
by af expteſly Yoes;\ theſe" Words, Ten. Rulliatn?*; the ſecond, beſides that of "Rntilus, 
r Noſtrs. er citw?" primums unde vom „ Which he already had; afterwards got thut of Cenſo- 


enz deimde quis labor, & quantins dgminir! rirus alſb, 28 fhall be pbſerved in its proper Place. 
15 i genf lte, Ferre þ quid ad\ The Greek Tables are therefore fauley, in giving the 
, fers ona, © Nam Jean, Ffafen, Conſul Fab the Sümatne af Rullas. 

Vor. II. ah ” 8 | Admi- 


3 * 
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Year of 


ROM E mand of the Troops in Hetruria, and Marcius that of the Army, which w 
CCCCXLIN 7 


Q-Fanws- 


RuLL1anvus, 


C. Maze Tyr Tribunes of the People had not now oppoſed the Pretenſions of the Nohj. 


Ru rirus, 
Conſuls. 


Luv. B9-c33- Magiſtracies had been equally divided between them and the Patricians. And du. 


\ 
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Adminiſtration. It was determined by Lot, that Fabius ſhould take the Com. 


to act againſt the Sammites. But we will poſtpone our Relation of the Viftries 
of the one, and Misfortunes of the other, till we have firſt given ſome Account of 
the Diſſentions which aroſe in the City. 


liry, for a great while. The Plebeians had been very quiet, becauſe Honours and 


ring this long uninterrupted Interval of Tranquillity at home, Rome had produced 
as many Heroes, as ever appeared in it at one time. Almoſt all the Conſuls 4 
Comitia choſe, ſhewed themſelves worthy of the Choice; and the Conqueſt, 
weakning of many Nations, in a manner formerly unknown to the Romans, va 
the Fruit of their Harmony and Concord. But now one ſingle Man, of an an}. 
tious Family, and naturally obſtinate, had like to have divided the Members of 


the State, which owed: its Grandeur to their Union. This Incendiary was Appin "1 
the Cenſor; and the Cenſorſhip, which he ſingly poſſeſſed beyond the time appoint d 
ed by the Laws, was the Cauſe of the Tumult he raiſed. It has been obſeryed, ante 
that when the Cenſorſbip was diſmembered from the Conſulate, it was ordered Day: 
that the Cenſors ſhould continue five Years in their Office, which they ſhould not folg 
lay down, till after a Luſtrum: and this Law was in Force, till the Year of Riny 90 M 
322, when Anmilius the Dictator reformed it. He then made a new Law, where. Mate: 
by it was enacted, that no Cenſor ſhould continue longer in his Office, than 18 We u 
Months. This was thought an important Change by Republicans, who feared 4 Da 
nothing ſo much, as Magiſtrates continuing long in great Poſts. But neyertheleſ erciſe, 
Appius, in ſpight of both Law and Cuſtom, obſtinately reſolved to continue in his tune, 
Office five Years. When he was ſummoned to lay down the Cenſorſhip, at the end is this 
of eighteen Months, as his Collegue had done long before, he abſolutely refuſed Prete 
it. Perhaps he depended on the Favour of the People, who were pleaſed with the they f 
Water he had brought to Rome, and the Way he had levelled from thence to ( Collep 
pua. Tho' his Pretenſions were not to be ſupported, his Obſtinacy was invincible; von R 
Pompeius de and only one Tribune of the People, out of the ten, ventured to withſtand the n. D 
engine Juri. bitious Appius, and oppoſe this dangerous Infraction of the Laws. His Name vas Crime 
Sempronius, and he had acquired the Surname of Sophus (i. e. The Wiſe) by lis ne: 
Wiſdom, and profound Knowledge of the Laws. This zealous Commoner de- And 1 

_ clared himfelf openly againſt Ave: and cited him to appear before the Comitiu of bis 
It was then cuſtomary for the Tribunes of the People, to teeze the. Accuſed with Appius 
Queſtions, before they came to inveigh againſt them, in ſtudied Harangues; and of Min 
Sempronius therefore began thus. Anſwer me, Appius. What would you hivt cy 
done, if you had been Cenſor, when Emilius Mamercinus the Dictator confined the ivy the 
Time of exerciſing that Office to eighteen Months? Would you have imitated C. Win I. 
rius and M. Geganius, the Cenſors at that time, who thought fit to obey that Lov? WCcnfor 
This was a perplexing Queſtion, and Appius gave a very unſatisfactory Anſwer to t, 8RFL7;,, 
in theſe Words. The Law was then new, and it was at that time neceſm 108-unjer 


Liv. B.g.c.33. 


comply with it. But it was of no Force, any longer than Emil ius, who had n 
it, continued in the Dictatorſhip. Sempronius ſaw by the Indignation which appeared 
in the Faces of the People, that they were not ſatisfied with the vain Evaſion af 


Inos 


the Sophiſt, and he went on in this manner. This well ſuits the Spirit and OH er thre 


, nacy of the Claudii. © One of. this Man's Anceſtors was choſen Decemvir, jo "ll 


Tear, and he maintained himſelf in that Office a ſecond; reſolving to perpetuate lin 
ſelf in it, if his ee re Tyranny 57 not Fl irs | hom 1 Defadin 
The Accuſed is exattly of the ſame Character with the ancient Claudii, who fact 
our Forefathers to leave Rome, encamp on the Mons Sacer, and demand tht Crel 
tion of Tribunes, whoſe Authority ſcreens us from the 7 of the Clan 
It was by the Claudii, that two of our Armies were forced to go and take Poſh 
of the Hill Aventinus, and there tarry, till Laws were made for abating Cfd 
and regulating the Diſtribution of the conquered Lands. It was by them, thi 
Marriages of the Plebeians with rhe Patricians were ſo long oppoſed; and tht Tf 
denied Admittance into the Curule Magiſtraciss. A Family, which has 6%"! 
many Misforturies on the Republick, as to have been more fatal to it, than? a1 
the Tarquins! But to confine myſelf to the Anſwer of the Accuſed; how * 


1 
1 
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1 paſs, Appius, that you are ſo much wiſer, and have ſo much more Under ſtand. Year of 
ing, than the many Cenlors who have gone before you, ſince Æmilius's Time? It is ROME 
now above 4 Century ſence that Dictator made the Law which limits the time of mp oor 
the Cenſorſhip ; and has any one of Jour Predeceſſors diſobeyed it? Tit you ſay, C Fazvs 
1 was of Force no longer, than while he who made it was in Office. Caſt your RULLIANvS, 
yes then, Appius, on the Twelve Tables, and ſte what you find there. The lat- gyrinvs, 

ter Decrees ſhall ſuperſede the former; and when two Laws contradict one ano- Conſuls. 
ther, the neareſt ſhall take Place, Why don't you at leaſt follow the Example of 

the rwo moſt ambitious Cenſors we have had, Furius and Geganius? They indeed 

wſecuted the Dictator who forced them to lay down their Offices, and reduced him 

% Beggary: But yet they obeyed. Will you be the only Perſon who is above the * 
Ia? Why don't you rather imitate your Collegue Plautius? Mas not he inſtalled 
with the ſame Auſpices, and had he not the ſame Prerogatives as yourſelf ? But it 

ſeems the haughty Appius muſt be diſtinguiſhed from all other Romans. Had he 

en created King of the Sacrifices, he would have thought himſelf King of Rome; 

ind would have re-eſtabliſhed Tyranny. At this Rate, what Dictator will ever be 

untent with his fix Months? What Preſident in an Interregnum, with his five 

Days? Or what Conſul, with his Jear? Why have ſo many Dictators been weak 

ung h to reſign, and often even before they had been twenty days in Office ® Why did 

% Menius, fen Tears ago, quit the ſupreme Authority, barely upon being ſuſpected of 

Male- Adminiſtration? Not that we would lay ſo hard a Burden upon a Claudius. 

We would not deprive him of the Office to which he has been promoted, ſo much as 

i Day, or an Hour before his Time. Nor will we inſiſt on the Month he has ex- 

rciſed the Cenſorſhip longer than the Laws direct. But to endeavour to maintain 

himſelf in it three Tears and a half longer; and to pretend to exerciſe it alone; what 

is this, but to change a temporary Office, into an abſolute Sovereignty ® As for your 

Pretence of chuſing yourſelf a Collegue ; it is another Infraction of the Laws. Don't 

they forbid the ſurviving Cenſor to continue in his Office, after the Death of his 

Collegue ? Did not Papirius the Cenſor draw down the heavy Wrath of the Gods 

ym Rome, by chuſong himſelf a new Collegue, after the Death of his former one? 

During the Luſtrum in his time, Rome was. taken by the Gauls. And yet his 

Crime fell very ſhort of yours. He had at leaſt Moderation enough, neither to con- 

ine the only Cenſor, nor to remain in Office after the Time preſcribed by Law. 

And no Cenſor, ſince him, has preſumed to retain his Cenſorſhip after the Death 

of his Collegue. But theſe, it ſeems, are Reſtraints fit only { af ork. Minds. 

Appius has noble Sentiments, and ſoars much above vulgar Souls. He makes Strengtv 

of Mind to conſiſt in deſpiſing the Gods, the Laws, and the Republick. Tour Ob. Bio. 3.9.c.34. 
ſinacy and Pride, Appius, force me to expreſs my ſelf with Warmth, notwithſtand- 

ng the Magiſtracy you have been inveſted with: And if you do not obey the Emi- 

lan Law, I will ſend you to Priſon. Shall J ſuffer you, who. cannot be choſen Liv. ibid. 
Cenſor by yourſelf, to exerciſe that Office alone, when the Laws even diſannul the 

Elin of 4 Cenſor legally. choſen, if his Collegue has not likewiſe s a ſufficient 

Plumber of Suffrages ? | SMES: TCO OTH SF NON ni REED Ig The 

| Thus ſpake Sempronius; and as ſoon as he had finiſhed, he ordered the Officers Frontinus, Li- 
bf Juſtice to carry Appius to Priſon, Then the proud Cenſor was forced to appeal Tag l. 
om him to the whole Body of the Tribunes, ſeven of whom were againſt him; | 
ut three of them took him under their Protection. And as none could be con- 

ſemned at their Tribunal, unleſs they were all unanimous, he by this means eſcaped; 

Fc the Conſorſbip, contrary to the Inclinatiens of the Publick, and to the great 


N What Sempronins here ſays, confirms what tions in his Harangue they have recourſe to arbi- 
* aye before obſerved, from the Nai Capirolini, trary Conzectures. Indeed, it is ſurprizing, that Li- 
W the two Dictarorſpips of Mens; the vy himſelf ſhould not have perceived the Miſtake; 
7." the Year of Rome 433; the ſecond, ſeveri gt if hte did, it is ftill more b, that he ſhould not 
my after, in the Year' of Nome 439. Livy en- have taken care to remove the ContradiQtion be- 
u. omits the former, and mentions only the-Jat- tween bis Text, and Sempronias's Speech. But af. 
u. dans ir Mexins had been but once DiZfator,/ as ter all, this Inadvertency is a Proof of the Faithful- 
tak lorian declares, Sempronins muſt have been neſs of the Hiſtorian, in giving us the ancient Re- 
50 why in reckoning ten Years between the Year cords entire, and without any. Alteration. See a- 
— Year, Which was the 443. For want bove, t: 247. of this Volume, Noret12. 
us I ering, that Menins was twice" Didtaror, 81 Sec what we have aid in ſeveral Parts of this 
hin the 7 ator have taken much pains to ex- Hiltory; concerning the Election of Cen/ors, and 
le = 10 ya Livy; and oe it impoſſible to their Frivileges. © - rhe ROO Varied Joe 
en ears, "wn N emproniu 4 men- „„ 1 by ; 
| 2 : voto} ESTES OLE LES . 86 i Grief 
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Yer of 
RO ME dence and Obſtinacy prevailed over the true Intereſt of the Republick, 
2 * XVI. Bur this inteſtine n did not ſtop the Progreſs of the Roman 


Q. Fanrvus; 
RuLtianvus, 
C. Makcius 


Ruritrus, 
Conſuls. 


for them to come up with the Romans; fo that, for want of their Darts, they 


Flerus, B. 1. 


8 * 1 „A W. ene 5) Id "ko at & g 4 IAA SS Ws Th 84 1 
tinued concealed. in this thick Wood, which ſerved them for a Retreat; and he pio. 


Fab Bel 
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Grief of good Men; and continued in it alone, three Years longer. Thus Impu. þ 


us. at ar, on the Side of Hetruria; the Her- 

rians had led a great Army thither, with Deſign to beſiege it. On the other hand 
Fabius had brought a great Reinforcement to the Army he was going to com. 
mand ; and upon his Arrival, found a prodigious Number of Enemies round ke 
Place. He did not carry all the Roman Forces with him; (they were divided ihe 
two Armies, one to act againſt the FHetrurians, the other to carry on the Conquet 
of Sammium).and being therefore the weakeſt in Point of Numbers, and fearing to 
be ſurrounded, he took a Compaſs, and came to a ſteep and craggy Hill, which 
was covered with Flints; and in this Poſt, which he thought an advantageous one 
drew up his Troops, and faced the Enemy. Left he ſhould be ſurrounded by the 
Multitude of the Hetrurians, he made the larger Front, and poſted both the P,;,. 
cipes and Haſtati in the firſt Line; ſo that his Army conſiſted of but two Lines in 
all. In this Diſpoſition, he waited for the Enemy; who loſt no time in their Ap. 
oroaches; but depending on the great Number of their Men, they were ſo much in 
Halte to begin the Attack, that they threw away their Darts, to begin it Sword in 
hand. They had not conſidered, , that the Declivity of the Hill made it diff 


Arms. Sutri was become the Seat of 


could not hurt the Legions, which poured down upon them prodigious Numbers 
of Darts from above. Beſides, the Romans had another Advantage from their 
Ground, by its being ſtony; they gathered up the Flints, threw a Shower of then 
down upon the Enemy, broke the Bucklers and Helmets of the HTetrurians, aud 
at leaſt ſtunned thoſe whom they did not wound. This put the Hetrurians into 
Diſorder ; they. were tottering, and unſteady, and ſome. of their Battalions already 
olt Ground. pon which Fabius ordered his firſt Line to advance, and attack the 

nemy Sword in hand; and they, already wavering, and unable to. withſtand ſo 
furious an Onſet, were over-powered, dilperſed, and fled, towards their Camp fo 
71 Then the Conſul detached his Cavalry, who were poſted, as uſual, inthe 
Wings, and they inſtantly croſſed the Plain, to intercept the Fugitives, and prerent 
their reaching their Camp; upon which the Herrurians, covered with Wound 
mmediately diſperſed, and hid themfelves in the 82 Ciminiun Foreſt. In this fil 
Action, the Roman General took thirty eight Colours from the Enemy, made hin- 
{ſelf Mafter of their Camp, and ſeized the Booty in it. 


o 


Bur the brave Fabius did not think his Victor) complete, whilft the Enemy on 
poſed, in a Council of War, to putſue the Conquered, even into the moſt impenetuble 
of the Thickets to which they were fled. But nv Officer, except himſelf, was for mach: 
ing in queſt of the Hefrurzans, at the Hazard of finding The Caudian Forks of 


1 


Herne, in ane, lodeed, ide Gamen Foreſt might then be conpr 
eee | 1 $4 een . * add!, e 3d TEA... 
with the famous 83 Hercinian Forelt in Germany; and, according to one Hiſtorun, 

A Fare in Scotland was ſcarce as large as this. No Body, nd 
the chants, had ever entered it; nor had any one, in all Probability, pa 
15 1INCE the Creation : So that, Cc cers ſent to Rome to complain 0 


nels, who Would habe them to pals where it was utterly impradiicable 
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But the CAI 
84 C, bt Cine, . n Commign Witte was much fabjedt to Birthquakes, The Falls 5 
the ancient Geographers gas Foreſt, 2 Mount; gs, relates of the Lake Ciminus, are not wort i 
and a Lake. Fhe'Cimmios Hill, or Coins Mans, Readers noricſce. I 
is-now-called:Monre di Viterbo, or i Monte! Fogliano, 83 Te Black Foreſt, and. The Foreſt of Boi 
between Vierbo and Ronaiglione. The Lake is no Wars formerly Parts of the Hirciniav. See 0h 
called Lage di Vico, or Lago: di Roncigliane; but B. 1, p. 4. of this Volume, Note 17. wid 
there are now no Remains leſt of the Foreſt „The 84 2rolomy and Florus ſpeak of this F oreſt, x 


Country is very open} except; near the Mount, covered a great Part of the Country of the Cale 

where there ate ſome Woods. Virgil — nian, an ancient People of Scotland, who pol 

Mount and Lake Ci mim, Maeid. 7. dd this 2 with the. 2770 _ oo 
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he Foreſt, and Places about ir. This brave -Officer had been bred up in Hetruria, 


of the Greek Learning. During his Abode in Cære, Claudius had learned the He- 
ſurian Tongue, which differed. from the Latin; and it muſt be confeſſed, that 
this young Man, who had uncommon Talents, was very prudent, às well as very 
told. He took only one Slave with him, who had ſerved him in his Youth, and 
lad learnt the Language of the Country as well as himſelf; and diſguiſing them- 
ſelyes like Shepherds, each took a ſhort Javelin, . ſuch as the Peaſants uſed, and 
two Darts, with. Scrips, by their Sides. They tarried but a little Time in a Place, 
fr fear of being diſcovered by their Pronunciation; and very expeditiouſly in- 


Names of the Princes who governed it. But after all; their chief Security in their 
ourney was the Perſuaſion of the Hetrurians that it was impoſſible for Foreigners to 
croſs the Ciminian Foreſt, and come at them that way. Nevertheleſs, the Roman and 
his Slave paſſed thro it, went as far as to the *5 Camerini, or Camertes, in Um- 
ia; and there Claudius ventured to diſcover himſelf to be a Roman. Being well 
received at Camerinum, he attempted a Negotiation with Succeſs. The Senate of 
the City was aſſembled, Claudius treated with them in the Name of the Conſul, 
and at length obtained a Promiſe, That if the Roman Army came into that Coun- 
try, they would furniſh it with Proviſions for thirty Days; and, That the Youth of 
(anerinum ſhould join the Auxiliaries of the Romans. Upon Claudius's Report, 
the General had. reſolved to enter the Foreſt, and carry the War that way into the 
very Heart of Hetruria: and he executed this Deſign, which was worthy of a Fa- 
bins, with a great deal of Addreſs, He ordered all his Baggage to be removed out 
of the Camp in the Evening, commanded the Infantry to follow it, and they 
marched all Night to the Place where he reſolved to enter the Foreſt, - The Gene- 
ral himſelf continued in his Entrenchments, with only his Cavalry; and very early 
in the Morning marched them to the Skirts of a Wood, where the Hetrurians had 
| lodged ſome Centinels, and placed ſome Guards. By this means, he kept the E- 
nemies, which were hid in the Thickets of the Foreſt, in Play; and after ſome fight 
Kirmiſhes, he returned to his, Camp; but only with Deſign to march' out of it 
again at another Gate, and join his Infantry, which had gone before him. He 
came up with them, before Night; entered. the narrow Paſſes of the Wood, on the 


Cmmus, which gave Name to the Foreſt. From thence, he ſurveyed with Pleaſure, 


a barrier, which had hitherto been impenetrable to the Romans; and promiſed 
imſelf much Spoil, and many important Conqueſts: After this Expedition, Fa- 
bus returned again to his Camp; and in the mean time, two Tribunes of the Peo- 
, followed by fifty other Deputies, atrived there, to forbid the General, in the 
ane of both Senate and People, to enter the Foreſt. This was occaſioned by the 
omplaints the Council of War had ſent to Rome, of the Conſuls Raſhneſs; and 
the Deputies repreſented the whole Republick, which had intereſted herſelf in 
Ivarting his Enterprize; perhaps becauſe apprehenſive of meeting with a ſecond 
Kefuſal from a Fabius. But the Deputies finding, That their Prohibition came too 
ne, and That the Succeſs of the Project had put an End to the publick Fears; 
"uncd well ſatisfied, to ſee a Paſſage opened into Hetruria, and Falius in a Con- 
ton to ſpread the Fame of the Romans there. Thus Men of Speculation, who 
C lafe in the Cabinet, do often, upon a ſuperficial Knowledge of Things, ſtop 
© Trogreſs of Generals, and thereby render their Zeal uſeleſs; 1 i 2 
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c erlebe, an ancient: City of 'Umbria, beyond the 
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ne Country. One of his Brothers, named Cæſo Fabius, or as others, one C. Clau- Year: of 
Jus, his Brother by the Mother's Side, had voluntarily offered.to go and examine R O N E 


it a Friend's Houſe there; it being then cuſtomary to ſend young Romans to ſtudy & Fase 


; t ke the et RuLLianus 
in Hetruria, as they were afterwards ſent. to Athens, to make themſelves Maſters 1 


formed themſelves of the Nature of the Country they ran through, and of the 


oppoſite Side to the Enemy; and, before Sun- riſing, gained the Summit of the Hill 


the vaſt and fruitful Plains of Hetruria; was charmed that he had broken through 
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Vear of ſants, to defend their Eſtates: But this diſorderly and undiſciplined Company | 
R Q M E Gon routed, and had very like to have fallen a Prey themſelves, to thoſe who 1 C.. 
S dpilaged their Lands. However, the Terror the Romans ſpread in a Place Pm firſt 
Trau | they vere not expected, ſerved at leaft to multiply the Number of their Enemies 4 
Wire, and all Hetruria, and the People on the Confines of Unibria, taking the Alarm * 
Lene hee tue Nations cook the Field cogecher, and came to Sutrj. Nor did the ap fl 5. 
Conſols. dition of theſe New-comers only increaſe the Number of the Hetrurians, wh | 
were fled for Refuge into the Foreſt ; they were likewiſe very earneſt to fight fo echt 
ventured to appear in the Plain. They firſt drew up in Battalia, leaving an en N ar 
Space of Ground for the Romans to do the ſame ; but the artful Fabius ſeemed 1 4 - 
decline fighting. This feigned Fear gave the Enemy Encouragement, and made they — 
reſolye to attack the NRamans, in their Entrenehments; and Fabius, to tempt them 5 
the more to it, ordered his Advanced: Guards, which uſed to watch without the 8 50 
Ramparts, to retire into his Camp. Theſe Appearances of Dread were 4 Snare 1 1 
laid for the raſh Hetruriant, who unwittingly fell into it, and with great Clamoyr, « | 
demanded Leave of their Generals to inveſt the Camp, and to have Proviſions 19 
brought chem to the Place on which they were poſted. They promiſed to male 1 4 
the Attack upon the Conſuls Entrenchments the next Night, or at fartheſt by break ; 10 k 
of Day, The Ramans,on the other hand, were no leſs ardent to fight; and all Fabius; n 2 
Authority was little enough to reſtrain them. However, he only commanded then maria 
to he ready upon the firſt Signal, whether given in the Day, or Night; and told C hed 
them, That the Samnites were much better Soldiers than the Herrurians; Tha the MW mixer. 
ViRtories ſo often gained over the former, ought ro encourage them to hope for Wi gn 
Rill greater Advantages over the latter; and That he was contriving to give th ſo 7 
Enemy a Blow, which they did not expect, and which it was not proper for hin * ch 
to mention at that time. This made his Romans conclude that he kept a ſectet 1 
Correſpondence: with the Enemy's Army; raiſed the Courage of the Leging, 70 5 
which might have been damped by the innumerable Multitude of the Hetrurins; nin Fg 
and che it was only a Feint, on the Part of Fabius, it was thought very probable WM der def 
from the little Precaution the Enemy took in intrenching themſelves. The Ry 10 7 
mans refreſhed themſelves, took ſome Hours Reſt, and about three in the Mon- nus add 
ing appeared under Arms, upon the firſt Signal, and drew up in Battalia, on th Reman 
fame Ground. on which their Camp was pitched. The Corſi! had ordered & is T.. 
Pioneers to level the Ramparts, and fill up the Ditch, on one Side at leaſt; and Pima 7 
ter he had left à chaſen'Body of Men to guard the Gates which remained ente Upon th x 
he filently marched out his Army, thro! this great Breach. It was now Summe ve due 
time, and as in this Seaſon the Morning - Sleep is uſually the ſoundeſt, he found 1 
ſome of the Hetrurians faſt aſleep on the Ground, and others not out of their N we 
Some took to their Arms, and were killed, whilſt others attempted to rally; bu 2 
( 


they had neither Colours, nor Commanders, they were all diſperſed and fled. Som 
gained the Foreſt ;- others retired to the Camp they had fortified in the Ban 
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( Marcius who commanded the Troops on that Side, gained: ſome Advantage at Year of 

kr over theſe old Enemies of Rome. He took *3 Alliſæ, a conſiderable. Place on R OM E 
the #9 Vulturnus, and made himſelf Maſter. of ſeveral Caſtles, and many Villages in Se erf 
anmium, which he razed; but he had the Mortification to hear of the Misfortunes C Fasws 
which befell the Roman Fleet, which coalted along Campania, in order to make poorer 
Deſcents and Incurſions, in the Country of the Sanmiter. P. Cornelius command- > "Ange: ogg 
ed this Armament, which I believe was the firſt the Republick had ever ſent to Conſuls. 
Sea, The new Admiral landed at 90 Pompeium, beyond Cape 9" Palinurus, near 
5: Herculaneum ; made a Deſcent there, and ſuffering his Troops to diſperſe them- 
{elves abroad upon the Coaſt, and pillage it, their eager Deſires of Booty carried 
hem too far. After they had ravaged the Places neareſt the Sea, they penetrated i 
a far as 93 Nuceria, and thereby gave the Inhabitants of the Country time to aſ- 
ſemble together. Whilſt the Romans were ruining the Country indeed; no Ene- 
wy appeared to oppoſe them; but at their Return, when. they were almoſt at their 
Ships, the Militia of the Country fell upon them, and were too powerful to be 
reſilted, The Romans were forced to give up their Booty; ſeveral of them were 
left dead upon the Place; and the reſt got on board their Ships, after an unfortu- 
nate Repulſe. This News gave the Sammites Joy; but what raiſed their Courage, 
wa a Report ſpread among them, that Fabius had met with Caudian Forks in He- 
truria, had raſhly ſuffered his Army to enter the Ciminian Foreſt, and was there in- 
reſted by the Hetrurians. This News was brought from Rome, where it had ſpread 
mirerſal Terror; and theſe Reports, which were looked upon as true; made the 
Sannites form grand Deſigns. There was indeed a Mixture of Jealouſy in their 
or. They were uneaſy to ſee the Hetrurians; their Rivals in Glory, ſucceed better 
than themſelves. And in order therefore to ſhare in the Victory, they were already 
meparing to give the Conſul Marcins Battel; and, in caſe they ſucceeded, or he refuſed 
fohting, to croſs the Countries of the 94 Marſi and Sabines, paſs the Tyber, and 
join their Forces to thoſe of Hetruria. And they obtained a Part at leaſt of what 
they deſired. Marcius met the Samnites, and gave them Battel, which is allowed 
to hye been bloody, and to have coſt both Parties dear. Nay, the Roman Hiſto- 
ransadd, that the Succeſs of it was doubtful; and it is certain, that at Rome, the 
Rimans were thought to have loſt it. News was brought from the Camp, and 
vith Truth, That a great Number of the Roman Knizhts, and ſeveral of the Le- 
ima Tribunes, were killed; That one of the Lieutenant-Generals was left dead 
upon the Field of Battel; and, which was ſtill worſe, That the General himſelf 
vis dangerouſly wounded. And in order therefore to prevent the Misfortunes 


We have already ſpoken of the City of Al 
iſe, B. 19. p. 210. of this Volume, Note 65. and 
tall ſpeak of Aretium, now Arezzo, in the 21ſt 
book, Feſtus makes the former, one of thoſe Præ- 
duet, to which The Prætor of Rome ſent Com- 
lifoners every Year, to adminiſter ſuftice in his 


| Jen Campania, which retains that Name to this 


9 The River Vulturnut, now the Volturno, wa- 
Nd a Part of Oli Campania. It ſeparated the Ter- 
Wor) of Capua from that of the Saanites; and from 
Ke it paſſed on to Capua itſelf, and running by 
Hlaum, diſcharged itſelf into The Tyrrhenian 
4 near a City, which had the fame Name of Vul- 
Fs, Pliny tells us, B. 36. c. 26. that this River 


-1.0 making Glaſs. Agar bias, B. 2. Of the War 
e Geths, gives the River Yultarnus the Name 
 Loſlings, becauſe it ran near Caſilinum. 
P The City of Pompeium was a maritime City 
anpania, near Mount Veſuvius, upon the Banks 
that Part of the Sarno, which the Natives now 
cafati ; where there is a City of the fame 
e Which has taken the Place of the old Pom- 
0 Solinus ſays; c. 8. that the latter wits fo 
u b tom the Oxen: which" Merewles led trough 
, as he returned this Way from Span, 
7 with the Spoils of Geryon. Ab Herend in 
Vene Pompeios quis Victor e Hiſpatira Po- 


3 


ae, Father Bret ſpeaks of another City of Al 


dnced a fort of fine Sand, which was of great 


PAM Bou duxerat. The Territory of Pompeiam 
was famous for. its moſt excellent Wines. Pliny 
tells us, B. 14. c. 6. that they not only continued 
good, without degenerating, for ten Years together, 
but even grew better and better, all that while. 
Pompeianis Vints ſummum decem annorum mcremen- 
tam eſt; nihil ſenecta conferente. Strabo fays, this 
City was firſt inhabited by the Of#, then by the 
Hetrarians,, who: were driven out by the Pelaſer, 
and after this by tte Samnites, who kept Poſſeſſion 
of it, till they were conquered by the Romans. Tully 


ſpeaks of it, as a Roman Colony. . 


91 There being an ancient Tradition, that one of 


ZEneas's Pilots, named Palinurus, died, and was 
buried, on the neighbouring Shore; this gave the Pro- 


montory the Name of Palinurus, which it retains 
ay. The Natives call it Capo di Paliuuroʒ 


to this 
and 4 little City not far from it, is alſo called by 
the Pilot's Name. Wu 

92 See B. 17. p. 205. of this Volume, Note yy. 

93 The Naceria here ſpoken of, ſtood on the 
Banks of the Sarzo, in a Valley, formed by Mount 
Veſuvins, and Mount Lactariut, now Monte Letters, 
nine Miles from the Sea. It was on the Confines 
of Campania, and ig diſtinguiſhed from two 815 
Cities* of the fare Natne, by the Surname of Al- 
phaterna.. It afterwards became a Raman Cotny; 
and it is now called Nocera. 


, Ne have ſhewn the Origiti,of the Maß and 
Fre aces. - | 
which 
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which were thought imminent, the Republick judged it neceſſary to chuſe a Di, Ml ti 


ROM E tator, and caſt her Eyes on Papirius. It was his Fate to be his Country's Refuge an 


Au in Times of publick Danger; but there were Difficultics in getting him promotes Wl 
Q. Fans 


RuLLianus, 
C. Maxctus 
RurTiLvs, 


Conſuls. 


enjoining Papirius to accept it upon Fabiuss Nomination. The latter was more diff. 
cult than Papirius to be brought to a Compliance; and indeed he was the Perſon 


L. Parmius 
Cuxsox, Dic- 
tator. 


on his eſcaping to Rome, had purſued him thither, and had not pardoned him, 


It is well known, That Dictatbrs were then nominated by the Conſuls; and That 
it was neceſſary, one at leaſt of the Conſfuls for the Time being, ſhould appoint the 
new Governour. As for the Conſul Marcius indeed, he would eaſily have been 
prevailed on to nominate Papirius, Dictator; but beſides that the People of Rome 
were apprehenſive that he was not alive, the Sampres ſtoped up all the Avenues 
to his Camp, and it was no eaſy Matter to come at him. So that Papirius could 
only be nominated by the Conſul 2. Fabius; and it was well remembered, why 
Injuries Papirius had done him in his Youth. Papirius had been exceſſivgh, ſc. 
vere to him. For one Act of Diſobedience, and that attended with Succeſs, he had 
condemned Fabius to be put to Death; had cauſed him to be ſtripped, in order to 
his being beaten with Rods in the Camp, as preparatory to his Execution ; ang up. 


but at the earneſt Requeſt of the Roman People. This barbarous Treatment had 
made deep Impreſſions on Fabzuss Mind: Nevertheleſs it was of Importance tg 
the Republick to ſend no General againſt the Samnites, but Papirius, on whom 
alone ſhe could ſafely depend, for repairing her Loſſes. And on the other hand, 
it was not certain, that Papirius would accept of this Dignity from the Hangs of 
his old Rival in Glory. nder theſe Difficulties therefore, the Senate thought ft 


to paſs a Decree, commanding Fabius to nominate Papirius to the Dictatorſpip; mg - 
their 


ſelf a 
die. 
Engagt 
arties 
begin 1 
to the 
the 
and thi 
dough! 
ontend 
Vn the 


injured. So that in order to ſooth his Reſentments, and to move him, the Conſerit 
Fathers ſent their Decree to him, to his Camp at Samminm, by a Deputation of 
their own Body, which conſiſted of ſach Perſons as had all been Conſuls. Thek 
were inſtructed not only to'admoniſh him ſeriouſly, as publick Perſons inveſted vit 
Authority for that Purpoſe, but to intreat him earneſtly, as his Friends and de 
quaintance, to ſacrifice his Reſentments to the Good of his Country. When they 
came to the Camp, after making a Speech very proper for the Occaſion, they pre. 
ſented him with the Decree of the Senate. Upon this, the Conſul's Surpri and 
Confuſion were inexpreſſibly great; but he was Maſter enough of himſelf nut to 
fly out into Invectives. He expreſſed himſelf with Moderation and Temper; jt 


ſo as to leave the Deputies in Uncertainty whether he would obey the Order a Thar 
reject it; and in the Evening he retired into his Tent, without coming to 1 mM ww 
termination. But the Love of Duty, and the publick Weal, had, in all prob © be 
lity, more Weight with him, than the Danger that might ariſe from a ſecond o 
of Diſobedience. Fabius, according to the ſuperſtitious Cuſtom of always na. the 
nating Difators in the Middle of the 95 Night, (which was thought ſo neceln, WF ie k 
that without it the Nomination was deemed null) declared Papirins Ditiatn i * 


Midnight. Indeed he ſhewed by his Carriage, what Violence he had offen wf 
himſelf, in order to get the better of his Reſentments : when the Deputies o 
gratulated him on the Victory he had gained over himſelf, they could not gt 
one Word from him.” His Silence was expreſſive; and ſhewed that nothing bit 
the Love of his Country could have extorted from him a Conſent, which his pt 
ſonal Hatred would not have ſuffered him to have given, in favour of ſo crucli 


ly, was never to be choſen, according to thel# 
| but in the. dead of the Night. An Affair of 
Conſequence: required mature Deliberation, * 
conſequently, an Attention of Mind uninte! 
by any external Objects. VE Rode 
96 Livy falſly ſuppoſes, upon the Anthor 
ſome imperfect Annals, that Lucius Pap” 


4 * * 


they were afterwards ſenſible. A Dickator eſpecial- 


Haide 
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tis Struggle with himſelf, in ſacrificing his Revenge to the Wants of the Publick, 


nd by che moſt glorious Victories: and (before we return to Papirius, whom we 
hall ſee revenge the Loſles of the Romans, in Samminm) let us firſt ſee, with what 
caccels he carried on the War in Hetruria. Fabius being confirmed in his Gene- 
-alſhip, probably at the Requeſt of Papirius, who would not ſuffer himſelf to be 
overcome in Acts of Generoſity, would not give his Troops time to languiſh in 
lnaction; but carried the War into Umbria, which was in Alliance with Hetruria, 
There he fought a Battel, which was memorable only for the Rout of the Umbr}, 
whoſe Heat abated upon the firſt Attack, and who were not able to ſtand before a 
Roman Army. They retired, almoſt without any Loſs, and appeared no more in 
the Field, But in the mean time, the moſt numerous, and moſt formidable Ar- 
ay the Hetrurians ever had, aſſembled on the Banks of a little Lake, called 97 V. 
limonjus, near 7* Viterbo. The Soldiers of which it conſiſted, had made a Vow; 
never to return home, till they had conquered ; or at leaſt, this is one Conſtruc- 
tion that may be put upon The Sacred Law, by which they are ſaid to have bound 
themſelves. Others indeed pretend, that the Governors of the Nation had commanded 
il their Youth, who were of Age to bear Arms, to come into the Army; and had 
declared, that if they failed, their Heads ſhould be devoted to Fupiter, and it ſhould 
te lawful for any Man to kill them. But whatever we underſtand by it, it is cer- 
nin, that the Hetrurians ſhewed, both by their Numbers, and their Obſtinacy in 
maintaining the Fight, how much Power their 99 Sacred Law had over their 
Minds, And what helped to promote Unanimity, and create an Emulation among 
their Soldiers, was the Leave which was given to every private Man, to chuſe him- 
{if a Companion to fight by him, and with whom he was either to conquer, of 
dic. But Fabius was not afraid of engaging even with Enemies, whom a religious 
Engagement had brought together, and had determined not to give way. Both 
aties were ſo warmly bent upon the Engagement, that they both neglected to 
begin it as uſual; and without loſing time in throwing Darts, by way of Prelude 
to the Battel, both Armies drew near one another, Sword in Hand. The Equality 
the Strength and Courage of the two Armies, made the Succeſs long doubtful3 
nd this Uncertainty increaſed their Ardour. The Romans, during the Action, 
bought they had changed their Enemies, and could ſcarce imagine themſelyes 
ntcading: with a Nation they had ſo often conquered. Neither Party gave way. 
vn the Side of the Romans, their firſt Line was cut in pieces, and the ſecond took 
ts Place; which was alſo ſucceeded by the third; for the Proconſul was forced to 
ring his Triarii to engage; which was never done, but in great Extremities. And 
ele being ſupported. by the Raman Cavalry, who diſmounted, and marched over 
eps of dead Bodies and Arms, to fight in the firſt Line, the Hetrurian Battalions 
ae then broken through. "The Roman Infantry, ſhattered as they were, follow- 
iche Exatnple, of theſe brave Horſemen; and returning to the Battel, both to- 
fther, put the Hetrurians into Diſorder, and filled them with Conſternation. They 
tited, were overpowered, and as ſoon as the foremoſt fled, the reſt were ſoon 
od. A memorable Day for the Romans, which gave a terrible Wound to the 

Mer of the Hetruriaut, whom a long Continuance of Proſperity had made for- 
Wc! All their moſt valiant Men periſhed in the Action; and the Romans in- 


my ſized, and plundered, theit Camp. 

N- 6 3 | 1 | * 2 5 8 
dc ended} with'the Year 443; in which $7. Peter; at the Foot of a Hill of the ſame Name, 
nt Fabia was Conſe: It evidently appears formerly called Mount 8 8 
m tte Fafts Capirolim, That he was not pro- have thought it the Remains of Ola Vetulonia, and 
itedto that . „ All towards the Cloſe would make it paſs for a City founded ſeyeral Ages 
a Year 443; and Thar be alone governed che ago. But whatever Ammiz of Viterbo may ſay of 
e in ne Quality-of Di#avor,” all che next it, in order to do Honour to his Country.; it would 
u t.. dee difficultto produce any ſolid Progfs of the An- 
7 We have deſeribed ehe Latte Padimining, now tiquity of this City: —wn 1 
1 b Vale, B. 21 1 . of this Volume, 99 By The Sacred Law, the Ancients generally 
1 Sarerranns and Fabriviur, take it for mean, a Treaty, or ſolemn Engagement, accom- 
e ho. Wo; and Blendur confounds it with panied with Oaths and Xecrations againſt thoſe 
C W d. Bout we follow "Pty, who who broke their Promiſes. By virtue of this Law, 


rig. . N 


rennen ) : gu n 
8 5 | pre wy ul for any one to Kill them. 
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Veu.of g. XXIX. Nox was Pgpirias without Succeſs againſt the Sammites. Bur befor, WY 1700] 
' ROM he left Rome, it was neceſſary to get his Nomination to the Dictator ſhi > and tha They 
CCCCXLIV, of Junius Brutus, whom he had choſen for his General of Horſe, confirmed by the ot 
Trans the aſſembled Curie. The Dictators themſelves were fo far dependent on the bes. the Br 
Cunsos, Dic- ple. For all Generals complied with 129 this Cuſtom 3 the Ceremony of which Was om, 
tatr. as follows. On the Day appointed, the Curie, that is, the Inhabitants of Row their 
were. aſſembled in the Comitium. Neither the Roman Citizens in the Ry m FS 
| Tribes, nor thoſe in the Municipia, and Colonies, tho they had a Right of Sug, * of the 
in all other Caſes, were admitted into the Comitia by Curiæ. They conſiſted only WY appear 
of the Citizens of the different Quarters, or if I may fo ſpeak, of the different b. Colou 
riſhes, in Rome. The 101 Prerogative of the Curie among one another, that js, the in the 
Right of Precedence in the Order of going into the Voting- place, and of Voting, THI 
was determined by Lot. Theſe Curiæ had been confined: by Romulus, to the Officet 
Number of thirty, and no 0 Addition was made to that Number, even when the them. 
City was exceedingly enlarged, and the People greatly multiplied. As ſome , Ser 
Varro de Lig. perſtition or other prevailed in all the juridical Aſſemblies of the Romans, thy gt gr! 
Lat. B-4 concerning the Curie, was this, That ſome of them were deemed unlucky ; a 
| when the Prerogative fell to them, and they. were to vote firſt, this Was thought 
to forebode ill, as to the Succeſs of the Campaign, which the General they were cr. 
firming in his Office, was going to begin. Of theſe unlucky Curiæ, that called fy. 
cia was moſt dreaded; becauſe it had been obſerved, that the Prerogative had 
fallen to it, both in the Year that Rome was taken by the Gauls, and in that, when 
the Romans were inveſted in The Caudian Forks. And it unluckily happening, 
that this Curia had likewiſe the Prerogative, when Papirius was to be confirme 
in the Difatorſpip; he, either becauſe ſuſceptible himſelf of vulgar Prejudices, a 
becauſe he would not diſcourage his Soldiers by a Preſage which they thought di 
advantageous, adjourned the Aſſembly to the next Day. Then the Preropat 
falling by Lot to another Curia, Papirius was inveſted with his Power and Autbo 
rity, in an auſpicious manner, and ſet out for Samnium. He found an Army mah 
raiſed in Rowe. When News was brought thither, that Fabius had penetrated int 
the Ciminian Foreſt, he was given up for loſt, and new Levies were haſtily mit i. 
The Dictator put himſelf at the Head of theſe Troops, which were ready to mud Abe 
and advanced towards Longula, on the Frontiers of the Yolſcr,, not far from 7 hie bern 
racina. There he likewiſe took the Command of the battered Legions, which hat : 1755 
continued there ever ſince the laſt Blow Marcius had received; and then he w "% 2 
not long, before he took the Field. At firſt the Enemy ſcemed willing to fene 
but as neither the Samnizes, nor Romans, cared to be the Aggreſſors, "the rater 8 
ſeparated the two Armies, which returned each to its Poſt. They mutually watche 1155 
one another, for ſome time, without making any Attempt, and without u over to 
Fear of each other; and during this quiet Interval, the Samnites adorned thel i © 
© 100, We have, nothing to add, concerning the looked on as ſacred: Places, after the Cann i den 
Place where the Comitia by Curie was aſſembled, made uſe of the Ceremonies of Eoin 0 e gar we 
or their Privileges. See B. 8. p. 396. of the firſt vail on the Gods who were in Poſſeſſion of the Was are 
"Volume. co ©;7! ©: 9 old Oxatories, to leave them, and go to the e r 
10 We have already explained the Nature of Habitations which had; been built for them. Th tems t. 
this Prerogative, B. 8. p. 367. of the firſt Volume. were only four preſerved, which, according 191 nd; 
102 The Ancients agree, that the Number of the tut, belonged to the Curia Forenſis, the Curie N 17 Ro, 
Curie was always fixed to thirty; and Feſtus is the ta, the Curia Velienfis, and the Curia Jeliiia. : 1 0 
nly one that ſays, five Per were added to thoſe Author ſays.. very gravely, that it was not 5 (2 of 1 
eſtabliſhed by Romulus. In guat (Curias) Romulus to get the Tutelary Gods out of theſe four Saut 104 Othe 
Popalum difitibuit, numero triginta, quibus peſtea ad. acies ; they obſtinately” perſiſted in keeping w or 1 
te ſunt fine, And it may be prefimed, that old Habitations. It was in vain to conjure © Mace 
de confounded” the Carie with the thirty five Ro- to remove, they withſtood all the ;Intreat® ; 4. Such'y 
man Tribes. But however that be, there were ne- P 7 of their Miniſters and, if we ma] oY WP) Stich 
ver reckoned to be more than thirty Curicæ; only had no regard to a kind of Exorciſm, Wi lh, B. 1 , 
wy grew larger and more popplous, as the. City 8 0 Prieſts pronounced with a loud Your 2 Curiof 
and its. Inhabitants increaſed in Extent, and Num- thele Occaſions. Novæ Curiæ proxime 2 þ Und of N. 
bers. Indeed the City became fo populous at laſt, Fabricium edificate \ſmt,. quod parum anf ad, a 
that there was a Neceflity of building larger Tem- wveteres a Romulo faciæ, abi 5s populum & 24 e togethe 
ples, and enlarging the Pariſhes,” in order to enable partes triginta diſiribuerat, ut in iis ea ſacrs a dad im 
them to contain the prodigious Multitude of Citi- rent j que cum ex. veteribus in novas cum” , woa 
zeus which were incorporated into each Curia. The quatuor Curiarum per religiones ev0cart ns N Swords 
old Chapels, erected and confectated by Romulus, rant. _ Traque Forenfis, Regie, V lienſis, Helis Pohl 
were therefore deſerted; and they were no longer divine fiunt in veterilut Curiis. 1 Army 
„„ 5 1490 BE n . 2. 78 Lk is ien 
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Loops, to make them more proud, by the Finery of their Arms and Habits. 
They divided their Army into two Bodies, one of which wore Bucklers 103 gilt, 
the other ſilvered; and theſe Bucklers being all broad enough at the top, to cover 
the Breaſts and Shoulders of the Soldiers, and terminating in a Point at the bot- 
om, were the more eaſy to manage. Inſtead of Cuiraſſes, the Sammites covered 


heir Breaſts with Spunges, or if you will, 104 with a kind of quilted Bodices. On 


heir Left Legs they wore a kind of 05 Boot, of ſtrong Leather; and the Creſts 
of their Helmets being very high, they gave them a majeſtick Air, by making them 
ear the taller. Thoſe who wore gilt Bucklers, were clothed in Stuffs of many 
Colours; thoſe who wore the ſilvered ones, in white Cloth; and the latter were 
1 the Right Wing, the former in the Left. 150 

Tais Change of Arms and Habits, was ſoon known in the Rowan Camp; the 
officers informed their Soldiers of it, leſt the Novelty of the thing ſhould ſurprize 
hem. The true Dreſs of a Soldier, ſaid they, is a Sword, and Valour. Gold and 
her are of no uſe in Battels, but to increaſe the Covetouſneſs of the Enemy, who 
ge greedy of rich Spoils. Men may be fine, before the Action; but in it, the richeſt 
Ornaments are ſoon ſullied with Blood and Duſt. Make true Glory to confift in 
nurtial Courage, and not in an effemmate Dreſs. Thoſe who are pooreſt when they 
begin 4 Fight, are often richeſt at the end of it: Victory crowns them with thoſe 
0maments, which they had deſpiſed. After theſe Words, which preſerved the No- 
ws from Jealouſy, and quickned their Courage, with the Hopes of the Booty, 
Pupirins drew up his Army in the Plain. He commanded the right Wing hinifelf, 
nd committed the Care of the left to his General of Horſe. They were both 
Men of uncommon Bravery and an Emulation is ſaid to have ariſen between 
hem, which ſhould firſt gain an Advantage over the Enemy. Junius Brutus, who 
ammanded the left Wing of the Romans, ' faced the white Troops of the Sam- 
nin, gave them the firſt Blow; and ſaid, I devote all theſẽ white Mem to the black 
Pato. At which Words, he inſtantly advanced with his Legions, preſſed hard up- 


| 0 \ 

' 10; Livy and Horace ſay, that ſome of the Buck- confirms it, adding, that this Boot was to be worn 
Es of the Samzmizes were chaſed with Gold, others by them only on the Right Leg; whereas the Sam- 
it Silver. But is it probable, that theſe Metals ſhould tes, as Livy obſerves, wore it on the Left. Re- 
ine been then ſo common in Samnium? Beſides,” it gard was had in it, to the different Situation of the 
k difficult to reconeile this Magnificence with what Combatants. The Boot was of moſt Uſe, when 
Lie himſelf, and moſt Authors, ſay of the Sam- worn after the Samnite manner, in the Skirmiſhes 
wes; nhom they repteſent as a barbarous People, between the Arniies, wherein they fought only with 
acculiomed to an auſtere Way of Life, in the midſt "their Arrows for which Vegetiat gives this Rea- 
of their Mountains, and conſequently great Stran- ſon. When a Soldier, fays he; put himſelf into a 
pers to Finery. We therefore thought it neceſſary Poſture to ſhoot: his Arrow, he was forced to ſhorten 
b qualify the Expreſſions of theſe two. Hiſtorians, his Right Arm, and put his Left Leg forward, that 
Jt order to make their Relation the more probable; he might ſend it with the more Violence, and be 
ud inflead of Gold and Silver Bucklers, we have the mote ſure to hit his Mark: and in this Poſi- 
ly een the Samnites gilt, and ſilvered Bucklers. tion, his Right Leg was ſcreened, and his Left on- 
Ihe Reader is to form what Judgment of it he ly in Danger, and in Want of a Defence. Where- 
aſs; only we thought it neceſſary to inform him, as, adds he, it was juſt the contrary, in Attacks 
Wn far we differ from the Latin Hiſtorians. Livy's that were made Sword in Hand. Virgil repreſents 
N us are theſe. Duo Exercitus erant, Scuta al- the Soldiers of the Hernici, as having only one Boot 
Fur Haro, alterius Argento cælaverunt, And Flo- each, and that on the Right Leg. 
Frm to think, that Arms — Wb Gold n ande f, 
u dilver, were common among the Samniter. 1 %% , p, 2 e e 
lus Romanus Samnites inſt gemem A 25 Laſtiuere Pedis, crudas tegit altera pere. 
en queris, aureis CF. argenteis Armis, diſcol i 3 
the, o we ad 1 N hi 2 i Thbeſe Boots were ſometimes guarded with Iron or 
104 Others underſtand by this Spunge, a Coat of Braſs; whence. the Epithet ſo olſen repeated in Ho- 
ul, or Veſt of Flax, well quilted; like that uſed mer, xwAzexmuices Araivy. Wot ched but half way 
J the Macedonians, Thracians, Spaniards, and Fa- wp, fh Leg; the upper Part of it, to the Knee, was 
3 Such was that worn by Amaſis King of Egypt; ſuthe | - 

95 Stich of his Tunick conſiſted, according to On the ancient Monuments, we ſee ſome of this 


Laer Ae te Word Spongis un- which-are. bound crofß che Leg, like a Ligsture. In 
uv of Rhodes. Some by the Word Spongia un- Which are bound croſs: the Leg, 1 y 
and, a Tunick made t Felt, or Wool worked imitation of theſe, the Buskins of our modern che- 
together, as in our. Hats, to make it the more 


1 * F 


5 f impenetrable. Pliny ſays, that this ſort of 


| 1 0 in Vinegar, was Proof againſt Darts 


r Polybins, ſpeaking, of the offenſſve and de- 


and leſs, tro 
$2 u | Akter-times at leaſt, theſe mi- 


5 * htary i 
e Arms of the Roman Soldiers, gives thoſe in Hiſtorians : 
: £ who 


— 


N Lain, only one Boot a- piece; and Vegetius 


« the Enemy, and gained a great deal of Ground of them. This the Dictator, 


Eneid. 7. 


ciently guarded. by the Length of the Buckler. 
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then thought diſhonourable to become a Subaltern, after having been a Genen 


his General of Horfe. One of them was M. Valerius, who commanded in the 


Nur Ide of Oifober,” and the former on: The Jes bf November, in the fune Yeu 
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who was in the right Wing, obſerved; and cried out, What ! will You who fight yy 
der the Command of your Dictator, ſuffer the chief Glory of the Action to be gane 


Victory? This ſaid, he preſſed his Soldiers to advance; and then both Horſe 1 
Foot made a general Onſet, in which' the two Lieutenant-Generals, who rg 
both Officers of Reputation, behaved themſelves as bravely as the Dzitaty ns 


right Wing, under Paprrans; the other P. Decius, who fought under Bratz, in 
the left. They had both commanded Armies in chief, as Conſuls; for it wy * 


Both, as if by Conſent, left their Infantry, put themſelves each at the Head of 
the Cavalry in their reſpective Wings, and after having exhorted them to behaye 
themſelves: with Bravery, ſuddenly fell on the Enemy in Flank. Then the Sam. 
kites were ſeized with Terror, and being ſurrounded on all Sides, had no Hopes 
of eſcaping, but by Flight. Indeed the Roman Infantry repeated their Shouts, 2 
if they Had begun @ new Battel ; upon which the Enemy quitted their Ranks 2nd 
Colours, and fan with Speed to regain their Camp. All the Plain Was covereq 
with gilt and ſilver' d Arms, and with dead Bodies in white Cloth, and Stut\ gf 
various Colouts. The Victory was ſo complete, that the Samnites durſt not conti. 
nue in their Camp; it, was taken arid burnt, before Night. Thus Papirius tec. 
vered the Glory of the Raman Arms, Which had declined under Martius. An il. 
luſirious Campaign, ſignalized by Providence with two gteat Victories, perhaps 
ti reward the Virtue of two famous Enemies, whom their Love for their Country 
had reconciled! Fabius and Papirius returned to Rome, one from Hetrutia, the 
other from dq anmnium; they both triumphed, but in different Months; tho latter on 


Thb Triumph of the Micfarur was motc ſplentlid than that of the fProcenſul; bu 
the Protomſul was more applauded than the Dicłator. No Body had ſhared Ia 
bins's.Glbry With him; it was wholly) his own ::'His Officers hd even oppoſed hi 
moſt glorious Enterprize. Whereas Papirius owed his Victory in part to his Liew 
tenant- Generals Falerms, aud Deems; and « ally, to his General of -Horſe, By 
ne had this Hiſtinction at leaſt, that the fine Arms he, Had taken from the Jam 


4 / 


embellith'd his Proceſſion. They were depoſited: in the Hands of the 19 chief 


6f adorning it with Spoils, on thoſt folemn Days, when the Göds were cuttel 


107 through the. Streets. f Rome, on Biers. The Capuans, in Deriſton of the Sm 
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teroical Exploits to Fabius, who gained the Aſcendant, whatever were the Cauſe ; Year of 
ve ſhall ſee him appear on the Stage no more. The Circumſtances and Time R O M E 
of his Death are unknown, the Latin Hiſtorians mentioning only the moſt NV. 
dining Exploits, and publick Actions, of their Heroes. So that it would now PIN 
de very difficult to draw perfect Characters of them. What may be obſerved Cunson, Dic- 
ak the two greateſt Men in Nome at that time, is this; that Papirius halt 

nore Prudence and Temper ; but Fabius was more bold and enterprizing. 

if the one would have put a Stop to Alexander's Progreſs, had he come into 

jay; the other would have been another Alexander, had he been a King, and 

ommanded an Army abſolutely dependent upon him. In ſhort, the one was 


dom to be the Support of his Country; the other to be a rapid and indefati- 
able Conqueror. 225 : 


Bo 


this 
then 
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FT | n ; | 46/0 N. | oe conte 
, | A WL 21 | | impo 
| | | ; enol, 
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. that C 
» with 
oo | | for a 
F. I. HE Republick ſtill continued to have two of the moſt powerful 3 
tions in her Neighbourhood, the Hetrurians and damnites h os rt 
Sea mies; and it is ſcarce conceiveable how the latter bald be aw 1 
raiſe ſo many Troops among themſelves, and ſupply ſo many Loſſes. Th oY -F 
ritory was ſcarce ſo large as the ſmalleſt Provinces in France; and . * 3 
their Soldiers as it were riſing out of the Ground, in order to furniſh ip we 1) 
Year with great Armies, which were often defeated, and ſometimes cut in Few * 
by the Romans. Italy muſt then have been exceeding populous, as well as Graz * 
and thoſe Parts of Alia, and Africa, which were neareſt to Europe. And * Cale 
latter caſed themſelves of the too great Numbers of their Inhabitants, b * * 
5 which made it eaſy for them to tranſplant Colonies into diſtant Re * Ix 
o in the in- land Parts of Italy, it was neceſſary that War ſhould conſu ＋ 
Multitude of Men, which the Country was not able to ſupport. The R = — 
nerals returned to the Territories of Sammium, and Hetruria which ab — | E7 
much with Warriors; and thither we will now follow "them. — — . 1 
A = et OY an 1 575 D's new Comfulr ec choſen in theCon- alled | 
; N te Dickator continued a Whole Year i 8 
TTT 
tho he is generally reckoned to have poſſeſſed that Digni "Kg 
whole Year. It has been already obſerved, that little S pita my 
: 5 | 5 S \ treſs is to b 
— Guides Ell in wi b SE But nevertheleſs, we will, 20 i 0 
a e Stream of our modern Chronologifts, leſt by wo Sl 
{cru \ Ogitts, leit 9) 
88 an Exactneſs, we ſhould throw the Roman Hiſtory into Diſorder ni . 
Year of PERH¹Ars Rome never made a more juſt and more judicio . enten 
: i us Ch ul n Crab 
8 _ in the Year 445. Q. Fabius had been only a Proconſul the cs of ON leu 
S had triumphed over the Hetruriant. But he was now elected Cmſi th Thufly, 
Q Faxes third time; and the Collegue the Republick | en Sol w. 
Maxmwus had ſo lately ſignali I gave him was P. Decius Mus, v0 5 
. Deciws ng, as Genera 'of Horſe. f d, hell 
n _ _ a ſecond time; and upon aſſigning the Ge telt 3 bf ber the 
D. Sic. B. 19. ter ould find lire 8 eds; 3 2 ſeemed at firſt, that te Wis 
:mplo or his natural Activity. ore Ter 
wn which was likewiſe called Alfatena; was the laſt City in pak WS 
2 hi 88 ing; and had ſome time ſince joined the Sammites. It Vi N 1 
E 5 had lately met with a Repulſe; the firſt Marines the Republil'”i-; 
| Ra u atter to make Repriſals. n 8k aL 
TTT 
; but ſo inconſiderable a one, that it would never hat b DAN 
| Tuck d in the Roman Story, if it had not raiſed up new Enemies againſt } Dc 
5 Liv. Bg-c41- in X 2 2 Marſi, a little Nation bordering on the Lake Fucinus and ah e of a 
T 8 "one c 205 and their Example was followed by the Peligni, whos Ty, 
ry lay a tle Eaſtward to that of the Marſi, but joined to it. Howe! 8.8, Bp 
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this Inc 
them 3 
AS 


tho not enough to ſatisfy his martial Ardour. 


embe 


geſte an Alliance with the Romans. But the Republick was too ambitious to be 
content with the Offer of the Hetrurians. The Way was now open for making this 
portant Conqueſt: and Rome, who intended to ſubdue them; thought it not 
enough barely to have this great Nation her Ally. The Conſul only granted the 
Hetrurians a Truce for one ear, in conſideration of their Submiſſion; and even 
hat coſt them dear. Decius made them pay his Troops, and furniſh every Soldier 
with two Suits of Clothes; and by this means, all was quiet in Hetruria, at leaſt 
for a time. But in the mean while, the Umbrz began to be in Motion, and they 
ſcemed to be within Decius's Province, ſince they took up Arms wholly on ac- 
count of the Hetrurians. The Romans had not indeed begun to ſubdue any Part 
of Umbria; but they had entered it, in order to make themſelves a Way into 
Hetruria. The Umbri ſeemed to be more formidable than they really were. They 
were laid to be deſcended, for the moſt part, from thoſe Gauls who had ſettled in 
hah; the Senones, who had conquered the Romans, were their Neighbours and 
Allies: and therefore the Republick thought this new War was not to be deſpiſed. 
She remembered, that Rome had not been able to withſtand the Valour of the 
Cauls. She was under ſome Apprehenſions, upon being informed, That all the Un- 
rien Youth were in Arms; That without concerning themſelves about the Conſuls, 
one of whom was on their right Hand, and the other on their left, they had form- 
ed a Deſign of marching directly to Rome; and That they ſpoke of the Romans 


two Conſuls in Motion. They both took proper Precautions to ſave their Coun- 
iy, but each in his own Way. The prudent Decius marched his Army by the 
Road between Umbria and Rome, to cover Latium with it; encamped in a Place 
called The Pupinian Field, which gave Name to The Pupinian Tribe, and which 
Jay near Gabiz7 ; and there he waited quietly for the Arrival of the new Enemies. But 
Wain, as ſoon as he had received Orders from the Senate, immediately left Sam- 
num, croſſed Sabinia, entered Umbria, and encamped in the Heart of the Territo- 
of the Umbri, near a City called 2 Mevania, on the Banks of the 3 Clitumnus. 
he Unbri were ſurprized at the Expedition of a General, whom they did not ex- 
| 1 The Pupinian Fiel, of Piipinienſis Ager, lay At the Foot of a little Hill, haded with a Mood of 
tween Scaptia and Pedum, near the Anio, and the thick-ſpreading Cypreſs-trees, riſes a Spring, the Ma. 
us Crabra, at leaſt eight Miles from Rome; ſo that ter of which it firſt. divided into ſeveral unequal 
Boundaries were TheLatin and TheLavican, Ways; Streams, and afterwards forms a great Baſon, which 
Ind the Way that led to Præneſte. Varto, Cicero, is ſo clean and clear, that Pieces of Silver, and Peb- 
Uumella, and Valerius Maximas, ſay it was a bar- Bles, which are throws. into it, are eaſily diſtinguiſp- 
£01, which could not without difficulty de made ed az the very bottom of it. It rum with Rapidity 


wr om: place the ancient City of Meva- it meets with, as its own ap ud eight, e 
Fulginium, now Fulgino, near the Place runs but a very little way from the Spring- bead, be- 


and fore, it becomes a Fu at River, which bears Boats ; 
at 


ere the Topino, formerly the River 72 ig, 


 Territoty aboutided with Paſtures, in which, ſe- bag they go up it, even with the Help of Oars, 
[Hers of Oen were fed. It was TTT the Citumans are covered 
» oom, where Bevagya now ſtands. Serabo with Afb-trees and Poplats, which ſeem'to multiply 
8 City amongſt the moſt conſiderable in i ibe Stream, but 4. fo diſtinc'y in it, that you 
n kong Pier, fl B. L. ſpeaks/of it, as a may coun thew. The Water of it 11 alma at cold, 
2 Place. There was another Mevania and altogether as white, as Snow. Near it ii a Tem- 
6 i xe Koxce, or the Rivet Bedeſir; but the latter ple much honoured, a3 Well as very ancient, in which 
nt fei her o famous, nor ſo large, as the former; ier the River-God" Clitumnus Himſelf in u, Robe. 
hou this Reaſon; it was called Mevauiola. It He is a very helpful Gai and foretels future Things, 
i du Name in an ancient Inſcription, which is as appears by the Apparatur in his Temple. Round 
Tc MxVA NIE E.. 55% Temple. are ſcaitered about a" great Number of 
vers o. een, now i Clitonno, is one of the Chapels each, of tphich has a Statue: of the Soc, and 
oi ancient Umbria, which joins the Topizo, ſore Ceremonies peciligr to it; ana fome 2 them 
hier Ife Ammis Tinia, and then falls into the have likewtſe. Springs 2 their own. For beſides the 
Tip Deſcription 5 5 the Dunger ES principal one, which it 4s it were te Mother of the 

. Ep. 8. is worthy of the Reader's Notice. 70% there are ſeuerat arhers which bave different 


ads, 


reaſe of Encmies did not hinder Fabius from gaining ſome Advantage over Year of 
| | ROME 
for Decius, he made ſome Progreſs in Hetruria. The Tarquinienſes, one of NG 
ne Hetrurian Lucumonies, had been forced to furniſh the Conſul with Proviſions; C Fazws 
vho had granted them a Truce for forty Years: and thus he drew off the ſeveral ren yi . 


rs of the Hetrurian Body by degrees; till at length, he ſtruck ſuch Terror p. Drerus 
into the whole Country, by his military Incurſions, that he forced all Hetruria to Mus, Conſuls. 


vith the uſual Contempt and Confidence of Conquerors. And this News put the 


o produce the common Neceſlaries of Life. from thence; not ſo much on account 1 Gr gy? ; 
a 


cen hne join, in the Duchy of Spolezs.” Co- and is ſo rapid, rhat it will carry them down the 
ell, ſpeaking of Mewania, B. 3. ch. 1. ſays, that Stream, of 0 ; and it is not without Diffcaly, 
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-&, and who came to make War with them out of the Province aſſigned hin 
R © M E He had already penetrated into their Territory, at a Time when they th 55 
CCCCXLY. ſufficiently embarraſſed in Samnium; and his ſudden Appearance among the 

terriſied them, that ſome retired into theit fortified Places, and others were fo. 0 
nouncing a War they had fo raſhly undertaken. But in the mean time, a Bodi 
Troops, which formed a 4 ſquare Battalion, inſpired the Umbrian Army with a 
Mos, Conſul. Courage, and animated it, by their Example, to advance towards the Eneny 


Fabius was buſy in fortifying his Camp, when he ſaw the Enemy preſſing hai 
forwards to fall upon his Workmen ; and he immediately called off his So. ar 
ordered them to leave the Works they had begun, and harangued them, as oy. 
as the Time and Place would permit. Remember, ſaid he, your Exploits in San 
nium, and Hetruria. The People you are going to ſubdue, are but a weak Pa ,; 
thoſe numberleſs Hetrurians, who have. not been able to withſtand your Vai 
Chaftize the Umbri for their inſolent Diſcourſes, and make them lay aſide jj, 
Thoughts of beſieging Rome. Theſe Words were interrupted with the Accham. 
tions of the Romans, whoſe Ardour would admit of no Delay; and upon the fi 
Sound of the Trumpet, without waiting for further Orders, they ruſhed upon tj, 
Enemy. But they fought in an unheard of Manner; they ſcarce made any 11; 
of their Swords; and diſperſed and beat down the Enemy's Battalions, with on 


their Bucklers, and their Shoulders. They took the Standards from thoſe yi; 


uarded them, and carried the Standard-Bearers to the Conſuls. They ſurround, 
whole Bodies of the Enemy, and made them lay down their Arms; and in fhor 


treated theſe vapouring Hectors with ſuch Contempt as might teach them mot 


Wiſdom. There was ſo little Blood ſpilt in the Battel, that it looked as if th 
Romans had been fighting with Women, or diſarmed Men. They contented then 
ſelves with taking a great Number of Priſoners; and this Moderation made then 
Maſters of all the Umbrian Army. As ſoon as the Words, Lay down your Arn 
were heard in the Ranks, all obeyed, and the Authors of the War themſelves ſi 
rendered to the Romans. The reſt of the Nation alſo followed the Example of: 
Troops, and all ſubmitted to the Republick. But the Inhabitants of Ocriculum ve 
moſt favourably treated. Ocriculum 5 was as it were the Key of Umbria, on thei 
Rome; and Fabius promiſed this City, that it ſhould be received into the feu 
nip and Protection of Rome; which was all he could do, of his own Authotit 
Thus ended a War, in which Fabius's Preſence alone was enough to defeat th 
Enemy; and then he returned to his old Camp, to keep the Samnites viti 
Bounds, and oppoſe their Enterprizes. But in the mean time, the Year of his(4 
ſufſhip was juſt expiring; and it was neceſſary for the Centuries to proceed to an 
Election. Appius Claudius was then Cenſor ; and notwithſtanding that he halt 
erciſed that Office, near about five Years, in direct Defiance to the Laws, Jul 


Heads, but all 45 themſelves in the River. Over Interpretation, who makes the Word Plaga io i 
the River is a Bridge, which ſeparates the ſacred a ſquare Battalion, becauſe the Greeks uſed i 
Places from the . Above the Bridge, no Senſe. And yet it is natural enough to belin il 
Boat can paſs ; below it, is 4 Bathing-place. The Plaga imports no more than Pagus, and al i 
Hiſpellates, % which Auguſtus gave zh:s Coney, nifies that Canton of Umbria which had ſet 1 


farniſh all things weceſſory for Bathing, gratis. Ma- new Reinforcement of Troops againſt the ke 
along 


aſes are built a by the River-fide; and But to determine what Livy means by the Wo 
in a word, nothing is wanting, that can add io the Materinam, whether it be the Name of a Cj 


Pleaſure of the Place. We there find ſeveral In- Territory, or of that Body of Men whici kf 


7 75 engraven. on all the Columns, by all forts the Action, is indeed a Matter both of mote 


Perſons, in Honour to the Fountain, and the Di- rioſity, and Difficulty, It is however certill, | 
vinity, which prefides in theſe delightful Places. An- no ancient Authors mention any City of Un 
cient Authots ay, that the Water of this River had which bore the Name of Materina; and ſomed 
this Quality, that. the Oxen which drunk it, loſt jecture, that we ought to read Matilicam inſt 
their natural Colour, and turned white. For this Marerinam. Frontizas in his Book Of Ct 
reaſon, the white Victims, which the Romans uſed and Pliny, mention a City called Matilicu; 
to Iacrinice on ſolemn Occafions, as in a Tri ſtood in the Territory of the Unbri, near the 
were brought from the Meadows about the C/i- tremity of Picenum, at the Foot of the . 
tumuus; as we are told by Virgil, in theſe Lines. and above the River A/is,. now Eſino Fun 


Hine alli, Clitumne, greges, E maxima taurus Was afterwards honoured with the Rank of 4 
_ Viflime, ſepe tuo perfufe flumi n Ts | 
n ad Tewpla - nba; or. 1 


1 f 5 Ocriculum was one of the laſt Cities 
„„ | mw __ ramphos. Southern Part of Umbria, which was ner 
| 4 Thefollowing obſcurePaſſage in Livy, is inter- Rome. Ancient Geographers place it 2 lie 
preted two different Ways, Plage ans [Materinam ip yond the Nar, now the Vera, near the Place 
Ba nou continue medo cxteros in Armis, ſed con- Otricoli now ſtands. 
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entured to ask for the Conſulſbip for the next Year. What cannot an enterprizing Year of 


lan do, when ſupported by the Populace, whom he has attached to him by ob- R OM E 


leing them in a very ſenſible manner? Indeed Appius was no Soldier; and it ©EECEFV- 
— very improper at that time to place the Conſulſbip in any Hands but thoſe of C Fas 
igen Commander but the Water he had brought to Rome, and the Convenien- eee 
cies of the Way he had levelled, from Rome to Capua, ſerved him inſtead of Ex- P Decivs' 
vits and Triumphs. And in caſe he ſhould not obtain the Conſulſbip, he ſtill Mus, Conſuls. 
5 nded to keep in his Office of Cenſor; but L. Furius, one of the Tribune of 
i People, oppoſed that Pretenſion with Warmth. When his Petition to be one 
if the Candidates tor the .Conſulſhip, came to be examined, Furius would not ac- 
cpt it, till he had laid down the Cenſorſhip; and Appius, in hopes of the new Dig- 
it reſigned the old, and was content to be no longer Cenſor, in Expectation of 
ing made Conſul. Which Expectation was anſwered, by a Majority of Suffra- 
is in the Campus Martius; he was now promoted to the Conſulate for the firſt 
inc, and L. Volumnius Flamma, who was alſo ſurnamed Violens, was appointed 
is Collegue. | 
I. 2 Rome did not find Appius qualified for the Command of Armies, and Vear of 
acfore obliged him to continue in the City, where he was carrying on Intrigues & O M E 
| order to aggrandize himſelf; whilſt Volumnius went to acquire Glory in the 33 
ſeritories of the new Enemies. The Romans of the preſent Age differed very Arrivscrav- 
nuch in Conduct from thoſe of the preceding ones. Whilſt they had been con- 219% L. Vo- 
ed within the Limits of Latium, they durſt not venture to engage in more than 13 
ne War at a time. But ſince their Conqueſts in the Eaſt of Italy, they made Head Conſuls. 
zinſt all the Nations who were their Enemies, together; and chaſtiſed all who 
yenly declared againſt them. The moſt obſtinate of their Enemies were the Sam- 
tes, Tho Fabius had made War with them with Succeſs, the laſt Year, and had 
emſe entered, conquered, and quieted, a Diſtrict which did not properly fall 
thin his Province; yet his Preſence was again neceſſary in Samminm, to command 
joſe Reman: Troops there, with which he had always been victorious, and which 
laced their Confidence in him. And it was therefore propoſed to him to com- 
and his own Army in Quality of Proconſul ; which was the more proper, be- 
uſe one of the Conſuls was confined to Rome, without any Command in the Army. 
it the reſtleſs Appius endeavoured to diſconcert theſe Meaſures, tho the Hiſtorians 
Wc n0t told us upon what Motives. Perhaps he would not have been diſpleaſed to A4uth.9f 1/1up, 
Ir had the Command of the Army himſelf ; (for who is not partial to himſelf?) , © 34 
(to have tried his Talents for War. But, whatever his Reaſon was, he did his 
moſt to prevent Fabius's having the ſole Command of thoſe Armies which had 
de been under his Conduct. How ſttangely unjuſt are the Ambitious! This 
Appius, who had uſurped the Cenſorſhip, and exerciſed it alone four Years to- 
ler, contrary to Cuſtom, could not bear to ſee Fabius command the Troops 
out a Collegue, tho it was very common to commit the Command of each 
to a ſingle General. However, the Senate deſpiſed his Oppoſition, and con- 
It Fabius in his Proconſulſbip, without an Aſſociate; and this Great Man made 
campaign with much Succeſs. The Sammites were advanced as far as Allifa, 
wc Banks of the Vulturnus, in the Neighbourhood of Campania; and the Pro- 
W attacked them, and obtained an unqueſtionable Victory over them. The 
Mars did not indeed take Poſſeſſion of the Sammite Camp, on the Day of Bat- Liv. B.9. . 42. 
towards the Cloſe of the Day, they were forced to leave off fighting. But 
[lnveſted it all Night long, guarded it ſo well that no Body eſcaped out of it; 
early the next Morning the Sawmites capitulated with the Proconſul, and ſur- 
lered upon Articles. The chief of them was, That all the Natives of Sammium 
ud have their Lives ſpared, and be ſent home ; but That they ſhould march out 
ne Camp with only one Garment, and ſhould paſs under the Toke. As for the 
sd of the Sammites, Fabius made no Terms with them; they were made Slaves, 
fold by Auction, to the Number of ſeven thouſand. Thoſe who declared them- 
Hernici by Birth, were ſeparated from the reſt, and ſent to Rome to be tried 
5 The Senate examined them, whether they acted as Voluntiers, or had joined 
mites by a publick Order of their Nation; and the Conſcript Fathers did not 
mn them to Death, but kept them Priſoners of War, and diſtributed them 
uin the Villages, and Municipal Towns, near Rome. +7 
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Year of | 
ROME the 65 Salentini, who inhabited the very fartheſt Part of Italy. It is 
CCCCXLVI. gible, that the Republick ſhould have penctrated fo far alteady ; but 
Arriuscr v. to make Conqueſts with Rapidity. Volumnius's Campaign, in a Country ſo 


ps, L. Vo- diſtant from Rome, was not an unprofitable one. 


LUMNIUS 
FAUNA, 


Conſuls. 


Faft. Capit. 
Cafſiedoras. 


Year of 


TREMULUS, 
P.CorneLivs 


Axvma, Con- Or ator, 


ſuls. 


Liv. B. 9. c. 43. 
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Wentsr Fabius was ſubduing the Sammites, the Conſul Volumnius made Wa 


and always with Succeſs ; he took ſome Cities; and in ſhort, was the firſt 
who ſpread the Terror of the Roman Name there, and paved the Way for his 
ceſſors to do more. His Sweetneſs and Liberality were ſuch, that his Troops ad 
him. He reſerved none of the Spoils of the Enemy to himſelf, but 
Soldiers; and therefore none of them declined any Labour or Danger. Az VA 
lumnius treated his Troops with Humanity and Condeſcenſion, 
them ready to ſecond his Deſigns; and ſometimes they were even beforehand 


with him. | 


In the mean time, the Republick had choſen two Cenſors to ſupply the Pag 
of Appius, who had reſigned the Cenſorſhip, for the Conſulate ; 
eminent, as well for their Merit, as their Employments. M. Valerius, ſurnang 
Maximus, and Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Bubulcus, had been advanced to the 
higheſt Stations; and they now exerciſed the Office of Cenſor together, and fo. 
nalized themſelves in this important Poſt. They not only made a Cenſus, wich 
ended with the twenty ſeventh Luſtrum ſince their Inſtitution, but likewiſe lereleq 
the Ways croſs the Fields near Rome, and made magnificent Roads, at the public 
Expence ; which made it the more eaſy for the Country-People to carry on! 
; Junius Brutus alſo now performed the Vow, whit 
he had made in a War with the Samnites, of erecting a Temple to the Godick 
of 7 Health; but he did not conſecrate the Temple, till he became 3:D;aty. 
Q. Marcius, ſurnamed Tremulus, and P. Cornelius vo 
ROM E was alſo called Arvina, were choſen Conſuls together; and Appius, from bein 
CIR} Conſul the laſt Year, was, either this, or the 9 next Year, made Prætor, which vu 
Q. Maxcivs the moſt proper Poſt that could be given him. He had ſecured it in his C 
ſhip ; but no body was better qualified for it. Being an able Civilian, and len 
he knew how to clear up, and explain, the moſt intricate Points of l, 
great Skill and Judgment: and whilſt he is trying Civil Cauſes, we will fo. 
low the Conſuls to their military Employments, which were aſſigned them by Lo 
Rome had drawn new Enemies upon her, by the Puniſhments ſhe had inflifted « 
the Hernici, in their Captivity. Their National Diet was aſſembled in a Cin, 
called The Maritime Circus 10; (but for what reaſon is utterly unknown, ſuc 
their Territory was an inland Country) and the Inhabitants of 11 Anagnia u 
preſſed moſt Zeal to revenge the Affront offered to their Nation. þ 
vain endeavoured to draw the whole Country into their Revolt; the 12 A 


Commerce with the City. 


F. III. In this Interval, 


with 


6 See our Deſcription of the Country of the Sa- 
lentini, B. 21. p. 429. of this Volume, Note 51. 


7 See our Account of the Goddeſs of Healib, 
B. 7 498. of this Volume, Note 70. 
8 Valerius Maximus, B. II. c. 9. adds, that the 


two Cenſors, Marcus Valerius, and Caius 22 
degraded one Lucius Antonius a Senator, for hav- 


proces his Wife, without firſt bring! 's her to 
a 1 e lame. 


rial. But this ſeems inconſiſtent wit 
Anthor's affirming, B. 11. c. 1. that it appears by 
the ancient Azzals, that there was no Inſtance of 
any Koman's divorcing his Wife before the Year of 


Rome 520. And D. Hal. had before ſaid the ſame 


thing, in the ſecond Book of his Antiquities, He 
ſays, that on $ _ x was the firſt who 
put away his Wife about the 137th Olympiad, in 
the C elfi of Marcus 2 * Caius 
Papirins : and he remarks, that this firſt Divorce 
was made by the Conſent of the Cenſors, after Ser- 
vilius had made Oath, that his Wife's Barrenneſs 
was his only Motive to it. | 

9It is certain, that Appius Claudius was Maſter 
of the chief Qualifications proper for a Magiſtrate, 
whoſe 1 it was to adminiſter Juſtice ; which 


lick's fake, that Rome had always had Pretr,® 


almoſt inen. 
ſhe began now 


far 
oe, 
Man 
Sue. 


Ored 
gave all to his 


He fought ſome Battels th 


he al ways found 


and they were both 


But they i 


was the Caſe of a Prætor. Together with a Kox. 
ledge of the Roman Laws and Privileges, he hl! 
Penetration of Mind, ſufficient to guard him al 

being impoſed on by Chicanery and Artifice. Wii 
makes Lucius Volumnius ſay, in the Sequel of tl 
Hiſtory, that it were to be wiſhed, for the Nep. 


eloquent, and as well verſed in the Law, as In 
Claudius. We have fixed his firſt Pretorſop tot 
Year 447, or 448, for want of Memoirs, wy 
form us of the exact Time, when he firſt ele 
that Office. 1 
10 Perhaps this Circus was ſo called fron 
Neighbourhood to ſome Lake ; or by way of Coll 
pariſon with ſome other Circus, which was 
diſtant from the Sea. Wor ub 
11 See our Account of Auagnia, B. 21. P. f. 
according 


of this Volume, Vote 78. 
12 The ancient City of Aletrium, 
ſome, or Alatrium according to others, went 
Miles, or thereabouts, from Auagnia; to wy i 
of Ete, at a little diſtance from the Spring d 
Liris. Frontinus makes it a Roman Colony: 


waith 


to raiſe 
(ccaſic 
by his 
who W 
ſo form 
cellors; 
to ſend 


vo Ye 


olle Sui 


Conſul, 


jus tre: 
g. IV 
0 do, | 


Corneliu 
ad ſuff 


epted, 


Jn ſtary! 
nuch ſu 
0 deliy. 
Il; finc 
re (00 
Ons Ma 
but as f. 


0 their 


tex up 
llity o. 
me dif 
th the 
Mich, h 
It of tl 
Nolly t 


em in 


oops. 
Fond | 


it ? 


led hin 
Iered it 
de, and 
Kr Ran 
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e no ſe 
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126, the 13 Ferentini, and the 14 Yernlanz, all refuſed to enter into their Mea- Vear of 
mh ſo that there was only a ſmall Part of the Hernici who took up Arms RO M E 


"inſt the Romans; and the Conſul Q. Marcius received a Commiſſion to go, and 


CCCCXLYII, 


hing them to their Duty, whilſt his Collegue Cornelius continued the War with X Mascus 
he Samnites. The Hernici were Neighbours to the Sammites, ſo that the two Con. Ie, 


P.CornegLIUS 


lar Armies might have been mutually aſſiſtant to one another; but the Rebels Azvina, Con- 


made it their Buſineſs to prevent it, and ſo effectually ſtopped up all Commiunica- ſuls, 
on between them, that Marcius and Cornelius were not able to keep up any Cor- 
eſpondence with each other. This Step therefore embaraſſed the Conſuls, and 
gen terrified Rome. But as no Precaution was there neglected, it was reſolved 
raiſe two new Armies in the City, to be ready to march, as there ſhould be 
Occaſion 3 and the Fears of the Romans were immediately diſperſed. Marcius, 
yy his Wiſdom and Valour, ſoon reduced this Company of Mutineers to Reaſon, 
who were little able to reſiſt their Sovereigns. The Hernici, who were formerly 
© formidable, ſeem to have been now degenerated from the Bravery of their An- 
eſftors; three Camps were taken from them in a few Days, and they were forced 
o ſend Deputies to Rome. They offered to give the Army Marcins commanded, 
wo Years Pay, to ſupply it with Proviſions, and to give every Soldier in it; 
me Suit of Clothes. But the Senate referred the Petition of the Rebels to the 
(mul, empowered him, by a Decree, to diſpoſe of them as he pleaſed ; and Mar- 
vs treated them with Severity, and forced them to ſurrender at Diſcretion. 

(.1V. AFTER having finiſhed the War with the Hernici, Marcius had nothing 
9 do, but to join his Forces to thoſe of his Collegue, who wanted his Aſſiſtance. 
Crnelins's Army was indeed ſuperior in Number to that of the Samnites ; but he 
ud ſuffered it to be inveſted in narrow Paſſes, where all his Proviſions were inter- 
epted. He had often offered the Samnites Battel; but they were obſtinately bent 
Wn ſtarving him in his Camp, without running the hazard of a Battel; and were 
nuch ſurprized at the Approach of Marcius, who with precipitate Marches, haſtened 
0 deliver his Collegue. For them to ſuffer the two Armies to join, was to loſe 
Il; fince they were ſcarce able to reſiſt Corneliuss Forces alone: and they there- 
Wore ſoon reſolved to give Battel to Marcins's Troops, which were haraſſed with 
big Marches, and were advancing towards the inveſted Camp, in ſome Diſorder. 
ut as ſoon as the Samnites appeared, the Romans rallied in haſte z and after throw- 
their Baggage in a heap in the Center, inſtantly repaired to their Colours, and 
cy up in Battalia, The Battcl began, with the uſual Fury of Men under a Ne- 
ſity of conquering, or loſing their Lives; and though the Attack was made at 
Mme diſtance from Corneliuss Camp, he judged that his Collegue was engaged 
th the Sammites, by the Shouts he heard, and the Cloud of Duſt he ſaw. Upon 
ſich, he immediately ordered his Troops to Arms, commanded them to march 
It of their Entrenchments, and fell upon the Enemy in Flank, while they were 
Molly taken up with defending themſelves againſt the Legions which attacked 
Mm in Front. Cornelius endeayoured likewiſe to raiſe an Emulation in his 
ops, What ! ſaid he, ſhall Marcius's Army alone get the Victory which was 
Hed only for us? Shall we have no Share either in the Battel, or the Glory 
t? And at theſe Words he broke through the Body of Samnites who op- 
ed him, ran directly to their Camp, which he found empty, and defenceleſs ; 
llered it, and ſet it on fire. At the Sight of the Flames, the Samnites loſt Cou- 
de, and Marcius's Legions were inſpired with new Vigour. The Enemy broke 
eit Ranks, fled, and diſperſed, without finding any Refuge; for they were inveſted 
all Sides; and in ſhort, the Romans killed thirty thouſand Sammites on the 
et, and were tired with Slaughter, Nevertheleſs, the Legions of the two Ar- 
de no ſooner united, and the two Conſuls began to congratulate one another; but 
7 Vere obliged to renew the Slaughter. News was brought the Roman Generals, 
A new Body of Samnites appeared, near the Field of Battel, which were new 


2 We have before ſpoken of the ſeveral Cities 14 The ancient City of Yerz/am, or Verale, now 
we Which formerly bore the Name of Feren- Veroli, ſtood in New Latium, which is now. a Part 
2 This we are here ſpeaking of, belonged to of the * di Roma. Verulæ was about five 
err 0 Afterwards the Romans made themſelves thouſand Geometrical Paces North of Alatrium; 
Y: of it, and ſurrendered it up to the Herwici. and Frontinus ſays, it afterwards became a Roman 

* 14. P. 60. of this Volume, Note 16. Colony. OTE * 


= 0D  Levics, 


— ——_— — 


Year of Levies, raiſed all over Sammnium, and they were coming to enlarge the vanquiſh 
ROM E Army. Upon this Intelligence, the victorious Legions forgot the Fatigues of 1 
ccccxl vi. Day, aſſembled, before they had receivd the Conſuls Orders, drew up in Batt 15 
C Mazciws and marched towards the Enemy. The Generals gave way to this martial Ando. 


Zenn, and let them try the Fate of a new Battel. The Soldiers ſaid to one anot 


Axvixa,Con- cn, let us try what theſe New-comers can do, and make them pay for their jr 5, 1 
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her, Com 


of Skill with us, with their Blood: And their Hopes were not vain. Had this ne 
Company joined the firſt Army, it could ſcarce have been able to reſiſt the two 


Conſuls Forces: And it was entirely routed. Thoſe of the New-Comers whe 6. 

eſcaped, ſaved themſelves on the neighbouring Mountains, whither ſome of Heir 
vanquiſhed in the firſt Battel had already fled for Refuge. The Romans purſued them 
and obliged them to come down into the Plain, where they began to talk of peace Coo 

But it belonging to the Senate, or Roman People, and not to the Conſuls, to gan 
this, they ſent the Suppliants to Rome; firſt requiring the vanquiſhed to ſupply th, Head 
; Roman Armies with three Months Proviſions, give them a Year's Pay, and furnic. AY e 
every Soldier with one Habit, by way of Preliminary, After this glorious Cam bat. 
Ef. Capit. paign, Marcius returned to Rome, where he obtained the Honours of a Triumph 
on The Eve of the Calends of Fuly. This laſt Victory was without doubt chiefy p ti 

owing to him. Without him Cornelius his Collegue would have been worte; RN © 
and there was therefore this remarkable thing in his Triumph, that it was decreed ind 
him only on account of his Victory over the Hernici of Anagnia. This wa e 
doubtleſs done with a View to Cornelius, who neither had deſerved, nor obtan- Ata 
ed a Triumph, though he had behaved himſelf very well in the important Batterie. 
wherein the Samnites had been defeated. The Romans wiſely declined granting The d 
any Triumph for the Victory over the Samnites, and at the ſame time found Mea f0'cc 

to do Marcius Juſtice, who had as good a Right to triumph on account of the d. e 
x nites, as on that of the Hernici. A Statue was erected to his Honour, over. aginſ ſary Þ 
Cicero. Philip. the Temple of Caſtor and Pollux, which was ſtanding in Ciceros time, but deſtroxed iN de 
* 32476. in Pliny's; who ſpeaks of it as a Monument not then in being. Poſterity has alway the n. 
e reckoned Marcius Tremulus to have been one of the greateſt Commanders wholived dick 
in theſe happy Ages of the Republick. He confirmed the Cuſtom of ſparing the Lane 
publick Treaſury the Charges of Wars, and making them at the Expence of the Colle 
vanquiſhed Enemy; which was much more frequently practiſed by the Generals of lad rc 
Rome afterwards, than it before had been. After his Time, nothing was more Uore, 
common, than to force the ſubdued Nations to furniſh the Roman Armies with pure 
on Proviſions, Cloaths, and Pay. SEN = had be 
Year of F. V. WhiLsT the Conſuls Marcius and Cornelius were yet in the Field, thut i, tay 
RO ME before the Month of Fuly, the time came for electing new Magiſtrates in the (. t 
pus Marcius; and P. Cornelius, ſurnamed Barbatus, was nominated Difatur io * m1 
XY P.Coxxzuwvs preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, in the Abſence of the Conſuls. He choſe the L 
Dat famous Decius Mus for his General of Horſe ; and the People choſe Poſtumius, fut y — 
named Megillus, and 15 Tib. Minucius, ſurnamed Augurinus, to be their next ( — 


ſuls. But before they entered upon their Office, the Senate determined the Fate 
of the Hernici. They had hitherto been upon the Foot of Allies to the Ronamum; 
but Marcius had juſt now reduced them to the State of Subjects. Three of thei 
Cities indeed, Alatrium, Ferentinum, and Verulum, had continued faithful to tht 
| Romans, and the Republick ſhewed them Marks of Diſtinction. She gave them 
their Choice, either to continue to be governed by their ancient Laws, or to el. 
joy the Privileges of Roman Citizens: And they preferred their old Laws to nel 
Honours. But one Privilege at leaſt was given their Inhabitants, which was that 
of intermarrying with one another, and which all the Allies of Rome did not er ens. 
joy. The Republick often denied ſome Cities this Privilege, leſt their Union ſhould 
be too ſtrict, and become prejudicial to the Intereſts of the Conquerors. The tits 
faithful Cities were the only ones that preſerved it, for ſome time, in all the Cu 
try of the Hernici. The Inhabitants of their other Cities, eſpecially thoſe of the 
rebellious Anagnia, were forced to ſubmit to be governed by Roman Lass, ® 
declare themſelves Citigens of Name, without the Right of Suffrage. They wer 
forbidden to hold any Aſſemblies, or marry out of their own City; and all 5 
15 The ancient Annals | | at Minncins had aſſiodor u bim that of 7 * 
the | ns of Theres, ber E. ivy, . l "Ry w_ r 21 Mag rad 
. i ones | 


9 * } „ 


jagiſtrates were put under an Interdict, except thoſe whoſe whole Province re- 29 
to Religion. 8 5 5 127 R C E 

. the — time Deputies arrived at Rome from Carthage. The Carthatinians CFVR% 

gre the only People beyond the Seas, with whom the Romans had hitherto kept P. Conn 
any Sort of Correſpondence. Some Hiſtorians ſay, they now entered into a 1 

hird Treaty with them. But however that be, the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors had 

in honourable Reception ; the Republick accepted their Preſents, and made them 

qhers in Return. The further the Romans extended their Conqueſts in Italy, the 


nore they were reſpected on the Coaſts of * \ 
6. VI. In the mean time, Poſtumins Mepelli 


s, and Tib. Minucius, entered upon Year of 

heir Conſulſbip. The Samnites, notwithſtanding their Loſſes, had ſpread themſelves R O M E 
n Campanza, between the Vulturnus and the '5 Savo; and had pillaged the fine 1 
Country of Falernum, towards the North, in a Plain called 17 Stellates Cam. L Posruntbs 
u. Upon which the Conſuls were both ordered to enter Sammium, each at the 1 
gad of a Conſulan Army, that is, an Army conſiſting of two Legions; and to ys Aueurl. 

ne War there. Accordingly, Pofumius marched towards the City of Tifernum, us, Conſuls. 
ſuated upon a River is of the ſame Name; and Minucius came and encamped | 
war Bovianum, a City formerly conquered from the Sanmites, but lately returned 

pthe Dominion of its old Maſters. Poſfumius firſt entered upon Action; and 

ome Hiſtorians ſay his Victory was complete. They tell us he killed thirty thou- Liv. 3.9. 44. 
ind Hamnites in the Engagement: But it is more probable, That the Succeſs or - 

vs equal, and That Peſtumius even pretended to have been worſted, in order to 

puta Cheat upon the Enemy the more effectually. He decamped the next Night, 

mired to the Mountains, and there fortified himſelf in an advantageous Place. 

The Jamnites believing that the Romans were afraid, followed the Conſul, and 

plted themſelves within two Miles of his Camp. Poſtuminus therefore made all 

late to complete his Entrenchments, furniſhed his Camp with all Sorts of necef- 

ſary Proviſions with the utmoſt Diſpatch, left a ſufficient Number of Troops there 

to defend it, and with the reſt of his Army marched out ar Midnight, and took 

the neareſt Way to his Collegue. Bovianum was not far from Tifernum, and he 

quickly joined Minucius, who was in fight of a Body of Samnites, which only 

vanted an Opportunity to give Battel. Upon his Arrival, Poſtumius adviſed his 

Collegue'to offer Battel before the Enemy knew of the Reinforcement the Romans 

lad received; and accordingly, Minucius marched into the Plain, with his Army 

one, and let the Enemy ſee only his two Legions. The Victory was long diſ- 

putd with Warmth on both Sides; but after a tedious Fight, after many Wounds 

ul been given and received, and the Soldiers in both Armies were much fatigued, 

Fofumius and his T roops renewed the Action on a ſudden, with freſh Fury, and 

lien the Sammites could no longer hold out againſt the two Conſuls. They were 

wo much fatigued, and had received too many Wounds, to fly faſt enough to ſave 

lleir Lives; and as they could only make a faint Struggle for Victory, they fell on 

le Field of Battcl; The Romans took one and twenty Colours from the Enem 

nts Action, which was only a Prelude to this glorious Campaign. The Conſuls 

juned their victorious Troops without Delay, led them to Poſtumins's Camp, and 

tn thence flew upon the Body of Janmites, which was poſted near it. This Bat- 

&! vas warmer, and more bloody than the former; and Minucius, one of the Con. 

ue, lolt his Life in it. He was wounded in the Action, and died before he arrived 

tr Camp. But the Loſs of this General was immediately ſupplied by M. Ful- 

Ps Petinus, who being immediately nominated Conſul at Rome, finiſhed the Cam- 


16 The River Sapo, now called Savone by the Na- the Plain of Cales. It was watered with two Ri- 
nen watered that Part of Campania, which lay be- vers, the Save, and che Valturngs. We have alrea- 
wy "eſa, and the City of //z/raruzn, It is a very dy 1 of another little Canton in Hetruria, ly- 

and makes ſeveral Marſhes in the Neigh- ing between Capena; Veir, and ei which an- 
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j e have ſpoken of the Vuturnus al- cient Authors call Szellatinus Ager. This Canton 
: give Name to The Sellative Tribe. See p.36. of 
"7 he Plain 8 was divided from the this Volume, Naze 97. 1 1 
. 75-4 by Mount Callicala, which Poly- 18 The River 7 Ol now Biferne, watered 
d A, Mount Eribazgs. This is the Hill which 1 2 1 of the Frentant, now à Part of The 
nds te City of Carizola, in Companies, and Nether Abrazz0, and the Capitanata; and it gave 
*= now called ih Lalian, Tore di Francoleſe. Name to a n pring City, which Clxverius 


do that the Teri rer abe. Name 5 5 ; | 
Tarr. tory of Fellates was bounded, on thinks, to be the ſame, which the Natives now call 
* North, by that of Faleruxm ; and the South, by 142% l * 
paign 
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Vest of oajgn in this Qualit y. It is probable, that he had had the beſt Share in the Glory 


Bo 


mal 


ROME of the laſt Action; in which the General of the Samnites, named c tatius Gelliu * 
| NN was made Priſoner, with.a.great-Number of his Soldiers; and twenty fix Colour, 17 
L. Posruuius Were taken from the Enemy. Marcius 8 firſt Deſign had been to beſiege Bovia. 11 
MzeeLLus, um; but after the two Victories, that City ſoon ſurrendered to his Succeſſor 

Tis. Minuct © . EW e ee 2 Ful : | I . 20 Rox. It Lau 
vs Avouzr- is likewiſe probable, that Fulvius retook Sora, 5 Arpinum, and 20 Cerſennia, from 4 
xvs, Conſuls. the Samnites; or at leaſt, it, is certain that Fuluius triumphed alone. Why Poſts ire 
minus, who ſeems to have deſetved che ſame Honour, did not triumph with him clare 
Fo. Capit. is hard to ſay. The Faſti Capitglini don't allow him this, tho' Z4vy does; but ti, BMW fur 
latter makes him triumph With Miuacius, who was now dead. We ſhall therefore bl, 
adhere to the Faſts. Copizolini,) Which place Fuluius only among the triumphant Wi wat 
Victors; perhaps in order to ſhew a Mark of Diſtinction to that General, who hd ad 
ended the Campaign with the taking of four Cities of Importance. He made hi arde 
triumphal Proceſſion three Days before the Nones of October. ders 
Year ot F. VII. Tas. ſucceeding Conſuls, Who were P. Sempr ons, ſurnamed Sophus, and in th 
, ROME P. 21 Sulpicius, ſurnamed Savuerrio, found the Sammites much fatigued with th, had 
CCCCXLIX. War, and very deſirous: of a Peace. They were no ſooner entered upon their Of marc 
„ Me fice, but Deputies came to Rome from the Samnite Nation, to deſire a Renewal of their 
vs Soruus, P. the ancient Confederacy, whereby, they were formerly allied to the Romans. Bur terrif 
outer? how could the latter believe them upon their bare Words? How could they di. hecot 
Conſuls. cover whether. their Return was ſincere ;. or whether they only wanted to get alt. in wh 
tle Time to breathe? What Dependance was to be had on a faithleſs Nation, which Opin 
had ſo often brought Diſhonour upon herſelf, by a ſudden Breach of Treaties) | were 
was therefore thought neceſſary to have ſome Proofs of their Sincerity from their care ( 
Behaviour, and not to judge of it only by their Supplications. The Ambaſſador dle ol 
were ſent back, and aſſured, That the Conſul Sempronins ſhould follow them vith to de. 
an Army; That he was a Man of Penetration, and would be able, in the Viſt he ſeyera 
was going to make the Samnites, to- diſcover their real Sentiments, and whether know 
Liv. B.g.c.45. they were ſincerely diſpoſed for Peace. Accordingly, Sempronzus ſet out for Syn in go 
nium, where his Troops were received in all Places with the Marks of a ſincere he. a&ior 
ſpect; they were plentifully ſupplied; with: all ſorts of Proviſions ; and the Change Centi 
which there appeared to be in the Hearts of theſe old Enemies, altered the Dio Ambu 
ſitions of the Raman towards them. The. Republick entered into an Alliance obſery 
with them, on the ſame Foot as ſhe had done before the Wars. OY divide 

AND as the Romans were thus mild in their Treatment of the Nations which ſub- Fields 
mitted; - ſo they. were no leſs ſevere in puniſhing the leaſt Act of Unfaithfulneſs, in ſtart of 
thoſe which left their Alliance. The Aqui, thoſe ancient Enemies of the Repub ſeveral 
lick, had long continued faithful in their Subjection to her; but as ſoon as the) vithou 

ſaw the Hernzcz their Neighbours go over to the Samnites, they likewiſe, ſeduced which 
by this bad Example, declared openly againſt Rome. Without keeping any Mer one 
ſures as formerly, they had ſent, Succours to the Samnites, and declared that thei force t 
Revolt had been univerſally reſolved on by the whole Nation. Rome therefore 8 Lerrito 
thought it neceſſary to ſend Feciales to them, to require them to give an Account cles 
of this unjuſt Proceeding, and make Satisfaction for the Injuries they had done the terming 
Republick. But the Aqui proudly anſwered, That their Deſign in coming to de eror 
3 2 SR wt bee. aeraotos nidiobooik ; bas | lau, ar 
19 The City of r in the Country of the the different Editions of Livy; in ſome it is al une, 

Volſei, between the Melfis and the Liris, is yet in Cenſennia, in others Ceſſemia. But we knon lined 

being, and bears the Name of * It gave no Cities in Italy of thoſe Names. Several oy W 
Birth to Marius and to Cicero. The latter had a ture, that we ought to read Coſentia; but they don mp! 
Villa near it, which he calls, in ſeveral Parts of his conſider, that this laſt City ſtood in the © Accoun 
Works, bis paternal Inheritance. His Brother Qui Parts of Bruttium, and \conſequently was Ver] of 029t 

vu had alſo'an Eſtate in the Neighbourhood, called from Samnium, and the Countries bordering 5 ing 

Arcanum. It lay in the Diſtrict, in which the City it, in which the Romans made this Campaign. -* r. 
of Arco now ſtands. We have mentioned the Situ- verius corrects the Text, and reads it Jens annite. 
. ation of Sora above, B. 15. p. 131. of this Vol. Note 106. City of the Samnites; but this laſt City was, it, is 
_ 20 Cerftunia, which formerly belonged to the ly ſpeaking, within the Territory of _ und 18 
= Merfi, ſtood on the Eaſtern Shore of the Lake Fu- whereas the City ſpoken of in the Text, 00!) Othe 
—_ inn, near the Place, where a little River, called longed to the Samwrres, by Right of Congue 4% le Mar 
Af by the Ancients Ammnis Pitonius, diſcharged itſelf in- 21 Pliny, B. 33. c. I. changes the Perm 1 Inclir 
to the Lake. Cluverizs places it near Caſtel Ve. Publius, Gohich the Fafti Conſulares, and the b 6. VII 
were ; but folſteniur contends,” it was about the rians, give Sulpicius, into that of Lucius; = VII 
Place ealled Li Colli. It may not be Togo alſo gives Sempronias the Surname of gi hom v 
remark here, that this City has different Names, in trary to the Annaliſts, who give him that of Sen 0 many 
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demſelves up to the Republicx. The Hernici, ſaid they, have given us but too plain RO M E 
Proof, what Treatment we are to _ from the Romans, after a voluntary Sub- CCCCXLIX. 
en. Tou-offered a Part of their Nation, that they ſhould be governed by your 2 
s, which they refuſed. Tou have forced another Part of it to receive them; usSoruus, P. 
nd they think it 4 Puniſhment to be declared Citizens of Rome. This Anſwer, * 
yeral times repeated in the Aſſembly of the Aqui, obliged the Romans to de- Conſuls. 5 
due War with them; and the two Conſuls entered their Country, and encamped 
qur Miles from their Army. But the . were now no longer thoſe formi- 
able Enemies, between whom, and the Romans, the Victory had often been 
{oubtful. Their firft Subjection, and long Inaction, had enervated their Courage; 
ind they had unlearnt the Art of War, during the Peace. Confuſion and Diſ- 
onder reigned among their Troops; and as they had no fixed Commander, the Sol- 
diers lived without any Diſcipline, or Subjection; whence proceeded Uncertainty 
in their Councils. Some embraced one Opinion, others the contrary ; and none 
had Authority enough, to bring Matters to a Determination. Some were for 
narching into the Field, and coming to a Battel ; others were for continuing in 
their Camp, and waiting till they were attacked in it. The greateſt Number were 
terrified with the Apprehenſion of the pillaging of their Fields, which would ſoon 
become a Prey to the Romans, and of the approaching Deſolation of their Cities, 
in which they had left but few Troops to defend them: and this Diſagreement in 
(pinion, ended in their taking the moſt pernicious Meaſures of any propoſed, which 
yere for every one to neglect the publick Intereſts, and return home, to take 
care of his own private Affairs. Accordingly, they all left the Camp in the mid- 
de of the Night, every one took his neareſt Road home, and not a Man was left 
o defend the Entrenchments ; but all the Aqui diſperſed, and returned to the 
kyeral Cities in which they had lodged their Effects. At Day-break, the Conſuls, 
knowing nothing of the Departure of the Enemy, marched out of their Camp 
in good Order, to give them Battel; and were ſurprized at their Silence and In- 
ation, They neither ſaw any Advanced-Guards poſted round the Camp, nor 
Centinels on the Ramparts; which made the Romans at firſt ſuſpicious of an 
Ambuſcade ; and the Fear of being ſurprized, made them cautious. Indeed they 
obſerved the Footſteps of the Fugitives, and knew by them, that the Mqui had 
divided themſelves into ſmall Parties, had taken different Roads, and croſſed the 
Fields 3 and they followed them ſome time; but the MÆqui had too much the 
WT flat of them. Beſides, theſe ſcattered: Parties had likewiſe divided themſelves into 
lejeral leſſer Bodies, which were not eaſily to be overtaken, or to be purſued, 
vithout Danger. The Roman Generals therefore reſolved to beſiege the Cities, 
wich ſerved for a Retreat to theſe diſperſed Troops. It is probable, That Sem- 
mus and Sulpicius marched ſeparately, each at the Head of his own Legions, to 
force theſe Towns of the Enemy; and That Sulpicius penetrated as far as to the 
Iertitory of the Marſi. At leaſt it's certain, that they beſieged, and made them- 
les Maſters of, forty-one Cities, or Towns, in fifty Days; and thereby almoſt ex- 
minared the whole Nation of the qui. And theſe rapid Conqueſts ſpread 
Terror among the neighbouring Nations; ſo that the Marſi, the Peligni, the Fren- 
n, and the Marrucini, who dwelt on the Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea, all ſent to 
Me, to deſire Peace, and an Alliance with the Republick, which they eaſily ob- 
ned. By this memorable Expedition, the Conſuls merited the Honours of a 
numph, which Rowe granted them, but at different Times, and upon different 
counts. Jempronius triumphed over the Aqui, on The ſeventh of the Calends Tas. Copit. 
October; and Sulpicius over the Samnites, on The fourth of the Calends of No- 
mer. It may indeed be objected, that Sulpicius could not make War with the 
"mes, who were already reconciled to Rome; and the beſt Anſwer to be given 
u it, is, that Suſpictus's Title to his Triumph, was, his having forced the Mari, 
ad other neighbouring Nations, to deſire a Peace. Now it is well known, that 
* Marf, the Pelignt, the Frentani, and the Marrucini, were all originally, and 
e Sammtes, tho they did not inhabit Sanmium, properly ſo called. 
| * AND here it is neceſſary that we return again to the famous Q. Fabius, Set: * 
05 wah may well be ſurprized to ſee ſo much forgotten by the Republick, after 
7 Vitories; but he was not abſolutely reduced to a private Life. Fora 
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mand Satisfaction, was only to ſee whether they were cowardly enough to ſurrender Year of 
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Year of time indeed we dont ſee him ſhining at the Head of the Roman Armies, or enter. 
R OM E ing the City in a triumphant Manner; but Cares of a different kind, Which te. 
CCCCXIIX. Id to the good Order of the State, and the Reformation of the Abuſes Crept 
, dip 4 into the publick Adminiſtration, found him as honourable Employment as if he 
P. Sorrretos that illuſtrious Pleleian P. Decius Mus, who almoſt equalled him in Valour, ang 


SAVERRIO, 12 . . . 
whe urpaſſed him in Virtue, his College. Fabius made his Cenforſhip memorable 

Is — ihe Abuſes the ambitious Appius had introduced into the State, when 1 
was Cenſor. He had made two Innovations, which tended to give him great Poper, 
both in the Senate, and among the People. In order to make himſelf Mage, of 
the Decrees of the Conſcript Fathers, he had brought the Sons of Freed men 
the Senate, whom Meanneſs of Spirit, and the Greatneſs of the Benefit, made 
Slaves to-his Will: But the Republick had already rectified this Diſorder, which 
laſted but one Year.” The Senate had been purged, and reſtored to its ancient 
Luſtre, by the Excluſion of theſe mean Perſons. In order to enable himſelf to 80 
vern the Elections in the Comitia, as he pleaſed, Appius had likewiſe incorporated 
ſome of the Freed men in all the Roman Tribes. As theſe were factious and in. 
triguing Men, they eaſily commanded the Votes of their reſpective Tribes, By his 
Power over theſe: Men, who had ſold themſelves to him, he influenced the Aﬀem. 
Val. Max. B. blies to act according to his Humour. This gave Birth to civil Broils, and corrupted 
2. c. 2. §. 9. all Orders of Men in the State; and this Miſchief continued till Fabius was 2 
75e. B. 9 64e. Bur as ſoon; as he entered upon his Office, he made it his Buſineſs to re-eſtabliſh 
Peace, and the Freedom of Elections. In order to this, he again incorporated the 
Rabble into the four City- Tribes, which had been diſmembered from thoſe Tribes, 
and diſtributed among the Country- Tribes, in which they had had the Aſcendant 
After this, as the Romans voted by Tribes, the Freed-men could carry on their ly. 
trigues in four Tribes only, and in them their Party was not the ſtrongeſt. Thi 
Reformation which Fabius made, was ſo agreable to the Republick, that ſke giye 
him, for this ſingle Act, the Surname of Maximus, or The Ereateſt 2 Title which 
he had not acquired by ſubduing the Hetrurians, the Saumites, and the Uniri, ud 
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Plus. Life of Which he and his Deſcendants ever after preſerved, in their Branch of the in 0 theſe 
| | | 4 <4 ritla 

Pompey. Family. nts 5 8 ; 3 . um con 
A new Inſtitution was alſo made in his Cenſorſpip, which entertained the City , 

with a new $hew, and introduced Order and Regularity into an illuſtrious Body "77s 
of Men. The Roman Knights had celebrated the Feaſt of the 22 Lupercals, o 1 
The Fifteeenth of the Calends of March, ever ſince the Foundation of Rome * Gray 
I „CCC en | 2 ö ele alm eſſe 
5 214 55 2 ++ rr 1417 | $850 | * 
22 Ovid. Faſt. B. 2. founds the Laperealia, in Maximag tells us, that Romulus and Remu gue" altan 
2 Vee he ſuppoſes to ae happened Riſe to this Mummery. The two oben 4 * 

between Hereules, Ompbale, and the God Pan; and facrificed Goats to the God Pan, at Fanſtuls!' 1 throw th 
his Account of it, ſhews us the infamous Practices ſuaſion ; then, when their Heads were 2 "oi 
of the Pagans, and the Licentiouſneſs of the Poet, drinking to Exceſs at the Feaſt, in which Ja 10 "a er 

who deſcribes them. He there repreſents theſe Per- ſerved up the ſacrificed Victims, they ſtagyer y he del 

ſons in ſuch Lights, as are ſhocking to modeſt Rea- bout, and run headlong upon the . . p 

ders and yet not at all entertaining; it is therefore beſt the Goat-Skins which were about them, « "Gly 
to draw a Veil over theſe laſcivious Fictions, which 8 Contortions of their Bodies, waa; 5 * = 

are unbecoming the Gravity of an Hiſtorian. D. diculous Figure, which raiſed the 7 1 | fine of t. 
Hal. makes Evander eſtabliſh the Lupercalia in Ira- SpeQators, the Romans made it a Dn 9 A, 
dy, after the Arcadian manner. The Shepherds then would every Vear imitate Rommlur and _ i,” 
offered up a Sacrifice'to Pan, the tutelary God of . theſe things, in Honour to the God 5 ＋ ** ed to t. 
their Flocks ; after which, they ran round the Vil- #arch gives us a different Account of this a 


| 7 ” . 7 nake 
lages, covered only to the Waiſt, with the Skins of He ſays, that [the two Brothers were wreſtling 6 
TY Victuns juſt; facrificed ; and made the Ait re- when they were told, that ſome Robbers = | 
Jound with their Shoutings. This, according to that ing to carry away their Flocks. Upon u * 
Hiſtorian, was a ſort of L»/tration, or Expiation, in uſe immediately invoked the God Pan, ran Crt 
among the Country-People; and iſed in his own Thieves, without tarrying to put on their they 

Time. It continued till the Reign of the Emperor and forced them to relinquiſh the 2 * 
AHugſtaſias, about five hundred Years after Chriſt, taken. And whateyer was the Origin 1 
and Was at laſt aboliſhed. by Pope Gelafins, iccord- percalia, the Tradition of which was bay 1 
ing to Baronins, This F air was ſolemnized at tain among the Romans; this at leaſt — by 
Nome, on the Hill Palatinus, becauſe Euander had was made Miatter of Religion to. calc cri, fits 
ereQed a Temple to the Honour of Pan Lycexr, tival. this odd  Solemnity, 0 1 8" F.b;s 

" .. — Foot of this Hill. The Magiſtrates, and Goats and a Dog, Animals which wor (0 w Ik 

'- __—._, _* young Men of the higheſt Nobility, Were not uſna- to Pay," to whoſe Honour the has "= 
mae ro thew themſelves to the Whole City, in the | Then they practiſed all thoſe fan 7% 1.94 
moſt indecent Poſtures, with V * or Thongs in nies, which we have 11 ne? 2th Gires, wh 
their Hands, and naked to alſt. Valerius Note 69. This was done in belong 
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there Was ſomething both very ludicrous and indecent in this Ceremony, which was Year of 
more ancient than Rome itſelf, and had been brought into Italy by Evander. The ROME 
iuſtrious Knights appeared with Whips in their Hands, made of the Skins of the ECCEXUIX. 
Victims, Which had been ſacrificed on that Day; ran ſtark naked thro' the City, p"$:,z20;r 
qhiping all they met, as it were by way of Expiation of their Crimes; and the vs Sornus, 

eu · married Women threw themſelves in their way, to receive their Stripes, which F. Svrricius 


1\ | | . . SAVERRIO, - 
hey thought Prefervatives againſt Barrenneſs. It was not indeed in the Power of Conduls. 2 


the Cenſors to aboliſh a Cuſtom which was conſecrated by an ancient Superſtition 
wt they eſtabliſned another Ceremony, which in ſome meaſure retrieved the Ho- 
nour of the Roman Knights, and ſerved to introduce Order and Diſcipline in this 
ronourable Body. Fabius and his Collegue ordered, that the Roman Knights ſhould 
gery Year, ON The Ides of Fuly, appear 23 on Horſeback, dreſſed in Purple, and 


crowned with Olive, and march in Proceſſion from the Temple 24 of Mars to the 


Capital. After this pompous Cavalcade, the Cenſors reviewed 25 theſe fine Troops, 


ze them Inſtructions how to regulate their Conduct, and informed themſelves of 


the Quantity of Land each poſſeſſed, and how many Years he had ſerved. By which 
it appears; how great Authority the Cenſors had in Rome, ſince they could make 


longed to the Romans, particularly at Præneſte, 
ind Niſmes, as appeared by ancient. Inſcriptions. 
There were two Colleges of Lapercs at Rome, 
whoſe Buſineſs it was to run about the Streets, in 
the manner before deſcribed, B. t. One of theſe 
Gocieties took its Name from the Fabii, and the 
other from the Qxintilii. Hence the Diſtinction of 
Luperci Fabiani, and Laperci Quintiliani ; becauſe 
the lab and Quintilii were the molt conſiderable 
Perſons in thele two Companies, the former of 
which belonged to Remus, the latter to Romalur. 


Theſe two were the only Colleges of Laperci, till 


Jalis Ceſar's time; but he added a third, which 
were called Laperci Fuliani, from the Name of 
their Founder. Tally ſpeaks with Contempt, of the 
Prieſthood of the Laperci, in his Oration for Cœlius, 
in theſe Words. Quædam ſodalitas & plane paſto- 
ritia atque agreſtis germanorum Lapercorum, quo- 
ram coitio illa agreſtis ante eſt inſtituta, quam hu- 
navitas, et Teges. In his ſecond Ph:lippick, he re- 


proaches Aut bony for having run about the Streets 


of Rome, as a Lapercus. You onght to have remem- 
bered, ſays he, that this Buffoonery was beneath the 
Gravity of a Conſul. Ita eras Lapercus, ut te Con- 
ſem eſſe meminiſſe deberes, Nevertheleſs, we find 
unt Magiltrates, and Perſons of noble Birth, were 
not aſhamed to act ſo unworthy a Part, in the Sight 
al the Citizens. Women of the firſt Quality 
ad not bluſh to appear in this ridiculous Shew, and 
row themſelves in the Way to receive the Stripes 
le Laperci gave them, with the Whips they had in 
bet Hands, Being prepoſſeſſed with an Opinion, 
lat theſe Stripes were Preſervatives againſt Barren- 
ub, and the Pains of Child-bearing, they thought 

elves happy to be ſtruck, by the Miniſters con- 
fied in this abſurd Ceremony. During the whole 

ine of the Feſtival, the God Pan was dreſſed in A 
len bin, and both Men and Women paid their 

uus and Homage to him. The Lapercalia was 
ited to the fifteenth Day) of February, becauſe it 
" reckoned as one of the Luſtratious and Expia- 
Ms which were made in that Month. 

2 We have ſpoken of this magnificent Cavel- 
1155 which ancient Authors ſay was inſtituted in 
wed of the Battel of Regillzs, which gave the 

Ming Stroke to the Tarquins, Vol. 1. p. 259. Note 
Ulis pompous Proceffion was chiefly made in 
pt of Caſtor and Pollux. Upon the Credit of 
I ocient Tradition, it was ſaid, that they appear- 
* the Action, and fought for the Romans. This 
| 45 fabulous as it was, found Credit at Rame, 

Je fabins would have Roman Knights celebrate the 


Itty 


y of this Apparition, in a Body, by way 


Thankſgiving ; becauſe the Roman Cavalry were 


Wpht to haye experienced the Protection of theſe 
Vor. II. 3 ws 


two Divinities. The Author of The Liver of II. 
Iaſtrions Men, is the only one who ſays, that Fabius 
required every Kz:ight to appear on a white Horſe. 
If according to D. Hal. there were ſometimes no 
leſs than five thouſand in this Cavalcade, it would 
doubtleſs have been difficult to have found ſo many 
Horſes of the ſame Colour. But Hiſtorians agree, 
that they were all dreſſed in the Trabea, and crown- 
ed with Olive. Plizy mentions this Cuſtom, B. 15. 
ch; 4. Oleæ honorem Romana Majeſtas magnum præ- 
buit, turmas Equitum, Idibnus Falits, ex ea coro- 
nando. | | 
24 The Knights divided into Centariet and Troops, 
or Companies of thirty Men each, began their March 
from the Temple of Mears, and not the Temple of 
Honour, according to D. Hal. And in this he agrees 
with the other Hiſtorians; in as much as the two 
Temples were near one another, and both without 
the Gate Collina. Valerins Maximus tells us, that 
the moſt conſiderable Citizens of Rome, walked be- 
fore the Knights, in their Proceſſion. 

25 In this general Review, the Cenſors exerciſed 
a judicial Power over the Cavalry, with ſo abſolute 
an Authority, that they had a Right of publickly re- 
primandiag thoſe Knights, who had behaved them- 
ſelves ill; and ſometimes the Ceuſor even degraded 
them. In this Caſe the Offender was thought de- 
prived of the Rank of a K#z:gh:, and loſt the Horſe, 
which had been maintained for him, at the Expence 


of the Publick. Nor was this all; in order to keep 


this honourable Body under a continual Dread of 
Diſgrace, Informers, or any of their Enemies, were 
allowed to take hold of the Opportunity of the Ca- 
valcade, to ſeize any Kn:ghr, and carry him to the 
Tribunal of the Judge. But Suetonius ſays, in his 
Life of Augaſtus, c. 38. that that Emperor aboliſhed 
this Cuſtom, when he revived Fabius's Inſtitution, 
which had been long laid afide. In this Review, it 


was often with ſome of the Members of this ho- 


nourable Body, as with ſome Country-Gentlemen, 
when ſummoned. to the Arriere-ban, where they 
make but an aukward Figure, and are the Ridicule 
of the . SpeQators. And in order to ſpare thoſe 
Knights this Confuſion, whom Age, or ſome natu- 
ral Defe&, hindered from making a good Appear- 


ance, Auguſtus left it to their own Choice, whether 


they would march in the Cavalcade. He only ob- 
liged them to produce their Horſes, and appear on 
Fe oot themſelves, to anſwer to their Names, when 
called upon, as uſual. And it is with a View to 
this Law, that —— ſays, c. 2. de in jus vocatione, 
that no Roman Knight could be cited to appear up- 
on a Trial, on the Day appointed for the Caval- 
ende, which was annually made to the Capitol. 
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Year of themſelves Maſters of the Senate, the Knights, and the People, whenever they WW cc 
R O N E pleaſed. 4 0 u ont! 2010 09490 e ee ieee n 7 Fo N s con 
Y. N. Bur in (pight of all the Care of the Cenſors, the Curule /Z4ileph f D 
P$turzonr- into the Hands of very contemptible Men. One Q. Anicius, a Native of Proneſs, 1 0 
v5 Soruvs, who had, a little time before, been an Enemy to the Romans, was choſen to fil fies 
Seri this conſiderable Poſt; and his Collegue was a Man of meaner Birth than himſelf to g 
Confuls. This was one 26 Cu. Flauius, whoſe Grandfather was only a Freedman, and whole forb 
: 1 B firſt Profeſſion was that of a Writing · Maſter, from which hel after wards roſe to be z he ci 
1s). Gel. Bg. ſort of Apparitor 27: to the c,/Ediles, Nor was his Fortune very great; but ben up it 

aſſiſted by Appius, who had made him his 25:Secrctary, when he was Cenſor, he free 
was not aſhamed to aſpire at the moſt important; Offices in che Republick. NI. kept 
ture had given him all that Induſtry, Cringing, and Inſinuation, Which is common on 2 
in Men of his Rank ; and as he was blindly devoted to the Intereſts of Appius lis of tl 
Patron, and entered into his Meaſures, he made his Court to the People, by be. Ning 
traying the Nobility. It belonged only to the Pont iſices, who were all of Pyyj. Prot 
cian Families, to know on what Days:27 Cauſes might be heard before the ;,. firſt ( 
tors, and on what Days all. Decreęs were forbidden to be made; as alſo to obſer, the 
Plin.B.33.c.1. the riſing of the New-Moon, and give Notice of it to the King of the Satrifires 
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of the! 


Mace Sata who aſſembled the People, both of the City and Country, and declared to then 

nal. B. I. c. i. FOG * 5 h o F. wed} d h 57 27 TN ; as WC 
on what Days the Nones, the 1des, the e and Ne , Days fell, in were I 
the enſuing Month, This was ſome, Remains of Authority which the Patricia; mus 


aud th! 


t Basset 544 den 71: 10 eat 1 14 reſerved BW © 
JJ / T ; be Fn 
26 Cicero, de Oratore, B. 1. and Pomponias the e ATA by Money. Suetonius tells us, thy whom 
Civilian, give Fiavins's' Father the Prænomen of when Horace had laid aſide the Profeſſion of Arm, Their] 
Creius: but Aul. Gelliut calls him Aunius. he bought the Office of Secretary, or Greffer, ty whom 
27 The Romans called thoſe inferior Officers Ap- the Quæſtorc. Scriptum Quæſtorium emit, Unde dean; 


paritoret, who were hired to ſtand by the Magi- the Emperors, this Office became a Step to the ks. it was 


ſtrates, and proclaim their Ordinances. They gene- man 5 As the Scribe were thought verſed Accide 
rally walked: before: the ' Magiſtrates, and did much in the 1 of the Civil, and other Lans for Hi 
the ſame Office; as the Huiſſiert among the French, the 'Pretors, and Judges of the Municipia, wer regular 


for the T:p/taffs among us.] None but Freed men, choſen out of them. Horace, in the fifth Sar of bis Of 


and their Sons, were put in theſe Offices; the No- his firſt Book, laughs at the fooliſh Vanity of ore to the 
mans thought them ſervile; and they were therefore Aufi dins Luſcus, the Prætor of Fundi, who hig the firſ 
diſliked by a People who gloried in their Indepen- exerciſed the Office of a Scriba, aſſumed to hinſf ment tc 
dence. Aul. Gelliut, B. 12. c. 3. ſays, that the Ap- the ſame Honours which belonged to the chief Ma- to publ. 
paritores tied up their Robes with a Piece of Linen- giſtrates r 55 Feſtival 
Cloth, probably to ſnew, that they were "always ys 8 : fies ap 
ready to execute the Magiſtrates Orders. Licio tranſ- Fundot, Aufidio Luſco Pretore, Iibenter therefor, 


verſo, quod Linum appellatar, qui magiſtratibus pre- Linquimus, mſani ridentes premia Scribe, conceive 
kits bj pa ne a, 15 12 22 WO 1 UE * Rae & Latum Clavam, Prunæque batillun, ping the 

28 Every Magittrate-in, Rowe hatt his BeyiBey'or fo ET S en Lale, it 
Secretaries, whoſe: Buſineſs it was to ſet down in 30 We have already ſpoken of the Difference of Cale. E 
Writing, the Decrees paſſed at his Tribunal, the the Days in the old Roman Calendar, B. 2. 5. 72 bimſelf t 
Laws which were revived, the Proceedings of the of the firſt Volume, Note 84; B. 9. p. 395. df the either th 
Court, and in ſhort, every thing relating to his Ad- firſt Volume, Note 27; and B. 13. p. 15. of tis Odliged | 


miniſtration. And this Office, at the time we are Volume, Note G. We ſhall have occaſion to ex- bt Expia 
Graking of, was. coveted-by:none but Men of mean hauſt this Subject, in our Hiſtorical, Critical and. thoſe wi 
xtraction, Freedmes, Mercenaries, and Slaves. But Aſtronomical Obſervations; on the three Calendas. berate 


it was otherwiſe among the Greeks, who admitted of Nomulut, Nama Pompiliut, and Julius Caſa, Mictilege 
none into this Employment, but Perſons of an ho- which we will annex to this Hiſtory. == Mere tho 
nourable Family, and known Fidelity. Theſe Qua- 30 Thoſe Days were called Feriæ by the Ku- ind their 


lifications . were made neceſſary for ſuch, as were mans, which were ſet apart by Religion, either fot oned fo 
to be entruſted with the moſt important Secrets of offering up ſome Sacrifice, or for Feſtivals in Hor dcernir 
State, as we learn from Cornelius Nepos, in his Life nour to the Pagan Divinities. The Courts of Ju le Heir 
of. Eamenes.: Indeed this was not always thought tice were all ſhut up, on theſe Days; and the Ci. was fi. 


a contemptible Employment by the Romans. Seve- zens obliged to abſtain from all ſervile Work, u 
tal Roman Citizens gloried in it, and zealouſly can- leſs. in Caſes of Neceſſity; as to avoid ſome _ 
vaſſed for it, in -Czcero's;\time;"as he himſelf tells nent Danger, to ſave a Man's Life, or to pre 
us, in his '7hird Oration againſt Herres. Ordo eff ſome confiderable Loſs. When the Pontifex K 
honeſtus, quod. eorum homiuum fidei tabule' publice, vola was conſulted on this Subject, he authon! 
periculaque Magiſtratuum committantar. The Scribe theſe Exceptions, His Anſwer, as ſtated by ay 
were, according to the Roman Orator, a conſidera- bins, Saturnal. B. 1. was this. Scevola conſ 1 
ble, Order.of Men in the Republick; for Which he guid Feriis agi liceret, reſpondit, quod preterm"! 
gives this Reaſon; That they were the Keepers of the voceret; „i bos ſpecum cecidiſſet, eumſiue 1 | 
publick Regiſters; and That being theConfidents of iar adbibitis operit liberaſſet, non eft viſn N ba 4 
the Magiſtrates, they were in ſome meaſure the Ar- Polluiſſe; nec ille, qui trabem tecti fractam ful la 
biters of their Fortune. They multiplied exceeding- ab imminemi vindicavit ruina. And to the pt 
ly in Rowe, after the Republick began to decline; Purpoſe, an ancient Interpreter of the T0 1 
inſomuch that they were divided into as many D. ted alſo by Marrobiur, determines, that in t A ts 
caries, as there were Fribunals; or Magiſtrates, at tions forbidden by the Pontiſices, they gig 0 
Rome, who wanted their Aſſiſtance. Moſt of them ſigu to include thoſe which relate to Rede en 
got themſel ves incorporated into ſome of the Com- the Gods, or the neceſſary Wants of Lite. {; + of 


rler 247 FF N 
2 ien 4 


of theſe. Ferie were not ſet down in the Calendar, 
25 we have already obſerved; and theſe eſpecially, 
were notified to the People by the Poxtifex Maxi- 
ms. On every Feria, the King of the Sacrifices, 
and the three Flamines of Fapiter, Mars, and Qui- 


whom Feſtus calls Praclamitatores, or Pretie. 


becauſe, according to the Superſtition of thoſe Times, 
it was thought a Pollution to a Flamen, if he, by 
Accident only, caſt his Eye on any.Perſon at work 


regularity; but it diſabled him from the Exerciſe of 
bis Office, -till he had purified himſelf; according 
to the Pagan Rites. Servius, in his Commentary on 
the firſt Georgich, Line 268. gives the ſame Employ- 
ment to the publick Heralds, whoſe Buſineſs it was, 


fices appointed by the Magiltrates ; and who were 
werefore called Calatores. © We ſhould not eaſil 

conceive, how rigorous the Romans were, in obli- 
zug the People to abſtain from all Work, on the 


Ciſe. He ſays, that any Perſon who acknowledged 
limſclf to be guilty of the leaſt Breach;of this Rule, 


bt Expiation of his Fault, tho' involuntary: And 
noſe who had been guilty of breaking the Feriæ 
gelberntely, and deſignedly, were thought guilty of 
lorlege, and the greater Acts of Irreligion, They 
Perc thought the Objects of the Wrath of the Gods, 
nd their Crimes judged irremiflible, and not to be 
boncd for by any Satisfaction. This rigorous Law, 
"rung the Obſervation of the Ferie, came from 
* He!rurians to the Romans; and in all probabili- 
vas firſt derived from Moſes. It is well known, 
a among the Jeu, he who broke the Sabbath, 
puniſhed with Death, without Redemption ; 
, ö = 5 was more preſſed upon them, than 
A : Obſervation of their Feſtivals, but with 
oy le Limitations: Such are thoſe which the 
F. 17 the World preſcribes in the I 2th chap. 
vg 1 atthew. On ome Feriæ, as in the Satus. 
by 7 Komans were ſcrupulous of committing 
1555 * Hoſtility, unleſs forced to it, by Way 
dd 016, ence againſt. rhe Attacks of an Enemy, 
A 8. Cuſtom "likewiſe ſeems borrowed from 
oy fone? who held their Sabbath ſo ſacred, that 
bolt = all military Acts upon it, even/in\the 
ity or 278. Ditficulties,' and When under a Ne: 
6. landing to. their .awn Defence. 
| = 9, in his Oration for Murena, and Pom: 


- 
= 


a + 


rims, were always preceded, in their Paſſage thro? _ 
the Streets of Rome, by that ſort of inferior Officers 


Their Buſineſs was, to give the Artificers and Slaves, 
whom they met, notice to leave off their Work; 


for Hire. It was indeed a ſort of 8 Ir- 


o publiſh the Orders of the Pontifices, concerning 
Tellvals, and to aſſemble the People to the ,Sagri- 
trrie, if we had not Macrobjns's Teſtimony in the 


ether through Ignorance, Levity, or Surprize, was 
Oliged to ſacrifice a Swine to the Gods, by Way 
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ſerved. to themſelves, without ſharing it with the Plebeians; and this Cuſtom Year of 

continued from the Time of Romulus, till Appius was made Cenſor. But he formed 2 _— = - 
i Deſign of robbing the Nobility of this their only diſtinguiſhing Prerogative; and F 
in order thereto, directed his Secretary Flavius, to be frequently asking the Ponti- P. Seurron- 
125 Queſtions about the Calendar, which it was their ſole Privilege to ſettle, 
o get out of them the Secret of the Days when Pleadings were allowed, and when 
rbidden. And after Flavius had ſufficiently informed himſelf by theſe: Enquirie 
he compoſed 31 Faſti, or, if you will, a Calendar, which he tranſcribed, and fixed 
i in the Forum; and by this means he ſo wrought upon People, who were now 
fee from that Dependence on the Nobility, in which the Patricians had hitherto 
kept them, that they declared both for Appius, and his Secretary, whom they looked 
on as their Deliverer. The Nobility were ſo deeply affected with this Uſurpation 
of their Rights, that they laid aſide their Ornaments, and in particular, their 32 Gold- 
Rings, which they had lately begun to wear. But Flavius having now ſecured the 
protection of the Commons, roſe by degrees, even to the Curule Magiſtracies. His 
felt Office was that of 33 Triumvir, which was twice given him; once to command 
the Watch, which guarded the City by Night; and once to conduct a Colony, to 


* 


us SoPHUS, 
and P. Suricius 
SAVERRIO, 
8, Conſuls. 
Pomponius de 
origine Furis. 


Liv. B. 9. c. 40. 


ponius the Ciuilian, in his Work entituled De ori- 


gine Juris, tell us, that Flavius ſtole from Appius, 
his Collection of the Roman Civil Laws; and adds, 
that he made it Matter of Merit with the Citizens 
of Rome, to divulge what had been hitherto ai im- 
penetrable Myſtery to them. This new Colle cion 
was put into the Hands of the People, and was 
ever after called The Flavian Code. Appias had pro- 
bably been ordered to make a Collection of the 
Laws relating to Proceedings at Law, and had in 
order to it been ſhewn' the Regiſters, which were 
depoſited with the Ponrifices; and he doubtleſs di- 
gelted them into Order, under proper Heads, and: 
made a Body of Laws, which Flavius made uſe © 
to gain'the Suffrages of the People. 
cation of: them, Flauius freed the Citizens from the 


By his Publi- 


Authority of the Poutiſices, who had till that time 


been the abſolute Interpreters of the abſtruſe Points 
of the Civil Law. Recourſe was no longer had 
to them, as before, to conſult the Law-Books; 
which they ſo carefully preſerved in their own Ar 


chives, that they had been all along kept ſecret from 


the Publick, ever ſince the Foundation of Rome. 
32 Gold- rings came very late in Uſe among the 


Romans... Even the Example of Targuin the Firſt, 
who wore one, did not ſo far prevail, as to aboliſh 
the Uſe of Iron ones. Such expenſive Toys were 


little liked by a warlike Nation, which was an E- 


nemy to Luxury and Effeminacy. Only Ambaſſa- 
dors were at firſt permitted* to wear them ; which 
they, never did, but on Days of Audience, as a Mark 
of their Dignity. Afterwards, the Knights and the 
Patricians aſſumed the Right of wearing this Or- 
nament, which the Roman Ladies had long uſed. 
And laſtly, in the time of the Emperor Commodus, 
it became common for all Perſons of free Condi- 
tion, to wear Gold-rings, the Freed-men not ex- 
cepted. We ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak of the 
ditferent Sorts of Rings, and the Diſtinctions annex- 
ed to them by the Romans, hereafter. 

3 The Buſineſs of theſe Zriumviri, whom the 
Romans called Triumviri Nocturni, was only to 
take the Rounds in the Night, through all Quarters 
of the City. They marched at the Head of a Com- 
pany: of Men, Who were under their Command, 
and hired by the Republick. Their only Care, ac- 
cording to Paul The Ciuilian, was to prevent, and 
put out, Tires. Apud betuſtiores, inendiis arcendis 
Triumviri præerant, qui ab eo, quod txcabias age- 
bant, Nockurni dict: ſunt. It belonged to the Peo- 
ple aſſembled 4% Tribes, to elect theſe Magiſtrates. 
Tacitus, Annal. B. 5. ſpeaks of ſome of theſe Tri- 
umuiri, who were fined for r 5 too late 
into The Sacred Streets, Where a ire had already 
done a gteat deal of Miſch iet. 
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Year of the Place where it was to be planted; and after this he was choſen Tyibunę of the 


ROME 


eople: Nor did theſe Honours ſatisfy the Ambition of a Man whoſe Birth Ouohy 


YO to have excluded him for ever from them. He was aſpiring enough to aim at the 


PSA Cn aileſbip; an Office which had been created only for the Nobili 


vs. Sornvus, 


. err betans: He: was a Competitor with C. Poetelius, and Cn. Domitius, both Song 


SAVIRRIO, 


: * 


the Comitia in which he was elected, refuſed to admit him as a Candidate, and gute 


Lio-B.9.c.46. to do him Honour. But the Maile, tho touched to the quick, kept his Temper 


Cie. pro Mu- 
ræna; & 3.6. 
ad Attit. Ep. 1. 


perhaps be thought below the Dignity of the Hiſtory I write; but they may atleal 
| ſerve to ſhew us the great Extent of the Authority of the People; and to what 


MaGſeipe ang in Proct-of i, this Author laps, be things; and n of ewo- Hears nited in u. 


out the Approbation of the Senate, and the Conſent of the major Part of the In. 


neſs, or when they would reward their Services. 


35 The Romans repreſented Cercerd, as a bene- tion; P. FontTzus CArrro. TRIOX 


of two Right Hands - ined, with a C be- pl 


it had;lately been divided between one Patrician, and one of the moſt config 


ol Conſuls; and by the Favour. of the People, carried the Poſt from them. There 
was indeed ſome Oppoſition made to this Attempt; the Magiſtrate who preſided in 


this Reaſon: for it, that Flavius 34 yet did the Office of a Secretary, under the 
Aailes. But Flauiut, to remove all Obſtacles out of the way of his Riſe, broke 
his, Utenſils to pieces, ſwore that he for ever renounced his former Trade; and 
this Expedient fatisfied the People, who were diſpoſed to oblige him. He was cho. 
ſen e A#dile with Anicius (a Man of much the ſame Stamp,) and when elected, he. 
haved himfelf with the uſual Haughtineſs of Men of no Condition, whey in 
Dignitics which they acquire hy Artifice and Intrigue. Anicius fell ſick, and Fj; 
ius going to pay him a Viſit, found a great Company of the young Nobility of 
Rome at his Collegue's Houſe, who all kept their Seats, and none of them roſe up 


and revenged the Contempt ſhewn to his Perſon, by aſſuming an Air of Superior. 
He ordered his Curule Chair to be brought into the ſick Man's Apartment, placed 
himſelf in it, and continued his Viſit, with the Diſtinction due to his Office. Not 
was it enough for him to have mortified the Nobility who had affronted him; he 
carried his Ambition yet further. He was greedy of Honour, and had a Deſire to 
be the Conſecrator of a new Temple 35 of Concord, which ſtood in the Cour of 
the Temple of Yulcan. By ancient 36 Cuſtom, the Honour of performing theſe 
Conſecrations had not been granted to any but. Conſuls, or Generals of Armic; 
and therefore Cornelius Barbatus the Pontiſex Maximus, at firſt rejected the Pati 
tion of the ambitious Aaile. But he was forced to comply. What could hed 
againſt a Man born upon the Wings of the popular Faction? The Commons ob. 
liged the Pontifex to draw up and dictate the Form of the Dedication which A- 
viut pronounced. The Senate indeed afterwards reformed the Abuſe by a Dee, 
which. enacted, That no Perſon ſhould for the future conſecrate any Temple, vith- 


bunes of the People; and the Comitia confirmed the Law. But it came too lat; 
Flavius had already obtained the Honour he deſired. Theſe little Incidents my 


Pitch of Grandeur they raiſed the meaneſt Perſons, either out of mere Capticiul 


34 According to Licinizs Macer, an old Annaliſt, tar; of an Harp, whoſe Strings are unharnonn 
quoted by Livy, Flavins had long renounced the unleſs it be — to an Uniſon; of two C * 
Frofeſſion of a Scribe, when he ſtood for the Curnie piæ, to ſhew that Concord is the Source of all þ 


made Tr:bane, and twice Triumvir, before On an old Silver Medal of the Fonteian Tait 
he was raiſed to the Dignity of Kl. wee find the Head of A Concord, with — Co 
ficent Divinity; and under this Perſuaſion erected corpia. Ceremoll 
ſeyeral T to her. The ancient-Monuments 36 We have already mentioned the Cef Tut 
—＋1. this Goddeſs, under the different Symbols ob by the Romans, in the Dedien of the ll 
gent be- ples, ſeyeral times. See B. 5. P. 218. f 
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olume, Note 71. 6. x, A "oi | 
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Fg. X. AND now, the Republick having no more Enemies which appeared for- Vear of 

aidable to her; ſince a Peace was ſettled with the Hetrurians, and the Sammnites R N N E 

lept the Alliance they had made with her; ſhe no longer gave herſelf any great vo 

Trouble, abont chuſing ſuch Conſuls as Were Men of Ability in the Art of War. Szxv.Connt- 

gv. Cornelius Lentulus, and L. Genucius Aventinenſis, were placed at the Head vv Levy: 

of Aﬀairs, and almoſt the whole time of their Adminiſtration was ſpent in Works ©; avg. 

of Peace. Colonies were ſent to Sora, a City of Latium, on the Confines of Cam- xxusie, Con- 
is; and to 37 Alba, a City in the Territory of the Marſi, which was a very dif- . . 

rent Place from the Alla Longa in Latium. The Romans who were ſent to peo- calun B. 1. 

ple and defend Alba, were in Number fix thouſand ; and thoſe ſent to Sora, four 

touland. The latter City had formerly received a Roman Colony, had put it to the 

cord, and had ſurrendered itſelf up to the Sanmrtes. But the Romans ſecured 

t eyer after this time; the ſtrong Garriſon they now placed in it, kept the am- 

wes in Awe. | At the ſame time, the Inhabitants of 38 Arpinum, and 39 Trebula, 

ane in the Gountry of the Volſci, the other in Campania, had the Right of Roman 

Citizenſhip granted them; whilſt thoſe of 40 Fuſino, another City of the Volſci, 

were puniſhed according to their Deſerts. They were deprived of a third Part of 

their Pands, for having (as was well known) ſollicited the Hernici to revolt; and 

the Authors of the Revolt, after proper Informations had been brought againſt them 

by the Conſuls, were beaten with Rods, and beheaded. Rome had not now, for 

long time, enjoyed a petfect Tranquillity ; and juſt began to taſte the Sweets of it, 

when a ſudden Storm aroſe, which was neither long nor dangerous; but the Pre- 

ſence of a Roman General was neceſlary to lay it. A Troop of Robbers had aſ- Lis. B. 10. 

ſembled together in Umbria, and ravaged the Country far and near. Their Retreat 

ws a deep Cave dug in the Rock, into which there were only two Entrances, 

which were both narrow, and pretty difficult to find out. However, the Romans 

ſecured the principal Entrance into the Grotto, and marched into it in good Or- 

der; but were driven back with Stones, and retired with Wounds, which were not 

much to their Honour. Nevertheleſs, the Beſiegers did not give over; they were 

ſo diligent, that they at length found the ſecond Avenue, which was the Gate thro” 

which the Robbers went in and out at Pleaſure; and then it was no difficult Mat- 

ter to deſtroy them, without ſuffering one to eſcape. Great Fires were lighted at 

both Mouths of the Cave, and ſome of theſe Wretches, who were no leſs than 

two thouſand in Number, were ſtifled with the Smoke, others threw themſelves 

into the midſt of the Flames, and periſhed in them. © e by 


XI. Tris trifling Expedition was followed by a War as inconfiderable. The Year of 
Romans had ſent out a Colony of fix thouſand Men to Alba, the laſt Year; and the RO M E 
Aqui, as much weakened as they were by the Victories of Sempronius and Sul. . 
37 Plolomy, and Antoninus's Itinerary, give the 38 See above, $. VI. of this Bock. n 
City of Alba, here ſpoken of, the Name of Alba Fu- 39 Several Cities in {zaly had the Name of Tre- Ellis 
1 7 or Alba Fucentis, to diſtinguiſh it from the bula. One of them, called Trebula Muſtaſca, was Paulus, 
pld lba Longa, and two other Cities of the ſame in Sabina, ſeven Miles, and five hundred geometri- Conſuls. 

ane in {zaly. It ſtood on the Side of an Hill, cal Paces from Reate, where Monte Leone now 

re Miles from the Lake Fucinus, and conſequent- ſtands. Another, which ſtood likewiſe in Sabinia, 

in the Country of the Marfi, in the Center of *tho” we don't know exactly where, was diſtinguiſh- 

nich this Lake lay. Ceſar, Feſtus, and moſt an- ed from the former, by the Name of Trebula Saf- 

bit Geographers, give it this Situation. It did not fexa. Pliny mentions both theſe Cities, B. 3. c. 12. 

crefore belong to the A qui, as Livy pretends ; Trebalani qui cognominantur Mutnſces, & qui Saf- 

* Strabo ſeems to favour his Opinion, when he fenatet. Ancient Authors ſpeak of another . of 
that Alba which bordered upon the Territory of this Name, whoſe Inhabitants were called Tre 
e Marſi, was the fartheſt in the Country of 2 Baliniexſes:; and place it in Campania, on the 
| LY the Latin Cities. We have the Teſtimonies Right Bank of the Clanis. It is conjectured, that 
» e greateſt Number of Hiſtorians, to ſet againſt it was not far from the Place, where Trextola now 
* Beſides, Livy may have defignedly con- ſtands. Cicero had. a Villa, in the Nei ood 
, ed the Marfs and #qui, becauſe theſe two of this City, and it was from thence called Trebs- 
"age which bordered. upon one another, and Jauam. Tho' we can't be certain, to which of theſe 
| Joined together againſt Rome, were thought to three Cities, the Roman Republick granted the Right 
42 . People. pie ſays, that the Romans of Citizenſbip; yet it is probable, that Livy under- 
mini a Place, when it came under their ſtood it of the latter. The Roman were then ma- 
1 ine tho? he at the ſame time ſpeaks of it, king War in theſe Parts, and probably were willing 
tas it), conliderable for nothing, but its ad- t0 gain the Goodwill of the Nations. newly con- 
ade 8 Situation. The Republick . afterwards quered, by 3 theſe Prixileges. 

BA ſecure Place, in which the kept, Priſoners . 40. The s of! 365 now * ze, food in 
in th. and it to this Day retains its old Name, the Country of the Ye{ſcr, near * m 2 Fo 
| Fraſinates, i y the * E- 2 


ws ſmall Variation of being now called Alle, Inhabitants are called Fr. 
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Year, of picius, took Umbrage /at.. this neighbouring City, which the Romans ſeemec 
ROME have fortified ſo well, only to keep them in Awe. No ſooner were the news to 
M, ab, M. Liu Denter, and M. c,/Emilius Paulus 47, entered upon their Offer 
| MLivws but the gui, forgetting their preſent Weakneſs, and conſidering only their 5 

Dzxrur, Glory, mutinied, and took Arms. This raſh Reſolution gave Rome ſome Apy, 
| henſions; the weaker the Aqui were, the more ſurprizing it was to the No 3g 
Conſuls. that a ſubdued Nation ſhould. dare to; riſe. They believed the Revolt haq be 
3 B. 10. concerted with the neighbouring Nations, and expected to ſee them take Free, 
"AP a a ſudden, and fall on the Republick when they imagined ſhe thought herſelf hy 
ſecure. But perhaps no Republick ever neglected proper Precautions leſs than the 


Roman. Upon the firſt News of the Motions of the Zqui, ſhe nominated ti 


1 


Year of famous Junius Brutus Dictator; and he choſe M. Titinius for his General of Hotle, 
ROM E Whilſt Brutus was preparing for his March, the Aqui entered the Country of the 
Aal and laid Siege to Alba: But the numerous Roman Garriſon there was (ug. 
Joxws Bxv- cient to defend it, and ſuſtained the Efforts of the Enemy till the DiFator arrivei 
Tus, Pictator. Nay, it had the Advantage of the Beſiegers, and repulſed them: till at length the 

Dictator came, and then the Enemy, reduced to Deſpair, would not decline 2 h. 

tel, but were ſoon puniſhed for their Audaciouſneſs. The valiant Romans one. 

powered them, upon the firſt Onſet; and the Dictator's Victory was ſo quick, wy 

ſo. complete, that he was under no Neceſſity of tarrying in the Country to key 

the Vanquiſhed in Subjection; but immediately returned to Rome, and received the 

Fal. Capit. Honours of a Triumph. His 17 was finiſhed in eight Days; and he en. 

tered the City triumphantly, on T he Third of the Calends of August. The remain. 

ing Part of his Dictator ſbip was made, memorable, by a pious Ceremony. Juni. 

Brutus had made a Vow in his Conſulſbip, to build a Temple to the Goddek of 

Health, had diſcharged this Vow, and built the Temple 42 on the Hill Quirinay, cond E) 

when he was Cenſor 5 and nothing.remained but to dedicate it, which he himſe Liu is 

now did, when he was Dictator. No Ornaments for this magnificent Strudur habitant 

were ſpared; and this is the firſt time Hiſtory mentions the Uſe of the Art of Print Neverth 

ing in Rome, which was then practiſed by a Man of Diſtinction. C. Fabius, vo inform 

Name ſufficiently ſhews the Nobility of his Extraction, did not think it beni che Nun 

Plin.B.35..4. him to handle the Pencil, for the Honour of the Gods. He painted 43 all the art of 

3 2 Walls of the Temple Brutus had built, in Freſco, and ſet his Name to his Wotk IE ( 

. 14. f. 6. that Poſterity might know his Zeal for Religion, and his Skill in an Art which bu 
been brought from Greece to Hetruria, before it came to Rome. Fabius glote 

in the Surname of Pictar, or, The Painter, which he ever after bore, and tra üb E 

mitted. to the illuſtrious Deſcendants of his Branch of the Fabian Family. M rr, whe: 


ſhall hereafter ſec a Fabius Pittor raiſed to the Conſulſbip ; and other Fabi of HH e 


med Dy 


ſame Surname ſignalize themſelves in the firſt Employments in the Republick TY 
Liv. B. 10. F. XII. Bur Junius Brutus ſeems to have had other Enemies to engage wu benen, 
. 4. during his Dictatorſbip, which were, till then, unknown to the Romans. don 


Hiſtorians indeed rob him of the Glory of the Expedition we are going to nat 
in order to give it to /EZmilius, one of the Confuls of the Vear. And we nu 
therefore only affix the Name of Brutus, to our Narrative of this glorious Evel 
without determining whether the Honour of it belonged to the Dictator, ot d 

Cynſul. Cleonymus 44 the Lacædemonian, of the Family of the Agidæ, and Son 

Cleomene mes, King of Sparta, was come from Laconia, with a large Fleet, and V 
mort, bile vor uation Dad rt 57A endeavoum 
© qt The Fafti Capitolini have ſupplied us with the derns, the fame, who after the Death of bis ff 

Surnames of theſe two Conſul for this Year. Livy, Cleomenes the Second, King of Sparta, Wi en 
Diodorus of 1 and Caſſiodorus, have ded from the Throne by the Lacedæmomun. 
only given us their proper Arms, ' Diodorzs, and ing grown odious to all the People, by his 7 

the Triumphal Tables, have alſo told us what the Behaviour, and Violences, they all voted for ; 

Prezomen of Amilins was, which none of the Au- his Brother's Son. They revolted from the bi 

thors laſt mentioned, had determined. and beſtowed the Royal ee on his Nat 

bes This Temple, which was built on the Top and this Diſgrace was follow don 
of the Hill Onrrizalss, gave the Name of Salatari: Afflictions which he had to ſuffer from 

to che N Gate, which was before called rious Temper, and looſe Behaviour, of 11 
Porta Collias. Ste our Account of the Goddeſs Chelidenis. She, in Contempt of her HuSb10%, 

Kur of: this Volume, Note 70. beaerſelf up to the Son of Arexs, and enter, 
P tells us, B. 35. 7.4. that this Painting criminal Converſation with him; and the of 

was preſctved, till the Temple was conſumed by a this ' Princeſs, whoſe Beauty made ber dear 


Fire, when Clandixs was Emperor. could not but rouze him to . Jem! 
en 


1 4709 Clronymu is, according to ſome Mo- he reſolved to beſiege his Rival in 


* 
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endeavouring to ſettle in Trab, or at leaſt to gain himſelf Renown, by ſome ſig- Yeat of 

Adventures there. Being driven by the Winds towards 45 Thurium, or Thuriæ, RO M E 
which before Was called Sybaris, a City of Lucania, he took this important Poſt; In, 
or made himſelf Maſter of the Country between the River Syberis, and the Joxws Bau- 


6 Crathis. But the Republick could not ſuffer him to enjoy a Conqueſt quietly, 
qhich ſo nearly affected her, ſince almoſt all the Eaſtern Parts of Italy were at leaſt 
n Alliance with her; and the Dictator therefore ſet out to try what the Roman 
Valour could do againſt an Army of Lacedemonians, commanded by the Son of a 
hartan King. Indeed the Romans had been taught to deſpiſe the Greeks ſettled in 
ah, by their late Conqueſts; but they had not yet tried their Strength with the 
Creks, from the other Side the Water. The bare Name of Lacædemonians, which 
vs fo renowned in Peloponneſus, muſt doubtleſs have alarmed the Romans; but it 
ad not diſcourage them. Brutus led his Legions into Lucania, and there fought 
i Battel, in which he had all the Advantage. The Lacedæmonians being put to 
Flight by the Dictator, and very happy in being able to find a Retreat in their 
Ships, failed away from Thurium, and left the Lucani in Tranquillity, and at Li- 
erty to cultivate their Lands. But Cl/zonymus, tho driven from a Country defend- 
ed by the Romans, was not diſcouraged ; nor did he lay aſide all Thoughts of mak. 
ing Conqueſts in Laly. He failed with a fair Wind to the Promontory of 47 Ja. 
yis, coaſted round ir, and then entring the Adriatick Sea, appeared off 40 Brun. 
um. There, being ſurprized with a ſudden Storm, finding no Port to ſecure 
ümſelf in, on the Italian Coaſt, and being afraid of drawing too near to 49 Illy- 
am, Ieria, or Liburnia, whoſe cruel Inhabitants were much dreaded for their 
Bircies, he ſuffered himſelf to drive before the Wind, and arrived at the extreme 
Pat of The Adriatick Gulph, where he reſolved to make a Deſcent. But this ſe- 
cond Expedition of Cleonymus is foreign to my Subject; it is a Digreſſion, which 
Liyy is pleaſed to make, out of Regard to Padua, his native Country, whoſe In- 
habitants had the greateſt Share in the Victory gained over the Lacedæmonians. 
Nevertheleſs, we will follow him, tho' with different Views. We ſhall thereby 
inform ourſelves beforchand of the Condition of this fine Part of 1fa/y, whither 
the Roman Conqueſts had not yet reached, but which we ſhall ſoon ſee become a 
Part of them. 5 e 2 1 0 er 
Jus Coaſt on which Cleonymus arrived, was a flat Country, which was marſhy, 


aged Pyrrþus to revenge his Quarrel. This King This was the very City, which is ſaid to have given 
tae to his Aſſiſtance, and laid Siege to the Capital; Birth to Ennius; and the Place on which it for- 
hutthis Expedition was not ſucceſsful to either, as will merly ſtood, is called Ruia, by the Natives, to this 
Mer, when we come to treat of Pyrrbus's Wars. Day. See what we have ſaid of Thuriæ, or Thu- 
Didorus Siculus ſpeaks likewiſe of a Lacedemo- rium, Vol. 1. p. 515. Note 22; aud p. 418. of this 
un called Cleonymus, who, he ſays, went into .- Volume, Notre 25.  _- | 

to ſuccour the Tarextxi, then at War with 46 The Crath:s, now the Crati, riſes ſome Miles 
E Romans, He took Thurium, in the Territory of above Coſenza : The Sybaris, or the Cochile, diſ- 
le halentini, according to Livy; and was put to charges itſelf into the Sea, near the Mouth of it. 
ht, by the Conſul Ainet. But it is eaſy to diſ- 47 The Promontory of Fapygia, or Cape Saleu- 
nee Diodorus Stculus's Miſtake in this Account. :inum, is already ſpoken of, under the Name of 
e Aoman Republick did not take Arms againſt S. Maria di Lexca. ö 5 3 
lrenum, till about the Year 472, How then could 48 Brundaſium, a maritime City of Calabria, is 
W Author carry this Event back as far as the pre- now called Brindiſi. See Book 2 
lt Year 451? We will not indeed venture to af. 49 Some of the ancient Geographers ma e Hlly- 
M, that the Cleonymus who landed in Italy, was ricum larger, ſome narrower. Some extend it from 
* don of Cleamenes King of Lacedemox. But be The Lake of Conſtance to the Enxine Sea, and from 
u s it will; if we ſuppoſe they were two diffe- the Aariatick Sea to the Danube, and from Mount 
ukerſons, yet it is at leaſt certain, that they were Hæmus to the Mouth of that River. Strabo com- 
Nth Cotemporaries with Pyrrhus, or lived very prehends ria and Carniola, within this vaſt Tract 
Rt bis time. The Family of the Ag:ide, from of Land: But others, as Pzolomy, confine it within 
lich one of the two deſcended, trace their Origin narrower Limits. It now contains only that Coun- 
ir back as to Agis King of Sparta, who made try, which reaches all along the Coalts of the Adri- 
acl formidable to the _Arbenians. | © atick Sea, as fur as to the Frontiers of Macedonia; 
A It is ſurprizing, that Li vy ſhould place this an- that is, only ancient Liburnia, and Dalmatia. 
Kat City of 7. barium, in the Territory of the Sa- 30 By ria, is generally underſtood. that Pro- 
wa; lince all Geographers and Hiſtorians agree, vince, which lies between be Caps of Triaſto, that 
ha ſtood in that Canton of Lacania, which now of Qrarnero, and  Liburna. | 
ales a Part of The Baſilicata. This Miſtake-in hended the Country, which is bounded by the Fron- 
it of Geography, makes it credible, that his Text tiers of Itria, by Dalmazia properly ſo called, and by 
deen altered by the Copyiſts: upon which Sup- the Adriazick Sea. We "ſhall have occaſion to give 
on, ſome read Rxdias inſtead of 7hariar; and a particular Account of theſe three Countries here- 
bo oof it, obſerve, that the City, called K#die after, IN „ nd 

e Aucients, actually belonged to the Saſentt. 
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built by Antenor the Trojan, if we credit Fable, or Livy; but which was proyy 
the Work of the Gauls. 5? Patauium, and its Territory, were then Watered þ 
two Rivers, which both bore the Name of 53 Meduacus, (which Name alone m 
| ſome learned Moderns conjecture, that it Was given to theſe two Rivers by the 
Gauls) and diſcharged themſelves into the Aariatick Sea. This was the fine Tex 
ritory, on which Cleonymus had a Deſign; and he firſt landed ſome of his Men Ms 
the Strand, to reconnoitre the Country, and bring him an Account of it. 71, 
Spies obſerved, that a pretty narrow Dyke divided ſome Marſhes, full of Sea.Wy,, 
which the Tide, tho' ſcarce ſenſible in any other Part of the Mediterranean, raiſed 
about two Foot, at certain times. They likewiſe, reported, That beyond this Dyjy 
were large Plains, bounded by Hills; That the Fields were watered by two Ripe 
which diſcharged themſelves into the Adriatick Gulph; and That they had fee 
ſome Veſſels under Sail at the Months of them. By this Intelligence, the Lale 
monian judged it a proper Place for a Deſcent; and advancing with his Bun 
ſought for the Mouth of the Rivers, in order to fail up them. Accordingly, th 
Barks eaſily entered them, but the great Ships drew too much Water to folloy 
them. The flat-bottom Veſſels were therefore loaded with a good Number 9 
Soldiers, who were brought to a Place, where there were three Villages, wild 
ſerved: for a Retreat for the Peaſants, who manured the Country. There, the I. 
cedemonians pillaged and ſacked the Houſes, carried off the Men and Cattel, u 
burnt all that they could not take away. After this, their Greedineſs of Bog 
carried them a great Way from their Ships, and all the Neighbourhood round? 
tavium took the Alarm, This City was well provided with warlike Citizens; f 
| Inſults ſhe had Reaſon to fear from her Neighbours keeping her always upon h 
Guard; and her Inhabitants divided their Infantry into two ſmall Bodies. 01 
marched into the Heart of the Country, towards the Place where the Gmi 
were buſy in plundering ; the other kept to the Banks of the River, where tell 
bottomed Boats ſtopped, after the Greeks were landed; and the Battel the fam 
fought with the Pillagers was ſucceſsful. The Lacedemonians fled, and being rout 
| haſtened to recover their Veſſels; but the Veneti of the Neighbouthood, who ve 
gathered together, intercepted them, and cut them in Pieces. As for the flat be 
tomed Veſſels, the other Body of Paduans fell upon them ſo ſuddenly, and mi 
ſo much Ardour, that they killed the greateſt Part of thoſe who guarded the 
and took a great Number of Prifoners. The reſt eſcaped, by the Help of tit 
'  Oars, to the oppoſite Bank, where there was no Enemy to fear. Nor was this 
The Paduane, learning by the Lacedæmonians their Priſoners, that Cleonymu wi 
his great Veſlels, lay at Anchor at the Mouth of the Meduacus, three Miles 
they immediately ſecured their Captives in the neighbouring Villages, went, { 
into their own Barks which they had made for paſſing their Rivers and Ponds, (01 
into the Veſſels they had taken from the Enemy, and made the beſt of their v 
towards the great Fleet, in order to attack it. Some of theſe Ships they fo 
ſtranded on the Flats, others in Perplexity which way to ſteer, leſt they ſhould 
foul on the Coaſts which they were not acquainted with; and they ſurrounded tit 
all. The Greeks made only a faint Reſiſtance, but were very precipitate in their Fl 
the Paduens purſued them to the Mouth of the River, where they burnt thoſe V 
_ {els which had run aground in the Hurry of the Flight; and Cleonymus did not 
C. . 0 „ 
2 Padua, was always recko0e 
mong the chief Cities of 1aly. It is now 9 


he moſt confiderable in the Republick of 4% 
Its Inhabitants were thought to be deſl 


_J1 See what we have faid of the Origin of the 
Venersi, p. 7. of this Volume, Note 
N One of the two Rivers which water the Ter- 
of Padxs, is called by the ancient Geogra- 
Meduacus Major, the other Meduacns Minor. 
both riſe in Rhætia, or the try of the 
and diſcharge themſelyes into The: Ari. 
, © I he firſt, now called Brenta, ran be- 
4 towards the North. The little Aedu- 
hed the Walls of the City; and is now 
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of and full of Ponds, formed by the Waters of the Adige and Po, mixed With th 
ROME Sea. It was the very Place, where Venice was long after built. The People wi. 
CCCCLL then inhabited this Shore, were moſt probably deſcended from thoſe Gault, which 
formerly went into /taly. The Lover 5* Bretons of Vannes, which had ſettleg 
his Coaſt, ſtill retained their ancient Name, and were called Veneti. A little 
higher up in the Country, was a City called Patauium, now Padua, which 
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aut to Sea, till he had loſt five Parts in fix of his Fleet. Then he returned to LA. Year of | 
ant, without having done any Execution, on the Coaſts of The Adriatick Sea. R OM E I 
x; for the Paduans, they adorned an old Temple of Juno with the Beaks of the . 
tips which had been taken from the Enemy, where they continued long after. Juxws Brv- 
Nor did this alone content them; they, in Memory of this glorious Victory, inſti- us, Pictatot. 
mel a Feſtival, which was annually: ſolemnized, with a Repreſentation of a Sea. 

Fight, in the middle of the City, on that River which run thro it. We have ta- 

ten this Account of an Adventure which is foreign to our Subject, from Livy ; 

it tho” we have had the Complaiſance to join with him, in doing Honout to his 

e Country, We have not imitated him in the Hatred which he ſhews both in 


nat! f 
us and other Places, to the ancient Gauls. | 


XIII. In the mean time 54 Rome was threatened with two Wars, one upon the Year of 
ck of another, which made her nominate two Dictators ſucceſſively. They R OM E 
ninued in Office 55 a whole Year, each his ſix Months; ſo that there was no CCCCLN. 
Neceſſity for chuſing Conſuls to govern the Republick, during that time. Indeed C paws © 


n Without the Aſſiſtance of the Faſti Capito- 
#6 would be impoſſible to digeſt the Occurrences 
tis Year, in a chronological Order. Livy him- 
fk fo far from being a Guide to us, that he 
es tO be in the dark, not knowing what Road 
Jule. 1 

in, s a ſufficſent Proof, that he knew not in 
ut Order to place the Events we are going to 
tion; for want of authentick Memoirs. 
lun has not diſtinguiſhed this Year 452 from 
preceding one, but confoutided them both to- 
ther, Infomuch that he ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 
Eto Conſals for the laſt Year, abdicated be- 
be Expiration, of it, in order to lodge the Go- 
went firſt in the Hands of C. Funius the Dic- 


Imo the ſame Error, as well as the Roman Hil- 
ln, But the Remains we have of the Capitoline 
mW, leave us no room to doubt, that the two 
Kors who are coming upon the Stage, governed 
Kemablick in a different Year, from the prece- 
F Conſular one. Beſides, the Triumphal Tables 


451, and that of the Conſul Fulvius, in the 
455. And in order therefore to make out the 
& Years, between the Year of Rome 451, and 
fear 455, we muſt allow one whole Year to 
no D:Zators, hete ſpoken of, Fabius and Va- 
u otherwiſe Cneiut Fulviui's Year will be the 
and not the 455th. And we have alſo ano- 
| Proof of the Truth of this Order, in Cicero de 
ine; where ſpeaking of Appius Claudius Ce- 
de ſays, that there were ten Years between his 
ind ſecond Conſulſbip. Now Appius was Con- 
be firſt time, in the Year of Rome 446, and the 
Au time, in the Year 457. This makes the ten 
© difference ; which we muſt reduce to nine, if 
at off the Year, which the Faſti Capitolini al- 
te two Dickators, Fabius and Valerius. Livy 
berefore been guilty of a Miſtake, in placing 
Fads under the Year 45r, which he ought to 
arried on to the Year 452: Caſpinian,' by 
ng the Years of Rome with thoſe of the O- 
% found out this Miſtake of Livy, and Cg 
u; but in Son to avoid it, he fell 
Ef into another. Being deceived by bad Me- 
% be gives the two Dickarars, Quintus Fabins, 
deut Valerius, only the Rank of Conſuls, and 
dem by their Surnames of Rrilianus and Cor- 
11 - If Valerius Corvuss Dictatorſbip were 


eCmſulſhip was now in a manner reduced to a mer 
ld be diſcharged as well by Dictators as Conſuls. The 55 Marſi had juſt fevolted, 
id broken their Confederacy with Rome, by Acts of Hoſtility ; and without doubt, 
ge of the Conſuls of the laſt Year was obliged to nominate 57 Fabius Maximus to 
ke Diffator ſhip. This Great Man diſcharged his new Office with the ſame 


9 Which appears in his Nar- 


ind then in two more Dictators after him: 
caſtodorus, and ſeveral modern Annaliſts, have 


t the Triumph of the Dictator Funins in the 


*. 7 My 


to be reduced to a Conſulſhip, it is certain it would 
be his fifth Conſulſbip, and not his ſecond, as Caſ- 
pinian, by Miltake, thought it to be. 

56 The Colony Rome lent to Carſeolis, a City of 
the Aqui, according to Livy, gave occaſion to the 
Revolt of the Marſi. Simul Marſos agrum vi tu- 


eri; in quem Colonia Carſeoli deducta erat. This 


Paſſage ſeems to imply, that the Roman Republick 
had aſſigned a Part of the neighbouring Territory 
which belonged to the Marſi, to the new Colony. 


The latter, probably enraged at being deprived of. 


their ancient Inheritarices, that they might- be divided 


— 1 New - comers, undertook to oppoſe this un- 
Jſurpation Sword in Hand. The City of Car 


juſt 
ſeolis ſtood on the Right Bank of the Auio, or Te- 
verone, near The Valerian Way. It is now called 
Arſuli, The Romans afterwards made it a ſtrong; 
Place, in which they confined their Priſoners of 
War. Ovid ſpeaks of it, Faſti, B. 2. and fays, the 


Soil about it was not fit for Olives ; but in return 


for that; produced a great deal of Corn. 
Frigida Carſeolis, nec Olivis apta ferendis 
Terra, ſed ad Segetes ingenioſus Ager. 


conterred on Yalerins, who made Marcus /Emilins 
Paulus his General of Horſe, and not Quintus Fa- 
bins, as ſome ancient Authors imagined * and he 
ives his Reaſon, why he inclines to favour mi- 
ms. It is, fays he, very improbable, that Qzrimius 
Fabius, who was fo venetable for his Age, and the 


Employments he had been honoured with, ſhould 


act as a Subaltern under Yalerias. To which he 
adds, that the Surname of Maximas gave Riſe to 
the Miſtake. But it muſt be confeſſed, that Livy 
expreſſes himſelf ſo obſcurely, as to this laſt Parti- 
cular, that it is ſcarce poſſible to make Senſe of 
what he ſays. It is very true, that the Surname of 
Maximus was common in the Valerian and Fabian 
Families; but does it follow froni thence, that there- 
fore ſome People may have confounded miliat 
Paulus with Quintus Fabixis? The former had not 


the Surname of Maximus; and therefore there was 


no Danger of taking him for one who had it. Per- 
haps he meant, that ſome, deceived by the Surname 
of Maximus, fancied, that I abins exerciſed 
the Dickator ſhip, without Falerins, But be that as 
it will; it ie certain that Livy miſtakes in making 
Valerius the only Diftator ; the Faſti Capitolini ex- 
preſly contradict him. On the one hand, we find 
the AT of Maximus given to the fir » 
1 | 


e military Employment, which eech | 


Abi- 


57 According to Livy, the Differr ſip wit only 
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toveſtiture3 and the Scruple made him go back to Rome, to be inaugurated anew. Year of 
During his Abſence, the General of Horſe ventured to make an Incurſion without ROME 
Orders, and fell into an Ambuſcade which the Enemy had prepared for him. The — 
Romans were worſted in the Engagement; ſome of their Colours were taken; a Varzzws = 
great many of their Men killed; the reſt routed, and forced to retire to their 88 
Camp. And the News of this Defeat cauſed more Uneaſineſs in Rome, than the tor. 

Loſs deſerved. But Men accuſtomed to Proſperity, are terrified at the ſmalleſt Liv. 8.10. c.4- 
Diſadvantages. In Teſtimony of their Grief, the Romans ſhut up their. Courts of 

aſtice at Rome, as was uſual when a whole Army had been cur in Pieces. They 

irengthned the Guard at the Gates of the City; raiſed Levies among the Citi- 

ens, in all the Quarters of Rome, to ſtand Centinels on the Ramparts; brought 

Arms thither of all Sorts; and laſtly, ſwore all the Youth, which were enrolled, af 
nd led to the Camp, by the Dictator. But Valerius, upon his Arrival, found Things | 
n a much better Condition than Fame had repreſented them. The General of 
Yorſe had changed his Poſt, ſince the Diminution of his Forces, and had encamp- 

ed in a Place which was more ſafe, and leſs acceſſible. The Manipuli, which had 

Joft their Colours, were forced to continue Day and Night, in great Shame and 

Diſgrace, without the Camp, where they had no Tents, or any other Covering ; = 
ind the whole Army deſired nothing ſo much as a Battel, that they might have their 
Revenge, When the Dictator had himſelf ſeen the good Diſpoſition of his Troops, 
he led them into the Fields of 59 Ruſſellæ, one of the twelve Capitals of Hetruria, 
pretty near the Sea, and not far from the Lake d Pri/zs. The Hetrurians marched 
after the Romans, and, proud of their firſt Succeſs, hoped to have had the like in a 
zeneral Action. But nevertheleſs, they did not neglect thoſe Stratagems of War, 
in which they had ſucceeded. They obſeryed, That at ſome Diſtance from the No- 
nan Camp, Fuluius, one of the Dictators Licutenant-Generals, had poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf of a Fort, which he defended with a pretty good Number of Troops; and, 
That there were near the Fort, the Ruins of a Village which the Romans had burnt 
in cheir Paſſage: and they thought, they might there lay an Ambuſh for Fulvius, 
daw him thither with the Hopes of Booty, and ſeize his Port, if he marched out 
of it. With this View, they hid a great Number of Soldiers behind the Rubbiſh of 
the ruined Houſes, and the Romans could ſee nothing but Flocks of Cattel feed- 
ing upon the Graſs, which was grown up in the Village, ſince it had been deſtroyed. 
An Hetrurian Officer, diſguiſed like a Shepherd, kept the Flocks; and as a Bait for 
the Romans, brought them within their Sight. But Fulvius did not ſuffer himſelf 
to be impoſed upon by Appearances; not one of his Men quitted his Poſt; Then 
the Head of theſe: pretended Shepherds advanced quite to the Ramparts of the Fort, 
ad cried out with a loud Voice, to the Shepherds his Companions; Why ds you E 
liter there? Why dont you make Haſte and bring our Flocks on! Jau may ſafely Liv. B. 10. 
kad them quite thro the Roman Camp. He ſpoke this in the Hetrurian Language:; 

but Fulvius happened very fortunately to have ſome Cærites in his Detachment. 
They, tho' Hetrurians by Extraction, were Romans by Inclination; Core; their na- 
we City, having long been turned into a Roman Colony 3 and Fuluius ordered 
them to watch the Behaviour and Diſcourſe of this pretended Shepherd. They 
bund that he did not ſpeak the Jargon of the Peaſants of Hetruria, and obſerved 
that he had nothing ruſtick in his Air: And upon their Report to Fulvius, he com- 
manded them to go and tell this pretended Shepherd, from the Top of the Rampatts, 
Tat if Was as 2 to decerve the Romans, as to vanquiſb them. Upon which 
Words, the Hetrurian, who ſaw his Stratagem was diſcovered, threw off the Mask, 
ud ordered his T which lay in Ambuſh, to come out of the Village, and 
Pear in the Plain. Fuluius ſaw them march, Colours flying, and judging by their 
Numbers, that he was not able to ſuſtain their Attack, ſent to the Dicbators Camp. 
4 h was not far off, for Succours. In the mean time, the Hetruriays beſieged 
G Fort, Fuluius made a vigorous Reſiſtance, and whil& che brave Lientenant- 

eneral was fighting with Courage, the News of the Danger of the Raman Detach- 
ment was brought to the Camp; upon which, the Ardour of the Legions to fly to 
Click, was not to be expreſſed. Their natural Valour, their Love for their 
mpanions, and the Deſire of revenging the Diſgrace they had received, during 


59 dee B. 3. 2. 113, of the firſt Volume, Note 34. is now know Naim 4 Caftig- 
113. me, . nown by the Name of Lago di Caſtig- 
© The Lake Prilis, which Pliny calls a 3 lone. 3 

| C 
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Year of the Di#ator's Abſence, all conſpired to animate and invigorate them. They pre. 
ROME vented the General's Orders for taking their Arms, and repairing to their Colours. All ſer 


CCCCLII 


tor. 


wich a lucky Accident made very eaſy. The Rampart of Earth, on that Side of 
the Camp to which they retired, was ill built, and it gave way under their Fett. 


Faft. Capit. 


he could do, was only to reſtrain a little the Impetuoſity of his Troops, and prevent their 
Vaizzws. | matching ro; or falling upon, the Enemy in Confuſion. What encreaſed their Eat: 
— neſtneſs, was the Shouts of the Combarants, which they heard at a diſtance and 


- - mutually exhorted one another to haſten their Pace, and encouraged their Enſign 10 


we mult take Care how we confound him with _ 


| Ich; 


which redoubled in proportion as the Attacks were fenewed. So that the Romins 


march faſt ; but the greater the Ardour of the Soldiers was, the more the Prudent 
Dickator endeavoured to temper it, and ordered them to march flowly, In the 
mean while, Fulvius had all the Forces of the Hetrurians upon him, who Were 82. 
thered together round the Fort; Expreſſes were continually coming to the Di 
tor, to tell him the Danger to which the Beſieged were expoſed ; and Valerius him. 
ſelf ſaw the Difficulties they ſtruggled with, from an Eminence. But all this did 
not ſtagger him. He believed the Beſieged had Valour enough to be able to ſul. 
tain the Efforts of the Enemy ſome time longer. Beſides, he himſelf was ney 
enough to relieve them, in caſe of extreme Neceſſity ; and he thought it a Matter 
of the laſt Conſequence, to let the Hetrurians ſpend their Fire in attacking the 
Rampart. His Deſign was ptudent, and was crowned with Succeſs. The DiFaty 
continued advancing, but ſo flowly, as not to fatigue his Men; and this very Delay 
quickened their Deſires of coming to a Battel. At length, the Roman Army ap. 
proached ſo near the Enemy, as to be able immediately to begin the Action; and 
then the Dictator, who intended to ſurprize the Hetrurians, artfully drew up his 
Men in ſuch a manner as to leave no Room in the two Wings of his Army for his 
Cavalry. His Infantry only faced the firſt Line of Hetrurian Infantry: But he had 
left ſeveral large Spaces between the different Corps of his Foot, through which his 
Horſe could freely paſs, and come up to the Enemy. And indeed, upon the fil * 
Shout of the Romans, it was not the Infantry that gave the Onſet, but the Rona 
Squadrons rode thro their Battalions full Speed, and came and fell upon the H. 
trurian Foot, who did not expect them; and who not being prepared to ſuſtain this 
ſudden Irruption of the Cavalry, were affrighted, and put into Diſorder. Then 
Fulbiuss Detachment, tho not ſuccoured till late, and inveſted on all Sides ha 
Time to breathe. None engaged but the Dictators freſh Troops; and the Battel 
was neither long, nor doubtful. The Hetrurians were put into Diſorder, and fe. 
turned towards their Camp, which they. ſoon reached, and crouded themſelves up 
in one Corner of it. Thoſe who wanted to get out of it, hindered one anothet, 
by preſſing too faſt to the Gates, which were too little to let out ſo great a Num- 
ber of Fugitives. The greateſt part of the Vanquiſhed mounted the Rampart of 
the Camp, either to defend themſelves, or in order to find out ſome Way to eſcape; 


Thus Chance opened them a Paſſage to eſcape; which they took Advantage of, and ſhould 


returned Thanks to the Gods for it. By this means a good Number of the Encmy 2 
got away but, for the moſt part, without Arms. This new Overthtow weakened BW pd) 
the Hetrurians extremely; and they finding by their Loſſes, that their State was up- 1 the 
on the Brink of Ruin, had Recourſe to the Clemency of the Dictator, and prayed bad Ay 
him to grant them a Suſpenſion of Arms, and Leave to ſend to Rome to treat of atendin 
a Peace. Valerius complied; but upon theſe two Preliminaries, That the Conquered DA 


ſhould furniſh the Conquerors with two Months Proviſions, and give his Troops? Robe en 
Year's Pay. In the City, the Senate and People deliberated, whether it were pt. dit. It 
per to ſnew the Suppliants Favour ; and judging it beſt not to give them all the] | 
asked, only granted them a Truce for two Years. This Action of YValerius Corvus and O 
was of too much Importance to the State, and his Conduct in it had been too pf 8A 
dent, not to be rewarded; and therefore the Honours of a Triumph were gra” Wants 
him, and he entered Rome in Pomp 5 a fourth time, on The Tenth of theC [thoſe wi 
of December. * $17 1% 10 820 8 22 | | | | | 5 2 el 
161 Though Falerius Corvas had alſo the Sur- another Valerius Maximns, "who had not jet be? * 
name of Max mus, as Aulus Gellins obſerves; yet Dictator, and vrho triumphed but once. in i 10 
Nee 
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XV. AND now, the Republick being too much indebted to Valerius, to ſuf- Year of 
er him to fall again into Obſcurity, ſhe honoured his old Age with the Con- R O ME 
whip, to which he was promoted a fifth time; and one Q. Apaleius, ſur- CCCCLY. 
umed Panſa, was made his Collegue. When, during the Interregnum, the Co- M. Varzzws 
nitis were held in the Campus Martius, for the Election of Conſuls, Valerius was Conxvus, Q. 
et in the Field; ſo that this great Man was choſen in his Abſence. And the oſx Con- 
uffrages of the People favouring alſo the brave Fuluius, who had defended the fuls. Arg | 
Fort againſt the whole Hetrurian Army with Steadineſs, and by his brave Reſiſ- a ' 
ance, paved the Way for his Dzator's Victory; he, from being aLieutenant- General | 
i the Army, was now made Prætor of Rome, and thereby firſt introduced into 
the ſuperior Magiſtracies. SO true is it, that in theſe fortunate Ages of the Re- 

blick, no important Piece of Service was ſuffered to paſs unrewarded! As for 
he new Conſuls, they had no difficult Wars with powerful Nations to maintain. 
The Samnites,” ſo often vanquiſhed, kept the Treaties they had made with Nome, 
uther for want of Power to take Arms, than out of any ſincere Love for Peace Y 
ind the Hetrurians, on the other hand, continued quiet after their Loſſes, and en- 
oped the Truce Rome had granted them. But it was the Fate of Rome, to be in 
Commotions at home, whenever ſhe had no Enemies abroad. Two Tribunes o 
the People-of the ſame Family, and probably Brothers, undertook to embroil the 
people with the Nobility. They were both Ogulnii; and the Prænomen of one 
was Quintus, of the other Cnezus. Theſe two Brothers did their utmoſt to ſtir 
up the whole Body of the Commons againſt the Patricians : but the moſt factious 
Plebeians having been lately removed elſewhere, and the Senate having purged 
the City of the moſt ſeditious Part of the Populace, by the great Number of Co- 
lmies planted in the conquered Countries; the Ogulnii therefore found it neceſſary 
to confine their Deſign, to the engaging the Heads of the Pl/eberans only, in a 
Fation againſt'the Nobility. . tx; aid 3 
ROME had hitherto divided all publick Honours equally between the two 
Partics; and this had preſerved Union among all Orders of Men in the Repub- 
lick. The Plebeians had their Share in the Canſulſbip, Cenſorſhip, Prætorſbip, Curule 
eAaileſpip, and Buzſtorſhip. Theſe Offices were equally divided between Patricians 
and Plebezans. There was no Dignity, into which the Plebeian Families were not 
admitted, except the Prieſthood, or rather the Colleges of Pontifices, and Augurs. 
The abſolute Direction of the Worſhip of the Gods, was the only Remains of 
DitinRion, which the Nobility had preſerved entire to themſelves, the Commons 
laving made but (light Attempts towards it; and this was the 62 Bone of Conten- 
ton, which the Ogulnii threw in the Way, in order to divide the City, They 


/ drew 


62 It is not to be wondered at, that in a popular 


ſhould excite the Ambition of the Plebeians. 


ferred, in ſeveral Places, of the Prerogatives inſe- 
ply annexed to the Pontificate and Augurate ; 
at the Poztifices were honoured with all the Diſ- 
utions annexed to the ſupreme Magiſtracy. They 
jr Apparitores, Scribe, and publick Criers, always 
ir ending them, and at their Command. They were 
1 guarded by two Lickors, if we receive the 
e of ſome Moderns. The Pratexta, or 
by embroidered with Purple, was their uſual Ha- 
”a It is paſt doubt, that the Republick ave them 
„ 20nour of the Curule Chair, ſince ſhe granted 


= Wiirinus, tho? inferior in Rank to the Poxtifi- 
405 And laſtly, the Sacerdotal Dignity had this 

be antage over the Civil Magiſtracies ; that whilſt 
|, - cer were only tranſient, and for a certain time 


"me. In that Caſe. indeed, they were degraded 
inks ontifex Maximus, who had the InſpeQion 
* 1 evrpees College; and others were cho- 
conſd the room of the Criminals. But the moſt 
preſe NG of all theſe Privileges, which they till 

Vow Ta $ that which exempted them fromm the 


oernment, the Dignities of Augur and : | 
e 


wk it proper to add, to what we have already ob- 


it to the V. eſtals, and the Flamines of Tupiter, Mars, 


Was who were once inveſted with the Prieſthood}. 
Jyed it during Life, unleſs convicted of ſome ple 


Juriſdiction of the People and Senate, in civil and 
criminal Aﬀaits. | | 

As for the Augurs, beſides that they wore the 
Robe embroidered with Purple, by Way of Diſtinc- 
tion, as the Magiſtrates of the firſt Order did ; or af 
leaſt the ſcarlet Trabea, according to ſome it ap- 
pears in what Honour they were in ancient Rome, 
by what has been already ſaid in this Hittory. Be- 
ing in ſome meaſure the Arbiters of the Laws, Aſ- 
ſemblies, and publick Deliberations, it was in their 
Power, under the Pretence of Religion, to ſuſpend 
any Undertaking of Conſequence, on the Part of 


the Gods, whoſe Interpreters and Depons they 
2 


pretended-to be. Nay, it often happened, that they 


diſannulled a Decree of the Senate, or a Plæbiſcitum. 


So that their Authority at laſt became ſo venerable, 


that they were not liable to Degradation, on any ac- 


count whatſoever. The Augural Dignity, which 
was for Life, ſcreened them from all criminal Pro- 


| ſecutions :*tho* this Privilege had no better Foun- 


dation, than the Prejudices 'of a ſuper! rſtitious Peo- 
— The Principles of the Aagural Science paſſed 

ſo many ſacred Myſteries,” which could not be 
revealed to the prophane, without Irreligion. For 


this reaſon, thoſe who were admitted into the Au- 


ral College, engaged themſelves by the moſt ſo- 
emn Oaths, not to diyulge' theſe Secrets to the 
ERC INE VEALE Intereſt not to diſcloſe 

4 2 
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Year of drew up a Petition; and deſired the aſſembled People, to give the many Plebeis 
RO E who had been diſtinguiſhed by Conſulſbips and Triumphs, leave to ſhare the Dom: 
Cl, fate, and be admitted among the Augurs. Ever ſince Numa's Time, there hat 
M. Vatzkivs been but four Pontifices in Rome; and Romulus, who had inſtituted the Aupur, 
Coxvvs, Q. had choſen but three, one out of each Tribe. Afterwards this Number was In 
EY Cal. creaſed ; and tho' it is not known when the Addition was made, it's certain three 
ſuls. others were added to the three former; ſo that their exact Number at this time 
was fix: tho the Superſtition ſtill prevailed, which required that they ſhould al- 
ways be of an unequal Number. But a ſubtle Diſtinction had been found out, to 
hinder Religion from ſuffering by it; the three of the firſt, and the three of the 
ſecond Inſtitution, were counted ſeparately. Nevertheleſs, when the Queſtion 
came to be ſtarted, about admitting Plebeians into the Augural College, ther 
were but four Augurs in Rome; perhaps by the Death of two of them But hoy. 
Liv. B. io. a. ever that be, the Ogulnii preſented their Petition, which was this; That four Pie 
beian Pontifices ſhoald be added to the four Patrician ; and That, as the College of 
the Augurs was then reduced to four Perſons only, it ſhould be filled up with fue 
more, all choſen out of the People. Theſe nine Augurs were to be reckoned x 
three times three, after this third Creation; and fo each to make an uneven Num. 
ber, according to Law. The Nobility were under the utmoſt Uneaſineſs, to ſce 
this lat Diſtinction between them and the Commons taken from them; but paſt 
Experichee made them the leſs active in defending a Privilege, which was as an- 
cient as Nome itſelf. . GE 27 01 10 {#08 210g 

Tat Patricians had found how fruitleſs their Oppoſition had been; when they 
had attempted to exclude the Plebeians from the Conſulſbip; but neverthelels they 
openly declared, That in the preſent Caſe, the Innovation was 'a wicked Atem 
againſt the Gods themſelves, who would revenge their injured Honour. May Has. 
ven, added they, avert the Evils with which we are threatened! Theſe Com. 
plaints arofe from a Diſtruſt of their own Strength. The Faction of the People had 
always been ſucceſsful in their Struggles with the Nobility : But nevertheleſs, there 
was one Putrician, who ſeems to have undertaken to defend the Privileges of his 
Body, ' out of pure Caprice. This was the ſame famous Appius Claudius, who in 
his Cenſorſhip was wholly devoted to the Plebeian Party; but now, mere Humour, 
or ſome new Intereſt in view, had brought him back to the Patricians; and the 
fame Man who had ſo far debaſed the Senate, as to introduce the Sons of Fred: 
men into it, became the moſt zealous Defender of the Nobility. He had forgotten his 
former Project, of prophaning the Prieſthood, by lodging it in the vileſt Hands; 
and he even harangued the People, in favour of the Patricians. But as all i 
Harangue was Repetition, and turned wholly upon what had formerly been pleaded 
to hinder the Plebeian Families from being every Year admitted into the Conſu/ty), 
the Hiſtorians have not tranſmitted it down to us. Appiuss Opponent was F. Dt 
cius Mus, a Plebeian of great Diſtinction; whom we have already ſeen twice Cor 
ful, once DiFator, and once Cenſor; and he ſpoke in Behalf of the People, vii 
all the Weight and Dignity which his Employments, his Credit, and the Reputation 
of his Virtue, gave him. He made the ſame Anſwers to Appius trite Objections 
which the Defenders of the Plebeians had all along given to them, when Diſputs il 
Atofe about admitting them into the higheſt Offices; and to them he added ſomt 
new Strokes, which the Hiſtorians have not omitted, and which therefore e ſhal 
mot*paſs.over. 5 „% HET - 00 i 
-... THE Advocate for the People laboured to ſhew, that the Miniſtry of the Plettt 
ans, in the ſacerdotal Offices, would be as acceptable to the Gods, as that of tix 
Harriciaus and His Proof of it was new, and taken from his own Family. # 
an Art, the Vanity of which was well known to cautious, what Perſons were inveſted with it 4 
them; they very well underſtood how to make great the Laws therefore required, That the) . 
Advantage of er ges Deceit, in order to gain 'ſound in Body and Mind. An Hugur ſejzed wa 
it, and. abſolute Authority over the Fit of Sickneſs, or who had jan_Ulcer about 4 

| could not lawfully diſcharge his Office. Tar 


ing ſo many Privileges to the Aagurate, was F 
| ne R | rh. Be the Aint . to ame the 7 

wght ſit to give them an unalienable Right to it. Hugur Maximus, or Maſter of the ag a 
The Discharge of a Ministry of this Importance, in order to gain themſelves the more Yeo 
muſt 'doubtlel3; have; made it neceſſary, to be very from the People, and to enlarge their Poel 


_ quote 


* 


noted the Example of his own Father, who had devoted himſelf to the Gods, Year of 
bout forty ſix Years before, for the Service of his Country. Decius the Father RO NM E 
was then Conſul, and T. Manlius was his Collegue. Theſe two Great Men had _ 
made War with the Latins together; but Decius had been the only Man who had M. vas 
acrificed himſelf to the Manes, and had, according to the prevailing Prejudice of 8 A 
that time, merited the Victory, by ſhedding his own Blood. The Remembrance 8 
of ſo agreable an Event, could not but do Honour to the Son of ſuch a Father; ſuls. 

and at the ſame time gain upon the Aſſembly in favour'of the Plebeians, who had FG: OM 
-oduced. ſo brave a Conſul, and ſo acceptable a Victim to Heaven, out of their 

Body: And it was here chiefly, that the Eloquence of the Conſul triumphed. He 

rpreſented his Father at the Head of the Roman Legions, with his Robe girt about 

him, and lifted up upon a Spear, pronouncing the Form of Words whereby he de- 

ved himſelf; and after this lively Deſcription, he proceeded thus: Was then the Sa- 

rifce a Plebeian made of himſelf leſs acceptable than that of Manlius the Patrician 

would haue been, if he had devoted himſelf, as my Father did? Could not this 

Decius, who. gave ſo ſignal. a Proof of his Piety, have been raiſed to the Prieft- 

| bod, if he had defired it * Would his Birth have excluded him from a Miniſtry of 

which his Virtue had made him worthy ?' Will Appius dare to ſay, that he can per- 

form the Ceremonies of Religion with purer Hands than my Fathers? Recollef?, 

and if you can, recount the Yows ſo many Plebeian Conſuls and Dictators have made 

#4 the Gods, either 'when they ſet out for Wars, or in the Heat of Action. Mere 

wt theſe Vows accepted? Their Viclories and Triumphs demonſtrate that they were. | 
Shall then our Plebeians have any room left to envy the old Nobility, after having 5 
teen admitted into the firſt Dignities? Would the Senate or People place a greater 

' (ofidente in Heads choſen out of the Patricians, than in thoſe of Plebeian Extrac- 
tim, in caſe a. new War ſhould break cut? The Republick has already conferred on 

vs all, the Marks of Honour which give Pre-eminence, and Diſtinttion. Curule 
Chairs, purple Robes, embroidered Veſts, Robes ſprigged with palm Branches, tri- 
amphal Crowns, a Right to hang up the Sporls of the Enemy at our Doors; and, in 
fort, all the Preragatives annexed to diſtingurſhed Valour, you have already granted 
11. And what binders you then from enabling us alſo to bear the Titles, and wear the 
Ornaments, of Pontifices and Augurs? Shall a Plebeian, whom we ſee enter Rome 

n Triumph, dreſſed like 53 a Jupiter, ho ig drawn thro the City in a gilt Chariot, 
au conducted to the Capitol, with the Acclamations of the People, be thought un- 
worthy. to appear in the Preſence of the Gods, with his Head weiled, and carrying 
8 Knife in his Hand, to ſlay the Victims, or 4 Vaſe to make Libations ? Shall we 
e ſuffered to give ourſebves, at the Bottoms of our Pictures, the Titles of Conſuls, 
Dictztors, Cenſors, and even Triumphant Victors, and yer not be permitted to write 
urſelues Pontifices, or Augurs? I will be bold to ſay, that Rome will never haue 
y more Cauſe to repent of promoting us to the Prieſthood, than ſhe has had o 
bouing admitted us into the Conſulſhip. As for the Gods, they whom we honour ſo 
teprably in private, will never reject our Miniſtry in the public Ceremonies. Have 
they diſapproved of our being admitted into the two venerable ſacerdotal Offices, of 
which we have already been poſſeſſed? Half the Decemviri, o whom'is committed 
the Care of the Sybilline Books, have long been choſen out of the Plebeians; and 


. 
re. 8. 


e 
* adorned with a Robe wrought with Gold; and Year 542. And it is therefore probable, that thoſs 
lame Ornament was worn by thoſe who en- here meant, are The Secular Games, which the Ro- 
Fail, onours; of a Triumph. Forcthis reaſon, - maus eclebrated in Honour to all their Gods, and 
i. 45 felt this (ately Habit, Copitolina Palmata; among the reſt, to 422 Diauc. The firſt of 
nie a me imagine, becauſe it was cuſtomary to the three Days, which were ap inted for this Feſ- 
uptter Capitolinus's Robe, and dreſs thoſe tival, was ſpent in Theatrical Sports to the Honour 
: iy ge FR 7 50518 pot i” of Hpollo and Diana; 3 in ſinging Hymns 
1 leems to, ſpeak here, only of the Games to theſe Divinities; as we ha obſerve in another 
dal in Honour of 420 "The Deremvir: in- Place, when we come to ſpeak of the Order and 
adde den ar this Fltival; ber t i. certain, it Pomp of Tg. Sechlar Gamer. © | 
not known to the; Remons, .of this time. [Livy 2 Fa an TY nn 251 ie 
I : 
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Corvus, Q. numbering 


ApUuLEIUS 
PansAs Con- 


ſuls. 


it none, to have a Plebeian Collegue 


II Is Diſcourſe was pronounced before the aſſembled Curiæ; Orders were i 
ready given, for calling the Tribes together, to determine the Affair in more. hi 
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Year of Augurs. All tbe Difference is, that if four new Pontifices, and 
R Sas order to make their 1 be 7 La the fume 
| the Benefit of their Aſſiſtance. y will. be of the ſame Service to you in ſacerd 
1 * 99 Offices, as they have been in the civil Aaminiſtration, in commanding Armies, * 


the People. Our Promotion will not prejudice yours. 


it a Di ſſbon 


hear you eternally repeating; That the Patricians alone can 


the Motion the Ogulnii have made, and paſs it into a Lau, by your Suffrages. 


-nourable Comitia than thoſe of the Curiæ; and it ſeemed impoſſible, but the? 


beians muſt prevail over the Patricians; when the latter had Recourſe to an Artif 
fice with which they had more than once ſucceeded. They gained over ſome of th 
ſed the Law, and the Aſſembly of the Tri 
was therefore poſtponed to the next Day. But then the proteſting Tribunes vii 
.drew their Proteſts, upon the Advice, and at the Requeſt, of their Collegues; ai 
the Affair was determined in favour of the Plebeians, ' almoſt unanimouſly. Th 
Triles immediately choſe four new Pontifices, and five new Augurs, out of the Pet 


_ Tribunes of the People, who oppo 


ple. + The new Pontifices were Decius Mus, who had been defending: the Caule© 


the Plebeians, Sempronius Sophus, C. Marcius Rutilus, and M. Liuius Denter; u 


the Augurs were, C. Genucius, P. Alius Pætus, M. Minucius Feſſus, C. Mais 


and 7. Publilius. 


Thus the College of the Pontifices was now made to conklt 
eight Perſons; and that of the Augurs of nine; which Regulation took place, 


Florus, Ezi- the DifHatorſbip of Hylla, who increaſed both one and the other to fifteen Perlo 


tome 89. 


8 


£ 


his fifth "Conſulate ; and the Peace which then reigned in Rome, gave him an 


At 


* 
7 
4 

* 
2 


F. XVI. The Ogulnian Law was the Work of the two Tribunes of the Ts 


the Conſul Falerius undertook to revive another Law, which had its Riſe from! 
own Family. The Valerian Family is well known to have been always attach 
to the Intereſis of the Commons: and Valerius Poplicola in particular, who 


2 4 


one of the firſt Conſuls after the Expulſion of the Tarquins, had made a Law, u 


* 
" 1 


of this cruel Injuſtice therefore affected Valerius Corus 


portunity of reviving a neglected Law, for which the Commons were inde 


to his Family. He drew it up in ſtronger, and more' diſtin Terms than beto 


* 


five Auguts,; 
en out of. our Body, you will they = A 


| — ill Appius int 
our to have 4 Plebeian hit Aſſociate in the Prieſthood; when ke though 
in the Cenſorſhip, and Conſulſhip? Or uon! ho 
be aſhamed to become'a General of Horſe, under à Plebeian Dictator? And fra 
from whence has he this Nobility, of which he boaſts ſo much, and which, 1; 1, 
pretends, entitles him to ſuch Advantages? One Actius Clauſus, who afteruard 
rook the Name of Appius Claudius, came to Rome from Sabinia z and our Patrician, 
receiving him into their Body, he all at once became Noble. And. what do we wy 
deſire of his Deſcendant, but that we. may be admitted into the Number of h, 
Pontifices and Augurs, ac ue ranked the firſt of bis Anceſtors among our Patricians 
We ſball at leaſt carry with us into the ſacerdotal Colliges, if we enter them, great 
Merit, important Services, and a long Series of Dignitus. Shall we then, Appius 
ſpew their | Deſcent, and 
prove themſelves derived from a long Chain of Anceſtors; and That, they alone hay, 
for that Reaſon, a juſt Claim to Government, whether in the City, or the Canp! 
Let us look back à little into the Origin of this Title, which makes you ſo haughy, 
did you come down from Heaven with the Quality of Patricians?. Surely not. lo- 
mulus beffowed it on your Anceſtors, becauſe they could prove themſelves deſcmnied 
from Fathers of free Condition: Whereas I myſelf can boaſt of a Father whoun 
honoured with the Conſulſhip; and my Son may bertafter glory in 2 Grand/athr 
and Father, who filled the higheſt Poſts in the Republick. But why all theſe Ru- 
- ſonings ? Our Adverſaries are only raiſmg Diſputes: They know we gain all thit 
they refuſe us. I am therefore of Opinion, Romans, that you ought to comply uil 
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ut the only Puniſhment it denounced againſt the Infractors of it, was this; That Year of 
ohorver ſhould not have regard to a Citizen's Appeal to the People, in an Affair, R O M E 
hich concerned bis Life, ſbould be deemed guilty of an unjuſt, and an unreaſonable; Cl, 
fin. So that no other Puniſhment was incurred by thoſe who tranſgreſfed this M. Vatzxivs 
lau, but a Stain upon their Character, which always affects Men of Honour, „ee 
he moſt tender manner. A flight Puniſhment indeed for a more corrupted Age ! Pans, Con- 
pit ſufficient at this time to reſtrain Romans, who piqued themſelves upon their ſuls. 

nue, and who were never choſen for great Employments, unleſs they had pre- oy 

wed their Reputation pure and untainted. We muſt, however, take care not to linie yn nt 
onfound this Law of Valerius, with another afterwards made by Porcius Læca, linis re; & 
concerning Appeals to the People. Porcius added this Clauſe to the Valerian Law © 3 
Thut thoſe alſo who were only condemned to be whipped, might appeal to the People tin. © 
iſenbled by Centurics. | 

zur theſe Works of Peace at home, were ſoon interrupted by ſome ſlight Mo- 

jons of the conquered Nations. The Aqui, who had been ſo often ſubdued, 

tat they were almoſt brought to nothing, gave way to their natural Reſtleſlneſs, 

nd took Arms again. A leſs able General than Yalerius, would have been ſuffi- 

cient to have brought them to their Duty ; however, he marched againſt them. 

he Weakneſs of his Enemies detracted much from the Glory of his Victory, 

hich was ſo caſily gained, that he did not obtain a Triumph for it. As for the Liv. B. 10. 
(nſul Apulezus, the Revolt of a City famous for its Mutinies, called him into Un- 1 

ric, This City was called Nequinum 55 from a Latin * Word, which ſignifies * Nequitia. 
ch of Faith, Perfidiouſneſs, and a Corruption of Manners ; but it afterwards 

wged its Name, and was called Narnia, from the River 55 Nar, which runs by 
Neguinum was then, with regard to Situation, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in 

jy. It was built upon the Edge of a Rock, cut into Precipices ; was too in- 

ccellible to be taken by Aſſault; and was ill ſituated for an Army to encamp 

Wound it, and to inveſt it. Nevertheleſs, Apuleius ventured to lay Siege to it; but 

he Expiration of his Conſalſhip drawing near, and it requiring Time to reduce the 

Place, he left that to be completed by his Succeſſors in the Conſulate. | 
AVI. ROME held her Comitia in the Campus Martius; and there the fa- Year os 
us Quintus Fabius did, what no Man had done before him, ſince the Founda- x OM E 
jon of Rome. He foreſaw that the People would incline to chuſe him Conſul 5; CCCCLIV.. 
i lic therefore prepared to divert a Blow, which he did not ſo much fear, our "yu Dang 
| Modeſty, as out of a refined Ambition. He conſidered, that the Conſilſbip Parivs, T. 
ould bring him little Honour, in a Year of Tranquillity ; and that it would be 1 = 
ter to reſerve the Good-will of the People for a time of War, when he might Confuls. 
le bart, which might immortalize his Fame. He therefore did not march with 

ent of the Nobles and Plebezans, to give his Suffrage in Order, in his Century, 

ttaried at home; and poſted Men all the Way from his Houſe to the Place of 

r Alſembly, to bring an Account, what turn the Elections were like to tak vg 
len he was informed, that all the Centuries were ready to make him Conſul, tho? 
ud not cauſed his Name to be entered among the Candidates; he ſent to de! 
ile Comitia not to think any more of him at preſent, but reſerve ſhewing him 
„e Marks of their Affection, till a more tempeſtuous Seaſon. He did not diſ- 

l, that a pacifick Employment in the preſent Circumſtances, would be more 
ſable to him, than the Command of Armies; and nothing can better teſtify, 
verſal Eſteem the brave Fabius was in, among the Romans, than their 
plying with his Deſires, as ſoon as they knew them. They deferred chuſing 


n Conſul, and only raiſed him to the Curule /AEdileſpip, with Papirius Curſor, 


be Name of Narnia, which the Romans gave 66 The Nar, now called by the 7ralians, La Ne- 
m, is almoſt preſerved entire to this Day, ra, riſes in that Apennine Hill, which the Ancients 
by Narzi, which it now bears. This City, call Mons Fiſcellus, near the Confines of The Ma- 
ſtands on the Declivity of an Hill, belongs qz#ſate of Ancona. From thence it takes its Courſe 
i Ecclefraftical State. ear it, there are yet to Umbria, which it divides from Sab:n:a, and dif- 
f ng the ſurprizing Ruins of a Bridge, which charges irſelf into the Tyber. ts Waters are whi- 
pero Augiſtus built, to join one Part of the tiſh, and almoſt of the Colour of Sulphur ; for 
another, which is on the other Side of the which reaſon the Sabjnes gave it the Name of ” #4 
is ſuppoſed, that the depraved Manners of which in their Language anſwers to the Latin W 
bitants, or the inconvenient Situation of a Salphur, Virgil had this Sabine Word in View, 
Þ Placed on a ſteep Rock, gave riſe to the in- when he ſaid, ned. 7.) 
, Nawe of Neguinum. - _. Sulphares Nar all „ A ds 


a ; 


Year of che Son of his old Rival. They choſe two Men of leſs ſhining Merit for the Com 
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RO M E falſbip; one of whom was M. Fulvius Pætinus, the other T. Manlins Tur 147 ho 

CCCCLIV. Fade firſt Buſineſs, was to go, and carry on the Siege of Nequinum, which * La 

T Forvms Sulerns had begun. The Jamnites ſeem to have joined the Nequinians, and ct | for 
them Succours ; and the Approaches to a Place ſo difficult of Acceſs, beins 3 

T. ManLivs 2 "os | j ; Jp 8 at fir ped 

Torcvarys, Carried on but flowly, the Romans ſeemed likely to linger a long time, befg;. 1n Dal 

inſuperable Rock. But the Treachery of two Neguinians facilitated the taking of / 

+the City. Theſe Traitors lodged pretty near the Rampart ; and thcir Plot Was ˖ the 

dig a Paſſage under Ground, deep enough to go under the Wall, and long choc 20 

to reach to the Advanced: Guard of the Roman Camp. This they compaſſed b tim 

Dint of hard Labour, and paſſing through the Way they had made, appeared al C09 

on a ſudden before the Rowan Guard. They were immediately carried before th, Sent 

Conſul, who carefully examined them, reſolving not to truſt them, without oc lian 

Caution; but the Affair appearing to be of great Importance, and it being equally out 

raſh to neglect ir, or undertake it inconſiderately, he thought the moſt judiciqy fairs 

Way of Procceding, was this. One of the two Nequinians was detained for 

Hoſtage, whilſt the other was ſent back to the City, through his ſubterrancous bal pedi 

ſage, with two brave Roman Soldiers to attend him; and theſe, who Carefully tuna 

obſerved every thing, making ſuch a Report, as increaſed the Confidence of the Cou 

Romans in the Deſerters, Fulvins then gave them three hundred choſen Men, wh Shal 

followed them through the Way they had made under Ground, and enlarge i; his | 

They entered the City by it in the Night, and ſeized one of the Gates; whilſt the Loſs 

Roman Army was in Motion near it, and ready to enter it upon the firſt Siena for h 

As ſoon as the Gate was opened, the Conſul and his Troops made themſelves Maſter the l 

of the Place without fighting, and without Blood-fhed : and all the Puniſhment in ſul, t 

flicted on the Nequinians, was that of being forced to receive a Roman Colim u given 

keep the reſt of Umbria in Awe: And then the Colony changed the infamous Nane ſixth 

Faft. Capit. of Nequinum, into that of Narnia. Fuluius was rewarded with a Trium ph, which the R 

Frontin. Strat. he enjoyed on The Seventh of the Calends of October. Some add, That the Sir mote 

was preceded by a Battel, in which the Nequinians and Sanmztes together yer were 

defeated by the Conſul Fuluius; and Frontinus tells us, that he made uſe of thi Aim 

Stratagem, in order to facilitate his Victory. He made his Troops believe, that he choſe 

had corrupted one of the Enemy's Phalanx s; and even ſhewed them the Money, Vance 

_ ready told, which he was to pay for its Deſertion. He had borrowed this Money Bloon 

of the richeſt of his Soldiers, promiſing to return it, with a great Reward, tte him,: 

the Victory; and the Promiſes of the General, and the Hopes of being aſliſtedin the fo 

their Conqueſt by the Enemy themſelves, redoubled the Ardour of the Romans. bit Quero1 

they were in no Want of Treachery to aſſiſt them; they found it eaſy to obtin: my in 

Conqueſt without it. 5 e movec 

F. XVIII. In the fame Conſulate, the Hetrurians broke the Truce they had md bourhe 

with Rome. The two Years Suſpenſion of Arms they had obtained, were not Bp more 

yet expired; for the Year in which the Treaty was made was not included 306 within 

of chem. But af the ſame time that they were preparing to enter the Roman Ter Preſs t. 

ritories, the Gaul made an Irruption into Hetruria, and ſuſpended the Defigns d V pre 

the Traitors, tho” not long. The Animoſity of the Hetrurians againſt the Repub Juſt Va 

lick was too virulent; they choſe rather to buy off the Ganls, than repel them i The 

Force; and engaged them to join with them in their War they deſigned to cart] d Tranqy 

to the very Gates of Rome. Hetruria was rich; and ſquandered away valt Sub Glory, 

upon theſe new Friends, under Pretence of making them her Allies. But the above 

trurians were both blinded by their Malice, and cheated by the Gauls. The li ad a p 

pretended to accept the Offers made them, took the Money, and left Hetrum i of the ( 


Tranquillity, But when they were to march towards Rome, and perform te 0 
miſes they were ſuppoſed to have given, they diſavowed them. Mie only ; 
laid they, not to. pillage Hetruria; and have we not withdrawn our Tros 

til 


thence 2. F the Hetrurians w#ll employ our Arms againſt the Romans, let then 
ſecure us a Retreat in their Conni, and aſſign us Lands, on which we ma! {6 
Theſe Gauls ſeem to have been a Swarm of ſome one of thoſe Clans of ol 
which, had ſettled in 1raly, and which being already greatly multiplied, ſent © 
their Youth to ſeek their Fortunes. But however that be, their Propoſal fur 10 
the Hetruriant, who conferred upon it, in their Diets; and at length reſolvech 


4 
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10 give Footing in Hetruria, to a warlike and reſtleſs Nation, whoſe Neighbour- Year of 
hood might coſt her dear. The Hetrurians would' not have been ſparing of their ROME 
Lands, if theſe Neighbours who had a mind to ſettle among them, had been leſs C“, 
formidable; but however, | the Gauls carried off great Treaſures, from an Ex- M. Furvins 
pedition in which they neither had been at any Labour, nor encountered any 1 
Dangers. | $ | EN * Toxquarus, 
As for Rome, ſhe was not without Apprehenſions, at theſe Negotiations between Conuls. 
the Gauls and Hetrurians; and doubled her Precautions, in order to put herſelf in 
4 Condition to maintain a War with Confederates whom ſhe dreaded. At that 
time, the Inhabitants of Picenum, a Nation which extended itſelf all along the 
Coaſts of the Adriatick Sea, and was bounded on one Side by thoſe formidable 
{nomes, whoſe Valour the Republick had but too well experienced, deſired an Al- 
lance with the Romans; and the Republick granted it without Delay ; not ſo much 
out of a Love of Peace, as on account of the preſent perplexed State of her Af. 
fairs. After this, an Army was immediately ſent away to puniſh the Hetrurians 
for their Breach of Faith ; the Conſuls drew Lots, which ſhould go upon this Ex- 
pedition; and it fell ro Marn/zus. But it proved a very unhappy one to this unfor- 
tunate General, who was exerciſing his Cavalry ſoon after he entered the Enemy's 
Country, and was wheeling about with the reſt, when his Horſe gave him a ſudden 
Shake, threw him, and left him upon the Ground half dead. He did not ſurvive 
his Fall three Days ; and by his Death left a Vacancy in the Conſulate. Upon the 
Loſs of him, the City was filled with Grief, and wich Perplexity whom to chooſe 
for his Succeſſor. Some particular Senators were for nominating a Dictator; but 
the Heads of the Republick were for aſſembling the Centuries to elect a new Con- 
ſul, ro take upon him the Command of the Army: And all their Suffrages were 
given in favour of M. Valerius Corvus, who was now raiſed to the Conſulſhip a Year of 
ſixth time. A ſingular Honour, of which there had never yet been an Inftancein RO M E 
the Republick, nor will there be another till the Time of Marius, who was pro- CCI, 
moted to that Office ſeven times. Thoſe who were for a Dictator, and thoſe who IE 
were for electing a Conſul, had the ſame Point in View, without knowing it. The Prius, 
Aim of both was to place Valerius at the Head of the Army; and he was therefore &, Veus 
choſen with univerſal Conſent, This Great Commander was then of a very ad- Conſuls. 
ranced Age; yet he made the Campaign with all the Vigour of a Man in the 5% Hi of 
Bloom of Life. Indeed Hetruria diſappeared, if I may ſo ſpeak, at the Sight of 8 8 
him, and durſt not bring her Troops into the Field. As ſoon as ſhe underſtood that 
the formidable Valerius was at the Head of the Romans, ſhe remembered her Con- 
queror with Dread. As for Valerius, he did all that was poſlible to draw the Ene- 
my into the Plain; but they were fled to their Entrenchments for Refuge, and re- 
moved from their Camp into an impregnable City. Valerius ravaged all the Neigh- 
bourhood, and pillaged and ſacked the whole Country. But the Hetrurians were 
more concerned about preſerving their Lives than their Eſtates. They kept cloſe 
vithin their AHylum, and durſt not cope with a General who alone was able to ſup- 
pres their Inſolence. A kind of Victory which brought great Glory to Valerius; 
We preferred to the moſt magnificent Triumph, by thoſe who knew how to ſet a 
Ju Value upon it; and was the laſt of his Exploits. 5 
Taz venerable old Man had now nothing to do, but to retire, and enjoy the 
| Tranquility of a private Life, after ſo many Labours, and ſo plentiful a Harveſt of 
Glory, In what Year he ended his Days is not known; but it is certain he lived 
| Dove an hundred Years. He was a thorough Patriot, a good Father of a Family, Flu. B. 3... 48. 
ad a perfect Pattern, of the Zeal Men in publick Stations owe their Country, and 5 now © 
| of the Care the Head of a great Family owes to his Children and Relations. Du- Cicero in Cato 
6 this long Life, he was promoted to Offices which gave him a Right to ſit in 5 
Ar _ Chair, one and twenty times which can be ſaid of no Roman but himſelf. 1 
12 times when the Republick ſeemed to forget him, he took Advantage of 
ag ntervals of Reſt, to manure his paternal Eſtate. He wholly employed him- 
Jos Agriculture, improved his Lands, and the Produce of them was the only 


* he would take.” Great in Peace, and Great in War, Valerius Corvus outſhone 
we eareſt Part of thoſe Heroes, who appeared in the moſt glorious and moſt vir- 
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Year of F. XIX. Q. FABIUS RULLIANUS ſupplied the Abſence and Loſs 


of Ji. 


ROM E lerius with Dignity. Fabius had juſt refuſed the Conſulſbip, and had deſired to b 
OA, made 7 Aale; and in this new Employment he ſhewed how uſeful Men of y 


M. Forvws perior Merit are, in any Station whatſoever. There was then a Scarcity 


and to diſtri. 


acknoy. 


his Con. 
Generals are 


Farms, in Rome; and it being the Buſineſs of the Aailes to procure Plenty, 

. —— the Wants of the Publick, Fabius applied himſelf wholly to it. 

ful ſhewed more Ardour to conquer an Enemy, than he did to guard the People fto 

Le. I. io. Famine. His whole Buſineſs was to get Corn brought to the City, C 

c. 11. . . 
bute it among the People with Equity, and OEconomy. In ſhort, all 
ledged that the Poor owed their Lives to him ; and that he did his Fellow. Citizen 
more Service by his wiſe Adminiſtration, than he did the Republick by ; 
queſts: And the Romans were then convinced, that the moſt able 
commonly beſt qualified to fit at the Helm of Civil Goyernment in great Emer. 

encies. 1 2 85 | | 
Faſt. Capit. 2 Non did Sempronius Sophus, and Sulpicius Saverrio, the Cenſors, diſcharge one 


of the chief Parts of their Office with leſs Care. They made a Cenſus of the B,. 
man People, which terminated in what we reckon the twenty ninth Luſtrum, ſince 
their Inſtitution. And at length, the Republick, by what Means I know nor, 5 fel 
into an Interregnum. Perhaps it might be, becauſe Valerius died in his Confulſhy; 
or laid it down, before it expired. Bur whatever were the Cauſe, Appius 
was the firſt who governed the State for five Days; and P. Sulpicius, who ſucceeg. 
ed him, would not prolong the Interregnum. He aſſembled the Comitia by Centy. 
ries, which were diſturbed by the extravagant Pretenſions of Appius Claus, 
He took it into his Head to hinder one of the Conſuls from being choſen out of 
the Plebeians, tho this had now been an invariable Cuſtom, for a long time. By 
Curius Dentatus the Tribune had Eloquence and Credit enough, to withſtand the 
Rhetorick and Authority of Appius. He found Means to oblige the Senate to con. 
firm the Cuſtom of always chooſing one Plebeian, and one Patrician, to be Cop: 


67 Livy, upon the Teſtimony of Licinius Macer, 
and 1 aſſures us, that Qzintus Fabius was 


created Carule Adile, by the Tribes; and according 


to thoſe two Annaliſts, whom Livy quotes, Lncixs 
Papirius Curſor was his College. Nevertheleſs, he 
owns, that Piſo, an ancient Writer of great Autho- 


rity, had in his Annals placed Cains Domitius Cal- 


vin the Son of Crxeias, and Spurius Carvilins 
 Maximns the Son of Quintas, in the 2 for 
u 


the Year 454. But Livy at the ſame time ſuppoſes, 
that Piſo, deceived by the Surname of Marimut, 
which was common to them both, might take Spx- 
rius Carvilius for Q: Fabius. He doubtleſs could 
not but think, that an inferior Magiſtracy was more 
ſuitable to the former, than to one who had been 
already —_—_— by three Conſal ſbips, and by Tri- 
umphs. And indeed it was not very natural to be- 
heve, either that OQaintus Fabius ſhould look no 

igher than the ÆMdileſpip, or that the Comitia ſhould 
offer him a much worſe Poſt than he deſerved. But 
nevertheleſs, it muſt be granted, that the Teſtimo- 
nies of Licinius Macer, and Tubero, are, in this caſe, 


of more Weight than that of Piſo. 


68 This Year was alſo remarkable for the Addi- 
tion of two new Tribes to the thirty one already 


eſtabliſhed, at different times, according as the Ro- 


ax Republick extended her Territories. The Dif- 


ficulty is, to find out the Names and Situation of 


theſe two Tribes. In moſt Editions of Livy, we 


read, Tribuſqne addite duce, Anienſis, ac Terentius. 


mas: and it is therefore im 
Ten mould, toe Ho long a Courſe of Years, 


But it is evident, that the former of theſe was of a 
much more ancient Date. The Country of the Sa- 
binet, and conſequently the Country about the Auio, 


had been the firit Conqueſt of the Romans; or ra- 


ther, all this Territory had long ſince become No- 


le, that the Re- 


— A ·˖ —.— Citizens to her, 3 ofa 
ribe, made A cquiſitions, or ed, in this 
Canton near Rome. In order to convince ourſelves 
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cure the Provinces newly conquered, by ſettling Co. 


near Sutri, and afterwards near Peraſia. They even 


Camp 


Claudius 


of this, we need only conſider, that the People and 
Senate of Rome, made it their firſt Buſineſs to ke. 


donies, or Tribes, in them. With this View, the Ro- 
mans flocked to them in Numbers, and pot them- 
ſelves Eſtates in them. Theſe different Members of 
the ſame Body, made up fo many different Tribe, 
who borrowed their Names from the chief City, or 
from the Diſtrict which they poſſeſſed. Thus we have 
ſeen the Number of the Tribes increaſe by degrees, | 
with the Territory of the Republick, in proportion 
as that was extended among the neighbouring Nr 
tions newly ſubdued. It is therefore probable, that 
The Tribe of the Anio is not the Tribe here ſpoken 
of, but The Tribe of the Arno, or Tribus Armiſs. 
The Copyiſts might very probably take Arnienſo tor 
Anienſis, Add to this, that the Roman, had jul 
carried on their Conqueſts to the River Ar», n0w 
the Arno; after they had defeated the T/can,, fill 


netrated as far as Umbria. So that the Circum- 
ances of Time and Place ſhew, that Ln meant 
The Tribe of the Arno, and not The Tribe of itt 
Anio. As to The Tribe Terentina, we don't kno 
its ancient Situation; but we ſuppoſe it poſſeſſed 4 
Canton of Hetraria, tho moſt Moderns are of 4 
different Opinion. Some have thought, without rer 
ſon, that the City of Tarentum gave Name i0 Fi 
Tribe; but they did not conſider, that the molt 
ſtant of the Connery-Tribes were that of the Arm, 
towards the North, and The Tribe Falerina, 1 
avia. Others have thought, that The 4 
Terentina was ſo called, from a Part of the co 
Martizs, called Taremum, which we have you 
of before, p. 223. of Vol, 1. Note 85. Bit * 
likely, the Romans ſhould be ſo long bcfore 
erected a Tribe in a Place which was a Part A p 
Territory of Rowe? It is more natural to 11 8 
in ſome Canton of Hetruria, which the Ref 
had juſt then made ſubje& to her Dominion. 
[ 
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Gs So that Cn. Fuluius 53 Centumalus, of a Plebeian Family, was made Collegue Year of 

0 L. Cornelius Scipio, who was nobly deſcended. ROME 
XX. THEN the Republick was again forced to divide her Forces, to make War c Q. 

vit two of the moſt formidable Nations in her Neighbourhood. The Hetrurians Cx. Forviws 

had broken the Truce, and the Samnites had already openly declared War againſt . ny 

Rome, notwithſtanding their Treaty of Alliance. The Aſſiſtance the latter had late- ART IUs Sei- 

jy given the Nequinians, tho perhaps without the Conſent of the whole Sammite rio, Conſuls. 

Body, ſhewed at leaſt a Diſaffection in theſe new Allies; and the Romans were 

fully convinced of their ill Diſpoſition, when they had heard the Complaints of the 

[ucani who came to Rome on purpoſe to implore the Aſſiſtance of the Republick 

cainſt the Oppreſſions of the Samnites. Thoſe very Samnites, ſaid they, who now 

farce us FO have Recourſe to you, ſollicited us to take Arms againſt you: They have 

read themſelues over our Frontiers, with no other Deſign, but to puniſh us for our 

Attachment to your Intereſts. Romans, we have but too ſeverely repented of our paſt 

mfaithful Conduct; and are now ſo obſtinately bent on ſerving you, that nothing Liv. B. 10. 

ſhull ſeparate us from jou. Neither the Incurſions of our Neighbours upon our 11. 

Lande, nor the plundering and burning of our Houſes, ſhall be able to alienate our 

Afeclions, and make us unfaithful to Rome. We therefore intreat you to favour Liv. ibid. 

10 with a powerful Protection, to guard us againſt the Attacks of the Samnites. 

What better Security can you have of our Fidelity, than our having entered into Liv. ibid. 

the War with them? But if you deſire further Securities from us, demand the 

Hiftages you would have, and we will deliver them into your Hands. 


Tris Application from a diſtreſſed, tho' often rebellious People, made great Im- 

preſſions on the Senate; and it was the Policy of the Romans to defend the Op- P. Hal. in ex- 
prelled. They therefore did not long deliberate about what was to be donc; all e tertio 
the Senators agreed, That the Samnites ſhould be obliged to make the Lucani Re- 1. f. 10. 
paration for all the Damages they had ſuffered; and That War ſhould be declared « 12. 
with the Sammites, if they refuſed. The Hoſtages were received; and Feczales ſent 

to Samnium, with Orders to require, in the firſt place, that the Samnites would 

withdraw their Troops from Lucania, and leave the Allies of the Romans in Peace. 

But the Sammites were not very tractable; they conſidered their Alliance with Rome 

25 nothing, and boldly took the firſt Step towards a Rupture. They did not ſuf- 

fer the Feciales to advance far into their Country, before they ſent them word, 


* 


ROME raiſed two Armies without Delay, and when the two Conſauls Gew 
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Me Tables, for want of the Aſſiſtance of the Appellations of the ſecond Conſul, that is, his Pre- 
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Year of Fields of 70 Volaterre, à City far up in Hetruria. The Battel was continued 90 
ROME Day; but it did not appear which Side had the Victory. There was an equal 1 
CCCCLV- dour, and an equal Slaughter on both Sides. The Night put a Stop to the x; A 
Ci. pures but neither of the two Armies could flatter themſelves with having had the 5 2 
CexTuma® ter, Yet an unaccountable ſudden Terror ſeized the Hetrurians; the Conſeque 
” 75 7 of which was what has often happened, in Armies which conſiſt of Bodies ot 
rio, Conſuls. Men which have no Dependence on a common General, and acknowledge no 5 
periors, but their own little Sovereigns, each of which had furniſhed his Doe 
gent. They deſerted their Camp in the Night-time, and retired in ſmall Com 1 
nies, to their reſpective Lucumonies: either becauſe they imagined they had beer 
overcome; or becauſe they were afraid to hazard a ſecond Battel. Then the Gn 
ful, ſeeing himſelf Maſter of the Field of Battel, contrary to his Hopes, plunger, 
the Camp the Hetrurians had ſo haſtily deſerted, and led back his Army nearer 
Nome, into the Country of the Faliſci, not far from Falerii. From thence, after 
he had fixed his Camp, and ſecured his Baggage, he undertook to make lons In 
curſions, and over-tun all Hetruria. He pillaged and ſacked the whole County, 
made a great Booty, burnt the Villages and Caſtles, and ſpared only thoſe Cirics 
into which all the Country-People were retired. | 
- Tris is the Account £7vy gives us of the Campaign in Hetruria. According to 
him, Scipio had all the Advantage in it; and he ſeems much inclined to give lis 
Hero the Honours of a Triumph, which he undonbtedly had deſerved, if this Hi. 
torian's Account be trus. But it is poſſible, that Liuy may have been Willing to 
make his Court to the Family of the Scipio s, who were in great Power at the time 
he wrote; or he may have adopted Memoirs which they furniſhed him with; or 
- laſtly, he may have conſulted Annals which were partial to them. At leaſt, a more 
Fal. Capit. certain Monument than Livys Hiſtory robs Scipio of the Defeat of the Heimrim, 
and aſcribes it to Fulvius the Plebeian; and our Love of Truth obliges us to mike 
this Reſtitution. Nor was this the only Glory Fulvius gained during his Conjil 
ſhip. After he had finiſhed his Expedition againſt the Hetrurians (for it appears that 
he only took the Field, whilſt Scipio continued in the City) he turned his Arms 
againſt the Saumites. This audacious People thought that Army ſtrong enough to 
| oppoſe the Romans, which they had raiſed to go againſt the Lucani, and which had 
Liv. B. 10. ſignalized itſelf by Victories over a weak and inconſiderable Nation: And with this 
MOOG their uſual Confidence, the Sammztes faced the Roman Forces. The latter were 
commanded by Fulvius; and all Hiftorians agree, that he gained one of thoſe un- 
queſtionable Victories, in which the Vanquiſhed themſelves acknowledge that they 
were conquered. The Battel was fought near Bovianum; one Fruit of the Defeat 
was the taking of that City, which was accuftomed to change its Maſters; and 
this was ſoon followed with the Conqueſt of 71 Aufidena, an important Place in 
Sanmininm, Which was taken by Aſſault, as Bovianum had been. 13 
Arx all theſe Exploits, Fulvius teturned to the City, where the Honoug of a 
Triumph were decreed him on a double Account: 1ſf. For having conquered the 
Sammres. © 2dly. For having defeated the Hetrurians. So that both Victories ver 
Fal. Capit. gained by him. His Proceſſion was made on The eso November. 
F. XXI. WniLsr Fulvigs was yet Conſul, before the Comitia aſſembled to chuſe 
new ones, there was a Report ſpread in Nome, that the Hletrurians and Sami: 
wette bent upon making chemſelves amends for their Loſſes. In all the Diets of 
the Hetrurlaus, they had loudly declaimed againſt the Heads of the Nation, vio 
Lip. B. 10. Had, out of Fear, neglected to” n age the Gault, at any rate, to enter into a Leazuc 
eo with fllein againſt the Romans. And on the other hand, the Sanmites, in all the! 
Afetmblies,' broke out into Complaints againſt the'Raſhneſs of their Generals, who 
Had oppoſed: the Romans with a ſmall Army, raiſed only-to act againſt the Luna 


70 The Canton of Yolaterre, was formerly one 71 We have ſpoken of the Situation of Brut 


of the. melve.Honarien e e The City axe already. As for the Giry of Aufidena, it lun 
ood beyond the River Arzes, 8 little way from the near the River Sagrus, N Sangro, and 54 


er Cæcina, on the Summit of a ſteep Mo preſent called Alfdena.. .. Prolomy places it inf. 
whoſe Declivity was, according to F fifteen OY the Caracing, 2 "Kg rontiers of l. 
Stadia, that is, above two thouſand Geometrical | Territory. of the Frantani. The Name of (ff 
- Paces, from the Ridge to the Foot. It is now cal- was probably given to the Inhabitants of ths ww 
2175 Volterra, and to the Great Due of Country, from the Name of a ſtrong Place, 

Heavy. "  Zonaras calls Caricinm. 0 


do that numerous Armies being raiſed in both theſe Nations, and ſuch Preparations Year of 
made for the next Campaign, as ſeemed formidable; Rome was not negligent in RK O M E 
ſoch perilous Circumſtances. Her firſt Care was to chuſe ſuch Conſuls as ſhould 8 
de Men of Valour and Experience enough, to be able to withſtand the moſt violent Cx. Forvws 
rforts of the two Nations, who were more enraged than ever; and the univerſal CN 
reem Fabius was in, turned all Mens Thoughts upon him. And ſince nothing 5 E 
could, in all Appearance, be more agreable to him, than to be choſen Conſul in a rio, Conſuls. 
Year in which he might gain Glory to himſelf, and do important Services to his 

Country; who can judge, what Motives could make him regardleſs of the Dig- 

nities, to Which the People intended to raiſe him? In ſhort, he did not ſtand for the 

Comſulſpip, as many others did, and when it was propoſed to him, he declined it. 

His Speech. to the aſſembled People was this. Alas! Why ſhould you overload a 

Man of my Age, with a Burden 700 heavy for him to bear? I have looked into my 

fel, and find T have loſt that Ligour of Mind and Body, which I had in my Touth. 

Beſides, it is no unuſual thing, for Fortune, and her Attendant Glory, to deſert thoſe 

whom they have moſt favoured, when Tears come upon them. How do 1 know, 

but ſome God may I envy me for having enjoyed a more conſtant Courſe of Proſpe- 

rity, than belongs to a Mortal? I am indeed raiſed above the old Men of my time ; 

But 1 with Pleaſure ſee the young Men increaſe in Glory and Honour. The Re- 

publick abounds with Men worthy of the higheſt Employments, as well as with Em- 

plyment's worthy of the greateſt Men. But this Diſcourſe, in which there was a Mix- Li. B. ic. 
ture of Oſtentation and Modeſty, would have made it believed, that Fabiuss Re- 

ſuſal was only Affectation, if he had not had Recourſe to the Laws to authorize it. 

He ordered that Law to be read with a loud Voice, which forbad any Man to bear 

the Office of Conſul twice 73 in ten Tears; and which had been made about forty 

four Years ſince, when C. Marcius and Q. Servilius were Conſuls. But it had not 

been conſtantly obſerved, and therefore the People who were for electing Fabius 

Conſul, drowned the Voice of him that read it, with their Noiſe. Then Fabius 

cried out, To what Purpoſe are Laws made, if thoſe who make them are the firſt 

to tranſgreſs them! They are no longer Rules of Practice, when once the Legiſlature 

cones 10 explain away their Meaning, and diſpenſe with them! This he ſaid becauſe 
1 the 3 eee him, that they would get the People to vote 

um a Diſpenſation; which indeed they did not do, but, in ſpight of Fabiuss Re- 

ſſtance, proceeded to the Election. As faſt as the Centuries 74 — the Voting- 

Place in their Order, to give their Suffrages, they all cried out, Ve Vote for Fa- 

bis; and then he was forced to yield to the earneſt Deſires of the Republick. Fa- 

bus at laſt accepted the Conſulſbip, but deſired he might have a Collegue to his 

own Mind. May the Gods, ſaid he, proſper the Choice you have made, and are go- 

io mate! But vouchſafe, ſince T obey your Will, to grant me one Requeſt. When 

1 was {aft Conſul, my Collegue was Decius Mus; a Man famous for his Father's 

hrung devoted himſelf to Death, and for his own Merit. A perfect Concord reigned 

tween ur, de maintained it all our time, and did our Country Service. Haw — 

When ſhall I be indebted to you, if you again join this wiſe and brave Citizen with 

* in this Office! Fabins's Deſire was granted; all the:Centuries which were yet to 

We, gave their Voices for Decius; ſo that the latter was now made Conſul a third, 


| 72 We have already obſerved, that the Pagans for this was the Name given to ſome narro y 8 
relented the miſchievous Divinities, as jealous of folds, which were 55 from one another, by 
| Rails. One was not enough for the Paſſage of the 


A Sinus, abius was. Conſul. the third time, in Crowd of Citizens, which came from all Parts to 
ther ge Rome "I Naw from the beginning the Place of the Aſſembly. In order therefore to 
in ' the beginning of the Vear 456, which ſhorten the Comitia, there were as y of theſe 
* 9 * Conſulſpyp, were ten Vears. Fabius Bridges as Tribes, A ſome; or as Centuries, lay 
Jeb, he n the time the Law. required. Neverthe- others. Every Tribe, or Century, appeared at the 

ale urges this Law, againſt himſelf, to hinder Entrance into that which was aff hed it : and there 


+ : 


nk be ff, om proceeding to elect him. Whence ſtood” ſeveral Perſons, whoſe Office it was to col- 
Fere not interred, that theſe ten Ceuſular Years lect the Votes of the Citizens, either for the El 
U that fle lete ones. We haye already obſery-  matiye, or Negative. The Citizens mounted the 
*. —4 often was not a Year's diſtance be- Bri ge in Order, according to their Ranks, and 
the Years e and another; and conſequent- went out of it at the other End, to make room for 
ole of che 5 the World cannot be computed by thoſe who followed. Thus every thi 7 done 
74 In the 8 F with Order, and without Tumult. But in later 
i no, 10 deer ache 696 vere; Of oY Ballon, Aft ddt in l propes Place, 
ler FOO viva voce, « \bſerve i | * e ys *. 
e Were always built ſeveral Ponres, or Bridges ; 15 8-5 8 55 Ae 
L and 


— 


| Year of and the former a fourth, time. The reſt of the Year was ſpent in reſtraining the 
ROM E Avarice of thoſe who poſſeſſed more Lands than the Law 75 allowed; and ma 


CCCCLV. 
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R O M E carry the War into Hetruria and Samnium; and, without drawing Lots for their je 
CCCCLVL. ppective Provinces, each offered the other his Choice, and both conſulted, like good 


RuLlLianus, 


18 which he was beſt qualified to oppoſe. But whilſt Politeneſs and mutual Eſteem 


Liv. B. 10. 
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Spore ny Per. 
ſons, who were accuſed before the /Zdiles for having above five hundred 2 


were all condemned. This was a Check very neceſſary to be put to Mens inſatiz. 
dle Deſite of Riches; eſpecially ſince the two laſt Conqueſts of Nome had enlarged 


her Demeſns. | ; 5 
F. XXII. Tux two Conſuls were no ſooner in their Office, but they prepated i 


Citizens, where each could be of moſt Service. They were not governed by Am. 
bition, and Punctilios of Honour. They deſired to ſuit their Employment, 1, 
their perſonal Talents, and each only wiſhed to be employed againſt that Enem 


ſuſpended the Diviſion of the Armies between the two Conſuls, an unexyegyy 
Piece of News put an End to their Irreſolution. Deputies arrived at Rome ſton 
Sutri, Nepete, and Falerii, who all agreed, that the Hetrurians had reſolved in 
their laſt Diet, to ſend to Rome to defire a Peace. Then Fabius and Decius Put 
- themſelves each at the Head of his Army, without Delay, in order to go and mike 
War with the Samnites only: And the better to deceive them, the two Conſuls took 
different Routs. Fabius took the ſhorteſt, and entered Samnium by the Tertitoy 
of Sora. Decius marched along the Sea-Shore, in order to gain the Country of 
the Sidicini, and enter the Territory of the Samnites on that Side. The Condus 
of the two Conſuls was the ſame. They both diſperſed their Troops about the 
Fields to get Spoils ; but both were very cautious in their Incurſions. Leſt th 
Love of Plunder ſhould draw their Men to too great a diſtance, and lead then 
into Ambuſcades, Spies were ſent a great way before them, to diſcoyer the Enc- 
my. They knew the Samnites were more expert at Stratagems of War, tha 
fighting Battels; and this prudent Diſtruſt preſerved Fabius from the Snare they 
laid for him. His Scouts gave him notice, that the Sammites were in Ambuh 
on the Banks of the Tifernus, and waited for his coming into a deep Valley, uber afra 
they intended to attack him from the Hills. But this did not make the brave (u what 
fu alter his Courſe; he choſe to go himſelf, and attack the Enemy in their An- ug] 
- buſcade, and ſurprize them. He informed his Troops that he was going to falt, n 
lodged his Baggage in a ſafe Place, with a Detachment to guard it, drew up lis Wen 
Troops in a ſquare Form, and marched towards the Sammites. As ſoon as the Enc tory. 
my perceived him, they deſpaircd of either being able to deceive the Roman Gene ſo ſi 
-rals, or avoid a Battel ; and the Samnite Army therefore inſtantly marched out of WW tree 
their Covert, and drew up in a Plain, with more Temerity than Hope. Their fit On 
- Onſet was terrible. They had aſſembled all the Forces in their Country; à nume: 1 
rous and vigorous Body of young Men appeared, conducted by Officers who looked nr; 
on this Battel as the deciſive Stroke; and hence proceeded their Courage and Ani- i, at 
moſity. The fierce Reſiſtance of the Enemy gave Fabius no little Diſquiet; be a came! 
the impenetrable Sammite Battalions ſuſtain the Charge without being broken; and 2 Roy 
then he called two Legionary Tribunes, and commanded them to carry his Ordet they 1 
to the Cavalry, and put themſelves at the Head of the Squadrons. Make them ſe Phantl) 
ſible, ſaid he, that if they would do the Republick conſiderable Service, nou i „ I" M 
time for them to ſignaliæe their Valour. The Enemys Infantry ſtand their m dar — 
nothing but our Herſ can move them. And to theſe Directions he added Carli and ſe 
| Praiſes,” and Promiſes. © But tho', as is well known, the Roman Cavalry uſually : times, 
great things, when they rode full Speed on the Enemy's Battalions, yet theit! , One aft 
- forts were now vain. Not that their General's Orders were not punQually obe [T8 
the Cavalry,” led on by the two Tribunes, made their Way between the firſt Lis Only, | 
of both Armies, when moſt hotly engaged, and placing themſelves in the firſt R is &ſtroy 
equally threw both Parties into Diſorder. From thence, they fell furiouſly on lundre, 
 Sammite Infantry, which they could not break through; the latter cloſed, A tte Inh 
„ We have ſpoken of this Law above, p. 64. of ſhould not be Maſters of more than one 5 Tag 
this Volume. It was made at the, Requeſt of Li- black Cattel, and at moſt five hundred 0 lead 
cimius Stolo and Lucius Sextus, in thè Vear of Rome and Sheep. To which Pliny adds, B.1 A. Made a 


377. S to Appian, De Bello Civuili, B. 1. after the Expulſion of the Targus n Acres 

it not only fixed Land-Eſtates to five hundred Acres, 1 to poſſeſs more than ſeren An 76 Th 
but enakted, That the moſt conſiderable Citizens Lan. n 
116 ; ip F Vol. 
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ept their Poſts, without loſing an Inch of Ground. And after this Attempt, which Year of 

oved fruitleſs, the Roman Cavalry retired thro the Spaces in the Lines, and quit- x © N E 

x che Fight. But Fabius had more Expedients than one. Reſolving to try what 8 

te could do by Artifice, ſince he could not ſueceed by Force, he had already ſent & Fazws 

or Scipio; one of his Lieutenant: Generals, and he gave him theſe Orders. Take ppp 

je Haſtati of the frſ# Legion, and detach them away from the reſt of it, without P. Preius 

the Enemy's percerving it. March them ſilently round, to the Top of the neighbour- Mos, Conſuls. 
ing Hills and come from thence, and fall on the Enemy in the Rear. Theſe Orders 1 

ere executed with Addreſs; neither the Romans nor Samnztes perceived this Mo- Liv. B. 10. 

ton; but in the mean time, the Enemy puſhed the Romans briskly. The Advan- © 14 

age they had had over the Roman Cavalry, and the Glory of having forced them 

to quit the Fight, raiſed their Courage. The firſt Line of the Conſular Army al- 

rady loſt Ground; it was fatigued, and began to give way, when Fabius ordered it 

to retire lowly, but ſtill facing the Enemy; and at length, it retreated into the 

midſt of the main Body, thro the Spaces in the ſecond Line. Then the Principes 

f which that Line conſiſted, took their turn of engaging. They were quite freſh, 

and tho' they put a Stop to the Impetuoſity of the Sammres for ſome time, yet their 

Ardour was not entirely abated. But F4bzus's Stratagem put an End to this warm 

Action, which had hitherto been to the Diſadvantage of the Romans. Whilſt the 

ſccond Line were attacking, and defending themſelves, with Courage, there ap- 

reared at a Diſtance the Enſigns of a Body of Troops, which advanced with flow 

Pace, This was the Detachment which d cipio commanded, and with which he was 

marching down from the neighbouring Mountain, and ſeemed coming to attack 

the Sarmites in the Rear. The Conſul, who firſt perceived it, becauſe he expected 

it, cried out, What unexpeted good Fortune! I ſee yonder my Collegue Decius's Ar- 

m) drawing near to us; and the General's Words were carried thro” all Parts of the 

Ronan Army. They paſſed from Legion to Legion, and were heard in the Enemy's 

Battalions ; and as they gave new Life and Vigour to the Romans, ſo they filled 

the Samnites with Terror and Diſcouragement. They were tired with fighting, were 

afraid of having another Conſular Army upon them, and therefore ſoon reſolved 

what to do. They diſperſed, without waiting for Orders from their Generals, and 

ſought to ſecure themſelves by Flight. Which indeed they did; for the Slaughter 

was not great, after the Defeat; the Enemy left only three thouſand four hundred 

Men dead upon the Plain; which was an inconſiderable Loſs for ſo great a Vic- 

tory. But the Romans in ſome meaſure made themſelves amends for having ſlain 

1 {mall a Number, by the Colours they took, which were no leſs than twenty 

three. | RY 

Suck was the Succeſs of a Battel, in which only Decius's Name was made uſe 

of; and yet he may be ſaid to have contribured ſomething towards it. The Apu- 

hens were to have joined the Sammites, before the Action; but Decius prevented 

it, at a time when they were marching towards them with great Expedition. He Ziv. B. 10. 

eme up with them at Maleventum ; and brought them to a Battel, which ended in © “ 

a Rout. They fled very faſt, and thereby ſaved the ſhedding of much Blood; for 

they loſt but two thouſand Men. After this, Decius entered Samnium trium- 

phantly; and it is incredible, what Devaſtations the two Conſular Armies made, for 

ive Months together, in a Country, which had been in a flouriſhing Condition, 

during a pretty long Interval of Peace. The two Conſuls divided it between them, 

and leparating, each ravaged his Part of it. Decius changed his Camp forty five 

mes, and Fabius fourſcore and fix. By this means, the Fields were all laid waſte, 

one after another; and every new Encampment ſerved to facilitate the carrying off 

the Booty from the neighbouring Lands. But Fabius was not content with pillaging 

only, he likewiſe took the City of 76 Cimetra, which was perhaps then ſo utterly 

eltroyed, that the very Memory of it was entirely aboliſhed. Two thouſand four 

Treg Priſoners were taken in theſe Expeditions, and four hundred and thirry of 

© Inhabitants, who were found under Arms, were put to the Sword. — _ 

b THz End of the Campaign, and the Approach of the Time for the Comitia for 

1. recalled Fabius to Rome. He found that Appius Claudius had not only 

ade an Intereſt to be elected Conſul, the next Year; but being both ambitious, and 

e of Cuncrrs and Cimetria, which we find in ſome Editions of Livy, are as little 

oL. II. ä r | a pro- 
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again wholly to the Patricians; and his Artifice to bring this to bear, was 


creaſed it; and he therefore reſolved to get him choſen his Collegue. 


it the laſt Year, with more Force and Energy than before. 
the Nobility in vain ſurrounded him, encompaſſed the Tribunal en which he ſit 
and conjured him, To take the Conſulſhip out of thoſe vulgar Hands, whit g 


honoured it, and reſtore this firſt Office in the State, and the whole Patrician 3 
to their ancient Luſtre. Fabius proclaimed Silence, and appeaſed the paſſing, 


Were the 


Men who beſet him, with theſe Words. Queſtion, Whether 1 ſooul g 


prove of the Election of any other Patrician than myſelf, I would readily del: | 


the Affirmative, in caſe he was nominated by the Suffrages of the People. By 


ſuffer myſelf to be elected contrary to Law, in the Comitia in which I priji, 


to give the Republick a pernicious Precedent. This Fabius ſaid with fo decifhe 
Air; that the Centuries which were yet to give their Suffrages, thought no ny 


of him; but nominated Volumnius Violens a Plebeian to be Appius Collegwe, 


the Conſulſbip, as he had already been ten Years before. 

F. XXIII. Tae Patricians ſhewed their Diſſatisfaction at Fabius's having 
fuſed the Conſulate, by their Diſcourſes. He was afraid, faid they, of bein | 
paſſed in Eloquence and Conduct by the expert Appius. But the People put 1 
natured Conſtruction upon Fabiuss Moderation and Equity. On the cont 
they rewarded his Services with a new Mark of Diſtinction which they gay li 
and which ſeemed neceflary for the publick Good. He and his Collegue In 
were nominated Proconſuls for fix Months, and ſent into Sammium, at the le 
of the fame Troops they had ſo ſucceſsfully commanded the laſt Year. So dit tl 
Republick had ſoon four Armies on foot, commanded by four Generals d 
different Characters. The Conſul Appius was in no Reputation as a Soldic, 
was better at ſpeaking, than fighting; and better underſtood, how to manage 
trigue in the City, or ſupport a Faction in the Comitia, than how to make 


Campaign, give Battel, or carry on a Siege. His Collegue Volumnius had Ta 
for War; but had little of that Wit, and Turn of Imagination, which make M 


ſhine in publick Aſſemblies, and are often uſeful even to thoſe, who are niit 
formed for War. The Proconſul Decius had a great Fund of Eloquence ji 
with the ſweeteſt Temper, and moſt engaging Diſpoſition. His Love fot | 
Country was boundleſs; this ſingle Affection was the Mainſpring, which {t 


the Powers of his great Soul at work; and he was always ready to do, or ſuff 


any thing, to promote the publick Good. As for Fabius, he was one of tht 
Heroes whom Nature is too frugal, to laviſh often on Mankind. He was an © 
lent Stateſman ; a great Commander; formed vaſt Deſigns, carried them on) 
Conſtancy, and executed them with Succeſs. In ſhort, as Equity was the 
Rule of his Conduct in Civil Affairs, ſo his Valour and Prudence always ſecul 
him Succeſs, in his military Expeditions. He may. be ſaid to have had 
— * good Qualities united in himſelf, which Heaven had ſhared among ct 
DECTUS vas the only General of the four, who had continued in Sam 
to make Head againſt the Enemy, Fabius had been obliged to come from then 
to preſide in the Comitia. He indeed loſt no time, in returning to his Army: 
the Title of Proconſul; but his Expedition brought more Advantage to the! 
publick, than Glory to himſelf. For Men of ſolid Worth, are leſs ſollicit 
about what will bring Honour to themſelves, than what will promote the Well 
of che Publick. A ſtrange kind of Commotion was raiſcd in Lucania, 


which! 
h 


% 
Q. Famvs contrived. He was ſure of being raiſed to the Conſulſbip himſelf; and * l 
the general Eſteem the People had for Fabius, and that his late Victory bat 
In order 
this, he prevailed on the Patricians unanimouſly to deſire Fabius, to cl 
his being elected. It belonged to Fabius to preſide in the Comitia; and as (6 ö 
they were aſſembled in the Campus Martius, the firſt Centuries, which chief) * | 
ſiſted of the Nobility, inſtantly choſe him Conſul, or rather appointed him to „ 
tinue in his Office, for the next Year. But Fabius, who was preſent, and diſpley 
at it, declared he never would conſent to his own Election. He again objeag;; 
Age, and the Laws; and in ſhort, urged all the other Reaſons he had brought wi 
The whole Boy g 
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Yer of a profeſſed Enemy to the Plebei ans, he had likewiſe formed a Scheme + loc 
ROM E time, not to have a Plebeian choſen for his Collegue, but to confine the Cy A 
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its to the laſt Extremity. He had already plundered the whole Country, whilſt 


ed ir, that it Was forced to quit Sanmium, and go into a kind of Baniſhment, 
into another Country. This was a deciſive Stroke; and he reaped all the Ad- 
[ntage from it, that was poſſible. As ſoon as he underſtood, that the Enemy's 
;00ps were gone, he aſſembled his own, and beſpoke them thus. y do we loſe 
ur time in running about the Fields of Samnium, and carrying on a War from 
lage to Village, which gives us more Trouble than Profit? Nobler Objects for 


in? Me can do it without Oppoſition. This Deſign of the Proconſul being ap- 
oved of, by his Troops, (for the Form of the popular Government was kept up, 


key immediately conſented to it, and laid Siege to 77 Murgantia, a ſtrong City 
tween Bovianum and Beneventum. The Ardour which the Romans ſhewed on 
s great Expedition, is ſcarce to be imagined. | They loved their General, and 
boured to gain him Glory, with Pleaſure. But it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
kewiſe found their own Account, in the Plunder of Cities, which were much 
wore wealthy, than the Country Cottages; and they therefore were ſo vigorous, 
at they made themſelves Maſters of Murgantia, in one Day. It was taken by 


umber of two thouſand one hundred and ten. The Spoil taken in it was conſide- 
ble; and the General therefore, fearing leſt his Soldiers ſnould be overburdened 
it ſo great a Booty, and their Care of preſerving it, ſhould make them negle& 
he Service,” aſſembled them, and addreſſed himſelf to them, in this manner. 


| the pillaging of one City. Extend your Hopes beyond the taking of Murgantia. 
the Cities in Samnium wzll ſoon fall a Prey to your Valour, which has already 
wt our Enemies to Flight, and which ought to exert itſelſ in making the beſt uſe 
| their Retreat. Don't therefore loſe time about a few trifling Moveables, which the 
wht of Mar has given you, and with which you overload yourſetves. Sell theſe 
wileſome Spoils, and draw all the Merchants of the neighbouring Places after 
Army, in hopes of Gain. I will take care you ſball ſoon haue new Merchan- 
tt to expoſe to Sale.” Romulea 78, 4 City leſs difficult to be taken, and more 
kunt, than Murgantia, is in this Neighbourhood ; and the Plunder of it Gall 


Soldiers ſold their Effects, and carried nothing with them but the Money they 
MMuced. Romulea was now their Point in View, and they earneſtly deſired leave 
March thither. When they came, they did not beſiege it in Form: they nei- 
* uſed Ram, or Ballita, againſt it; their Scaling-Ladders were ſufficient to 
WK them Maſters of the Place. The Moment the Romans came before it, every 
e mounted the Wall directly before him; the Reſiſtance of the Beſieged was 
1; they could not repel Men determined to die, or pillage; and Romulea was 
Ka and ſacked. Two thouſand three hundred Men were killed in it; and ſix 
Wand made Priſoners of War. All the Booty was fold by the General's Order, 
Uthe Roman Army marched without delay to Ferentinum, a City of the Hernici, 
in the Poſſeſſion ef the Samnites. This was one of thoſe Places which were 
cally to be taken by Aſſault. It was defended by good Rampatts, and ſitu- 
non an Eminence, and was not to be ſubdued without great Danger, and the 
a vigorous Efforts. But is any thing impoſſible to brave Men, animated by the 


4 We have no Footſteps left of Murgantia; but thors, Romuls, was 4 City which belonged to the 
u think it was the ſame City which is now call- Hirpini, who were Samnizes both by Inclination 
ne, in the County of Moliſa, a Province of and Extraction. It ſtood on the Apemmines, and was 
5 en of Naples. | the ſame City which is now called Biſaccia, and is 
" Wea, or according to ſome ancient Au- a Biſhoprick. - Mit 


4 Hopes 


he Exerciſe of our Valour preſent themſelves to us. We have now no Army of 
ts Enemy to fear in all Samnium. Why don't we then ſet about taking their Ci- 


ithe Camp, and the Reſolutions of the Generals communicated to the Armies) 
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deen began by the vileſt, and meaneſt of the People; and Fabius aimed at no- Year of 
ning more in his Procanſulate, than keeping the Lucani in Awe, and hindering R O M E 
| em from joining the Samnires. But Decius, who had not left his Army, either CCCCLYIL. 
the end of his Conſulſbip, or ſince he received his Commiſſion to command it ArewsCu.tv- 
u Months longer as Proconſul, had taken this Opportunity of puſhing the Sam- pus Cæcus, 


L. VoluuN I- 
us FLAMMa. 


ſult, and all thoſe who were found under Arms were made Priſoners, to the 


- Enemy's Army durſt not face him, and give Battel; and in ſhort, had ſo har- Lions 


onſuls. 


ant pretend, Fellow Soldiers, ſo far to limit your Good. fortune, as to confine it | 


Wfurniſh you with new Merchandizes. This Advice was univerſally followed, all Lis. iti. 
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Year of Hopes of Gain? Ferentinum was taken by Affault, and plundered: and abo 
ROM E three thouſand Men were killed upon the Ramparts, who made a very deſper ut 
CCCCLVIE Hefence. Thus Sammium was reduced to the laſt Extremity; and to complete yp 
ArervsC:.av- Miſery, the new Conſul Volumnius was marching thither with another Arm 4 
ps Cacus, two Legions, and fifteen hundred Auxiliaries. Some Hiſtorians indeed make ks 
L. Voruunt ſhare the Glory of the Proconſul, and aſcribe a Part of Deciuss Conqueſs in 
Viorzus, him. But be that as 79 it will, it is at leaſt certain, that the War with the * 


Conſuls. nites fell by lot to Volumnius, and that with the Hetrurians to his Collegue 4p. 


ius. 
Liv. B. 10. 4 F. XXIV. AND indeed, the Storm began already to gather on that Side. The 
6. 18. Hetrurians had received the fugitive Samnites, whom Decius had forced to fly the; 


native Country ; their Fear had driven them thro'different Nations, by different Ways; | 
and after they had paſſed the Tyber, they had fallen down upon Hetruria. Wy. 
they came thither, they deſired a Diet of the chief Hetrurian Lucumonies might be 
called; which was granted. One Gellzus Egnatius was at the Head of the Sayy;; 
Army, and he, without doubt, was their Speaker, in the Hetrurian Aſſembly, jp, 
are now come, ſaid he, even into your Dominions, to requeſt the Alliance we hay ll 
long deſired. What endleſs Wars have we had to maintain, with the ambitions No. 
mans? During theſe many Tears, that we have declared ourſelues their Enemies; 
we have tried all poſſible Means to preſerve ourſelves, and prevent our ſinking in- 
der their Arms. War, Peace, Truces, Alliances, have all been tried, and all 111 
purpoſe. War has ruined us; Peace has not freed us uu our Toke ; Truces have 
not diſſipated our Fears; nor have we gained any thing by our Alliances with the Ro. 
mans; but have been thereby reduced to a moſt ſhameful Slavery. Hence our frequet 
Changes and Inſurrections. What remains then, but to have Recourſe to Hetluris, 
the moſt flouriſhing Country in Italy? Jou abound with Arms, Soldiers, Officers, and 
Money. Tour Neighbours the Gauls are Men born and bred in War. Their natura 
Courage will alſo be improved, when regulated by Art, and modelled by good Exan. 
ples. They will remember, that they brought the imperious Republick to the Brink 
of Deſtruction, and forced Rome to ranſom herſelf with Money. As for you, He. 
trurians, what hinders you from reviving the happy Days of Porſenna! In the time 
of this brave Lucumo, the Roman Republick was ſbut up within narrow Bunds, 
The Tyber was formerly her Barrier, and bounded her Dominion. The Romans be- 
ing driven back from the Country beyond the River, were ſo far from dreaming if 
aggrandizing themſelves, that they thought of nothing but ſtanding to their oun De. 
fence. Heaven offers you this happy Opportunity of recovering your ancient Paſt: 
ſions, and preſerving the reſt of Italy, from the 1 oke with which it is 
threatened. A Samnite Army is come to march under your Command. Not to jo 
any thing of its Valour and Experience, which have been tried in ſo many Wars; it 
is at leaſt ready to march, is well provided with Arms and Ammunition, and will 
carry on the Mar, at its own Expence, without being any Burden to you. Employ 
us prac, e and we will obey your Commands, ſhould they be to encamp at the fut 
of the Capitol. | | | 
7 Offers, and theſe Hopes, had a great Effect on the Minds of the Hein. 
rians. They thought this Reinforcement ſent to them by Heaven, at a time when 
they had not expected it, and had determined to oppoſe the Romans without i. 
Thoſe Lucumonies therefore which had not reſolved on War, now joined thoſe 
who had declared for it; and all Hetruria was in a Flame. The Deſire of fit 
ing ſeized even thoſe who lived on the Confines of Umbria; and Endeavours Welt 
already made to gain the Gauls by Money, and draw them into the League. Thee 
Motions therefore, Accounts of which were brought to Nome, obliged the Senate 
to diſpatch away the Conſul Appius, to the Province allotted him, without Dei, 
Hetruria had fallen to his Lot; and his Collegue was already in Samnium. He march ; 
thither in all Haſte, with an Army conſiſting of two Legions, and twelve thouſal 
Auxiliaries, that is, about twenty three thouſand Men; and he came and poſted wy 


79 Livy ſays, That ſome ancient Annals gave rentinum. As for Decius, they left him tbe Yo! 
Fabius alone, almoſt all the Glory of the Expedition, of having taken the City of Mur gantia 51 antage 
which Decius had finiſhed inſt the Sammites, with Others, whom Livy quotes, aſcribe the Adv # 
i much Succeſs ; adding, That the Republick was = over the Samnites this Year, do 


indebted to him for the taking of Romnlea and F- ful. (elf 


4 
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F r ß. thah Yeu of 
either his Reputation, or his Ability, had terrified them; but nevertheleſs, ſome of . 1 
me Cantons of Hetruria ſuſpended their Heſtilities, more out of Dread of the 8 
r r in mlanfl Arie. 
light Actions. He neither underſtood how to time a Battel well, or to chuſe hi „ e 
(round: and the little Advantages gained by the Enemy, increaſed their Confi” us Fiamma 
dence, and made them promiſe themſelves certain Victory, in 'Aa general Action. 8 

in ſhort, things vero coe to that pals, that the Soldiers fuſpctted the Conſul, and tge 
(mul was jcalous of his Soldiers; and in this Extremity, Appius is ſaid * (for the 1 8 
fact is not abſolutely certain, though it be very probable) to have Written to his 7,4; apud Li. 
Collegue; to leave Saymmm immediately, and fly to his Aſſiſtance. Volumnius viun. 

vas then buſy, in coſſtinuing the Devaſtations the Proconſul Decius had begun, in 

the Country of the Samnites and had already taken three Caſtles, in which he 

had killed about three thouſand Men, and made fifteen hundred Priſoners. But 

won Lppins's Letter, his generous Collegne put a ſtop to his Exploits ;* haſtened to 
een eee eee tor THY "Rane, eee 

W nd ae Lan. e e e 91s e 91907 3 ant 


. 1 
1 - * 
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Wx Volumnius arrived at the Roman Camp, the "Troops, and their General, 
received him in a very different manner. The Soldiers received him with Shouts, 
nd extraordinary Acclamations; but Appius ſeemed ſurprized to ſee him. If in- 
{ed he had ſent for his Collegue, it was very ungrateful to give him ſo ill a Re- 
cption; but if the Letter Volunmius pretended to have received, was falſe, or 
forged,” Appius had reaſon to ſhew ſome Uneaſineſs. But however that were, the 
odd Temper of Appius gave the Publick room to believe, That he had written to 
Volumnius, when he thought himſelf in Danger; and That he was afterwards 
thamed of having diſcovered, how much he wanted Aſſiſtance. Appius was proud, 
contempruous, and an Enemy to the Plebeſans; and would ſearce vouchſafe to ſa- | 
ute his Collegue. Mell, Sir, faid he to hitn; how ſtand Matters in Samnium ? Ziv. B. 10. 
What: has induced” you to leave the Prove alhited'you? All is well, replied 1. 
Vlumnins'; and my only Motive to come from thence, was à Letter I received as 
m po. If it 'be forged, and ny Preſence here is not neceſſary, I will be gone 
uith my Troops this Inſtant. Go they, replied Appius, no body wants you here. 
It is not very handſome for you; uo can ſcarce maintain yourſelf in your qun 
Pot, to march elſewhere, in order Jo guin the Reputation of having aſſiſted others. 
It is mighty well, anſwered Volummius; but I had rather be reproached, with bav- 
ig been too haſty” in my March, upon falſe Advice ; than with having ſuffered He- 
turia to want à ſecond Conſular Army. It is indeed ſurprizing, that nothing was 
lid about diſcovering the Author of this forged Letter; nor can it be ſuppoſed, 
that Appius, who was ſo well verſed in Proſecutions, would have ſuffered ſo hei- 
nous an Offence: againſt the publick Good, and ſo derogatory of his own Honour, 
o have eſcaped unpuniſhed, if it had not been genuine,” But ſuch is the Weak- 
tels of Men of little Merit: when they want Aſſiſtance, ' they are glad to get it at 
ay rate; and when they have received it, they become Enemies to thoſe who gave 
l. To do them Service, is to caſt ſuch a Reproach upon them, as their Pride will 
not ſuffer them to forgive. = I ks a Bu 
Arrxn this private Interview, the Conſuls appeared in publick, and were imme- 
Utely ſurrounded with the Lieutenant - Generals, and Tribynes, of both Armies. 
dome applied themſelves to Appius, and endeavoured to convince him, that he 
dught not to reject the Aſſiſtance of a Collegue, who voluntarily came to offer 
his Service; and whom he ought to have ſent a great way for, in caſe he had 
ut come to his Camp. Others followed Volunmiur, and intreated him, not to 
tefuſe his Aſſiſtance, when the eommon Cauſe called for it: and the greateſt Part 
"7c for forcibly oppoſing Valumnius's Departure, and for ſtopping him whether he 
would, or not, What, ſaid they to him, ſball we ſuffer « Miſunderſffanding between 
„% Conſuls to prev fl to the Republick ?. Me are dof rea the" Battel; 
"4 if. Matters ſhould ſucceed ill with us, to dhe 910 ii be impured 4: Will it be 
— 72 ed, whether, Appius treated pon with' Arrogance,” or nr? No; the Publick 
Fang, e the , ee of the Bartel, and impute it to yaur 100 haſty Re- 
ms. Tou ſoy, Appius drives you away. We. graut it; our the Republick 
0 This you-may fee, by the Defires and Suffrages of the Army- 
— 


flay. 


v-; — 


they were thus diſcourſing, che Officers led on the Conſuls inſenſibly to th 
exe the Soldiers uſed to be convened, to be harangued q Ky 


bled together. There the Conſuls opened their Com. 
at. large, than they had done in their 


Vear of As |: 
R N Part of the Camp, wh 
CCOCLYH, they j found, { them 1 aſſem 
Fer Blaints againſt one another, more 
onverſation; and. as, 
quence,..and ſurpaſſed; him 
cd him for it. er). 


ius could ſcarce 


Velummius had the beſt Cauſe, he defended it with Fl 
ſelf: for he was not born an Orator. But Appius ral. 
naerful indeed ! ſaid he, I have made. 8 dumb Man ſpy, 


Us FLA % 
Viorzus, Ii 


mut, vn mag in run learn of 
truction, with ibis afference, that 
nc, than woat, N 


le Importance 10 
attel. We. bave Wars 


mand. At t 
The uniyerſal cry Was, 7 2rs 
er, without ſeparating. 
lied Volumnius, when repreſente 


private 


en his Mouth, all the time of our fie Conſullnip, . 

hs of. the_ſecond 3, but now he is become eloquent. I bat a prodęim Wil **" 

wrought in him; I, you have taught me to ſpeak, replied Vom. 6 

| me how to fight. There is Infiruttion for 1, Wl = i 

ce, that: ruhat I have to teach po, is of much grew, Will bee 

have learnt from you... In our preſent Situation, it i; o let 

e alli ta talk well ; the Buſmeſs.ts, to know. how to condug g 4 

ta carry on in two Places, Samnium, and Hetruria: J) *= 

fake Jer Choice. It is indifferent io ne, in which Province I an. wits 

heſe Words there was immediately but one Voice, and one Opinion. or [gn 

is: the proper Place far the tus Conſuls to make If by 

¶ have, then miſunderſtaod the Intention of the Tn, l. 

"OHH ber | to me by my Collegue ; and teſt T ſhould be guilty i , 

& ſecond Miſtake, if, noi will have. me t arm here, ſpew it by your Shouts. ln. i 2 
tantly; the Army made a general Shout, which was heard in the Enemy's Camp; — 
and this loud Acclamation haſtened a. Battel. The Hetrurians and Sammites, wio i ©" 
were then united in the ſame Camp, took their Arms; and the Hetrurian Army pe 
marched: firſt out of the Camp 3. becauſe Egnatius the Samnite General was then mo be 
out a forraging, at the Head of | ſome. of his Cohorts. During his Abſence, his cannot 
Troops, tho deprived of their Commander, marched into the Plain, but came lt Wi 1”; 


the Creatures .of their who love to amuſe themſelves with the Dr 


ion chan very diſficult to diſtinguiſh them on Meas. 


-A Name of 8 
this Goddeſs the ſame Qualities, and ohen f 
Symbols, as Palla. We find them bo 
1 Lance; ſo that 


me. Appins .Clandins Cecns, who in the 


— 
„ 


made it 


ii; Engagement with the Herrwrians, made this Vow 
to build. a Temple to Bellona, afterwards performed 
: This Temple was built by bis Orders, beyond 
de Walls, near The Circus Flaminins, without The 
Cute Carmentalis. After it was finiſhed, he hung 
gp in it the Bucklers and Images of his Forefathers ; 
nd inſcribed on the Walls of it, all the Titles of 
Honour, which had been” beſtowed on his Anceſ- 
ors, | Pliny the' Naturaliſt indeed, from whom we 
we taken this Account, makes another Appius Clan- 
ls, who. was Conſul with Gains Servilins, after 
the Fxpulfion of the Targuint, the Founder of the 
Temple of Bellona: but it is plain, that here is a 
Miſtake crept into the Text, through the Negligence, 
or Ignorance, of the Copyiſts. They make him ſay, 
B. 35. c. 3. that one Appizs Claudius cauſed the Arms 
of his Anceſtors to be hung up in the ſame Tem- 
le, Srorum vero Clypeos in ſacro, vel publico pri- 
dam dicare, Ne inſtituit Appius Claudius, qui 
Conſul cum Servilio fuit, anno arbis 289. Poſeir 
ain in Bellone Made Majores ſnos, placuitque in 
excel pectari & titulos honorum legi. How could 
Srulius's Collegue hang up the Bucklers and Ima- 
xs of his Anceſtors, in a Temple of Bellona, in 
the Year 259, when that Temple was not built till 


canot without Injuſtice be imputed to. an Author, 
{ learned as Pliny was, in the Hiſtory of his Na- 
ton. Donatus the Jeſuit, and after him Nardius, 
diſcovered the Miſtake | we complain of. They 
hne both, in their Deſcriptions of ancient Rome, 
rellored the Paſſage entire. They have very juſt- 
hput Appius Claudius Cæcus the Collegue of Vo- 
lie, in the Text, inſtead of the other Appius 
Cladint, the Collegue of Servilius, who lived 
long before him here mentioned. Inſtead therefore 
ah pins Claudius qui Conſul: cum Servilio fuit 
aw arbis 259; we ought to read, Appius Claudius 
1 ny an cum Volumnio fuit, anno urbis 457. And 
al it ſhon1d be thought, that we found this Correc- 
ton upon ConjeQure- only, we ſhall add, that we 


— V's A o 3 * 


pites the founding of the R of Bellona, to Ap- 
, ſurnamed Cæcut; and ſays it was the ſame 
Ma, who by the Force of his Eloquence, diſſua- 
& the Romavs from accepting the Peace Pyrrhus 

offered them. | 
This Temple was built without the City; becauſe 
aq ny Superior of that time, which made 
i Feople afraid of having any Commerce with a 
Hodel, who delighted in Slaughter and Trouble. 
wy were apprehenſive, that if they received her 
eftivelyin ome, Diſſentions and Quarrels would 
ir the City with her. She was thought a dange- 
. eighbour, in a City, whoſe Safety and In- 
dale depended on the Union of all its Inhabitants. 
7 tneſe Reaſons, the Romans, in Conformity to 
1 Keligion and Rites of the ancient Hetruriant, 
Ul thoſe Divinities without the Compaſs of 
* which made themſelves formidable by their 
. 1 to hurt Mankind. Nevertheleſs, this Cuſtom 
hot long ſubſiſt. We ſhall ſoon ſee Altars ereQ- 
un Rome, to the ſanguinary and miſchievous Gods. 
* return to the Temple of Bellona, the Senate 
0 aſſemble in it, to give Audience to foreign 


' * | 3 who claimed the Honours 

„ 

Wg the Republick had extended her Frontiers 

anch of late Distance of de Places, and the 

daten of long Journeys, which are often incon- 

n and hazardous, hindered her from ſending 
S I 


are 


collegue, both in Bravery, and Conduct. 
his whole Buſineſs, to excite them ſo to exert themſelves, that the fi 
Advantage might be gained, where he commanded; and the Enemy wer 


mo hundred Vears after? Such an Anachroniſm 


ine Ovid's Authority for it. He, Faſt. B. 6. im 


ndaſſadors, who lodged without the City; and to | 
ple, in making them believe, 
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den, full of Confidence in the Protection he implored, he almoſt equalled his Vear of 


rc a ROME 
He inſpired his Men with Ardour, = CCECLVIL. 


e imme Arrwaerau- 
pius Cacus, 

6 . L. VoLumx1- 
Feciales to declare War with her Enemies: and then vs FLAA 
near the VioLens, 
arble Pillar, which Conſuls. 


diately 
ſhe contented herſelf, with only erectin 
Temple of Bellona, a little 
Was for that reaſon called Columna Bellica. To this 
Pillar the Coxſul, and a Fecialis attending him, came 
with great Ceremony; and after he had pronounced 
a certain Form of Words, he raiſed up a Pike to 
the 3, of the Pillar ; or, according to others, 
threw a Dart towards that Part of the World, where 
the Provinces lay, which the Romans reſolved to en- 
ter Sword in hand. 'This firſt AQ, or rather Ap- 
pearance of an AQ, of Hoſtility, was deemed a De- 
claration: of War made in the Name of the People 
and the Senate. We have Servizs's Teſtimony for 
this, in his Comment on theſe Words of the ninth 
Eneid; EY | CES | 
Et Faculum tntorquens emittit in anras 
Principium Pugnæ, &.. 5 


He ſays, that the Romans, when they were ready 
to take Arms againſt Pyrrbus, ſeized one of his 


Soldiers, made him fit down in The Circus Flam: 


nius, near the Pillar of Bellona; and by a Fecialit 
formally proclaimed War with him, as if he had 
repreſented all his Nation. They-perſuaded them- 
ſelves, that by this Ceremony, they diſcharged the 
Duty of Juſtice, and fulfilled the Laws of Na- 
ma, concerning the Formalities to be obſerved, be- 
fore an open Rupture. Feſtas mentions the Pillar 
and Ceremony in theſe Words. Bellona dicitur 
Dea Bellorum, ante cujus Templum erat columella quæ 
bellica vocabatur, ſupra, quam haſtam jaciebant, cum 
bellum indicebatur. Vidor alſo, in his Deſcription 


of Rome, gives us much the ſame Account of it; 


Edges Bellone verſus Portam Carmentalem. Ante 
hanc adem columna index belli ferendi : and Ovid 
has not omitted this Cuſtom, in the ſixth Book of 
his Faſti. Some Authors ſay, that agreeably to this 
Cuſtom, the Roman Armies, before they took the 


Field, preſented themſelves before this Pillar in a 


fighting Poſture, and with their Darts levelled to- 
wards the Enemy's Country. + 
The Miniſters conſecrated to the Worſhip of Bel- 
lona, under the Name of Bellonarii, generally con- 
fined themſelves to the Temples of the Goddeſs. 
They there affected frantick Tranſports, which th 
made paſs for a prophetick Enthuſiaſm. In theſe 
mad Fits they armed themſelves with Daggers, cut 
themſelves in all Parts of their Bodies; catched the 
Blood which flowed from their Wounds in a Pa- 


tera, and offered it up to Bellona, by way of Liba- 


tion. To which Tertallias adds, ch. 9. of his Apo- 
logy for the Cbriſtiaut, that they diſtributed a Part 
of this Blood, to thoſe who were initiated in their 
Myſteries. After this cruel Operation, as if they had 
been intoxicated all on a ſudden with ſome divine 
Vapour, their Looks grew wild, a ſudden Trem- 
bling ſeized them in all Parts of their Bodies, and 
they made the Temple ring with their Howlings. 
By theſe forced Agitations, and hideous. Contor- 
tions, the pas on the ſimple People, who took 
them for Prophets; and as they were perſu that 
theſe Impoſtors were poſſeſſed by the Spirit of the 
Goddeſs, the broken Words they pronounced in 
theſe violent Agitations, paſſed for 1. many Ora- 
cles. Thus they firſt impoſed on. the 1 Peo- 
wy | e 
into the Secrets of Futurity : and then intimidated 
thoſe who were preſent, with Predictions of War, 
Famine, and the like Diſaſters. "Theſe mad Fel- 


lows endeavoured to give a viſible Repreſentation of 


the flery and turbulent Temper of their ſuppolſec 
Goddeſs; by theſe affected and firwge fahre, 
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ven of diately overpowered, and put to fight. Hoh coild: they refiſt vo Conſular 1, 


RON E mies, who had been but little ſuperlor to one? They were #epulſed, and drive 
Oer VI. pack fighting to their Camp; and then Egnatiur apprared with His Coborts, which 
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N he led back from foraging. Hls Preſence revived the Courage of tie Vanqui 
b . and they rallied, and ſuſtained the Attacks of the Romans for ſome time longer, 

5 tx 0] but the ſecond Defeat ſoon followed the firſt. So that the Conquerots had * 

Vierne, thing to do, but to make themſelves Maſters of the Camp; hich they attack 

Conf upon the Spot. Pumint advanced with his Troops towards the Rampart, will 
Appins Was encouraging his Soldiers, inceſſantly repeating the Name of Bell 
At length, after filling che Ditch; the Romans climbed up Nr g, 3 the Camo 
Was taken and pillaged, and all the Booty given to the Soldiers. The Enemy i 
ſeven: thonſand three hundred Men dead upon the Place, and. io thouſand one 
hundred of them were made Priſoners of War. It is not to be denied, but 4% 
dere i bod Part in this'glotious Action ; aud ic mult'be granted, that if kc 


ſpired Falummius with, Eloquence, Volumnius inſpired him wir Courage. 

n F. XXV. Ax now, their having reaped an equal Share of Glory, united the tyo 
Conſuls, whom Jealouſy had divided. They agreed to act jointly, and employ al 
the Forces of Rome againſt Hetruria; but an unexpected Event called back Yum. 

nius to his Province, It is indeed ſcarce credible, that the Sammites ſhould be te | 
to raiſe new. Forces, and ſend them into the Roman Territory, after they had ben | 
| fo much exhauſted:. But nevertheleſs, it is certain, they did levy. new Troops, which 

Liv. B. 10. took theit March thro the 79 Territory of Veſtia, in order to paſs into Campaiy, 


c. 20. which then belonged tb the Romans. They facked this fine Country with the mor - 
Eaſe, becauſe the Commiſſions of Fabius and Decius were ready to expire; and I 
ianinius therefore haſtened to ſuccour the Campani. During his March, Rome wy 
ſeized With a Pannick, as uſual, upon the firſt News of this new Enterprize of the 
Sanmites: And her Terror was increaſed, upon Reports, That ſince the Depatur 
of Yolunmius, Hetruria had recovered her Courage; That the Lucumonies wer 
going to unite; That the General of the Samniter was preparing for new Bate; 

That the Umbri had Thoughts of deſerting the Cauſe of Rome; and That the Cab 
wete earneſtly preſſed to declare againſt her. . Theſe Accounts intimidated the enz. 
tors, ho ordered a general Suſpenſion! of all Civil Affairs. The Courts of fi 
were ſhut up; and the Citizens were wholly employed in making new Preparaions 
for the War. P. Sempronius, the Prætor who commanded in the City, made a er- 
traordinaty Levy of 1 5 there; The young Citizens, and Perſons of free Con 
dition, were gat the only People inliſted; the military Oaths were adminiſtted eyen 
to old Men, of whom ſeveral: Manipuli were raiſed, and to the Sons *9 of Fri 
nen: Which. done, the next Buſineſs was to" fortify the City, and ſtore it vit 
Proviſions. During theſe Alarms, Yolumnius advanced gradually towards (am- 
via; and was no ſooner entered thoſe fine Plains, at the Foot of Mount Maſcus, 
ee eee eee e ee een 3 a 

This was the Phapaticiſin, for which the Pagans re- rence of theſe Roads is viſible, by a Caſt of the 
vexenced the Pricits of Bellowa, who were therefore Eye on the Map. But theſe new Troops were net 
called Favaticr, by way. of Diſtinction, al in- ther numerous, nor ſtrong enough, to dare attempt 
ned:-Perfons, "who did nothing, but what the Di- to paſs through the Country of the Yol, ind 4 
Vine Spirit moved them to. "The Ancients call them ranci. They would have run great in 
r.4. Sed Province, where the greateſt Part of the [nhabitalts 
he three were Romans. And as the Samnites found tim 
AYE ENSTaVEN, to their Safety, not tg go far from their Frontiers, © 
ons th 1 Q om 06 ©© | Combanth ß nen 4 won oj 4 
cir” Attinde Ade firſt $0 We have often obſerved already, dra 
4:36 | | 

177 25 | | th od and third, ſtands and only ſuch of. theſe, as were of the five fi 


15 
1 Y er, give VINTUS, Cæci- mitted into them. The Capite-cenſi, and Frutti 
were generally excluded; only in,great * 
cies, bath they, 808 the Freed»-men, and Slaves, - 
admitted. ut the latter had their Liber 
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iſequently” was nearer Sammium. ted time, cduld, in their turns, enjoy onours, ® 
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prey; and then to return hither, to complete the Devaſtation of our Houſes and E- 
ies. The Ruin of ſo many poor Allies affected the Conſul; but tho he believed 


frances of the Condition of the Enemy. In order thereto, he ſent out ſome Horſe n 
o make Diſcoveries; with Orders, to bring him all the Samnites they found diſ- 
erſed about the Country to plunder. He examined the Priſoners himſelf, and 
vas by them informed, That the Enemy was encamped on the Banks of the Ful. 
uus; and That they were to march away from thence, in the middle of the Night 
following, in order to return to Samnium. Upon this Intelligence, Volumnius 
took his Meaſures like a skilful Commander. He advanced with his Troops ſo 
near the Enemy, as to be able to watch their Motions, but not near enough to be 
diſcovered by them. Before Day, he renewed his March; and drawing near the 
imite Camp, he ordered ſome of his Soldiers, who underſtood the Oſcian Lan- 
guage, which was ſpoken in Samnium, to enter it. Theſe Spies, who were not 
liſcoyered in the Night, and in the Hurry of decamping, brought the Conſul word, 
That the firſt Battalions were already gone; That the greateſt part of the Army had 
nad aſide their Arms; That the Booty, and its Guard, were defenceleſs, and in a 
manner without Commanders; That they were for the moſt part a Company of 
contemptible Wretches, who were very intent upon preſerving their Rapines, and had 
little Reſolurion to fight ; and laſtly, who had ſcarce any good Underſtanding among 
one another, or Deference for their Leaders. Volumnius therefore thought this the 
critical Time to begin the Attack, for the Day appeared; and he fell unexpectedly on 
the advanced Guard, which was not prepared even for its own Defence. Some 
of the Sarmnites were armed; others were not. The latter haſtened their Pace, 
and drove thoſe who had the Booty, before them; the former deliberated, whether 
it were beſt for them to return to the Camp, or advance; and whilſt they were 
heſitating, and conſulting what to do, the Romans fell upon them, and cut them 
in pieces. After this, the Conſul marched his Army towards the Camp, to beſiege 
it; and it was no ſooner attacked but taken. The Romans were already upon the 
Rampart ; every thing was already in Confuſion, and the Slaughter begun in the 
Enemy's Trenches, when the Campani, whom the Sammztes had taken Priſoners, 
increaſed the Tumult, and favoured the Romans. The firſt of theſe Captives who 
droke their Chains, delivered their Companions, and all together ſeized the Arms, 
tied up in Bundles, which they readily found, and made uſe of them for their own 
Deliverance. Theſe deſperate Men made a greatet Slaughter in the Center of their 
Camp, than the Romans did in the Battel; and they made a bold Attempt, which 
ud them much Honour. They ſurrounded Minatius Stajus, one of the Chiefs of 
the hamnites, as he was riding thro the Ranks of his Army; diſperſed his Guard, 
ſed him, and brought him to the Conſul. In the mean time, the Advanced- 
Guard, which the Romans had only in part defeated, returned to the Camp to de- 
fend it, and upon their Arrival, the Battel became more bloody than before; but 
his Ardour was ſoon abated- The Romans killed about ſix thouſand Sammztes in 
the Action, and took two thouſand five hundred Priſoners, among whom were 
four Tribunes. They had the Pleaſure of taking thirty Colours from the Enemy; 
and the much greater Satisfaction of having broken off the Chains of ſeven thou- 
land four hundred Campani, who were ready to be condemned to Slavery. All 
| the Booty the Sammites had taken in Campania, being alſo recovered, the Inhabi- 
ants of the pillaged Places were aſſembled, and as every one knew his own Ef- 
=, they were reſtored to him. - Thoſe Goods which were not owned in a cer- 
15 ume, were diſtributed among the Roman Soldiers; who, by the General's Or- 
er, ſold them, leſt they ſhould be too much incumbered with them. 
Dh News of this complete Victory calmed' the Minds of the People in Rome z 
publick Supphcations 5: were there ordered to be offered up, in the Name, and 
bt Tbeſe publick Prayerp were called by the Re Bop. tos contitibis Diſtemper, er other great” CW 
. ly tf a. Het mrs Ee 
Fer. I Peale the Wrath of the Gods, or to put a I 8 the Succeſs of any Enterprize, vw 


in the Diſtri of Cale, but he was an Eye-witneſs of the terrible Ravages the Year of 

{mites had committed there. The Inhabitants informed him, that the Samnites R O M E 
were ſo loaded with Spoil, that they could ſcarce march in Order of Battel; and CCCERVIE.. 
their Deſign, ſaid they, is to march home to Samnium, 0 eaſe themſelves of their er. 
DIUS CUSs 


L. VoLumNi- 
us FLAMMA 


| the Report of the People of the Country, he was willing to get ſome further Aſ- Viorzus, 
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Year of to the Honour, of Volumnius. All the Temples were opened, and the People crow. D 


ROM E ed to them with Joy. Civil Affairs, which had been interrupted for eighteen Days ! 
CCCCLVI. ere again carried on, as uſual: And it being then taken into Conſideration, what ſe 
þ... pn would be the moſt proper Means to ſecure the Country the Sammnites had ſo latel Pr 
pius Cæcus, rayaged, from their Incurſions for the future; it was deemed proper to ſettle ty hir 
I. _ og Colonies, one at the Mouth of the Liris, called The Colony of Mimturng and lic 
* another in a City built by the Greeks, formerly called Sinope, and now 82 Sinueſh, on 

Coll. Purſuant to this Reſolution, the Tribunes of the People drew up a Law, com. WC 

manding Sempronius the Prætor, to nominate three Commiſſaries for each (oh. ſhi) 
A”, to conduct them to their reſpective Places, and diſtribute ſome Lands among piu 
them, for their Property. But it was obſerved, that the Populace were not ver Col 
fond of theſe new Settlements. They looked on this Part of Campanta, as a Coun. 45 
try infeſted with Enemies, which would oblige them to be continually under Arms bot 
and not give them time to cultivate their Lands. Inſomuch, that tho' the Lay was {0 
paſſed, it was not put in Execution till the Year following. Matters of greater In. the 
portance employed the Republick for the preſent ; not barely Reports, but certain the 
Advices, were brought, that the Hetrurians had concluded a League with the gay. nin 
nites, Umbri, and Gauls. The Armies of theſe four Nations were already aſſem. 1 
bled in two Camps; and Appius was left alone in Hetruria, to make Head again} wet 
this great Number of Enemies. 2515 ls 5 wet 
F. XXVI. In the mean while, the Time drew near for aſſembling the Comitia for Pr, 
Elections; and Appiuss Preſence being neceſſary in Hetruria, it was not thought bee! 
proper to recall him, to preſide in them. Volumnius therefore returned to Rome, mar 
held the Aſſembly in the Campus Martius, and before the Centuries entered into the Tan 
Voting-Place, he made this Harangue. I have known by Experience of what In exc 
portance the War is, with which you are threatened in Hetruria. Both Appius ad * 
myſelf together, were ſcarce | able to reſiſt the Force of the Enemies which we hal af 
pon our Hands the laſt Tear. One General was not ſufficient for ſo perilous an Un a 
dertaking. What then is to be thought of the next Campaign ? Two new Natim a4 
have already joined thoſe, which ſo much alarmed us. The Umbri, and the Gul ee 
laue joined the Samnites and Hetrurians, and the Number of your Enemies it 1 
creaſes as faft as your Glory. Conſider then the Importance of making 4 good (lui - A 
Tou muſt find aut two. Men:who are well qualified to make Head dgainſt fur tt uy 
mies. For my own part, I would, of my own Authority, nommate a Dictator, wn Wl 0 
I not perſuaded that you will. commit the Management of Affairs to none but tit 3 
greateſt Generals in Rome. Theſe Words turned all Mens Thoughts and Inclin- wy 
tions to Fabius; and it was not to be doubted but this Great Man would be u Wa 11 
nimouſly elected. The firſt Centuries had already declared in his favour, and ger the# 
him Volumnius for his Collegue; but the Difficulties he himſelf ſtarted, about bs heb 
Election, ſuſpended the voting of the laſt Centuries for ſome time. Fabius ercuſi he R 
himſelf, as he had formerly done, on account of his Age, and the Regard he hl 
for the Laws. But it was replied, That the Neceſſity of Affairs, and the una 
mous Conſent of the People, ought to make him ſacrifice his Reluctancy to tit 
Love of his Country: And he at length ſubmitted to bear the Burden which vs 
laid upon him, provided he might have his faithful Decius for his Collegue. - 
£28, laid he, is the au, Man who/con fupply the Defectt of my old Age- pr 
Proceedings in the to. Conſulſhips,: and the Cenforſhip, in which we were t ; 
legues, have ſatisfied\me that tue ſhall act᷑ with Harmony. And what Advani 10 
has not the Republick Reaſon to bxpect from thence? Men of ny Age art 11 0 
brought to :comply with the Temper of 'thoſe they don't know. But I ball fit 
the Temples were opened, and ll Orders of Men Hays Seeg of the firſt Volume, N., mace 
viſited them with great Ceremony. Theſe pompous © 95 The ancient City of Siuueſſa was 19 10 ing a 
Marches have been adopted into Chriſtianity, and one of the moſt conſiderable, in the Country o | Vin 
conſecrated in the Church of Rome, under the Name Auranci. It ſtool beyond the RiverLrt, 2 * 5 — 

ö of Proceſſion. During theſe Solemnities, the whole _ Garig/iavo, nine or ten Miles from Mints 1 W 

City rung with Joyful Acclamations.” Nothing was das now been utterly deſtroyed for ler fon Oba 
any where: heard, but Hymis fing'to-Tuſttumetits- Modern Geogtaphets think-ir yas nor fir fo madly - 
publick Rejoicings. In a word, the Courts of Jab 01 | 85. __ hure of 


: * are indeed-ſome Footſteps of a great 
W ſhut ap, and it was thought an Offence Place. 10 250 % 336 4-2 3 
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Difficulty in diſclo ing my Sentiments, and communicating my Deſigns, to a Man with Year of 
hom 1 have been ſo long acquainted. Upon this, Volumnius, who preſided in the AC K O N E 
{embly, Was, by Fabius s Demand, deprived of the Conſulſpip deſigned him; and the 90 
preference given by Fabius, to his old Collegue, was indeed a kind of Affront to ArriwsCi av- 
him. But Ambition, and Delicacy in point of Honour, then gave way to the pub- 1 ee 
ick Good. Volumnius approved of Fabins's Requeſt; and made a fine Encomium us Fraun 
on Decius, to the Centuries ; but inſiſted chiefly on the great Advantages which Violuxs, 
vould flow from the Harmony of two Generals, who were in ſuch ſtrict Friend- ful 

ſhip. Alas] added he, 70 what Dangers did the Conteſts that aroſe between Ap- 

jus and me, expoſe the Republick! And then, with the Mein and Gravity of a 

Conſul, he gave Fabius and Decius this ſerious Advice. Live together, ſaid he, in 

4 perfett good U. nderſtanding; and let Fealouſy never put you at Variance. You are 

ub Great Men; and dont make Glory to conſiſt in talking prettily. Tou know how 

to foht with your Arms, better than with your Tongues. Theſe are Men worthy of 

the Conſulſhip! As for your great Speakers, the fine Orators who are ſo learned in 
the Laws, they are only fit to reſide in the City, in the Quality of Prætor, and ad- 


bg. A... 9 


miniſter Fuſtice there. 

Tag whole Day was ſpent in Harangues, and Conferences; fo that the Elections 
were poſtponed till the next Day. Then Fabius and Decius, tho' both abſent, 
were proclaimed Conſals ; and Appius, who was then in Hetruria, was conſtituted 
Pretor. As for Volumnius, he gained more Glory in the Comitia, than if he had 
been choſen Conſul; and he was confirmed General of. the Army he had com- 
manded in Samnium, and declared Proconſul for that Province. His Commiſſion 
ran for the whole Year; and it was confirmed both by Senate and People. How- 
ever, as his Conſulſbip was not yet expired, and his Succeſſors were only appointed 
for the next Year, it was in his Time that many Prodigies appeared, which filled 
the ſuperſtitious Romans with Dread. In this Criſis of an approaching terrible War, 
the People took Notice 'of the leaſt uncommon Events, and thought them Preſages : 
and in order to avert the Scourges with which they imagined themſelves to be 
threatened, the Senate ordered Stations, in all the Temples; and they were opened, 
and frequented. The Wine and Inoenſe for the Sacrifices was paid for, out of the 
publick Treaſury; and theſe publick Acts of Devotion gave Riſe to a Quarrel be- 
tween the Roman Ladies, and occaſioned the building of a new Temple. In the 
 Ox-Market, near the Altar of Hercules, was a Temple built to the Honour of Parri- 
dan 53 Chaſtity ; and none of the Wives of the Plebeians, how illuſtrious ſoever their 
Husbands might be, were permitted to go into it, much leſs perform the Functions 
of Prieſteſſes there. Nevertheleſs, Aula Virginia, the Wife of the Conſul Yolum- 
mus, claimed a Right of aſſiſting at the Ceremonies which were there performed for 
the Patrician Ladies. She was herſelf deſcended from the greateſt of the Nobility, tho 
ſe had married a Plebeian; and as her Husband was Conſul, and ſhe was noble by Birth, 
ſhe had the Confidence, to offer herſelf, to be admitted to the fame Sacrifice, with 


ended Di- 


33 The Raman, after the Example of the Greeks, - Woman 
VO 2 


— every Attribute they conteived to belong to 
ite ſupreme ' Being, a diſtinct Divinity. They car- | 
— the Dreams of Polytheiſm ſo f, as to deify _ 
ves and Vices. Thus every thing, which ought | 
£ ave been the Object of their Imitation, or Aver- 
| Ohle became; by a ſtrange e e the 
— of their Homage, and Worſhip. Thus they 
| fg paid divine Honours to CHASTIr r. We 
gur it repreſented on feveral Medals, under the Fi- 

re of 2 Goddeſs, with this Inſcription, PUDICt- 
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Year of the Wives of the Nobles. But notwithſtanding her Husband's high Poſt, he was n the 1 
X O E to know, that ſhe had degraded herſelf by marrying into a Plebeian Family, ry 
CCECLVT. was refuſed Entrance into the Temple; and ſhe in vain urged, that being à Wes 
Avr. man of Honour, and a Patrician, ſhe had a Right, to bear her Part in the W, 
bus Cæcus, ſhip paid to Chaſtity. What, ſaid ſhe, is my Honour ſuſpected ? Was I = 5 
1. Peru born, or have 1 married two Husbands ? (Second Marriages $4 were then ſo . 
Vriotess, a Blemiſh on the Roman Women, that it excluded them the Temple of Chaſti ˖ 
Conſals. Befides, I don't at all repent of my Choice. The' Husband I have marris, FA 

been more than once deemed worthy of the bigbeſt Office in the Republict. But 

this made no Impreſſion on the Women, who were proud of not having married 
beneath themſelves; and Virginia was excluded from their religious Aſſembly 
Upon which ſhe took a Reſolution, for which the Ancients commend her. Her 
Houſe ſtood in a Street called The Long Street ; ſhe divided a Part of it from the reg 
in order to make it a Temple to Plebeian Chaſtity; and ſhe conſecrated an Altar there 
herſelf. She aſſembled the Plebeian Women of Diſtinction, which were grown very 
numerous ſince the Plebeians had been admitted into the chief Dignities; and xx 
| ter ſhe had expreſſed to them her Reſentment at the Pride of the Patrician Wo. 
men, ſhe ſaid; Me alſo will have a Temple, wherein we will hold our Aſſemblies 
to honour the Virtue which is ſo dear to us. I conſecrate this Sanctuary To vj. 
beian Chaſtity. Let us ſbew as' great an Emulation to excel the Patrician Wo- 
men in Chaſtity and Modeſty, as our Husbands do, to equal the Patrician Conſyl; 


in military Exploits. Let us ſo behave ourſelves, that the Goddeſs may be ſiny 


4 here with purer Hands than any where elſe. Ceremonies were inſtituted in thi — 
| Place, much like thoſe eſtabliſhed in the firſt Temple built to Chaſtity ; and this Rome | 
| Fervour continued for ſome time: but at length, Women of little Merit, and ton, tt 
doubtful Characters, were admitted into it; the Aſſembly ſunk into Diſgrace; * a 

and no more mention was made of Plebeian Chaſtity in Rome. 19 to the 

Ar the ſame time, ſeveral other Temples were enriched by pecuniary Mulgs gy, N 

Two Ogulnii were now Curule ¶ Aailes, and they ſhewed their Zeal for the pub nde 

lick Good, by ſearching after the Uſurers, who ruined the People, under pretence Oren, 

of doing them Service. Their Goods were confiſcated to the Uſe of the publick = , 

Treaſury, and with the Money they ſold for, were bought, a brazen Gate for the thought 

Capitol ; Silver-Plate enough for three Tables, in the Sacrifices of Jupiter a MW! the 

Statue 55 of this God, in a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, * which was erecded at oe 

* 129 3 | | | "1 dio | OT the cus 1 

84 Among the Greeks and Romans, it was thought zue contente matrimonio fuerunt, corona puliitit Rate 

diſhonourable for a Woman to marry twice. They honorabantur. Exiſtimabant enim eum precipue nu. filal w. 


Judged it to be a criminal Incontinence, and a kind tronæ fincera fide incorruptum eſſe animun, 5 nock, i 


of tacit Breach of the Promiſes made in her firſt depoſize virginitatis cubile pudicum egredi wji- Jonged | 

Marriage; and the Pagan Theology gave a great ret. Multorum matrimoniorum experientian illgi- tironed 

SanQion to this Opinion. A Woman was then zimæ cujuſdam intemperantiæ figuum eſſi credewe, brated f 

ſuppoſed accountable to the JZazes of her firſt Huſ- Above all, particular care was taken, that be Mo- Mot 

band, for the Fidelity ſhe had ſworn to him: and men who preſided at the Concluſion of Mariys, Ecrowned 

it is in this Senſe, that Virgil makes Dido the Wi- under the Name of Prouubæ, ſhould have had but but of th 

7 dow of S:ichens, ſay, in his fourth ueid, — 4 2 happy "pg 2 * ered w 

| ; ; 33 them, in favour of the Bride; and it was taken for tween th 

—— b Know F de „% Branted, that even Death itſelf would never break 10 45 

mM e * thoſe Obligations, which were entered into, unde ho dro 

Penelope in Homer, is courted by.a Crowd of Lo- the Auſpices, and with the Aſſiſtance of a Woman, burſe: 

| who had continued faithful to her firſt Promiſs. 0 drey 
1 Pronnbe, ſays 1e adbibebantur NVuptiis, que ſt malt of 
mel nuapſerant, Matrimonii perpetuitatem auſpicanes Gate 


Tertullian, B. 1 1 of his  Exhortation to Cbaſih 
makes uſe of theſe Prepoſſeſſions of the Pagars, 
decry ſecond Marriages. Monogamia apud Ethui® 
in ſummo honore eſt, ut & virginibus legitime ü. 
bentibus, wuivira pramaba adbibeatur. 
85 Plutarch tells us, in his Life of Poplicala, thit 

the Romans had, in Poplicola's time, erected on the | 
Top of the Capitol, a Statue of Jupiter drawn n 
2. Chariot by four Horſes; but it was made on 


of baked Earth. Tarpuin, ſays he, was Jet upon ve | 
the Throne, when he ordered the Temple of Jh. 96 The 
ter to be built on the Capitol; and before it = ate th 
built, he had formed a. Defign of adding to Ming, is 


. | Majeſty of it, by placing a Statue of Jupiter u 
were the Sentiments of the 2 tho” brought up 02 drawn by 2 orſes, on the Riege of 1 
in a Religion, which conſecrated Debauchery. Ar This Statue was to be made of baked Earth . 
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he Entrance into this Temple; and a 56 Bas. relief repreſenting Romulus and Re. Year of 
mus ſucking the Wolf. The latter was fixed near the 57 Ficus Ruminalis, that is, ROME 
he Place Whither, according to Tradition, the Twins were carried by the Stream, CCCCLVIL. 
ind thrown on Shore. With the ſame Money the AHailes likewiſe paved a Way ArewwsCi.cu: 
| '88 | 39 wit TIES: 0 pros Cacus 
rom The Gate 35 Gapena to the Temple of Mars, with great hard ſquate Stones, , uu 
| "7 of ins AF oy et 7 "E's 200; 3 EE, Us FLAMMA 
_ VroLENs, 


Conſuls 


te committed it to the Care of ſome Tuſcan Work- 
men of Veii; but ſoon after this, he was expelled 
Rome for his Tyranny: and by a ſudden Revolu- 
ton, the Regal Power was baniſhed, and the Go- 
remment entirely changed. Nevertheleſs, the Work- 
men, when they had formed the Chariot, put it in- 
to the Oven to bake it ; and then by a ſtrange Pro- 
dey, the dried Earth inſtead of ſhrinking, ſwelled, 

extended itſelf ſo much, that the Work could 
not be taken out whole, without beating down the 
Oyen; and even ſo, it was difficult to remove this 
great Maſs, without doing it damage. The Divi- 
ters were conſulted about this Event, which was 
thought contrary to the ordinary Courſe of Nature; 
and they thought it a Decree of Fate. The Gods, 
fad they, promiſe boundleſs Power, and the utmoſt 
Iroſperity to the People, who ſhall” keep this pre- 
cus Depoſitum in their Poſſeſſion. Upon this 
Anſmer, the Veientes did not care to deliver up their 
Work to the Romans, Their Pretence for their Re- 
ful was, that as Tarquin only had ſet them to 
Fork, it was not juſt to deprive him of what be- 
longed to him, — p 


ive it to thoſe. who had de- 
lironed him. Some Days after, the Yerientes cele- 


Jctariot-Races. The Conqueror, who had been 
Fowned as uſual, was driving his Horſes gently 
pit of the Liſts, when all on a ſudden, the Horſes, 
(Med with a ſudden Fright, held the Bitts faſt be- 
Fen their Teeth, and ran full ſpeed towards the 
Mt) of Rome. It was out of the Power of him 
Mo drove them, to ſtop thoſe fiery Animals in their 
ule; they did not regard the Voice of their Maſ- 
eb drew him, whether. he would or not, into the 
malt of the Capitol; and there overturned him near 
Cate called ever after The Gate Ratumena, from 
ie Name of Ratumenas, who was the Veian who 
2 them. The Inhabitants of Veii, adds Pla- 
"hy lurprized at this extraordinary Accident, re- 
u * Romans the Chariot, with which Zarguin 
Faced to have adorned the Capitol. Whence it 
mtural to conclude, that this Chariot of baked 


S 


„ . “ «—‚—˖» bt nm 


* Materials, and, as we conjecture, of Braſs. 
14. 28. c. 2. relates. the ſame. Story, which 
Ve here borrowed from Plutarch. 


= he Monument etected by the Æadiles to per- 
N the Memory of the traditionary Fable of the 
Fo is ſuppoſed to 
Hat Rome, in the Palace of The Conſervate- 
bs TO Account of this Fable is as fol- 
= 2 e 


r nk Where th : 4 
Vor. l. e Tyber caſt Romulus and Rhemns 


rated ſolemn Games, and exerciſed" themſelves in 


„as now changed for another of more va- 


48. tius dedicated it, according to Livy, in 
the ſame that is now to 


was a very thick Wood near the 


aſhore; and there was à Cave dug iti the Rock out 
of which flowed a plentiful Spring. This Place is 
ſaid to have been conſecrated to Pan, who had an 
Altar there. The Wood is now deſtroyed : and 
nothing remains, but the Cave out of which runs a 
Spring, which waſhes the Foot of the Hill Palati- 
nus, in the Way that leads to the Circus. Near it 
is a little Temple, and a very ancient Monument 
of Braſs, reprefenting the two Brothers under the 
Wolf, ſacking her“ The Romans, in order to per- 
petuate the Memory of their Founders, have tranſ- 
mitted this Story to us, fabulous as it is, on Mul- 
titudes of Monuments, which are ſtill in being, and 
are every day found in the Ruins of ancient Rome. 
That above is taken out of the Cabinet of Mozſ. de 
la Chauſſe. It repreſents the Shepherd Faſtalus, 
the Ficus Ruminalis, and the City of Rome, under 
the Perſon of a warlike Divinity. | | 
87 The Ficus Ruminalis, according to Pliny, was 
long held in great Veneration by the Romans. They 
called it ſo from the Latin Word Ramen, a Teat, 
which alludes. to the fabulous Story of the Wolf, 
which ſuckled Romulus and Remus, whom the Stream 
had lodged under this wild Fig-Tree. Hence came 
the Name of Ramina, which the Romans gave to 
a Divinity of their own Invention, becauſe they 
ſuppoſed ſhe took care of Children at the Breaſt: 
and under this Perſuaſion, they made Libations of 
Milk to her, at certain Seaſons of the Year. As 
to the exact Place where this Raminal Fig-tree was 
ae it is of little Importance to know it. Moſt 
riters place it in the Comitium, ſome in the Fo- 
rum Romanum, ſome near the Circus. Plutarch 
ſays it ſtood in the Place, which was long after- 
wards called Germalum, or Germanum, from the 
Term Germani, which was proper for the two 
Brothers. And in order to reconcile theſe different 
Opinions, it may be obſerved, that all theſe Places 
were ſo near one another, that the Ancients might 
very well confound them with one another, and 
not intend to be underſtood in the ſtricteſt topogra- 
P | A 31 
ds See our Remarks on The Gate Capena above, 
P-116, of this Volume, Note . 
89 Tbis Temple of Mars is the ſame the Romars 


vowed to ere& to the Honour of this military God 


Titns Quin- 
| the Year of 
Rome 367. It ſtood without the Walls, near Te 


when they were at war with the Gault. 


Cate Capena, at the begi ning of The Appian Way, 
"as We ns from 0 PEP. B. 6. ak "6 | 
Lu eaderm Marti feſta eft, quem proſpicit extra* 


* 


Appoſitum tectæ porta Capena vie. 
R 


4 After 


Year of After their Example, Alu- Perus, and Fulvius Curvus, two Plebeian Ali, 
ROM E tazed the Country- People, who fed their Flocks on the publick Lands, 5 
n triment of the Republick, which always reſerving to herſelf ſome of the 
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to the De. 


Arriuscrav- Lands, had now much encreaſed her Demeſnes; and this Tax was ſufficient to de 


viv Cacvs, fray the Expences of ſome Publick Games, and to purchaſe ſome Gold. Cu 


PS, to 


L. Woruun be uſed in the Sacrifices offered up in the Temple of Ceres. Thus we ſee, the 


us FLaMMa 
V1oLENS, - 


Conſuls. 


Vear of | 
ROM E upon their Conſulſbips; the former the fifth, the latter the fourth time. 


Romans inſenſibly introduced Luxury, in Matters of Religion at leaſt, ſince their 

late Conqueſts; and their primitive Simplicity began to diſappear. 
F. XXVII. At length, the Time came for Q. Fabius and P. Decius to enter 

It was in. 


CCCCLVII. deed cuſtomary for the new Conſuls to caſt Lots fr their reſpective Provinces, 
Trans but it was now natural engugh to ſuppoſe, that "Degzs would compliment Fabius 


Maximus 


RuLLianvus, 
P. Decivs : 4 
Mus, Conſuls Fabius, that happy Peace 


Liv. B. 10. 
c. 24. 


_ Conteſt about Precedence, I would pay all due Deference to the Age and Digi 
- will yield to no Man. Tf the People give it again me, 1 


with the Command in HHruria, where the Strength of the War would lye. The 
Gratitude he owed to this Muſtrious Friend, the Age, Birth, and ſuperior Merit of 
md Concord which all Orders of Men in the State ci. 


pected to reign between te two Generals, and in ſhhtt, the Sweetneſs of Decius; 
Diſpoſition, and the greqt Reſpect he had all along ſhewn to Fabius, all the 
things made it generally believed, that the Beginning of that Office could not he 
ſpent in Diſputes. But how difficult is it for a Man to avoid being carried away 
with the Stream of a Faction, in which he once engages! The Patricians made i 
a Point of Honour, that Fabius ſhould not give up the Command of the Army in 
Hetruria, to any Perſon whatſocver; and the Plebeians, on the other hand, would 
not ſuffer a Point to be uſurped upon them, which might have ill Conſequence, 
They were, doubtleſs, fearful, leſt the Conſul choſen out of the Nobility ſhould for 
the future claim a Right of chuſing his Province, without drawing Lots; and the 
pacifick Decius was as it were compelled, in ſpight of himſelf, to give way tothe 
Tyranny. of his Party. He therefore contended, that it ought to be determined by 
Lot, whether Fabius or he ſhould command in Hetruria; and the Affair was fir 
brought before the Senate. But it not being to be expected that Decius, who w 
a Plebetan, ſhould gain his Point there, it was afterwards brought before the 
People. The Comitia were aſſembled, and the two Competitors ſpoke, each for 
himſelf, not indeed like Orators, but like Soldiers. i I have planted a Tree, ſid 
Fabius, and ſpall another gather the Fruit of it? I am the firſt who by F 
Arms opened a Way croſs the Ciminian Foreſt ; and is it not juſt that I ſill 
finiſh what I have begun? If the Republic had not intended this, why dil pr 
preſs a Man of my Age to appear again at the Helm of Affairs? Did I mate . 
ſelf an Adverſary, when I choſe myſelf a Collague? But after all, I am contet 
make War in whatever Place I ſhall be thought worthy to command. I unli 
have obeyed the Deciſion of the Senate; and will without Difficulty ſubmit to itt 
Determination of the People. Then Decius ſpoke, rather like a Man aQuatedand 
ſpirited up by his Party, than like one who acted upon Views of private Intereſt 
The Patricians, ſaid he, have uſed their utmoſt Endeavours, to exclude us fem ile 
greatef Dignities; but nevertheleſs, the Plebeians have been promoted ti thi 
he preſent Attempt is to rob us of the chief Prerogative of thoſe Dignities. 1 
Republick has hitherto kept the two Conſuls upon à perfect Equality, with regu 
to one another, and their reſpectiue Employments have been no otherwiſe determi 
than by Lot. But now the Patricians would, by an Act of Power, give Fabius f 
moſt honourable Command. Did the Queſtion relate only to the augmenting f. 
Glory, both the State and el, are too much indebted to him, to diſpute with li 
the Honours he has merited. But in the preſent caſe, he cannot gain his Pm, 
unleſs at the Expence of the Conſular Office. Arbitrarily to give him the Pre 
rence before me, and appoint him to carry on the only War which is of Imporin 
is to judge me incapable of ſucceeding in it. Tt is ſaid, Fabius firſt opened * 
into Hetruria; and perhaps it is #2 Iu for me to finiſh the Conqueſt 
to extinguifh that Fire which he left covered, but not entirely put out. In am i 


Fabius; but, with regard to bravi Danger, and 9 to an Engagem 


| Ti. 
at leaſt 2 


Satisfattion of not having been judged by the Senate, which is an 1 0 
deter 


Court for ſuch a Canſe, and aluaxs partial in the Hair of 4 Patrician. 


22 
* 
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urine that our Provinces ſhall be aſſigned us by Lot, I intreat the Gods nit 1 Year of 
De. Hetruria fall to me, unleſs they know me capable of maintaining the Glory of R OM R 


Tj Roman Name there. But whatever happens, this will be a good Example for CCCCLVII: 


e 
hung the Weight of a dangerous War. . 
Waen Decius had ended his Diſcourſe, Fabius made no Reply, but in theſe few 


ricem of the Publick. 1 deſire you, Romans, to read Appius's Letters before you 
termine; which ſaid he left the Aſſembly. There was ſomething very ſublime 
i this Stroke, and all the Romans muſt have perceived it. In the Letters Appius 
1d lately written from Fletrurza, he painted the Danger with which the Publick 
W 7:5 threatened, in a lively manner, and gave a particular and frightful Account 
if the four Armies, which were ready to fall upon Rome. The bare Relation of 
of WW the Danger was therefore ſufficient to induce the Romans to have Recourſe to the 
WE act Remedy; and the People inſtantly determined, that Fabius ſhould be en- 
rs uſted with the Affairs in Hetruria, and the Safety of the Republick not expoſed 
0 the Hazard of Lots. This Declaration of the Comitia was unanimous, as that 
of the Senate had been; and as ſoon as Fabius was declared General in Hetruria, 
il the Yourh were earneſt to march under the Conduct of ſo great a Commander. 
They preſſed to be inliſted in his Troops; but Fabius would not receive all that 
offered themſelves. Perhaps he deſigned to diſpel the publick Fears, by theſe open 
Marks of his own Confidence; or perhaps he did not think the Danger fo great 
$ it was repreſented; or elſe, he might perhaps diſſemble the preſent Exigencies 
of Affairs, to prevent an Aſſociate's being joined with him. But whatever was 
lis Motive, he declared he would carry with him no larger a Reinforcement into 
Hetruria, than four thouſand Foot, and ſix hundred Horſe. Thoſe only, ſaid he, 
which ſball be inliſted to day, and to morrow, ſhall go with me. I am little con- 
cerned about having a numerous Army; all my Concern is, to bring it back to the 
City, loaded with Riches. He therefore ſet out with a Body of Men, who made 
an handſome Appearance, and who were the leſs afraid 'of the Enemy, for their 
General's declining to multiply his Troops. At the Head of this little Body, Fa- 
hus marched along the Tyber, entered Umbria, and came and encamped near the 
Town of 90 Arna, not far from the Enemy; and from thence he continued his 
March to the Roman Camp, which the fearful Appius was ſtill ſtrengthning with 
tew Fortifications, | _ 

Some Miles from Arna, Fabius met a Detachment of Romans, who wete go- 
ing, under a ſtrong Guard, to cut Wood, in a neighbouring Foreſt ; and upon the 
dght of the Lictors, who marched before the Conſul, theſe Soldiers concluded, 
that Fabius was coming to the Camp, to take upon him the Command of the 
Army. Upon this, they could not ſtifle their Joy ; they hoped Affairs would take 
a better Turn, under an able General; and approaching Fabius, they ſaluted him, 
turning Thanks both to the Gods, and the Republick, for putting him at the 
Head of them. JYhere are you going, Fellow-Soldiers ? asked Fabius; and they 

alwered, To 4 Foreſt to cut Mood, to fortify the Camp. What is it not already 
palliſaded ? replied the General. Doubtleſs it is, returned the Soldiers, and we 

ae entrenched up to our Chins. We are ſurrounded with a double Ditch, and a 

1 5 q and yet we are ſtill afraid. Since that is the Caſe, added Fabius, 

turn to the Place from whence you came. Spare yourſelves the Trouble of cutting 

Wy Palliſades ; and not only ſo; but as ſoon as you return, level the firſt En- 

renchment before the Camp, the throwing up of which ſavours too much of Cow- 

dice. The Detachment obeyed the Orders of the new General, and as ſoon as 
they returned, levelled the firſt Rampart, and filled up the firſt Ditch ; which un- 

pected Step cauſed an Uneaſine(s in the Camp, and gave Appius ſuch a Fright, 

C he could not recover, till the Workmen informed him, that they were obeying 

ak Orders, who would ſoon be at the Army. Accordingly, he arrived the 

dame Day; and the next, Appius ſet out for Rome, to take Poſſeſſion of the Præę- 


The _ 
* — 


„ 


— — SS wo 


Wwmnnuy, J_ 


12 The Town, or rather little City of Arne, -rafis, or Perafium.. Some Authors give it'the Name 
at a In ** 4. in the extreme Parts of Taſcany, of Abarna. The Natives now call it Oivitella d Ar- 
225 * from the Dyer, over-againſt Pe- no. . Ae e res | 


4 | | tor ſbip. 


16 avs 


wum — — — . 


Electiuns, to ſhew, that either of the Conſuls you have choſen, is capable of TP 
| 7 . Maximus 
 RuLLiants; 


Words, Which are ſtrong in Senſe, and ſhew how much he depended on the Mvs,Conſuls 
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Year of forſbip, which had been aſſigned him. This was an Employment which ye, 
X OM E ſuited to his Capacity, than that of directing the Motions of an Army, againſ 10 
— great a Number of Enemies Wed Da E 


Marne of his Predeceſſor. Fabius's Maxim was, that it was dangerous for a General to 


3 bury himſelf in his Entrenchments. Troops, ſaid he, muſt often tale the Air Wu 
Mus, Conſuls. hing contributes more to their Health, than to be contmually changing their Poſts 
He eee Onder them, to take as long Marches, as could be compaſſed in the 
_ Cloſe of the Winter, the Rigout of which was not yet over; and he thereby 
gave his Soldiers an Air of Confidence, which they cannot have, when lcreeneq 
by Ramparts: This he thought a noble Way of making War. As he paſſed thr; 
the Country, he made his Obſervations upon it, informed himſelf of the Situation 
of the Enetny, and their Strength, and took his: Meaſures for opening the Cam. 
paign. But before the Seaſon would permit the Armies to enter upon Action, 
Fabius returned to Rome. This, ſome ſay he did, of his own Motion; finding 
when upon the Spot, that the Enemy was more formidable, than he had thougj 
them, when he was at a diſtance, he thought it neceſſary to conſult with the 
Senate upon the Operations of a War, in which it was of the laſt Conſequence 
to run great hazards. © But others ſay, that he was recalled by the Order of Th 
Conſeript Fathers, upon Appius having, ſince his Return, filled Rome with Ter. 
Tor, on account of the War in Hetruria. Heiwas a great Orator, and eaſily com. 
municated his imaginary Fears to others. He ſpoke in the Senate to the ſane 
effect, as he had written from the Camp. It is a Miſtake, ſaid he, for any Nn 
to imagine, that one General can make head againſt four Armies of the E nem. 
Either they will act ſeparately, or elſe jointly, in Order to make the greater Eftyi, 
Tf they ſeparate, how. can one ſingle Commander be every where, and multiply tin 
ſelf ſo, as to be in different Places at the ſame time? And if they unite, lis fil 
worſe. I left only two Legions in Hetruria; and Fabius has carried to then u 
more than four thouſand ſix hundred Recruits. Are theſe enough to make hul 
"againſt the innumerable Multitude which threatens us? I am therefore of opinin 
hat Decius ſbould be diſpatched away, with all poſſible Expedition, to aft in (u. 
cert with his Collegue ; and That Volumnius ſhould be ſent into Samnium, i his 
room. Or if Decius perſiſts in keeping to his own Province, then I am of on, 
that Volumnius ought to be ordered to Hetruria, and placed at the Head if u 
great an Army, as if he was a Conſul. This Diſcourſe of the Prætor began to 
incline the People to favour his Opinion; and then Decius ſpoke in his Turn, 
and was not unmindful of the Reſpect and Gratitude, which he owed to Falin. 
Opinion is, ſaid he, that my Collegue ought to be left at full Liberty, to att 
mine, concerning the Intereſt of the Republick, and the Wants of his Army. Ii 
bim come to Rome, if he can be ſpared from the Army, without Prejudice tit 
Publick, or elſe let him ſend one of his Lieutenant-Generals hither. He wil in 
form us of the true Situation of Affairs; what Streſs is to be laid on the Runs 
ſpread abroad in Rome; what Troops are wanted; and whether more than 
General is neceſſary to command them. And this ſo reaſonable an Opinion, aue 
ſo full of Deference to Fabius, prevailed. Letters were written to the G 
neral in Hetruria, either to return himſelf, or ſend a Deputy to appear ff 
him; and Fabius is ſaid to have choſen to appear in the Senate in Perſon 
but before he left the Camp, he provided ſor the Safety of his Troops. i 
encamped the ſecond Legion, near Old 91 Cluſium, formerly called Com 
upon the Banks of the 92 Clanis; and gave the Command of it to L. SP 
who was then 93 Pro- Prætor in the Province. Fabiuss Preſence at 11 
91 See our Account of the Situation of Old and ver is fivelled by ſeveral Springs, which fo 
New Clafium, Vol. 1. B.3. p. 113. Note 33. The great Marſh, which the Latius called Clam, br 
former retained the Name of Camers, while it con- Claſina, Lacus Cluſinns, i. e. The Marſh, if "It 
_ tinued ſubje& to the Umbri. But theſe having been of Clufium. One Part of it diſcharges itt 
driven beyond the ber, and the Apernxiner, by the the Arno; the other falls into the P lia I 
Pelaſgi, they transferred the Name of their ancient vieto. | coll 
City, to a new one which they founded, and called 93 The Office of Pro-Prætor was not wa ? 
- Camermams ned to the Command of a Body of Troops 
92 The Clanis is now known by the Name of Abſence. of the General. It differed or le A 
La Chiana, in the Territory of Florence. This Ri- Pro-Conſul in this; that the latter had a Wüole 
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more out of regard to the Apprehenſions of the Publick, than any Neceſſity. And 
when chis ſecond General came to be named, Fabius ſhewed, that the Conteſt he 


hve not forgotten, ſaid he to the People afſembled, the very good Under- 
ding, in which Decius and I lived, when we were in the ſame E mployments. 
In whom therefore can I more confide, than in him? In him alone, I ſhall have 
more Force than I want ; and when we act jointly, we ſhall never have too many 
Enemies to engage with. But if my Collegue has other Views, and is unwilling 
1g carry on the War in Confunction with me, I conſent that Volumnius be ſent me 
in his ſtead. Rome could not but be charmed, with the frank and diſintereſted 
behaviour of her Generals. Fabius, on his part, was convinced of the Upright- 
neſs and Affection of Decius; and the latter, with regard to the Diſpoſal of his 
Perſon, ſhewed his Collegue as much Submiſſion, as the Senate and People did, 
when they left it wholly to him to determine, what ſhould be done in the pre- 
{nt State of Affairs. Decius declared, he was ready, to go either to Samnium, or 
Hetruria, as Fabius pleaſed ; and this Declaration was received with univerſal Ap- 
pauſe, The Victory was no longer doubted of; and the two Conſuls were 
looked on as two Heroes, who were rather marching to a Triumph, than a 
Natel, | | 

zur before they left Rome, the Conſuls aſſigned all the general Officers in their 
Armies their reſpective Poſts. They ſent away the Pro-Conſul Volumnius to Sam- 
um, where he would find the ſecond and fourth Legions ready to obey him. 
Then, in order to cover the City on the Side of Hetruria, they pitched two 
Camps, one very near to Rome, on the Hill 94 Vaticanus, which was not a Part 
of the City; and the other a little farther off, in the Country of the Faliſci, on 
the Banks of the Tyber. Cn. Futvius commanded in one of theſe Camps, and L. 
Pifumins in the other; both in Quality of Pro-Prætors. As for Appius, he 
continued in the City, and there diſcharged the Office of Prætor; which was not 
confined to civil Affairs, but extended to the Command of Armies, in Caſes of 
Need, | 

ſ.XXIX. AFTER theſe wiſe Regulations were made, Fabius and Decius (et out 
together, for Hetruria; and were upon the Road when they received the News of 
lic Defeat of the Legion, which Fabius had left under the Command of Scipio, 
In the Neighbourhood of Old Cluſium. The Gauls called Senones, who had long 
ſttled in Italy, came and attacked it, during the Conſuls Abſence; and they being 
note numerous than his Troops, Scipio thought it neceſſary to get what Advantage 
t Ground he could. In order to this, he endeavoured to gain an Eminence, 
Mich the Enemy had already poſſeſſed themſelves of, by marching thither thro' 
Road; but there the Romans were ſurrounded with Gauls, who attacked them 
front and Rear, and cut them in pieces. 

SME Hiſtorians pretend, that this Defeat was ſo general, that there was not 
Me Roman left to carry the News; and they add, but with little Probability, that 
ic Conſuls knew nothing of it, till they drew near to Cluſum. There, ſay they, 
© Roman General ſaw the Cavalry of the Gauls returning from the Slaughter, 
"ing, as uſual, after the Defeat of their Enemies, and with the Heads of the 
Mans fixed on the Tops of their Lances, or tied to the Breaſt-leathers of their 
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nder his Command, and a great Number of Martins. Its Air was formerly very unhealthy, on 
% to attend him. We ſhall ſpeak more fully account of ſome Marſhes and ſtagnating Waters, 
he Power of Pro-Conſuls, and Pro- Pretors, which infected all the Neighbourhood. Pliny tells 
5 we come to thoſe Ages of the Republick, in us, there was in his time, an old Oak, near 7he Va- 
fich their Offices extended to the Government of tican, which the Superſtition of the Romans had 
man Provinces. made venerable. There was. an Inſcription on it, 
Kat The Hill Vaticanus, or The Vatican, which in Hetrurian Characters, ſhewing the Age of it. Au- 
1 ſo well known, fince the Popes have fix- Ius Gellius ſays, the Hill YVaticanns was fo called, 
mace dence upon it, was not then within the @ Vaticiniis, that is, from The Oracles which were 
Th of the City. This Hill joined to the Fa- uttered on it; and Feſtus gives much the ſame Ety- 
» beyond the Tyber, over-againſt the Campus mology to the Word Vaticanns. . 


or. I. Re” — — Horſes. 


much abated the Uncaſineſs of the Romans. He appeared in the Senate, and he Year of 
harangued the People; and every where ſpoke in ſuch a manner, as neither to in- ROME. 
creaſe the Fright of the Republick, nor to ſuffer her to ſleep in Security, He de. Al. 
fired a ſecond General might be joined with him; but inſinuated, that he did this, Q” Fazws 


RuLLIANUs, 


had had with Decius, had not in the leaſt diminiſhed his Eſteem for him. I Mvs, Conſuls. 
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R 0 / E Hiſtorians render uncertain, this at leaſt is ſure, that the Glory of this Adion 
CCCCLVIE. vhich could not but be to the Advantage of the Enemies of Rome, ought only to 
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Maximus 
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Mus, Conſuls. ſuffered him to have made. 


ſays, that in the Army of the Gauls and Samnites only, there were an hundred 
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Horſes. But be this Relation true or falſe, which the different Accounts of the 


be aſcribed to the Gauls, and not to the Umbrzi, as ſome Authors aſſert, Is 
himſelf is obliged to acknowledge this; the bare Force of Truth exrorteq 40 
Confeſſion from him, which otherwiſe his Hatred to the Gauls would not hae 
HowEvER, the Conſuls were not diſcouraged at a Blow, which weak Minds 
would have thought an ill Preſage of the future Succeſs of the Campaign. They 
paſſed the Apennmes, and came and encamped far up in Umbria, near Hentinum, 2 
City which gave its Name to a River which watered it. The Troops of the Re. 
publick conſiſted of four Legions, a good Number of Squadrons of Roman Hot. 
a.choſen Body of a thouſand Horſe ſent by the Campani, and a Body of Ayjj. 
ries more in Number than the Roman Army; beſides the two Camps the Conſul 
had pitched in the Neighbourhood of Rome. 
 FABIUS and Decius divided the Army into two Parts, and encamped (eg, 
rately ; but within reach of one another, in the fine Plain of 95 Sentinum, about 
four Miles from the Enemy, who were much ſuperior in number. One Hiſtoria 


and forty thouſand three hundred and thirty Foot, and forty ſix thouſand Horſe, 
and if then the Hetrurians and Umbri equalled the Gauls and Samnites in number 
this was the moſt terrible Army that had ever been ſeen in [#aly. And as ſo grey 
a Multitude could not be contained in one ſingle Camp, the Samnites encamped will 
the Gauls, and the Hetrurians with the Umbri. Being therefore ſeparated in thei 
Poſts, the Enemy divided the approaching Battel between them, in this manner; 
they agreed, that the Gauls and Samnites only ſhould engage the Romans, whilt 
the Hetrurians and Umbri attacked their two Camps, in the Heat of the Battel. 


viol 
Tuls was taking their Meaſures well; but they were diſconcerted. Three De. "mi 


wher 


ſerters came privately from Cluſium, in the Night, to inform Fabius of the Dei had! 
of the Confederates. The General payed them well for their Information, and Who 
adviſed them to come often to him with the like Intelligence. As for him, he Ale 
knew how to make his Advantage of it. He immediately diſpatched Courier er- Dom 
preſs for the Pro- Prætors Fulvius and Poſtumius, who covered Rome, one on the IN 
Side of the Hill Vaticanus, the other in the Country of the Fali/ti, ordering them viving 
to enter Hetruria immediately, and ravage it: And the Incurſions of the Romans Wi 
had their deſigned Effect. The Hetrurians and the Umbri, who never ſeparated, r 1, 
ran together to ſuccour the many unfortunate People whoſe Lands and Houls Word 
were ſacked ; and then the Conſuls took Advantage of the Diverſion they had made, its Bra 
During the Abſence of the Umbri and Hetrurians, they skirmiſhed with the Gaul ane 


? 


and Jamnites, to bring them to a Battel, Theſe Skirmiſhes were frequent for tuo ice, 
Days, without any great Loſs on either Side; but in theſe little Scuffles they . lere 
ways exaſperated one another; which paved the Way for a general Action. Till fan, 
at length, the Enemy were ſo enraged that they reſolved on a general Battel the bunt. 
next Day; and this News both rejoiced the Romans, and increaſed their Ardout, Chario 
They appeared in the Plain, and both Armies were facing one another, when one Irawn 
of thoſe unforeſeen Accidents happened, which are purely fortuitous, but wid lering 
Superſtition abuſes, and turns into Preſages. Tag 


Ir is faid that a Wolf, after having long chaſed a Hind, in a neighbouring fe f the 
reſt, drove her at laſt out of the Wood, and purſued her into the Plain where tlc 
Battel was going to be fought. The Sight of ſo many Men aſſembled, made the 
Wolf quit the Purſuit of her Prey; and he croſſed the Battalions of the Rom 
who were pleaſed to ſee him run among their Ranks, and let him paſs with 
doing him any Harm. The Hind, on the other hand, took towards the Enc")" 
Army, where ſhe was ſtabbed with ſeveral Darts; and one of the Roman Soldirh 
who was a Diviner, put his own Conſtruction on this Accident. The timo 


Animal, aid he, has carried her Fright and Flight with her to our Enemies. 


Fat ; ; 1 8 : | 8 | 2 | Fenin. 
- of The City of Sentinum ſtood in Unbria, on Aſit, or Efino Hume. It is now called 

the Frontiers of Picenum, in a Valley of the dps Ferrarins gueſſes, that the City of Su? Ferrato u 
nmes, at a little diſtance from the Springs of the built out of the Ruins of O“ Sentinum. 35 
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Blod which is ſpilt, preſages a great Slaughter. But as for us, how favourable Year of 
on Augur) ought we 70 araw from the intrepid Wolf's taking Refuge among our ROM E 
Sdiers ? This ts a generous Animal, conſecrated to Mars, and puts us in mind N 91 
of the Founder of Rome, who was ſuckled by a Wolf. Theſe Divinities inſpire C Fans 
us with their Courage, and hereby give us Reaſon to hope, that we ſhall vanquiſb SOIT. 
ur Enemies without any great Misfortune or Loſs. 3 
Tus Romans were much affected with the Preſage, and it filled them with Mus, Conſuls. 
confidence; and they no longer conſidered either the Valour or Multitude of 
the Enemy, with whom they were going to engage. The Ganls were in the 
right, and the Sammnites in the left; ſo that Fabius, who commanded the right 
Wing of the Romans, faced the Sammites, and Decius was to engage the Gauls; 
nd how much more formidable theſe were in Battel, than the reſt of the Con- 
ſederates, Will ſoon appear. Both Parties ſuſtained the firſt Onſet with equal 
creddineſs; and the Reſiſtance of the Enemy made the Romans ſenſible, how 
neceſſary the Diverſion was, which they had made. Had they had all the four 
Armies to have engaged with at once, Rome might have been given up for 
loft; ſhe- would never have recovered the Blow ſhe would have received. 
InvzeD, the Advantage firſt appeared in favour of the Gauls, who faced the 
Conſul Decius. He was yet young, and very ardent for Victory. His Collegue 
was old; and his Experience, joined with the Phlegm of Age, had taught him 
to act with Temper, in the Beginning of an Action; in order to preſerve his 
Vigour to the End of it. Beſides, he knew that the Samnites he engaged with, 
never made but one brisk Attack; and that if he could ſtand this Shock, their 
Courage would ſoon abate. And, according to Livy, the Gauls had the ſame. 
Fault: But what he adds concerning them, is ſcarce credible. He ſays, That 
their Bodies were not made for ſo hot a Climate, and that they melted at the 
violent Heat of the Sun. He doubtleſs confounds the Diſpoſition of the Gauls, 
when they firſt came into Italy, with that of the Gauls at this time. The latter 
W had had time enough to become habituated to the Air of the Country, ſince thoſe 
who engaged Decius were the Grandſons, at leaſt, of them who firſt paſſed the 
Alpes. Fabius therefore, and Decius, conducted the Troops under their reſpective 
Commands, in a very different manner. 
In the right Wing, the Romans only ſtood on their own Defence, without 
giring any Aſſault. Decius in the left, exerted all his Vivacity againſt the Gauls 
immediately. Brave Touths, ſaid he to his Horſe, what an Honour will it be 
jor you, to begin the Vitdory in the left Wing! And he had no ſooner ſaid theſe 
Words, but he put himſelf at the Head of a Squadron which was celebrated for 
Is Bravery. The Cavalry of the Gauls twice made Head againſt that of the No- 
mans, and was twice repulſed. Whether they gave way out of Deſign and Ar- 
fee, I am not able to determine: But it is at leaſt certain, that as ſoon as 
ere was an empty Space left between the Armies, there enſued a new kind of 
betting, which the Gauls had long practiſed, and was in uſe in their native 
ountry, tho* we have not met with any Inſtance of it, in Italy. Some light 
Liariots with two Wheels, drawn by two Horſes, and other more heavy ones 
ran by four, which were without doubt armed with Scythes and other mur- 
W's Inſtruments, ruſhed with Impetuoſity on the Conquerors. 
Taz Noiſe of the Wheels, and the Novelty of the Sight, affrighted the Horſes 
' the Roman Cavalry, and putting them into Diſorder, they were immedi- 
ly diſperſed ; and in this ſudden Flight, many Men and Horſes were loſt. 
or Was this all; the ſame Chariots fell on the foremoſt Battalions of the Ro- 
auc, and broke into their Legions. And no ſooner were they diſordered, but 
ne Infantry of the Gauls fell upon them, and purſued them in their Rout, with- 
4 swing them time to breathe. The Conſul in vain endeavoured to call back 
e Fugitives, with a loud Voice, and make them rally, Whither are you run- 
mg cried he, Will Flight preſerve you. from Danger? When Soldiers are 
| me with a ſudden. Pannick, the Voice of a General is not heard. Decius loſt 
is Pains and Exhortations; and then remembered, how gloriouſly his Father 
nf laved his Country, and recovered the Victory to his Side, by voluntarily de- 
2 F- himſelf to Death. He called upon his dear Father by Name, and cried 
1% die for the Preſervation of Rome, ir the Fate of my Family. Why =o 
. | | 0 
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Year of do I delay? What ſtops me? We Decii are born to expiate and avert publics 
R O M E Crimes and Misfortunes. 1 will ſoon appeaſe the Manes, who are againſt u; 5 
O devoting to them all the Enemy's Army, with myſelf. This ſaid, he immediate 
Q. Faxs ordered M. Livius, who was one of the Pontifices, to be brought to him; * 
Maxmvs they attended the Armies, their Miniſtry at the Altars not being incompatible 

8 with military Employments. The Pontifex was not far off, for Decius had or. 
| Mos, Conſuls. dered him to keep near him in the Battel; and when he came, the Copſy} com. 

manded him to. pronounce the Words uſed in Devotements, and repeated them 
after him. I devote myſelf, ſaid he, and all the Enemys Army, to the infer 
nal Gods, for the Preſervation of the Roman People, and the Glory of u 
Arms. | 

Tris was much the ſame Form of Words with that his Father had uſed, ,, 
the Banks of the 55 Veſeris, in the War with the Latins; and the Son uſed the 
ſame 97 Ceremonics, tucked up his Robe in the ſame manner, and offered up 
the ſame Prayers. I carry with me to the Enemy, cried he, Terror and Df. 
der, Murder and Slaughter, and the Anger both of the Celeſtial and Inf 
Gods. Curſed be the Enſins and Arms of the Gauls and Samnites! and y 
the Place on which I ſpill my Blood prove fatal to them! At theſe Words jj 
rode full Speed into the thickeſt of the Enemy's Battalions, was immediate) 
wounded in numberleſs Places, and the Victim left dead on the Plain. 

As ſtrange as it may appear, the Loſs of the General, which commonly yy. 
duces the Rout of Armies, was a Means to rally the Romans. What Efa; 
cannot Credulity and Prepoſſeſſion produce! They had the ſame Effect on the 
fugitive Soldiers, as the moſt evident Truths. They looked on their Enemies x 

* ſo many Criminals, condemned to Death; and they returned to the Charge, 3 oke 

2 it were to put the Decrees of the Gods in Execution. The Portifex Livins hu em 
| been declared Pro-Pretor by Decius, before he delivered himſelf up to Death; orle 
and the Conſul had reſigned his Lictors to him, in Proof of the Command k er h 
gave him. Livius therefore made uſe of the Influence his Relation to Religion etrate 
gave him, and of his Experience in War; and cried out, Ve have conqum io its 
The Death of Decius aſſures us of the Victory; the Samnites and Gauls wr Haid: 
voted to the Manes, and their Death is certain. The Soul of the Great ecu the 
calls our Enemies to the infernal Regions after him; and the Furies hav ion 
ready ſeized them. This ſaid, the military Pontifex immediately renewed rn 
Battel with Fury. ic 0 

DurinG the Attack, two Roman Officers, detached from a Corps de nu e tw. 
to ſuccour Decius, arrived; his Collegue yet knew nothing of his Jevoting hi ey ſe⸗ 

ſelf, only ſaw ſome Diſorder in the left; and therefore ſent a Reinforcement f a R. 
to it. The Names of the Officers, who commanded this Troop, were L. H em,! 
nelins, and C. Marcius; and Decius's Adventure was a Motive to them, to lee ly tl 
nothing unattempted, for the Preſervation of the Republic. They ſay a ba! did 
talion of Gauls before them, who were cloſed, and covered with a Nuk 0 art of 
their Bucklers, which they had placed before them. The Difficulty was, how to eder, t. 


tack them cloſe, put them into Diſorder, and break through them. But nothing )-recei1 
is too hard for Valour, conducted by Religion. The Romans, by their Company get 
manders Orders, picked up all the Darts which were ſcattered about the Ficld ole wi 
Battel, and threw them at the impenetrable Battalion. Some of theſc Du mpart 


were headed with long $6 ſharp Plates of Iron, others had ſhorter and more blu famo 
Heads. The former pierced the Bodies of the Gauls through their Bucklers; „ Un; 
latter ſtuck in their Shields, and made them heavy; and, which is very ſurm bis T. 
: ing, the Bucklers ſtuck with Darts were ſo heavy, that they weighed down tage Entr 


who were not wounded : by which means, the Battalion was left expoſed ted in 
was broken, Thus the Fortune of the Romans began to change, in th 1 8 batte 
Wing. | 3 | Wy 6 Vivac 

96 See our critical Remark on the Name of Ve- are, Qnibus pleriſque in Senta, Verntis in of all ch 


ſeris, which ſome have given to a Town or City, ipſa fixir, fternitur Cunens, According to T 
others to a River, B. 16 p. 163. of this — = 2 — of offenſive Weapon Was three © Raine! 
Note 7 long. It was, according to Feſtus, in ape take 
e have treated at large of the Ceremonies Spit. Vernta Pila dicantur, quod vein "IR 

| evotements, B. 16. ; | beat prefixa. PIES 05” 
98 Livy calls theſe Darts Veruta. His Words +. | 
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W.ilingly in freſh Attacks; and this happy Opportunity Fabius ſeized, believing it 
e critical Moment to ſecure the Victory. He put all his Troops in Motion, 
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the right, Fabius had husbanded his Strength the greateſt Part of the Day, Yeat of 
ind had only faintly attacked the Samnites, or rather, only kept himſelf upon the & 2 M E 
efenſive. | But when he perceived the Enemy did not ſhew the ſame Vigour in EIS 
ir Shouts to encourage one another, and no longer threw their Darts in any C Fanies 
ren Number, or with great Force, he judged that they were fatigued, and their Mex 


be abated; and then he in his turn became the Aggreſſor. He ordered the - +42 nan 


ile 
anders of the Roman Horſe to widen by degrees, take the Enemy in Flank, 
14 on the firſt Signal to fall with all poſſible Vigour and Impetuoſity on the 
ſumite Infantry. He commanded his Legionary Forces to advance ſlowly, to try 


e Reſolution of the Enemy. The Jamnites were too much tired, to engage 


hich he had hitherto kept in a kind of Inaction; and then gave the Signal for 
s Horſe to fall on the Flanks of the Wing which he attacked. 

InE Violence of this unexpected Shock was ſo great, that the Samnites 
old not withſtand it. Several of their Battalions which were put into Diſor- 
er, deſerted the Army, retired among the Gauls, and endeavoured to pals thro 
hem, in order to recover their Camp. But the Gauls were not ſtaggered at the 
out of their Allies; they cloſed, and covering their Heads with their Bucklers, 
amed 4 97 Tortozſe. This was an old Cuſtom among them, which their Fore- 
ners had practiſed, before they came into [tal/y. After this, Fabius, looking on 
ke Hamnites as defeated, turned his Troops againſt the right Wing, which yet 
nade ſome Reſiſtance ; and then he firſt received an Account of the Devotement 
nd Death of Decius. In order to give theſe impenetrable Troops the finiſhing 
oke, he detached the Campanian Horſe from the reſt of the Army, and ordered 
hem to march round, and fall on the Gauls in the Rear. Theſe five hundred 
ole were followed by the Principes of the third Legion, all on foot. The for- 
ner had Orders to attack the Gau/s in the Rear with Vigour ; the latter, to pe- 
arate into their Battalions, when once terrified and broken by the Horſe. And, 
o dr down the Protection of the Gods on his Scheme, Fabius made a Vow to 
uid a Temple to Jupiter Victor, or The Conqueror, and to conſecrate the Spoils 
f the Enemy to him. Thus, according to Liuvy himſelf, all the Helps of Re- 
gion were neceſſary to get the better of theſe very Gauls, whom the ſame Hiſ- 
brian repreſents as more faint- hearted than Women, in the End of the Battel. 
lic Orders of the General were executed, and the Gauls at length gave way to 
be two Armies, one of which was already victorious in the right Wing. But 
ley ſeem to have retired from the Battel in good Order, and more with the Air 
{a Retreat, than a. Flight; at leaſt, the Hiſtorian who is moſt prejudiced againſt 


em, has not ventured to tell us they were routed. 


lu the mean time, Fabius, ſatisfied with being Maſter of the Field of Bat- 
did not purſue the Bulk of the Army of the Gaul, but turned the beſt 
at of his Troops towards the Sammite Camp. Thither the Fugitives fled in Diſ- 
der, to ſecure themſelves; but the Gates of their Camp were not wide enough 
d eve that confuſed Multitude of terrified Men, who endeavoured all at once 
b get under Cover of their Entrenchments. The Romans therefore attacked 
dle who were not yet entered it, and a new Battel began at the foot of the 
[Opart. In this Action, which was hot, tho tumultuous, fell Gellivs Egnatius, 
e famous Head of the Samnites; who by his Intrigues had prevailed on all Hetru- 


= Unlris, and the Gault, to take Arms againſt the Roman Republicx. The reſt 
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is Troops entered the Camp; but were not long ſafe there. Fabius forced 
r Entrenchments, whilſt the Romans Cavalry made thoſe whom they had at- 
ted in the Rear, Priſoners of War. Such was the Succeſs of the moſt import- 
4 battel the Romans had ever gained. Dectus's Piety repaired the Misfortunes 
b Vivacity had occaſioned; but the Prudence and Valour of Fabius, which were 
ways equal, contributed moſt to a Victory which he deſerved to ſurvive, to en- 
all the Glory of it. 26 1404, wh: C 5 | 
| Twenty five thouſand of the Enemy were killed on the Spot, and eight thou- 
ad taken Priſoners, Nor was the Loſs of the Romans inconſiderable. In the 
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Year of left Wing, where Decius commonded, the Number of the dead amounted 1, , Mi o 


RO ME ven thouſand ; but in the right, Fabius loſt no more than one thouſand 
CCCCLVOI 


Q. Fantus 


Maximus 


Coal. formidable to the Romans, than any other People in 1tayy. 


Conſul, - | 


Prætor Fulvius, and probably L. Poſtumius, who had joined him, had leſt thei 


Faſt. Capit. 


fetaly; which is now a Part of The Hither Abruzzo, not.] 


tions, was probably an Hill, near the Riyer and . ravaged the City of Rome, much damped the 
- City of the ſame Name. aul Acclamations, with which Triompts were 


- firſt ordered all the Spoils to be gathered together and burnt, in honour to 25 


had in a manner rendered ſacred. There was not then Day- light enough to diſtin 


Merit of whoſe great Actions he magnified, as became a Soldier. 


turn home, through the Country of the 100 Peljgni ; but the latter ſurtounded 


Volumnius gained a conſiderable Victory in Sammium, at the Foot of Mount 10. J. 


withſtanding the Diſadvantage of the Ground, and put their Army to Flight, Af. 


now for ever delivered from the moſt juſt Apprehenſions ſhe had been under, 


phant General, Praiſes and 104 Commendations were liberally beſtowed upon tim, 


of a Sol per As, the eighty two Afes amount to 


Battel 9 
N ations 


em More 


*dred.: Nevertheleſs, all things conſidered,” Rome ſtill preſerved, in the 
Sentinum, the ſame Advantage ſhe had always had over the neighbouring 
and the Gaul did not loſe that Reputation for Bravery, which made th 


Tux Conſul's firſt Care, after his Victory, was to diſcharge the Promiſe he had 
made the Gods; and to pay all due Honour to the Body of his Collegue. T 


ter The Viftorious; and then ſearched for Deciuss Body, which his Devorenen⸗ 


guiſh it, among an Heap of Gaule, which lay dead upon the Place, and Covered 
it; bur it was found out the next Day, and brought to the Camp, with the La. 
mentations of the whole Army. Fabius himſelf diſcovered great Concern at the 
Remembrance of the uſual Companion of his Victories. He ordered his Tron 
to ceaſe from all Labour, and ſpoke the Funeral-Harangue of the Deceaſed, fle 


As for the Sammtes, their Defeat may be ſaid to have been almoſt univerſ, in 
the Battel of Sentinum. Such of them as eſcaped out of it, endeavoured to u. 


them: and of five thouſand of theſe Fugitives, killed one thouſand. 
F. XXX. Wir regard to the other Armies, which we have obſerved the J. 
mans had in the Field; they alſo had the Advantage in all Places. The Py. 


Poſts on the Hill Vaticanus, and at Cluſium, by Fabius's Command, in order to n. 
vage the Lands of Hetruria. Their Motion had drawn off a Part of the Eneny; 
Army encamped before Sentinum; and this Diverſion had been the means of gil. 
ing the Battel. But this was not enough to ſatisfy the two Generals. They 2. 
tacked the united Peruſini and Cluſini, in Hetruria; killed above three thouſid 
of them; and took from them twenty Colours. At the ſame time, the Pra (ni 


fernum, to which he had driven the Enemy. He had fought them there, no. 


ter all theſe Succeſſes, Fabius returned to Rome to triumph, and his Arny fol 
lowed him; but that Army which Decius had commanded, continued in Han. 
ria. The triumphant Entry of the former was made on The Eve of The Ns 
of September; and never General had had a better Title to this Honour. Fai 
had conquered four of the moſt formidable Nations of Italy; and None bring 


ſhe beſtowed her Liberalities on all the Soldiers of the victorious Army. Io eich 
private Centinel was given cighty two Aſſes of 102 Braſs, out of the Spoils of the 
Enemy, and a complete 103 military Habit. During the Proceſſion of the trum- 


but not without giving Decius his Share in them. The Devotement of the Son 

recalled the Remembrance of that of the Father, and equal Encomiums were be 

ſtowed on the domeſtick Virtues, and glorious Exploits, of both. 

Bur all theſe Advantages gained over the Hetrurians and Sammnites, lud not 

yet brought them into Subjection. As ſoon as Fabius had left Herriris i] 
100 The Peligsi formerly inhabited that Part of 


. 


four Livres two Soli. [About 54. 343 Arhuth 
round Sermona, or Sulmona, between the Peſcara 103 This com lete | military Habit, cone g 
and the Sangro. Feſtus thinks they were originally a Sagzm, and a Tunic. We have obſerved, * 
of Ilhyrieum; but others, with more probability, de- p. 143. of this Volume, that the military 1 1 


rive their Origin from the Jamnitet. There were of the ſame Shape with the Paludamemum. AS 
reckoned three Cities in this Diſtrict; Sulmona the the Tznickh, that which the Soldiers wore, 


Birth- place of Ovid, Corfiniam, and Swperequum. down a little below the Knees ; its Sleeves Ver ſo 


See above, B. 16 p. 145. of this Volume, Note 17. very ſhort, as not to reach down to the E199" 
101 Mount Ther num, which Livy alone men- id According to Orofins, the Plague Wi 7 


102 If we reckon theſe Aſſes of Braſs at the rate ally attended. "x 
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wok Courage again; and at the Inſtigation of the Peruſmi, gathered together Year of 
gew Forces. After his Triumph therefore, Fabius, the önly remaining e OME 
ied back his Army to Herruria, and gained himſelf new Honour, by a new Vic: C. 
ory Four thouſand five hundred Peraſmi were killed upon the Spot, and one C Fan 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty made Priſoners of War; the Price of whoſe ee 
Ranſom was three hundred and ten Pounds of Braſs per Head. This was the laſt Con 
Exploit of an Hero, who did not leave off conquering, till Age diſabled him from 
ſcrring his Country, otherwiſe than by ſhewihy it an eminent Example of all do- 
meſtick Virtues. Fabius had a Son, who had been ſurnamed Gurges, that is, The zee, 5,4 
Gulph, on account of his Depravity of Life, and exceſſi ve Intemperance. This B. 2. c. 9. and 
Man, after he had ſquandered away vaſt Sums in Debauchery, began to reform; Yen. Sat. 9. 
but the Son never equalled the Father, in Genius, Probity, or Ability for War. 
However, he had at leaſt left his vicious Courſes; and when a better Behaviour 
had rendered him worthy of aſpiring at publick Offices, he became rigidly ſevere, 
the better to wipe off the Shame of his paſt Exceſſes. When he was promoted to 
the Curule ( Aadileſbip, in his Father's laſt Conſulſbip, he ſevercly puniſhed the Li- 
centiouſneſs which had been'introduced among the Roman Ladie. 
TnE Severity of the firſt Ages of the Republick, wherein we ſaw Lucretias 
and Virginia's prefer Death to the leaſt Blemiſh on their Characters, was now 
much relaxed. Luxury and Plenty were introduced into Rome, ſince the Conqueſt 
of ſo many Countries, which abounded with Delights. Softneſs, and its Atten- 
dant Incontinence, infected many Roman Women, and their Unfaithfulneſs to 
their Husbands became publick. This therefore was an Abuſe, which the young 
Haile made it Matter of Merit to reform. He brought a Complaint of it be- 
fore the People, and Adultery was puniſhed- in Rome for the firſt time, with a pe- 
cuniary Fine. Moſt of the guilty Women were Perſons of Diſtinction; which 
was perhaps the Reaſon why their Puniſhment was ſo moderate. Or it might have 
been thought, that as the Diſeaſe was not an inveterate one, a ſlight Remedy 
would cure it. But be that as it will, it is at leaſt certain, that the Shame of the 
Criminals was perpetuated; by conſecrating the Money exacted of them to the 
building an Edifice, Which was a laſting Monument of their Infamy. The . 
alles built a Temple to Venus with it, near The Great Circus; which Temple we 
muſt take care not to confound with another more ancient one, dedicated to the 
ſame Goddeſs, almoſt in the ſame Place. | | 
F. XXXI. WaiLsT the two Fabii were thus ſignalizing themſelves, the one in 
the War, the other in the City, the Samnztes, notwithſtanding their Loſſes, con- 
tinually harraſſed the Romans with their Hoſtilities. After dividing themſelves in- 
to two Bodies, they had very lately come and ravaged the Lands of the Allies of 
Rome. One Body of them was aſſembled on the Banks of the Yultarnus, near 
Eſerma, a City formerly belonging to them, but ſince taken from them by the 
Romans; the other had fallen down upon the Confines of Campania, and pillaged 
the Neighbourhood of 105 Formiæ, on one Side, and the Lands of Veſcia o on 
the other. The Romans thought two Armies neceſſary to diſperſe or deſtroy theſe 
Robbers; and the Pro-Conſul Volumnius, whoſe Victories had made him formida- 
ble, being already upon the Spot with one; the Prætor 4/4 put himſelf at the 
Head of another. The latter Army was. the. ſame which Jecius had commanded, 
and rendered victorious by his Devotement.-* We have Aready obſcrved, that the 
Prætors, whoſe proper Office was that of Judges, became Generals of Armies, as 
Occaſion required. Volumnius therefore, . and 4/4 Pius, .. both chaſed the Sammites ; 
and by purſuing. them thro' ſeveral; Places, at laſt forced them all to aſſemble 
together. The Plain where they” joined Was in Campania, between the Yaultur- 
Ws and the Sauo, and was, as it were, the Bottom of a Baſon, ſurrounded with 
Mountains and Hills. It was called Campi Stellates. There Appius's Troops, and 
thoſe of Volumnius joined alſo, and both. Parties were intent upon giving Battel. 
ever did any two Nations, which had long been Enemies, fight with more Ani- 
moſſey. The Romans propoſed to themſelves no leſs than the utter Deſtruction of 
2 Nation which had ſo often rebelled, and had always been troubleſome to their 
| *cpublick. © The Samnites looked on this Battel as a deciſive Stroke, on which 


log See above, B. 16. 5. 176. of this Volume. 106 See above, B. 16. 7. 169. of this Vol. Note 67. 
Ms their 
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Year of thelt laſt Hopes depended. But the, Valour of the Roman Soldiers prevailed oper 
NOA tde Fierceneſs and Rage of the Samzires. The latter loſt ſixteen thouſand thy. 
Cece hundred, Men in the Bartel, and che Romans took two thouſand, ſeven hundred 


* * 


1 


Trams Priſoners: Whilſt Appius and V olumnas loſt no more Men, than they had taken 

Maxnevs- Priſoners from the Enemy. A happy; Year for the Republick, had her Tranquilliy 
Cell. e and Felicity at home deen edual to her Proſperity abroad | 

| IE Romans had never before made War in ſo many Places at once, or with 

more Advantage; but Heaven ſeverely chaſtiſed a City, which was grown too 

proud and haughty, on account of ſo many Victories. If we judge right, the In. 

cContinence of the Women, which then began to appear, was its greateſt Calamity 

And this was followed by a Plague, among a People who were degenerating from 

Oreſ. B.2. i. their former Virtue. How terrible a Contraſt did this make, ſays an ancient Au. 

thor, with the great Joy of the City, during Fabius's Triumph! Funeral Proceſſ. 

ons croſſed that of the triumphant Victor; and the Applauſes of the People were 

interrupted by the Lamentations of choſe who mourned for their dead, or the 

Anxiety and Groans of thoſe who dreaded the Fate of their ſick. And in propor- 

tion as Vice increaſed in Rome, ſo did Superſtition daily get more footing there. .J. 

Never were ſo many Prodigies talked: of, as in this Year, which abounded with ſo 1 

great a Variety of Events. It was ſaid, that in three Days, three different Sorts of 


Liquors had been ſeen to run ſucceſſively, from the Altar of Jupiter Capitolings it le: 
Zonaras, B. 8. The firſt Day Blood flowed from it 3 the ſecond, Honey 3 and the thir d Milk. It nttre.: 


C. I. 


was reported, That in ſome 107 Parts of the Country it had ſeveral times rained r 
1% Earth; and That many of the Soldiers in Ampiuss Camp had been killed by Light. 3 


ras ning. The :Augurs and Sybillme Books were conſulted about theſe Prognofticks; preſe; 
and this at leaſt may be depended on, That the publick Rejoicings were at preſent brave 
very much damped by. the Fear of what might afterwards happen. 1 a their 


10% Theſe Sorts of Prodigies were doubtleſs in- Signs, they became more tractable and ſubmiſſye, in an 
vented by the Prieſts and Magiſtrates, whoſe Intereſt Great care was therefore taken to publiſh Accounts ! | 
it was to impoſe on the Vulgar. They drew great of theſe wonderful Events, in Times of War, and Trials 
Advantages from” it, as well with regard: to the publick Calamities. They then made a more lively 
Satety. of their . as by gaining N Impreſſion on Mens Minds. The People, r- 
more Credit to their Religion. This was a Bridle rally inclined to believe every thing, loved to con- 
to keep à eredulous and ſuperſtitious Populace in ſider them, as the fatal Prognoſticks, which ſhewed 
their Duty. When intimidated by theſe menacing the Anger of the Gods. | 
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Trials, ſhould have appeared invincible to them. But nevertheleſs, their Fury 
made them obſtinate, and tho always hitherto conquered, they ſtill hoped to be 
able, one Day, to conquer. 2 | ons 


tier, and jointly make War in Sammium. It was reported, that the Samnites were 
riſing three Armies, one to return to Hetruria; another to come again into Cam- 


fore neceſſary to carry all the Forces of the Nomans to the Place where ſuch great 


nate haſtened Attiliuss Departure; becauſe it was of Importance to attack the Ene- 
my, before they got out of Samminm, and ſpread themſelves abroad, in the Provin- 
ces of the Friends or Allies to Rome. The Samnites and Romans therefore met 
on the Confines of Campania, as if that had been their appointed Rendezvous. 
aitilins's Army had not yet entered Samnium, or committed any Hoſtilities; 
neither had that of the Enemy yet penetrated into the Country ſubject to the Ro- 
ang. And here, which may juſtly ſeem incredible, the Fanmites, who had been 
b often vanquiſhed, undertook to execute, what the Romans would ſcarce have 
tured to have attempted. = % foi, re ur bt 101 Sis 


%ag ſoon as the Conſul was encamped, they formed a Deſign, of forcing his 
Wn It was a deſperate Stroke, but which had like to have ſucceeded, and de- 
(oed a Roman Army. At-Break of Day, the Sammites marched out of their 
_— undiſcovered, by means of a Fog, which laſted the beſt Part of the Day. It 
2 ſo thick and black, that the Romans were ſo far from being able to diſcover 
nat paſſed without their Ramparts, that they could ſcarce diſtinguiſh one another. 


p Deen LN to the 9575 in the Vear of take which ought, to be corrected upon the Autho- 


IP. ame Editions of Livy and Caſſiode> rity. of the Triumpbal Tables. 


vill . ; £ 3+ 1 ET aww vo | * 6 Aſſiſted 


without Interruption, and always with Succeſs. The laſt Campaign 

ſeemed enough of itſelf, to have extinguiſhed their martial Ardour, or 
it leaſt to have obliged them to diſſemble their Pride, and appeaſe their Enemies by 
Iatreaties, or by Negotiations. The Romans were not incxorable. Moſt of the neigh- 
bouring Nations had but roo much abuſed their Lenity. And Repentance muſt, 
one would have thought, have now been the laſt Refuge of the Samnzres, in the 
preſent State of their Aﬀairs. They had juſt loſt four Battels in one Year. The 
braveſt, and moſt able of their Generals, had been killed. All the Flower of 
their Youth had juſt been cut off. The Hetrurians, Umbri, and Gauls, whom 
they had drawn into a Confederacy, and ſtirred up againſt the Romans, were ſcarce 
in any Condition to intereſt themſelves in their behalf. And Rome, after all theſe 


(.1, R ME had now made War with the Sammztes for forty Years, almoſt 


12 ie that Lucins Pyſtumins, who had alrea- res, give him the Prænomen of Marcus. A Miſ- 


349 


Wurx Fabins's Year was expired, he preſided at the Election of Conſuls; and Year of 
the Centuries promoted * L. Poſtumins Megellus to that Dignity, a ſecond time; RO M E 
and gave him for a Collegue M. Attil;us Regulus, who was the firſt Conſul of the 


Attilian Family. And it was determined, that the two Conſuls ſhould go toge- LPosruntus 


MzectLLus, 
M. ArTTiLius 
ReevLvs, 


pana, and lay it waſte; and a third, to defend their Frontiers: and it was there- Conſuls. 


CCCCLIX. 


Preparations were making. But Poſtumius could not take the Field with his Col- Lie. B. 10. 
legue; a ſudden Fit of Sickneſs detained him in the City. Nevertheleſs, the Se- 1 


CCCCLIX 


RecuvLvs, 
Conſuls. 


35 O 
1 * 
* 


Year of Aſſiſted therefore with ſo favourable an Opportunity, and as it were Wrapped 

ROME in a Cloud, the Samnites drew near to the © Decuman Gate of the Roman © « 
- This Name was always given to the largeſt Gate of the Camp, and it My b 
L. Posrvuius faced the Enemy on one Side, and the Prætorium, or General's Quarters N 


M ecELLUs, it happened, that the Romans, having e | 
1 other. But now it happ ; ) g encamped in an unuſual 


Boldneſs, both in the Deſign, and the Execution of it; and this increaſed their 
Pride. They now thought themſelves in a Condition to attempt any thing; and 


They at firſt pent up the Romans ſo cloſely, as to hinder them from entering ö. 


to the Countries behind him, was forced to bring his Proviſions from Svra, ad 


| ber * * 55 lays Varro, worſhipped her under the nerally repreſented with Wings, holdipg ani 
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manner, had placed it behind the Quæſtors Quarters, and very near the Pre 

rium: and it was by this Decuman Gate, that the Samnites attempted to m * 
themſelves Maſters of the Roman Entrenchments. They found the Advings 
Guard there much in Diſorder; and being ſuddeply ſurprized with the unexpeg, 0 
Arrival of the Enemy, it made but little Reſiſtance. The Samnites therefy 
made themſelves Maſters of the Gate, and penetrated to the Quæſtors Tent, Ther, 
was the military Cheſt, or Treaſure, for the Payment, and Subſiſtence of 2 
Troops ; and whilſt the Enemy was taking Poſſeſſion of that, the Alarm ſpread 8 
the General's Quarters. He, awakened by the Noiſe, ordered a Body of the Aux 
iliaries to defend the Prætorium; and putting himſelf at the Head of ſome Mani. 
puli of his Legions, haſtened through the great Street of the Camp, to defend he 
Poſt, of which the Enemy had taken Poſſeſſion. The Darkneſs was ſo great, thy 
the Romans could not diſtinguiſh their own Men, from thoſe of the Enemy ; bur 
nevertheleſs, they marched to the Place where they heard the Shouts; and the Poe 
not ſuffering them to diſcover the Number of the Samnites, they retired, and let 
them advance quite to the Center of the Camp. Then the Conſul cried out; 4 
we then driven out of our Entrenchments? Muſt we beſiege our own Camp, a 
have the Trouble of retaking it from the Enemy? At which Words, the Romans 
encouraged one another with their Shouts; and after being ſome time on the 
defenſive, they afterwards attacked the Samnites, preſſed hard upon them, oper. 
threw them, and repulſed them fighting to the Place where they had begun the 
Battel. And from thence, it was no difficult matter, to force them back through 
the Decuman Gate, and drive them quite out of the Entrenchments. The Ronan 
were very eager, they would have purſued the Enemy very far, if the Thickneſ 
of the Fog had not made the Conſul fearful of an Ambuſcade: But under theſe 
Circumſtances, it was enough for them, to have prevented their Camps being 
ſurprized. The Samnites loſt three hundred Men, in this tumultuous Action, and 
the Romans about two hundred and thirty. | | 
Bur if this Enterprize of the Samnites was not ſucceſsful, it at leaſt ſhewed 


hoped, that another time Fortune would favour them in their bold Attempts 


nium, and living upon free Quarter there: So that the Conſul, who had Acceſs only 


F. II. This diſadvantageous Situation of Attilius's Army, alarmed the Senate 
and People of Rome: The Danger to which the Conſul was expoſed, was mag- 
nified in the City; and Fear made the Romans double their Precautions, Then 
Peſtumius, who was not yet perfectly recovered, thought himſelf obliged to ſe 
out for Samnium, and he was to carry a Conſular Army with him, which then 
never conſiſted of leſs than two Roman Legions, excluſive of the Auxiliatis, 
which were equal in Number to the Legionary Troops. But in order to hi 
time to re- eſtabliſh his Health, he ſent away his Troops before him, commandits 
them to wait for him at Sora, which was the general Rendezvous; and in tit 
mean time, he performed a religious Ceremony. Poſtumius had, in his ul. 
ſep, built a Temple to 3 Victary with the Fines he had laid on ſeveral Offendets3 
and he took this Opportunity, of his Recovery, to dedicate it. It was uſual fo 
none but Conſuls, or Dictators, to conſecrate ſuch Buildings. 
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A See the 275 of the Romas Camps, B. 41. Name of Parune. Many Monuments of Ma! 
3 The (Greets and Romans had perſonified Vic- Stone, and Braſs, and many Medals, have we 
zory, in order to place her among their Divinities: mitted the Image of this Goddeſs to us. She | 10 


: 


Tais, in the Opinion of the Romans, was a yery auſpicious Beginning; after Year of 
hich, Peſtumius marched to Hora, and from thence went to join his Collegue. 2 ES 
Upon his Arrival, the Enemy, who were in no Condition to reſiſt two united 88 
Conſular Armies, decamped in haſte, and left their Country a Prey to the Ro- LPosrunius | 
12 The two Generals therefore ſeparated; and taking each his Part of Sam- e 
un, went to ravage the whole Country. Poſtumins applied himſelf more to the Rrcurus, 
king of Cities, than pillaging the Country; and fate down firſt before Milionia. Conſuls 
This was a ſtrong Place belonging to the §amnites, which was not immediately 
aken, but beſieged in Form. After ſome time, the Romans, by their continual 
Labours, and the Help of their Engines, made themſelves Maſters of it. The Be- 
coed ſuſtained the Attack for four Hours ; but were at laſt forced to give way, 
. the City was taken by Aſſault, after many Battels, fought on all Parts of the 
Walls, at the ſame time. The Enemy loſt three thouſand two hundred Men on 
the Spot 3 the Priſoners of War were four thouſand two hundred; and the City 
was given up to be plundered by the Soldiers. 
FxoM thence the Conſul turned his Arms againſt 4 Trivenium, on the Banks of 
the Trinius, a River, which riſes in Samminm, and after it has watered the Coun- 
try of the Frentani, diſcharges itſelf into the Adriatick Sea. Upon the Approach 
of the Roman Army, the Inhabitants. were ſeized with Fear, deſpaired of being 
ible to withſtand the victorious Legions, and ſilently marched out of their City in 
the Night, leaving only the Sick and the Old in ir. 
N the mean time, the Conſul drew near the City, in Order of Battel. He ex- 
ted as long and difficult a Siege as that of Milionia; and was extremely ſurpri- 
xd to ſee the Towers and Ramparts unguarded, and to hear no Noiſe in the 
Place. The Ardour of the Roman Soldiers prompted them immediately to mount 
the Walls, which ſeemed deſerted ; but the General feared an Ambuſcade, and re- 
frained the Vivacity of his Troops. He choſe two Squadrons out of the Latin 
Horle, and ordered them to march round the Place, obſerve every thing, and 
make their Report to him. Theſe taking notice, that two of the Ciry-Gates were 
open, and ſeeing in the great Road, the freſh Footſteps of People, who had eſcaped 
out of the City in the Night, and fled away ; they therefore advanced quite up to 
the Gates, which they found unguarded. From thence they ſaw the Streets of the 
City at a great diſtance, perceived that there were none of the Inhabitants in 
them; and therefore inferred, that the Place was totally deſerted. And when 
they were returned to the Conſul, they gave him this Account of their Diſcoveries. 


h her Right Hand, and a Palm-Branch in her Left, to Yi&ory, on the Hill Palatinus. They had like- 
= We have drawn her aboye from an antique Agate, wiſe inſtituted Sacrifices to her Honour, which 
Beger's Cabinet. She ſtands upon a Globe, to were renewed every Year: And the Romans conti- 


In 
inify that the gives Laws to the Univerſe. * But nued this Cuſtom. Nevertheleſs, this Feſtival is not 


Ve ſometimes find her without Wings. The Athe- mentioned, in the old Romas Calendar. 2 
8 painted her ſo, ſays Pauſauias, for fear ſhe 4 Triuentum, an ancient City of Sanmizm, (till 
ould fly away from them. And agreeably to this, preſerves its firſt Name, with a very little Variation, 
| e Greek Autholooinum mentions two Verſes, in- and is now called by the Natives of the Covntry, 
2 on the Pedeſtal of a Statue dedicated to a Trivento. But moſt Manuſcripts give it the Name 
bn ') whoſe Wings had been burnt with Light- of Feretrum. Whereas we know of no City in 
N05 The Senſe of them is this. The Glory of Samninm which was ſo called. In Livy we read 
im, l never decay. Victory, having left ber Ferentinum ; but that City belonged 10 the Her- 
l i now forced to continue there for ever. nici. Hie \ $955 ans Here | 
- Pridins ſpeaks of an Image of YVidory, which 5 The River Triwins, now the Trigno, watered 
| debt cz in the Place where the Senate uſed to the Country of the frentari, which is now a Part 
Bas le. And according to O. Hal. B. 1. the Ar- of The Hither Abruzzo, and The C apatinata. It ſe- 
* o followed Evander, erected a Temple parated this little Country from that of the Samniter. 
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fan 


into all the Tents, and every where rouzed his indolent Romans. Brother- Year of 
Soldiers, ſaid he, what Stupefattion detains- jou here? The Enemy is coming to ROME 


ge youu in the Camp, if you' don t appear in the Plain. Do you chuſe rather to 8 


come 


— will infallibly 


1% 4 Bartel, in the midſt of your Entrenchments," than at the Foot of your LPosroutos 
Ramparts & In a 1 Battel, you may have an equal Chance for Victory; but Mrarrtus, 


n, 1 f hogan ait Hor M. A 
e ſlain, in the Camp, if you wait for the Enemy there, after Reoouws, 


1 have. encouraged them, by declining a Battel. But the Conſul at firſt made no Confuls. 


inpreſſion. on his intimidated Men. He in vain preſſed them on, and inveighed 
againſt them; he heard nothing but Groans throughout the Camp; and the Sol- 
ders replied, Hou ſhall we be able to defend ourſelves, when ſo much exhauſted 
ready 2 Their Fear had made ſuch firong Impreſſions on their Imaginations, that 
they fancied the Samnite Army was now much greater, than the Day before. 

IN the mean time the Enemy continually advanced towards the Camp, and 
when the Romans could take a diſtinct View of them from the Top of the Ram- 
ats, they perceived that the Sammites were loaded with Stakes and Faſcines. At 
this the Conſul in great Emotion cried out, How ſhameful is this for Romans! 
What ! Shall we tamely wait to be ſlain here like devoted Victims? Shall we pre- 
fr the Shame 45 periſhing with) Hunger in a beſieged Camp, to the Glory of dying 
a honourable Death, with our Swords in our Hands? O ye Gods] diſpoſe of my 
Army as you pleaſe! but as for Attilius, he will march out and meet the Enemy 
ine, if not a Man follows him. If he is cut in pieces by the Samnites, he will 
a leaſt eſcape the Mortification of ſeetng his Camp at the Mercy of a People ſo of 
ten conquered. It has been already obſerved, that the Roman Soldiers enjoyed the 
Liberties of a popular Government, even in the Army, the great Enterprizes of 
the Generals being determined by their Suffrages; and in the preſent caſe, all the 
Officers were of the Conſuls Opinion, but it was Shame alone that brought over 
the Troops to it. The Soldiers took to their Arms very unwillingly, and marched 
out of the Camp with great Reluctance. Their Diſlike appeared even in their March. 
The Battalions were not cloſed; and the Lines were broken in ſeveral Places. 
I trangely happened, that both Parties were afraid of one another, and the Sam- 
utes made no better an Appearance than the Romans. As ſoon as the firſt Troops 
of the latter came into the Plain, a general Murmur ran thro' the Samnite Army; 
What we dreaded is come to paſs ; the Romans are coming out to diſpute with us 
mr Return home. What Way then is there to eſcape, but to force our Way through 
them? Thus being reduced to a Neceſſity of fighting, the Samnites acted like 
brave Men. Every one laid down his Baggage, which was all thrown together in 
a heap, and placed in the Center of the Army; and then they drew up in Bat- 
alia, and were ready to receive the firſt Onſet. The two Armies were now ad- 
ſanced very near one another, and it was time to begin the Attack; but they both 
continued without Motion, Each waited for the other to give the firſt Shout for 
lic Battel; but they had ſo little 1nclination to fight, that they all continued ſilent ; 
ad in ſhort, both Armies would have retired without Action, had they not feared 
lat the firſt which drew off would be aſſaulted in the Rear by that which kept 
Is Ground. At length however they mutually charged each other, but in a very 
ant manner; the Shouts of both Parties were weak and broken; and they did 
uot draw nigh enough to come to a cloſe Engagement. So much Dilatorineſs 
lcrefore tired out the Conful's Patience, and he ſought all Means to encourage his 
ops, whoſe Valour ſeemed to be extinguiſhed. 5 
is commanded ſome Squadrons of Horſe to advance out of their Ranks, to 
ie Head of the Army; in order thereby to awaken his Legionaries, who ſeemed 
pited, out of their Lethargy. But this new Attack did the Samnites little Miſ- 
licf; ſeveral of the Horſemen were diſmounted, and the reſt pur into Diſorder. 
Mever, their Rout had this Effect at leaſt, that it gave a little Spirit to the Com- 
Fats, who fought more briskly. Some Samnites left their Poſts to fall upon 
le diſmounted Horſemen, and ſome Romans ran to their Aſſiſtance. But the 
:xcllors being more numerous than their Opponents, the Romans gave way, and, 
complete their Misfortuncs, were. trodden under foot by the Horſes of thoſe 
Men whom they came to aſſiſt. Are en Ln Rn 
Thy firſt Check which the Romans received, encouraged the Samnite, Army; 
dich f * E > & ner £7 : 

ell upon that of the Enemy, repulſed it, and forced it to retire towards its 
Vol. II. a + X Entrench- 
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Year of Entrenchments. But this Diſaſter ſeems to have given the Conſul no other Con 
RO M E cern, than that of ſhewing the more Conſtancy, and the greater Preſence of 8 
SCR. He inſtantly commanded a Body of Horſe to advance to the Gate of his Fo 
MAYS, with Orders not to ſuffer any Perſon to enter it; and then running into the mi 
Mzczuivs, of the flying Infantry, he ſaid, Friends, whither are you running“ Ton will 0 l 
M. arne , cl more certain Death at fbe Gate of the Camp, than by making Head ga, 

I gamſt 
Conſuls. the Enemy. As long as. 1 live, yau ſhall none of you return to your Tents, n 
leſs you are victorious. Tale your Ghoice, either to engage the Samnites, or ns 1 
cut in pieces by the Roman Cavaly. This ſaid, the Horſe inſtantly ſurroundeg 
the Infantry, preſented their Darts towards them, and forced them to return to wh 
Fight. It very fortunately happened, That the Sammztes did not purſue the Eu 5 
tives briskly; and That there was room enough left between the Enemy and . 
to face about. Then the Romans mutually encouraged one another, to begin 
new Attack. The Centurions ſnatched the Colours out of the Hands of thoſe wk 
bare them, . rallied the Soldiers, and led them on towards the Enemy, Ser, ſaid 
they, the feu Samnites which come towards us are in Diſorder; let us fall im 
AND. whilſt they were preparing to charge the Enemy, the Conſul lifted up lis 
Hands to Heaven, and with a loud Voice made a Vow to build a Temple to 2 
piter Stator, if he would put a Stop to the Flight of his Soldiers, and give them 
Succeſs in the Battel. Romulus had formerly made $5 a like Vow, on the like Oc. 
caſion; the Prejudices of Religion had induced his terrified Troops to rally; and 
Superſtition had now again the ſame Effect. All unanimouſly concurred in fe- 
ſolving to renew the Fight with all the Valour of Romans. Officers, Soldier, 
Cavalry, all followed the Example of the General. They returned back upon the 
Body of Sammites, which purſued them, attacked it, repulſed it, recovered the 
Ground they had loſt, placed themſelves in their former Poſts, in order to reney 
the Battel with-quite another Heat ; and then the Fortune of the Day changed, The 
Samnites were reduced to a Neceſlity of taking Care of their Baggage, which they 
had placed in the middle of the Ground, on which they had firft poſted themſelves; militar 
and they at firſt deliberated, whether they ſhould abandon it, to eaſe themſelyes three / 
in their Flight. But they choſe rather to. ſurround and defend it; which brought mediat 
on a freſh and ſharp. Action, in which the Romans had all the Advantage. Their of the 
Infantry. preſſed the Sawmztes in Front, and their Cavalry in the Rear, and utterly As f 
overthrew them. The Enemy is ſaid to have had four thouſand eight hundred fenturs 
Men killed upon the Spot; and to have had ſeven thouſand three hundred made late, te 
Priſoners of War; whom the Conſul made all paſs under the Toke, after he hal thers, | 
Ba ſtripped. them. oY. | | | | granted 


- Upon the whole indeed, the Loſs of the Romans was as great as that of the 
Famnnites. They numbered thoſe which had been killed in the two Battels and 
found them to be ſeven thouſand three hundred; and certainly the Conſul Atiilu 
would have gained but little Honour this Campaign, if he had not repaired 1s 
Loſſes by a new Advantage. Whilſt he was making War in Apulia, a Bod of 
Sammites had entered into the Country of the Volſci, and endeavoured to ſurprize! Ia. 
 teramna, a Roman Colony, on the Banks of the Liris ; and after having been dily- 
pointed in that Deſign, they were returning home, laden with the Spoils which they 
had taken in the Country. This Company carried with them a great many Met, 
and much Cattel, which they had taken from the Romans; and unfortunately fl 
in; with the victorious Army of Attilius, who was returning from Luceris, lit 
he had made the Enemy raiſe the Siege of it. The Sanmites marched in Diſorde 


6 Livy. berg ele us, that Romulus never per- Picenum, now called Teramo, or Terane. A Ul 
formed bis Vow. Only the Place which had been ſtood in the Country of the Hrattii, which 156 
ſer apart for the building of the Temple to Jupiter preſent a Part of The Lower Calabria. Some fo 
Stator, was afterwards conſecrated by the Augars. ſteps of it are yet to be ſeen, near the Confiur d 
7. There were ſeveral Cities in Italy, which-bore the Cochild and the Eſaro, not far from the Run 
| the Name of /zteramna. The firſt was in Umbria, of the City of St. Anthony. And the fourth wii 
near the Nera, formerly the Nar ; the Neighbour- is here ſpoken of, had the Surname of er 
g hood of which Niuer gave itg Inhabitants the Name Some Traces of it are yet remaining in the Neß 
of Nartes. Pliny calls them ſo, B. 3. c. 14. This bourhood of Pose Conva, on the Banks of the! 
_ City is now. called, Tee or u by the, Na- en or. the: Gariglove. We have foken of i 
tives of che Country. The ſecond was a City of fore. © 
„„ IIOT31179% 03 3f ©3.0307 RN ů 421 l | 28 a | 
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and in one Line, being more attentive on their Prey than their Safety. The Con- Vear of 
Army attacked the Pillagers ſuddenly, defeated them caſily, killed a great ROME 
bade of them, and ſeized their Booty. From thence the Conſul continued his AY 
warch ro Interanma, called together the Owners of the Goods, which the Jam. 
„e Had taken there, reſtored every Man what he claimed, left his Army in Win- Lfosruntus 
u (Quartets in this Country, and returned to Rome to preſide at the Elections. M. Ante 
Tv. As for the other Conſul Poſtumius, after having taken the Cities of Mi. Rrcurus, 
ig, and Triventum, he had left Jamnium of his own Head, and without Orders Conſuls. 
rom the Senate. He was uneaſy to find nothing to do there, but to pick up ſome 
qreeched Remains of Booty, which were left in a ruined Country. It is well 
town, how defirous the Conſuls were of finiſhing their Year with ſome ſignal Vic- 
, in order to obtain a Triumph at the End of the Campaign, This Deſire of 
Gory induced Poſfumius to leave Samnium, the Province aſſigned him joincly with ; 
is Collegue, and to march into Hetruria, where there was more Booty and more \ 
yonour to be gained. He firſt laid all the Lands round Volſmii waſte; and theſe | 
Hollilities made the Militia of the Country take Arms. They aſſembled near Vol. 
; and gave Battel, almoſt under its Walls. The Hetrurians loſt two thouſand 
two hundred Men in the Engagement; and the Slaughter had been much greater, 
if the greateſt Number of the defeated Troops had not found Refuge in Volſinii, 
which-was ſo near them. From thence Po//umms marched into the Diſtrict of 
Reſelle, and, not content with ravaging that, he took the City by Aſſault, killed 
wo thouſand Men, or near that Number, in the Battel he fought on the Walls 
of it, and took above two thouſand Priſoners of War. Advantages, which would 
have forced the Romans to have honoured Poſtumins with a Triumph, if they had 
for been followed by a Peace, which brought him more Glory than the War. 
Three of the moſt conſiderable Lucumonies in Hetruria, namely, thoſe of Volk- 
w, Peruſia, and Aretium, deſired to treat; and Poſiumins gave them leave to ſend 
n Embaſſy to Rome, to confer with the Roman. People, upon Condition that 
theſe three Cantons furniſhed his Army with Proviſions, and gave each Soldier a 
tilitary Habit, by way of Preliminary. The Condition was accepted, and the 
tice Lucumonies obtained of the Roman People a Truce for forty Years ; they im- 
meliately paying each five hundred thouſand Pounds of Braſs, into the Treaſury 
of the Republick. | | ” . 
As for Poſtumius, preſuming upon his Exploits in ſo ſucceſsful a Campaign, he 
fentured to demand a Triumph. Not that he expected to obtain it of the Se- 
lite, to whom he offered his Requeſt ; he addreſſed himſelf to the Conſcript Fa- 4 
thers, only in Compliance with Cuſtom 3 and was very ſure it would not be VP 
granted, in a Court where he had many Adverſaries. Accordingly, ſome pretend- 
a he had ſet out too late from Rome, to begin the Campaign in time; others 
fproached him with having deſerted his Province without Orders, and tarniſhed 
tie Glory of his Arms, by a Want of Obedience; and Poſtumins, who was a 
Witneſs to the Refuſal the Senate gave him, made this Reply; I know what Du- 
Joe to the Dipnity of the Conſcript Fathers; but then I likewiſe know, that 
as Conſul, and 4 Conqueror. Notwithſtanding your Denial, I will obtain 
tte Triumph to which I have a Right, by my Exploits, my publick Services, and 
ihe Peare I forced the Enemy to demand. 7 will obtain it of thoſe who gave me 
! Commiſſion. In: ſhort, Poſtumrus offered his Petition to the Roman People. 
this was indeed an Innovation in the Republick. The Cuſtom was, for the Se- 
ite to order the Triumph, and the People to confirm it; provided alſo, that 
dane of the Tribunes of the People made any Oppoſition to it. But none of theſe 
les were now obſerved. Three only of the Tribunes of the People were for 
mms Triumph, ſeven proteſted againſt it; and yet the Perſeverance of 
© Conſuf ſurmounted all theſe Difficultics. He 8 preſented” himſelf before the 
mrs, gave the Romans to underſtand, that more Conſuls than one had triumph- 
by Order of the People, and contrary to the Inclination of the Senators; and 


j 
o 
9 


„ Piſtariins would not have appeated in the Co- ſerved more than once, that the Generals who de. 
A that he was ſent for by the People, to matided a Triumph, were obliged to keep without 
dan the; Reaſons of his Demafid, and give an the Walls of Rome, till their Demand had been ac- 
ns Las k bis Expeditions.” " Vocaruſque eo Conſul," cepted, or rejected. 7-6 | 

1 % B. 10. Whereas we have already ob- | £ 


| then 
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then added, I ſbould not have had Recourſe to the Senate in the firſt 7 on 
R 0 J bad not ee of the Nl will of your Tribunes, who 1 Fave If 
l : remptible Men, and enſlaved to the Patricians. But your Aﬀetion "7% 

all ſupply the Place of the Decrees of the Senate, 10 
Meriva, the Favour of the Tribunes. Thus ſpake Poſtumzus, and the People 7 
—— 


on 

L.Posrumius mans, and your Suffr ages, ſÞ 

f increaſing their Power, decreed him a Triumph, for having conquereg 5 h 
If the Senate did not aſſiſt at his Proceſſion oh « 

was made on The Sixth of the Calends of April, at leaſt the People did, and yh 

ſidexed it as their own Wo.. 8 * 

Ax Honour, which according 


FSannites, and the Hetriurians. 
Tabule. Ti- 


Vhich al to Livy, was refuſed the brave Artilus. This tg, 
Tian declares that two Objections were made to it; one, That he had loſt ſeven 2 
fand three hundred Men in a Battel; and the other, That he had only made 2 
Priſoners of War he had taken paſs under the Toke, and had not made a Treaty yi i 
them. But whatever Difficulties were ſtarred before a Triumph was granted to 5 
tilins, it is certain he did 0 triumph the Day before his Collegue. This ; 
was conferred upon him, as the Conqueror of the Samnites and Volſonet. It 1 
furprizing, that none of the ancient Geographers ſhould mention the Name of the 
latter; © whoſe Country, I judge from the Circumftances of their Story, to have 
laid between Apulia and Samnium. Livy is allo guilty of another Miſtake in this 
Place; hut it is a pardonable one. He transfers one of the moſt important 2 
in all the Roman Story, to the next Year. e ee 
I the Cenſorſhip of Cornelius Arvina, and Marcius Rutilus, the thirtieth Lu. 
rum of the People was made; in which were found two hundred and ſeyenty 
thouſand Roman Citigens, fit to bear Arms. After the Luſtrum, a new Lil 
was made of the Senatots, by the Cenſors; who placed the greateſt Man, and the 
moſt venerable Sage then in Rome, at the Head of it, as Prince of the Senate 
This was 9. Fabius Rullianus ; an Hero who jyct ſerved his Country with his 
Counſels, and whom Rome would not ſuffer to paſs his old Age without the Em. 
loyments and Honours proper for it. | | 
that Fabius Ambuſtus his Father, and his Son Fabius Gurges, were both Printer 
of the Senate,” as well as himſelf; and probably in the Decline of their Age. 
Year of F. V. Tax Republick never abounded more with illuſtrious Generals, than inthe 
RO M E time of her Wars with the Sammites. She then ſeemed to have a Race of them; and 
c, it was common to ſee the Son of an able General equal his Father in Courge 
prises and Wiſdom. The famous Papirius Curſor, who gave the Sammite Nation ſuch 
Cuxson, Sr. terrible Shocks, had left another L. Papirius Curſor his Heir, who inherited his 
Vittues, as well as bote his Surname. The Father had been five times Conſul; the 
Son was now raiſed to that Dignity the. firſt time, made him his Pattern, and eren 
from his firſt Campaign, equalled, it not ſurpaſſed him. It is not to be imagined, 
but that this new Warrior, who appears upon the Stage all on a ſudden, muſt 
have given ſome Proofs of his Valour and military Genius, in inferior Poſs; 
yet ſuch is the Negligence of the Roman Hiſtorians, that they ſcarce mention, or 
give us any previous Account of the chief Perſonages concerned in their ti 
tory, till they come to act their firſt Part. The preceding Actions, which r. 


Tabule Jri- 


Plin. B. 7. c. 41. 


, in his Relation of the Conſulſbip of Lu- 
cans, Poſtumius and M. Attilius, honeſtly confeſſes, 
that the ancient Annals give different Accounts of 
both their Campaigns. According to the ancient 
Annaliſt Clindins Juadrigarius, Poſtumius firſt con- 
quered the Sammnites, and brought ſome of their Ci- 
ties into SubjeQion to Rome. 
he ſays, that the Roman Army was entirely defeat- 

Lioy, B. 10. ed in the Plains of Apulia: and adds, that the Con- 

; ful. was wounded in the Batte 

fly for Refuge with the weak 


t at the ſame time, 


and was forced to 
emains of his Le- 
alls of Lzceria.. The {ame Author 
alſo robs Poftamins-of the Glory 
Expedition, and gives it to Azzilizs. Fabius the Hiſ- 

torian, quoted by Livy, pretended, that the two Con- 

ſuli for this Year, ſhared between them the Command 
of the Troops of the Republick, both in Samnium, 
and near Laceria. According to him, one of the two. 
Generals was ordered to lead a Part of the Army 
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into Hezraria; but he has not told us, which of the 
two was charged with this new Expedition. He 
alſo mentions a Battel fought in ſight of Lc; 
ſays the Number of Slain on both Sides was cout: 
derable; and affirms, that in this Action the Genenl 
made a Vow to build a Temple to Jupiter Sa 
Romulus before had done. And Livy obſerves on i 
Occaſion, that the Senate made it Matter of Relig 
to diſcharge this double Vow, made by * Ronald 
formerly, and again lately by the Conſul Poſtumi. 
10 Claudius the Annalid, agrees with the bis 

C apitolini, as to the Triumph granted to the Cj 
Attilius, with this difference, that according to ih 
the General triumphed, as Conqueror of the He 
rians, | 8 | 

11 In the oldeſt Editions of Livy, thoſe be 
were found capable of bearing Arms, in this Lif 
trum, ate reckoned to be but 262322; and 
nus does not make them exceed 2400 
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vred them worthy of the Conſulſbip, are often paſſed over in Silence. The Col- 
ne who was raiſed with Papirius to this eminent Dignity of the Conſulſbip was 
2 hurius Carvilius, who had never been promoted to it before; and the ſame 
Aembly which choſe. them Conſuls, nominated 1 Attilius, who had ſo lately 
numphed, to the Prætorſbip. As for Poſtumius, he had drawn upon himſelf the 
qared of the Senate, and of the Tribunes of the People. The Commons had indeed 
cured him a Triumph; but the Affection of the People is very inconſtant, and 
hanges whenever thoſe who govern them think fit. Gg 

Ir is very ſtrange, that Samnium ſhould, again be the Seat of War; neverthe- 
teleſs, the two Conſuls had no ſeparate Provinces aſſigned them, but were both 
ered to march thither. Carvilius was placed at the Head of the old Army, 
qhich Attilius had commanded the laſt Year. But Poſtumins's Troops ſeem to 
me been recalled. At leaſt Papirius was ordered to make new Levies, and raiſe 
q entirely new Army. As for Poſtumius, he was made to repent of having gain- 
4a Triumph, againſt the Will of the Tribunes of the People. M. Scantius, one 
x that College, | accuſed him before the Tribes 14, doubtleſs for having quitted his 
Province, without the Conſent of the Republick. However, the artful Poſtumius 
bund Means to avoid the Condemnation he dreaded ; by, prevailing on Carvzlius 
de Conſult, to make him one of his Lieutenant-Generals. It was then ſettled, 
tat a Conſul, after his Year was out, might without Scruple ſerve under his Suc- 
celor: and by this means Poſtumius avoided his Proſecution, which was ſuperſeded. 
(. VI. WHEN every thing was ready for the War, the Conſuls had Thoughts of 
{ting out for their Province, where their Preſence was neceſſary to ſuppreſs the 
th Inſolence of the Samnites. The Heads of theſe People had found out an Ex- 
dient to equal their Forces, had it been poſſible, to that of the Romans, both 
u Number and Valour; and there was a Mixture of Superſtition, Inhumanity, and 
Pride, in this new Scheme. In the firſt place, they took an extraordinary Me- 
thod to raiſe Troops throughout all their Dominions. They publiſhed a Law com- 
nanding all who were of Age to bear Arms to appear, upon the firſt Summons 
from the General of their Nation, under Pain of Death. The Heads of all thoſe 
vo diſobeyed this Law, were devoted to Fupiter; that is, it was lawful for any 
one to kill them, wherever they were found. The general Rendez-vous was ap- 
pointed in the Neighbourhood 15 of Aquilonia, a City of Hirpinia, belonging to 
tte damnites. Fear brought all the Youth in the Country thither, to the Number 
if about forty thouſand ; which was ſufficient to make a great Army. What re- 


12 Caſhogorus is miſtaken in the Name of the tage of the Children to do otherwiſe. Nor did the 
mul purius Carvilins, whom he calls Corne- Attilian Law reach only to Children under the Age 
1 T: of Paberty, but likewiſe to Women, who were, all 
1; Moſt Civiliaus make the Prætor Attilins Au- their Lives, under the Government of a Guardian, 
ir of the Law, which was from him called Lex as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve elſewhere. But 
Wile, It related to Guardianſhips. The XII. Ta- the Roman Law concerning Guardianſhips, was af- 
i had indeed made Proviſion for them. See what terwards altered ſeveral times; and often corrected 
t have faid on this Subject, B. 10. Vol. 1. p. 449. by the Magiſtrates and Emperors, who ordered their 
ording to the fifth Law of the fifth ie it Correfions to be inſerted in the ancient Code. We 
Klonged to the Father of the Family, to declare ſhall ſpeak of them, in their proper Time and 
Vin, whom he pleaſed Guardian of his Chil- Place. Some have conjectured, that The Azzilian 
u during their Minority. This was generally Law was made at the Requeſt of one Lucius Atti- 
Me Friend in whom he confided,, and who muſt /izr, a Tribune of the People, in the Year of Rome 
de been a Roman Citizen, In the ancient Civil 442, according to the Faſt: Capitolini. But the Name 
© he has the Title of Tutor Teſtamentarius. If ky Attilius, which is the Foundation of the Con- 
luder died inteſtate, the Roman Laws coufer- jecture, no more proves the Law to have been made 
(the Guardianſhip on the neareſt Relation by the in that Year, than inthe Year 460, when one Marcus 
rs Side, who was called Legitimus Tutor. Attilins Regulus was Præior. 
Lin default of both theſe, the new Law, ac- 14 Livy has not indeed told us, what Poſtumins's 
Ming to Carius the Civilian, gave the Prætor a Accuſation was; but it is probable, that Scantius char- 
Mr to nominate the Guardian. But Ulpian ſays, ged it upon him as a Orime, that he had procured 
the Choice of the Guardian was referred to a Triumph to be decreed him, notwithſtanding the 
tor, jointly with the Majority of the Zi- Oppoſitions of the Senate, and Tribunes of the Peo- 
" of the People. But however that be, this Pre- pie. ha 
* Was neceſſary. It often happened, that this 15 The Situation of Carbonara, a Town of The 
N enſome Office, interfered with Mens indiſpen- Further Principality, agrees well enough with that 
ugagements; and in that caſe, the ſafeſt Way which the Hiſtorians and Itineraries give the an- 
* haye Recourſe to the Wiſdom of the Ma- cient City of Aquilon:a, which formerly belonged 
o A Perſon of known Probiry was propo- to the Hirpini. N Holſtenins thinks that 
0 them, to take care of the Eſtate of the Mi- Aquilenia ſtood in the Neighbourhood of a City, 
and generally, the Perſons propoſed were ac- now called La Cedoguu, near the River Aufidus, or 
» Unleſs the Re thought it for the Adyan- the Ofanto. | . 
Your l. 1 og yore „ ide 
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u the mean time, Papirius was haſtening his Levies in Rome; and when his Year ot 
new Legions were completed, he took the Field with all ſpeed. His firſt Enter- RO N E 
ie Was upon 7 Furconia, another City of Sabinia, or of the Veſtini, in the Poſ. ESSEL*- 
ſeſlon of the Jamnites. He killed more Men in taking it, than Carvilius had L. Parirus 


done in the Siege of Amiternum; but he took fewer Priſoners. From thence the 


CursoR, SP. 


wo Conſuls marched together, to lay waſte the Diſtrict of 13 Atina, and that Part Maxiuus, 


of the Country of the Volſci, which was ſubject to the Samnites. After this, 
Carvilius turned off towards 19 Comrmium, to lay Siege to it; and Papirius to- 
wards Aquzlonia, a Place made famous by the execrable Oaths of The Linen Le- 
in. There never was a more perfect Underſtanding between any Collegues, than 
now. between the Conſuls. Their Armies were not above twenty Miles diſtant 
fom each other, and they mutually aſſiſted each other with their Advice, as they 
were ready to do with their Forces. Whilſt Carvilius was preparing to lay Siege 
to Comminm, Papirius came in ſight of the formidable Army of the Samnites; 
and the War he was now going to make here, ſo much reſembled that which his 
father had formerly carried on againſt the ſame Nation, that one might eaſily be 
thought+the Copy of the other. But however that be, (for it is probable, that 
in general, Liuy has related many Fables, in his Account of the Wars in Sam- 
num ;) Papirius tried the Enemy a great while, before he came to a general Ac- 
tion. Only ſome ſlight Skirmiſhes paſſed; and they often threatned one another, 
yithout fighting. Sometimes a Battel ſeemed ready to begin; but neither Army 


in the mean while, he received a Letter from his Collegue. Papirius ſent him 
vord, that he was at laſt reſolved to give Battel the next Day, if the Auguries 
ſhould be in any degree favourable: and he exhorted him to purſue the Attack of 
Cominium with Vigour, leſt the Enemy ſhould ſend Detachments from thence, to 
increaſe the Number of the Samnize Troops near Aquilonia. Papiriuss Courier 


importing that Carvilius approved of the Deſign. Upon which, Papirius imme- 
ately aſſembled his Troops, before his Tent, and addrefled himſelf to them 
in this manner. * x 

IF Courage was to be acquired by juggling Tricks, or Creſts could do Execution, 
we ſhould haue reaſon to be under the greateſt Apprehenſions of the Enemy. But 
is our Happineſs, that our Darts will pierce painted and gilded Bucklers, as 
well as plain ones. Theſe ſhining white Habits will ſoon change their Colour, and 
te died with the Blood of thoſe that wear them. It was thus, that my Father 
formerly vanquiſhed ſome Battalions of theſe very Samnites, who were covered all 
ver with Gold and Silver ; and our Soldiers had the richer Booty for it. It is 


jorts of the Samnites, and to bring ſuch Monuments of our Victories over them to 
Rome, as are fit to adorn Temples, and publick Places. Is it to be imagined, that 
Heaven will favour a perfidious People, who have ſo often bound themſelves to us 
H Treaties, and fo often broken them? If I may prefume to dive into the Coun- 
as of the Gods, thoſe Gods who revenge the Proſtitution of Religion to infamous 
Praftices, muſt ſurely be exceedingly enraged againſt our Enemies? With what 
dbhorrence muſt they have ſeen human Blood mingled with that of their Sacrifices ? 


J Livy calls the City Papirius made himſelf had made ſome Conqueſts. We have ſpoken of it 
3 er of, Duronia. But we don't know 2 City area; | e 1 
+ ame in ancient Italy. It is ſuppoſed, that 19 It is evident from Livy himſelf, that Comr- 
E City here ſpoken of, was called Furconia. At nium and Hquilonia' were twenty thouſand geome- 
alt, this City was near Amiternum, which the Ro- trical Paces from each other. Whence it tollows, 
vw Army had taken by Aſſault, a few Days before. that the former ſtood on the Extremity of Samnium 
4 Ruins of Frrconja are to be ſeen to this Day, Eaſtward, or in the Country of the Hirpini. So 
0 5 called Forconio; they are over-againſt the that it could not poſſibly ſtand in the Place now 
"> Bank of the River Aternus, oppoſite to Aqai- called Comino, between Atina, Sora, and the Lake 
I is but three thouſand geometrical Paces Fuciuns. And accordi g.to Scipio, Mazella, if that 
K them. Holſtenius places the Footſteps of this was the Situation of Comininm, we muſt look for 
bear a Church of Se, Felix the Martyr, which the Remains of it, towards the Confines of Sam- 
nit a Place now called 8. Fel. vim to the Weſt. According to which Account, 
0 Bo Territory of Atin:, which the Romans Aquilonia and Cominium mult have had the whole 
><, took its Name from that City which ſtood Territory of Campania between them. 
* Country of the. Foſſe, where the Siaives <5 HERR, „ 


How 


purſuing it, it Was poſtponed to the next Day. As for Carvilins, he was more 27%. B. 10. 
anxious about what paſſed near Aquilonia, than about his Siege of Cominium: and . 39. 


had all the Day to carry his Letter, and in the Night he brought back an Anſwer ; Zis. ii. 


perhaps the Fate of the Papirian Name and Family, to withſtand the greateſt Ef Liv. itid. 
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How muſt rbey look upon theſe Samnites, who are doubly-guilty ; firſt, for hay;, 


RO M E broken' their moſt ſolemn Oaths to us; and then for binding themſelves to contin 


CCCCLX. 


to violate them, by other Oaths, and thoſe the moſt execrable? Even the Minds 


Lp Of our Enemies can never be at Peace, after ſo many Crimes. Men will not aft 
Cunsor,” Sr. qyith the more Vigour or Steadineſs for Oaths, which have been extorted by Fear 


Canvitivs 


of 


Marius, 


Conſulss. 


Liv. B. 10. 


C- 40+ 


Val. Max. B. 


7. c. 2. F. 5: 


been unfaithful; the Conſul was getting every thing ready for fighting the next W 


Livy, ibid 8 


and Violence : they always fight faintly, when they are afraid of the Gods, the 
Countryinen, and their Enemies, at the ſame time. 8 

-PAPTRIUS had no ſooner finiſhed his Diſcourſe, but he ſaw Joy painted on 
the Faces of all the Romans; which they further expreſſed by the Shouts the 
made, to ſhew their Deſires of a Battel. This was the manner in which the Tres 
gave their Suffrages in Camps. They were only uneaſy to ſee the Battel put off 
to the next Day; and their Impatience to come to an Engagement, made them 
think the Night long. From the General to the meaneſt Soldier, all were equally 
eager to engage, and every one communicated his Gladneſs to his Companion 
All the Officers were. inſpired with the ſame Deſires, as much as the Soldier, . 
even he, whoſe Buſineſs it was to obſerve the Preſages, choſe rather to tell his Ge. 
neral a Lie, than check this univerſal Ardour. It was then cuſtomary to judge 
of the Succeſs of Battels beforehand, by the Greedineſs with which the conſecr,. 
ted Chickens ate the Food which was provided for them. The Augurs always 
kept ſome of theſe Birds in Cages, and Battel was never given, till they had been 
conſulted. Their Haſte, or Slowneſs, in picking up their Food, was a good or bad 
Prognoſtick, of what would happen: And the Perſon now appointed to obſerye 
this Augury, perceived, that the Chickens fed but ſlowly. Nevertheleſs, as it often 
happens, that the Miniſters of Religion are not the moſt ſcrupulous, or the moſt 
credulous; the Augur choſe rather to falſify, than let ſlip ſo favourable an Oppoy. 
tunity. He depended more on the Ardour of the Soldiers, than the Greedineſ 
of the Birds, and made this falſe Report to the Conſul. I ſaw the Birds cone ume: 
ſlowly aut of their Cage, devour their Food greedily, 20 leap about, and ſcratch the "il 
Ground with their Feet. Papirius heard the Augury with Joy, told his Troops, . 15 
that the Gods had declared themſelves in their Favour, and hoiſted the Signal for Wi os 
the Battel. But this Obſervation having been made before Witneſſes, they, in the 7's 
mean time, declared, That the Preſage was at leaſt doubtful; and the Report Would h 
ſpreading from one to another, eſpecially among the Roman Knights, they thought (. VII 
it a Matter of ſuch Importance, as to deſerve to be communicated to the General, get 
The Conſul had a Nephew in his Army, named Jp. Papirius, who was brought tel. 
up in the Fear of the Gods, and educated as the young Roman Nobility then uſi- ent Pr 
ally were; and The Roman Knights made uſe of him to undeceive the General. WW | 
Whilſt the young Papirius was informing himſelf exactly of the Truth of the 
Fact, leſt he ſhould make as indiſcreet a Report to his Uncle, as the Augurs had 


2 hoar( 


Day. The 21 Eagles were already taken out of the little Temple where they were 
kept, and where they were honoured as a ſort of Divinities. The General had 
already aſſigned his Lieutenant Generals their Poſts. He had appointed I. I. 
lumnius to command in the Right Wing, and L.. Scipio in the Left. C. Ce. 
ditius and C. Trebonius had received Orders to command the Cavalry. Sp. Nati 
was already gone to take Poſſeſſion of a Hill in the Plain; and was almoſt gor 
thither, after having marched round about, at the Head of the Servant-ÞBoys and 
Blackguard of the Camp, mounted upon the Mules, and other Beaſts of Burden, 
He had taken with him ſome Manipuli of the Infantry of the Allies, and was upol 
the firſt. Advice to fall upon the Enemy, and raiſe as great a Cloud of Duſt as pol 
ſible. And laſtly, Papirius had already diſpatched a Courier to his Collegus, d 

ive him notice, that the Sammites had juſt detached twenty of their Regime! 
of four hundred Men each, to go to the Relief of Cominium. All theſe Diſpoſiiol 
were made, and nothing was more to be done, but to march out and enge! 
when young Papirius came and told his Uncle, That he had been deceived b 
him who obſerved the Auguries; and That the Preſage of the Chickens v5 9 


20 This Motion of the Chickens, when they p. 72. of this Volume, Note 38. 1 
ate greedily, was called Tripudium , Soliſtimum. 21 See what we have ſaid of the Roman Ed 1 
Then the i was perfectly good,. See what and the idolatrous Worſhip the Legion, | 
we have ſaid of thi 


hd L 
of 44. 


s Augury of the Chickens, B. 14. Enſigus, Vol. 1. B. 7. p. 278. led 
- | | 
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eilt doubtful. The Conſul was not one of thoſe daring Men, who glory in Im- Year of 
jety.3 or of thoſe weak ones, whoſe too great Credulity makes them timorous. RO M E 
11; had taken his Meaſures, and he ſaid to his Nephew, Be of good Courage, and , 
have yourſelf in the Action like a brave Man. If the Augur has made me a falſe L paris 
Regort, the Gods will infliftt on him alone the Vengeance he bas drawn upon himſelf Curdok. Sy. 


Carvilivs 


his Irreligion. As for me, I conclude it to be a favourable Augury, ſince it was Nlaxius, 
: declared. Thus ſpake Papirius, and then ordered theſe unfaithful Keepers of Confuls. 
he ſacred Chickens to be placed at the Head of the firſt Line. He thought either e 0s 
to appeaſe the Gods by this Sacrifice, or raiſe the Courage of his Soldiers, who 
night perhaps have been alarmed by the Reports ſpread in the Camp. 

ArrER theſe wiſe Precautions, the Conſul led out his Romans to the Battel. At 
de lead of the Enemy's Army appeared that formidable Body of Samnites who were 
© finely dreſſed. This Linen Legion was ſupported by the reſt of the Samnite Ly: ibid. 
Mtalions, placed in the laſt Line. The firſt Line of the Enemy was indeed an 
greable Sight to the Romans. So fine a Body of Infantry, in Helmets fo richly 
adored, and drawn up in Battalia, made a moſt charming Appearance. 

Tex two Armies ſoon drew near each other; but before they engaged, or had Le. B. 10. 
made their firſt Shout, a Dart was thrown, by an unknown Hand, which killed the © “ 
Agur, who had been guilty of Lying, and Impiety. It is more probable, that he 
led by the General's Order, than that he was ſlain accidentally; but nevertheleſs, 
when the thing was told Papirius, he ſeemed to look upon it as a Stroke from Hea- 
ren, which gave him an Aſſurance of the Victory. He cried out, The Vengeance 
if the Gods is wholly exhauſted on him alone who deſerved it. We have nothing 
lane to fear from their Anger. To which ſome add, that whilſt the General was 
lying this, a Raven appeared over his Head, and 22 croaked with a ſhrill, and not 
zhoarſe Voice; and upon this happy Preſage, which repaired the Defects of the 
former, the General is ſaid to have pronounced theſe Words, which were diſperſed 
lroughout the Army. F ever Heaven declared for us, it doubtleſs does ſo now, 


ded the little Faith he had in ridiculous Auguries, under the Cover of Religion ; © 22. 
nd increaſed the Ardour of his Troops, in Circumſtances which in all Appearance 

would have damped it. 

|. VII, AFTER this, the Onſet was no longer deferred. Papirius ordered a 
large to be founded; and the Romans gave a Shout, as uſual when they began a 

tel, The Engagement was ſharp and bloody; but the two Parties ated upon dif- 


ine Booty, and the Thirſt of Slaughter. The Samnites fought out of Neceſſity ; © 41. 

Mas the Fear of violating their Oaths, was the only Principle on which their Va- 

u was founded, they in a manner kept themſelves wholly on the defenſive. They 

ud probably have been ſtaggered at the firſt Onſet, and the firſt Shout, had they 

lin under the moſt terrible Engagements not to give way. They knew they 

ud infallibly be put to death if they fled, and they believed, the Puniſhment of 

U7 would be extended to their Poſterity. wo uf 

Im Samnites made a Reſiſtance for ſome time without retiring, but like Men 

ole Fear only keeps them from flying. The firſt Ranks of their Linen Legion 

WF already over-run; and the Slaughter was carried to the Center of their firſt 
ons, where their Enſigns were, when they ſaw a great Cloud of Duſt driv- 
belore the Wind. It ſeemed to be raiſed by the marching of a great Army; but 

Mceeded only from that little Body of Infantry and Cavalry whom Nautius 

manded. - The Boys of the Camp, who were mounted upon Mules, artfully 

aſd, it very much, by dragging Boughs of Trees after them, which fwept the 

und, and help'd to darken the Air. Papirius, tho the Author of the Stratagem, 

ded to be ſurprized at it himſelf; and both Romans and Samnites were equally 

ned by it. Nothing could be ſeen through the Cloud, but the Tops of ſome. 

irds and Langes, and ſome Cavalry ſurrounded with the ſame Duſt, who being 

ed at the two Wings, ſeemed to flank a Body of Infantry.” © i 

e Conſul likewiſe confirmed the Cheat; by crying out, with an Air of Joy, 

We lk 1 + IEA, + SOUL It * | on neee 


1 11 * good f ö ae ng a . 2 2 | 
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With regard to the Battel we are going to fight. Thus the prudent Papirius con- Oreßus, B. z. 


ent Principles. The Romans were animated by the Love of Glory, the Hopes of Lis. B. 10. 
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E low Soldiers, Courage; let us ſtriue to gain the Victory aurſelves, before another Ar. 


CursoR, SP. 
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Cominium ic taten. _ This is my Collegue, who is coming to help us. Courg * Þ 


my comes to. ſpare the Glory and the Spoils with ur! Thefe/Wotds were heard fr 


for Papirius was on horſeback, in the midſt of his Battalions; and then he directed pr 
his Cavalry. to fall on the Enemy. Treboniys and Cædicius ho commanded it, had 11 
Orders to begin the Attack, when they ſaw the General hold up his Spear, and ſhake 
it; and upon this Signal, the Harſe rode full ſpeed between the Spaces of the Lines eve! 
and came and fell upon The Linen Legion. Volunmius and Scipio alſo made ney the 
Efforts, at the ſame time. 20" T6 2 11 Wwe 
Wu the Enemy's Ranks were broken, by the Attack of the Roman Cavalry, app 
the Legions immediately made themſelves a Way into the midſt of the Say, nd 
Battalions. And then, notwithſtanding all human Precautions, and the Fear of the of ! 
Gods, this Company of Men, who had bound themſelves by terrible Imprecations wii 
never to fly, were routed. Their Fear of the Enemy was too great to ſuffer them eritil 
to attend to any other Apprehenſions. And the Flight of theſe Bravoes, who were mad 
the Choice of their Troops, occaſioned all the reſt of the Samnite Army to do the jer 4 
ſame. The Foot in their left Wing retired to Aquilonia, as being the neareſt Fot. him( 
treſs they could come at; and thoſe in the right Wing regained their Camp. a, kit, 
for the Horſe, which conſiſted of the Nobility of the Country, they fled a gte tte 
way from the Field of Battel, to ?3 Bovianum, a City which, after having often jong 
changed its Maſters, then belonged to the Sammztes. 3 Tf 6 
THE Conduct and Valour of Papirins had begun the Victory; and his good For. tis fr. 
tune, together with the Courage of his Soldiers, completed it. Whilſt the Romy been 
Cavalry was purſuing the Samnites, the Legions were at the Heels of the Enemy Act 
Infantry. One Part of the Roman Manipuli followed thoſe who retired to the Holdie 
Camp; and the other cloſely purſued thoſe who fled to the City. And Yolumniu Wi find « 
who led the Conquerors to the Enemy's Camp, foon made himſelf Maſter of i. Numb 
Bur Scipio met with more Reſiſtance before Agquilonia: Not that the Vanquilie i i rxthe 
had more Courage, to ſuſtain the Aſſault made on the City, than to defend thei ovghe 
Camp; but becauſe it is always more difficult to ſcale Walls, than to breał E 612 
Palliſades. Beſides, Scipio had but few Men with him. The Aquilonians endes 1 pr 
voured firſt to drive the Romans from their Walls, by throwing Stones at them; due P 
Scipio thought it not proper to ſuffer the Ardour of his Troops to abate, and judge ment f 
it beſt to take a Place upon the Spot, which it would require Time to reduce, i Attack 
he ſuffered; his Men to cool. He therefore addreſſed himſelf to his little Troop, his Ke 
asked them, I het her ſuch, brave Men as they could brar to. fee the right-Wing u Brunn 
Poſſeſſion of the Enemy's Camp, whilſt the left uauted Courage to take Aquilonia WM terpcize 
THEN Emulation gave theſe Men, tho' fatigued with a long Battel, new Stag eme, ff 
and they conſented to make the Attempt. / Scipio inſtantly. covered his Head wiifrroun 
his Buckler, to guard himſelf from the Stones which were thrown from the MH aoroac 
and his Troop. all following his Example, they advanced; in good Order, toads v 
of the City- Gates. There they formed themſelves into 4 Tortoiſe, broke ohn to th 
Gate, made themſelves Maſters of it, and ſeized a Part of the Rampart. e prove 
hitherto. the Romans ſeemed to have taken the moſt prudent Meaſures; but ] ght 
they came to penetrate into the Heart of the City, they were ſenſible they hal be 4. 
guilty. of a raſh Attempt. They were too few. in Number to be able to wie Ener 
the Multitude of the Samnites who had: fled into: Hquilonia for Refuge. But k le Top 
tune, who attended the Roman General, came to their Relief. Papirius Wis Med th 
buſy in collecting together his victorious Army, which was diſperſed. in ſeveral M08 vere, 
by an eager Purſuit of the Fugitives. The Day was cloſing, and Night is fo mere (cj 
ble even to Conquerors. Papirius s Uneaſineſs therefore made him very all ug to t 
He was running oyer the Plain, to bring back his Soldiers to his Camp, when be dccd f. 
the left ſaw, the, Sawnite Entrenchments forced, and to the right, on the Se 42 
che City, heard the Shouts, of Combatants, aud the Groans: of 'thoſe who ve". Cel 
ing in an Engagement; and he therefore inſtantly haſtened thither, and carried een 
him the el he had picked up. SA k Is of Þoimoot” com V. 9 e | ae ſome 
_ Hz arriyed very ſcaſonably ; ſaw the Danger to which a ſmall Number of ct 15 127 
Nomant were expoſed, at the Gate of the City, which they had broken down! bana 
rho he did not apptove of theitRflineG, was Well pleaſed, with, this Opponu , eng 
| 1 the Fielc 
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1 with enttenching his Men, juſt within the Walls of the City, without ad- 
ancing any farther. And then, by the help of the Darkneſs, the Enemy eſcaped, 
1 left the Place to the Romans. | | | 


ther, in his firſt Aſſay. No young Officer had ever ſhewn more Intrepidity, Con- 
jy and Strength of Mind. During the whole Action, which was ſharp, Papirius 
peared with an Air of Chearfulneſs and Confidence; which encouraged his Troops, 
ind aſſured them of the Victory. But he was chiefly commended for that Greatneſs 
of Mind, which raiſed him above the common Apprehenſions and Uncaſineſles 
which doubtful Auguries generally produced; and it was reported, that in the moſt 
critical time of the Engagement, when any other General but himſelf would have 
mide a Vow to build a Temple to ſome Divinity, he only promiſed to make Jupi- 
1a 24 Libation of a little Wine mixed with Honey, before he drank any Wine 
timſelf, It gave the Romans great Pleaſure, to ſee that every thing ſucceeded with 
tim, even to the Meanneſs of his Vow, and his little Concern at the Falſhood of 
the Augur. But notwithſtanding all theſe Talents, we ſhall with Surprize ſce him 
ong buried in the Obſcurity of a private Life. So unaccountable were the Electi- 
ons at Rome Papirius was not replaced in the higheſt Dignity, till long after 
his firſt Victory; nor would he have been drawn from his Solitude then, had it not 
ſeen for the preſſing Wants of the Republick. cates 85 
AccoRDING to Liu, the Samnites loſt thirty thouſand three hundred and forty 
Foldiers, in the Battel of Aquilonia; and the Romans took from them three thou- 
and eight Hundred and ſeventy Priſoners, and ninety ſeven Standards. But this 
Number of ſlain ſeems incredible, and Liuy contradicts himſelf 25 concerning it. 
Inther believe, with Oroſius, who doubtleſs made uſe of better Memoirs, that it 
e d 
R. AND whilſt his Collegue was deſtroying the Samnite Army, Carvilius 
1 preparing to putſue the Siege of Cominium with Vigour ; but upon the Arrival 
of Paprtiucs's Courier, who brought him Intelligence of the conſiderable Detach- 
ment ſent from the Sanmite Army to relieve the City he beſieged ; he delayed the 
Attack a little, and firſt diſpatched away one of his Lieutenant: Generals to meet 
this Reinforcement, and with Orders, to amuſe, or fight it, wherever he found it. 
Brutis'Sreu led the firſt Legion, and twenty Cohorts, of Auxiliaries on this En- 
trptize, and went to meet the Sarmmite Detachment; whilſt Carvilius in the mean 
nc, ftormed the Town. At Break of Day the Scaling begun; and the Wall was 


t were, upon even Ground, from their Machines, the Inhabitants of Cominium 
| 1ejr ine Y Thi SY WY. 1X! id FEE, d thi 2 i d R I 4223 d DH - 
Ac teized with Dread. They abandoned their "Towers, and Ramparts, and reti, 


4 delieions Drink, This Liquor was.,uſed in, by, ghe Romans. WT credible, 'that an Army of 
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It Men, it can never be. imagined that ſelf in Bovianum; and that the Fugitives hindered 
un) thouſand three hundred of them were kill one, another in their Flight, OD! foe ee bt et 
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aniptetifg's difficalt Congueſt, without much Trouble. He therefore marched Year of | 
Troops thro' the Gate he found open; but Night approaching, he contented R 0 N E 


.CECCLX. 
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L. Pap iR Ius 
Cuxsok, Sp; 


Inis Battel of Aguilnnia, was thought one of the moſt honburible the Romans l 
get fought It was aid, that Papirius the Son, had equalled the Glory of his Fa- Conſuts. 
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| f. laſt to ive way to their ſuperior Strength. The Beſieged, to the N umber of fi 
For M E teen touland four hundred, threw down their Arms, and ſurrendered at Diſcre. 
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Sex, tion, after having loſt four thouſand three hundred and eighty of the Garriſon, (04 
L"Parnrys NOTHING now remained, but to give the Detachment Battel, which the Sam. ma 
Cunsor, Sr. nites had ſent to relieve Cominium: But the Licutenant-General Brutus Scæva had nol 
Marne! not met with them, at the Place where he hoped to join them, which was be. e 
Conſul. tween Aquilonia and Cominium. And in ſhort, when the Conſul Papirius appeared, F 
and offered the Samnite Army Battel, the Detachment, which was got within ſeyen pert 
Miles of the beſieged City, was countermanded, and immediately turned back tage 

So that, it neither aſſiſted in the Battel of Aquilonia, nor the Defence of Cyy; Ene 

num. Theſe Troops were indeed very near the Place, from whence they were * 

ſent, when they heard the Shouts, and from thence inferred that there was a Br. to 6 

tel; but ſeeing that their Camp was ſet on fire, which they diſcovered in the e. ts 

ginning of the Night ; this made them believe that the Samnites had been over. 25 

come. They therefore halted on the Place where they were, laying down upon the! 

the Graſs without entrenching themſelves, and ſpent the Night very ill, expetting 20 

the Day with Fear and Impatience. When the Morning came, they immediately belor 
diſperſed, at Sight of a Squadron of Roman Horſe, which, as it was purſuing the 20 
Vanquiſhed, accidentally ſaw them, and came to attack them. On the other City, 

hand, the Legionaries, who had alſo ſeen this Detachment, from the Top of the 5 

Walls of Aquzilonia, came likewiſe to fall upon them; but theſe Samnites immedi. * 

ately diſperſed, before the Legionary Troops could come up with them. The Ry. 5 3 

man Horſe, who purſued them, killed about three hundred of them, the reſt eſcael my 

to Bovianum, and ſecured themſelves there. . es celhin 

Tas Succeſs the Conſuls had had, filled them with Joy. The two Conſuly uns 

Armies had equally ſignalized themſelves. Rewards were therefore due to the bu / 

brave Men, and Recompences of ſeveral Kinds were accordingly beſtowed upon oy 

them. In the firſt place, the Generals gave up the Spoils of Cominium and Aqui. 4 8 

lonia, as free Booty to them; and after they had been plundered, both Cities were ap 
burnt, at the ſame time. Then, aſter the two Armies were united in one Camp; ; 5 
and the Con ſuls had mutually congratulated each other on their Victories, theic wi 
whole Care was to give the brave Men of both Armies the Rewards duc to 25 
their Valour. Carvilius praiſed his Troops, an made them all Preſents, according wh 7 
to their Merit: Papirius, whoſe Army had diſtinguiſhed itſelf in ſeveral Plz 75 10 

ces, and ſeveral Expeditions, gave his Officers and Soldiers Rewards of vation wh 
kinds. Nautius had artfully carried on the Stratagem, and made an Handful o M 5 , 
Servant-Boys, and Followers of the Camp, paſs for a whole Army. The young 0 h 15 

Jp. Papirius, the General's Nephew, had ſignalized his Valour, among the Horte 1 5 
had continued the Purſuit of the Aguilonians all Night; and deſtroyed  grat 7 0 
many of them. Four Centurions, with one Manipulus of Haſtati, had ſeized the laber, 
Gate of Aquilonia, and broken it. And to all theſe brave Men, the Conſul ur ad aff 
Bracelets, and Crowns of Gold. His Cavalry had performed wonderful Feat of fin. 25 
Valour, during the Action, and purſued the Fugitives after it ; and to cyery 0s 75 0 
of them the General gave Bracelets, and a 26 little Horn of Silver. Mages 


_ In this manner Livy relates the famous Battel of Agquilonia, aſcribing almol al 
the Glory of it to Papirius; and we have not interrupted his Relation wel 
pertinent Criticiſms. But I, nevertheleſs, dare affirm, that he was either deccin 

by unfaithful Memoirs, or ſacrificed the Honour of Caruilius a little, perhaps d 


flatter the Papirian Family, which was in his time. illuſtrious, and Patrician. 1 \ How 
is certain that Caruilius ſhared the Glory of defeating The Linen Legion, vid 2 
Collegue ; ſince, as Liuy himſelf aſſures us, it was not for having defeated the Me = 
frurians, but the Sammites, that he triumphed, on The Ides of Januars, in the 5 bye 
of Rome 460; that is, a Month before Papirius, who did not triumph till The 7 
February, in the ſame Year. Pliny: adds, that Caruilius ſeized the Spoils of ny Ye 
12 which were killed in the Battel of wi ee and out of the brazen (uk *6%oy 
raſſes, Cuiſſes, and Helmets, of the conſecrated. Legion, made a gigantick 1 ee in 
26 No Author has ſhewn us the Form and Uſe the Height of this Col was ſo monſtrons, „5 E. 
of theſe little Horns of Silyer, which Livy reckons it could be ſeen, from the Temple of Le a W mu 
op among he milſeary Rewards, with Which . the HI of Albe,above no 0Bl rind 
bonoured the Brave. . am Eon ti Mutes from Rowe. {TR OA 2 105 
Le 
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of Jupiter, which was placed in the Capitol, And he likewiſe declares, That this Year of 


Coloſſus was ſo great, that when it was repaired, another Statue of Jupiter was 
made, out of the Chippings only, and placed at the Foot of it. All theſe Ho- 


ROME 
CCCCLX. 


nours beſtowed on Carvilius, purely for having conquered the Samnites, ſhew L Parizios 

that he had a greater Share in the Victory of Aquilonia, than Livy gives him. eee 
HowEVER, the Campaign of the two Conſült, did not end with all theſe Prof: NMannius, 

perities. They called a Council of War, in which it was reſolved to take Advan- Conſuls. 


zoe of the Humiliation of the Samnites, and ſo totally to reduce theſe obſtinate 7; * '* 


zuemies, as to put it out of their Power to give the ſucceeding Conſuls any Trouble. 
The Sammites had now no Army to oppoſe the Romans. The Conſuls had nothing 
to do, but to beſiege, and take Cities; and by this means; they hoped to ruin 
this turbulent Nation, by degrees; to carry on the War at their Expence ; and to 
entich the Roman Soldiers with their Spoils. Which Scheme being approved by 
the Senate and People of Rome, Orders were brought to Carvilius to go and be- 
ſege 25 Velia, in Lucania, near Cape Palinurus. Without doubt, this City then 
flonged to the Samnites, whoſe Juriſdiction reached a great way beyond Sam 
wm. As for Papirius, he was ordered to turn his Arms againſt Sepinum 29, a 
City, ſituated at the Foot of the Apennines, and at the Head of the 30 Tamarus. 
h. X. Ax p whilſt the two Conſuls were ſeparating, in order to go upon different 
Expeditions, all Rome re ſounded with their Names. The Letter they had written 
to give an Account of their Victory, had been read in full Senate, and in the 
(mitia; and the People, and Conſcript Fathers, were the more rcjoiced at re- 
cciving it, becauſe: News was brought to Rome at the ſame time, that the Hetru- 
ras. had taken Arms again. The Citizens ſaid one to another, If Affairs had 
ne ill in Samnium, we ſbouid have been in the utmoſt Danger from the Hetru- 
ans. Thus the Joy of the Romans was increaſed, by the leſſening of their Fears. 
Suplications were appointed, by. way of Thankſgiving and all the Temples were 
opened and frequented for four Days. In ſhort, the particular Affection the People 
had for the Conſuls, made them celebrate the Feſtival with the more Alacrity, and 
Faneſtneſs. eine the apr OgaRIT £ 47 Lal yoo F 
As for the Reports which were ſpread of the Commotions in Hetruria, they 
yere confirmed, upon the Arrival of Deputies ſent from ſome Cities in Alliance 
vith Rowe. . Theſe declared, That their Country had juſt been plundered by the 
Hetrurians, becauſe they refuſed to join with thoſe Rebels, in making War upon 
tic Kepublicx. The Deputies, were preſented to the Senate, by Attilius the Præ- 
im ho during the Abſence of the Conſuls, was at the Head of Affairs. They 
complained, That they were pillaged by the Hetrurians, for their Fidelity to 
fone; and it appeared, that the Reaſon of the Inſurrection of the Hetrurians, 
ö this, that all the Roman Forces were employed in Sanmium. The Conſcript 
Mathers gave theſe, faithful Allies a gracious Reception, promiſed them A ſſiſtance, 
ud afüred them, that the Hetrurians ſhould in a little time be reduced to the 
anc Condition as the Samnites. And indeed, if the Hetrurians only had decla- 
kd :gainſt the Romans, the latter would not perhaps have been ſo much in haſte. 
o erenge it; but the Faliſci, a; People, who had long been faithful Friends to 
lime, had ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the fame;Revolt.! /| 2/13 1 hen 
Tun Faliſci being the neareſt Neighbours to Nome, on the Side of Hetruria, it 
ſs thought neceſlary immediately to take Meaſures, -to! prexent an Ircuption into 
ic Roman Territory on that Side. But before they were treated, as Enemies, the 
n Velis, wil 4 le nk hed Ae oth DOITICEN Een: l mat An de dad bet 
| 3 W Geographers cal] cannot be :juſtly Known; all that can be ſaid pf it 
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Year of Romans proceeded againſt them, according to Form. They ſent Feciales to them 


-» 
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ROME to demand Satisfaction for the Injuries they had done the Allies of the Republick * 
Spy their Incurſions; and upon their Refuſal to give it, War was declared with whic 
L Paeizrus them, and proper Meaſures were taken to bring them to Reaſon. It therefore be Mon 
Conor, Sr. jng neceſſary to recall one of the Conſuls, and his Army, from Samnium, and ſen 0 of tl 
Mam him into the Territory of the Faliſes 5 Papirius and Carvilins drew Lots, which clit 
Conſul. - ſhould march thither; and it fell to Carvi/ius, to the great Joy of his Soldiers Ired, 
They were weary of making War in a Climate, which was much colder, than thou 
that of Hetruria; but as for their General, the Courſe of his Conqueſts was theres help 
interrupted.” He had already taken three Cities, Velia, Palumbinum 31, and Br illag 
culaneum 32, ſince the Battel of Aqui/onza. The two former were taken upon th, 1 ha 
firſt Aſſault; but Herculaneum had coſt two Battels, which were warmly diſpyteg it: A 
and in which the Conſul had ſome Advantage; and at laſt he made himſelf Maſer Publi 
of the Place: and the Terror of his Name had brought a large Province into Sub. diſtri 
jection to him. It was computed, that he killed or took Priſoners ten thouſand And t 
Men, in the Sieges of the three Cities. the C 
F. XI. NRVERTRHEL Ss, Carvilius obeyed; for the Conſuls were not abſolute. TH 
Their Marches and Expeditions were regulated by the Senate and People. Patirins mony, 
was therefore left alone to finiſh the Reduction of Samnium; and he had already Father 
found more Reſiſtance at Sepinum, than his Brother Conſul had met with in his Querih 
Expeditions. The Sammites were not content with defending the beſieged Place; was; 
Papirius had been forced to engage them ſometimes in a pitched Battel, and ſome. vinity 
times in little Parties; and to ſuſtain the frequent Sallies of the Sepzmnates. He hag it vill 
a great Army to ſubdiie, before he could force the Sammetes to ſhut themſelyes the Cl, 
up within their Walls. But at laſt he gained his Point. The Enemy defended it, Ac 
themſelves only from the Top of their Ramparts; Papirius beſieged them, and thither 
took the Town by Aſſault. Then the Rage of the Conquerors vented itſelf on the of the 
Conquered,' for the Trouble'it had coſt them to take Sepinum; they killed ſeyen Spoils, 
thouſand four hundred Men there, and made about three thouſand Priſoners of Roman 
War. The Plenty of Booty which was in the Place, was all given to the Solder, vith K 
who may be faid to have found the Spoils of many Cities, in Sepinum. Mol of Non 
the Inhabitants of the neighbouring Cities had removed their Effects thither. 80 0½¼½% 
that the | Roman Soldiers, who were exceedingly enriched, were very willing to dorned 
return to Rome with Papirius, to aſſiſt in his Triumph, and make a Part of the rians ha 
Proceſſion. The Winter was grown too ſevere in Samnium to be any longer tol- iMWſheving 
rable; the Ground was covered with Snow, and the Soldiers could no longer liv QI, ha 
In Conſul Papirius therefore, returned to Rome, loaded with Glory, in the but the 1 
Month of February. His Collegue Carvilius had received the Honours of a Ti: 14 Moſ 
umph there, the Month before; doubtleſs, as he paſſed through it, in his Vg are w 
from Sammum to Hetruria. And the' fame Honour was readily, and unanimouly WAN: 5 
granted to Napirius, whoſe Proceſſion was as magnificent, as the Seaſon would Bi, and a: 
allow it to be. The Cavalry, adorned with thoſe Marks of Honour, which tha . of 
General had beſtowed upon them, entered the City on Horſeback; and thoſe Me 12 
nipuli of the Infantry d whom' the Conſul had given Rewards, were carried Wiſin: the $ 
Chariots. Several brave Soldiers appeared in the Proceſſion, © with Civict, u Ta: 
30 Mural Oro ns on theit Heads; but what made the fineſt Show, was the Spoil. üny 
ofr the Sammies, eſpeciully of the devoted Legion. Theſe rich Ornaments vor nn thing o. 
cgmpfred with thoſe, which Papirius the Father had formerly taken, and uf cube 
Tig Ti aro | Oy FORTE A B 2: been Wo | 
Were unjycrially. known, in Rame, becauſe ſeveral Places in.che: City had long e 
adorned with them. And uhat redoun ounded yet more to the Honour of the . nan 
unphing ves des dic Number ge, rene ung Followed his Charioe. BW, 3 
Is. en Fg” Wap > ERA »: * „ rhe 
nes: ond emo, Miles balaw Now-Cames, fa tha. wa-heys: Ge are. h uncl. 1 and the 


Place <alled: Palm pon this -/ the ancient Geographers: have not told us, that th# 
ata; and we war hes abſervedall;along. in the... ritory:;of the S, ,t. 
— the Eifgory; that the fe often 33 See What we have ſaid before of the dige 

Sorte of Crowns, the Generals gave. the O 7 
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vere ſeveral Perſons of Diſtinction among them, whom either their own Merit, 


or that of their Fathers, had raiſed above the Vulgar. And after them, the Riches X O M E 


which the Conqueror had gained for the Republick, was carried on Biers. The 


woney ariſing from the Sale of the Priſoners of War, who were made Slaves, and E parmrus 


of the Spoils taken from the Enemy, amounted to two 34 Millions, and about 
thirtY thouſand Pounds of Braſs ; and Papirius had taken one thouſand three hun- 
bed, and thirty Pounds Weight of Silver, in ſacking the conquered Cities. But 
though theſe Riches increaſed the Magnificence of his Triumph ; they did not 
jelp to gain the General the Good-will of his Soldiers. They, tho' enriched by 
ilaging ſo many Cities, took it ill, that he gave all the Braſs and Silver which 
e had taken, to the publick Treaſury, without beſtowing upon them a Share of 
i: And this Frugality offended the People alſo. A Tax had juſt been laid on the 
publick, to pay Papiriuss Troops, whom he might have ſatisfied without it, by 
diſtributing among them, a Part of the Money, he had delivered to the Quæſtors. 
And this perhaps made the Populace ſo little inclined afterwards to raiſe him to 


the Conſutſbrp. | : 
Tnis Triumph, which was magnificent, was followed by another religious Cere- 
mony, of which Papirius had all the Honour, before he left the Conſulſbip. His 
Father had formerly made a Vow, in the midſt of a Battel, to build a Temple to 
Quirinus. This was the third Temple erected in Rome, to this God, whoever he 
yas; for ſome underſtand by Quirinus, the God Mars, or ſome other warlike Di- 
vinity worſhiped by the Sabines; and others take him for Romulus. But be that as 
it will, the Temple old Papirius had made a Vow to build, was erected towards 
the Cloſe of his Son's firſt Conſulſhzp; and it was bur juſt, that he ſhould conſecrate 
it Accordingly, Papirius did it with an extraordinary Magnificence. He carried 
thither the fineſt of the Spoils taken from the Samnites, adorned the Walls and Vault 
of the Temple with them; and there being ſtill left a great Number of theſe rich 
ſpoils, which there was not room to hang up, either in this Temple, or the Forum 
Rimanum, the Conſul made Preſents of them to the Colonies, and Cities in Alliance 
vith Rome, for Ornaments for their Temples and publick Places. 
Non muſt I neglect to mention another Monument, for which Papiriuss Con- 
ſhip was remarkable, and with which the Temple he had juſt conſecrated, was 
adorned. A Sun-Dial 35 was then ſeen at Rome, for the firſt time; but the Hiſto- 
fans haye not told us the Workman's Name. It is well known, that the Art of 
ſhewing the Hours of the Day by the Sun, with the Aſſiſtance of a Gnomon, or In- 
&x, had now been long diſcovered at Lacedæmon, by Anaximenes; but this Art 
lad not yet reached Rome. The Romans at firſt diſtinguiſhed no Parts of the Day 
but the riſing and ſetting of the Sun; and afterwards they obſerved Noon likewiſe, 
44 Moſt Editions of Lzvy differ as to this Sum. the Romans ſhould heap-up ſuch Sums in one Cam- 
U lome we read, Eris gravis tranſvecta vicies cen- paign, as would now be thought exceſſive. We 
um willia & auri triginta millia, that is, that out have therefore followed Mr. de Thou's Manuſcript, 
if the Produce of the Spoils taken from the Ene- which reduces the whole Sum to two millions, 


Millions of Pounds of Copper, and thirty thouſand | 701d, Ot ö 
Pounds of Gold, an incredible Sum for thoſe Days, Manuſcript does not ſay one word. It mentions 
"s put into the publick Treaſury, In other Edi- only one thouſand three hundred Pounds of Silver. 
eus the Sum is advanced to thirty three thouſand, 35 According to Cenſorinus, c. 33. it is very diffi- 
ri triginta trig millia. In Galenius's Edition, cult to aſſign the exact Year, in which Sun-Dials 
ir Text mentions only two million, five hundred, came firſt to be uſed in Rome; to Which be adds, 
ud thirty three thouſand Pounds, without ſaying That it is as uncertain where the Roman firſt pla- 
2 000 of the Gold. In the Manuſcript, in Mon- ced the firſt Sun- Dial they had. ee to ſome, 
r Calbert's Library, the Sum is exorbitant. It is the firſt ear, was that with which Zopireas a- 
= two hundred thouſand millions, and thirty dorned the Temple of Quirinus, which he built 


I amount to neat a thouſand millions, Dials placed on the oh, | AT 
three thouſand French Livres, To which if of Digza on the Hill Auestimus, Belides, which 
 u0the thitty thouſand Pounds of Gold, the whole are we to believe, concerning this Matter, one F- 
|; mount” to about ſixteen millions, five hun- bins Yeftalis,. or /arro, who are both quoted by F- 
910 three thouſand French Livres, without the wy the Naturaliſt, B. 2. c. 30? The former gives 
xr d tliree hundred and thirty Pounds of Silver, Papirizs the Glory. of haying firſt marked out the 
1 FO of the Plunder of the conquered Ci- Hours on a Plane. But Farre, pretends, that there 
bo it is not probable, that ſome Cities; of was no Dial in Rowe, till that brought from Cars 
Am ben toulg be Able fo furniſh finteen millions wee by Yalerins Meſſole, In this\Contrariety of O- 
fry f af in Gold, at a time when this Metal was pinions, it is not poſſible $0 determine which is 
an Hüter, and conſequently much leſs common fight. bath 218 
ufer. Beſides, it is not to be imagined that 
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A and ariſing from the Sale of the Priſoners, two thirty thouſand Pounds of Braſs}, excluſive of the 46555. 45.24, 
thirty three thouſand Pounds of Gold, of which that Arbuthnot. 


" baile in 
ree thonſand'* , of a Pound each. This enor- Diſcharge of the Vow: his. Father had made, twelve 645833439 


Quantity of Aſſes, reckoned only at one French Years before. Others are divided between; the Sun- 17 5- 11 4. 
of Aſſes, re y at one Fr, for Toba gar nil capie 4rburbnet. 
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Year of but in a pretty groſs, manner. When they perceived the Sun to ſhine, between 11 
XR O ME The Tribune of Harangues and the Houſe in which foreign Ambaſſadors were lode. lite 
ed, one of the Conſul's Heralds was ordered to make Proclamation, That it va 
E” Parizrvs Noon. But now, the Art of making Sun Pials, which was firſt made known ˖ my 
Conor, Sr. them in the Conſulſbip of Papirius, taught them how to divide the Day into Hours Te , 
rad And the Water Dial, which was ſome time after invented, helped them likewiſc o. > 
Confals. _, reckon the Hours of the Night.  _ 15 : jo 
Liv. N. F. XII. ArtzR Papirius had received the Honours of a Triumph at Rome, he dd G 
mail not tarry long there; but ſer out, with his Troops, for the Territory of the 7, ini, - . 
which was infeſted by the Samnites, and in which they were cantoned. This N. e. 
man Army paſſed the reſt of the Winter there, whilſt that of Carvilius was in Mo. _— 
tion in Heiruria. The latter began with the Siege of Troſſulum 35, a City pretty I bert 
| near the Lake of 37 Bolſena. Upon the Conſuls Arrival, all the Inhabitants Were 3 
| ſeized with Fear, and every one haſtened out of the City with all Speed, to avoid SE 
| the Fatigues and Danger of a long Siege. But Car vilius, who kept Ti roſſulum in- = 
i T veſted, ſuffered only four hundred and ſeventy of the richeſt of the Citizens to quit g 7 
| the Place; and made them pay dear for their Eſcape. After this, he laid cloſe Siege 1 4 
| to the City, took it by Storm, and made all thoſe whom the Sword had [Pared, | 11 
| Priſoners of War. Then he took five Caſtles, which were advantageouſly ſituate; 1 _ 
| and in this Expedition he is reckoned to have killed two thouſand four hundred of — 
| the Enemy upon the Spot. F 25 mittec 
[ IESE ſucceſsful Beginnings forced the Fall ct to ſue for a Peace. But the Coy. be Fi 
l | ſul would only grant them one Year's Truce, made them give his Troops a Year' Comp 
2 ©322/13--44: Pay, and demanded of them an hundred thouſand Aſſes of & Braſs, for the publick 61 
Lin Treaſury. So that Carvilius returned to Rome, where he had. already triumphech abi 4 
| - .- after having now gained as much Glory, by having ſubdued the Falſci, and kep: " a 
| 4.4: +. Hetruria to its Duty, as before, for having conquered the Sammites. He brought n 1 
. 1259/7 64. from his Expeditions, three hundred and ninety thouſand * Aſſes of Braſs, for the the Co 
| Arbutbnot. publick Treaſury,, beſides a pretty great Sum, which he reſerved to build a Temyle "way 
1 Parro, de Lig. to Fortune 35 who avours the Bold.  Carvilius erected this. Monument near ano- WW», 
1 Lat. ther Temple dedicated by King Servius 35 Tullius, to the ſame Goddeſs, and which yu 
| ſtood, on rhe Banks of the Tyber, without the City. Andd after all this, he hi rer 
l enough left to make, Preſents to his Soldiers. He gave every private Soldicr a ways d 
| +6:.7.4 hundred and two *Aſſes of Brass, and every Centurion and Horſeman twice that Sun H ue 
| been, This was no conſiderable Preſent ; but the Remembrance of the covetous Papiriu, 00 
3 . who hack ſacrificed the Intereſts of his Troops to the Magnificence of his Triunyh, been pr 
| made them accept it with Pleaſure. By this means, Carvilius gained a great Supe not 
| rioricy over his Collegue, in the Minds of the People. He became pow erkul eo bg rrinc 
[ to get one of his Licutenant-Generals acquitted; whoſe Proſecution, tho begun, WW: tition 
| could not be finiſhed during his Abſence. The Glory and Intereſt of the Genen| l. 
li made the former Diſobedience of the old Conſul almoſt for otten. . Beſides, Sur acinat! 
j Aus the Tribune, his Accuſer, was out of his Office; ſo that all the Proceeding. 
1 2 Wainſt Him came to horhing. os ic, e ee e heart 
F. Ain. in the mean time, Attilus, who from Conſul. was become Pretor, nak fas 
1 . ̃— Saidy boigtu on «tl Som + 4 n ade herds: other ity, ar 
1 N Ry Ser Gan ws ext. BA oy ige : 8 N | eral Monuments 1 5 
TTT 
| A 135. The Romans afterwards multiplied them i. wernn 
| moſt alt, the Quarters o Rome. Fortuve 0s © Be being 
i Sete cane Tal, fror FF Vee 
OC ae . 39' According to Ovid, Faſti, B.b. Servin e The 
il bestes“ lixs had built a Temple to Rd uh —9 75 
> —— A 215 Were "aſhamed" to bear me Tile as Corvjlins did, vis, FORTUNE 4 . 
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Law, which was ever after in force, becauſe deemed a very equitable one. It re- Vear of 

ated to Guardianſhips. The Twelve Tables had only determined two things con- R © M E 

cerning them. Firſt, That the Father of a Family might, by his Will, appoint whom- 88 

ever he pleaſed, to be Guardians to his Children; which Guardians were called L Pars 

ſfanentarii. Secondly, That if a Father died inteſtate, the neareſt Relation ſhould 1 

de the Orphans Guardian; and theſe Guardians were called Legitimi, becauſe ap- es, 
:nted by the Law, and not the Will of the Parent. So that the Twelve Tables Conſula. 

aud not provided for all Caſes. There were ſome Families, the Orphans of which 

11d no very near Relations, and the Heads of which died inteſtate; and Arrilius 

ook care that theſe poor Infants ſhould not be left utterly deſtitute. He ordered, 

hat the Prætor and Tribunes of the People ſhould aſſign them a Guardian, by a ma- 

prity of Voices; and ſuch Guardians are called by the Civilians, Attilians, becauſe Ulpitn de Tu: 

nominated by virtue of the Attilian Law. It is likewiſe probable, that it was made % 

in the Year when Attilius was Pretor, though the Hiſtorians have not given us the 

Pate of it. At leaft it's certain, it was looked on in Rome as a very ancient Inſti- 

tion; and no time agrees better with the paſling it than this. At the ſame time 

the Curule e_/Ediles made two other Laws, which were not of that Conſequence as 

the Attilian. The firſt related only to The Games; and enacted, That thoſe who L. B. 10. 

had received any Crowns, as Rewards for their military Exploits, ſhould wear 40 47 

them on their Heads, at the publick Shews; and that the Conquerors ſhould catry 

Palm-Branches in their Hands. The ſecond Law related to Shepherds, who had com- 

mitted Treſpaſſes, by feeding their Flocks on the Demeſnes of the State; and with 

the Fines which were laid upon them, the «Zales paved a great Road from the 

Campus Marl ius, to 41 Boville. Li ee | 

g. XIV. The Conſuls Papirius and Carvilius, had by their Conqueſts left the Re- Year of 

ablick in a more flouriſhing State than ever. It ſeems certain, that they did not ROME 

quit 42 the Conſulſbip till March, at ſooneſt. Papirius preſided at the Election of * 

the new Conſuls, which could not be made till February. The Perſons choſen by C Fans 

the Centuries were Fabius Gurges 43, a Patrician, and Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Max. Gus- 


deva, of an illuſtrious, tho a Plebeian Family. It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, that —— 


moſt nearly concerned to intereſt himſelf in his Favour. But ſo it was, that Fabius the {A 

Father became his Son's Adverſary in the Comitia. One Hiſtorian, who does not al- Max. B. 4. 

ms deſerve entire Credit, ſays, that the Modeſty of the Great Fabius, who was then 9.8. 

Prince of the Senate, was his only Motive to oppoſe his Son's Grandeur. He had been 

Conſul five times himſelf, and his Father and Grandfather'before him had likewiſe 

been promoted to the Conſulſbip; and he is ſaid to have thought the uniting ſo many 

Honours in his Houſe, a pernicious Precedent for a Republick;” in which it is of Im- 

portance not to heap too many Honours on any one ſingle Family. So that the Mo- 

eration of old Fabius, adds this Hiſtorian, got the better of his paternal Affection, 

ad Love for his owh Blood. But ſhould we grant that he acted from theſe noble 

iinations,” which are never probable but in the Mouth of an Hero; who can ſay, 

Micther this Republican Principle was the only Indacement the Father had, to 

wart his Son's Election? Perhaps Family. Diſcontents might have exaſperated old 

n. His Son had been ſurnàmed of Gurges, purely on account of his Prodi- 

iy, and Debauchery in his Youth Beſides, old Fabius knew better than any body 

lle, the Incapacity of the Man the Republick was going to place at the Helm of 

dyernment. Which makes it probable, that a Love of the Publick, and a Fear 

x ſeeing his Family diſhonoured by an unworthy Conſul, were the real Motives that 
4 2 Ne | Hin ohe DIOHW 35] 181) | Ti4 1+ ; 

=. The Romans granted Conquerors the Privilege | this: Laffruw 'was but the nineteenth ſince Servint 
Prin at the publick Shews and Games, with Tullius. But this appears plainly to be a Miſtake 
ns on their Heads, after the manner of the from the Teſtimony Of the Faſti Capitolini. So great 


** from whom they borrowed this Cuſtom. an Authority ought always to prevail againſt that of 
Ihe of carrying Palm-Branches, was likewiſe a Writer, whoſe Chronology has been oſten found 
ue Mark of Diſtinction ſhewn them, but was defeQiye.; both as tothe Order of Facts and Ma- 
air to the Roman Republick, and 'pilleneies. Ds 265, 
an practiſed in Greer 43 According to the 'Greek Tables, it was not 
1 Boville ſtood in O4 Latium, between Rome Quintus Fabius Garges, but one Fabius Maæimut, 
| Longa, at alittle. diſtance from the Tyber.. that, the N raiſed to the Conſe 2 8 
ut the | 


* 3 7 3 
* 144 #20 +5 


12d never 


now buried in its Ruins. ſecond time. Annaliſts have acknow 
#2 Livy places the Cexſors and Laſtram of the this to be a Miſtakes © 
ring Year, under th car 461; and adds, That n AR aut 12 209% . ien AaL CE 
Ver. I. 1 ſtirred 


Promotion of Fabius Gurges to the Conſulate ſhould be oppoſed by him who ſeemed va, Conſuls. 
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Year of ſtirred up the Father againſt the Son. We ſhall ſoon ſee that the Apprehenſions of 


1 An- 
nal. B. 8. 
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ROME old Fabius were not entirely groundleſs. . | a 

Oel _ Anp it may be affirmed, that Junius Brutus had little Advantage over his Col. had 

ran legue, at leaſt in the Art of War. So that the Conſulſbip was now conferred on «dt 

Max. Guz- two Perſons, who only bore the Name of Conſuls, without any Conſular Merit; 50 

8 which was a very impolitick Step in the Romans. Had they taken care to now; 14 

va, Conſuls. nate to the Conſulſbip two of thoſe great Generals, with which the Republick then ( 

Zararan B. 8. bounded, Hetruria had continued peaceable ; and the Sammres, who had been ſo 1nd 

7 ſeverely handled the laſt Year, would at laſt have ſunk. But Papirius, who pre. een 

ſided at the Election, cauſed two unexperienced Men to be choſen; perhaps for fey The 

of having his own Glory eclipſed, by Succeſſors, who were capable of putting an mem 

Org, B. z. End to a War which he could not finiſh, Add to this Misfortune, that the City was 

hag 10. Was viſited with a Plague, which ſpread itſelf into the Country. Rome had offen ſpare 

. undergone the like Calamity, occaſioned either by the Multitude of her Inhabitants, Jengt 

or the Unwholſomeneſs of the Air; but no Plague had ever raged with more him | 

Fury than the preſent. + Thoſe who give us an Account of it, ſeem to want Ex. @ tt 

preſſions to defcribe the Hayock it made; they can only ſay, It was fatal to a Pro. thing 

digy! This Scourge therefore, and the Incapacity of the Conſuls, gave the Samnize; Will tic 7 

an Opportunity to recover their Courage, and the Faliſci to break the Truce they ſpoke 

had obtained the laſt Vear. The former ſpread themſelves over Campania, in order ments 

to lay it waſte; whilſt the latter aſſembled their Forces againſt Rome, which was e. whom 

hauſted of Men by the Numbers of the Dead, and oppreſſed with the Multitude of 20 1A 

the Sick. 53 12 Pian 5 ; 10% | = | the AY, 

Taz Republick perceived her Miſtake, in placing two Men of ſmall Abilities, and G 

no Authority, at the Head of Affairs; and remedied the Evil as well as ſhe could. 7 fl 

When it had been determined by Lot, that Fabius Gurges ſhould: make War yith me, in 

the Sammites, and Brutus with the Faliſci; it was reſolved to appoint the Conſul that t/ 

two Lieutenant- Generals who were capable of ſupplying their Want of Experience, Auel 

The illuſtrious. Caruilius, who had juſt triumphed over the Sammites, and whole nd F. 

Valour Hetruria had experienced, was placed uuider Aunius Brutus; and afterwads V 

a yet greater Officer than Carvilius, was appointed to direct, and command unde: ne 

by Fabius Gurges; Which was his own Father. The venerable old Man, in orderto Wl; may 

ſave his Sog's Honour, and out of Affection to his Country, did more than could BR? Arn 

have been expected from a Man of his Age. We: ſhall ſce him ſo far demean lim V4 fe 

ſelf, as to become a Subaltern to the young. Conſul. As for the Conſul Bru, WW, 51; 

when aſſiſted with a god Lieutenant- General, he ſet out for Hetruria, and by Nord 

help, of Carwiliuss Counſels executed his Commiſſion there with Honour. His. ade, 

my over: run a great Part of Hetruria, ravaged it, and brought off a great dei dg, 

Spoil. The Faliſci, who came to ſtop: his Progreſs, were. beaten. And in ſhot, pon tl 

Rame conld not juſtly. blame his Conduct, or charge any Want of Bravery on Id ©:# 

tus. But this was not wholly. the Caſe with Fabius Gurges. As ſoon as he unde linings 

ſtood that the Samnites were ravaging Campania, i he haſtened thither with his A. Wes to 

my. His Father did not follow him; fot he had not yet accepted of the Efe con 

. directing his Son, and ſerving under him. And from hence proceeded ie lid tha 

Imprudence and Temerity of the young Conſul. He had all the Vivacity and Auf ih 4, 

which the Fabi generally diſcovered in Battels; but he wanted Moderation un er 

Experience. As ſoon as he came in fight of the Enemy, he offered Battel. f veared 

without, delibsrating, immediately fell upon a Troop. of Scouts, which had 4 Thy 5 

ſent. out to reconnoitre him; and as he eaſily. put them to Flight, this was co ug it 

to make him believe that the whole Samnite Army was routed. He therefore 1 wigab] 

vanced- againſt it, without obſerving any Order, or keeping his Froops ns Mlierto' 0 

and with only one Body of Romans; for all his Forces were not yer come up 1 ring. 

him. Nax, is Fire carried bim ſo füt, that he came and fell upon, an Am) viii f 

would have ſurrounded him, and cut him off, and all his Froops with him, il * ab foug 

f Night had not overtaken them, an him | 77 the Purſuit of the amm 0the'T 
28 | thre 


And after all, he recciyed, a violent Blow. He loft three thouſand, of his Roma Wl Sid. 


the Action; and carried back with him a yet greater Number of Wounded, mall br wonk 


of whom periſhed or Wanbof Medicines, nd due Aendancez which war 00ſt 


cd by the General's Imprudence, and Precipitation. to give Batteli, For he had let icrgth,” 


his Baggage, and the Surgeons of his Army, a great way behind him; and. it may y on, 2. 
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be preſumed, that he and his Army would have undergone that Fate the next Day, Year of 
which they had eſcaped the Day before, if the Dread of the Great Fabius's Name RO M E 
ad not been of Service to his Son. The Enemy believed, That the Father command- SID 
al the reſt of the Roman Army; and That they ſhould ſoon have a powerful Avenger C Fanws 
a them. The Conquerors therefore decamped, without tarrying to receive him; Max. Gus 
nd gave Gurges Time and Opportunity to eſcape. | 2 
J. XV. Tux News, which was brought to Rome, of ſo ill. conducted an Action, va, Conſuls. 
ind ſo lamentable a Defeat, juſtified the Father's Diſtruſt of his Son; and the Romans 
vere no longer ſurprized at the Oppoſition he had made to his being appointed Conſul. 
The Indignation of the Publick againſt the raſh Conſul, was increaſed, by the Re- 
nembrance of the Victories of Old Fabius, and the Glory of his Anceſtors. He 
ws accuſed before the Senate, and it is probable the Tribunes of the People did not pyrvs, in Epi- 
ſpare him, in the Harangues they made in the Aſſemblies of the People. At bene Undecima. 
length, the Murmurs were carried to ſuch a height, that it became neceſſary to call 
him back to Rome, and cite him to appear. Nay, the Depoſitions againſt him were 
ſoſtrong, that he was not even admitted to juſtify himſelf. And in ſhort, every 
thing tending to a Condemnation, the Shame of which would have rebounded upon 
the Fabian Family; this rouzed the Zeal of the Father, in favour of the Son. He 9% cms 
poke for him, with all the Dignity of a Man of his Age, Merit, and Employ- z excerp:i: 4 
nents. J don't pretend, ſaid he, to excuſe the Raſhneſs of an imprudent General, ie. 
whom you placed at the Head of your Armies, contrary to my Inclination. Nay, 1 
would give him up to the Rigour of your uſtice, were it not that the Diſgrace of 
the Sou muſt reflect? Diſhonour on the Father. Call to mind my Vittories, and the 
ſpoils I have ſo often taken from the Enemy; and compare them with the Diſgrace, 
ad fight Loſſes which Gurges has brought upon you; and then you will pardon the 
ne, in conſideration of the other. Hat After all, I have the Satisfaction of ſeeing 
that the Conſul you have, choſen does not degenerate from the martial Ardour of his 
Anceſtors. If he diſhonours me, it is rather by an Exceſs of Valour, than Cowardice 
md Fear; and the Fault he has been guilty of, does not render him incorrigible. A 
Want of Valour is indeed never to be repaired ; but Prudence comes with Tears. Ex- 
terience Will correct the too precipitate Sallies of my Son's Zeal for his Country; and 
he may yet become a very great Man, when I myſelf have formed him for the Conduct 
F Armies. I will therefore go and command under him; and what may you not ex- 
tt from his youthful Fire, when corrected by the Flegm of a Man of my Age? 
My Son and I, when thus united, ſhall ſoon gain you more than you have loſt. Theſe 
ords appeaſed the Minds of the People, who accepted the Offer the wiſe old Man 
made, and paſſed a-Decree, appointing Old Fabius to be Lieutenant-General to the 
mul, whom they were juſt ready to have deprived of the Command of the Troops. 
pon this, the Father immediately followed the Son; and the Loſſes young Fabius 
lad ſuffered, were ſoon repaired. As ſoon as it was reported, that the Father was 


. oming to aſſiſt the Son with his Advice, Recruits were ſent from all the Latin Ci- 
s do increaſe the Roman Army. Indeed no Levies were made in Rome, where 
ccoatagion daily (wept away a great Number of Citizens; but the Allies ſup- 
K led that Defect, and Old Fabiuss Reputation drew him Succours from all Parts. 
f ih theſe Reinforcements the Roman Army went to try another Battel with the 


mes. Both Nations burned with an equal Ardour to fight; and at length they 

Pared in an open Country, and the Signal was given. a ws 

Tar Samnites made the firſt Onſet, with their uſual Vigour; and the Romans 

und it difficult to wichſtand their Impetuoſity. Pontius Herenmius, a Man of in- 

ttatigable Conſtancy in Bartel, was their General, whom no adverſe Fortune could 

berto diſcourage he ſupported the weak Remains of his exhauſted Nation with 

Nitude, This brave Samnite, full of his firſt Victory, made incredible Efforts to 

m a ſecond. On the other hand the Conſul, ſpurred on by the Shame of his De- 

, fought as 4 priyare Soldier, in the firſt Line. But Pontius had already broken 

0 the Troop which covered young Fabius, and the Sammites were ſurrounding him , %;. 22. 
dl sides, When His Father came to his Aſſiſtance. It was expected, that oId Fa. 
- ToulF only a gilt his Son with his Advice, and not perſonally engage in Battel; 

de Danger in. Which he ſaw him, rouzed his Courage, and gave him new 

ength. The old Warrior excrted himſelf with the ſame Bravery, in Defence of 

Lon, as he had formerly ſhewn in Hetruria, and his firſt Campaigns in 5 


i" 
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Year of He threw himſelf the firſt Man into the midſt of the Battalion which ſurrounded prob 
R O ME Gurges; and, animated by his Example, the braveſt of the Roman Youth fell ici 
this Body of Samnites, broke it, and diſperſe it. So that the Boldneſs of the Old in ar 
Trams General was the Fore- runner of the Victory. The Legions purſued the Attack, in 1 In 
Max. Gun. the Place where the Sammites were broken; and puſhed them ſo vigorouſly, tha mina 
— — Pontius himſelf, after having done every thing in this fatal Engagement, which (ent 
va, Conſul. could be expected from a good General, or brave Man, was taken Priſoner, Twen. 1 
ty thouſand of the Enemy were killed upon the Spot, or in the Rout, and four thoy. (am 
ſand of them, with their Chief, taken Priſoners. So true is it, that the Addition of fig 
one able Head in Councils of War, is of great Weight in military Enterprizes! made 
The Defeat of the Samnztes was complete. Their Camp was taken and plundered. lis Te 
Samnium was left to the Mercy of the Conquerors. And in ſhort, the Spoils the |uſtic 
| Romans took in it, were partly delivered up to the Quæſtors, to be put in the pub. ful, tt 
lick Treaſury ; and partly diſtributed among the Soldiers. dentſh 
Bor Rome would have been more ſenſibly affected with the Victory of the E. ot hi 
biz, at any other time; the preſent publick Misfortunes much damped her Joy. Th, never 
Plague daily made new Ravages; and in this Extremity, Recourſe was had to the ſy ten! 
Remedy; that is, Superſtition. The Sybilline Books were conſulted; and they declat. f 
| ed it neceſſary to fetch from Epidaurus aa, a City of Peloponneſus, in the Territory WW beppe 
of Argos, the God c_#ſtulapins 45, who was there worſhiped under the Figure of ; (.X 
Serpent. The Roman Ambaſſadors might probably 46 ſet out at that time, to beg dilcove 
his Aſſiſtance ; but he did not arrive till the next Year, when the Contagion was up, Wi tition 
on the decline: And we ſhall then ſee with what Applauſe the credulous People receiy. leſs of 
ed the pretended Author of their Preſervation. At preſent nothing was thought on WM Coles 
but chuſing new Conſuls, at whoſe Election neither of the preſent ones could preſide, i Sams 
They were both buſy in carrying on the War, in their reſpective Provinces; and it under! 
was therefore neceſſary to create a Dit7ator to ſupply their room. This DiFator ws * as 
„ yo fuli, 
ſcend f 
Power 
who we 
ſumus, 
Man, or 
tle Con; 
Name al 
of a Lot. 
damnites 
Meaſures 
and Tric. 
5 s Rival 
5 7 - YT : r BEE. ; Ea Kt hg 2 | 3 0 
44 There were reckoned to have been formerly are ſaid to be deſigned to point out the Vigo ' Ment ti 
two Cities in Greece, which bore the Name of Epi- Wiſdom which are neceſſary for the Qure of Dit vlation 
daurus: one in Argos, the other in Laconia. The for- This God is repreſented with a Staff in his Hy . 
mer, according to Sopbian, was ſituated near Cherro- ſhew that Medicine is the Support of Life. Hi 5 ions fo 
veſi; but Niger places it, in the Neighbourhood of Pi- Sacrifice was a Goat; and as this Animal was wy Y 
giado. It is now called Eſenlapio, and is the ſame to be always feveriſh, the ſacrificing it, was ir XVI 
Which was dedicated to the Worſhip of Æſculapiug. enough to the Worſhip paid to the God of my nd at len 
The latter was ſurnamed Limera by the Greeks, from The ancient Pagans, who according to the Fre) 5 | lived fre 
the fine Meadows with which it was ſurrounded. It of their Religion, drew Conjecturès Concerung of of h 
is now known by the Name of Malvaſia, or Mal- turity from the Motions and Cry of a Rauen, 1 in 
en ſecrated this Bird to him; thereby to point on ls Pretet 
_ 45 TheAndients De Aids; as the pretended, the Sagacity of an able Ge er oY tions the 
Mythologiſts thought fit to invent. This was the Fate ſeeing Diſeaſes, and diſcovering the moſt hid . 3 ESC 
of the Pagan Diyinities. Depending on the Caprice of ſes of them, by certain Symptoms. W 1 Ci 
the Stattiary;/who made them, or the Wit of the Poet, ſaid in another Place of the Goddeſs of Heal s born | 
who cealhed them, they grew numberleſs, and ſeem- equally applicable to the God AMſculaprar. aun me Hunt 
ed to produce one another. Cicero, in his Treatiſe, Of 46 What is certain, is, thathe Ambaſſador " 
the 4 — Gods, reckons up three Aſculapii; ſet out for Epidaurut, beſore the End of the 5 This In 
bot the Pagan Mythology, which gives them all, almoſt Their Departure was delayed, ſays Liv), at fm tha 
the ſame Aitriputes, generally confounds them, and of his tenth Book, becaule the Conſalt oy t to ha 
makes them all but one. The ancient Monuments employed in military Expeditions. All that . Te an 
repreſent him, ſometimes under the Form of a Serpent, at preſent, was only the paſling a Decree, if an 
as in a Medal, Which bears this Inſcription, Eniaar- one Day for ſolemn Supplicat ions, in order to # ; except 
riox, becaaſt it as ſtruck at Epidaurats. This Ani- end put to the Contagion, by the Aſſiſtance c the falſe £ 
al, e Cock, are Symbols that are almoſt. al- God Abit. which all 


d the Cock, are God i. 5 | 
$ repreſented with him. Theſe allegorical Figures en Wet bet od. cdl 
, N . — jp r % = : ; Wo ©. 3 | * 1 1 * | | „„ a q | 
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obably the famous Appius Claudius, of whom we have ſaid ſo much; at leaſt, one Vear of 
cient Monument tells us he was Dictator. And as his Dictatorſpip could ſcarce fall R O M E 
n any other time but the Year 461, we ſhall place it here upon the Credit of an old OA, 
11 Inſcription, which we take for granted is genuine, But nevertheleſs, Appiuss No- C Fans 
nination muſt have proved defective, fnce he did not preſide. in the Aſſembly of the Max. Gvz- 
Centuries. The Republick fell into an Interregnum, and L. Poſtumius, one of the Ma- 8 
rates nominated to govern the State till the new Election, held the Comitia, in the vs, Conſuls. 
Cmpus Mart ius, and preſided in them. This Poſtumius was the ſame who had, the 3 B uf 
ut Year, eſcaped Condemnation, by the Aſſiſtance of the Conſul Carvilius, who had rentiæ. 

made him his Lieutenant- General. He was diſtinguiſhed by his high Birth; but was in 

Temper haughty, enterprizing, untractable, and above all Regards to Decency or 

alice: He looked on the Violation of the Laws as a Trifle ; thought every thing law- 

l that helped to aggrandize him; and agreably to this, made an ill Uſe of the Preſi- 

{entſhip of the Comitia, with which he had been entruſted, and gaining their Suffrages, 

at himſelf declared 45 Conſul. This was an open Breach of the Laws, for which there 

never had been a Precedent, except that of Appius the Decemvir, which no good Ci- 

ten had approved. But nevertheleſs, the Election held good; and Rome gave Poſtu- 

mus for his Collegue, one C. Junius Brutus, ſurnamed Bubulcus, who had not yet Z. B. 10. 
52ppeared upon the Stage. | | 6 -- 

J. XVI. Tris was the third time Paſtumius had obtained the Conſulſhip; and he Year of 
liſcovered as much Haughtineſs and Pride in the Diſcharge of it, as he had done Am- 2 O E 
tion in procuring it for himſelf, contrary to Law. No Man was ever more regard. ON. 
leſs of the Eſteem and Affection of others, than he. He had Quarrels with Brutus his L'Posruntvs 
Collegue; and with Fabius Gurges, who was continued General of a Roman Army in Mzczuvs, 
umium, with the Title of Proconſul, on condition his Father would continue to ſerve N 
under him as his Lieutenant: General. Poſtumius diſcovered his Spleen to Brutus, as nurcus, Con- 
bon as they were entered upon their Office. It has been already obſerved, that the . 

Bruti, tho of the Family of the firſt Brutus, were Plebeians. They did not de- 

ſend from the Patrician Branch of the Family of that Deſtroyer of the Regal 

Power and Authority; this Branch ended with his Death, and that of his two Sons, 

who were ſacrificed to the publick Good. And hence aroſe the Arrogance of Poſ- Suidas in Po/- 
mis, and the Contempt he had for his Collegue. He treated him as A New *": 

Man, or an Upſtart. So that when Lots ought to have been drawn, as uſual, to aſſign 

the Conſuls their Provinces, Poſfumius demanded Sammium, and pretended, that his 

Name alone was enough to give him a Claim to it, without putting it to the Chance 

of a Lot. The Fabii indeed then commanded an Army, which was acting againſt the 

damnites; but he depended on being able to ſucceed againſt them, by the ſame violent 

Meaſures, which he made uſe of againſt Brutus. And he firſt practiſed all his Intrigues 

and Tricks againſt his Collegue; who was obliged to give way to the Senate, who took 

Ws Rival under their Protection. He did not wait for a Decree; but declared himſelf 

ontent to take upon him the Command in Hetruria: and Poſtumius deſpiſed the In- 

nation of the People, who were exaſperated at the Injuſtice done to a Plebeian 

mſul. Upon this Victory, he grew more audacious than ever; and he made Prepa- D. Hal in ex- 
ons for marching a new Conſular Army into Samnium. > agg ha 
J XVII. In the mean time, Rome ſtill continued to be afflited with the Plague 

ad at length, Af ſculapius, the ſalutary God, who had been expected a whole Year, 

led from Epidaurus. But we do not vouch for the Truth of all we are going to 

V of him. It is certain, That there were many Tricks practiſed in the Removal of 

ls pretended Divinity, and That Superſtition has blended many Fables with the Re- 

ons the Hiſtorians have given us of it. 

VESCUL APIUS was a Native of Meſſene, a City of Pelaponneſus. As ſoon as he Lafantius ex 
s born his Parents expoſed him in the midſt of a Foreſt, where he was found by 797 
me Hunters. Theſe had Compaſſion on him, and cauſed him to be ſuckled by a 


7 d Inſeription is written in a Style ſo diffe- for ninety four Vears, which has not eſcaped the 
1 wu that of the old Latins, that it is generally Shipwreck of Time. So that this Hiſtorian will now 
{Io have been made ex poſt facto. diſappear, till the Beginning of the ſecond Cartbhagi- 
\ he ancient Annaliſts, and Hiſtorians, all ex- nian War: but then he will again ſhine forth, with 
i. bree. in the Names of the Conſuls for this yet greater Luſtre than before. Where he is defec- 
N Livy, who, B. 29 gives Lacius Poſtu- tive, we continue to have recourſe to the ancient An- 
Phi alſe Surname of Merellus, inſtead of Megel- naliſts, and other Writers of Antiquity ; and have en- 
9 3. all ancient Monuments give him. deayoured from their rich Remains, to repair the 
mt the | Livy's Hiſtory breaks off; and we la- Breach, which the Ages of Ignorance have made in 
y Loſs of the Continuation of this great Work Livy's Story. . 5 
8  X - Bitch. 
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Year of Bitch. When he was old enough to be capable of Inſtruction, he was committed 
R O M E the Care of the famous Chiron 59, who taught him Phyſick, or, if you will, Sure 
COCA for the two Arts were then confounded, The Diſciple ſoon excelled his Maſter” ant 
LPosrouus being grown an able Phyſician, ſettled at Epidaurus, a City of Argos, and prac. F 
Mzcz:Lvs, his Art there. It muſt be granted, that Eſculapins made ſome Diſcoveries in th 
Solos Bo. Cure of Diſcaſes and Wounds. He is ſaid to have invented the Probe; to have fr 
vues, Con- made uſe of Bandages; and to have been the firſt who invented Purges, and the Art of 
ſuls. drawing Teeth. And as he lived in an Age wherein it was uſual to deify thoſe wh 
Cicero de Nat. diſtinguiſhed themſelves by any uſeful Diſcoveries, the People were pleaſed to call hin 
Deor. B. 3. the Son of Apollo, and rank him among the Gods, After which, he ſoon had a Tem. 


le erected to him in Epidaurus; which was built upon an Eminence, without the Ci 


Plus. in Nucl. ty, becauſe the moſt airy and wholſome Situations are moſt ſuitable to the God or the 
Rom. Health. There the Prieſts, who preſided over the Worſhip of this new God, bred One tra; 
of thoſe Snakes, which are eaſily tamed, and taught to follow any Perſons where the retire 
pleaſe, without any Danger of being bit by them; and the filly Vulgar honoured this 72 
Snake, as the God himſelf. His uſual Hole was under the Feet of the fine Stone Statue of berle 
A ſculapius, which the famous Sculptor Thraſymedes 5 ef Paros had made; and when. reſen 
| Pauſanias. ever he came out of it, his Appearance was underſtood to prognoſticate the Cure of the i ver 
Sick. The Envoys of Rome were brought into this Temple, to which the Love of ve be 
Life drew all Greece, and which Gratitude for imaginary Cures had exceedingly en. woule 
Auth. of the riched. Ogulnius was the Head of the Embaſly : And it's probable the Epidanrians placec 
5 2 made the Romans pay very dear for the Relief they deſired; their Reputation and Inte. Art;: 
"reſt being then very ſmall in Greece. But however that be, the Epidaurians grants i But n 
their Requeſt, and ſuffered them to carry away with them the Snake, which drew al Comn 
the People in the Neighbourhood into the City. It is reported as a Prodigy, thatthe or the 
Snake came out in fight of the Ambaſſadors, whilſt they-were attentively viewing the the Po 
Val. Max. B. magnificent Statue of Aſculapius: And that he left the Temple of Epidaurus of hi 
1. 4 8. K. own Accord, and winding his great Body along, paſſed all thro the City, and went d. 
rectly to the Port where the Roman Ship was at Anchor. To which it is added, that 
he entered the Veſſel of his own accord, went directly to Qgulnius's Cabin, and curling 
himſelf into ſeveral Circles, continued quietly there. An Account, which is neither 
incredible nor miraculous, if we ſuppoſe (which might have been the Caſe, ) thatthe 
Maſter of the Snake, who had tamed him, went before him to the Ship. Beſides, this 
was not the firſt time that one of theſe Snakes had been taken out of the Temple of 
Epidaurus. The Sicyonians 52 had already carried one from thence to their City, in 
Chariot; and an unknown Woman, named Nicagore, had conducted him thither 
hhus the Impoſtures of the Greeks furniſhed the Nations, who were willing to be chex- 
Paiſanias. ed, with e_/Zſculapinus's,; and thus the Romans, among others, were bubbled by them 
Tae other Adventures of the pretended e_/Z#ſculapins, in his Paſſage from Epidum 
Ovid. Metam. to Rome, have been celebrated both by the Hiſtorians and Poets. They relate, or fegn, 
B. 15. & Fa. that the Ambaſſadors Galley felt the good Effects of the God's Preſence, in her Voy- 11 Ther 
3 f | 
age, it being excceding proſperous and happy. But nevertheleſs, the Sea became boiſe elan 
terous towards the Coaſts of Italy, and the Strength of the Winds forced the See iteent! 
to put in, at the Port of Autium, where there was a Temple dedicated to AÆſculſiu "Mg 
The Snake had hitherto confined himſelf ro Ogulniuss Cabbin ; but here he eſcpeii N Arrival 
and gliding along came to the Court of the Sanctuary where he was worſhipped. Ti 71 Wel 
Place was planted with Myrtles and Palm- trees, and the pretended « Aſculapi 59 wy 
o Not to mention t | a I 1 o denote the ſors the Cent 
of Chires the . 5 . L all ſorts of Diſc Nounds 
moſt rational Account the Mythologiſts give of him. In one hand he held a Staff; in the other, a Dragol Fad 
He is faid to have ſpent Part of his Life in the Moun- By the Side of the Statue was a Dog. The Page. Pp; "lr 
tains ; and the profound Knowledge he acquired by conſecrated this Animal to Af, either in hep. wh 
the Study of Simples, gained him the Reputation of formity to the Fable, which ſuppoſed him to hare rick gan 
the moſt able Phyſician of his Time. Nor was heleſs ſuckled by a Bitch; or becauſe, as Plutarch obſerrs — 1 


remarkable for the military Education he had given 4. Quæſt. Rom. Dogs don't a little contribute o 


chilles, to whom he was Præceptor, than for his Skill cleanfing of Wounds, by licking them. Theoult 5 
in Phyſick. S. Clemens Alexandrinus ranks him a- of Aſeulapius of Epidaurut, had alſo a golden ben 'S, £7 
mong thoſe, who eſtabliſhed Forms of Religion, and which Diouyſius the Tyrant ſeized, under pre firk p 5 
introduced the Uſe of Sacrifices. We refer the Rea · that it was unnatural to give Apollo's Son a Bear here he FR 
der to Fable, for the manner of his Death, and the he hirnſelf was repreſented as a beardleſs AF in, in os 
Place the Gods gave him among the twelve Signs of 52 The Inhabitants of Sicyone, a City of 1% oe _ k 
the Zodiack, under the Name of Sagittarius. zeſus, had erected a Statue of Æſculapius, made 12 4% 
51 This Thraſymedes of Paros was, according to ly of _ and partly of Ivory, in the P orch 0 Greek wa 
Pauſanias, one of the moſt famous Statuaries of his Tapis t was e by Calamis the Statuaf Etecution : 
Age. His Maſter-piece was an Æſenlapias of Gold | * f ypc 2 
2 4 1 d 
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pon the largeſt of his Trees, and twiſted his long Body round it. For three Days, it Vear of 
1s much feared, that the divine Animal would continue there; and all Endeayours R O N E 
o bring him back to the Ship were vain. It availed nothing to offer him his uſual . oa) 
Food; he continued three Days twiſted round the Palm: tree. But at length, he return- LFosruntbs 
ed to the Galley of his own accord, and ſuffered himſelf to be carricd to the Place in- 8 1 
ended. Antium Was at no very great diſtance from the Mouth of the Dyer; and the Bavkus Bu- 
Snake was carried up that River, to Rome. The Joy the Romans ſhewed upon the Ar- vurcus, Con- 
fal of this ſalutary God, is not to be expreſſed. Altars were erected all along the _ 

chorez and Incenſe and Sacrifices offered, even to Profuſeneſs. The Romans expected 

jnmediately to receive c Aiſculapius within their Walls, and build him a Temple; but 

the God is ſaid to have choſen his own Abode. In the midſt of the 7 yber, over- againſt 

the Walls of Rome, there was an Iſland, formed in the Infancy of the Republick, by 

Straw, Trunks of Trees, Sand, and the Rubbiſh of the City; and thither the Serpent 

tired, ſwimming gently thro' the Water. From that time it was called The 1/land of 
effſculaprus; and a 53 Temple was ſoon erected to him there, and enriched with num- 

berleſs Preſents. The Temple was built in the Shape of a Ship; the higher Part of it 

reſembled the Stern, and the lower, the Prow. But whatever the Hiſtorians ſay of it, it Martianus. 
zyery uncertain whether the Plague was not ſtopped, before the Serpent arrived; and if 

ye believe Pliny, who gave no Credit to popular Traditions, the Romans themſelves 

yould not ſuffer this e Zſculapius, who had been brought from Beyond-ſea, to be 

placed within their Walls. He ſays, they had an Averſion 54 to Phyſicians, and their P/in.B.29.c.1; 
Art; and deſpiſed even the pretended MAſculapius, the Prince and Head of Phyſicians. 

But nevertheleſs, the Temple of this God of Health was very much frequented by the 

Commonalty at Rome; the Sick 55 came and paſſed the Night in it; and Imagination, 

or the Strength of Nature, ſometimes wrought Cures there, which were aſcribed to 

te Power of the God. | 8 


3 There were ſome Ruins of the ancient Temple probable Rome was not abſolutely deſtitute of Phyſi- 
lf Aſculqpius in the Iſland of the Tyber, to be ſeen in cians, before Archagatus's time; but they were in leſs 
 ixteenth Century, near the Church of Sr. Bartho- Credit, and their Knowledge of the Nature of Diſ- 
mev, Belides, a Medaillon ſtruck by the Order of eaſes, and the Virtue of Remedies, was very little. 
nu Pius, renewed the Memory of Æſculapi- Terence introduces Phyſicians upon the Stage, and 
Arrival in that INland, under the Form of a Ser- Plautus calls their Shops Medicine, to di inguiſh 
eat, We have the F igure of this God, on Multitudes them from thoſe of the Barbers, and Perfumers, which 
f Aurigues. He is repreſented (as above) on an en- he calls Tonſtrinæ, and Myropalia. But it muſt be 
med Stone, as a Child, who is receiving from Chi- confeſſed, that the Romans had not that regard for 
» the Centaur, ſome plant, probably, for the Cure Medicine, which an Art of that Importance deſerves. 
' ,younds and Diſeaſes. AEKAHDIOE, or Aſclepi= They, for a long Courſe of Years, left the Practice of it 
elbe Name the Greeks gave Æſeulapius. Under wholly to Perſons of a ſervile Condition, orFreedmen. 
* Centaur, is a Satyr, or the God Pan, holding a And this Art was ſunk ſtill lower in the Opinion of 
3 Fipein his Hand. Theſe were the Prepoſſeſſions the Romans, by the Roguery and Ignorance of Quacks, 
"Pagans, concerning the Power of the God of who, under the Title of Phyſicians, abuſed the Cre- 
Juck. Hippocrates himſelf adviſes a Phyſician, if dulity of the People, made their Market of them, and 
* ſucceed in the Cure of a Diſeaſe, to in- at the ſame time much endangered the Sick which 

I 11 4 ollo, and then AÆAſculapius, and his two were under their Care. . 

5 "I ia and Panacea. 55 If ſick Perſons recovered, they, by Way of 
4: 1 5 tells us, B. 29. c. 1. that Archagatus was Thankſgiving, ſacrificed a Cock, to the God, whoſe 
” P ylician, who. came from Greece to Rome, Protection they thought they had experienced. It was 
C he practiſed Phyſick and Surgery, with Repu-. in Alluſion to this Ceremony, that Socrates, when con- 
- 7 the Year of Rome 535, according to his demned to die, and thereby delivered from all the E- 
4 reckoning, in the Conſulſbip of Lucius A.- vils of Life, ordered the ſame Animal to be ſacri- 
505 Kr Marcus Livius. To which he adds, That ficed to Aſculapins. By which we 5 judge of the 

. was commonly looked upon as a kind Offerings which Perſons cured of Diſeaſes made to 

*utioner, becauſe he had an heavy Hand. It is their ſuppoſed Benefactor. p XVII ; 
. « AD 
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Year of F. XVIII. Howsvtn, it is probable, Rome 55 was delivered from the Plague, when th 
ROM E Confiuls ſet out, one for Hetruria, and the other for Sammium. As for Junius Brutu: *. 
CCCCLXIE Exploits in his Province were ſo inconſiderable, that the Hiſtorians have not though: 


. them worth remembring; and we ſhall ſee Paſfumius behaving himſelf with the ſam 
* Haughtineſs at the Head of his Troops, which had made him odious at Rome, The by 
8 Fabii, Father and Son, made War alſo in Sammum, and that with a great deal of pr y 
rer cus, Con- dence and Valour. The Father was only Licutenant-General to the Son, who 2 
Conſul commanded in chief; and the wiſe old Man took Care to govern the via 
Die. Cocceis- General with all poſſible Addreſs and Circumſpection. He was the main Spring df 
aur ** wy the Expeditions which were undertaken; but without appearing to be ſo. The Schemes 
tis a Valgßio. and Advice were his; but he did not propoſe them with the Authority of a Father. He 
artfully and imperceptibly inſinuated them into his Son's Mind, who adopted them 
with the more Pleaſure, becauſe he fancied himſelf to be Author of them. They had 
already reduced all that Part of Samnium, which was called The Canton of the 57 Pe. 
tri. The Father and Son had already laid Siege to Cominium, an important Place for- 
merly taken and burnt by Carvilius; but ſince re-taken, and re- built, by the Samnizes 
In the mean while, Poſiumins was alſo preparing to enter amnium with a Conſular 1 
my. Before he left Rome, he had ſent away a Detachment of his Army, and employed 
his Legionary Troops in his own private Buſineſs, He had made them grub up a Foreg 
which belonged to him, without furniſhing them with Utenſils; and this firſt Act of 
Tyranny was followed with greater Impoſitions. As ſoon as he arrived in his Proyinee, 


he made it his Buſineſs to interrupt the Fabii in their Enterprize, and aſſume to himſelf lmpre 

D. Hal. in ex- the Credit of the Siege of Cominium, which they had begun. He ſent Orders to the Pu. riot, hi. 
cerptis a Valk» Conſal, to deſiſt from his Enterprize, and leave it to him to carry on the Siege. 1; A. of the 
15 lions to me only, ſaid he, with an imperious Air, o command here. But Fabius had the Ay. of the 
thority of a Decree of the Senate, who had nominated him Pro- Conſul, to ſupport him Bold. 

Beſides, the Fabian Family did not think themſelves inferior to that of the Conſul; ud Muhs 

old Fabius, on whom the Inſult partly fell, was an Hero, whoſe Merit was much t-. i; ti 

ſpected. The Conſcript Fathers therefore ſupported him in his Pretenſions, and ſent an hi ve 

Order to Poſtumius, not to thwart the Pro- Conſul, but to leave him in Poſſeſſion of hi lub m 


Province, and go upon ſome other Expedition in Samnium, in order to gain himſelf 
Glory there. But the Conſul was too proud to pay any Regard to publick Authority, He 
gave the Meſſenger from the Senate this infolent Anſwer; Tell the Conſcript Father, 
it is their Buſineſs to obey their Conſul, and not their Conſul's to ſubmit to their Dini. 
tions. Nor did Poſtuminus confine himſelf to Words. He marched towards Cominim, 
with Reſolution to give the Fabii Battel, in caſe they did not yield to his obſtinate Hi. 
mour. Then would a Roman Conſul have fought with a Pro-Conful for the firſt time; 
and the Sammites would have triumphed, upon the Diviſion of the Romans. Butthe 
Wiſdom of old Fabius inclined him to Moderation; and he brought his Son into the 
ſame Meaſures, whoſe Youth would otherwiſe have given him more Spirit ; and the 
Juſtice of whoſe Cauſe would have warranted his ſuſtaining the Attack of a rag 
greſſor. The Pro-Conſul gained more Glory by the Conqueſt of himſelf, than hecould 
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have done by that of the Enemy. He left the Place to Poſtumius, after he had protelt-WM® '* 2 
ed, That the publick Welfare was his only Motive to quit ſo glorious a Conqueſt; and ( XIX 
That he was very little afraid of the Menaces of an imperious Rival. A Was fc 
Thx the Conſul, ſeeing the Way open to him, preſſed Comminm, with all the Vi (te his 4 
gour of a fiery Man; and in few Days he made himſelf Maſter of it. From thence h vinted 
turned his Arms towards 58 Venuſium, an important Place, ſituated between three 0 Offce, 


vinces of Apulia, Lucania, and Samnium, which it was neceſſary to keep in AW 
Poſtumius wanted neither Courage nor Diſpatch. He ſoon gained the City, 4 
brought it into Subjection to the Romans: and hoping, that ſo conſiderable a * 
vice would efface the Stain of his Diſobedience, the Conſul wrote to the Senate, f 
give them an Account of his Conqueſt. But the Republick valued Submiſſion # 


56 The Prieſts of Epidazrus, who were well ac- on Lacania, Apulia, and the Country of the 5d 
ones with the Art of curing Diſeaſes, by reading nites, or Hirpini. Strabo ranks it among the Cit 
e Phyfical Books, which were kept in the Temple of Samnium. Pliny makes it a City of ſpulia Di 
of Ajcalapius, may poſſibly have communicated Part nia; and Prolomy places it in Apulia Peutetia. 5 
of their Knowledge to the Romant. Perhaps ſome this laſt Situation does not agree with that, wild 
Remedies judiciouſly applied, wrought the Cures, all Geographers unanimouſly give it. Veuuſium l 
which ſimple Perſons aſcribed to thePower of the od. bears the Name of Veuoſa. It had the Honour 0 
| 7 All that Livy tells us, B. g. of the Country of Birth to Horace the Poet. And according to 
the Pentri, is, that it was near Bovianum. it had the Title of a Roman Colony, from the 
58 Venufium was ſo ſituated, that it bordered up- the ſecond Cartbaginian War. 
Is "n845 3 Z 2 
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nuch higher rate than Valour ; and from that time Name made him ſenſible, how diſs Year of 


greeable his Conduct had been. Poſtumins repreſented to the Senate, in his Letters, RO M E 
at it was proper to ſend ſuch a Colony of Romans to Venuſium, as ſhould be able to 2 
keep a great Province in Order, which was al ways ready to take Arms: and his Pro- L. Posrumros 


al was approved. But Occaſion was taken from this very thing to mortify him. It Mecgrrus, 


C. Junos 


uns natural and cuſtomary, for the Conqueror of a City to be one of the three Col- ;ævrus Bu- 
xzues, Who were ſent thither to ſettle a Colony; and for him to aſſign the new Inha- »uLcvs, Con- 
icants their Places of Abode, and diſtribute among them their Shares of the Land al- 

vhich was given them for their Property. But in the Caſe of Venuſtum, no regard 

vn had to the Con ſuls Requeſt, to be the Founder of the Colony. The Sefiate named 

ue other Perſons to conduct it, without giving him a Share in the Glory, which 

emed to belong to him. Twenty thouſand Romans, according to ſome, and two 

thouſand, according to others, Went from Rome to Venuſium, much to the Diſſatisfac- 

ton of the General who had conquered it. Nor was this all. The better to humble 

the proud Poſtumius, and at the ſame time reward young Fabius his Rival, the Ho- 

nours of a Triumph were granted the latter, who made his Proceſſion on The Calends 

of the Month Jexrtis. The brave Pontius, the General of the Samnites, who was Tabalæ Pin- 
imous for the Defeat of the Romans, at The Caudian Forks, followed the Chariot of Y. 

bis Conqueror; and by an Act of Inhumanity unworthy of Romans, loſt his Head. ut 

there was another Sight, which was more ſurprizing to the Eye, and made a grearer 
lapreſſion on the Minds of the Spectators. Whilſt Fabius Gurges was riding in a Cha- 

tot, his Fathet followed him on Horſeback ; and took a pleaſure in mixing with the reſt 

of the Officers of the Army. He heard the Acelamations of the People, and the Songs 

of the Soldiers, in Praiſe of the triumphant Victor, with inexpreſſible Delight. And 

s old Fabius had formerly carried this dear Son upon his Knees, in his own firſt Tri- 

wwphs; it was now his Joy to march after him. However, the Spectators did him Juſ- 

tice; they ſaid the Son was honoured with a Triumph, but the Father had deſer ved it. 

This venerable old Man lived a great while after this, influenced his Son in all his Con- Pat. in Fabi, 


wt, made him worthy of new Honours, and preſided in the Senate with Dignity. G ee 
| 5 e, dee a BS az: ll. Max. J. 
o many Marks of Diſtinction, granted or refuſed reſpectively, to the two Rivals, ;. 4. 7. f. 1. 


led the violent Poſtumins with Rage. His Jealouſy vented itſelf in an angry Beha- 

but towards the People and Senate; and he invented a new kind of Revenge. He 

lſiribured all the Booty he had taken in the two Cities among his Soldiers, without 

ding any Part of it to the publick Treaſury: and then disbanded his Troops be- 

re lis ducceſſor arrived. Which ſpightful and paſſionate Behaviour makes me give no 

redit to what ſome Hiſtorians ſay, of his having triumphed by the Conſent of the 

cople, which he found means to extort from them, contrary to the Inclinations of 

de denate. We ſhall ſoon ſee the Commons as. much exaſperated againſt him, as the D. Hal in ex- 
Piſcnpt Fathers; And it is imptobable, that Poſfumius preſided at the Election of the ſs 4 
s Conſuls, in the Campus Martins. This Honour was doubtleſs conferred on his“ | 


cue Brucus Junius. The Conſuls the Centuries choſe, were P. Cornelius Ruf. Year of 
, 2 Patrician; and Manius Curins Dentatus, a Plebeian. \\ 0 ½ E 


XIX. As ſoon as the new Governors were in Office, and Poſfumius out, a De- 9 

was formed to puniſh him, for his Abuſe of Power. Two Tribunes of the People P Conn , 

te his Accuſers. The Tribes were aſſembled; and the Offender appeared on the Day 275 _ | Fon 

pointed. His Accuſation chiefly turned, on his employing his Troops in ſo mean rerus, Con- 

Office, before he ſet out for Samnium. Nothing made him more odious to thie ſuls. 

Plc, than the Slavery to which he had, for a time, reduced the Legionary Troops; 

o were Men of free Condition, and owed no Service, but to the Publick. This Lv. itim, 

me offended the Commons more, than his Diſobedience to the Orders of the Se- 16. Wo f 

r. A conſiderable Fine was laid on Peſfumius; a Blemiſh was long caſt on his Re. 

tion; and we ſhall ſee him no more promoted to the Conſulſbip. And yet it is 

Wable, that he was the Man, who after Age had abated his Fire, was ſent on an 

daſſy to the, Taree: nds hong o td Dine 21 109, A21621552.23 Fo BY | Fi 

= War with the Samnites was now drawing to a Concluſion. The Strength of 

8 Enemies was upon the decline; and the Loſs of Pontius had Weakened them 
uch, that one Campaign was ſufficient to reduce them. Pontius, equally able to 
12 "= Minds of his Country men, and to fight for them in ts eee : 

bay; Cornelius Rafinus was probably. the Son Pra homtu, and Nume : "which had been'ſo much al- 

gs, the . 479, 5 for Meaning Carins bis ed him Marens Gf 1 1 1g) 1 CO 

ue, the Trinmphal Tables have reſtored us his 

ol. II. 8 rage 
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ö Aaron. Con. againſt him. . Haw unhappy am I, ſaidche, to haue to de with 


Plat. in 4peph. him, without doubt to procure of him favourable Terms. The Ambaſſadots font. 
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Vear of rage in publick Aſſemblies, and had commanded them in Battels with more Bravery 
ON than Succeſs. His Addreſs appearcd by the great Number of Nations which he had 
raiſed up gainſt the Romant; he often excited even their moſt faithful Allies to act. 


FCorxzravs gainſt them. And it is even ſaid, that he ſometimes complained of the too great nic 
Rurinus, M intereſtedneſs which he found in the many Generals the Republick/continually ſent 


-c 1 Fevple, who'are wot ts 

ſul. „ wrought 2 Preſents and Promiſas! Had the Romans bern capable of being iv. 

wenced by their private Intereſts, I had long fince-put a'Stop. tothe Rapidity of they 

© - Congqueſts+ And as ſoon as the Sarmres were deptived' of this brave Leader, Rips 
thought it neceſſary not to delay giving them the finiſhing Strobe. 


Ir muſt be confeſſed that the Romans were alittle weary of having the Game Enemy 
continually to engage with, every Near. Tho this War had furniſhed Matter for twen. 
ty four Friumphs, yet it had coſt the Conquerors a great deal of Blaod, many Fatioues 

and vaſt Expences. And it was therefore with deſign to put an End to ir, that the two 

Canſult were ordered to ſet out together for Sanmium; where it is certain they add 
ſeparately, each at the Head of E Conſular Army. 1 inne ft KL 5:45 

© © 44.4,» + NEVERTHELESS, Curians;Dentatns diſtinguiſhed himſelf above his Collegue. Herts 

vaged the Country, took Cities, won Battels, and at laſt reduced theſe unttaſtable peo. 

 Epit.11.Livii, ple to become Suppliants, and ſue for Peace; which Nome granted. She now entered 

&Eutrey. B. into a Treaty of Alliance with the Sampites; a fourth time. The Conditions ſhe ing 

poſed upon them are not known; but it is probable ſhe took proper Precautions, to 

 gure-the-Inconſtancy of a warlike and reſtleſs People. And it is alſo probable, that the 

Senate left it to Curius Dentatus to ſettle the Articles of the Treaty. He was à May 

whoſe Probity was equal to that of the moſt renowned Sages of the Greeks.” He wis 

almoſt as poor as the famous Dzogenes z but did not petvert his Philoſophy, by miking 

bimſelf a SpeRacle, and leading an idle unactive Life, in barren Contemplatiom Hy 

Was a great General, who did his Country much Service by his Victories; and v 

without any Affectation or Vanity, praiſed the Rules which the Philoſophers een 

td tatioufly dictate, He was extremely negligent of Preſs and Out- ſide Shew, and a Mat 

of exceeding great Frugality. This appeared, upon the Embaſſy the Samnitos let u 


14 3%. him ſitting near the Fire, upon a bad wooden Seat, like thoſe the Peaſants uſed, u, 
7.11946 dreſſing his own Dinner, which conſiſted of a few Roots, which he was boiling. A 
G. his Furniture for his Table was only one wooden Diſh. This cvidently ſhewed, u 

he liked to live in this abſtemious and poor Way; and, out of a Supetiority of bi 

derſtanding, preferred it co Luxury and Exceſ CCC. 

_ Taz Envoys offered Curius a large Sum of Money, which the generous Conſult 
ſcnted; but expreſſed, his Indignation, only by a diſdainful Smile. Mubout dus ii 
he, my Indigence prompts you to enrich, in order to corrupt, mie. But your Attenyith 
vain. I had rather govern the Rich, than be rich my ſelf. Carry back with youlht 
Fatal Metah which Men;brought into uſe, only for their atun inn; and il 

. Countrymen, they will find it as difheult a Matter to corrupt; as to conquer, me.” + 
Anus Sanmites accepted the Treaty, as it was offered them; and the Conſul tetirid 
do Rome, where he enjoyed the Honours of a Triumph, which was as agreable to 
__  - Romans, as any ever had been. They were excetdingly rejoiced, to find thetnſel61 
laſt disburthened of a War, which had laſted forty nine Years, and employed fifty 
_- Conſuls,.not without ſome Diſadvantages, though upon the whole with great Sica 
The conquered Nation were a brave People, and gave the Romans as much Trou 
2s any Nation had hithert@ dont. The Riches of Janmium were immenſe; and, if 
belieye the Latin Hiſtorians, its Inhabitants were without Number. Their Arts 
made of Gold, and Silver, or at leaſt were ſometimes adorned with both thoſe Mel 
Their Luxury in Dreſs ſignally appeared, even in their At mies. They were gkilfi 
13ying, Snares. for their Enemies, in their Forefts and Monhtains, whete they il 
ſure Retreat, after Defeats. But it muſt be owned, that their Courage was falle! 
Effect of Fury, than regulated by Reaſon, or conducted by Counſel, and military 9% 
And laſtly, tho very humble and ſubmiſſive when conquered, they made no S0 
TR thro” Treaties, as ſ{00n as they had tedtuited their Forces. 
Ix is difficult to conceive; that the Dominion of the Somnites could be then © 


fined to the Limits of Sammium, properly. called; and to ſome few Cities which 
had-conqaered-in the Neighbouthood,” Nay, it is cettaln, theit Empire extendel 
on the Coaſts of the Aarlam Sea; atid therefore Curius gave the Roman Fury 
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unt of his/Conquelt, 7 haue prereaſed jour Stats with'Þ Inge a Trafo, Yet of 
js — 2 fe Italy, where I have made War, would become # vaſt Defaft, VI hid R O'M R 1 
nog h to cultivalb it; and I have brought ſo great a Number of Men 4 1 | 
th feeding 7 that the mußt periſh with Hung er, FI had not ron ered ſh Þ P. Coxnerivs | 
24 10 10 ſupport them. 105 Ws G 0belec at this ae that the Cong 0 nk See 
a the Lands, with which he had enriched the Republick, amon thode Roman rer Con 
e none of their own. He would allow ne — 2 thari feben Actes to be given fuls. 
beten perſon; not would he receive more hiniſelf, tho 4 much Mone Whdatnl . amn 
witiol vis offered him. All the'teft was appropriated to the Pablick!© The more 
coyetous complained of it; but the wiſe Conſul made them only this Anfwer, That in blu. tn Hub: 
t ls preſerve the Frupaltty of the Nomalls, it were to b» wiſhed, That no Perſon 
en more Land; than was barely neceſſary for his Subfiſtence. Sucht was the Great 
1 whom Providence had reſetved, to finiſh the Work ſd many illuſtrious Generals 
Ja began. By tlie Reduction of the Sarmmites, Curiu pit ; Rome into a Condition of | 
ing firſt Amel of Italy, aud then of the whole World.” | : * 
Ir is uncertain, what kind 21 Government that of the Faniner Was. 1 believe teh | 
gere divided into ſeveral Cantons, which aſſembled anntially in a Diet, '"whetcin ge- 7 
wal Reſolutions were taken for the publick Good; and that in time f War they _—_ 
hoſt a Head, whoſe Authority was abſolute: At leaft, I find the Title of King g iven Bei. B. 3. 1 | 
60 Pontius Herennins, their laſt General. The Samtnites had one Cuſtom which was © 23. Abd. 9 
particular. They every Year aſſembled the mattiageable young Men and Wo⸗ — 
jen; in ne Place, whete there were Judges appointed" by publick Authority, to 1 
match them. Theſe Judges enquired rictly into the Merit of the Boys and Girls; | 1 
#d he among the formet, who deſerved to be diſtinguiſned for his Wiſdom or 
ente, obtained the Woman who had moſt good Qualities for his Wife. Thus the 
A was carried on through them all, till they came to the moſt defective of the 
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mong "the Youth of both' Sexes ; and af Sutil to ſee theit Chitdren e 
nc 15 et for, made Parents the more careful of their Education. | 
AnÞ now the Conqueſt of Sammiumdrew aſter it, the entire Reduction of the 
ap "Their Confederacy with Rome, was almoſt as ancient as the City itſelf; but 
Wotvithſtanding their Alliance with the ; Romans, they ſtill wete governed by theit | 
WWiciett Laws, and dreaded nothing ſo much, às to ſee themſelves feduced by the Re- ©" 
Wublick, to the State of a Province, and forced to ſubmit to the Laws of Foreigners. I L. 
The approaching Ruin of the Samnites their Neighbours, had made them a 5 
e of a total Loſs of their Liberty; and chis Had induced them to join the & nites, 
bd fiſt them againſt the Roman Armie. | 
Non was this all. The Sabines had not only perniitred their Youth to (ak Kae | 
Wt tad al ſo ſuffered them to make Incurſions on the Lands of the Republick, _ 
em waſte, © Caric was therefore charged with this Expedition; fot N Nis Conful: 
v not yet tear expiting; and he marched thithet with all the Aſſurance of 
oiquerbr, who haſtens to complete a certain Conqueſt. Fe led his Trobps int 
Wine Fields, which ate watefed by the 50 Nar, and the 61 Pelinus; and brought 
enkode Country, from the Head of che former River, that is, from the Apemincs, to 
A prings of the latter, that is, to the very Center of Sabinin, under the RommDomi- 
bl. 18 order to compaſs this, it was indeed neceffaty he fhould do two things at once. 
il, force the Enemy to quit the Territory of the Romuns, which they infeſted by 
Ripiniesz and Secondly, beat them, and diſpetſe them in their own Country. 
Ato this end, he divided his Army into fevetal Betachments, and ſending them in- 
he Ettetny's Country, filled it with Terror, and made more Noife, than he did 
01 Then the Sabines laid aſide their Thonghits of pitlaging the Roman Lands 
Amade it their BuſineG to defend their own, privy were become à Prey to che 
my... By this means, the formidable Army the Sabines had abroad, wus diſperſed 
wy Days. The Romans attacked them in Parties, as they were returning home, 
Nebave V Ner, w. Canal, ius built, or rather 
112 5 j; ak hy 1 wo ged. 2 925 2 througn the R 
the 122 is the ſame River the Tralians now complete as We = — by 2 in 
dd, and t overflowed all the 1 or 70 the 14th ble 99855 the 4th Book, to Auicus. 5 
fon all 4 them into Marſhes; for which Velinus 4 "Mato Curio emu intareiſo Mont 
10 erritory it watered, was called Ve- Narem deſtuit, The Natives NOW call this 
om the Greek Word i, which. ſignifies a Lage di pie 4 Lasso; it. is che ſame With the Lake 


ray l This River firſt runs into the Lake of Riem, ;formaerly called. called Ress. r oe 
4h aud then diſcharges itſelf into the Nar, by a 


Ye 
* 


Ws and 


380 


* Year of 


4 


ed the rebellious Sabines, from the Condition of 


Rurmus, M 
Cons Dax- 


rarus, Con- 
ſuls. Aal 
Nor. in Zit. fi 


Ther. in Epit. He triumphed | | r 
11. and warlike Philoſopher, who gained more Glory, in his firſt Magiſtracy, than the 
| moſt noble, and richeſt Patricians, had acquired in many, Gonſulſbips, and by may vii 


Pre 

ple h 

h Tr 

there 

ans. 

Sp Ne Ene little wooden Oi rc 5 create 
bations he made to the Gods. He was, believed upon his ſingle Teſtimony, and tte laing 
Malice: of. his Accuſexs, turned into an Admiration of the Accuſed; © Ky 
N A new Accident gave him likewiſe, new Luſtre, The Lucani thought fit to mate 1 i; + 
War with the, Inhabitants of 62 Thuriym, a City, formerly called;Sybaris, from te % 7 
River of that Name, becauſe it ſtood: at the Mouth of it, upon the Borders of Th Right 


enn are to the 4 ind © 7 
Pli. B. 340. Tribunes, named Alius, undertook to protect the attacked City. He prevailed on the fp 
Republick to ſend ſome Troops under the Command of Curius; and this indefatiabe tber th 
General made the Lucani raiſe rhe Siege. Nevertheleſs, the Tribune c Els robbed iN nd u. 


| Alus, in their City, n e een eie e een 10 

Year of F. XXI. Wren the Time for a new Election drew near, it is certain Curi udo ch 
R O M E turned to preſide at it; for all the Hiſtorians who have recorded this memo n s 1 
CCCCLXIV. Conſulſbip, have entirely forgotten the Name of his Collegue Cornelius Rufus. Tri” © 
, lame Comitia then, which appointed M. Valerius 53 Corvinus, and Q. Cædicus u oss Paf 
Coxvinus, ua, Conſuls for the next Year, nominated alſo Curius Dentatus for PFroconſul, to e in 
Q. Cavicws and make War in Lucania. So that being continued in the ſame honourable Empl "gp Tr 
For ment, at the Head of the Troops, which had procured him two Triumphs, he pier: the 


ollicitatic 


Lucani is unqueſtionable ;; but we don't know how he behaved himſelf in thisne) Te 
Province. Only, if we may judge of his Expedition, by the Conſequences of it, il ih m 
will appear, that he did ſomething more than deliver Thurium from the Opptea ed At 
of the Enemy: ſince, hen he had finiſhed his Campaign, he returned to Rome, a ones 
received the Honour of an 64 Ovation. This was a leſs honourable kind of Tum eg 
but it was ſcarce ever granted to any but thoſe, who had quieted, or conquered a Cad) 
vinces, without Loſs of Blood. Iam much inclined to believe, that Curius re elnbl * 2 
ed a good Underſtanding between the Lucani, and the Inhabitants of Thuriun; Me. Tu. 

made them both Friends to the Romans, by the Terror of his Name, and by treu hin, 
them with, great Moderation. Thus chis great and wiſe General, brought al ese 
62 Ser | wards received the Honour-of an Ovation, fot 1 tick Se. 
the River Höri, B. 12. ing reduced the Lacani, But it is not credit s City, 
63 The $urname' of Cerviaus given to Valeria, he ſhould” have ſubdued three different Nam Fimerme 
tes us believe, that he was the Son of the famous one Vear; nor is it more probable, that the >a a ls i 
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Country, which extends from the Adriatick to the Tyrrhenian, and Sicilian Seas, un- Year of 
ger the Roman Dominion. There yet remained indeed, ſome Cities to conquer, X 
ind Nations to ſubdue ; but Rome having now ſcarce any more Enemies abroad, . 
. V ALERIUS 
VALERIUS CORFYINUS, and Q. Cædicius, the preſent Conſuls, were — 
wholly employed in Works of Peace. It is not improbable, that they ſent out three Nocroa, 
(ylonies, to as many important Places, which being become Roman, might be made Conſuls 


- % 


ge herſelf a little Reſt, after ſo 55 many Fatigues. 


900d Barrier to the Roman State. At leaſt we know, that thoſe kind of Garri- 


ons, which the Romans called Colonies, were ſent to Adria 56, a maritime City, Flor. in Epi. 
which is ſaid to have given Name to the Adriatick Sea, to Caſtrum 67; a Place in 


P;cenum 3 and to Sena 68, another City on the Coaſt of the Adriatick Sea, at the 
Mouth of the Seno 6), and in the Country of the Senones tho' we cannot exactly 
ſign the Time when it was done. 

(.XXIL. In Rome, Men were grown more vitious, ſince they enjoyed Peace; 
and indeed it is not to be wondered at, that Violences ſhould be common in a City, 
which was wholly devoted to War, and-whoſe Inhabitants were all Soldiers. The 
Prator alone was not ſufficient to maintain good Order in it; nor could the Peo- 
ple hear all the criminal Cauſes, which were brought before them, when aſſembled 
h Tribes, which was ſcldom done, and then not without Difficulty. And it was 
therefore neceſſary to ere a new Tribunal, to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of the Vil- 
ins. This, Papirius the Tribune moved to the People, and they conſented to 
create three Judges, who ſhould have a Right to hear and determine all Cauſes re- 
ating to publick Crimes. The Law which was made for this Purpoſe, is yet in be- 
ing; and is drawn up in more intelligible Terms, than the more ancient Laws are. 


k is this. Every Prætor who ſhall be hereafter elected, ſhall preſent his Petition to 7p. Pomp. B. 
the People, deſiring them to nominate three Fudges. Theſe Triumviri ſhall have a 7. 


Right to lay Fines upon thoſe who deſerve it. Their Decrees ſhall have the Force 
of Laws, and le as obligatory, as if the People themſelves had paſſed them. 
Whence it appears, that the Puniſhments theſe Judges could inflict, reached no far- 
ther than pecuniary Fines, which were always applicd to the Worſhip of the Gods, 
and Works of Religion. But nevertheleſs, theſe Magiſtrates were ſtiled 70 Triumviri 


| 65 Dion. Hal. gives us a memorable Inſtance, much 
ſometimes Sexo Gallia, {till retains the ſame Name, 


about this time, of the Roman Severity, againſt thoſe 
who debanched Youth. Caius Lætorius Mergus, a 
Man as much IN by his Birth, as Valour, 
Was a Legionary Tribane, in the laſt War Rome 


had with the Lamnites; and then conceived an infa- 


mous Pafſion for a young Man of great Beauty, who 
lerved in the Legions, as a common Soldier. The 
brutiſh Tribune firſt made uſe of Careſſes and Arti- 
fees to enſnare his Innocence; but nothing could 


ore the young Soldier. He rejected the infamous 


dollicitations of this exectable Debauchee, with a 
ourage, which was Proof againſt all Temptations ; 
Ind then Lætorius, confounded, and enraged, at his 
Nefulal, made uſe of Violence. The News of this 
Weked Attempt was ſoon ſpread through the Army ; 
Rome trembled at the Recital of ſo monſtrous a 
lime, The Tribune: of the People did not delay 
tecuting Vengeance on this Violator of the Laws 
4 Chaſtity; but cited the Wretch to appear at the 
unal of the Cemitia by Centuries; which inflict- 
Ton the guilty L.ezorixs, the Puniſhment he de- 
” The People pronounced Sentence of Death 
Pon him, | 
66 Some had falſiy pretended, as we have already 
Aved, that the City of Adria gave Name to the 
wre Sea. We can now ſcarce find any Footſteps 
B City, which is nothing but a miſerable Retreat 
'rihermen. It ſlands in the Polgſin de Rovigo, 
- little Iland formed by the River Tartaro. A 
no Ari, till retains the Name of a Biſhop- 
0 tho) the See has been transferred to Rovigo. 
1 mentions a City of the ſame Name, in 
c lar / uiſate of Ancona. 
197 Po 
4 ot Caſtrum Novaunm; It belonged to Picenum. 
; © Only ſome Ruins of it remaining near Fla- 


, in The Further Abruzzo, not far from the | 


Outh of the Trontino, 


Vo. II. 5 E 


an and Livy ſpeak of this City, under the 


68 The City formerly called Sena Gallica, and 


with ſome little Alteration in it, and is called Sexe- 
gaglia, or Sinigagha. It was founded by the Se- 
zones, (a People who came originally from Trauſ- 
alpine Gaul) when they came into Italy, with Bren- 
nus. Silius Italicus aſeribes its Origin to them, in 
his 15th Book. | | | 
LO 4 bad h Qua Sena relictum 
| Galloram a populis traxit per ſæcula nomen. 


This City ſtood in a Canton of Umbria, which is now 
a Part of The Marquiſate of Ancona; and is till ſub- 


ſiſting, near the River Nigola, which makes a pretty 


deep, but a very narrow Port, on the Sea-ſhore, four 
Miles from the River Ceſano. 

69 This River, which is called by antient Authors, 
Sena, Or Seno, is the ſame which now. waters The 
Datchy of Urbino, and is called The Ceſano. | 

70 The Triumviri Capitales had not indeed Pow- 
er to put a Roman Citizen to death; but they had 
this Power over the Slaves which lived in Rome. 
The Republick granted them an abſolute Authority 
over the latter, and full Right to puniſh them in any 
manner for their Crimes. This appears from Valerius 
Maximns, who ſays, B. 5. that Alexander, one of 
Fannini's Slaves, was condemned to be crucified, 
by Lucius Calpurnius the Triumvir. Feſtus quotes a 
Law, which obliged the Parties who had a Cauſe de- 
pending before the Jriumviri, to depoſit, each a Sum 
of Money, in the Hands of the Pontiſeæ Maximus. 
He who rs his Cauſe, withdrew his Depeſitam; 
his Adverſary's was put into the publick Treaſury, and 


was generally applied to defray the Expences of the Sa- 
crifices which were offered, in the Name of the Peo- 


ple. And from hence comes the Name of Sacrumen- 


tum, which the Ancients gave to this Sum of Mo- 


ney. Harro mentions this Law. de Ling. Lat. B. 4; 
and Tally, in his firſt Book de Oratore. 
, Capitales 3 


— z — — 
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? tales; not becauſe they had a Right to puniſh capitally, but becauſe the Cate of 
Re e Prins, in which the cbief or gene Criminals were kepr, was comme 
CCECEXIV-them, and they had the Direction of their Execution. Each of theſe Triumviri, had 
e cight Liffors under him, who beheaded Criminals. Their Inſtitution was ancient; 
Convinus, e find ſome Footſteps of it in the Reign of Tullus Hoſtilius; but then theſe Judges 


Q C&pictus _ ; umber, were called Daumviri, and there lay An Appeal from H. 
8 — Whereas there lay no Appeal from the Sentence of the thr, 7 : 
now created. Bur the People did not grant them the Power of Life and Death, ſoer N 
Citizens] the chief Prerogative of Sovereign Authority 7 © ordered, that theſe ia 
Magiſtrates ſhould be annually choſen, in the Comitia by 6 . # g 

Tux time of a general Peace, was alſo thought a proper Sea — 1 a Cenſus W* 10 
of the Roman People, and cloſe it with a Luſtrum. This was the thirty firſt ſince 35 
the Inſtitution of the Ceremony. It is difficult to diſcover, who were the Cenfors , a 
Fler. in Ezit. that had the Direction of it; for the Hiſtorians have only told us, that in this lat . 
47 Enumeration of the Roman Citizens who were fit to bear Arms, they amounted to * , 
two hundred and ſeventy three thouſand. A prodigious Number, if we conſider what WW” 1 ( 
Loſſes the Romans had ſuffered by the Plague, and in Battels, and what Colonies . 

5 5 

ec new Peace Abroad, was Trouble and Diſſention at Home. The th 
Romans had found by long Experience, that as ſoon as they Were freed from a Wir, ol 0 

which had employed them, Idleneſs raiſed Tumults and Diviſions among them, p ! 
| and now, . the. firſt Sparks of the like Diſturbances broke out, in the Conſulſtp of > 8 
Zonor. Amat. Valerius and Cædiciut. The People, oppreſſed by the Uſuries of the rich Citizens Wet? 
B.8.c.2. Nd 2 Quarrel, which had becn begun near rwo hundred Years - They made 2% 
r peaks their Tribunes their Speakers, and by them demanded, That the Abu . introduced Ml! ſo 
NEEN in the Contracts, whereby Creditors exacted Intereſt for Money lent, ſhould bee. nation. 
formed; and theſe Murmurs, which were yet but weak, grew ſtronger under the Bien 
ſucceeding Cas „„ velius Arvina, who were bu 9 
Year of F. XXIII. . Marcius 71 Tremulus, and P. Cornelius | r n 
R O M E promoted to the Conſulſbip a ſecond time, found the People more — mz utituc 
cc EV, ever, by the Avarice of the Creditors, and their, Cruelty to W 8 ae bow 48 
Q” Mazcrvs they kept in Irons; and a new Accident ſtrengthened the Complaints o 8 e " 10 
TzzxvLv3, mons, and puſhed them on to Extremities. T. Veturius, the 3 2 897 
P. Conni the Year of Rome 43 2, who had ſuffercd himſelf to be ſurprized in The Cali A 
3 Forks, and who was forced to ſurrender himſelf up to the Samnites, by way - v1 onceſſ 
| ration for the Diſgrace of a ſhameful Treaty, was juſt dead, infolvent. He Y | plein 
behind him a Son, whom he had educated with Care, and formed to Virtue. 4 the A 
Veturius, then in the Flower of his Age, was a Youth of great Modeſty, 5 * 1 4, 

Beauty; but to his great Misfortune, one C. Plotius, an infamous e 5 * thoſe 
diſgraces the Hiſtory of his Country with the ſecond Inſtance of the moſt inamcupy ou 
Vice, was his Father's chief Creditor. iT pe | bean 
PLOTIUS had alſo lent the young Orphan a pretty conſiderable Sum, ly bY Rh 
had ſpent in his Father's Funeral; and his Picty coſt him dear. 3 1 6 wy 
was dcad, exceeding poor; and the Son, being preſſed to pay Plotths, 3 22 
Family-Debts, and what he himſelf had borrowed of him, for his Father 8 3 17 fler, 
was forced, for want of Money and Credit, to ſubmit to be his Creditor's « = Wo le, t 
work for him, till he had diſcharged the whole Debt. He bore his ren al of th 
Conſtancy, and ſtrictly did Plotius whatever Service, he could, -N y 0 e. Th 
nour and Virtue, pay him, He refuſed nothing, till he came to be ſol Ro *. 1 
rity. a brutal Paſſion, which his Maſter had conceived for him. But then, Veil u come 
membered his Birth, and the Leſſons he had been taught in his earlieſt Infancy. E 222 
tis Contanicy was immoveable tho His Maſter treated him in tac baſeſt Plate 
His Reſiſtancc. One Day, when he had been whipped till he was covered a 


of | in the Fo! 
with Blood, he eſcaped out of the Place of his Slavery, and appeared in t 9 ; 
There; mognted upon a ſort of Tribune, he ſhewed the Romans the PANE Th omulus 
harous Creditor's Cruelty, and diſcovered the infamous Brutality of his Tyr 10 geln arm 
the People took hold of this Opportunity, to decry the Uſurers, and aboliſht 4 
whith pertnitted them to reduce thoſe of their Debtors to Slavery, who 1 11 
à Condition ta pay them. It had formerly been annulled, once before, o . 
rr ß,, xe y were firſt pro 
i The two Conſali for this Year 465, had been Collegues before, when they „ 
al e +4: £5 13 A St: | "Yb | Occaſol 0L, II. 
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| i | 
qxccaſion; but the Patricians had, by their Authority, revived it. The Tribynes of Near of | 
thy People accuſed the execrable Plotius, before the aſſembled Centuries, and got him & O M E | 
oademned to die. It is not indeed ſ id, that the Law was then aboliſhed; but we COOKERY: 
re aſſured, that all thoſe who languiſhed in Slavery for their Debts, were delivered Q Mazxcws 
fom their Chains, and fer at Liberty. 1 rf [1 — * 

. XXIV. NoR were the Plebeians content with this firſt Victory over the rich pd mp — 

paricians. It had hitherto been the Fate of Rome, to have her greateſt Revoluti- fol: 
ns owe their Riſe to a Love of Chaſtity : And now, the Vengeance the Romans ex- 
«cuted-for a wicked Attempt againſt common Modeſty, ſtrengthened them in that 
Freedom, in which it had already more than once eſtabliſhed them. The Pretenſions 
of the People increaſed the next Year, in the Conſulſpip of M. Claudius Marcellus, Year of 
ndC. Nautius Rutilus; and then the Seditions begun two Years before, were carried x O M FE 
v Extremities. The enraged People no longer kept within Bounds, Their Tri- CCCCLXVI | 
wes demanded the Abolition of the Law which gave Creditors a kind of deſpotick "nt | 
Power over their inſolvent Debtors; and the Rich, on their Parts, oppoſed it. This Manexrlus, 4 
i robbing us, ſaid the latter, of our Security for what we have lent ; Debts muſt be Nosu, v 
yd, (quoting the old Proverb,) either in Body or Goods. 1 Conſuls. | | 
Tas Contentions daily grew more ſharp on both Sides; and the People finding % in Ke, 
tat no end was put to them, had recourſe to an Expedient, which they had al- N 
us found effectual, whenever they wanted to free themſelves from Oppreſſion. 
They left the City, ſeparated themſelves from the Patricians, and leaving the Ty- 
to part them, and their Perſecutors, poſted themſelves on the Faniculus. And | | | 
this Separation had the ſame Effect on the Magiſtrates, as the former ones. By this Por. in Fir. —_ 
moral of the Populace, the City was left deſtitute of any Aſſiſtance, No more %% ©: j 
Inificers, no more Mercenaries, no more Proviſions from the Country; for we dis 
bl ſoon ſec, that the Villagers had alſo their Complaints to make, and a Refor- 
vation to demand. In order therefore to remedy the preſent Evils, the Patricians, 4d 
id rich Citizens, who continued in the City, thought it neceſſary, that the Con- 1 
% ſhould nominate a Dictator; and Q. Hortenſius appearing to ſtand poſſeſſed of Year of 
| thoſe Talents, which were neceſſary for him, who was to appeaſe this revolted ROME 
utitude, he was promoted to the Dictator ſpip. Who his Maſter of the Horſe C ENV. 
is not known. Hartenſius immediately entered into a Treaty with the ſepa- Q” Hoxres- l 
ted Citizens; heard their Complaints and Demands with Condeſcenſion and Tem- 5:vs, Diftator. Ml 
r; and by thoſe Laws of his which yet remain, and which we have collected from 
en Authors, we may gueſs, what the Propoſals of the Mutineers were, and what 
onceſſions the Dictator made to them. In the Year of Rome 414, the People had Liv. B-8.c.12. 
mplained, that the Patricians thought themſelves exempt from the Laws made 

the Aſſemblies of the Curiæ or Tribes. Since the People, ſaid the Patricians, 
te Edicte, let them obey them themſelves. As for us, wwe acknowledge no Laws, 
thoſe of the Senate. And it was then declared, That the Laws made by the Peo- 
o ould be obſerved by the Patricians, as well as Plebeians. But notwithſtanding 

legulation, the Nobility had till continued to deſpiſe the Ordinances of the Peo- 
and refuſed to pay Obedience to them; and the Revival of the Complaints of the 
mnons, on ſo important an Article, cauſed the neglected Law to be now renewed. 
Menus declared, that for the future, whatever Decrees were made in the Camitia | 
Ines, ſhould be equally obſerved, both by the Nobility and the People. And it is Pl. B 16. | 
able, that better Mcaſures were now taken than formerly, to prevent the Infrac- 5 N | 4 
of this Law. Another Law Hortenſius made, was in Favour of the Country- . 
ple. They complained, That Juſtice was not adminiſtered at Rome, on Market. days; 
| That when any Cauſes were depending, they were forced to leave their Work, 
come to the City to have them determined: and it was granted them, That the Macrob. Sat. r. 
ler Days ſhould no longer be Vacation-Days, for the Judges; That ſo they might © 2 
their Cauſes heard, before they returned home. And the Tribune Mænius, who 
"rtcd the Intereſts of the People in theſe troubleſome Times, obtained alſo an- e 2pd 
7 Law, which was of more Importance to the Commons, than both the former. Ni. 
Mulus*s Time, the Edits of the People were not allowed to be of any Force, 
oulitmed by the Senate. So that all the Laws made in the Comitia, were ſubject 
examination of The Conſcript Fathers, who diſannulled them, at pleaſure. This 
ne Patricians a great Superiority over the Commons; and the Tribune Menius 
Peer to reform this Part of the old Law, and get it abrogated, as a Condition 
© Return of the Separatiſts. By the Mænian Law, which was accepted by the 

II. | "'S © 25 | Senators, 


Year of 


ROM E made in the Comitia of the People. The Order was changed; and for the future 
_ CECCEXVI. The Conſeript Fathers were reduced to give their Conſent beforehand, to Whateyer 


Q. Hoxrzx- the People ſhould enact in their Afſemblies. \ 


M. Vatzxwvs is more probable, that after the Reconciliation, - the Dictator Fabius, who y 


Porrrus, C. 
ELius Pz- 
rus, Conſuls. 


perpetual Calm at home, and infinitely increaſe her Dominions abroad, by 
Conqueſts. So true is it, that the Union of a warlike and unquiet People, % 
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Senators, they gave up their Right of approving of the Elections and Regulations 


5105s, Dictator. ALL. theſe Articles of Pacification were drawn up in Fortenſius's Ditlatorſyy, 
ne, and the People's Minds began to be calm. But in the mean time, a Misfor, 
CCCCLXVI. happened, which had never befallen the Republick before; Hortenfius died before 
Q. Fanros his DiFatorſhip expired. And this made it neceſſary to nominate another Dig, 
Max. RuLLr- for to finiſh Hortenſius's Work, with as much Expedition as he had begun it. S0 that 
axvs, DiQz- the Conſuls caſt their Eyes on the illuſtrious Q. Fabius Rullianus, who in an extreme 
"Fa old Age, was yet Preſident of the Senate, and his Strength of Mind was not 2 
all abated. He choſe a famous Plebeian, named Volumnius Flamma, for his Ce 
neral of Horſe; and the Interpoſition of theſe two great Men, could not but be 
very agreeable to the Separatiſts. The one was much reſpected for his Birth, hi 
Fragmentum Merit, and his Offices; he being now Dictator a third time. The other was be 
Fal. Ccpit. joved by the Commons, on account of his being a Plebeian who had been tyic 
| honoured with the Conſulſbip. And both together brought the People to the II 
Duty. The Separation was at an end; and the People returned to the City, yy 
ſatisfied, with having completed the great Work of eſtabliſhing their Dominion 
to which they had long aſpired, and which they had not obtained, but gradual hi een 
and ſlowly. This is the laſt time the great Fabius appeared on the Stage, þ Vn 
probably did not live long after this new Acquiſition of Glory. In his Life tin brug 
his Country looked on him, as a Prodigy of Valour, Wiſdom, and Roman vin were! 
tue; and as ſoon as he was dead, the People were very earneſt to contribute i nd ke 
| the Expence of his Obſequies. The Money, which was laviſhly beſtowed on li 
Auth. de Vir. Son, amounted to ſo very great a Sum, that he made a publick Feaſt, and trexe 
_ the whole City with the Victims, which he offered up, at his Father's Funeral. 1 The 
Year of F. XXV. Sou Moderns ſuppoſe, that the Republick choſe new Conſuls dun * 
R O M E the Separation; but this is a Paradox not to be maintained. How could the Cal tis 
c turies be afſembled in the Campus Martius, in a time of Trouble and Diviſion, 15 wh 
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yet living, preſided in an Aſſembly, wherein the uſual Elections were madt. 
Valerius Potitus, and C. Alius Pætus, were raiſed to the Conſulſbip by it; a 
tho their Year did not abound in great Events, the Republick was neyet hy 
pier than under their Adminiſtration. The People, now arrived at the Height 
their Deſires, were wholly intent on taſting the Sweets of an honourable T 
quillity. The Ballance now inclined to their Side; and they may be ſuid 
have obtained more, than that exact Equality of Power with the Nobles, af 
which they had thirſted, and for which they had ſo long ſtruggled. The Not 


lity had now no other Advantage over the Commons, but that of great Rag guy 
acquired at a time, when their Power was at the Height; and the Reſpect wii Ke to kn 
naturally attends Perſons of high Birth. In ſhort, the P/eberans had a gray Na 
Share of the Government in their Hands, than the Patricians. And therit oy 
the Peace of the City being no more interrupted, till Gracchus raiſed Tempe F. 


in the State, long after this time; we ſhall ſee the Republick continue in ana 


principal Cauſe of their Proſperity and Grandeur. 
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1 The Adriatick Sea, now the Galph of Venice, 
wok its Name from the anient City of Adrie, which 
"1s formerly one of the moſt confiderable Cities, 
tis Canton of Gallia Ciſalpina and Tranſpa- 
ms, which is at preſent the Polæſin de Rovigo, and 
; mder the Dominion of the Republick of Venice. 
Ki now a . inhabited only by 
ibemen, on the s of the Tartaro, formerly 
he Adria, or Adriauus Amnis, from the Name of 
he City it watered; as Pzolomy and the Abridger of 
lephens obſerve. The Adriatick Sea is about 190 
ragnes in length, from the Gzlph of Trieſte, or 
ulis (Tregeſtanus Sinus) to its Mouth, where 
lia Sea begins, between the Coaſts of Dal- 
Wis to the North, and thoſe of [zaly to the 
th. : 
2 The Tyrrhenians, who formerly inhabited He- 
i, gave their Name to this Sea, which waſhes 
South Coaſts of Italy. It is of little Import- 
ce to know, whether the Tyrrhenians were ori- 
ully Natives of Italy, or a Lydian Colony, 
bo, forced by want to leave their native Country, 
te into Hetruria, with Tyrrbenus the Brother of 
For what have not ancient Authors ſaid, 
lo, prepoſſeſſed with numberleſs falſe Traditions, 
e dived into the fabulous Ages, to diſcover the 
gin of Nations? Some pretend, that Lydxs and 
hens finding their Patrimony too ſtrait for 
WF", reſolved to ſeparate, and —_ their little 
le, which had not been able to ſubſiſt their Sub- 
a in a barren Year. They drew Lots which 
ud leave his Country and ſeek for new Habita- 
„ and it fell upon Tyrrbenus. He therefore 
barked with a great Fumber of Lydiars, and 
ed on the weſtern Coaſts of Italy, Which were 
poſſeſſed by the Uzbri. He drove out theſe 
ent Poſſeſſors; founded Citles ; extended his 
Mon along the Coaſts of the South Halian 
and made his Name immortal in the Provin- 
of which that Country conſiſted; which from 
ane of theſe new Conquerors, was called 
"-<n1a, afterwards Hetruria, from one of their 
en named Etraſcus; then Taſeia.; and now 


% ; thence the Name of Tyrrhenians an 
nr, The ancient Rowan Hiſtorians ſay the 
Appellation was taken from the Greek Word 


Hiſtory. 
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tion. Her Conqueſts in Italy were enlarged, even beyond the Hopes 

of the Conquerors themſelves. The Dominion of the Romans had 

tended itſelf by Degrees on the other fide of the Tyber, from the 1 Adriatick to the C. Cravpws 

: Tyrbenian Sea. The Latins, Sabines, Hernici, ©/Equi, Marſi, and Campani, were 

ought into Subjection to them. The Yolſc;, who were formerly ſo fierce and haughty, 

vere utterly deſtroyed. The Terror of the Roman Arms reached to the 4 lians, 
ud kept them in Awe. A part of Lucania on one hand; and on the other 


e Un- 
bri, 


gun, which ſignifies, 20 ſacrifice; becauſe thefe Peo- 
ple were thought to be beſt inſtructed in the Cere. 
monies of Religion, and to underſtand its Myſte- 
ries moſt perfectly. Whilſt others, and above all, 
Dion. Hal. inſiſt that the Tyrrhenians were Natives 
of Zaly. Theſe contend, in Oppoſition to the 
former, that this Nation was ſo far from being fo- 
reign with Reſpe& to Herraria, that its Lan. 
guage, Manners, and Laws (which had no Con- 
ormity to thoſe of the Greeks) if at all conſidered, 
diſproved that Greet Deſcent, which was given 
it, without any Foundation. It is not indeed 
ſurpriſing, oy Dion. Hal. that different Colonies 
of the ſame People, when diſperſe and tranſplanted 
into different Regions, ſhould, after a long Courſe 
of Years, forget their Mother-tongue, and their an- 
cient Cuſtoms : But is it credible, that a whole Na- 
tion, long united * in the ſame; Canton, 
ſhould entirely loſe all Marks of its Origin, ſo as 
not to retain the leaſt Footſtep of it? But the Miſ- 
fortune is, that Dion. Hal. ſeems to contradict him- 
ſelf. He here ſays, that he thought their Opinion 
the trueſt and moſt rational, who believed the Tyr- 
rhenians were originally Italians., But a little be- 
fore, he had been forced to acknowledge, that in 
Feſcennia and Falerii, two Hetrarian Cities, there 
were in his Time ſome viſible Footſteps of the 
Greek Cuſtoms and Antiquities, which had there 
been tranſmitted down from Father to Son. See 
above, B. 15. p. 104. of this Volume, where we 
point out the Origin of the Faliſci. Nevertheleſs, 
Dion. Hal. declares himſelf to be of their Opinion, 
who thought the Tyrrhenians originally of Hetraria; 
and upon this Suppofition, he thinks, with ſeveral 
others whom he quotes, that their Name was taken 
from the Walls and Towers with which they firſt 
encompaſſed their Cities, to d them from the 
Inſults of their Neighbours. They, as well as the 
Greeks, called Fortreſſes, or Places ſurrounded with 
Walls, and flanked with Towers, rigen; whence, 
according to him, came the Name of Trains; 
And laſtly, ſeveral Hiſtorians think that the — 
which was conducted by Zyrrhenns,. was a pas: 

en 


d the ſame Nation, as the Pelagi; who being 
out of Theſſaly, by the 3 and Leleger, or the. 


LEtolians = ,ocri, embarked on the lower 
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Year of  b5, and Inhabitants of Pirenum, quite up to the Frontiers of the 3 Senones we one 
py O ME all obedient” to the Republick : At leaſt, they were awed, and kept within thi, had 
Bounds, eicher by the great Number of Roman” Colonies, near them; or by thei, BW Do 
CCavows late Experience, that the Romans were able to puniſh their Aggreſſors. On the other ga 
Sanna, fide of the Tyber, one part of Hetruria was become ſubject ro the Romans, and the (i 


MY other, which was atthe greateſt Diſtance from Rome, enjoyed the Truce, which had vith 
Conſuls. heen ted it. Sammium was in all Appearance entirely quieted; Curius Dentaus Fru 
Caſfedorus, ſeemed to have given it che finiſhing Stroke. As for the Gals,” both the Senones and 8 
Tabule Gre- Boi, their neareſt Colonits to Rome, now lived in Peace with the Republick ; but were 
8 Ce" always ready to hearken to the Suggeſtions of thoſe, who defired to engage them t 
* take Arms againſt her. This was the State of Rome, when 4 C. Claudius, ſurnamel 
Canina, and M. Amilius, ſurnamed A vs entered upon the Conſilſhip. They 
had never been promotell to this Office fore (the Republick, in theſe Times af 
Tranquillity, being little anxious about placing 3 at the Helm of Affair: ) 

Neither was their Adminiſtration made memorable, by any conſiderable Event. 
Year of F. II. From them the Faſtes were tranſmitted to C. 5 Claudius Servilius Tucca, a 
ROM E L. Cacilius Metellus. * Rome-was then in perfect Peace; but fome Seeds of War wer 
CCCCLXIK. already ſown, by an artful People; who were jealous of the Proſperity of the Nona 
N, The Tarentini had many Reaſons to believe, that Rome aimed at the Conqueſt of il 
Wees . Ttaly; and ſince they will appear to be the chief Authors of one of the moſt formi 
Cen. ws , gable Wars the Romans ever had to ſuſtain, it is highly oper to give the Charaer 
— 2, of this People. Taremtum was a City of Great Greece, w ich "Fa. Ain that 


vaſt Tract of Ground; which runs along the South Coaſt of /raly. Almoſt il 
the Cities, in this great Province, had been founded by Greeks, who brought chithe 
with them, the Grecian Language, Cuſtoms and Manners. The Tarentini, in pari- 
cular, were thought a Colony-of Spartians, who ſettled on the Continent of Jia « 
one end of a Bay of the mim Sea. The City, of which they made themſelves Me. 
ſters, was at firſt called 5 Ochalia: But this new Swarm of Greeks, conducted by 
2 | 1 . 8715 e SN: l S FP One 
aid landed u bbe Pr the Niombi of ü 0. then Præueſte, unde utant Cecilies ortos, quorum od 
e ee Ader ory 88 525 Nac nobilis 525 ee i tpeaks of ts 
comers, mixed with the Aborigines, who had Ceculus, | Aneid 7, in theſe Words, 
zu fen; Noe cr ile Fe, and Hei, der Premeſine fundetor ade, Urbii =» 
er their T owns, and ſcttled there. But be thi t 21 Vulcano genitum pecora inter Agrefiia * 
25 it will (for who can aſcertain Facts, which ate Jrvemumſue foctr, onmis quem credidi Aut 
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as it were buried in the Obfcurity of the firſt 25500 Velleius, B. 2. fays, that the Cæciſii, tho' Pla aria, tc 
it is certain, that Herruria was long the Seat of Po- were a very conſiderable Family in Rome. Caf rbe the 
liteneſs, | Religion, and the hb Arts, in Jtaly.. familiz notanda Claritudo eſt. N everthelels ti dana. 
The Ancients: boaſt much of the Fruitfulneſs of its Surname of Metellus, which one Branch of tit m. But 
Soil, the Sweetneſs of its Climate, and the Power, Family affected, is ſcarce reconcileable with tio poſed T 


Riches, and Magnificence, of its Inhabitants. But noble Titles which the Hiſtorians beſtow upon! 
Diodoras Siculus, B. 9. and Athenens B. 12. ſay, The Black-guard. Servants, and Sutlers, aten 

_ the Hertrariaut afterwards 2 from the an Army, were called Metelli, ſays Feſtus in 
Virtue of their Anceſtors, and debaſed themſelves ther Place; and it is from this ſort of People, il 
by their Effeminacy and Incontinence.  ' the Cecihan Family is ſuppoſed to have boomt 
+3. We have already ſpoken of the Origin and Si- the Surname of Metellut. Metelli dicuntur u 
tuation of theſe ſeveral N ations of Italy. | militari, quaſi Mercenarii. Aſtius Aunaliun u 
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4 Caſſodorus in his Chronicon, the Greek Tables,  fimo ſeptimo, Calones, Famulique, Metellique ( ley ent + 
=> Cuſpiniun in his Faſti, all in the Surnames legue, @ quo genere bominum Cecilia familie c ording tc 
given to Caius Claudius, and Marcus Emilius, who nomen putatur ductum. So true is it, that wr buntry, th 
now. entered upon the Conſulſbip, the firſt time. the Romans, the Glory and Diſhonour of iy 1 e Owl, 
Pigbius ſuppoſes that this Claudius, was the fame was perpetuated by their Surnames. But the e hietende 
Man, who triumphed over the Lucani, Samnites, and the Great, found mercenary Genealogiſts wn Ombat wit 
and Brati;,-in the Year of Rome 480. the Romans, as they now do among us, who fl lented 01 
ef! Z The Greek Tables have tranſmitted to us, Ser- very ready to invent Titles of Honour for them! Wenting 
vileus's Surname. In ſome Copies of Caffiodorns, there was Occaſion, and magnified the G e Nera, 
the other Conſul for this Year, is called Lzcizs their Families by fictitious and fabulous belt em. Lib, 
 Celins, inſtead of Lacint Ceciline. But this is a And where a long Roll of illuſtrious Aue __” Ti 
manifeſt Miſtake, fince none of the Char Family, were wanting, their Vanity taught them, to p * the ore 
were promoted to the Conſulſb;p, till Tong after this; ſhorter Way to work, and have immediate 1 # kh 75 
as appears by TAI Qration for Marena, The Ce- to Gods, and imaginary Heroes. lia and d paid this 
cilian Family was, according to Feſtus thought to abounded much with theſe Impoſtors, who Ved 55475 


be deſcended from one of Kuens Companions, ways at the Service of the belt bidder. be ended, in 
whom he calls Cæcader. Ali appellatos et (CE- 6 Virgil, Claudian, and Silius ſpeak of 05 W 0” the 
+  cilios) dicant 4 Cæcade Trojano, Euer Come. ritory of Tarentam; under the Name of Us 5 the C apito 
Some make the Cæcilii, to have deſcended in a it was ſo called in common with Lacan an, a8 w. 
right. Line, from one Cæculut, who is ſuid to have whence the Tarentini originally came. It * ln this 8 
founded. the City of Preneſte. © Cæculus condidit known, that the Lacedemonians, reckoyed h nei, 


a 
* 


1 


. * 
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e Phalantus, greatly multiplied the Number of its Inhabitants; and after they Year of 
1 fortified their new Conqueſt, they changed irs Name, and called it Tarentum: & 9 M E 
boubtleſs, from the Name of Taras, or Tarentus, its firſt Founder. Theſe tranſ- © — 
lanted Lacedemonians ſoon. forgot the ſevere LE of Lacedæmon, or Sparts C.Saxvimys 
To Names for the ſame City) and plunged themſelves 7 into all the Debaucheries, Cnc L 
Wn which the reſt of the Greeks were reproached. The Heat of the Climate, the Caen 2 
Fuitfulneſs * of the Country, and their . of eaſily ſupplying themſelves Confuls. 
yy Sea, with all the Delights of Greece, ſunk the Tarentini into Idleneſs, and 5 the 


to he been one of their firſt Kings: But never- Hinc ſinus Herculei, ſi vera eſt ama, Tarents 
theles, the Tarentiui, as we have obſerved, B. 16. Cer nit 
BY of this Volume, Noze 3o. carried up their | | : 

edigree as high as to one Taras, the Son of Nep- It is probable, that Phalanthas, who ſaid he was / 
ine, who was. ſaved in a Shipwreck, and brought deſcended from the Heraclide, brought the Wor 
to the Coaſt of Tarentum, by a Do! phin. And ſome of ſhip of Hercules, from Greece to Tarentam. 
the Ancients, make Tarentus the Son of Taras and 7 The Ancients all ſpeak of Tarentum, as a City 

aria, to have been the Founder of this City; and utterly void of all Modeſty, and given up to all 
uWcride the Adventure of the Dolphin to him, *as ſorts of Debauchery. But the fingle Story, Azbe- 
apſanias does to Phalanthus who reſtored Taren-— neus relates, B. 12. exceeds all that they have 
n. But be that as it will, the Tradition of this ſaid of it. The Tarentini, ſays he, after they had 

poſed Tact was conveyed down to Poſterity, by made themſelves Maſters of Carbiza, a CRY of 
Ie Medals of this City; and Julius Pollux, B. 9. Fapygia, aſſembled together the Women and Chil- 
6. agrees with the Medals, in this particular. H. dren of the Carbizates, of both Sexes, in the Tem- i 
Rue, ſays he, ſpeaking of the Republick of Ta- ples of Carbina, ſtripped them naked, and in this 
un, tells us, that bo Tarentins engraved the ignominious Condition, delivered them up to the 

pare of Taras fitting upon a Dolphin, on their Luſt of the Soldiers. Thoſe who partook in theſe 
als. They preſerved the Memory of him, by monſtrous Crimes at Carbina, were ſtruck . dead | | 
Monument they kept themſelves, and by another with Laghtning and in Memory of this exemplary 2M 
l& ſent to the Temple of Delphos, Taras was, Puniſhment, the Magiſtrates of Tarentum, order 

ording to Faſtin, J 3. ſo much revered in this That Pillars ſhould be ſet up before the Houſes of each 
untry, that the People paid him divine Honours. of theſe Profligates, with the Names of thoſe who 

e Owl, conſecrated to Minerva, the Trident, had been killee with the Fire from Heaven : That 
o pretended Sceptre of Neptune, and Hercules all Funeral Honours ſhonld be denied them; and 
bat with the Nemæan Lion, which we find re- That in order to expiate their Crimes, a Sacrifice 

lented on their Medals, ſhew the Worſhip the ſhould be offered to Jupiter Carebares, which is 
herein paid to theſe. three Divinities. Horace the Name the Greeks give, to Jupiter tbe Thunderer. 
les N eptune the Title of Protector of Tarentam, The Effeminacy of the Tarenrin: was ſo notorious, 
mm. Lib. 1. Od. 28. 78 xe ſacri cuſtode and ſo infamous, that it became proverbial. Hence 


deri. The famous Coloſſus of Hercules, which theſe Expreſſions of Horace. Moile Taremum, In- 
6 the great Ornament of this City, was one of belle Tarentzm, and Petwlans Tarentum. The Wo- 
: fineſt lonuments of the. Devotions the Taren- men of Tarentum eſpecially g in throwing off 
5 | = this Grecian Hero, from whom they ſup- all Regards, to the diſtinguiſhing Virtue, of their 
0 Phalanthus their ſecond Founder to have been Sex, Modeſty. They were not aſhamed to appear 
ended, in a right Line. This was the Maſter- in a ſort of Habits, called by Ez/tathins, Com. in 


+ 


Ke aß the famous Ly/ippus, which was removed Dion Afric, Tatra, which were made of Stu 
N e Capitol at Rome, after the Reduction of Ta- which was exceeding thin and tranſparent. 
1.2.35 will appear in the Sequel of this Hiſto- 9 The Corzucepia, on one of the Medals aboye 
nil, my 208 we are to underſtand this Line of imports the Riches: of ' Tarewzam ;. the Bunch of 
Ane. 3 : | As 


Grapes, on the other, points out the excellent Vine- 
: yards 
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Venn ef. Viets,:that attend it. The Entertainments | 9- of the Cirezs and Theatre wer. 
EO A longer Retaxitions to them after Labour and Fatigue, but their daily Buſinet, Ff. 
CECCEXITL. had almoſt as many publick Feaſts in a Year, as there were Days in it. + 

tes were admitted to a Share in the moſt importa ; * 


3 One Feaſt 
» ale 
one continued Fit of Drunkenneſs. Indeed there ſometimes aroſe up among prog 
Zonar. B. 8. Intervals, Men 10 wiſe enough to purſue their Pleaſures with Moderation; but 80. 
briety and Continence were as rare among them, as Gluttony and Debauchery, at 
Rome : So that the Tarentini dreaded the Dominion of the Romans, not only for * 
of loſing their Liberty, of which all Nations are jealous, but alſo for fear of bein 
diſturbed in their Pleaſures. And they therefore made it their Buſineſs, to find Nl, 
Romans enough to do, and draw ſo great a Number of Enemies upon them, as ſtil 
to keep them at a Diſtance from themſelves, To this end, they put all their Grecian 
Subtlety in practiſe, and ſtirred up both old and new Enemies againſt the Republick 
Florvs in Epi. Without appearing to be concerned. In the Year 469, or perhaps a little before, the 
zement. Romans diſcovered ſome Commorions among the 1 Volſinienſes and Lucani; but al 
that the Hiſtorians tell us of theſe two Wars is, that Rome quieted thoſe Nation 
This was alſo the very time, when the Senones indirectly declared againſt the Repub. 
lick. They raiſed Troops, in order to march into Herruria, and beſiege 12 Aretun 
e | ; _ ally, 


* - 0 , 
yards which this Country produced, near Mount 
Aulos; whieh Horace commends for producing good 


Greek Word Tepartoifn, which Fignifc to cop 


duct or order a well-diſciplined Army of Horſe: 
And from hence it is that we find the Figure of u 


Wine, L. 2. Carm. Ode 6. 
1 Et Amicus Aulon 
Fertili Bacebo minimum Falernis 
ide: Unis. 

And the Wool of Tarentum, which was ſo much 
boaſted of, for its Finenefs, is perhaps repreſented 
by the Diſtaff, on the ſame Medal. But what con- 
tributed moſt to the Plenty and Luxury of Tarew 
tum, was its convenient Port; which Strabo, Geog. 
B. 6. ſays, was 4 hundred Stadia, or 12500 Pa- 
ces in Circumference ; that is, above four common 
French Leagues, at the Rate of 3 Miles to a League. 
The Mouth of this Port is now ſo filled up, that 
only finall Boats can into it. To which we 
ſhall here add, by the by, that the Inſects called 
Taremulæ, whoſe Sting produces very extraordinary 
Effects, in the Perſons they wound, and is only to 
be euted by Mefick, took their Name from that of 
the City of Tarerium. See George — an 
Anatomy Profeffor's Diſſertation on theſe Inſects, 
_ which was printed at Rome in 1696, Father 
Kirther, as Mathiolits, Alexander ab Alexandro, 
and Sargtverdas in his Treatiſe upon the Taren- 

tale, fay ſtrange things of them. | 
9 — 6A tells = 18 was , Soy 
„ of public f for Ra- 
ces and Wreſtling, at Tarentum. The 7. arentini 
were much uſed to TLilting, Riding, and Horſe- 
racing. Before their Effbmlaacy d Debauchery 
enetvated theit — they early inſtructed their 
Youth, in the Art of Fighting on Horſeback. In- 
_ fornuel, that Zaſtaibias, iti his Commentary on Di- 


Africanai, fays nothing was finer than their 
— and ftotti — ſays he, came the 


Horſeman on moſt of the Medals of the Tarenin, 
like that which is crowned by | 
Medal above. Pauſanias tells us, that in the fill 
Ages, the Tarentini ſubdued the neighbouring Coul- 
tries, gained great Victories over the Maia, 
and by way of Thankſgiving for them, ſent br 
Statues - of Captive-women, and Horſes, to tis 
Temple of Delphos. There was a large Squat 
Taremum, even in Straho's time; and its clit Ol. 
nament was its Colaſſas of Fupiter, which ws $ 
big as that of Khodes. , 

10 The famous Geometrician, Archyzas, a Pb 
rean, was born at Tarentum. He flouriſhed ab0t 
the Ye of Rome 346. and was promoted to tit 
chief Magiſtracy in the City, ſeven times; thou 


no one before him had ever enjoyed it above d 


Year. | 5 

11 The Vol/inienſes were the Inhabitants of /# 
/inii, one of the moſt confiderable Cities, in all tl 
twelve Hetrurian Lacumonies. Pliny 15 B. 
c. 52. that it was entirely conſumed by Fire fol 
Heaven. See B. 13. p. 10. of this Volume, Ne! 

12 Aretium, a City of Tuſcany, or old Ham 
now Arezzo, ſtood between Perauſium and For 
near the Appenniues, and the Arnus, or Arno, 119% 
Stadia from Rome, according to the Abriq" | 
Stephens, i. e. 125000 geometrical Paces, We 
make above forty Leagues, at the Rate of fi 
Miles a League. Pliny B. 3. 6. 5. mentions i 
Cities of this Name. The Inhabitants of the fn 
which is here ſpoken” of he calls Aretini I. al 
and thoſe of the ſecond and third, Armin 7 
ſes, and Aretini Fidentes. There are now 0 
ſteps remaining of the two latter, nor are tie” 

1 


a Victory, on the 


putatlo! 
of Non 
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City, which was quietly enjoying the Truce the Romans had granted it. It will Year of 

he's by their Proceedings, how bold theſe Gauls were, and how much dreaded, by 47 5 4 
12 Republick. The 13 Senones had continued unactive for ten Years; and the 
el they had loſt, only (as they flattered themſelves) by Decius s Devotement, had C Sexveuys 
kept them within their own Diſtrict. But now, they reſolved to try their Fortune once — 
noe, and promiſed themſelves, that Rome would ſend no more ſuch formidable Nisrztius, 
Generals againſt them, as had formerly conquered them. They made Preparations Cortuls. 
o befiege Aretium, with a conſiderable Force; and the Aretini, in their Fright and 
Diſtreſs, had recourſe to the Romans, with whom they had formerly defired an Alliance, 
tough they could obtain only a Truce. They were ſure, that the Romans would 
ot ſuffer the Gault to oppreſs them; and knew, that the leaſt Motion of theſe 
Femies, who had formerly made themſelves Maſters of Rome, and were the only 
ple who had conquered it, gave the Republick an Alarm. | 

BeslD ES, it was the Intereſt of the Romans not to ſuffer the Senones to make 
Conqueſts in Hetruria, and thereby open themſelves a Way to Rome: And they were Po45izs B. 2. 
wo regardful of their own Intereſts, and had too much Compaſſion for the Afflict-. 
ch not to grant the Requeſt of the Ambaſſadors of Aretium, who came to implore 
heir Aſſiſtance. They ordered an Army for Hetruria, under the Command of a Ge- 
eral, whom the Hiſtorians only call by his Pr nomen of Lucius. Was this Lucius 
(alius 14 the Conſul, or ſome other Officer in the Roman Army? It is moſt natural 
p ſuppoſe, this Command was given to the Conſul. However, the Romans propoſed 
v march againſt the Ganls, and appear before Aretium; but nevertheleſs they thought 
i proper, to endeavour to prevent a Rupture, by a Negotiation, They ſent a De- 
uation to the Senones, to inform them, That the Aretini were under the Protection 
of Rome : That by virtue of a Truce with the Republick, ſhe was obliged to guard 
hem againſt the Miſeries of a War; and That as the Hetrurians were in Alliance bin. apud. 
mich the Cauls, it was an Injuſtice in them, to march their Troops into Hetruria. Falv. Uni 
But the Embaſſy only enraged the Senones the more: They even violated the Laws __ 
Nations, and killed the Roman Envoys. The Hiſtorians lay all the Blame of this 

| and barbarous Action, on a4 young Gaul, named Britomaris, who is ſaid to have 
ken deſcended from the Kings of his Nation. His Age, his violent Temper, the 
red of his People to the Roman Name, and his Thirſt after Revenge for perfonal 
ſjuries, all conſpired to hurry him on to this mad Action. His Father is faid to 
ave loft His Life, in a Battel with the Romans; and Britomaris therefore, ſurprized 


of their Situations known. Perhaps * the Volſinienſes in Hetruriq. But we, without re- | {8 
git mean by theſe three Names, the three dif- garding the Accounts of thefe. two Authors, or the „ 


eat Colonies, which were ſent from Rome to 
mim. It is ſuppoſed, that Arrezzo was founded 
wore the Siege of Troy, either by the Umbri, or 
wei, or Tyrrhenians ; if the latter were indeed 
Uterent People from the Fs, I Tally, in his 
an for Mitrena, and Frontmus, Lib. de Colo- 
i tells us, that this City was called a Roman 
y; and Feſtut make it to have been a Mani- 
. It at preſent ſtands on an Eminence; its 


" formed a Marſh near it, but the Great Duke 
n part dried it up. Livy, Dion. Hal. and Di- 
Myiculas, ſay, that Aretium was the Capital 
one of The twelve Hetrarian Lucumonies. 


9. of this Volume, Note 10. 
14Flrzs in his Epiton gives this Lucius Cecilins, 
ms ordered by the 3 : 
um, the Title of Prætor. Nevertheleſs the Conſu- 


als, for this Year 469. But Florus alſo places 
b Event in the next ear, ſuppoſing that Luciu: 
long Was Pretor immediately after he 
Conſul; And breinſpemins in his Supplement, 
with Flores. To which he adds, That the 
ae had "recourſe then to the Prætor, Lucius 
5 10 — gm Cneins. Domitius, one of the 
Au Conjmis, was: engaged in keeping the Lucaui 
We (who had — into a — with the 
rely 0 Rome) whilſt his Collegue Pub- 
Cornelius Dolabella was making War with 


ftory is watered by the Clanit, or La Chiana, 


1} We have already ſpoken of the Senoner, B. 13. 


enate to raiſe the Siege of 


mals agree in reckoning him to be one of the 


order of time they have followed, adhete to the 


Teſtimony of the judicious Polybiut, whoſe Autho- 


rity will always be ſuperior to that of two Abtidgers. 


He ſays, the Conſul Lucins was killed in the Battel. 7 


Now Lucius was Cæciliuts Praseman. 


| R 
cannot be miſtaken in it, ſince his Collegue — SH 
vilins, and Cornelius and Domitius the Confuls for 

Year 470, had other Prenomina. The firſt 


the 
was called Caius; the ſecond, Pablius; and the 


third, Cneius. Cæcilius therefore was not Prator, 


when he went to relieve Areziam; And it will 


at the fame time follow, that, upon the Teſtimony 


of Polybins, we have Reaſon to place the Defeat 
of the Roman Army by the  Senones, under t. 
Year of Rome 469, in which Cæcilius was Conſul. 
bt neithet 


But yet, we cannot but own, that Po/ 
agrecy wich Livy, nor the Fiſt; Cops 
O 


wa 


; eptfoieni, in point 
N in the Account he gives of the ſe» 
ti 


veral Expeditions of the Ga#ls againſt Rome, when 
he ſpeaks of the Siege of Aretium, by the Sexo- 


nes. He ſays, the Gaslr- were forced to make 
Peace, and quit Reme after: they had made them- 


ſelves Maſters of it, in order to go and defend 
their own Country, from an Invasion of the Ve- 
neti, who had juſt entered iĩt Sword in Hand. A 


remarkable Circumſtance mentioned only by 1 Y 


bixs ! And from: that time to this laſt: E 


here mentioned, he reckotis but ninety nine Tears 
at moſt :' Whereas it is certain, that from the Year 


362, in which Rowe: was taken, to this Year 469, 
were almoſt 08 Years. - | 4 8 


sN ; the 
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50 car of the Ambaſſadors, as they Were paſſing fr Om One Town to another \ endeavouring to 


ROM diſſuade each Canton from taking Arms, broke their Caduceus, and put them | 
death; a Crime, which we ſhall ſoon ſee purſued with condign Puniſhment; but 0 
„ ee the mean time, the Senones emboldened by this firſt Villany, brought their Tro J 
Tycca, IL. before - Aretium. The City was already actually beſieged, when the Conſul 1 f 
— — Eeæcilius came to its Relief: And the Gawls, ſays an ancient Author, never vented th,; d 
Conſul. Fury againſt the Romans, without doing them a great deal of Miſchief . P 
Battel was fought, in which the Romans were worſted. The Conſul was killed in p 
it, the Legions routed, ſeven Legionary Tribunes, the beſt part of the Nobility, that de 
is, of the Roman Knights, and thirteen thouſand private Men were left dead upon 1, a 
Field of Bartel. l | | a | 
Polybius B 2. BUT the prodigious Number of her Inhabitants, and the Experience of her Ge. an 
c 19. nerals, ſoon enabled Rome to repair this conſiderable Loſs. The brave Mqniys Cu. Di 
rius marched away with new Troops, and came to ſupply the Place of the Cal Ex 
Cæcilius, who had fallen in the Battel. Curius, ſurnamed Dentatus, was perhaps py, tha 
tor at that time; and, as ſuch, it was his Province, while the Conſul Serwvilius wn Th 
carrying on a War with the Lucanz, to command the Army in Hetruria, which had deat 
loſt its Leader. At leaſt, it is certain, he took upon him the Command of the B. owr 
man Armies; and this philoſophical General, inſtead of eagerly haſtening to tale 0 t 
Vengeance on the Army of the Gauls, which was yet warm with its Victory, neglecte Gu 
the Relief of Aretium, marched along by the Confines of Hetrur ia, and came directly i A 
the Country of the Senones, to chaſtiſe them for the Murder of the Roman Embaſſade, alter 
in the Place where it had been committed. He croſſed Sabinia and Picenum, and enterel mies 
the Enemy's Territories, who, ſurprized at the Expedition of the Roman, raiſed ſomd ind ; 
Troops in all haſte, to oppoſe him. But Curius eaſily diſperſed this Army of Gy; marc 
tumultuouſly aſſembled together, and took Advantage of the Abſence of their Hein ch. 
Troops, which were before Aretium. After having ſo far reduced the Senones, tha the B 
they durſt not appear any more in the Field, in their own Country, he ravaged i rentu; 
without Oppoſition. The Crime was an enormous one, and the Puniſhment of i they t 
_ aud. was very ſevere. Every Houſe was plundered, and every Field laid waſte. Wh Roma) 
ul.Urfzen. the Sword ſpared, the Fire conſumed. No Perſon who was capable of bearing Bitte! 
Arms was ſuffered to eſcape ; only the Women and Children had their Lives fare we kn, 
and they were carried into Captivity, and forced to ſpend their Days in Slavery, the 19. 
ſhort, the whole Country of the Senones was made a vaſt Deſart, and fo utterly wa fone ff 
ed, that there ſcarce remained any Appearances of its having been inhabited, an | 
cultivated by a numerous People. This is Polybius's Account, whom we prefer t 17 Sex 
Abridgers; and have therefore reſtored to Curius the Glory 15 of an Expedition, wid 770 
reduced the Senones to the utmoſt Extremities. 8 Nay whe 
Year of F. III. Anp now Rome had already changed her Governors; Cornelius Dolabels "ll * ung 
R OM E and Cu. Domitius, furnamed Calvinus, were choſen Conſuls, and in the beginning d ox 
CCCCLXAX. their Adminiſtration, the Effects of the ſecret Springs, the Tarentini had ſet at wn 1 
S, began to ſhew themſelves, and the Romans knew not the firſt Movers of them. IHE A2! 
Doranzria, Bau, Hetrurians and: Senones (whoſe Army was ſtill before Aretium) and the Sanity”: 71 
oY. Rv (who alone had found the Republick Employment for near fifty Years) all deckt 9 ba 1 
Confals. àgainſt her, at once; and ſhe was alarmed to ſee ſo many Nations conſpire in th ane 
her, at the ſame time. But nothing diſcouraged her. Nay, ſhe had ſo much Depe! 1 


dence on the Valour and Conduct of the new Conſuls, that ſhe did not oblige them een 7 | 
nominate a "DifFator, as was uſual in times of great Danger: Nor was her DependaJ 


on them van. . Domitms. took the Field, with a Reſolution to engage the unf, 
of the Senones,' where-ever he ſhould find it; and he did not march far in quell Wi: ping 


it. He was ſcarce entered Hetruria before the Senones appeared, and gave him 


. 15 Heinſeminr r Seeg Corneins Dole: approved Credit, or that of a modern A 
bells the Honour of this Expedition, upon a Sup- was to be preferred,” 7 © em 
poſition that ĩt Was undertaken in the Lear 470, 16 The ' Greek Tables call the two 2 all 


when Pablius was Conſul; But Pohbius on the this Vear 4370, by their Surnames of Dole bd 90 
| << 5 TE 4 92323 . P anſt 

contrary aſſures us, the-Conſs/. Lucius, who was Maximus, without | mentioning either their g | 

killed in the Battel, was ſueceeded by the 'Gonſu! mina or. their Names, But all the Conſular 7 


Mains. For that was the Prænumem of / Curins nals agree, that Maximus was the Surname 0, Y ep, 
_Demtatus, whoin the Republick-'inveſted with the Cornelius Dolabella, and not of Cneins Dot merit ar 
Conſular Dignity, aſter his Predeceſſors Death. who had the Surname of Caluiunt; though l t of £0) 


And it Was no difficult Matter to us to determine, «vs, has falſely given him that of Catows. 
whether the Teſtimony of an ancient Hiſtorian, of 7 i ot 


5 | I 


* 


formerly reduced by Force, of ſackin 


came and ſet down before it. 


than the Conduct of a cool Commander, 


The Romans vanquiſhed theſe Madmen, and covered the Field of Battel with their 


dead Bodies. Thoſe who eſcaped Death 


own Swords againſt themſelves. Only a ſmall Number of theſe Wretches retired 
to the Boi, whom they preſſed to take Arms immediately, and revenge the common 


Cauſe of all the Gauls. 


As for the Conſul Dolabella, of the illuſtrious Family of the Cornelii, who Polytius B. x. 
with ſo many great Men, he ſaw new Ene- 

mies ſtart up againſt the Republick, after his Collegue's Victory. Some Hetrurians 

and Boii united, continued the Attempt, the Senones had too raſhly be 
marched towards Rome with a great Army, the Boii having raiſed all the young Men 
in their Territory, which were able to bear Arms. Dolabella waited for them, on 
the Banks of the Lake 18 Yademonis in Hetruria, very near the Tyber; and we may 
of the Gauls was much ſunk, by the terrible Shock 
they received there. This Nation; which had hitherto been ſo formidable to the 
Romans, were ſoon reduced too low, to give them any Apprehenſions. A pitched 
Battel was fought there, the Particulars of which are not tranſmitted to us. All 
we know of it, is, that almoſt all the Hetrurian Soldiers fell in it, and that few of 
try. Nevertheleſs, - theſe ſame Enemies made 
me faint Efforts againſt the Romans the next Year; but were conquered a ſecond 


afterwards furniſhed their Country 


renture to affirm, that the Glory 


the 19.Bozz returned into their own Coun 


( 17 See what we have ſaid of Cluſium, B. 3. 
2. 113. of the firſt Volume, Note | 
18 That our Deſcription of the 

my be exact, we ſhall borrow that, which Plizy 


0 lle Younger has given us of it, in his 20 Letter to 
t is this. My Wife's Uncle invit- 


Calla, B. 8. 


« me to his Country-houſe, near Amelia, and as I 
N walking thither, I was ſhewn a Lake, which 
in a 


biz I found it to be of the Figure of a Wheel. 


th and regular, that it looks as if it had been 
e by a Line: It is of a deep bluiſh. Colour, 
0 i a Mixture of white and green: Its Water 

dels of Sulphur, and has a mineral Taſte : It is 
n good to cure Fractures. The Lake is not 
0] large, but large enough to be very rough When 
de Wind blows. There are no Boats in it, be- 
ale it is ſacred ;. but inſtead of them, there are 
Waal floating Illands in it, covered with Graſs, 
tale, and all thoſe. things that are uſually in 
N 758 and on the ſides of Lakes. They are 
' "wwe Figures 1 | 7 6 8 A a 
| are very dry, and very bare, Which is 
Moned by their 9 5 in dul one another, 
Wa ault the ſides of the Lake. They are cut 
* 1 at the bottom, ſomewhat like the Keel of a 
5 They are ſometimes diſperſed all over the 
905 and are as much above the Water, as under 
mes they are all huddled together, and make 
7 of Continent. Sometimes the Wind ſepa- 
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tel. The Deſpair to which they were reduced, by the Deſolation of their Country; Year of 

and the Captivity and Slavery of their Wives and Children, made them raiſe the ROME 
Siege of Aretium, and march directly towards Rome. In their Fury, they indulged 2 
themſelves in the Hopes, of retaking the Capital of the Republick, which they had Corneius 


themſelves Amends for the Ruin of their Country. 
project; but the Hiſtorians have more extolled the Bravery of the Gauls than their 
Prudence and Conduct. They advanced towards Rome with the ſame Confi- 
dence their Forefathers had done, when they raiſed the Siege of 17 Cluſium, and 
But their Succeſs was different. After they had laid 
a great Tract of Ground waſte, and rambled from Place to Place, without havin 

any ſettled Rout, or forming any regular Camps, they fell in with the Conſul 
Domitiuss Army. Upon this they were forced to give Battel, and found by 
Experience, that Fury in an Engagement is much leſs to be depended on 


Lake Vadimonis 


Bottom. It is called Vadimonis, and I. 
of Fs told wonderful Things of it. When I came. 


Ae no Nook or Angle, and is on all fides ſo. 


19 Pliny, B. 3. c. 
, e comp 
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DoLA BELLA. 
Cn. DomiT1- 
us CaLvinus, 
Conſulss. 
Appian. Apud. 
Fulvium Urfi- 
num. 


it, and of ſettling in it, thereby to make 
This was indeed a raſh 


i 


who is at the Head of diſciplined Troops. 
by the Hands of the Romans, turned their 


: and 


rates them; and as ſoon again, they all lye till at 
a Diſtance from one another, in the Places where 
the Calm ſeized them. The little ones often fol- 
low the great ones, as long Boats follow large 
Ships. Sometimes you would think the great and 
little ones were quarrelling, and fighting with one 
another: Sometimes, they are all driven together on 
one Shore, and enlarge it: Sometimes they drive 
the Water of the Lake to one Place, and ſome- 
times to another, but as ſoon as they return to the 
middle of it, the Water ſettles at its uſual Level. 
It is certain the Cattle come upon theſe Iſlands for 
the Paſturage, as if they were à part of the Shore, 
and are not ſenſible that they float, till they are got 
at ſome Diſtance from the Shore. Then ſeeing 
themſelyes carried away by the Water, a Fright 
eixes them, and they immediately get a-ſhore, at 
the firſt Place, to which the Wind drives them. 
This Lake diſcharges itſelf into a River, which af- 
ter running a little Way above Ground, falls into a 
great Abyts, and continues its Courſe 10 freely un 
er ground, that it brings out any thing with it that 
jou throw into it before its Deſcent. The Lake 
t ee is nowr called 11 Lage di Baſano, from 
Name of a neighbouring City, which is thought 
to be the ancient Ameria or Amelia. . n 
19 Ph 3. C. 15. ſays, that Cornelins Dola- 
Ae the Deſtruction of the 
Boi, a Nation which then conſiſted of 112 Tribes. 


In hic tracts interieruns Boii, quorum. Tribus 112 
fuiſſe, autor oft Cato. din 
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Vear of time, forced to implore the Clemency of the Roman People, fue for Peace, and enter 


ROME into an Alliance with them. As for the Senones, they were ſo utterly deſtroyed ed, that 
. there ſcarce remained any Footſteps in Italy, of a Nation which had for. 


diſtinguiſhed itſelf ſo much, by the of Rome. It is reaſonably ſup 


Connie MET 
DoLanzLLa, poſed, that 20 Dolgbella received che Honours of a Triumph at Rome, ſince it is 
— 2 that few Generals had better deſerved them. He had, by his Victo om, en- 


Conſuls. the Roman Territory more than any of his Predeceflors ; 3 eſpecially if it be 
Flr. B. 1. © true, that he thereby extended its Frontiers on this fide, from the 21 Rubicon to the 
13. and Ply, 22 e A Ri Sr Pj which is ſaid to have been now the Bounda 
Fg. e 8, a River enum, ch is ndary of 
Year of the Roman Dominions, on the fide of the Adriatick Sea. 
ROME Fg. IV. Arrxx the new Conſuls, C. Fabricius 23 Luſcinus, and Q. c /Emilins Papus 
CCCCLXXI. ere choſen the Tarentini enjoyed the Fruits of their ſecret Intrigues, for ſome 
kme time. All Faly roſe up in Arms againſt thoſe Robbers, as the Romans were called, 
Lyscnvs, Q.'who were not fatisfied with ſo many Rapines, and whoſe Ambition had no Boungs 
— The Remains of the Bai and Hetrarians on the one Hand, and the Lucani, Bruti, 
and Samnites on the other, conſpired together againſt thoſe Tyrants of Italy. And 
in order to oppoſe all theſe Enemies at once, the two Conſuls ſeparated, and choſe 
their Provinces by Lot. It fell to milius to carry on the War in Hetruria, and 
to Fabricius, to command a Roman Army in Lncamia. The former was deſcended 
from an illuſtrious Family, in which Valour was hereditary; but Fabricins, though 
of mean Birth, vaſtly ſurpaſſed his Collegue. He had a great Soul; was naturally 


inclined to a Love of Honour, Equity, Continence, F . — a ee 


Zeal for the publick Good; and theſe Diſpoſitions being 1 8 * Education, he 
e 


Virtues in the moſt eminent Degree, to w and Reflec 
tion could raife them. It is giving him the higheſt Encomium, to fay, that Fabriciy 
Val. Marc, excelled the moſt virtuous in the moſt virtuous Age of Rome; even the Curi 
b. 4 c. 3. = Coruncanii, and all — Scher great Men, whoſe Examples ſhe ever to the 
d as the moſt perfect Patterns of Virtue. He abhorred the very Name af 

Fle e, as appears by his Anſwer to Pyrrhues. This King was always commend 

ing to > him, in an erg) the novel Opinion of 24 Fhamm, an 1 

: 


8 that Cirnebns Des. le Some Writers have thought that Oui 
Pt — Suxname of Maximas, which the FER was the Father of that Lacias Anilin, 


Capitoli by this important Vic- who was promoted to the Conſulate in the Year of 
eee - Rome — of But the great Diſtance of fifty ſeven 


21 The River Rabicon, fo famous for Fulizs Years between the two Conſulſbips, makes us doubt 
= over | 7 of it. The Author of the Book of Pull, 
of Gas Cifalpina, 


poſſeſſed all 


aſcribed to Pintarob, gives Quintus Amiliuc the 
N. Surname of Paulus, without any Reaſon. To 
' which we ſhall here add, that Cicero, in Lali, 
propoſes thetwa Conſuls for this Var, ol the wol 
8 Patterns of Unanimity. They were, ſys 

united by the Bands of 3 ſtricteſt Friend; 


J. F- Doſe | Th; * were twice Canfuls, and twice Cenſors, top: 


Leone * now called 
© 4 bicuras was born at Gargetinm, i in Attica, i 
id is the third Year of the 100% Olympiad. His Furs 
Nee was Neecles, his Mother's Cherefrata, widls 
was, according to Diogenes Laertias, thit dc 
laying Ghoſts and Lemzres, according to the Supe 


' ſition 'oftheſe Times. To this end, ſhe repeated certall 
ouſes, when 


| which was N Forms of Expiation, in the haunted 
. Rivoler, ICE XR . was 4 for. ſhe was wanted, and her Aſſiſtance defired; i 
| yer 5 the ſane 7. — Adds, that her Son, wbill be 7 
tinued very young, always went with her, 
8 n-- ſiſted hen in theſe Ceremonies. His Father u 
e Mother were of the Number of thoſe, 175 i 
cox, Republick of Arbent ſent to the Iſland of 
"Ri- where Epricaras ſpent the, firſt 37 of his ok 
{mari hood: When, he Was ears of Ag 4654 
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who then began to be in vogue. This Philoſopher is ſaid to have made all Year of 


15 nincls to conſiſt in Pleaſure; and che Tranquillity of an unactive Life. But Fu. R O M E 
Me on Epicars 8 « Monſter, born 6 defray alt Vir, and fad, Mp COLL 
us always regulate his Conduct by a Principle ſo favourable to the Romans, and fo CEmuens 


ae of his own Glory. And the Greek, though very fond of the new Philoſophy, — 2 


{mired the Tight Reaſon of the Roman, more chan the ſubtle Diſtinctions of the 7; Confals 
Athenians Philoſopher. But let us return, and take a View of Fabricius in publick eee 
lie upon Which he is now entering; we ſhall hereafter ſee him ſubdue Pyrrhus, þ 
ore by che or of his Virtues, chan either che Force of his Arms, or the Skill 

{ the Generals who aſſiſted him in the War. 


llened to him, as to an Oracle, till he died, dern Authors of diſtinguiſhed Merit, have en 
1 B. 5. de finibus, and Pliny B. 31. c. 2. af⸗- tered the Lifts in his 8 Among . 
im, that not only the Day, but the whole Month in the laſt Age were CA eu,, Stanley in ths Life of 
u which he was born, was folemnized by his Dil- Epictorns, and Ronde in bis Latin Treatiſe of The 
ches with great Solemnity. They expoſed his Life and Mayners of Epicyrss: What the Stoic 
Pure in all Places, and paid him little leſs than his implacable Enemies, have publiſhed of him, 
dine Honours. He ſhewed an invincible Conſtan- concerning the Curtezan Leontium, whom be is 

iu bis laſt Sickneſs, though oppreſſed with acute | ſaid to have admitted to be one of his Diſciples; 
Jing, occaſioned by that Stoppage of Urige of and the Accuſations of Tixocrates, who deſerted 
«ich he died; the ſecond Year of the 127" Olym- his Academy, are now eſteemed Calumnies, which 
ad, and not of the 10%, according to Yofſixs. ' have not the leaſt Shadow of Probability. The 

ns then ſeventy two Years of Age. He wrote Altars, which were erected to him after his 
tree hundred Volumes, which were ſo entirely his Death, the Paleneſs of his Complexion, his ſober 
ann, that there Was not fo much as one Quotation and temperate. Life, atteſted by Seneca himſelf, an 
1 them all. On which Account; ſays Diagenes Author net to be ſuſpected in this Caſe, and the 
[yriizs, he far exceeded Chryſippus his Rival, Who Encomiums which ſeveral great Men among the 
fell his Volumes with great Numbers of bor- Ancients have given him, are all, ſay his Apolo- 
wired Paſſages, and Repetitions, and Miſtakes. giſts, ſo many Refutations of the Calumnies of his 
Though Leucippus and Democritus, were the firſt Accuſers. Some Debauchees indeed, ſay they, 
Authors of the Atomical Hypotheſis, and thought have in all Ages abuſed his Doctrine, but they were 
ber Atoms eternal, and animated; yet, they may not his Scholars. They only aſſumed the Title of 
he lid to have been only the forerunners of Epi- Hpicureaut, to ſhelter their Licentiouſneſs under a 
ary, He new modelled un Syltem, and made gteat Name. Not but that Epicurus allowed ſome- 
{real Alterations in it, as Well in relation to the thing to the Senſes; he contended, that we cannot 
Origin and Direction of the Atoms, as their Na- doubt of their Fidelity, in the Informations they 
tre and Properties. It is well known, the only give us of thoſe Things which are their proper Ob- 
Frnciples, he allowed of, were Atoms, and a Va- jects ; but he declared againſt ſuffering our Reaſon to 
am; a Vacuum, becaulg it was not to be con- be enſlaved by them. With regard to the Gods 
xived, how there could be an) Motion in a Ple- indeed, whom he places in a State of pure InaQi- 
un; and Atoms, becauſe, according to him, of vity and Indolence, his moſt zealous Defenders 
nothing comes nothing. And this Hypotheſis, as cannot but acknowledge, the horrid Impiety of his 
refined by Gaſſendi, and confined to the juſt Bounds, Doctrine. They, according to him, eaſed them- 
which the true Religion has ſet to it, has had very ſelves of the Trouble of governing the Univerſe, 
eminent Followers in our Days. Epicurus proved and left it to Men to govern it, as they pleaſe. He 
tit the World was not eternal, by the evident thought the Care of this lower World too mean 
Mats of Novelty, which appear in it; and as to, an Office for the Divine Nature to be concerned 
bis Dorine of the ſupreme Good, which he made in; and therefore left all theſe Trifles to chance. 
v confiſt in Pleaſure, ſome have taken occaſion He was Opinion, that nothing could interrupt the 
fomthence to decry his Philoſophy, as a Source of Repoſe and Happineſs of the Gods; and therefore 
Itauchery and Impurity. But others, 7 clear ſuppoſed them to be very indifferent, in the Cauſe 
lin from this Reflection, contend, that by Pleaſure, of Virtue and Vice. This is the Senſe of theſe 
* lawful Pleaſures, and ſuch 8 * 1 impious Verſes. | | 

efrom Virtue. And if this was really his Mean- 9 | | 
Wy, there is nothing in it, but what is very rational. ery ay ec ou 7 3 eft, 
t maſt be granted, that a Man's Happineſs is to RT I aaa cadres paved, 
= ? | 2 Semota d noſtris rebus ſejunctaque longs, 

@mputed by the Pleaſure he feels. There can Ioſa ſui palizes opibur, #hil indig noſtr; | 

10 Happineſs, if we ſeparate from it, thoſe 'a= 4 2 * 1 Is 2 5 4 
delle ImpreMiotis, Which the Soul feels; "when Wee burt pre 657174 apiticr, act ramgioar ind. 
ti ** are calmed, 2 ſubdued to the Gorern- 1 talk in this mrs is N to Oy £5” 
bent of Reaſon. In 2 Word, the Happineſ of vidence, or rather, as 2, obleryes, it is to allow 
i, and 2 d mean we, 7 anich the Whine * oy in Words, 1 * Xx 
ys from a pure and innocent Life) are ſo inſepa- deny it. "Nevertheleſs, Epicur as acxnowl 
Ne, that . "neceſſarily fuppoſes the other: that God deſęrved our Hom, e, by the Excellency 
n the Language of the Philoſo hers, a perfet of his Nature, and his Super to us: So that 
I without ahy Allay of Bliterneſs; is as cloſely be conſtantty frequented the Temples ; and W¾] Sen 


Med with true "Happineſs, as the thing and its Dioclet faw. him at the Foot of the Altars, he could 

ul Cauſe, or” Eflence. Te eee .of not help crying out, What Feſtival is this! What 

as Heart is not in jts feeling Pleaſure, new Sight” is this, to find 1 in a Temple! 
Tam more ſenfibſe che 


tn its unlawyful Purſpit of the Objects whic! 
ak . The End he propoſes is lawful, and e "Ma h 

F-ble to Nature; but "the: Chaice "of. the Epicargr upon _his Kees, . And upon. the fame 
dne in_order 10 ir, is oftey' criminal, and its Principle, "this Philoſopher, 'recomm je 


All iny*Sufpicions vaniſh. e ſenfil — 
e | jeſty of CT CO that I behol, 
Knees, . 


recommended 

The ee on» Fort more than the . Reſpeft and Submiſſion,. 

2 S vat %» - N 29 #54 wy CT #35 ' 
wur meant Pleafpre, that a winch Prices hd Magitra, M35 goed 0 es. 


| G * & oe & p * 
dus from Feaſting, Intemperance and Malim an eceflty, for the 
): And on this Head, many ancient and mo- Support and Safety of Governments. '' + 
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Year of F. V. Wut er his Collegue was carrying on the War againſt the Boii and 
ROME WR Fabritius . wy into Lacania. The revolted Sammites —— 
co ſtop bim, but he made his Way through them, and came to the Relief of ch 
. Thani, whe were in Alliance with the Romans,.  Thuriunt 25 formerly called Gh 
ee e a conſiderable City" in Gram ' Gi2ect, and ſtood on the Gulph of Taremtum, be. 
e Confals, tween the Brutii and Lucani, WhO were uneafy to ſee à City fo ſituated 1 

Fer inn, Friehdfhip with the ambitious Republick, whoſe Dominion they dreaded, Th 
"Th had already beſieged Thurium ſome Years fince, but Rome had relieved it; and that 
Play B:34 Were now endeavouritg a ſecond time, to wreſt this Key to their Dominions, out of 
* _ the Hands of the Republick. Their Army conſiſted of three warlike Nations, under 
the Command of a General, famous for his Bravery, one, Stenus 25 Statilius, wh, 
bud commanded at the former Nr ſo that Fabricius was to cope with the Jan. 
— Sue a d Las, united in one Camp. However, a Battel w; 
e fought in the fight of che Beſieged, the whole Advantage of which fell to the No. 
Anmian Mor- mans; but no Victory was then thought complete, unleſs the Camp of the Conquer. 


17 


l. B 2 ed was allo taken, and plundered. The great Difficulty therefore was, after the gain- 
ary" 5.6. ing the Bartel, how to force well-fortified Entrenchments, to which the Remains gf 
Dior. Hal in three Nations were retired,” in order to defend them. This was fo very hazardgy, 
Legationibus. mw Enterpriſe, that 1 Fabricius himſelf heſitated at it, and in all Proba ility, made 
uſe of a Stratagem, which gave his taking the Camp the Air of a Miracle. Whilt 
the Roman Conſul appeared to be in Suſpence, what to do, a young Man, full of y;. 
gour, wearing Feathers in his Helmet, appeared on a ſudden in the: midſt of the 
Legions, echorted the Romans, to decline no Danger for the Honour of their Coun- 
try; and then ſeizing a Ladder, marched firſt to the Rampart, through a Shower of 


Iarentu1 
City we 
whence 
el by th 
dicovere 
Who hac 
leſs; he 
to take 1 


25 We haveſpoken of the City of Thariaw, B. 11. very, nice in them. And Ovid ſpeaking of th 
p. 3515: of the firſt 3 — We find . watered the City of Tburian, ſis i 
ſome Footſteps of this City, der abounded with Fiſh: 


1 9 - 8 e © Ef# prope piſcoſos lapideſi Cratidis amnes 
City was a Colony. We. ought alſo. to have obſerved in the firſt Vo; 
uſual Emblet of A; lume, that Thurium was likewiſe called Ci 
| which we have a freſh Proof in one of 5 
Hand, perhaps, to point out the Prize teſeryed for Medals, On the reverſe of it, we find the 

| - CONIA; and the Cornacupia by it, agrees Ve!) Wi 
0 | 9 e with what Diodorut Sicalas ſays of the Fromm 
Olynipick. © We cannot learn, what the Fim and of the Territory. of the Sybarites ; though Att * 
Dart on the other Medal fignity ; all wg know is, ſays their City ſtood. in 4 barren Soil, Sa 7 
erding to Arhezezs, WhO treats largely of and Diodarnt, B. 11. and 12. have given us 3% 
are ep Magiſtrates of. Syharis exempted Account of the Ri Progreſs, and Fall of T. 
the Fiſhermen, and Eel- Merchants, from all forts S6 8 laciem ltaly, B. 4. P. 1263. 

f Taxes'; "becauſe, ' ſays gur Author, "they were _ 26 Palerinus Marimas, B. 1. c. 8. f. 6.> gives 

| overs of this Tort of Fi, nd were Commander, the Name of Statins Stu 
„ nean deen 1333 
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de Enemies Darts, planted his Ladder againſt it, and mounted it, This bold Action, 
wichout doubt coſt him his Life; but then it at the ſame intimidated the Confede- 
-ates; and inſpired the Romans with new Courage, They ſcaled the Enemy's Ratn- 
ders with ſuch Intrepidity, that they made themſelves Maſters of the Camp, and 
bereby completed the Work of this glorious Day. The General Statilius, and 25066 
of his Men, were killed in the Plain and 8 and the Romans took thirty three 
Colours-from the Confederates, Thus the City of Thuria was indebted to the Romans 
vr a ſecond Deliverance. The next Day, when the + diſtributed the military Re- 
wards among thoſe who had fignalized themſelves in the Battel, the brave Man, who 
had firſt mounted the Rampart, was not to be found. He was ſought for, and ſum- 
moned- to come and receive from the Conſul, one of thoſe Crowns of Graſs, which 
were uſually given to the Generals, who had forced the Enemy to raiſe a Siege; but 
0 Body appeared. And from this fingle Circumſtance only, the credulous Soldiers 
imagined that it was Mars himſelf, who had come down from Heaven, on Purpoſe 
encourage the Soldiers of a City, which had been founded by his Son Romulus. 
Thanks were returned for it to the God of War, by Supplzcations; and the imaginary Ser- 
ice he had done them, was recorded, and tranſmitted down to future Ages, as a Prodigy. 
. V. As for the Tarentini, though they were the real Authors of this War, they 
had not yet appeared in the Field. They were a Parcel of cowardly Politicians, who 
contented themſelves with expoſing their Neighbours to the Danger of a Battel, and 
ning them in to engage with the Romans, at their own Perils ; whilſt they them- 
ches were afraid of incurring the Anger, and drawing the Vengeance of Rome, on 
mam. But an Accident diſcovered their Perfidiouſneſs, exaſperated the Romans 
gainſt them, and at length cauſed their utter Ruin, after a long Series of Events, 
which make one of the moſt conſiderable Periods, in the Roman Story. One of the 
Maritime Duumviri, that is, one of the Admirals of the Romay Fleet, named Va- 
lrius, according to ſome, or as others, Curnelius came to the Mouth of the Port of 
Inmum, with ten of the Ships of the Republick. The idle, Inhabitants of this 
(ity were aſſembled as uſual, in a magnificent Theatre, by the fide of the Port, from 
whence they could ſee the Roman Squadron ; and;the Games were inſtantly interrupt- 
el by the Terror it gave the Spectators. They imagined, that Rome having at laſt 
(covered their ſecret Plots, had ſent a Sea- armament to puniſh her ſecret Enemies, 
who had brought ſo many Wars upon her. But the Duumvir thought of nothing 
ſs; he was a Stranger to the Hatred of the Tarentini, and had nothing in view, but 
to take in freſh Proviſions, at a Port, whoſe Inhabitants he thought to be in Amity 
with the Romans. However, as the Stings of Conſcience are ſometimes moſt ſe- 
rere, at the time of publick Feſtivals, and after a Debauch, and leave the Mind 
hut little Power of Reflection, at the fight of fudden Danger, the Alarm a- 
mong the Tarentini was genetal; and e an infamous Debauchee, named 
Fhiocaris, but whoſe ſhameleſs Incontinence procured him the Name of The 
1 Thais of Tarentum, harangued his affrighted fellow-Cirizens. The Tarentini held 
tteir Deliberations about publick Affairs, in the Theatre, after the manner 25 of the 
breks; and there Philocharis addreſſed himſelf to them in this manner. Why don't we in- 
patly ſurpriſe and deſtroy the Fleet of theſe new Pirates, who are come to inſult us, 
m at our very Gates? Have you forgotten, that the Romans obliged themſelves 
f their ancient Treaties, not to ſail farther than the 29 Lacinian Promontory , 
10 paſs with their Ships beyond 30 Croton.” Theſe Treaties were 2 

| | 1 eee e pe, e 
7 Thais. was a famous Curt xandria taking in a vaſt Compaſs of Water, ends at 
Dre I'S 
vith of that City. Menander the Poet, has ſung Lacinio Promontorio, ſecundus Europe ſimus — ok 
If Praiſes in Verſe; and from thence ſhe was cal- magno ambitu flexus, & Acroceraumio finitur Pro- 


u Menandrian Thais. IT ; h 
n The Acbenians held their Aſſemblies. ſome- of Crozon ; and Diodorus Siculus ens e Ko 
ts in the Forum, and ſometimes in a Place in dg from a neighbouring Iſland called Dioſcoriaes, 
© City called Payx ; and oftentimes in the The- or the Iland of Caſtor and Pollur. Near the La- 
r. As we learn from Demoſthenes, in his Ora- cinian Promontory, ſtood. the | ſtately. Temple of 
1 e Cteſiphon; from Tally, in his Oration for Fung Lacinia, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafte . 
; from, Tacitus, Hiſt. B. 2. from Varro, 30 Groton, now Crotone, in The. F iber * 
ned by Nomnine ; and from Seneca, Epiſt. 108. labris, was, as ſome ſay, founded: by Diomedes; 
mocca was erecked on this T beatre for thoſe but according .to. Dias. Hal. by one Aue 

Man the People.. „ „„ en e calls Mybiles) inthe third. Year 
29 The Lacinian Promontory, now Capo delle of, the 17% Olympiad, which was the fourth Year 
mme, lay on the Extremity of the Gs of Tor of Names Reign. Others ſay, that Alcimas 
TW The ſecond Gulph of Earope, ſays Pliny, and Croto, the Sons of Laus, came into this 

. 2. c. 14. begins at Cape Lacinius, and at | | Country, 


montorio. Stephens calls this Promontory, the Moxne 
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Were n obſolete; hut nevertheleſs, this Was .enou 
(phe own Malice hurried: on to their Defias ie ber 
| Olof s Philachoris was received with univerſal Applauſe, and th 
e 
LYSCINUS, rr it, omans, Who N a 
Aqua Po ert Rs of the Ships fared char hat boandybich the Duma we 
9 4. ſunk ky nd 5. 0 Try only were wa ly la the Port of Zarentum, and 
wh were. e 8, Were 
N le; r " 
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Rome had then many F . it was not Þ to nike cnn 
Number in fuch critical times. . I FFI. inclined tha 
Fabrujns, to obſer ve that ins b 1 Of Non which commanded | | 
not to declare War _ any People, though che 7 8 0 till Satisfaction for the 
Injuries Rome had received; was firſt. by the 3? . 5 Was therefore 
e that an Embaſly ſhould he ſent to Tarentum, to 5 the Tarentini to re- 
pair the Injuries they had done, and make r Aer 
the Republick. The chief of the Deputies, was a Man of great Weight, Bug. 
adranced — We! ad 1 > Caſa a. 2 5 kae nine Years oajore. 1. 


ES that the former ſettled i in the I and of we hape, as is ſuppoſed, the City of Croton; ' 
22 Silt the latter built the City of Croton. Conqueror crowned by ye and the Horſema 
me derive the Name of this City from one of on this Medal, point out the Games which uſe 
the Companions of  Here#ks, whom they call to — folemnized by its Inhabitants. Cicero com 
Crt, but don't ſay, whether he was the! ne with mends them for their . Erz and Skill in bodil 
the Croto beforementioned. In ſhort, 'moſt Enqui- . | xerciſes,. Rhodoric, B. 2 tenim guondam Crit 
rers have had recourſe to Fable for the Oxi — of niatæ multum omnibus corporum vis ibus & inis 
Creton. All that is ſure is, that lit was a City of 7:b4s anteſteterunt; atque boneſtiſlimas ex mi 
DiſtinQion i in Great Greece. Its Walls were for- certamine victorias domum cum maxima lat, rt 
2051 twelve Miles in Circumference. The River talerunt. But they afterwards degenerated frog 
Eſaro divided it into two Parts. Pliny, B. 2. c. 16. this 8 Vigour, which made them fornitabll 
ä ts. of the good Air of Groton; hence the to their Neighbours. Aſter they had conquer 
overb,  Surdas a ch 8 aides, Sapior the Sybarites, N into the Etffeminacy al 
2 28 wholeſome Place. It was Benet of that Nation. Croton had the Honol 
famons for if =: 8 of Wreſtlers; inſo- to give Birth to ſeveral great Men, eſpecilh, 
much, that - according. to Srrabo, ſeven of. them Alemon, a Diſciple of yo orar; D v. 
ined Prizes in the Olympick Games, in one Day. Phyſician, who was a avourite of Pol 75 
mong others, Mzlo of Croton, Pythagoras's Dil the Tyrant of Samos, an of Darius, King of Fe 
ciple, was u Man of ſuch prodigious Strength, that the and to Pöilolaus, who firſt invented the Os | 
Ancients tay, he firſt DOTY a Bull upon his Shoul- the circular and annual Motion of the Earth. 
ders above a 125 Mw xo es, during the 31 Notwithſtanding the Silence of the Hiſtorut 
Celebration. of thoſe ſolemn Games, and then kil- it is certain, that Caius Fabricius triumphed for f 
led bim with his Fiſt. The Crotoniatæ learned firſt time, this Year, over the Samnires, Lucan 
- wreſtling aud boxing very early, and had a fingular Brazi:. There are yet ſome Marks of this Tr 
Venerarion for the God Hercules the Protector of wnph in the Faſti 2 ; and they give lim 
Wreſtlerz. For this Reaſon we often find him on ſecond 'T'rii Year of Rome, 475, M wi 
their Medals; as in thoſe above; in one of which wo ' his 80g Confulſpip t So that it is not to 
he Fox nis ub and the'Spoils- of the Nemeey Li- denied,” that he had triumphed once before © 
— Yds eB Þ the other he e under the oe which 7 not be but in his firſt 25 
* a Child 3 nakes 10 death, the ſignal Vi he then gained over 
which e is be he did ene Birth; The mics of the Republſek, he had merited this f 
75 7 which the Honour. 


r — N — . 4 Plague, ee Fil, n . ; but: 
or 8 * * „ 2 
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te expected, From 4 People, heated with, Wine, who know no Ls r ov 
Frenzies ? Paſpbumins and his Collegues arrived at Tarentum, and were admitted to CFamricus 


in Audience; of che People, in the Theatre. The Greek Tongue was at this time 1 705 Q 
uught in Rome, it being neceſſary for the R omans to underſtand it, ſince they had — Cote 
made ſuch Conqueſts in Malick Greete; and Poſthumins harangued the Jaren 


in in that Language. It is not to be wondered at, that a Foreigner ſhould not 


Hiſed, whenever Poſthumius dropped an improper Expreſlion, or pronounced a Word 
il, Nor Was this All. They rather drove the Ambaſſador out of the Aſſembly, 


laſador, and piſſed upon his Robe. The mad Multitude applauded the Inſolence; 3. 8. >. 


kafidor did nothing unworthy of his Character; and keeping ſtrictly to his Commiſ- 
the Form preſcribed him, Word for Word; as it was the anci- 


g. VII. Bur when the Tarentini were a little come to themſelves, and recovered 
f 


u the Enormity of their Conduct. They had offered the Romans the moſt out- 
ngious Inſults, and now looked upon them as irreconcileable Enemies. Nor did 
they think, the Brutii, Sammites, and Lucani together, able to defend them, againſt 
il che Forces of the Republick. Beſides, the Nations they had ſtirred up, had juſt 
ben ſubdued, by Fabricius, and his Collegue ; and they therefore thought, they had 
thing left to do, but to get thoſe neceſſary Succours from beyond Sea, which they 

could not hope to obtain, in Taly. With this View, they caſt their Eyes upon 

Fyrius, the King of Epirus, whoſe great Reputation for Valour, and long Experi- 

ace in War, had gained him the Character, of one of the Heroes of Greece. And 

tdeed, this Pyrrhus, was deſcended from Achilles 34, by his Son Fyrrhus, or Neop- Pet. Life of 
ems, who conquered Epirus, and ſettled his Family on the Throne. The De- £7774: 
kendants of this firſt King were called Pyrrhide;..and in proceſs of Time, a long 


LVExtides, the Father of that Pyrrhus, whom the Tarentini called to their Aſſiſtance, 
uſt the Crown, by the Revolt of the 35 Moloſſi his Subjects, who expelled him the 
| Kingdom 3. but his Son, then at the Breaſt, narrowly eſcaped many Dangers, and was 

ured to NAhyricum. There 35 King Glaucias preſerved the Remains of this illuſtri- 
Ws Houſe, and committed him to the Care of the Queen his Wife, who brought 
Aub. up in his Court, with her own Children. ' Nor was this all he did for his un- 
Munate foſter-Child. As ſoon as he was twelve Years of Age, Glaucias 7 
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3 Hofman 


| 3 
him in ſuſpence; 
lar Pyrr ords of to Entreaties. 


5 


rd 


Yeat ef. him back to Epiras, at che Head of a great Army, and placed bim upon the Thy, 


RO ME of his Anceſtors ; which he paffefſed in Peace rill he was, ſeventeen Years of , 1 
and then he was dethroned by 37 His rebellious Subjects. The fugi ive Pyrrhus * gain 
CFapmors a Retreat, in the Dominions of 3% Demerrius, che Hutband of his Sifter Dg4,,;, WM is 
0 Q. and there firſt learned the Art of War, under the Scholars, and Campanions, of Ales. Nin 
Aw te ander the, Great. Till at length, Demerrius, becoming Maſter of Greece, and a gre, Wil hs 

en part gt 4%, made War with Prolomy King of Egypt; and in this War, the ki, Ml gue 

4 bf Fdi4s did him eK. Service. As jou as Pyrrhas was, he fought under 15 tric 
Brother-in-law, in the 39 famous Battel of Ipſas 46, in which fo man Kings en. wy 

3 ol ge ; and behaving himſelf with the Boldneſs of a Lion, he conquered on that 1 

nde Where he was poſted. Nevertheleſs, Demetrius loſt che Battel; but Pyrrhus very BN Char 

ſeaſchably covered Greece, and ſaved it for the King, his All La Was this the WW gin 

only Proof he gave of his Affection for his Siſter's Huſband. * When Demerrius made BN call 

2 Peace with Prolomy, Erber conſented to be one of the Hoſtages, who wer T Cx: 

i be carried into Egöpt, to ſecure the Performance of the Treaty; and in this foreign Bl A. 
Court, he gave great Proofs of his Prudence and Addreſs. He was admired for 1 mo fi 

; Regularity of his Conduct, eſteemed for his Dexterity in bodily Exerciſes,” and be- mt in 

loved for his ſweet Diſpofirion, and Complaiſance. His chief Aim was, to make hi 1 Via 
Court to the favourite Queen, called Berenice, which he did ſo effectually, that he 1. 

TD pave him Antizona, her Daughter, by a former Husband, 1 Marriage. And wich WW great / 


- 
" 


, 


the King's Protection; placed their precious 
epoſſtum in the middle of the Hall; and the 
lieele- Prince, immediately crauling along to Gan- 
ciar's Feet, and catching: hold of his Knees, this 
effectually raiſed his Compaſſion. 
that the Infant, actuated by ſome exrraordinary In- 
tina, moved and looked towards the Altars of the 
domeſtick Gods, as if he claimed the Protection 
of theſe Divinities, who were Lovers of Hoſpita- 


ration. He immedmteiy concluded, that the Gods 
took the young Prince under their Protection; and 
thought it matter of Duty to take care of Pyrrbuss 


ſander, nor the two hundred Taleut he offered, 


Prince. n F Ie n 1 
37 The Mole took Advantage of the Abſence 
9 left his Capital, and was gone 
into Iricum, to be preſent at the Marriage of one 
of Glauciacvy Bons. Gun 5 F 
38 This Demerrizs, the Son of . Antigonns, was 
King of Macedow, and had the Surname of Polior- 
39 This Battel was-fobgtit,- according to Father 
— four- Veurs after the Death of Hias. 
ander the "Great, in the fourth Year of the 119% 
ET VT e 


£7 


+ 


- © Fes FF * 
Wnt, „* 


taken Poſſeſſion of his Throne; and being 
Affftance of 


But others ſay, 
lity; and that this Sight ſtruck Clancies with Admi- 
tic 40 Ipſus was a City of Phrygia, which is ul 


Education. Neither the repeated Inſtances of Caſ- 


Olympiad, and the Year of the World 3683; wlid 
pretty near coincides with the Year of Rome 45}; 
Demetrius was overcome in this Battel by Lyin« 
chat King of Thrace, Selencus, Ptolemy Lagu, mi 
Caſſander, who all joined together againſt hin. | 
is turprizing, that Hofman ſhould ſay in his Leram 
Umniverſale, contrary to the Teſtimony of the ma- 
ent Hiſtorians, that the. Victory favoured Pyrbu, 
inſt Antigonus and Demetrius, as if the form 
ed againſt the latter. Wh 


unknown to us, otherwiſe than by Name. I 
not now known where it ſtood. 

41 The Territory of Ambracia was ſo cal 
from the City of Ambracia, which ſtood at the eul 
of the Gulph of the ſame Name. It is now cal's 
the Gulph del Area 
42 Acarnania, a little Province of Epirns, * 
then united to Maredowia. The River Ac 
divided it from Atolls on one fide, and the Gu 
of Ambracia, on the other. This Canton 15 l 
called che Deſpozar, on Little Greece. _ ;; 
5 The City of Aunpbilacbia, or Arges daf 
loebia, and its Territory, joined to Af! 
wards of twenty Miles from Abracia, to tir don 
of the Gulph of that Name. There ate now! 
Footſteps of this ancient City renaining- 
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I near Relation to Deidamia. Being become his Neighbour, this made him his 
guemy. Diſputes aroſe between the two Brothers-in-law, concerning their Boun- 
uries, and each ſupported his Pretenſions with his Arms. Demetrius entered Epirus, 
nd Fyrrhus marched into c A folia, where he found Pantauchus the braveſt of De- 
nuss Generals, whom he had left to defend it. And as Pantauchus had the 
Character of the boldeſt Champion of his Age, Pyrrhus was very ambitious of en- 

ing him, and trying his Strength with him in fingle Combat. Accordingly, he 
challenged him at the Head of the two Armies; and the Spectators all acknowledg- 
uc that he behaved himſelf in the Combat, with the Bravery of an Achilles, and the 


423 


re-eſtabliſhed in the Throne, by Pyrrhurs Valour, yet did not enjoy his paternal In- Year of 
beritance long. Demetrins came into Macedoma, under pretence of affiſting him a- N. O. M E 
gzinſt Antipater, and deprived the unfortunate Alexander, 'both of his Kingdom and — 
his Life. And now, ſince he had uſurped the Throne of Macedon, the ambitious C Fazxiciys 


Demetrius bac "remembered the Servicts' Pyrrhuy adddte bir in his War, ner dec . 


rus, Conſuls. 


Aurity of an Alexander. He received a flight Wound, but returned his Adverfaty p,,, 5e of 
mo furious Blows for it, and would have killed him on the Spot, if his Friends had ?zrr4:. 


nor interpoſed, and immediately carried him off. However, this was the prelude to 
Victory which he gained, and thereby made himſelf Maſter of almoſt all Macedo- 
1. But Demetrius could ill brook Pyrrhus's Invaſions, and therefore brought a 
neat Army into the Field to engage him; and then the King of Epirus finding him- 
{if too weak to reſiſt him, retired into his own Dominions, ' reſolving to return into 
Matedonia again with a greater Body of Forces. And he accordingly * Deme- 
us there; = which a new Revolution enſued. The latter being deſerted by 
bs Troops, who preferred Pyrrhus to him, he fled, and left the Throne vacant for 
him : So that the Epirote was proclaimed King in Form, and joined the Kingdom 
of Matedon: to that of Epirus. And leſt Demetrius ſhould diſturb him in the Poſ- 
lion of it, he kept him out of Greece, which he had formerly ſaved for him; and 
perſuaded the Athenians to enjoy their gon in Peace, and not ſuffer any King to 
pi through their Country. Nor was this all. formed a Deſign of depriv- 


more formidable to their Kings in time of Peace, than in time of War) in this fine 
Conqueſt ; and would probably have added this Kingdom to his other Acquiſitions, 
tf anew Enemy had not ſtopped him in his Career. Lyſimachus, a Native of Ma- 
mg, and one of thoſe Generals, who had ſhared Alexander's Conqueſts amongſt 
them{lves after his Death, was ambitious of making himſelf King in his own Coun- 
/ and diſpoſſeſſing the Epirote of it: And he ſucceeded in his Defign. He raiſed 
wall Macedonia againſt Pyrrhus, who thought proper to give way to the Storm, and 
am home to Epirun. SYS, LS OF 
(VII. Socn was the Enemy, the Tarentini had Thoughts of raiſing up againft 
e Romans. Without much conſidering the Conſequences, they difparchie Embaſ- 
Wors to him; but, as I imagine, rather to ſound Pyrrhus's Diſpoſition, and obſerve 
WW: Situation of his Affairs, than immediately to enter into any Engagements with 
They found, That he enjoyed a perfect Peace at Home: That he was almoſt 
only Prince in the Eaſt, who was not engaged in dangerous Wars: Thar he na- 


wohe to attempt the Conqueſt of ah, and begin it, by entering a new Career 
uch the Tarentmi ſhould open for him. Thuria was a Place which the Romans 
d long obſtinately defended againſt her Neighbours; and my to amuſe their im- 
able Enemies till Pyrrhus arrived, undertook the Siege of it again. They did 


Me Greeks, ſaid they, are Enemies to their own Nation, and have brought the Bar- 
"ans upon us. They choſe rather to have recourſe to the Romans in their Neceſſity, 
"10 the Nations, who ſpeak their own Language. The City was defended by a 
men Garriſon ; but it was fo, vigoroufly e 0 
lived. After the Tarentini had plundered ir, they expelled the chief Magiſtrates 
City, and agreeably to one of the Articles of Capitulation, ſent home the Rat 
t oe a NO 
Tuns melancholy News was brought to Rome, a little after the Return of L. Poſthu- 
nd the other Embaſſadors who had been treated ſo In ar men L. cl miluus 


. * * 


ſurnamed 


vg his Brother- in- law of Theſſaly too, He employed his Macedonians (who were 


want Pretences for revenging themſelves with the utmoſt Severity on the Thurii. 


that. it was taken, before it could 


Plut. Lift of 
Pyrrhas. 


Willy loved Action and Buſtle ; and That he had Ambition enough to be eaſily A pian. 
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ä anbula, and Q. 4+ Marcius had then been very lately promoted to the wh 
FR 4 Year : of ſurn 2 — ad Rf Buſineſs to repreſent to the Senate, the Situation 72 lll | 
e Airs of Nene, on the one Hand, and the ſhameful. Indignity which had been df. u 
>; WS fered the Embaſſadors on the other. It Was both dangerous to overburden the Re. 00 
5 Ebnet, Npublick wich 2 new Wam and ſhameful to overlook, che Inſults of the Treu I fu 
A . Maxcws, | Nome had yer all her late;Enemies upon her ene the Gauls.  Hetruria was nei. I 1 
dean der conquered nor quiered.| The Sanitz, had perfidiouſly taken up Arms, wida f ; 

any oard to the Faith of Treaties, or fear of being again puniſhed for it. 1 
T.acan; and Brutis were grown more inſolent than ever, ſince the taking of Thura i 0 
Dion. Hal. in And on the other hand, 9 ſight of the defiled Robe of the * Ambaſſador, Which Fpiro! 
* was brought into the Senate, to excite the Senators to revenge che Crime, made great i * 
Impreſſions upon them; And all agreed, that it was abſolutely neceſſary, ſooner d Ta 
later, to revenge. this monſtrous Outrage, Bur whether it was adviſeable for the Re. WW... 
publick to ſhew her Reſentment immediately, was doubred. Never perhaps was De. I ur fe 
Fan more aten or more perplexing. The fume Queſtion was dicutled,and warn Mil, 
WR debated, from Sun-riſing.to Sun-ſer, for ſeveral Days together. At length the Vorg ar 
were counted, and they being equal, one half of rhe Senators, declaring for a Wa whilſt 
immediately, and the other half being for poſiponing, it rll fuch me, as the ej 15 Em 
bouring Provinces. to Tarentum were ſubdued, or brought to a Peace, the Affair devo, MC 
ed upon the People: and they determined, that the Roman Arms ſhould immediate led i 
be turned againſt Tarentum. The two Conſuls were already upon their March, MyWii. ir 
Zen. B. f. c. 2. ius for Hetrutia, and eEmilius for Sammum; and Orders. were {ent to the later f rented 
and Hppias. 19 lay aſide all other Expeditions, and march directly to Tarentum. ,» ing 
Tum doubtleſs the Terror of theſe Men muſt have been the greater, inaſmud lune 
as their Love of Pleaſure had hitherto, made them almoſt inſenſible of any ching cle bel 
The Tarentini aſſembled: in their Theatre, and carried on their Deliberations vii, * 
more Seriouſneſs than formerly. A. Conſular Army. was at their Gates, but ben Flut 

the Conſul entered upon Action, he demanded Satisfaction for the Injuries they lu "oF 

Flur. Life of done the Romans. The Queſtion therefore was, whether they ſhould embark n Ring, 

P;rrbuc) dangerous War, or ſubmit in the moſt ſhameful manner to make Satisfaction. Io che 

better Sort of Citizens, that is, the oldeſt and the richeſt, declared for Peace. A 785 

milius offered them moderate Terms, and aftet all, it was but W chat dr of 8 

ſhould repair the Injuries, and wipe off the Reproach they had thrown on 2 call, 11, 

derable Republick, without any Provocation. Only the Populace who had noi tei 

to loſe, infiſted ,upon.a War; and the Clamours of theſe Wretches prevailed on raved 

Did. in Eclg. the juſt Reaſons of the wiſeſt Men in Tarentum. In ſhort, what determined tha ent 


L. 21. to chooſe the worſt Part, was che Harangue of one of the common People, who le. 
65 5 the Propoſal of bringing Pyrrhus into Ita. Words, ſays he, are anfang 8 


- le the 

when the Danger is preſſing.” In times of Peace, the. ſtudied Harangues of our Me t 
tors, are an 6 which we FC with Pleaſure. But « Vo 1. ſool 
ſent, into what an Abyſs of Misfortunes have our Pleaſures, and our Sloth ae ee | 
But why do I revive the Remembrance of what can only fill you with Rema! but f 
be recalled; all we have ea Succ 


Confuſion? Our Faults are already committed, and not to | 

boy in 10 endeavour 10 avoid the ill Conſequences of them. We are invaded 9M 

man Army. Our Eſtates and Lives are in immediate Danger; and which 1 e alt 
3 jun are divided in Opinion, and hour domeſtick Fuc tions add Strength. to your Eu 0 
hat do the Romans demand? Such Satisfaftions as will reduce Tarentum from! 

( | 77 jealous of her Liberty, to. the State 4 City enſlavtd 


Condition of a. free City, jealou | f 
Livy B. 8. perioss ae, Fill jou, Tarentini, bear ibis, whilſt. there are People abr oad Als. N 
6 FF: formerly brought Alexander of Epirus 1 r of red 
et his Valour and his Arm Me chez, 


: are ready to defend you ? Our Ance 01 Tt 
r ſtance; and though he was: umortu tely killed, Th 
of great Sefvice to us... His Nephew, the generous Pyrrhus now ſits on the ſame g 


— 


£ * 4 #7 95% 4s 9 «PALS £'$1 g * 2 9 1 IX; a > I JN 4 ORE \ e * Ay, 7 — . I | n * 6 
1 44 The Family of the Marcis was divided into which were almoſt grown out of uſe, general 


Branches, One of 'whick was Parriclan, the Death of "Numa, through the Negligenc 1 nee” ft 
23232 Aim the Anceſtors of the for- Prieſts, who had the Care of them. br bs P they-. 
were reckoned Nama ;Pampilins) and Agent E amil/ of che Marcii, was a Family 0 Sit 
E Ovid was of this Opinion, when he ſaid, ſtinction in Rome. e wel alen He: 
Marcia Sqcrifico deduct᷑um nomen ab Anco, He their Memory is tranſmitt down * | re Fri 
dies King Arat Marcia the Name of Sactifiexs, dals. They arediſtinguithed by hag on es Friend 
| becauſe he ordered the Pontifexs Maxinens 1 1 Cenſorivns, Philippus, and Libe as will per 
abe Ceremonies of Religion, and the Sacrifices, after. 4 
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has 


elt from him? What Chief have we among our ſe 
ab Romans Mill the Tarentini ſuffer one of 4 


Weſter of a great Kingdom, and will carry on the War at his own Expence : He «will 
or be prevailed on to leave his own Dominions : He will here have an Enemy to cope 
«ith, worthy of him; and he will bring us numerous Armies. As for our ſelves, we 


in come to ſuch Terms with him, as ſhall ſecure our Country from being invaded by the 


ppitotæ; 07 the Romans will perhaps rather chooſe to abate of their Pretenſians, than 
ier a Foreigner to make a Deſcent in Traly. n, | 

"xs Diſcourſe had an Appearance of Truth and juſt Reaſoning ; and the Multi- 
de applauded it. A few wiſe Men indeed withdrew from the Aſſembly, and ne- 


er returned to it more. In the mean time, a Report being ſpread in the City, That pr. Life of 
new Embaſſy was going to be ſent to Epirus, and That the Decree for it was mi- £yrr5«-. 


med down ; a prudent Citizen undertook to divert the People from this mad Deſign, 
hilt all the Advocates for the War were yet in the Theatre, concluding upon ſend- 
ns Embafladors to Pyrrhbns. This Citizen's Name was Merton, who had always the 
Character of a Man of Senſe, and had eſcaped the general Corruption, which pre- 
led in the City. He knew the Taſte of his fellow-Citizens, and applied himſelf to 
hem in a Way they liked, in order to bring them to act like Men of Senſe. He in- 
ened a kind of Maſquerade, which could not fail of attracting the Eyes, and en- 


Debauchee coming out of a Brothel. He put a Garland of Flowers on his Head, 


jon, and thus attended and equipped, he entered the Theatre. She played upon 
her Flute; he danced in a groteſque manner: and, which is ſcarce credible, this filly 
cht diverted the Tarentini from their moſt important Deliberations. They made 
WS Ring, and called out aloud to Meton, and his Companion, deſiring them to come 


one, and raiſed a loud Laugh: And then the wiſe Citizen, aſſuming an 
lr of great Seriouſneſs, faid, Courage, Tarentini, laugh on now ; when Pyrrhus comes, 
wr Mirth and Foy will be at an end. All thoſe who were not yet totally beſotted 
uh their Exceſſes, were pleaſed with the Infinuation ; but the greateſt part were 
raged at it. Thoſe eſpecially, who were afraid of being delivered up to the Romans, 
6 the principal Authors of the ſeizing and plundering of their Ships, and of the Inſult 
Mered to 55 humius, uſed him ill, and f him out of the Th 


Tus to Tarentum. 


| 


£ 


Jeneral ta command 7 
iat the Helm, who was a ſin- 
ong preſſed his Countrymen to make them 
hope, tha t thr. 00 gh the In flu enc of a 8 iq 


4s much Ambition, and is as defirons of ſenaliging himſelf, as his Uncle. Me Year of 

ive already diſcovered his Inclinations in a former Embaſſy ; and what then may we ROME 
ves, to make Head againſt , 

eir fellow-Citizens to aſſume L. Ems 


ſuch 4 Saperiority over them, as may one Day enable him to become a Brant in hi BArBULA, Q. 


” Maxcivs, 


Cntr) ? Pyrrhus only can ſave Tarentum. He is rich, diſengaged, loves Glory, is Conſuls 


neing the Attention of this trifling People. He aſſumed the Dreſs and Air of a py, ;;;1, 


m held a Flambeau in his Hand. A Woman playing upon a Flute was his Compa- p, 74. 


to the Circle, and entertain them with a Song and a Dance. | The Song was a 


| | | Theatre. And thus 
4d the Deliberation; it was immediately reſolved to ſend an Embaſſy to invite 


as ſoon therefore as the News of this 7 was brought to the Roman 0Gu B. 4. 
had hitherto made War on the Taren- 1 _ _ 
Hard, BD. 8. 


ay 


5 Qt vernor 


Dube, Q and come and try his Strength with the moſt formidable Nation in [raly. His 


Aug. de Civit. Alexan 


14 
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Year of vernor of ſo much Temper, the Tarentini would hearken to Reaſon ; but Proy; 4 
RO E was determined. to bring thoſe heavy Puniſhments on Tarentum, which the 1 
cherry of its Inhabitants had juſtly deſerved. bi 
Lumb: F. IX. TAE Embaſſadors from Tarentum found Pyrrhus very ready to leave Epi 
— — Vas turned with the Exploits of Alexander the Great; and he fancied 45 he had * 
Plar. Life of \ d to him in the late Wars. The freſh Remembrance of this Conqueror the q 
Derlan. re, and the Converſation he had had with the Companions of his Victorieg We 

ſtrongly inclined Pyrrhus to attempt the ſame thing in the Weſt, and South, which 

der had done in the Eaſt. He is ſaid to have conſulted the Oracle of py 

Dei B. 3. and phos, about the Succeſs of his intended Enterpriſe ; and the Prieſteſs is fad ,, 

Cory d Di- have given him an ambiguous Anfwer, which his Deſire of Conqueſt made 

'” him interpret in his,own Fayour. The Oracle was indeed uttered in ſuch Tem 

as might equally ſignify, either that he ſhould conquer the Romans, or the Roman 

him. As to * Embaſſadors, they had much ſwelled Pyrrhus's Hopes, by ther 

p Promiſes. We are come, ſaid they, to implore your Aſſiſtance, in the Name of all jj; 

Plut. Life of Greeks in Italy. Many rich and populous Nations are weary, either of bearing jj 

FyrrÞ% Roman Toke, or o being in continual dread of it. Tarentum is not the only City, uu 

| Forces will join thoſe = Epirus. The Meſſapii, the Lucani, the Samnites, the Brull 

and many other Nations like us, want nothing but an Head, equal to the Roman Chu. 

rals, in order to extermimate the haughty Republick. And all theſe will join, in lending 

yon their Aſſiſtance to conquer the World. Tou may depend on being ſupplied with it 
hundred thouſand Foot, and twenty thouſand Horſe, by Italy alone. 

_ PTRRAHUS reflected with Pleafure on the advantageous Propoſals of the Em 

baſſadors; and running over in his Imagination all thoſe Countries, againſt which he hal 

formed any Deſigns, fancied them alread e apa Then the King commui 
cated his Thoughts to 45 Cyneas his chief Miniſter, and Favourite, who was bol 

a good Soldier, and a good Counſellor. He had been a great Orator in his Youh 
and was a Diſciple and conſtant Auditor of Demoſthenes. At Court, Cyneas mi 

tained the Character of a P hiloſopher , a Man of Virtue, and a Lover of Truth 

who was not capable of deceiving by mean Flatteries, but who had Submiſio 
enough to execute without murmuring, the Orders which were given contrary tohi 
Jvice.; and Complaiſance enough, not to refuſe to partake of moderate Pleafre 

He was an Epicurean, but of the beſt ſort; and at a time, when this Sect wan 

yet come into Diſrepute, through the ill Uſe that corrupt Men afterwards made a 

the Principles they, profeſſed. So that Pyrrhus employed this wiſe Politician i 

the Cabinet; this able Orator, in his Negotiations ; and this brave Gener 

in his. milicary Expeditions. , And now he entertained him wich the val f. 
jects be was forming, Jah, Lays be, opens, to me a large Held of Glory. Tofu 

the Romans, is to ci the Weſt. And how 45 is it to ſubdue them! H 

truria finds them eee and all the Nations on this jt 1 
Tyber, quite to the Sea: ſhore, are ready to take up Arms under my Command, qu 

this ambitious People. How rich à Harveſt have I to gather, among theſe Barba 

Thou knoweſt the Extent and Fruitfulneſs of their Territories, better than I d. 

me, what hon think of it. Cyneas had never yet diſapproved of the Deſign up 

Lach; but he knew his Maſter's Impaticnce, and how much-in Haſte he wav 
e 13h ren if 7 r Len dh ui 7% 's Bf 27 
latarch- gives us this this | Way, and prepare eſts, forki 
tet Appa ee * rbus oo 1 ws rf uid Nate of 7h. ſe , Thet 

out of his Expedition in Mazedonra; againſt De- of Perſuaſion of which he was Maſter, and theo 
metrins; who was become his Enemy, he'fancied he had, of infinuating: himſelf into the Aled 
ſaw dlexander the; Great in 2 Dream. The of. thoſe he had to do with, enabled him to cn 
- Conqueror, ſeemed; to invite him to come to him; all Difficulties, in the Buſineſs he tranſaQed r 

por et ee King of Eva immediately advan: - Maſter: 50 that Pyrrhar entruſted him vid 

ced towards him, and found: him lyiag fick on a moſt ſecret Negotiations. This Prince himſc 

Bed. But neverthcleſs,the, Conqueror of the Per- to ſay, that he had not eſtabliſhed his Pow 


fans very tenderly carelſed him, aud promiſed him much by his own Valour, as by Cywear's Eng 


to affift him in the War he Was going to under- and e Diſcourſes. He, according to 


. mY 
1 .P 
* 0. , 1 


- * * 4 


take. Of hat Aſſiſtance can vou be id me, re- |zarch, gained ſo abſolute an Authority ove . 
plied 175 in the melancholy Condition you. Minds, by the Force of his Reaſonings, and 
are in? 7 ame alone, replied Ale ander, is ſuffici- infinuating Manner, that he verified Fn | 
'ent; That 

And then, according to lle ran punting ddrww &; that is, tbat Eloquence is as foo i 
W „ Keuß SS * e ; 
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oom one Conqueſt to another, and therefore replied, Yery well, Sir, jou 2117 


pyrbus; it will be but Play for us to go from Italy to Sicily, - where we 1 find the 
Hates in Confuſion. * Funes 47, who, by his Wiſdom, kept the Sicilians in order; 
ir dead. They are now all in a Flame, ſince Orators govern their Cities, according to their 
Irentions Humour. How many 2 Provinces, and plentiful Countries, ſhall I here 
uf tomy Law! And when Sicily ſhall have owned you for its Maſter, where will you 
nale Mar next; replied Cyneas, interrupting him. A fine Queſtion ! anſwered Pyr- 
rhus. 1 will ſail over into Africa. The Carthaginians are not invinciblt. a- 
thocles had lite to have ſurprized their Ports, with only a few Ships, and made 
himſelf King of Carthage. And when I ſhall have taken that City, who will be able 
10 ret me? Mill Macedonia, which 1 formerly conquered, refuſe to ſubmit to me? Will 
Greece itſelf be able to hold out againſt my Forces ? And after all theſe Victories, ſaid 
Cmeas again, what will you do next ? I will then, anſwered Pyrrhus, take ſome ref 
ifier all my Fatigues, and enjoy the Pleaſures of Life with thee. Ah, Sir, replied the 
wiſe Philoſopher, what hinders us from enjoying that Happineſs now, which you pro- 
pſe to ſeek through ſo many Labours, and with the Hazard of being never able to 
fud it ? Theſe Words made ſome Impreſſion upon the King; but they did not 
change his Heart. His Ambition prevailed, and he covered it under the Appearance 
of Virtue. It is hereditary in my Family, ſaid he, to aſſiſt the Miſerable. Me ought 


wt to make War for our ſelves alone, but to relieve the Oppreſſed. Nor was this all. 


"er Italy; and whither will you turn your Arms then? The Thing ſpeaks od rejoins 
a 


was this; That when he had once relieved Tarentum, he ſhould not be detained in 
ſaly, or hindered from returning to Epirus. He likewiſe farther inſiſted, that ſome 
of the Embaſſadors ſhould continue in his Dominions, under Pretence of aſſiſting him, 
n making Preparations for War ; but in reality, that they might be as ſo many Ho- 
ſages to him, to ſecure the Fidelity of the Tarentini. | W 


Departure for Tarentum, with 
Troops. He knew the Power of his Miniſter's Eloquence, and had made many Con- 
queſts by it: He confeſſed, that Cyneas had reduced to his Obedience more Cities by 
Words, than he himſelf had done, by his Arms. Cyneas failed for Italy with about 
three thouſand Men, and this artful Negotiator ſoon changed the Diſpoſitions of 
the Tarentin. Apis, who ated in concert with . Amilius, had begun to hope his 
Comtry would enjoy a Peace; but upon his Arrival, Cyneas diſperſed his Epirotæ in 


0 Aathicles raiſed bimſelf by bis Valour from dren. of the Soldiers concerned in it. He ſpared 
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Maxcius, 


716. Conſuls. 


In order to conceal his Deſign of invading Tarentum, as well as the reſt of Italy, he Dior. is Fe- 
rdered a very artful Clauſe to be inſerted, in his Treaty with the Tarentini. It lei. 


Zonaras B. 8. 


GX. AFTER he had taken theſe prudent Precautions, Pyrrhus haſtened Cyneas's Plus. Liss vf 
part of his Fleet, and a Detachment of his Fyrrbus. 


ſing one of the loweſt of the People, to the ſu- 
eme Authority, He was born at Rhegiam, ac- 
fotding to Diodorus Siculut, and was the Son of 
Ine Carcinus, 2 Potter. "His Youth was ſpent in 
dobdeties, and the moſt infamous Debaucheries. 
ſ\crertheleſs he profeſſed Arms, and diſtinguiſhed 
unſelf by his Valour. After having paſſed through 
| the Stations in the Army, the Syracuſant choſe 
im for their General againſt the * Etini. Afterwards 
| turned, Pirate upon bis own Countrymen. He 
Mee endeavoured to make himſelf King of Syra- 
uſe, and was both times forced to deſi 
rpriſe, and hide himſelf from his fellow-Citi- 
tis, Who" drove him out of their City. From 
5 time, having born a part in all that Variety of 
tune which attended the Cartbaginiant, in their 
Wempts upon Sicily, he at length ſeized Meſſina, 
Jacuſe, and the whole Ifland ; and being now 
Mer of ſo conſiderable a State, he over 
0 Africa, with his Troops, and made Carthage 
able, The taking of Uzica proved fatal to his 
i {rchagates, to whom he grey the. Go- 
ment of that City. The new Governor was 
aged by his own ; Bb The Father haſtened 
itte Relief of the Son, but fell himſelf into the 
nds of the Rebels. And then he had the Mor- 
eon to ſee his own Children murdered: before 
1 ace; and eſcaping the Fury of the Traitors 
elf, returned to Sicily, where he revenged the 
euer of his Children,” on the Wives and Chil- 


4 


from his 


thocles ordered himſelf to be ſerved 
Plate, and Earthen-Ware, to remind him of 
"Birth, and ercite others, to raiſe themſelves after 


neither Age nor Sex, but ſacrificed them all to his 
Reſentments. After this Corfu was beſieged by 
Caſſander ; Agatbocles fled to the Relief of the 
Iſland ; forced the Macedonian to raiſe the Siege, 
and burnt all his Ships. And as he returned from 
this Expedition, he ſurprized the Troops which had 
rebelled againſt 
one of his laſt Conqueſts'; but the Inhabitants of 
this City cut the Gariſon in pleces, Which he leſt in 
it. Diodorut Siculus tells us, that this Prince died 
by Poiſon, which his Grandſon cauſed to be given 
him, out of revenge for his having excluded him 
from the Succeſſion to the Throne; Indeed, a lit - 
tle before his Death, he propoſed making his own 
Son Agathocles his Heir in the Throne. He died, 
according to Juſtin, of a horrible kind of Diſeaſe, 
cauſed by a-putrid Humour, which itſelf into 
all the Parts of his Body. But Diodbrat differs 
from Juſtin, as to the Circumſtances of his Death. 
It happened according to Father Peras, in the fourth 
Year of the 122* Olympiad;the Year of ae 
3695, and of Rome 4657, See Faſtin, B. 22, and 
23. Dio Siculus, B. 19, and 20; and the Ex- 
tracts of Mon/ienr le Palos. It is faid, that 5 55 
doch in Go . 


N the 


| his Son Archagates, and put them Hofman. 
all to the Sword. Hipponinm. in Great Greece, was 
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onder to ſcreen his Men from their Showert of Stones, and Arrows, er in- Year of 
rented. this Stratagem. He placed the many Priſoners he had taken in the Country about O A E 
lamm, in the Wings, Front, and Rear of his Army; during its march; and by N 
-his means they alone were expoſed to the Aſſaults of their Countrymtn : Which the 3 EMTLtus 


ſututin perceiving, they ſoon eftoff purſuing che Romans, out of Compaſſion to their Pv, A 


Fechren. So that the Romans arrived fafe in Hpnlia, and there todk up their Winter- og | 
vaters. As for the Conſul; he returned to — ns but did not obtain the Honouts by 
Qu Triumph there. The Republick was perhaps diſſatisſied with his Dilatorineſs 
fore Tarentum, and diſliked his Mildneſs, which gave room for the Deſcent of the 
Fprote 3 or perhaps, the Victory he had gained, Was little valued: But his Collegue 
Jorcius was received in a different manner. He had gained great Advantages in He- 
unis, this Campaign, the Particulars of which the Hiſtorians have omitted. They 
vere too much taken up with Pyrrhus's Deſcent, to attend to other Affairs; ſo that 
il we know of Marcius is, that he eee on The Calends of April, for having 
anquiſhed the Herrurians. 
XI. Taz new Conſult the Republick had just choſen in the Campus Martius, Vear of 
2 P. Valerius, ſurnamed 49 Lævinus, and Tib. Coruncanius, who had no Sur- ROM E 
This great Man was not ſo much as 5% Roman. He was born in Came- © 
c a Municipium, whoſe Citizens had a right of Suffrage at Rome, in the Comitia P:V aizzvs 
U Centuries; and his Merit alone had raiſed him to the Conſulate. His Birth and _—— 
Fortune were very low; but his Virtue wiped off the Reproach of ſo mean a De- bs, Con- 
kent; and his Frugality ſupplied the Place of Riches. Ile had more of that Va- vuls. 
ur, Conduct, and Genius for War, which are neceſſary to make a great Com- Cle Ci: 
vader, than thoſe noble Patricians, out of hom the Republick annually choſe one 4774 . 
f her Conſuls. At this time, the Plebeian Conſul; almoſt always outſhone his Pa. venſe. 
un Collegue; as particularly, Curius Dentatus, Fabricius, and Coruncanius did. 
Ind indeed, Virtue is better preſerved in a moderate Fortune, than in great Riches, 
ain the midſt of Honours. And as it was neceſſary that the Republick ſhould 
oy have more than two Armies on Foot to:oppoſe fo many Enemies at once; the 
ne Comitia which had elected the Conſuls, nominated likewiſe a Proconſul. The 
n pitched on for this Poſt, was the; AEmilins, who had ated againſt the 
nini the laſt Year; and who was continued in the Command of his old Troops, 
jd ordered to Grams War with the/s I Salento, 2 d declared for Tarentum. 
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0 dhe choſe theit Provinces by Lot; andi it fell to Coruncanis 
4 755 Fe As fat rh ws, . 1 and to Lævinus, to Carry es On the War with Tarentum. * 
dit was probably now; "and not the Lear before,” —— the Number of the Legions in 
3 Lende the Conſular Armies, was encreaſed The preſent Exigencies, obliged the Romans 
12 — to males extraordinary Levies. Thete Was, à ſort of Men at Rome, who, being the 


tn. Corn. Proletarii; and as th 
: x10, Con- vileſt of the People, were called by way of Contempt, £70 ; as they wer 
fats * thought capa ble pe doing the State no Other Service, than that of peopling the Cit, 


and Kckang the Republick with Subjects, they had hitherto never been inliſted in 4 
the Troo * — were ſuffered to continue idle, whilſt others took the Field. A wiſe I 
piece ofPolicy;to miake'it matter of Shame; not to ſerve their Country in Arms! Non: : 
thereby excited an Emulation among her Citizens, and made them ambitious of the |: 
Honourof: being admitred am ong the Soldiery, and deſirous of making themſelye, h 
worthy of it. But now} theſe Pruletarii had the Pleafure, to ſee themſelves en. h 
rolled as well as others: They alſo were: ordered to take the Field, and three Na. I 
5 man Armies advanced towards their reſpective Poſts. 
Juin B. 17, Nor XIL-PIRRHUS: was then arrived at Tarentum: But before by left Epirus, bls 
and None 4 =ttled the Government of his Dominions during his Abſence. His Wife An;. gr 
os 'bad broughr him a i Son _— Prolomy, who was then fifteen Years of Age; and m 
Te left him Regent in He took his two younger Sons, 52 Alexander and de 
Helenus, with him, into * to amuſe and entertain him, in this long Expedition, Fr 
Beſore his Departure, he had alſo borrowed Ships, Men, and Money, of the King can 
his Friends; and brought with him, beſides his Epirotæ, a good Number of Theſſo- fir 
lians, and about ſeven thouſand of thoſe brave Macedonians, _ had conquered wh 
Aſia, under the Command of Alexander the Great. A more m ificent Arma- to 
ment had. ſcarce ever hoe: ſen i in . . Dovant, Sen 8 Fleet conk ed of the Ships | 
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of Epirus, and thoſe which King 53 Antigonus had ſent him, and the Gallies of, Year of 
Tarentum. His Army conſiſted 54 of twenty two thouſand F oot, three thouſand KO E 
35 Horſe, five hundred Slingers, _ twenty Elephants, which ;6 Prolomy;r chi — 
King of Macedon had lent him, on * for 57 two Vears. But as prudent as is F. Valzkivs 
was, his Impatience of getting to Italy immediately, made him guilty of an Error Tu, Cn, 
in Conduct, which had like to have coſt him dear. He would not tarry for the fine cans, Con- 
Weacker of the Spring-Seaſon, but ſer Sail towards the end of the Wanter, when ful. 
violent Storms are moſt frequent. And he was ſcarce got out into the main Sea, 2 p 13 f 
before it began to ſwell at a great Rate, and a violent North-wind, diſperſed his Ty bus. 
Fleet, and drove it different Ways. Indeed the Ship on board which he was, being 
large and high built, reſiſted the Waves, and by the Skill of her Pilots, continued 
her Courſe, and arrived on the Coaſts of Hal). There the few Ships which followed 
her ran a· ground on the Rocks, upon the Meſſapian Shore; and a fleck Accident had 
like to have deſtroyed his own Veſſel. A Land-wind aroſe all on a ſudden, and drove 
Pyrrhus out to Sea again. Juſt as he was ready to reach the Shore, the Sea grew 
ſo excceding boiſterous, that his Ship could ſcarce! live in it. This new Danger was 
greater than any the King had met with, in his Paſſage; but nevertheleſs, as the Land 
was not far off, and might be gained by ſwimming, the intrepid Pyrrhus did not 
deliberate what to do. He threw himſelf into the Water. Hg Guards, and thoſe 
Friends he had on board, followed his s Example, without doubt, in order to take 
care of his Perſon, and fave him; but it was not without great Difficulty that he 
ſtruggled againſt the Waves. In ſhort, he did not reach the Land, till Day- break, 
when the Wind ceaſed; and then, not without the Aſſiſtance of the Me aptans, Who 
ſtood upon the Shore, and who likewiſe ſaved thoſe Veſſels belonging to His Fleet, 
which the Tempeſt had driven on their Coaſt. Yo that Pyrrhut found his Army, at 
his Arrival, to be only. two thouſand Men, a few Horſe, and two Elephants; Ani- 
mals which had never been ſeen in Taly before. The reſt of the Fleet Was diſperſed 
and expoſed to the Mercy ef n " 
Aprxx this, the King, of Epirus croſſed Meſſapi ia; and went by Land ace Ta- Plut. ibid. 
rentum. As ſoon a8 het add happened to him was: "as there, Cynegs. came to 
meet him with a Guard! And at length, Fyrbus entered Tatentum,” with the Ac- 
camations of all thie Pegple. There was ſomething. great and, 5 his Air; 
yet he had rather a forbiddir . han an encouraging A | alled Alexander 
the Great '(whom the 7 P of the Eaſt were ſo 101 d of | acting) in Activity of 
Body; and was the only Prince, who could copy, Him in! his, fineſt Exploits. In a 
Bartel,” the King of — might have been taken for King of Aactudon. 
Pyrbus had a Mark of h Strength of Body in his Mouth: "Inſtead of difſtigiet Teeth 


in his upper 58 Jaw,. he had one continued ſemicitc d e, Which had no Divi- 


fon, but was only marked with foalk Lines, where Diviſioss of his Tee ould 


bare been. He 99 a fine Weeks 8 5991 roved, e - Ore; ee 
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Yea of Contrary to the Cuſtoin of the Kings of Greece, dud vas pleaſed with thoſe Scien 
'RQ AE 
5 — When two excellent Muſicians, were commended before him, and the King was a 

Nun which he liked beſt, without giving any Anſwyer to the Queſtion, he run out into an 
8 E Encomium, upon a good Soldier. And indeed, no Body underſtood the Art of War 
9 better than himſelf. He learnt 1 it by Principles and Rules, as well as by Uk and 
hk. Practice. He is ſaid to have written. $9 ſeveral Volumes, on Encampments, and the 
duiſfferent Ways of drawing s up, and exerciſing, an Army. So that it is not to be 
wondered at, that Hannibal, when asked, whom he eſteemed to be the greateſt Ce. 
nerals in the World, ſhawld- name Alexander 62 as the firſt, Y 1 as hs lecond, 

Scipio as the third, and himſelf laſt. Fyrrhus had a great 53 deal of Magnanimi 
much Comp: for the Unhappy, an — 64 for thoſe who Had oblip. 
ed him. He was one Day ſeen to weep, not ſo much, as he himſelf confeſſed, for 
the Loſs 8 Friend, as For not having had Time and Opportunity to acknowledge 
his Services. His only Faults were Ambitien and Inconſtancy. But it may be ob. 
ſeryed of his Ambition, that it did not ſo much proceed from an avaritious Defire of 
himſelf: and poſſeſſing vaſt Dominions, as from a Love of the Glory of 
Conquering Had the — been leſs renowned for their Valour, I queſtion, whe. 
ther Pyrrbus would have entered the Liſts with e Ts Inconſtancy was very 

3 OF FS) X Tx th [ark ob. . Dein 
the whole Rave of the Hiaciday ereus, la. the- third, - Upon which Scipio ſeeing himſel a- 


id, and brutal :Conrage, 5 cluded id, with a Smile, Aud what would y 
e bs er f 3 105 Hannibal, if yo * n me ? I wn 
. Potente 


eee ene, al e eee enen ' ney felF ſaperix x 
2 es. * Lam ſapiens? A, 2 '7 +. A 2. e, 1 5 and the great "> mind is 
Plater nite the Mor aying was, t cipio had not 
EF j aged lhe Ser Jo or pad ” fie id and ought 205 to be Sr wh oP Com- 

| e an We tt in hie 27 Fe =: BY on wk the other Generals. Who then ſhall 
Porn inthefe/Word: W's Xp is Ve believe, Livy, or Platerch? We have taken the 
— tne reddidere. Ro 8 te tam peri- ma ne Method, which is that, of joining the 
=, off rei fe, Tre D * hi te 2 & . : ages of Plztarch. together: So that we 
ecfatation of Cirero\.js . Jews He awed in the firſt Place which Hamild 


. 
* 
2 


— oft what ke had faid: of gives him, in the Life! of Plaminizs ; and have pl 
2 Ds . _ bo ced- ot 7 5 5 25 5 7 28 Hansibal alſo does, in 
owatus weary on Teren the * "To which we ſhall here add, 
. — e 4 > of "th e r was asked, who wi the 
3 in = World, he anſicrl, 
Was 
n Pri. oro in by Life of P, WY mentions 


cutar, which "5 remarkable Proof of the 
8 of that Prince's Soul. Whilſt he ws 


he} was informed, that there ws 1 


bs in 6 
ba Gr 


n 0 act 
this K He; baſins. Fellow ho ran out into moſt in: 
| e 8 wr ſt him; and his Favourite 

2 um that: he could not im Honour 
3 leſz, N Ack this: avowed Enemy, or # 

e 282 leaſt baniſh him, with Diſgrace. But Pyrrbw n. 

. ſwered, that it was better to let the Wr rail at 
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remarkable. He begun $5 many Projects, and chen left them unfiniſhed ; as fon as Year of 
he had tried one Enemy, he loved to make Trial of another. E S482 ROME 

XIII. Turs active and virtuous Prince, in Terentum, was the Admiration of a LYN 
othful and incontinent People; they expected that he ſhould take all the Fatigues of P. Valais 


che War on himſelf alone, and expoſe his Epirotæ only to Danger. And indeed, for- e ? 


ome Days, Le at firſt diſſembled his Deſigns, and let the Tarentini enjoy their eanws, Con- 
pleaſures. ugh the Conſul Levinus | red in Luncania with a great Army, ſuls. 1 


d did ſome Miſchief there; the King took no Notice of it. He waited for his 
ſattered Ships, which were diſperſed all over the Jonian Sea, and had gone into ſeve- 
al Ports for Shelter; and at length they all arrived, one after another, and the 

he had embarked in them, was found complete. It fell little ſhort of thirty thouſand 
Men, and twenty Elephants. During his Inaction, Pyrrhus had time to reflect on 
the Manners of the Tarentini : And he found their Minds full of Levity, and their 
Hearts furiouſly bent upon Pleafure. Difſpolitions, which, he was ſenſible, could 
ſcarce fail of bringing them to ruin, and involving their Defenders in che ſame Fate; 
and therefore, immediately after all his Forces were come to Tarentum, he under- 
wok to reform theſe Diſorders. The Theatre was the Place where theſe idle 
Metches loft their time, and where Incendiaries ſtirred up the People to Sedition, 
by their Harangues: And he therefore ordered it to be ſhut up. The Tarentini alſo 
fembled every Day in the Parks, and under the Portico's, where they walked, and 
alked of Peace and War, and ſettled the Government as they pleated ; and they 
were therefore forbidden to come into theſe Places any more. The idle, and vo- 
lwptuous Men ſpent all their Days and Nights, in Feaffings Maſquerades, and Plays; 
which were now abſolutely prohibited. The Tarentini were almoſt utter Strangers 
v military Exerciſes, and the Art of handling Arms: And thefe were now revived. 
Levies were regularly made; an exact Regiſter was kept of all the Youth who were 
ible to bear Arms, and the beſt were choſen for the Service. Pyrrhus ordered tholse 

yho had the Care of the Levies to pick out the talleſt and beſt- built Men. I will Frontin. in 
mdertake, ſays he, fo give them Courage. And he therefore did not fotm them into Sg. 
ſeparate Bodies; but incorporated them in his 66 Phalanxes, and made uſe of them, 


F 


6; Juſtin has given us an exact Deſcription of ing an Engagement, that the Men and their Arms 


P;rbui's Temper, B. 25. Li ad deviucenda regua 
imilu; habe batur, ita devidtis, acquiſitiſque, coleri: 
* carcbat. T anto melius findebat acquirere imperi 

ſuan retinere. And therefore Antigonus, as Phatarch 
ils us, compared the King of Epirus, to à good 
Gameſſer, who is very fortunate, but does not 
Wow how to make a good Uſe of his good For 


1s Ve hare already given the Reader a general 
les of the Phalanx. as we are now enter 
I upon the Wars the Greeks had with the Ro- 


aden and exact Account of theit ancient Way 
| Plenus, B. 1. 0 Stratagems of Mar, carries 
We Origin of the 5 as high as to the — 
.., He ſays, that Pan, who accompanied Bac- 
« 10 his Exploits, was the firſt who drew up his 
Maut y in the Form of a Phalanx. His Cavalry 
Epolted in the two Wings, ad corus dextrum e 
Mum and from hence, ſays he, the Poets re- 
feen this pretended Demi-God with two Horns 
Ls Head, Others think that the Honour of this 
denon belongs to Meneſtbeut, the eleventh 
Ki of Azhens, But Dsodorns Siculus, and moſt 
mots fay, that Philip of Macedon, was the In- 
lor of the Phalaux, or at leaſt, that he perfected 
\ This Prince found the Model of one in Hamer; 
16% embles the Union of the Heads of the 
1 Army, to a Battalion of Soldiers, who, by 
T 'S their Bucklers cloſe together, form a Body, 
, © de-penetrated by the Darts of the Enemy: 
* ren TA x. 
* Macedonian Pholens, ſays Qnintus Curtin, 
da, © Body of e , who ſtand ther Ground 
and keep their Ranks ſo well cloſed, dur- 


kar, it is neceſſary that we ſhould give him here 


arean inacceflible Barrier againſt the Enemy. They 
re ſo well diſciplined, and ſo ready to my the 
Word of Command given them by their Heads, 
that upon the leaſt Signal, they immediately follow 
their Colours, keep their Ranks, and perform all 
the Motions, of their military Exerciſe. Polybiz 
B.17. ſpeaking of the Phalany, ſays, nothing is 
make Head againſt it, or withſtand its Shocks. It is a 
Body of Men, continges he, who keep their Ranks 
ſo cloſe, that each Man is allowed but three Foot 
Space, for himſelf, and his Arms. Thoſe who 
compoſed this formidable Body of Men, were arm- 
ed with Sariſſæ; Pikes, which when they firſt came 
in Uſe, were ſixteen Cubits, that is, twenty four 
Foot long. But afterwards they were reduced to 
fourteen Cubits; that is, twenty one Feet, that the 
might be the more manageable ; When therefore, thoſe 
of the firſt Line, were preſented, they ſtood out at leaſt 
ten Cubits towards the Enemy; allowing four Cubits 
for the Soldiers, to hold by. And ay 
the Pikes of the ſecond, third, fourth, and 
Ranks, were all long enough to reach before the 


firſt Rank, ſome / farther, ſome ſhorter, accordi 
to the Diſtance of the Ranks. From all which, it 


is eaſy to conceive, adds Polybius, what the Force 
of the Phalanx muſt have been, when it gave an 


Auſault upon the Enemy. Indeed, the Soldiers. of Potter, 7,7. 3. 
the ſiſth Rank could not fight with their Pikes, but p. 58. 


nevertheleſs they eouched them under the Shoulders 
of thoſe before them, and locked them together in 
file, thereby helping 10 preſerve the Cloſeneſs of 
the: Body, in Which its main Strength conſiſted. 
Beides, this Collection of Pikes, which ſuck. fo 
thick in the Front of the Phalexx,.did not a little 
help o Ward againſt the Darts of che Enemy, 
by their continual Motion. as it to make an 

Attdok:d This terrible Body al Plemen agranced 
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\ Year, of only, as Recruits, B this Means, be both. prevented any Seditions among dhe 5, 

XO M E rentine Troops, and inured them to military Diſcipline. And above all, "ans 
WoW len 60 to deſert, or abſent themſelves from the common Muſters, upon A < 
P. Var zarus 5 LIES 48 bot e 0 | 


Lavinus, | : 
Tis. Conxun- n 11 7 | Bur 
ful. , all together, like a movable Rampart, without wa- of ſeveral parts; to bich Alias g 

vering about, or diſuniting themſelves in their Names. The firſt Diviſion of it 


March: And the Parts of this vaſt Body, being two Files, called Dilochia; the ſec 
thus mutually united to, and Wr Files, called Tetrarchia; the third call 
other, it fell on a Battalion with ſuch Coheſi- eight Files; and the fourth called 8 
on and Violence, that it infällibly broke into others Xenggia, of ſixteen Files. > 

it; nothing being able to reſiſt the Phalanæ, or viſions had each its Commander. That of the grg,,.. 
make it give way. It is eaſy to conceive, that the called Dilochitet, that of the ſecond 7. rar, 0 
Fiſt Rank being ſupported by the ſecond, | the ſe- that of the third Taæiare bot, and that of the fon 
cond by the third, and ſo on, they muſt beat down _ Symtagmatarches, who commanded two Tan 
every thing that ſtood in their Way. And indeed, In the laſt Diviſion were two hundred and f fy 
as long as the Phalanx continued thus united, thoſe Soldiers, ſuppoſing the Phalanx to be but fixt ö 
behind, who continually preſſed forward, bore, ſo Men deep, excluſive of the Officers belongin Y 
ſtrongly upon thoſe re. them, that they could this Company, which ſtood out of their Ranks : 


not give way. And this Diſpoſition of an Army for Inſtance, the Enſign, the Serj 
was ſtill more formidable to the Romans. Polybins 
tells us, that in the Legions, every Soldier was not 
only allowed the Space of three Foot for himſelf 
and his Arms, but there was alſo an empty Space 
of three Foot more, left between every Soldier. 
And conſequently, every Roman Foot Soldier had two 


 Phalanoites to engage with, and ten Iron-pikes to 
5 a $38 ve before obſerved, the 


break through; for as we have ed, the 
Pikes of the ſecond, / third, fourth, and fifth Ranks, 
reached before the firſt, But that the Order of the 
Phalanx may be the better underſtood, it is neceſ- 
V 

If, That the iGreeks, when they drew up their 
Army in Battalia, generally placed their Cavalry in 
the two Wings, and their Infantry in the Center. 

| „That they had three ſorts of Men among 
their Foot. One, who were called Oplitæ, or Ca- 
tapbracti, becauſe they wore heavy Armour. They 


8 * 
hd 


and two thouſand and forty eight Men; and laſtly, the 


| Enſign, eant, the Tran, 
7 the Man who carried the Tickets for th 
Watch-word, and the Camp: herald. Theſe ty, 
hundred and fifty fix Men made a ſquare Battalion 
of fixteen Men in Front, and as many in Deg, 
- The fifth Diviſion called Pemacofiarchia, and is 
Commander Pentacofiarches, conſiſted of goyy, 
the fourth, that is of thirty two Files, and five hun 
dred and twelve Men. The fixth Diviſion calle 
Chiliarchia, and its Commander Chiliarcher, confity 
of double the fifth, that is of ſixty four Files, and a tho. 
ſand and twenty four Men. The ſeventh called Myg 
ehia, and its Commander Merarches, conſiſted of dg 
ble the fixth, that is of a hundred and twenty eight Pie 


whole Phalanx called Phalangarchia, and its (ol 
nel Phalangarches, or Strategos, conſiſted of dn 
ble the ſeventh Diviſion; that is, of two hunded 
and fifty fix Files, and conſequently of four don 


fought with long Pikes, and great round Bucklers. ſand and ninety ſix Men, fince it was two hui 
The Peltiſtæ, were a middle ſort between the other and fifty fix in Front, and ſixteen in Depth. hu i 
two; they bore ſhort Lances, and little Shields, was not always fo ſtrialy confined to this Nun 
which the Ancients called Peltæ. The third fort ber, but that it was often encreaſed, in Proporin 
were light-armed' Men, who had neither Buckler, to the Forces of the Enemy. Inſomuch, that th 
nor Breaſt- Plate. They attacked the Enemy at a Authors of the Tacłicts, make the Phalanx to H 
Diſtance, with Stones and Darts. © conſiſted of 16384 Men. Arrian ſays, Aera 
34, That there was the ſame Diſtinction among Phalanx was a hundred and twenty Men dee 
the Horſ Some of theſe were heavy-armed, Appian, in Syriacis, fixes the Number of Mai 
their Horſes | covered” with Armour on all ſides. a Phalanx at 16000, ly to the Orders if 
Others werelight-armed, who engaged wes e Ly Philip of Macedon ; and ſays, that it n 
lian, divi 


' 


Lances. And laſtly, the third ſort, whom into ten Parts, each of which had fifty i 
in his Treatiſe Of the Greek Soldiery, calls Taren- Men in Front, and thirty two in Depth. ly 


tini, had miſſile Weapons; and they ' generally B. 33. makes the Phalanx of Philip the So1 
wheeled round the Enemy, and skirmiſhed with them. Demetrius, to have conſiſted of the ſame Nun 
Among the latter, this Author includes, that Squa- and Caracalla, as Xiphilin tells us, in his Lit o 
dron of Horſe, who after the ſecond and third Diſ- that Emperor, formed his upon the ſame Flu 
charge of their miſſile Weapons, attacked the Ene- But others ſay, the Phalanx conſiſted of eigtt do 
my near, and came to a cloſe Fight. fund Men. And from this Dif7 ent ama 
 4tbly, That the whole Strength of the Phalau Authors, it appears, that the Phalanx contain 
confilfed in the heavy-armed Infantry. The Soldi- greater or leſs Number of Men, according 3 
ers in it, were drawn up Rank and File. The Ranks Time, Place, Ground, and the Enemy the Cin 
made its Length or Breadth ; the Files its Thickneſs were to with, required. And the ſamen 
or Depth. The Files were longer or | ſhorter, as be ſaid of the different Forms in which their ut 
there was Occaſion. Sometimes there were fix- rals drew up the Phalanx. Sometimes, the) f 
teen Men in a File, ſometimes thirty two, and ſened it in Front, and encreaſed it in Depth: dcn 
ſometimes more. Theſe Files were ſometimes no times they leſſened it in. Depth, ro widen the Fit 
les than two hundred fifty fix in Number, ſtanding Sometimes it was drawn up in the Form d 
| fide by ſide; ſo that the Phalanx'had two hundred Square, ſometimes of a Wedge, ſometimes 
And filty- nx Men in Front, and fixteen,- or thirty Circle, at others, of a Semicircle, ſometimes 0 
to in Depth; but ſometimes, though very rarely, Triangle, and ſometimes of à Creſcent; and u 
only eight. Each File had three Officers, one at it faced both ways, when it was attacked | 
? * Head, another at the End, and à third in the fte and behind. Theſe Diſpoſitions, which lin 
Middle of it. The firit was called Lochagos, or according to the preſent Exigency, imply tie 
The Head of the File; the ſecond Uragos, ot The ferent Views of the General dt thoſe times. | 
Cloſer of the File; the third, Dimocrites, or, The ..' Gebly , That lian conſiders the Ph 
Chief f the' balf-File. And Alan mentions in three different Situations, before a Bate), m 
Chief io Quarter of a File, whom he calls, Evo» it made an Attack, and when it ſtood on 
morarches, 0 2s 6 W 1548 $6 ows'D 
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tector, 


Files were ſo wide, that every Soldier had the 
Space of fix Foot of Ground every Way ; and 
the empty Spaces were often filled with Elephants 
carrying Towers upon their Backs full of arm 
Men. by 


he Ranks and Files of it were ſo cloſed, that each 
Man had but three Foot of Ground ; which it was 
neceſſary he ſhould have for handling his Arms, and 
wening to the right or left: And this was what the 
Creeks called Pycnofis Phalangos, or the Cloſing 
de Phalayx. When the Phalanx ſtood on its own 


Defence, in order to ſuſtain the Attacks of the 
Enemy, the Ranks and Files were ſtill more cloſed ; 


»ſomuch , that each Soldier was allowed but 
one Cubit of Ground: And this was called Su- 
whiſmes, The Soldiers joined their Bucklers 

ether in ſuch a manner, as to make a ſort 


of Parapet, Vi 
ing how 7 
yelled againſt the Ene 
g Rampart, which it was dangerous to force. 

bh, That when there was Occaſion, the Pha- 
lax changed its Situation, all on a ſudden, by 
wing from right to left, or from left to right, 
ad facing. about, from the Front to the Rear. 


they were; and their Pikes, being le- 


The Soldiers of the Phalanx were, for this Pur- 


ſe, taught ſeveral Motions, in their Exerciſe ; 
which Elian calls the Macedonian, Laconic, Cre- 
vo, the Periſpaſmos, and Eeperiſpaſmos. The three for- 
wer were invented by the Macedonians, Lacedæmo- 
nas and Cretans. The Periſpaſmos conſiſted of 
tno Motions, from the right to the left; the Ec- 
teriſþpaſmos Of three. . 


Nane, according to its Form. Plagia Phalanx 
I that which had a large Front, and little Depth: 
„ Phalanx, that which had more Depth than 
Front; * Phalanx, that which was drawn 
Win two Lines, Length-ways, fo that the Men 


be ready to attack the Enemy on any fide. 

bly, That Alan * ſay, A was com- 
in to divide the Phalanx into two Bodies; one 
Ihe tight, which was taken for the Advance- 


led, and one to the left, which was taken for 


i completely armed, the Greeks added at 


ers and Archers. - They generally drew up in 
alia behind the Phalanx, and made exactly the 
We Front; but their Files, which dikectly an- 
ered thoſe of the Phalanx, were only half its 
uch. When the Armies were ready to engage, 
kk: Skirmiſhers advanced through Spaces, left in 
t Phalanx, for that Purpoſe; and after they had 
donn their miſſiye Weapons, retired back through 
laune Spaces: and ſo returned to their Charge 
K or thrice, till ſuch time as the Action was 
pm. And during the Heat of the Action, the 
ms they continually ſhot over the Phalanx, 
Mibuted not 4 little to put the Enemy into Dif: 
. On ſome Occafions, they engaged the Ca- 
7; and, in a Word, were of great Service, in 


med Body of Infantry was poſted n we 
4 Wings, or * the Front of . Battel, or in 
is detween the Ranks of the Phalanx, or ſome- 


en the Phalanx was to make an Attack, 


cedonicit, hoc poſtea manipulati 
t, which hindered the Aſſailants from ſee- 


the Enemy, made a ſort of Barricade 


Wh, That the Phalanx was called by different be 
Beſi 


towards the two Flanks; and ' Amphiftomos 
lar, was that which faced every Way, ſo as 


10 ear rd. 2 Re | . 2 

thy, T hat to theſe Phalanxer, conſiſting of 
y * 
Llpht-armed Infantry; which conſiſted only of 


le Engagements. It ſometimes happened, that this tage, 
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gor Men accuſtomed to live in Pleaſure and Effeminacy, thought theſe excellent Year of 
| Regulations intolerable. The Tarentini were now ſenſibl | | | 
they had made themſelves a Maſter. One of the greateſt Inconveniencies SI 
they had, was to find Lodgings among them, for ſo great a Number of Foreigners; P:Vatszws 
aud their chief Complaints were againſt the King's Guards. They choſe their Quar- 
es where they pleaſed, and took all Liberties, with the Wives 


thoſe, 


times ſingly, Man by Man, in the Spaces between 
the Soldiers of every File of the Phalanx, _ 
112%, That as for the Cavalry, the Greeks di- 
vided them into Squadrons, and drew them up in 
Rank and File. They were generally poſted in the 
Wings; but ſometimes at the Head, or in the Rear, 
of the Phalanx. It were needleſs to enlarge on 


the ſeveral Methods of drawing up the Greek Ca- 


valry in Battalia, ſince it is eaſy to apprehend, that 


they were capable of aſſuming any Form, accord- 
ing to the Deſign the General had in view. C1 
T2thly, That Livy ſays, B. 7. the Romans learnt. 
this Method of drawing up their Infantry from the 
Greeks. N at firſt, ſays he, drew up their Le- 
ions in the Form of a Phalanx, much like the 
9 Et quod anten Phalanges fimiles Ma- 
— acies cœpit 
oe: It is very true, that the Legiozs were in the 
rſt Age of Rome divided into Mazipali; but there 
was very little Space left between theſe Mazipal, 
when they were drawn up, ſo that their Ranks were 
cloſe, like thoſe of the Phalaux. Atbenæus lays, 
B. 6.- that the Romans learnt this way of Fightin 
@aryywy, of the Hetruriant. But in all Probabi- 
lity, the Romans, who learnt the Art of War by 
long Experience, did not change their Method till 
they themſelves found out the Fault of it. And 
indeed, the' Phalanx was ſubje& to many Inconve- 
niencies. We have already obſerved, that it was 
almoſt impoſſible to break it, as long as the 
Soldiers kept themſelves ſo cloſely united, as not 
to leave the leaſt Space between their Ranks, and 
Files; but it is eaſy to ſee, that this Union could not 
reſerved, in uneven Ground, which was full 
ills,” and Hedges, and Ditches, and Brooks. 
des, of what Uſe could their long Pikes be, if 
they engaged in a Field covered with Wood, or 
Thickets? It is moſt certain, a Greek. Army could 
not engage to 82 any where but in an open 
Country, or ſmooth Plain. In any other Place, 
the Phalanx could not poſſibly keep itſelf in cloſe 
Order, which was neceſſary; and in which all its 
Strength conſiſted. Beſides, the Enemy had an 
eaſy Conqueſt of a broken Body of Infantry, 
which had not been trained up to fight Hand to 
Hand, and hindered itſelf in its Flight. It is very 


certain, that when the Phalanx was once put into 


Diſorder, it had no Refuge but in flight; and at 
the ſame time, the Soldiers were ſo much over- 
burdened with their Arms, that it was difficult for 
them to make their Eſcape. And therefore the Ro- 


mani, when at War with the Greeks, made it their 
chief Bufineſs, to bring them to Engagements, in 


rough Places, or narrow Paſſes, by well-concerted 
Motions, or feigned Retreats. If the Greek Pha- 
lanxes were at any time poſted in an adyantageous 
Ground, it was in the Enemy's choice, whether he 
would hazard a Battel there. It was in his Power 
to plunder and burn up the Fields, without fear, to 
make Incurſions into the Country, intercept Pro- 
viſions, and - purſue. his Inroads ſtill farther and 
farther, in order to force the Phalanæ to follow. 
him, and reduce it to a Neceſſity of engaging with 
him, in difficult and diſadvantageous Places. Nor 
was this all. When the Phalanx had the Advan- 

e, it could not purſue the Enemy, without quit-, 
ting its Ground, and breaking the Order and Union 
of its Files. So that if the Enemy's General took 


any'Precaution, to ſeize the Poſt the Phalanx . 


e, that by calling in a Pro- R O M E 


CANIUS, Con- 


and Children of TIB. Coxux- 
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car of thoſe, with whom they lived. $0 that all cheſe Grievances tired out the 
20 ME a Les wk Men among them left the City, and retired into the Country : Theſe 
ir ivy to eaſe * by Murmurs and 5 — 
enyied them even Seren 

, and 


Ts: r 
2 Con- 


et 
— Max. 
B. 5. c. 1. f. 3. . 


Extern. 


Horx Inſolene 
7572 far, as to _— ye in jour —＋ ? And one of them infecting, : rs indeed but thy 


true, and if we had not wanted Wine, we had ſaid more; this open Confeflion and 

Excuſe, ſo little ſtudied, appeaſed the King, who was fond of an Opportunity of 

Bis Clemency towards them 

1 20 643 Bux Hyrrhus did not treat ſome 71 ding erous Citizens, whoſe Intrigues he 
knew, or ſuſpected, with the ſame Gentleneſs. Nevertheleſs his Fear, left his Sexe. 

rity ſhould incline them to rem to a Reconciliation with the Romans, made him 

take ſuch Precaptions, as he thought neceſſary. He privately diſpatched the mp 

2 — by Aſſaſſinations; K* thoſe whom he ſuſpected, under various Pre. 

tences, to his Son's Court at 9 Of which Number was n a wir 


z; <a %SS* 


— — we — wy — of all publik = why eons abſolute Maſter 
of all Deliberations i in They And at Tarentum, the perſuaſive Arts of the celebrated 
 Ariſtarchus, bf, Un him an 2 Authority. Pyrrhus therefore made it his Bu- 
ſineſs, to leſſen him in the Eſteem of his Flow-Clizens; and in order to ruin his 
Credit witk them, pretended a ſtrict Friendſhip for the Orator, who was repreſented 

as having an equal Attachment for him. But Ariſtarchus's Diſcourſes to the Tarn. 
4 undeceived them; and made it known, that he entertained the ſame Thoughts 
of the > Tyrant, as the Multitude. It was therefore neceſſary to remove him farther 
off. Pyrthus ſent him to his Son (whom he had left in " Exires) on an Embaßß, 
which e declared was of great Importance. Ariſtarchus faw through the Artie, 


etended not to know it. He accepted the Deputation, choſe out a Veſl in 

ort, the Maſter af which was * his Devotion, and embarked. And he had 
B ů hos © he ordered the Pilot to return to fu, 

and put in at a Port, from whence he might with Safety make his way bo 

Rome; Where, on his Arrival, he repreſented to the Senate, the Condition of 7. 

Dion. at raum, and theeDefigns of Pyrrbus.” © What Advice he gave the Romays is pot 
Fal. Ufrum. non: But it is certain that the Republick diſpatched away Laird, to viſit ber 
 Calonies, and Allies. Fabricius fartified the Places. and exhorted the Cities to con- 

tinue in their Fidelity; and he had good Reaſons fo to do. The Arrival of a Kiy, 

famoys for his'great 5 1 15 * 5 had ſtaggered ned ries. and the 

arentini were not the *ople'to whom romiſed a ha yerance 

— Subjection. In theſe ſuſpicious Times — — * her $f wang 

5 hey Guard. It f hap that ſome of 12 cher Inhabitants of 

renefte, were ip the Neighbourhood of „ towards the Cloſe of an Evening; 

and is being known, that Hyrrbus, in order to draw them from their Alliance wit 
Rome, had ſpread a Report among them, that a certain Oracle had declared, id 
they ſhould (ne Do beam ſud of the "—_ of Rome, they were brought into 


Ag the Heat of the Dag) ith fl 7 „ or a eaſy for hi defend himſelf : ang the ref i 
| Corps-de-reſerve, DIE was 20 Ya | 4 zi . 5 a on 
. "When + 3 2 of rus 1 * 1 K we en, Mit 
7 10 4 Fay on ll Jes,” T% i pl 595 ſtood. the aq 

an e Force 7 2 t 5 
2 2 Befect ny N tbe F 8 * to 1 Bn the 12 5 


ae fe Mea is he 


7 25 e the Plater ls le 


it * cut it in pieces. wy 
SD $11 5 Were . a det E mp the 1 1 
emies, wW 2 ach ps os Spaces left een the al 

ew 1 7. 75 8 2 were Bez be 
Ks ax Sol 7 e toom, to make WF 


which were fegt rand ford n ma 13 ally et, 


Fi! 2 


* K Ca. 
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he City) to ſhew them how little Streſs they ought to lay on ſuch an ambiguous Year of 
1100 3 Were ſhut up in the publick Treaſury ; and then were pleaſantly told, ROME 


CCCCLXXIII. 


1 ſee the Oracle is accompliſhed : Tou are poſſeſſed of the Treaſures of the Romans 


P. VaLERIUS 


1 uv. Ayrkx all, it was but too true, that in many Places, the Allies Tis: Coon. 


Fre Republick were inclined to deſert her. A People, who are not caxtvs, Con- 
med, detained Fabricius among them as an Hoſtage, in order to ſecure them- ſuls. 
ches by ſo great a Pledge; and by this were emboldened, to endeayour to- 
nike the Hetrurians, Umbri and Gault, againſt the Romans. However, their Dior. aud. 
inempts failed of Succeſs, and Fabricius returned to Rome. But this at leaſt %. Cn. 
i certain, that a very extraordinary Event gave the Senate much Uneaſi- Pohb. B. 1. 
'& and greatly diſcredited the Romans in their Colonies. Whilſt Pyrrhus was 
4t Sea, coming to Tarentum, and the Carthaginians infeſted all the Coaſts of the 
ham Sea, with their Fleet, 7 Rhgium applied to the Republick for its Aſſiſtance. 

this City ſtanding upon the fartheſt point of Land in Italy, next to Sicily, its Inha- 
ants were afraid of being invaded by the Greeks, or Africans : And Rome, though 
lady engaged with more Enemies than ſhe well knew what to do with, did 
ct refuſe ſending ſome Troops to a maritime City, which might be of Service to Flrus in Epis 
ter in the preſent Wars. A Legion was raiſed in Campania by order of the Senate; / 12 
de Command of it given t6'a Native of Campania, named Decius Zubellus; and 
e conducted it to-Rhegium, to be a Garriſon for the City. At firſt the Beha- 
wur of the Newcomers was tolerable to the Inhabitants : But afterwards the 
Weafures of a Greek City, greatly enriched by Commerce, corrupted the Hearts of 
he Soldiers. They compared their preſent Happineſs with the laborious Life of 
Aman Troops, and defired to change Conditions with the Inhabitants of Rhegium. 
This was their ordinary Topick in Converſation ; and Decius, who had the ſame 
ldinations as his Soldiers, heard theſe Diſcourſes with Pleaſure, He remembered 


| 6 Proloiny is the only Author, who gives the a Neck of Land, till it was broke off ftom it, by 
nent City of _Rheginas, the Epithet of Jalium, the Violence of the Sea; whoſe Ravages, at that 
ts ind: And as to the Origin of this City, the time, Vigil deſcribes in theſe Lines: . 
mmentators give a fabulous Account of it, as | | 4 | 


144 


ee that of the other Cities in Greece, and Hee Loca, vi quondom, 
ith ay. Soliazs, r. 8. and Strabo, B. 6. make Rhe- (Tantum evi longinqua valet mutare vetuſtas) 


zz to have been founded by a Colony of the 
Litzens of Cbalcit, and another of the Mqſeniant, 
do came into this Country by order o gui, 
it the ſecond Year of the 28 Olympiad: An 

Ju, in his Theſaurm Brandeburgicus, ſuppoſes 
au the Union of theſe two Colonies is pointed 

At by the double Head, on che Medal above. The ige with the Rowans, 
Tele, on which we ſee-the Trips of Apollo, and of GCrtizenſpip, i 
Tapiter ting, allodes to the Worldip, which, ww, to ſhew. that it 
mainz to. Syrabe, the Chaleidians and Meſſenr This City maintained, m 
«particn}arly paid to theſt two Gods, Not oniſ this abe Dram, who at laſt 
ho OO > razed it. But it 
ratimm, e neighbouring Promontory 
S 
; e trom reel 1 #3 | | 

? they, this City was formerly joined to Sai - 


CCCOLXXOL. 


P. VaLERTUS 
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6 Some have thought that Mamertum formerly 


flood near the Place where Martorano now ſtands 

in Calabria, between the Savato, and Th Gulph of 
Sz. Eaphemia. But this does not agree with the 
Situation Strabo gives it, B. F. He, as well as Pliny, 
places the City of Mamertum in Brutium, above 


Toerit and Rhegium, near a Foreſt, which he calls 
ee The Foreſt of Bile, wear Cape Lence- 


ni according to Cluuerius; 


petra, now Capo dell 


Whence it is inferred, that Mamertum ſtood in 
the Territory, in which the City of Oppido now 


5 Panta della Saetta, 9 to Father Briet. t 
E 4 
the 


ſtands. The Name of Mamertum was taken, ac- 


cording to ſome Etymologiſts, from the Word 


Mamers,” which in. the Language of the Oſci figni- 
1 115 — 517 


fied the God Mur,. % Mamertis facit, ſays 
Feſtut, id eſt lingua Oſca, Mars Martis: Unde 
Mamertini in Sicilia dicti, qui Meſſane habitant. 

And indeed we find the Figure of this Military 
God on ſeveral Medals, Which bear the Name of 
the Mamertini. In one of thoſe above, we have 
this Inſcription, APEQS ; which is the Name the 
Greeks gave this God. By the Pine-apple on it, 
the Coiner deſigned to ſhew, that there was a great 
Number of Pines, in the Neighbourhood of Ma- 

meriam. And in this the Medal agrees with Szrabo, 
who boaſts of the Pitch, which a neighbouring Fo- 
reſt yields. Mediterranea loca Brutii tenent, ibique 
e Urbs Mamertum, ¶ ſaltas picem ſerens opti- 
If, as all Authors agree, Mamertum belonged to 

Bratium, it is hard to gueſs why its Inhabitants 

were called Mamertini Campaui. Perhaps they 

came originally from Campania: Or perhaps this 

Province comprehended all the South-part of Italy, 

which was aneientiy called Great Greece. But it 
appears, by the Relations of moſt ancient Authors, 

that the Mamertini, who ſrixed Meſſana, were not 

the ſame with thoſe who inhabited Mamertum, a 

City of Braium. Neſtur is clear in this. Some 

of the Sammnitot ſays he, were called Mamertini, 

from this Accident. The Plague e Sam- 

uium, Stenint Merit, the moſt eonſiderable Man 

in the Country, aſſembled the Inhabitants of it, and 

aſſured them, that Apollo had appeared to him in a 

Dream; and told him, that in order to put a Stop 

a to the Contagion;'it© was .yeceſfary that they ſhould 
| make 'a'folemn” V ow, .to>-fGcrifice to him: all that 
mond de born the nert Spring. + According = 

Iy the Condition was! accepted, and the Plague 

ceaſed." But it retutned again twenty Vears after ; 

and recourſe being had ito pee in this Extremity, 

the God anſweréd, tit they had not di 1 
their Vow, in its full Latifude, ſince they had pa 
red the Children Which had been born within the 


Vest of the late Inſtance of the 8 Mamertini, who came from Campania: as well as he; .. 
ROME who going into Sicily, to aſſiſt Agathocles, and being received into their 09 U 


* 
- 


ſettled in that part of the Iſland, in which Moy 


their Subliſtence. Nor was this all. It ws 0 


' Alfins, the Author of a Book. entituled e H 


of — 'a Word, —.— in Boy ret . . 
guage, ſpoken: by the Samnites Campa dn e 
the fame Signification as Mart. Though after d Proyi 


4.284. 


,\ 


1 * 
1? a "* ichen? er 


which was done agcotdingly This Multiude 9 
to leave their nat 


young, Men, were forged. c 
Country; and they 'crbffed Oyer- into Sicih, an 


Taurus, and the City of Tauromenium lay. Ae 
wards, they joined the. Maſſamiant, who had a dig 
cult War to maintain; and by their Aſſiſtance, th 
latter were delivered from a formidable Enemy 
Wpon. which, the Citizens, of Meſſara, in Gi 
tude, for their late Services, admitted them into the 


own Body, and gave them ſome Lands in fee, f 
dered, that the united Nations; ſhould-lay aſide ti 
old Names, and chooſe a new ane by Lot. In 
der to which the Names of the twelve Gods g 
the firſt Rank, were thrown imo an Um; x 
that of Mars, whom the Oſci call Mamers, cominy 
out firſt, the two Nations were from thence calls 
Mamertini. In proof of this, Feſtus quotes on 


frory of the Carthaginian Wars. But Driodru & 
culus gives us a different Account of this Mater 
He ſays, that Agathocles the Tyrant of Sah, hat 
taken ſome Hetrarians, Gault, and Samnite ino H 
Army; and that when theſe foreign Troops wf enten, 
diſmiſſed, and preparing to leave Sicily, the Me | 
nians offered them an honourable Laaber b 
Meſſana, and admitted them to be their fellow- 
tixens. But theſe treacherous Allies ſoon forg 
how much they were indebted to their Benefad 
and the ſacred Laws of Hoſpitality. They reſolve 
to ſeize Meſſana, and in order to this, to cut i 
Throats of all their Hoſts; and they recite 
this barbarous Plot in the Night. They ſpard-0 
one of the Citizens; the Murderers ſaved only del 
Wives and Daughters for themſelves; After 


they made themſelves Maſters of Meſſans; ui, e Jam 


Dioduras Siculus adds, changed the Name of i 
City to that of Mamertins, which anſiets 10 tit 


Polybizs's Account, who brings the Manet 
ee moſt unlverfally received. II 
Beauty and Riches of: Meſſaua, 3 wo 
a Company of 'covetous Campani, who. 
under Agarbocles; and they, to make ſure of 


City, found Means to infiquate themſelves in 


good Opinion of the Inhabitants, by a filſe 1 pet thi 


tence of Friend(bip.' But as [oon as they vl the H 
trodaced among the Meſſawians, they cut the Te lache, oy 
of al} the Citizens, and ſaved only their Wiſe X 


Children: Then after they had ſeized ür ef, have 


m 


ſettled temfelves in Meſſave ; and from that 


Time limited. And-to'tepair this DefeQ; Apollo ihe Inhabitamts of that City were called M. 54 


ordered them to drive all thoſe out of the Country, Ms .. 
who were born in the Spring twenty Years before; | 
vt * | 
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he 59 Meſſanians, had. ſeized/it; and were ſtill Maſters; of it. He hoped that the Year of 
Meſſamtans would be very ready to | ſupport him in his Invaſion, in caſe it ſucceeded; R O M E 


' CCCCLXXi17. 


aud what had he to fear from the Romans, who were embarraſſed with the War 


Pyrhus was bringing upon them? Theſe | Conſiderations, excited by a Deſire off Farkas 
AVINUS, 


rowing rich at the Expence of a. People, who, wallowed. in Wealth, induced Decius Tu Us. 
0 comply with the Deſires of, his;$oldiers. () And as Lies caſt great Rogues nothing, CANIUS, Con- 
te forged Letters, which he ſaid were writgen to Pyrebus,\ by the Inhabitants of ful | 
Rhegium, offering to deliver ug the City te him. Theſe Letters he pretended to 
have mee and after he had aſſernbled che People, ordered them to be read. 
pon this, ſome Soldiers of his Legit by ſuborned for that Purpoſe, cried. out, That 
the Traitors, who were convicted of an Abr to deliver up Romans to be flain, 
ught to be cut in pieces: And to the former, they added a ſecond Calumny, Whilſt 
his innocent People were kept in Suſpence, and Terror, one of Campania, who was 
ache Plot, brought Decius an Information, That he had ſeen ſome Veſſels of Ta- 
mum, in the Port of Rhegium, and That the Commanders of them had had a 
ivate- Conference with the - Inhabitants. Then a Reſolution was inſtantly taken, 
ind all theſe unha py People condemned to loſe: both their Lives and Fortunes. De- 
ig invited the cler Inhabitants of the City to ſup with him, violated the ſacred 
Laws of Hoſpitality, and murdered them at a Banquet. In the mean time his Sol- 
ders entered all the Houſes, and killed all they found in them, without Mercy. 
Thoſe whoſe Lives were ſpared, were thruſt out of their City; and only their Wives 
nd Daughters exempted from the common Slaughter, to undergo a much greater 
Puniſhment. They were forced to marry the Murderers of their Fathers, and of 
ther Huſbands. In ſhort, the Uſurpers ſhared the Eſtates of the Dead and Baniſhed, 
wong them; and new modelled the Republickn. 50 


Inꝝ Report of this Violence, and | Cruelty, was brought to the Senate, at a time 
when Rome was moſt buſy, in confirming her Allies in their Fidelity, and in pre- 
dung to oppoſe Fyrbus“ And the Unfitheſs, of the preſent Seaſon, made her fuf- 
end that Vengeance, which ſhe reſerved for the perfidious Legion. But the Maſ- 
kcre of the Rhepians, made many Nations very much diſſatisfied with their Alliances 
with Rome. Theſe barbarous Uſurpers Were Campani indeed; but they were in Ro- 

_ Conduct. What Shame does 
i refle on Rome, that a whole Army of Epirotæ ſhould not do ſo much Miſchief in 


Laentum, as one. ſingle Legion of Romans did, in 8 e e e e e 
ilities in Lucania. It cannot be 


it Sarmites, Meſſapians, and othef Allies of the Tarentini. His Army then con- © 5 
dad only, of che Troops he had brought from beyond Sea, ſome Recruits of Ta- 


tum,” he wrote the Conſul the following Letter. Pyrrhus to Lævinus Health. lt. Life of 


yrrbus. 


7 


bo bave your ſelf injured us, I 
will haue no Arbitrator but. N 4 
Am. Then the King, who expecte 
* marched his Army towards thoſ 


> 
* 


or of our Rate, and the Protector 9 
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Year of The Romans were encamped on the farther f . 4 
RNA between Pandoſia and Heraclea, and'diſcharges itſelf into The Gulph of Tarentum: And 
| Ly when Pyrrbuss Army appeared on the hither fide of the ſame River, not far from He. 
* Vatztwvs raclea; the King of Epiru 
VINUS, 


4 


1 


Tis. Coxun- 


{uls. 


6,4? tot ca ſa 


cavws, Con- ver, | 2 | . . 
ed the Confi's Entrenchments, the manner in which he had poſtel 


r 
- ” 
no 
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a" 
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r Bas. Pow tis +. | 
ule Nn In the firſt, Place, a piece of Ground. was pich 


SSL 


Lines of - Horace, Od. 4- B. 4. 
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tieular. r PEST, ARIRNG | AE 
72 Ancient Authors acknowledge that the Re- Way fifty d © 
y | fore 'Way,' the Legions, firſt the Cavalry, ane 
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ſide of the River 70 Swris, which ries 


made it his firſt Buſineſs to go and reconnoitre the Enemy' 


amp himſelf. and fee what Appearance they made. To this end, he paſſed the N 
rr by Megacles, one of his Officers, and greateſt Nuri and * 


ie had conſider | 
his advanced: Guards, and the good Order of his Camp; He faid, Megacles, the 
People are not ſo barbarous ) 1 as we think them. Let us try them, before we condemn then 
It therefore cannot be true, that the Romans, as is often ſaid, did not underſtany 
the Art of War before 'Pyrrhus's time; or wanted Greeks to teach them how t, 
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watered the Country, which was formerly called it, in the firſt Books of their Hiſtory.” Frontinn i 
Lacani is. 4 1. therefore miſtaken, notwithſtanding his Confidence, 
71 The Author of The Lives a Ilaſtrious Men, in ſaying that the Romans learnt the Art of er. 
makes Pyrrbus talk in a very different manner, on camping from Fyrrbus. Platarch ſays, on the cop 
this Occaſion." But what he makes the Prince ſay, trary, that Pyrrhzs admired the Strength; Forn, 
is entirely; foreign to his Purpoſe,- and not at all and Order of their Camp. Afterwards indeed, they 
recable to the preſent State of his Affairs. The improved this Art of encamping, by following 
Hiſtorians Words are theſe. Vo Lævini exerciin, Plan of Pyrrbur's Camp, which they forced. N. 
camdem fibi ait adverſws eng” wr 2 W —— mer Tents 8 confuſed 
adverſus Hydram fuiſſe fortunam. 1 hatis, P . in Cluſters, and without any Deſign : But they a 
at — fight of — Army, cried out, That his wards be this Defet a obſerved 1 
Fortune was like that of Hercules, and that he Proportion, in ranging the Fents, laying out th 
alſo had s Ayidra to encountet. But, accord Ground, diſtributing the Quarters and Parilio 
ing to Platereh,-it was Cyncati and not his Ma- and laſtly, in the i of Ground they þ 
ſter, who made this Compariton after he had at certain Diſtances. Theſe empty Spaces were 
eat Numbers of Roman: enliſted many Streets, which led to all the Parts of th 

evinu!'s Troops; after he had loſt Camp. Thus the Romant, after Pyrrbuis Ex 
bis firſt Battel with Pyrrbus. And his Aſtonihment; ple, made their Camps more convenient , for 
was much encreaſed, when he ſaw, What a prodi- ealy Paſſage of Carriages, the Conveyance of Proj 
ſtill were at ons, and to facilitate the Motions of the Trays 

8 Aa = Are Oy —— one anothe, i 
on this Occaſiou Cyneas's Re. their: different mili ces. e beſt Accou 
- - R . we.have of the Ron Camps, is that of Pol 
membrance of the new Heads of. the Hydra very 2 Soldier, who ſerved und r Scipio, had the Hl 
fard, in the Cir- nour of his Confidence; and vras an Eye-witn 

cumiſtances in which Aureliut Victor ſuppoſes Pyr - of what he relates. His Deſcription of the 
gag mam Camps, B. 6. of his Hiſtory, is, in Subſlac 


5 


7 
* 


then could h 
E upon, which was advantageouſly. ſituated, and it 


Heads grew 
off? And yet $lorus makes the King of Epi- ſuited to promote the Deligns of the General. 
as ſa * — 3 ter this, a Standard was pitched in the Place, wh 


ras ſay the ſame thing. Video 
* 8. Hate 


e\ procreatum , cut the Conſul, or Procouſils Pavilion was to be e 


hoſtuuit' raupita de Smit nine! ſwo renaſtentay.. ed: which was generally an Eminence, wi 
1 fancy m ſelf born, Gays be, under the Conſtel- commanded. the whole Camp, and from wa 
lation of Hercxles, when I ſee ſo many thouſand he might the more eafily | ſee, what was dd 
Enemies ſtatting up out of their own Blood, as Within, and without it. This Spot of Gun 
the Heads of the 145 3 5 mean r re Was — 
ing was, that the Romam ac new Strength, Call the eral's Quarters. It was a Jul 
eyen by their ages Which is the Encomium by * e . eee | 
aunibal afterwards gave them, according to theſe fifty Foot diftance from it, in a parallel Line 1. 
Fr tietrods on adanmett 1 oo he. ns oot ſquare of Ground, which was! 
. 8 I 2 — . ee.nough for his Horſes, Beaſts of Burden, and 
Fn: * GE Non in tank: r the Pr — * Fi 
The Poet agrees with the Hiſtorians, in this par- to crorium, ivided into 0 
tie az 1 ual. Parts. Over ant the middle of it i 
Foot wide; and on each fide d 


ans underſtood the Art of encamping long before | 
ther Wars wich Pyrrbus.- Indeed they made no . Infantry, that in, the Haſtari, Principes, ud! 
zuſe of it in the firſt Ages: of Rome. Their vii, were placed, according to the Order of 
Territory was then very narrow. The Wars they Manipwli. The Troops of the Allies, both 
had with their Neighbours, were, in a manner, car- and Foot, were quartered by themſelves: U. 
ried n, under the Walls of their City, whict-af- the Reader will better underſtand, by the 9% 

n-fure Retreat, whenover:they- wanted, one, Plate, than by any thing we eam add. V. 
But nevertheleſs, it is certain, that they knew how only obſerve, that the ſeveral Quarters 4 


to form a Camp, lay out the Ground, and guard Camp were divided by five ſtreight Streets, 
| nber of K, i ä Las a fixth, which run parallel to the Preteru 
ST" | * | | 
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immediately. 


Crreet bounded the fifth Diviſion of .each Quarter, 
1nd therefore the Hiſtorians call it Via Quintana. 
Bit ſeveral Authors ſeem to call another part of 
de Camp by this Name, which was the Place 
where: the Suttlers uſed. to come to ſell their Pro- 
ions. As to the two Spaces, one on the right, 
he other on the left, of the Pr.etorinm ; one was 


efrved for the Quæſtur, and the other was a ſort 


of Market-place, to which the Purveyors brought 
il! their Victuals. Ou this ſide were quartered a 
toſen- Body of the extraordinary Cavalry, and the 


Yoluntiers, a choſen Corps of Foot and Horſe, 


ws alſo- quartered there. When all things were 
ordered in this manner, the Camp was in the 
Form of an exact Square; unleſs the two Conſuli 


ined their Armies, and then the Camp, which 


ws twice as big as uſual, was made an oblon 
Ie. Add to this, chat there was a Space ot 
wo hundred Foot broad, left between the Fents, 
nd the Entrenchments : and it was uſual to lodge 
he Cattle there, and the Booty which. the Forragers 
rouht out of the Country. Beſides, this Diſtance 
xs neceſſary to ſecure the Tents, and put them 
ut of the reach of the Darts and Fire, which the 
emy might throw into the Camp 
After the Quarters were diſtributed, the Tribune: 
ee aſſembled to adminiſter. the Oaths to the Sol- 
xs. All, without Diſtinction, ſwore by all that 
14 moſt ſacred in their Religion, that. they would 
le nothing in the Camp, but deliver into their 
Mcers Hands, whatever they accidentally found 
. Then the Troops were ordered to raiſe the 
uworks which were to ſurround the Camp: and 
ths they made - uſe of all ſorts of Fortification 
en own, wide and deep Ditches, Banks of 
ut Palliſades, Parapets {tuck thick with Stakes 
broken Branches of Trees, Ramparts flanked 
ld Towers, at certain Diſtances ; and laſtly, the 
ly, by-the Direction of the General and Legio- 
Tribune s, took all poſſible care, to guard them- 
cs wank any Inſults from an 1 y, by good 
enchments. 80 that a Roman Camp looked 
a walled City. And for the greater Safety, 
las were placed on the Towers, to give the A- 
Ain all Parts, in caſe of an Attack. 
[ety part of the Legion had its own Offices to 
oe, Day and N ight. Two Manipuli of the 
l and Principes, were ordered to mount the 
ac, before the Quarters of the Legionary Tri- 
Each of theſe choſe three Meanipul: by Lot, 
Il: Buſineſs it was to pitch his Tent, take care 
„Baggage, level the Ground, and watch in 
Turns. The General's Quarters were guard- 
the Triarii. They regularly ſucceeded one 
ch by Fours, and took care, that no Diſorder 
Fad on that ſice. Every Morning, at Sun- 
þ the Horſe, and the Officers, came to the Tri- 
Quarters, and they to thoſe of the Con/zls, to 
the Orders, they were to give, in the Army. 
Pui-let, the Tribune gave one of the Soldiers 
3 Legion, whoſe OR. | 
© Wooden. Tablet, on. which was written the 
Word. The Soldier gave it tothe firſt Cen- 
be to the ſecond, — ſo on, till it had paſ-- 
am Hand to Hand through the whole Army, and 
wund again to the Tribune. Each Company 
' certain Number of Centinels out of its own 
io keep Guard, in its Quarters, All other Mat- 


croſſed the other five, exactly in the middle. Tbis 


ge it was to diſtribute it, 


1 
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Tas Hiſtorians: have not told us indeed, that the - view Pyrrhus took of the Year of 
lumen Camp, made him alter che Reſolution. he had taken, of attacking the Conſul & O M E 
But fo in fact it was, that he ſhut himſelf up in his Entrenchments, CAYSS 
ind tarried for the Arrival of the Confederate Troops, which che Tarentini had pro- 
miſe him. However, he covered his Dilatorineſs with a ſpecious Pretence, ſaying 
ſ Romans are making War in an Enemy's Country, and will ſoon; be diſtreſſe 


ters were ordered by the Conſul. The Quæſtor had 
a Centinel to attend at his Quarters, ; and the ſame 
Honour was paid to thoſe; who were ſent from 
Rome to be of the General's Council. 

The Entrenchments of the Camp were guarded 
by the Velites, or light-armed Troops. Ten 9 
them were poſted at each Gate, and 2 others 
them took the Rounds. © Thoſe. who mounted the 
Guard, came to | the}. Quarters of the Tribune 
upon Duty; and he. gave them little Tablets, 
which, had each a different Mark, A Horſe- 
man, with a Witneſs attending him, was order- 
ed to .obſerve, if the Centinels did their Duty 
in the Night; and in that caſe, he took away the 
Tablet each Soldier had, and brought them all to 
the Tribune, except thoſe which belonged to any 
Soldiers, who had left their Poſts, or fallen Aſleep. 
Theſe he accuſed before the Tribune, who con- 


demned the Guilty, to be haſtinadoed; a Puniſhment 


which was inflicted with the utmoſt Rigour, The 
Tribune, at the Head of the Legion, gave the Per- 
ſon condemned a gentle Stroke, with a Wand; 
and then the Soldier, of the Legion fell upon the 
Wretch, with Sticks and Stones, and beat him fo, 
that he often died under their Hands; or if he ſur- 
vived it, he was accounted infamous, and could 
neyer return into his native Country again. Nay 
even his Relations and Friends would not receive 
him into their Houſes: This would have been 
bringing a Difgrace upon themſelves by their good 
Nature, for they would have ſhared his Infamy. By the 
rigorous Execution of theſe ſevere Laws, good 
Order and gong Diſcipline were kept up in the 
Camp, and the Armies. That there might be no 
Interruption of Watch, the Centinels had Notice to 
relieve one another by Sound of Trumpet ; and every 
one was puniſhed, who did not immediately repair 


to his Poll. £75 | i | 
Number and Situation. of the Gates, 


As to the Nu 
that were generally made to the Romas Camps, 


Polybius ſays nothing of it; and the Moderns have 


had recourſe to Conjectures, to fupply what is 
wanting in the Hiſtorian. Some ſay the Gates 
were three, the Prætorian, the Queſtorian, and the 
Decaman : The firſt to the left, the ſecond to the 
right, and the third, at the Head of the Camp, over 
againſt the Prætorium. Others reckon four, The 
Frætorian, The Quintan, The Principal, and The 
Decuman Gate. The firſt before the Pfætorium, 
and over againſt it; the ſecond, on the right; the 
third on the left; and the fourth, behind the Præ- 
tonium. And Livy allo ſays there were four, in 
the tenth Book of the fourth Decad, viz. The Ex- 
traordinary Gate, the two Prixcipal Gates, and the 
Quæſtarian. But he mentions neither the Prezoriax 
nor the Decuman Gate; though he (tilt confines the 
Number to four. Which makes it ſomewhat pro- 
bable, that he by the E xiraordinary, Gate means 
the Frætorian; becauſe the extraordinary Troops 
were quartered by it. And it is likely, that the 


„e he ſpeaks of, is the ſame with the 


Decaman. It had this latter Name, either becauſe 
the . neareſt Quarters to it, were thoſe which Were 
afligned to the zexth Diviſion of the Legionary 
or becauſe, it was the largeft Gate of the 
four. It is not to be doubted, but that the Names 
and Poſitions of theſe Gates were changed, accord- 


ing to the different Forms, and Situations of tlie 


Roman ee not to be. imagined, * 
5 | 


P. VaLtRIUsS 


? Tis, Corun- 
d for cams, Con- 


Nennt fools. 


442 


Year of want of Proviſions.” And in the mean time he lined che River with his Troop, , 


ROME 
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Cala 


P. Vattezivs moſt 
Lavinus, 
Tm. Corxun- 
cantus, Con- 
ſuls. 


pe ſhall often find it 


middle of the Camp, 


ced in the middle of the two Armies. 
certain, theſe two Camps muſt have been both in- 


And thus Lurreti ; b 
.... Tnde-Boves Lucas thrrito corpore tetrot. 
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prevent the Enerny's | 
and Dees of the Conſul, whoſe 
ed 


would ſhew them in due time. Th 
creaſed the Eſteem Pyrrhus already had 
Reaſons to haſten a 


reſt of Rome, to give Battel, before Pyrrhus had received the Reinforcements 


g it, and continually ſent out Spies to diſcover the 
the Admiration of the King, was the Nobleneſs 


covered in his Conduct. Some of Pyrrhu 
the Roman Entrenchments, the "Conſul 


ttel, which his Enemy had to po 


M ' 

ire > But whe 
f R Spirit, which he di. 
S's Spies having been taken patrolling ou 


and Intrepidity 


gave himſelf the Trouble of leading the 

rata, a all his Camp, and ſhewing them his Army, and when he had done for 

them back to the King, telling them, that he had many other Troops, whic 

This org Conduct, worthy of Greece itſelf, in. 
0 


which he 


r the Romans; whoſe General had the fame 
ſtpone it. 


It was the Ine. 
he er 


% 


pected; and Levinus therefore made it his Buſineſs, to find means to bring him» 


an En 


nt. 


Pyrrhus has 
putation of the 


omans, 


not ſuffer our ſelves to be decerved by them. 
4 Superiority 


over the moſt monſtrous Beaſts. We often fear what 
enced, and after the Trial, laugh at our cauſeleſs Apprehenſions. Don't let the jun 
Name of 73 Elephants difturb you. The Victor) is certain. This ſaid, Lævinus marchel 


the Romans confined themſelves ſo ſtrictly to the 
ſquare, or — Figure, as never to pitch a Camp 
in any other. The General had regard in this, to 
the preſent Circumſtances of Things, the Situation 
of the Ground, and the Number of his Troops. 
Hence the ſeeming Contradictions of the Hiſtori- 
ans, who ſometimes place the Prætoriam in the 
| metimes at one end, and 
ſometimes at the other. Nor are they better a- 
greed, as to the Situation of the Qzeſtor's Tent. 
But nevertheleſs it is certain, that the four Gates 
beforementioned, were placed in the four ſides of 
the Camp; and that the Decuman, Prætorian, and 
two Principal Gates, were generally ſo placed as 
they are repreſented in the Plate. As for the Dxin- 
— it #1 50 where to be 12 0 wy but 25 a Paſ- 
ſage of ZFe/txs, where we r orta Quintana, 
inflead of Via, or Pars 
Laziut have followed the Text too ſervilely. What 
we have hitherto ſaid, may eaſily be reconciled with 
Polybins's Account, only making Allowance, for 


the different Proportions. He ſays, that the Conſuls bega 
ſometimes pitched their Camps ſo near one another, 


that the Praczoriam, and Quæſtors Tents were pla- 


cluded within one Entrenchment ; otherwiſe the 
General and his Officers had been expoſed to the 


Mercy of the Enemy, as may eaſily be ſeen in the 

We ſhall have Occafion to treat more par- 
ticularly of the Order, Diſtinction, and Polity, the 
Romans obſerved, in their — — a 


Plate. 


Authors differ ſo much about theſe Particulars; that 
or ptefer ſome to others. 
73 The Komans had never 


they called them Boves Lace. Thus Ennins, in 
Varro, B. 6. de Ling. Lating᷑ĩ ĩ;!rꝗ9N 


Aigue locnſis Bovem Lacam pe 


Ly 


TOSS: £99 $51 
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wintana, Da Choſe and 


But it is Pliuy gives to the beginning of Pyrrhurs Wars, 


Rockas/Lac — 
Jun raſter, 2 Order. of the Conſulſhips. Thoſe ancient _ 
neceflary to reconcile then, 


betore ; and becauſe they ſaw them firſt-in La, 


do 


not to be found in the Faſti Capitolini. 
ter Authors would have been of great 9 gr 
us, if the Cyphers had not been altered, by 25 
ror or Negligence of the Copyiſts. 
ration is evident, eſpecially in c. 1. B. 
jus Hiſtory, We are there told, that 


24 
2 


He aſſembled his Troops before his Tent, and in order to ni- 
their Courage, and prevent their Fears, addreſſed himſelf to them thus. 
acquired among cowardly Nations, ought 

N has reached even the Reg ions from whence he 
more afraid of us, than we imagine. Nis Delays are an evident Proof of the jy 
Opinion he has of our Valour; and it is your Buſineſs to confirm him in thoſe Prnd. 
ces. - As if he did not think his Epirotæ ſufficient, he arms great, bulky, and un 
Animals againſt us, and brings them with him, to 


The 
not to mtimidate you. Th 1 


Came. Ho if 


ſtrike us with Terror. But 109 


Reaſon and Induſtry will always give My 
we have not exp. 


hi 


With regard to the Etymology of this Name, i 
_ two ancient Authors, one of whom he call 

aint Alias, and the other Virginins; and fi 
That the former derives Bos Lucas from the People 
of Libya, (a Libycis, Lxcas) becauſe Libya abound 
ed with Elephants ; and that the ſecond pretends 
that the Term, Bos Lucas alludes to the County ofthe 
Lacan, where the Roman Army was frightedthe firſ 
time they ſaw Pyrrbar's Elephants. Cardinal Bu 
romius honeſtly believed, according to his Ina, 
under the Year of Chriſt 58, That the Halia in- 
tended to fignify by the Words Bos Lxcas, the Oi, 
that is generally made the Symbol of the Evange 
liſt St. Lake. But it is nevertheleſs certain, that 
this Expreſſion was uſed ſeveral Ages. before, to 
fignify an Elephant only, and not an Or; 28 th 
celebrated Annaliſt, falſely ſuppoſed, perhaps upot 
the Credit of ſome incorred Memoirs. Pliny tt 
Nateraliſt ſays, B. 8. that Elephants were not 
known in Italy, till about the Year of Rome an, 
when the Wars between the Romans and Pyrbur 
an. Elephantos Italia primum vidit, Pyrrhi n. 
Zis bello, & Boves Lucas appellavit, in Lucan v 
fas, Anno Urbir condite, 472. But this Date which 


agrees neither with Caluifias's Calculation, nor Fir 

 Labbe's 8 The latter places Pyr. 
rbus's Entrance into Haly, in the Year 44; de 
former in the Vear 473. This Uncertainty and 
Iconſfitency,-in- Chronology, is owing to the Hi. 
in ſetting down the 


Hiſtorians, 'who have mentioned the Quarte!s 


tweet the Tarentini and the Romani, don't fir tl 


beginning of this War to any particular time. Nr 
they mention the Nam of the Conſal at 4 
s unfortunately, that the 1 

me lat- 
Service 10 


time ; and it 


10 of Ort 
the Tarer 
zini_plunidered the Roman Fleet, in 4743 d , 


e 
RP 
1 F \ 


. RE - 


his Troops to the Banks of the Siris, and drew up his Army in Battalia there, re- Year of. 
glving, if poſſible, to force the Enemy to fight. To this end, he ordered his Ca- RO M E 
ralry to file off, by the fide of the River, and march a great Way about, in order CA 
find 2 Paſſage over it, at ſome Place, which was not defended. Accordingly, the P. Vatzzvs] 
Roman Squadrons paſſed the River, without . ag nt and came and fell upon Loved — 
ſome. Battalions, which Pyrrhus had poſted on the Banks of it. And whilſt they cane, Con- 
were fighting on the oppoſite fide, Levinus made all haſte to paſs the River with ful. . 
al his Troops, doubtleſs on Bridges which he had Part for that Purpoſe. Whilſt om i | 
they were paſſing, Pyrrhus heard the Sound of a Battel; fled to the Place where the Sound . | 
ofthe Arms called him; and his Cavalry, with his Elephants, followed him. He 3 

o have made an eaſy Conqueſt of the C onſular Army, when diſordered with the 

Difficulties of paſſing the River, and climbing up the ſteep Banks, which ſurrounded 

it. And he would perhaps have found the Roman Infantry in Confuſion, had not 

Levinus's Cavalry covered them, and ſtood their Ground, between the Legions and 

the Epirotæ. But the Cavalry engaged there, and gave the Roman Infantry time to 

form themſelves. On the other hand, Pyrrhus drew up his Men, as as they 

came from the Camp ; and returning to the Battel, performed wonderful Feats of 

Valour. He was known by the Richneſs of his Dreſs, and of his Arms; but more, 

by his Courage and Preſence of Mind. He fought like a Soldier, and directed every 

thing like a great General, at the ſame time. When the Action grew warm, he 

minded nothing bur fighting ; then grew cool all on a ſudden, and gave his Orders, 

with great Compoſure. He was always Maſter of himſelf, and with an Air of Con- 

fidence in his Countenance, not to be. deſcribed, ſeemed te make both acting and 
commanding, but a Diverſion. In one Word, Pyrrhus appeared to the Romans, in 

this firſt Action, to deſerve all the Reputation he had acquired; and his Valour rai- 

kd their Emulation. Among the reſt, one of the Tarentini who commanded a Body 

of his Countrymen, ſeemed to be deſperately bent againſt Pyrrhus himſelf. He fol- 

lowed him wherever he went, and regulated his Motions by the King's, in order to 

come up with him and engage him. Leonatus the Epirot perceived this, and informed 

the King of it; who anſwered, We cannot reſiſt our Fate; but no Man ſhall attack me 

u Day with Impunity. This ſaid, Oplacus (which was the Officer's Name) immedi- 

atly: came up to him, and run the King's Horſe through with his Lance. Leo- 

natus, in his Turn, ſtabbed Horſe with a Javelin, and both the King and 

Roman Officer fell. But Oplacus was immediately covered with Wounds, and left 

dead upon the Place; whilſt Pyrrhus was ſoon taken up by his Troops, and re- 
mounted. a . e 

| Trex, this Battel between the Cavalry only, brought on a general Action. Pyr- 

rhus haſtened to his Infantry, to bring them to the Engagement; but took two Pre- 

cautions, before he begun it. He firſt ſhewed himſelf to his Army, who thought 


this Robbery gave Birth to the War the Republick in the ſecond Year of the War with Tarentum, 
lad with them and Pyrrbus. Nor does Extropins Nay Pliny himſelf declares for this Opinion, B. 8. 
inform us better, when he fixes the Rupture with c. 6. where he ſays, that Elephants were firſt ſeen 
the Tarentini, to the time that the Gauls were de- in Italy, in the War the Romans had with * 
feared by the Conſul Cornelius Dolabella. Never- in the Year 472. The War with Tarentum had there- 
thelefs, he ſeems to agree with Zonaras, who tells fore preceded that with Pyrrbas, at leaſt one Year. 
vs, that the Tarentin then entered into a League In order to reconcile the Hiſtorians, it muſt be ſaid, 
with the Gaulle, Hetruriant, and other Enemies of That the Roman Fleet was plundered by the a“ 
the Romans. Aulus Gellins, B. 17. fixes the War rentini, about the Year of Rome 470: That the 
with Pyrrbus to the Year 470; which agrees with next Year, the Roman Ambaſladors were inſulted 
Entroptns, if we ſuppoſe, that by the War with at Tarentum: That in the Year 472, Lucius /Emi- 
Tarentum, and that with Pyrrbus, they meant the iu, the Conſul had the Command of the Roman 


* 2 


K r _ww&= 89Þaa-s 


lime thing. And Pliny ſeems to be of the ſame 
Opinion, when he ſays, after Cornelius Nepos, that 
the Houſes in Rome were covered with hingles, 
til the Year 30; when the Republick was at War 


bali 'Copitolins, date Facts a Year earlier, than 
Pliny does ; it is certain, the Tarentini declared 
War againſt Rome, before they had recourſe to 
| Pyrrbas. And rule pn we cannot confound 
| the beginning of the Romas War with Tarentam, 
ind of that wich Pyrrbar; without deſtroying the 
Order” of the Conſular Years. Beſides, we have 
4 aJanies's Authority for” us. He ſays, in his A- 
ks, that Pyrrbus tranſported his Army into ah 


2 


with the King of Epirut. But beſides, that the 
Romans near Heraclea, on the Ban 


Lacania. 


Army, which acted againſt the Tarentini; and con- 


ſequently, That Pyrrbus begun his War in Laly, 
in the Year 473. | 3 

74 We cannot help obſerving Flores's Miſtake, 
here. He ſays, that the King of 2 fought the 


a River in Campania. Apad Heracleam, & Cam- 


anie Flavinm Lirim, Levino Conſule prima pagus. 
* 6.8. It is certain, as Salmatms has'very Fell | 


obſerved, in his Notes on this Author, That He- 
raclea was not in Campania; and That Florus con- 
founded the Liris, with the Siris; © The former 
was in the Country of the Volſei; the latter in 


+ 


s of the Leris, 


* * 
hi ne 
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Year-of him killed; and then that he might not be ſo well known by the Enemy, changed 
ROE his Habit and Helmet, with Meg acles. Thus diſguiſed he marched towards the Na. 
AAA who came to meet him. Lævinus did not indeed ſhine like Fyrrhuts but be 

| — was x Geiieral of — — — He led up his 

nen ETegion againſt the Phalanx of Epirotæ. The Onſet was vigorous, and the Vid. 
—ů— tor warmly diſputed. The Romans gave Way to their Enemies ſeven times; far 
ful. -- agroft ſaw the Eprirotze turn their Backs. Yet till the Generals rallied them, and 
brought chem again to the Charge. r who was in Pyrrhus's Dreſs and 

Helmet, was in all Places, and very well ſupported the Character he had aflumeg: 

But his Diſguiſe proved fatal to him. Some brave Nomam taking him for the 

King, made it their chief Buſimeſs to watch his Motions, and waited an Opportu. 

nity to engage him; and at length he fell by che Hands of a: Roman Knight, named 

Dexter, who ſtruck him dead at one Blow, The Knight immediately ſtripped him 

5 of: his Helmet and Arms, which ha carried in Triumph to the Conſul; and this odd 
L Adventure, hat like to have loſt Pyrrhus the Bartel. | The Romans ſhewed the Fy, 
rotæ the Spoils:of their King, which was enough to difcourage them. They wen 

already thinking of a Retreat, when Pyrrhus appeared, in the firſt Files of the 

Phalanx. He ran through all che Lines bare- headed, and put a Stop to the Fright 

of his Fru p The ſight of their King, revived: their Hopes of Victory; and they 
fobghr with more Reſolurion than ever. 'Nevertheleſs; the Advantage ſeemed to be 

pretty equal un both ſides, when Lævuinus thought fit to order his Horſe to advance 

They had begun the Battel, and were to end it. Whilſt the Roman Infantry only 

engaged, the Raman Squadrons did not continue poſted in the ewo Wings, as uſual. 

Lævinas Had ordered them to conceal themſelves under Cover; and upon the firſt 

Signal, come and fall upon che Enemy in the Rear. This was the only imprudent 

Step that dan be laid to the Cynſuls Charge. Bur how could he imagine, that the 

Elephants, . whoſe Uſe. and Qualities he did not underſtand, would put his Horſe to 

$-lnus, e. 21. As ſoon as the Roman Cavalry: 1 7 Pyrrbus ordered his Elephants to ad- 
vance, which he had reſerved for his laſt Reſource. \ The huge Creatures moved for- 

ward againſt the Roman Squadrons, and ſheltered. the Epirot Army with their gret 

Bodies. They carried Towers on their Backs, which were full of Bow-men; rey 

of thefe Creatures, well diſciplined; made a large Front; and the Sight was ina 

prefſibly terrifying. ' Jr muſt be owned, that the ſight of theſe terrible Monſter, 

which they had never before ſeen, chilled the Bravery - of the: Romans. And what 

was {till worſe, the Horſes could not bear the Smell of them, and were frighted vi 

their ſtrange Noiſes. ' They took Head, threw: their Riders, ran away full Stretch, 

and carried ſome of their Riders to a great Diſtance. The Archers wounded foms 

of the fugitive Nomaus with their Darts, from the Towers, which theſe Beaſts cu 

ried: — others were trodden to pieces under their Feet. Yer ſtill Lævinuss on 

try made a pretty good Appearance, and the Legionaries kept their Ranks. Tila 

length, Pyrrhus, N d 15 break them, marched a Body of Hueſſalun Horſe again 

them, which was his laſt Stroke, and it was deciſive. The Nomans gave Way, alt 

retired in Diſorder: And their Defeat had been entire, had not Pyrrbus reftraindl 

the Ardour of his Troops. It was his Maxim not to puſh Enemies ro Extremity; 

| knowing that they often find Remedies in a Rout, which do the Conquerors ga 

Euirepius Miſchief. - Beſides, an Accident which imervened, checked the Epirote. A Run 
B. 2. and Oro. Soldier, named Mimutiut, wounded one of their Elephants, and cut off his Trunk 
fers I. . c with his Sword. The furious Beaſt, made a great roaring, and running about, W 
* 5 5 his Guide, cauſed a great Diſorder in the Epirot Army. This unforekdl 

dent favoured the Retreat of the Roman, and gave them time to repaſs the N 

ver, in order to take Refuge in Apulia. A City, whoſe Name the Hiſtorians have 

given us, opened its Gates, and afforded them a Retreat. It is not exactly know 

what the Nember of the Dead was on either fide ; the Hiſtorians giving us ven d 

ferent Computations. _ But it ſeems moſt probable, 75. chat tlie Romans loſt 14% 

Men, upon the Spot; and Fyrrbus little eld than 13000. It muſt be granted, that 
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onour of the Day was ** gained by the brave King of Epirus. He was Ma- Year of 
ter of the Field of Battel, and had the Pleaſure ro ſee the Romans fly before him. * O M E 
hut after all, his Victory coſt him dear. He had the Mortification to find that a 
Number of his beſt Friends, and beſt Troops, were loft in the Bartel; and he P. Varzzws 
3 diſſemble it. He was heard to ſay, after the Action was over, That he was * 3 
wh Conquer or, and conquer ed. Why conquer ed, replied his Soldiers ? Becau E, ſaid CANIUS, Con- 
te, if 1 gain 75 ſuch another Victory, I muſe return to Epirus, almoſt alone. mo. 1 
1 therefore, when he came to hang up the Spoils he had taken from the Enemy, rs? oy 7 
the Temple of Jupiter at Tarentum, he ordered this memorable Inſcription to be Ot B. 4. 
at upon them, in Verſe: Great God! I have conquered an unconquerable People, but © © 
| wiſhed as they are, I acknowledge they are Vittors ! Indeed, the Romans had an 
Ahnuſtible Fund of Soldiers in their City, and among their Allies, wherewith to 
repair their Loſſes; but Pyrrhus was far from Epirus, and the Tranſportation of 
ſroops over Seas, is always difficult. | GR 
HowBYER, the Epirot underſtood the Art of War too well, not to make Adyan- Zutrepins and 
age of his Victory. His firſt Care was to bury the Dead, with which the Plain * 
as covered: And he made no Difference in the Funeral Honours he paid his own 
Men, and thoſe he gave the Romans. Inſpecting the Bodies of the latter, he 
bund, That none of them had received any diſhonourable Wounds : That they all 
u in the Poſts aſſigned them: That they {till held their Swords in their Hands, 
though they were dead ; and That Fury was painted upon their Faces. And then 
te uttered thoſe famous Words: O that Pyrrhus had Romans for his Soldiers; or the 
Romans Pyrrhus for their Leader ! Together we ſhauld ſubdue the whole World. This 
great General had taken the Roman Camp, and made about 1800 Priſoners of War. 
He pared no Motive to engage chem to ſerve in his Troops; but gave them no ill 
Treatment for. their Refuſal. He eſteemed them for their Conſtancy, and leſſened Pio. pd 
e Hardſhips of their Captivity, as much as he could. But at the ſame time, he —_— 
woke into all the Countries in Alliance with the Romans, like a Torrent. Many 
ities furrendered to the Conqueror, and thẽ Dominion of the Romans tottered, after 
i fingle Defeat. The Lak of the Republick were pillaged, and the Epirot made 
Iicurſions even into the Neighbourhood of Rome. | 
J. XVI. Le A VINUS, on the other hand, did not tarry long in Apulia. The OH F. 4. 
ger of Heaven ſeemed to purſue him, even to the Place of his Retreat. A Com- * 
of Soldiers went out to forrage, and were ſuddenly overtaken by a violent Storm 
if Thunder and Lightning. Four and thirty of them were killed upon the Spot, 
nd two and twenty left half dead. Many of the Horſes likewiſe were ſtruck dead 
ih the Lightning; and the greateſt part of them were diſperſed, or carried away. 
* all theſe ſeeming Signs of the Anger of the Gods, againſt this wiſe 
neral, made no Alteration in the Romans with Regard to him, as ſuperſtitious as 
bey were. might have recalled him, or obliged: him to nominate a Dictator. 
ut the Republick knew how to do him Juſtice, and make a Difference between Ge- 
els, conquered through their own Faults, and one whom unexpected Acci- eee of 
Ents had forced to ſubmit to the Fortune of War. Lævinus was pitied at Rome; 
bd his Loſſes were repaired with new Levies. The Senate had no Repard to the 
rraſm of the wiſe Fabricius, That the King of Epirus had conquered Lævinus; but 
 Epirotz had not conquered the Romans. This ſeemed to be demanding a new Ge- 
tral; hut the Republick would not caſt a Blemiſh' upon a brave Man, for no other 
ſalon, but becauſe he had been unſucceſsful.” And indeed Levinus plainly ſhewed, 
ring the reſt of the Campaign, that true Merit can furniſh Expedients in Diftreſs. 
de Conſul took great Care to:dreſs his Wounded, aſſembled his ſcattered Troops in a 
amp, and as ſoon as he had received the Reinforcement of two Legions, which were ſent 
m from Rowe, he began to move. His Deſign was to, ſtop 5 


d follow cloſe after him wherever he went; to harraſs, fight, and conquer him in 
® Turn; of at leaſt to force him to leave the Centre of Nah, and retire. to Taren- 


PIRRH D'S was poſted in Cangani, and bl bis Troops at the R "i 
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Year of near Heraclea, he received: che 8 he had 0 . expected Ho his Al. £4 
ROM EE lies; and which had born no part in the Battel he had gained, In ſhort, the: Hanni 5 
— Luca, and Meſſ ſſapians joined him. They had perhaps e their Depariun: * 
P. Val Rs till after Pyrrhu 5's firſt Hao, a8 thinking that. they might th en enter into Engage. e fit 
SOR 7 ments with 1 with the more Safety. The Kin el them e 555 15 
caxivs, Con- flight manner in which he reproached them for their Delays, plainly ſhewed then 6; 
fuls che ſecret Pleaſure he had, that he had conquered without them, He even giye fh e 
Peer 2 7 New-comers their Share of che Spoils he had taken from the Enemy. This en- en 

gaging and polite Behaviour of Pyrrhus, was partly the Effect of his ee mW WY. 

ſition and Education, and 7 ly, flowed from an Ambition, conducted b y Prudence 7515 

F Deſign was to gain their Hearts, in order to conquer their Country, His immedarli 1 

view was to take Naples and Capna, before he beſieged Rome. But L#vinus's ſudden Blox 
Appearance ſomewhar diſconcerted his Meaſures. | Toft as he was ready to make hin Wl be 

ſelf Maſter of Capua, that General preven ted him. Lævinus marched thither, left We 

Zen. B. 8. c. 4. ſome T in it, and thereby guarded it againſt a Siege. From thence Prin 
turned to Naples; but the Neapolit ans were upon their Guard; and the Nearneſz of 0 

the Roman Army, kept up their Courage. Then Hyrrhus marched away, all oa k 

ſudden, towards Rome; by 77 The Latin ay. He took Fre elle, a8 he paſſed; aud beate 

keeping along by the Borders of 75\Anagnia, he marched through the County d joinec 

Fires B. 8. the Hernici, and came and fate down before Præneſte, a Hate City, guarded by, mph 
flouriſhing Vouth. There, from the Top of a Mountain, P Pi rhus had a fight i mint 

Rome; and as he was very near it, he in his march drove a Cloud of. Duſt to dh. tinph 

Capital, which was all Fu — m he did. it. Indeed, upon barely ſeeing Nome, y . 

rhus deſpaired of taking ul Coruntanius had then jalk ps fled the Th 8 


after having ſubdued Ferse 200 orced it into an Alliance with 1 and l 
came to meet the Epirot, whilſt Lævinus followed theni in the Rear. Being theelf 
fore deprived of all Hopes of bringing the Hetrurians into his Intereſt, and being i 
veſted by two Conſular Armies, the King had nothing to do, hut to return into ( 
pania; and how great muſt his Surpriſe have been to find Læuinun there, with a nn 
numerous Army, chan that which he had vanquiſhed, on the Banks of the $ 
Zeneras and He cried out, I was born under the ſame Conſtellation as Hercules. I here have 0 
an. with an Hydra, whoſe Heads grow up. again, as faſt. as ] cut them off... This Pi 
"- at the ſight of the Roman Army, which the. Confyl had ——— | ri? Hong 
to try the Fare of another Battel; which the King, on F part, wr e 
All Things were ready, and the Armies drawn up, and waiting only. for the d pral 
Zon. B. 8. c. 4. when Hyrrbus, to ſtrike Terror into the Nomun egions. "ordered his Soldiers..cobel 
their Bucklers with their Lances, and the Condluctors of his Elephants be Nt 
cry out. But this Noiſe of the Epirotæ was returned wath-ſo terrible and 
a Shout; by the Ramus, that Pyrr huis himſelf was affrighted at it. 
much Alacrity on the part of the Vanquiſhed, too ſure a eee Va 
chem and being an excellent Judge of the proper Seaſons, for Action, FH ui a 
© adviſeable' to give Battel. He pretended, Thar the Auguries, were 7 
and That it Was dangerous, to undertake any Thing, againſt the Will of. che G 
In all Probability, Pyribus then loſt all Hot of ſubduing the Romans : che 
as ĩt will; he now made no farther Attempts, but put an end tõ the Campaign, u 
returned to Taremtum. As for Levinus, he did not perſiſt in forcing che King 401 0 
him Battel; it was enough for hitn; That he had. (Grace offered wo" 
which he might have been neceſſarily obliged to dea A ee | 
2>PXRRHUS-was no fooncr-arrived at Tarhmum, but L. nd 6 unſan 
returned to Rome. The ill Succeſs Lauinus had had ini ti Battel of £ 
N not ſuffer the People and Senate to decree bim 4 eee dom the 
199182 wd ni ere gf nes 2 2 e ed ad, 
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unjuſt to him; as to treat him like a contem} Mible Officer. As for Coruncanins, he Year of 
entered Nome 79 in Triumph, on The Calends o f February. How great muſt have ROME 
deen the Satisfaction of the Romans, to have Eh fo noble a Victory to reward, in (RY 
{ch perillous Times]! That of Coruncanius was an important, and a complete one; P. Vyrzaws 
115 ne may be Bid to have been deciſive. The greateſt Nation in Jtaly, choſe 1 
formidable Hetrurians who had declared themſelves Rivals to the Romans; from the canis, Con- 
very Foundation of heir” City, had at laſt ſubmitted. They had abſolutely gi- + 
vet themſelves to the Romani, at a time when moſt of their Allies were inclined 
\ deſert "them. © This is a memorable Event, which the Hiſtorians paſs lightly 
cer; but we have an unanſwerable Proof of the Surrendry of Hetruria; which is 
the Oblivion into Which the Hetrurians ſunk, after Corunc anius had given them this 
Bow. Nothing more is hid of their Wars with Rome, in a national Capacity; 
hen they were once ſubdued, they very ſeldom ſwerved from their Fidelity. Ano- 
ther Triumph alſo, gave Rome great Joy, and; in ſome meaſure, repaired her Loſſes. 
Enilius, furnamed Barbula, a Proconſul, had reduced the 80 Salentini; a People 
of! Meſſapia, in Alliance with the Tarentini, with the ſame Army, he had ſucceſsfully 
kd againſt the Sauinites and Tarentini, in his Conſulſhip, the Year before. He had 
— the Hulentini, and prevented their going over to Pyrrhus, and the Romans Tal. Triun. 
po the Exploits of both Years together, to reward him for them, with one 51 Tri- Y. 

Or perhaps, it was the Policy of Rome, to let all Traly ſee that ſhe had 

monine her Ground; and that her Generals had, in ſevcra] NES, merited 'Tri- 
phs; Jack the Arrival of the Epirote. | | | 

25 IL-PTRRHUS, continuing quiet at Taxentum, bad time to reflect on the 

Valour and Conduct of the Romans; and theſe doubtleſs made him ſenſible, that the 
Wer in Which he Was embarked might end in his Ruin or Diſgrace. He, from chat time, 
ns deſirous of finiſhing it; but in an honourable. manner: And it was therefore ve 
ny News to him, that the Romans had determined in their Senate, to ſend an 
Worb le Embaſſy to him. The Con ” pf Fathers had at laſt reſolved, though not 
wut ſome Pie to demand of Fyrrbus the Priſoners he had taken, in the 

dur Thie greateſt, part, of them were Roman K nig bie, Men of Diſtinction in the 
epublick ; 3 W che the Motive which induced the Senate to take this Step, was, that 
th i brave Men had begun the: Battel like Heroes, and when they were ready to 
an end to it, to che Honour of Rome, ſtrange Animals had affrighted their 
ha 80 that theſe valiant Men were. unfortunate, but not Fi ES _ Beſides, 
be == ris 13 pls to b 2 bur to King 9 from I 
Tie 1 expe 


to be * br Golem L nation. with ih © Pleaſure. . ; As he loved to 

a and our Imag inations readily incline us to believe what we wiſh, 
it for granted, 5 the Firs 4 of this Deputation was to deſire a 1 and 
Ke of, . He e have; Porn; Tg beyond: Malie, e have ſeen, 3. 
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p perpernal Peace with me. I cannot be ſatisfied to continue at Enmity with a People Year of 
whom Jeſteem. I know that you Republicans are brought up with a Hatred to Kings. RO M E 
But if the bad Conduct of ſome Princes have Soo you a diſlike to Monarchy; yet at | 
ave ſo much Moderation, as not to extend your Hatred to all Monarchs. They F. Vauzzws 
ire not all ſo perfidious, as to have no Regard to the Faith of Treaties; or ſo blindly de. 53080 .. 
voted to their Intereſt, as to forego all Regard to Honour. and Honeſty for the ſake of a caxws, Con- 
ſent Advantage. Indeed T frankly own to you, I have a farther Deſign upon you, ls 4 
which is, when a Peace is once concluded, to prevail on you, 10 go with me to Epirus. Ban 
fu ſhall there bZ my firſt Miniſter, and ſhare my Riches with me, and the Command of 
m Armies. What greater Happineſs can a King deſire, than to be fure that he has 
fund a wiſe Mmiſter, who is at the = time a ſmcere and generous Friend ! 
Tavs ſpake the Epirot; whom Fabricius heard without interrupting him, and then 2:ra-. B. 8. 
replied thus. M hat, Pyrrhus, do you eſteem my Virtue, and yet think your ſelf able to 
rut it? If T am ſo great a Philoſopher as you ſuppoſe, can I accept of your Preſents ? 
Or þ I were baſe enough to accept them, could I then deſerve them? Jou 75 y you have 
wthing in view, but a Peace: and herein I commend your Wiſdom. And if your Pro- 
wals be at all advantageous to us, I promiſe you my Intereſt and Protection, to get them 
arepted. But why do you caſt it as a Reproach on my Republick, that I am ſuffered 
#0 continue poor? Rome knows that it is what I like, and what I chuſe. T enjoy more 
Happineſs in cultivating my little Patrimony with my own Hands, than Pyrrhus does 
mthe miaſt of all his Treaſures. My Frugality, and the Moderation of my Deſires, 
make my Wants fewer than yours. A little Nook of Land 105 ficient, both to ſupport 
md ſatesfy me. Whilſe all Epirus is not enough to content Pyrrhus. Tour boundleſs 
Dejres Fill you with endleſs Diſquietudes; I enjoy the moſt perfect Tranquility, in the 
maneſt Circumſtances. Ambition makes you always poor; and Poverty ſelf makes me Dion. Hal. in 
nd. My Apperite is quickened by the Frugality of my Table. But what am I ſaying ? Es«tionibus. 
Whit an abundant Amends has Rome made me, for my Neglect of Wealth and Plenty ? 
Wi has ſhe loaded me with Honours, even to Profuſeneſs, Conſulſhips, Embaſſies, im- 
want 1 and the Command of Armies? I am well heard in the Senate; 
um Advice is taken. I am honoured in the City, and am every where mentioned, as 
Patterns for Modeſty and Temperance. In publick Employments, I have enough to 
wort my Character and Dignity; not indeed out of my own private Purſe, but out 
[ile publick Treaſury. Our Laws are not like yours. With you; no Riches, no Ho- 
pre, M ith us; Wealth is very rarely a Step to great Dignities. Being therefore, as a 
mute Man, content. with the little I poſſeſs; bas having the Bounties of the State, to 
yt me in publick Stations, have I any Reaſon to complain? The Gods have frequently 
Wi in my Power to become rich. I have taken Cities, won Battels, laid Countries 
We, aud talen Spoils from the Enemy: and have given all the Advantages of theſe 
e to the Republick. have paid no leſs than four hundred Talents into the Trea- - 
h, which were the Fruits of my own Labours and Victories. And can I after this 
Wit any difficult Matter to refuſe your Preſents ? Shall I put my ſelf under Engage. 
Ws to hon, which common; Gratitude will oblige me to per form? If my Probity did 
rain my. Avarice, yet at leaſt, the Fear of our Cenſors would deter me from in- 
Wing i homes never ſuffers her Subjects to enter into Engagements with her Ent- 
„ 7 I ak r N 
TRR 4 U il preſſed the Roman, and offered him a fourth part of his Do- 
Mons; but he anſwered, Tau dont conſider, Sir, what you offer. Should I ſhare your 
Wn with you, my Sincerity would never ſuffer you to be at reſt, even upon your 
We; and the Severity f m Manners, would make my Court more numerous than 
| af 3 who is revered and loved by the People, often gives the Sovereign 
f/ ²˙ Ä LCA oa YA PI-£15- 
CIR RHUS was ſurprized at this firſt Conference, but not wholly diſcouraged. 
kinvited. Fabricius to a ſecond Interview, Oe px Day, a0 then changed his Con- 
He had at firſt endeayoured to tempt him with Promiſes; and now. tried. to 
Widate him with bis Threatnings. And in order to know Whether he was ſuſcep- 
Ref Fear, he made uſe of this Stratagem to frighten hun. The Hall where they 


vas ſo contriyed, that an Elephanc was placed in one part of it, behind a Cur- 


+ 4 7 


Which hid bim. Fabricius bad never Teen one; aid. as the King was taking a 
or two in the Hall with him, when. the Roman. came within the Elephant's 
v the Curtain was drawn all on a ſudden. \, The Elepbine was at the ſame time 


Tis. Cokux- aſtoniſhed at his immoveable Conſtancy, and obliged Fabricius to ſtay, and fit down 


canrus, Con- 
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Year. of made to cry out very loud, and the monſtrous Beaſt laid his Trunk On Fabriciue 
ROME Head. But the Roman calmly faid, without any Concern; Does the Great King, 3 
dall not flagger me Tefterday with his Preſents, think to frighten me to Day, with, , h 
P.Vaizzws Cry of @ Bea? And the intrepid Philoſopher continued his Diſcourſe, Without 


to take any Notice of the frightful Object before him. Pyrrhy; Was 


at his Table with him. The Converſation turned upon ſerious Subjects, Particularly 
the Epicurean Philoſophy ; and then it. was that Fabricius gave the King the Anſpyer 
beforementioned: O that Pyrrhus, had placed his Happineſs in the boaſted ©: Indolenc 
of Epicurus, both for Rome's ſake, and his own! _ | | 
g. XIX. Every thing that Hyrbus heard and faw of the Romans, inereaſed hi 
Earneſtneſs for Peace. And it muſt be granted, that the Republick then aboungey 
with Men, whoſe Virtue was ſuperior to that of the ſeven Sages, whom the Gyyy, 
had ſo much admired. There ſeemed to be an Emulation between the Great Men 
in Rome, who ſhould excel in Magnanimity, Diſintereſtedneſs, Conſtancy, Moder. 
on, and in ſhort, in all military and civil Virtues. But though Rivals in Wiſdom 
they lived in perfect Concord among one another; the Love of their Country, wy 
the common Tie which united all their Hearts. Curius, Fabricius, Coruncanins, an 
eEmilius Papus, were all intimate. So that Pyrrhus plainly ſaw, he could neith 
corrupt nor difunite theſe ſteady Men; and perhaps he thought it of little Cong 
quence to conquer them once or twice. At the long run, ſaid he, their Perſevermy 
will get the better of my Skill. And the Epirot even promiſed himſelf too much, j 
imagining, that he ſhould preſerve the Advantage he had over the Romans, in all hi 
future Battels. All theſe Einkderarins therefore made him reſolve to treat this j 
nerable Republick with Reſpect. He ſent for the three Ambaſſadors, releaſed to then 
two hundred Priſoners without Ranſom ; and to crown all, ſuffered the reſt of 


83 Epicarut founded all Morality on Pain and formably to the Laws of Wiſdom and Equiy. 
Pleaſure. He contended that the Avoidance of the his is the Subſtance of Torguatus's Reaſoninfitiat 
one, or Purſuit of the other, were the only Mo- in the firſt Book, De finibus Boworam & Malm 

tives of all human Actions. He made all the And though Cicero makes uſe of all the Subtlej 
Views of Men to terminate in theſe, as the Fonn- of Logick to confute him; yet Epicura:'s d lt 
dations of their Fe as For according to this remains unſhaken. | The Word Pleaſure, topah 
Philoſopher, the Abſence of Pain, is a part of the with the ill uſe Libertines made of a Princyl 
fummum bonum, or chief Good. It was natural which they did not underſtand, gave Offence to 
enough for an impious Man to reaſon thus, who good Men, _ eſpecially the Stoicks, who ny 
made the Soul to be a Compoſition of material Atoms, themſelves upon their Auſterities ; but neverthde 
and conſequently ranked it among mortal and periſh- the Doctrine, if rightly. underſtood, is not at allh 
able Subſtances. Cicero undertakes to prove the Falſ- by it. And Gaſſendi, and à later Author, hae 
hood of this Opinion, in his Dialogues Of Good and well explained it in our Days; that their Adre 
Evil. Terquatus, one of the Speakers, a zealous Epicu- ries have written as much in Frezch to nol 
rea#, is introduced to defend Epicurus's Doctrine; poſe, in endeavouring to confute- it, as Cicm 
and he affirms, That all Animals ardently. purſue in Latin. The Queſtion is not, as we hae( 


[ 


Pr 
th 


Pleaſure from the Moment they are boru; and ſerved above, Page 416. Note 24. What WA mot N 


That they avoid Pain, and all Objects that produce Cauſe of our Happineſs, but what is the Fom tec 
N with equal Earneſtneſs. Whence he infers, that it? Not what the Obje& is, which will wy ol 


ature her ſelf, without the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, happy but wherein the Eſſence. of true Hype with | 
phinly* teaches us, that Pleaſure is a Good, which we con ity ? And let Men reaſon as long 8 u Pape 
 ovght"to. ſeek to enjoy, and Pain an Evil, which pleaſe, it will ſtil] be evident, that we are only6b lafttution 
we ought to avoid. Senſes, continues he, as happy, as we taſte Pleaſure; and ſo far mile When 74 


plainly prove this, as they do, that Fire is hot, Snow as we ſuffer Pain. If you ask Epicurus, vi 
White, or Honey ſweet... There are indeed ſome the Cauſe. of the trueit Pleaſure ? he will aufn 
_ Eircumſtances*in' which a Man ought to renounce is Virtue: And in this, Zeno and the Stoids # 
| Pleaſure, and think it his Duty to put ſue a painful with him. And they are both in the right; 
and Hborious Life. But then bis Motive, even to with this Difference, That the Stoicks fl 
this; is the Pleaſtire which flows from it. Weſhun have confounded the Cauſe of Happineſi v 
Pleaſure, only on Account of the Pain it will pro- Eſſence; or to have ſought for its Cauſe, uf 
due; and we willingly. faffer Pain and Fatigues, than its Eſſence. Whereas Epicurus came l. 
for che Pleaſures which will reſult from them. A to the Point, by clearly diſtinguiſhing 7e f 
- wiſe Man's Rule, in the Cafe, is this; to reject Cauſe of Happineſs, which 15 Pleaſure and 
Artie Eujoyments, for the fake of greater; and to lence, or a Privation of Pain; from its Þ 
endute less acute Pains, in order to avoid thoſe and inſtrumental Canſes; the former of vil 
Which ate more intenſe and grievous. From all God, the latter Virtue. He made the Virtucz 
Which Torgaazar draws this Inference, That Vir- the Goods peculiar to Mankind, the i 
tue is the only defirable thing, "becauſe we cannot Cauſes of Happineſs, as all other Philoſopben 
| WE happily withoort it; and "That Vice,ovght to but he was guilty of notorious Impiety, 1 
de abhorred by Men, becauſe it is the Cauſe of the nying God to be the efficient Canſe of al 
_ greateſt Evil, that is, Pain. Fot, is he adds, Epi. ic was this part of his Syſtem, - which was 
ara, ' who 7 rteproached with making” Pl * ndeed upon too lax a Term, Pleaſure, which 
. the chief Good,” always” contended,” "That true wicked Men occaſion, to abuſe what wa 
inen is only” to be "found, in lying” con- " JuſtiBable in it. : 
„ EET, * r : - 5 Priſol 
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there, in 


$4 The Feaſt of the Saturnalia was inſtituted-in 
Honour of Saturn. This pretended God, of whom 
the Mythologiſts have told us fo many idle Tales, 


vu, it ſeems, driven out of his Kingdom by his 


don Jupiter, and came into Italy, where he found 
a fafe Retreat, in the Dominions of Janus Kin 
of the Azoregenes, This Prince was ſo charme 
ith the great Qualities he diſcovered in his Gueſt, 
that he ſhared his Government with him : And this 
Nation, which before was ſavage, was made more 
Intable, by Saruru's Adminiſtration. He aſſem- 
bled the Inhabitants of the Country, poliſhed their 
Manners, and leſſened their Barbarity, by wiſe 
ans, He taught them Agriculture, and all the 
ts which contribute to the Conveniencies of ſo- 
Life. He is ſaid to have been the Inventor of 
It Reap-Hook and Sythe, which are Symbols of 
a in ſome ancient Monuments, and particularly 
Lhe firſt Medal above. He reigned in Plenty, 
Mord, and Peace: And for this Reaſon, the 
ets call this happy time The Golden Age. Numa 
"i, according to ſome, firſt propoſed to re- 
e the Remembrance of it, in the Saturnalia : 
it moſt Writers agree, that this Feſtival was in- 
ted by Tullus Haſtilius, or at leaſt, that he ex- 
Wy vowed to do it, when he was engaged in a 
_ with the Sabines; as we have already ob- 
ſed, Page 93. of the firſt Volume. Livy fixes 
laſtitution of this Feſtival to the Year of Rome 
| — $, os and 8 Minn- 
were Corfuls. His Conſulibas (A. Sempronio 
Arco Minucio) dus Saturn dedicats, Satur- 
10 yg feſtus dies. And laſtly, others pre- 
That Tarpuim the Prond firſt formed the 
u of it; and That it was not put in Execution 
le time of Titus Lartiut. But Macrobins cat- 
ip the Origin of this Feſtival to Farzr; who 
ed Harurm, and in Gratitude for the Benefits 
received from him, paid him great Honours, 
naked him among the Gods. In order to per- 
it: the Remembrance of his Arrival in Latium 
U gave it the Name of Saturnia Tellus. He 
Oo Altar to him, and inſtituted à Feſtival to 
nour, which is called Samumalia. To which 
Lame Ca — — Janus at the ſame time 
lome Copper Mon 
the double Lead of al 


M which 
bid the fame 


their own Families. This Feaſt of Saturn, was annually ſolemnized in 


dals. 


lowed to be worn only by Freedmen. 


ſerve them at Table. Az 


 convivinm, fic ut ipſi 
Seneca ſpeaks of this Cuſtom, Epift. 47. Inftizne- 


mne 
veſceremtur, ſed quo wo Bowmore s i 
rempublicam eſe 

to the latter, the 
ſons in the Family, and ordered 


| alters. The King of the Fea! 
Was choſen ont of the ers and Servants pro- 


. "FA December, 


cribed the firſt Invention of Money to Jauur. But 
be that as it will (for we do not 8 to pro- 
nounce concerning a Fact, which li 
Darkneſs of the fabulous Ages) it is certain theſe 
two Impreſſions are yet to be ſeen on ſome Me- 
But to return to the Feſtival of the Satur- 
A us Sen in Feafiings and Rejoicings. Th 
t was ſpent in Feaſtings and Rejoicings. e 
Romans then. appeared in thete Fadng-deels, and 
mutually made Preſents to one another, as is now 
done at New-Vear'e. Tide. The Courts of Juſtice 
were ſhut up. The Senate did not afſembte. The 
Schools were ſhut np, and thoſe Sports which were 
forbidden at other times, were allowed at this joy- 
ful Seaſon. The Romans were ſcrupulous of go- 
ing upon any military Expedition, or leading a Erl. 
minal to Execution, at this time, when all Men 
were wholly given up to of, and minded nothing 
but Diverſions. The chief Deſign of this Cere- 


451 


Priſoners to go to Rome, barely upon their Parole, to celebrate the 84 S$aturnalia Year of 


ROME 


CCCCLXXIHT, 


P. VaLertvs 
LæVINVs, 

Tis. Corun- 
CaNnIus, Con- 
ſals. 


ies hid in the 


mony, was to repreſent that Equality of Condi- 


tion, and Community of Goods, which Saturn in- 
troduced among Mankind ; when they lived ac- 
cording to the Laws-of Nature, and knew not ſo 
much as the Names of Tyranny, and Slayery. For 
this Reaſon the Slaves were, if I may ſo ſpeak, re- 
ſtored to the Privileges of their firſt Parents. As 
long as the Feſtival laſted, they wore a kind of 


Bonnet called Pileut, which at other times was al- 


 'to be ve „. 
peared in publick in the Togs, according to Dio 
Caſſiut. Saturnalibus ſervi, babitum herilem ſu- 
mentes, feſtive agent. Their Maſters made it Mat- 
ter of Duty to treat them, eat with them, and even 

henens tells us this, B. 14. 
Saturnalium diebus, mos Romanis prebere ſervis 
officia ſer vorum obirent. And 


rant diem feſtum, non quo feln cum 8 
9993 
ſndeaverat "G0 at ling 


rere, jus ditere 
thing with 
of the Feaſt 


breed oat the 
4 e 


laves were then the greateſt Per - 
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Year of | December, on The fourteenth of the Calends of ney. It was a Day of public 
R © M E Rejoicing among the Romans. They mutually made Preſents, and invited one ang. 
| ECECLAETTL. [her to Entertainments. The Feſtival was often continued for ſeveral Days; durin 


P:Varzzrs which a reaſonable Liberty was given to all forts of People, the Slaves not excepteq a 

Fus,  Pyrrbus therefore conſented, that the Romans taken in the Battel of Heraclea, hqy1; e? 
Tis. Coxun- © / | a 2 | TRE mould 

cane, Con- go Home and enjoy the Pleaſures of the Seaſon ; and the Romans on the other hard if 
were true to their Promiſes, and returned to Tarentum, on the Day appointed, Bur 

the wiſe Epirot was not without his own private Views, in being thus indulge ,, - 

his Captives. He imagined, that they would diſpoſe the People, during their Abode 4s 

at Rome, to accept of the Conditions he was going to offer them. oy 

Vid 

5 5 The 

at firſt but one Day. After the Calendar was re- turnalia. Mancipia vænihant Saturnalibus tertii — 

formed by Julias Ceſar, who added two Days to Marrobius on this Occaſion, quotes a Paſſige c i t. 

December, this Feſtival was fixed to another Day, Novins, and another of Mummius, who lived f6 Empe 

viz. The fixteenth of the Calends of the next Month. veral Vears before Julius Ceſar, and yet both mare ir th 

But as the Romans had long been uſed to reckon by the Saturnalia to have laſted ſeven Days. 7yjy "my 

the Day of Nama's Year ; ſome till kept to his Lipſius honeſtly confeſſes, that the Difficu e we 


Calendar, and continued to celebrate this Feſtival great, and that he can give no ſolid Anſwer to i 
on The fourteenth of the Calends of Fanuary, And unleſs it be this, That the Feſtival of the Saturn 
in order to remedy this Diſotder, Azg«/##s pub- and the Sacrifices peculiar to it, ended the firſt Dy 
liſhed an Edict, expreſly commanding, that for the which was the 17 of December; though the R; 
future, the Feaſt ſhould not be confined to one joiciugs continued to the ſeventh Day; and Tha 
Day only, but laſt likewiſe the two new Days F#- the Feſtival laſted ſeven Days, in this Senſe. f. 
ius Ceſar had added to the Calendar. So that the authorizes this Diſtinction, under the Word gui 
_ Saturnalia then continued three Days, from the quazrus. 3 
ſeventeenth to the nineteenth of December inclu- Plutarch obſerves, that during this Feſtival, t 
. five: and to theſe: the ſame Emperor afterwards People ſacrificed to Saturn bare-headed ; and gin 
added a fourth Day. After him Caligula added a a Reaſon for this Singularity. It was, ſays he, b 
fifth Day, called Juvenalia, according to Szetonius, caule the Cuſtom. of Sacrificing covered, was 
in his Life of that Prince. Ii lætitiam publicam later Date than the Worſhip Men paid to Saw 
i perpetuum angeret, diem adjecit Saturnalibus, ap- But it ſeems more natural to ſay, that it was a cj 
 pellavitque Fuvenalem. Which is confirmed % ſtant Cuſtom among the Pagans. to be cover 
, Dio Calin: B. 59. Saturnalia por ares quinque cele- when they ſacrificed to The Celeftial Gods; andy 
Erari 1. This fifth Day was indeed retrenched covered, when they facrificed to The Inſerua; 
ſoon the Death of Caligula; but Claudius re- which latter ſort Saturn was. bt wu 
| ſtored it, as the laſt mentioned Author aſſures us. On the Eve of the Saturnalia, the Ohildre 
| * qaintum diem, a Caio inftitutum, poſte- about all the Streets of Rome, proglmming the Fa 
que. omiſſum, reſtituit. Nor muſt we forget, that of the Sarurnalia, by theſe Words, Io Sa Tu 
in theſe five Days, was comprehended that which Lia, which they repeated as loud as they cou 
was particularly appropriated to the Worſhip of Arrias puts this equivalent Expreſſion in d 
Ops or Rhea, the ſuppoſed Wife of Saturn. At Mouths, Zippo Trap , i. e. Thi f 
_ firſt theſe two Feſtivals were both celebrated on the Good Saturnalia. Which Cuſtom was the Fa 
- ame Day, which was the 17 of December, not dation of a ſatyrical Reflection, which the A. 
do ſeparate the two Divinities, who were ſuppoſed Troops made upon the famous Nareciſ#:, the 
united by Marriage. But after the Addition was man of the Emperor Claudius. This Prince 
made to the Calendar, the Feſtival of Ops, or the - ſent him into Gau to appeaſe a Matiny ang 
. Opalia, fell on the 19 of that Mont. Soldiers: and he had no ſooner aſcended the f 
Theſe five Days were immediately followed by ral's Tribune to harangue the Army, but di 
another Feſtival called e which laſted two cxied out, Io Sa TURN ALIA! that is, Then 
and depended. on the Stur nals. The Name the Sarurnalia is come; meaning, that J 


_ Days 
2 i was taken from the little Figures in was renewing the Feſtival, in which Slaves 
_ Gol Wilts 


Silver, or Braſs, which the Romans mutu- their Maſters Places. 832 | 
ing to And this City, and the Story we haue mel 
* ) > are the Foundation of an Interpretatoly} 
theſs . Monfiexr Seguin bas given us of a lead Me 
his Work, entituled, Selecta Namiſmat. I 
this Inſeription, Io Sa T, which this Ant 
makes to be Io SATURNALIA. He immzines 
it vas ſtruck by the Troops themſelves, who 
the Affront the to Narciſſus, went over into 
gland, and ubdued it, under the Comma 
Aulus Plautius, firſt, and then of Claudius um 
Tunis Emperor being informed of the Prog! 
Army had made in the Iſland, went over th 
n Ar the Honour of [ſo ſucceſsful an Expet 
"cm ear 4. ior phy; Coumry ſubdued ; but neverthcleb 5) 
"of —ç * Sat e 2 himſelf all the Honour of the Cong 
be- Triumph was decreed him fur it at Rene. I. 


by 


. fore-the- . dete Sa 1 ſay, ſuppoſes that the lead Mets! 
0 | 
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at the 


te [Inſult offered to Narciſſus, and indeed to Clans: 
jos himſelf, in the Perſon. of -his Miniſter. We 
re already: Ob erved, that 
ored all Liberties on the Day of a 
hat they often > Jell ant 
Vitor; and we have given the Reaſon. for this 
Catom, B. 9. P. 416. of the firſt Volume, Noze 53. 
The Digamma A, in which the Branch of Laurel 
in the Medal terminates, is almoſt a convincing” 
doof of this new Interpretation, and gives us Rea- 
dn to believe, that the Medal was ſtruck under the 


Emperor 


2 - 


u: And Qæintilias in particular aſſures us, that 
t would have the Aolick., Dionne uſed in Or- 
fography. And indeed we actually find it, on 
vine of Clendires's' Medals. Torrentins, and Fu- 


fit, POMARIUM TERMINAITQUE. AMPLIA AI- 
m. Oc pig AvecusT1 xv-gir. 1 
jaking of to ane Senzins Saturninus; but Mon- 
tex * Conjecture is more probable, and bet: 
founded. C CATED 
The Feftival we are treating of, was not pecu- 
ir to the Roman. The Greeks: had their Satur- 
is, which they called aan. Their. Slaves then 
oel the ſame Priviteges, and the ſame Liberty 
(thoſe of Rome did, on this Feſtival. But by the 
ner, I particalarty mean, the Arbenrams ;, foi at 


loch in his Life of Lycurgas ; uo Freemen have 
"e Libert #0 Slaves we — Slaves, as theirs. 


fore the Foundation of Rome 
Pct Artis, are a Proof of it, 
MMrima Pars Graioram & maxime Athene  - 
Cuficiunt ſacrs, que Cromia'efſe iterantur ab illis. 
Langue diem celebra 

Lxercerent epalis leti, famuloſque procurant © 
Walt ſos; noſtriſyne itidem Mos traditut illinc 


; and the Lines of 


% n cum dominii famuli epulemar ibidem. 
Craant celebrated a Feſtival like this, in ho- 
r Mercury, and called it Her mea. ers 


ma, hat at Troezene, the Citizens, on one 
in ne Year, mixed with their Slaves, and 
played with them, r which they 


hich then ſerved 
M at Supper. And the ſa ne Author ſays, upon 


ud five Days in the Year, which were very 
Lobeyed their Slaves, and one of the latter was 
0 wo — Mantle, and had an abſolute 
uV Mt 


— 
s the River Peugas 
delicious Country in their Place. 
lens of this Diſcovery,” Ps 

ith ſolemn Feaſt; all the 
0 im, and even the Slaves 


Marſh 


After this the Pe 2E 


— 


5 | 


xX. Ix ſhort, Pyrrbus determined to End the famous Cyneas 
ſame time that the Noman Ambaſſadors left Tarmum. The Inſtructions he R G N E 


his faithful Miniſter, were, to bring the Romans to grant rhefe three Articles. 


. That the Tarentini ſhould be included in the Treaty, made wich the King of 
1 the Place, 


Fg 


Claudins. Tacitus and Swetonins tell us, 
tat this Emperor added three Letters to the Alpha, at 
expreſſed in 


e bring theſe two Inſcriptions in proof 


tow Fuloins Urſonras atcribes the Medal we are 


emu, and in Theſſaly, the Slaves were treat- 
io ſeverely, that they were 3 ready to re- 
The 'Spartans are all upon emer, ſays 


kirbins Tays, this Feſtival. was inſtituted in Greece 
in Si 
t 


ebrant per rot, urbeſque ſereomnes, 


waited on their Servants at Table. Aaben eat 


Credit of Bervſus, L. I. Rerum Babyloric, and 


Feſtur mentions in theſe Words. 


mention a myſterious 


>< Ot Temer ran 
and Thatth had 
-» . Upon all 
\ Pelorais was in- | 
People preſſod to tied at dther times, ſbewed, 


laſgi went to 


+> r , 1777 


found there the beautiful Plains 
Tempe, which the Stranger had informed them of, 


the Soldiers were al- and ſettled. themfelves there, From that time, they 439729. 219d 
Trinmph; 4 tid 1 ? {nk Y Appian. apud 
made ſevere Jelts on the triamphant. gers, and their own Slaves every Year, and give 


thought it Matter of Religion, to entertain 


the latter all the Enjoyments of free Men. 
then facrificed to „ 10 | 502 0 
honour. to the Memory of Pehorus. Afterwards, 
theſe People being forced to quit Flamunia, they 
conſulted the Oracle of /Dodoya; and by its Order, 
came into 7aly, and ſettled there. The Oracle 
had commanded them to offer Sacrifices to Saturn 
and Pluto; and as the 1 of the God was 

in an ambiguous and dark manner, th 

thought themſelves obliged..to offer human Sacri- 
fices, in order to obey it. , And under this Perſua- 
ſion, they introduced the barbarous Cuftom of fa- 
crificing Men to Saturn; which was continued till 
Hercules ſet theſe People right, as he was paſſing 
through Trat J. He was 77 175 at ſo inhuman a 
Zuſtom, and ſhewed them that they miſunderſtood 
the Wards of the Oracle of Dodona. 
He explained to them the two Greek. Words 
ape and. gate, which they had miſinterpreted: 
by the 


3 
- 


and convinced them, that the Oracle did not, 
former Word, demand living Men for Pluto, but 


their Statues, or the Figures of their Heads, | And 


he ſhewed them, that they had not underſtood the 
Word pre in the Senſe of the Oracle, which only 
required, that they ſhould offer Light, or lighted 
Candles, at. Caturn's Altar. This Tradition, fabus 
lous as it appears to , believed at Rome, and 
was the Foundation of the Cuſtom received amon 
the Cirixens, of lighting Wax+Candles and Tapers, 
during the Sarurnalia, and of preſenting one ano- 
ther with the little Lanes of Men. beforementioned. 
In theſe firſt Ages of Rome, which were Times of 
aces and Moderation, the Romans made only 
theſe ſmall Preſents, which were looked on, aß 
Teſtimonies. of Friendſhip, which maintained Union 
in Families. But what Was at firſt a religious Cu- 
ſtom, became after wards a kind of Traffick of Va- 
nity and Luxury. Every Man valued himſelf 1 


| the Richneſs and Elegance of his Preſents. } - 


rivalled one another, in ſending the moſt "coftly 
Habits, ſcarce Jewels, and — Vaſes. Poe 
the Clients, to ſatisfy. the Avarice of their Patrons, 
run themſelves to profuſe Expences, which were 
very burdenſome to them. The Poor were op- 


pub- preiled, by this Means, thecguſe they could not 155 
ey 


_accels 10 the Rich, but in Proportion to w. 
had offered t 15 Macrobius tells us, wn one 
Publiciam, à Tribune ibe People, reftified this 
Abuſe. He made a Law, requiring the Nobility to 
-a=cept of nothing from the common People, but 
War- tapers, agreeably to an ancient Cuſtom, which 
| Wa Corels' — | 
libus. muneri dabant bumiliores potentioribys, ' quia 
We Fawperes, locupletes Ceres atabantur. 
ore. we finyh this Deſcription, it 1s proper to 
| emony practiſed in the 
Laturnalia. On theſe folemn Days, the Koma 
took, off from Saturns Statue, the woolen Strings, 
with which it was tied faſt, all the teſt of the Year. 
By this, they pretended to allude, to the fabulous 
Story of 15 hard FUE of this . dri- 
ven iato ; Captivity by Jai. But —— 
4bereby. pointed out by . the Golden Age, wher 
Mt enjoyed e pakelt Lab 


| pe | © whilſt on the 
contrary , the Strings with wn 


2 


„ 


| the Statue was 


Z 


- 


to Rogue, almaſt Year. of 


P. VALERIUS 
Lavinus, . / 
FIX. Convun- 
of cavrus, Con- 


n- Fulv. 


— * - — 


9363 


n " 


wn 


e 


© Year of Epirus. adh, That all the Greek'Ciries in Lah, ſhould enjoy, their Laws, and Li 


| fuk -  Nepotiation. Nor did he forget to ſend rare and valuable "rs to the Roman Ladies. 


rr 


eee 


 P;rrbus. in italy, enjoy reſt" after ſo mam Mars, and he will return to Epirus, wel ſuiſ 
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ROME berty.. zu That the Republic ſhould reſtore. the Z,ycam, Samnites, and Bra 
COST) all'that\fhe had conquered from them. Upon theſe Conditions, P rh offered to ogy 
P. Vaizzivs all Hoſtilities nf Rome, and reſtore her Captives. And with theſe Inftrygig,, 
Lavmus, Pyrrhus gave his Miniſter magnificent Preſents, not only for the Republick, but alf, 
— ticular Perſons, without whoſe Interpoſal, he could not hope to fucceed in li 


cans, Con- for parti 


S SSS. DB 


that, if che Men were untractable, the Women at lea might ſoften their haughr, 
Husbands. Thus (inſtructed and provided, yneas came to Rome, where he found 

in his Reception, his Maſter's Peliteneſs elegantly returned. He did not deſire an 
Audience of the Senate immediately; but took ſome time to carry on his Intrigys, 

He paid. Viſits. to the chief Senators, and offered both them and their Wives Pre. 

77% Plu. ſents. And if Frog believe ſome Hiſtorians, I ſhould" with Hleaſure adopt thei 
and Florus. Accqunt, which is, that the Ambaſſador could not corrupt fo much as One Roman, of 
either Sex. My Eſteem for the virtuous Republick, naturally inclines me to be t00 
credulous of every thing, that [tends to her Honour. But the Force of Truth 

obliges te to adhere to the more faithful relation of a more exact Writer, I 

| honeſtly confeſſes, that many of the Senators were too weak to reſiſt the Liberaliy 
of Pyrrbus, and the artful Speeches of Cyneas. They were not all Fabricii or Cini. 
Beſides, all did not agree in Judgment, as to the Reaſonableneſs of the Propoſal, 
Fabricius himſelf approved. of them. The Priſoners deſired a Peace, that they might 
obtain their Liberty. All dreaded a ſecond Overthrow ; and Pyrrhus's Reputation in 
Rome was increaſed, fince his Victory. So that it 1s not ſurpriſing, that ſome ſhould he 
brought. to vote for a Peace, which, at the Bottom, ſeemed not diſadvantageous to the 
State. That in fact, many Perſons had been gained over, either by the Reaſoning 
of the Miniſter, or the Gold of His Maſter, is fufficiently evident, from what paſſe 


he 0 


\:CTNEA S was admitted into the. Aſſembly, after he had ſecured a good Num- 
ber of Voices; and his Harangue was worthy of an Oratot, formed upon the Mo. 
del of the great Demoſthenes. The Grecian Hero, ſaid he, did not croſs the Seas, with 
Deen to e this Nepublick. Pyrrhus's only Motive was his Compaſſion far the 
Tarentini; and if Rome had been leſs formidable, his Pity had made fainter Inn 
ſions on him. To try his Arms with yours, was an. Ambition. worthy of a gat 
Soul ; and you your ſelues, Romans, have now experienced his Ability. in War. fie 

one ſingle Victory, Rothe has ſeen him, almoſt at her Gates. Jou have felt the Town 

of his Arm, which, he thinks Glory enough. He nom aims at another kind of Hon, 
which-is that of becoming a Friend ta a People, whom, though he has vanquiſhe, bt 
efteems.” Judge of his Diſpoſitions towards ou, by the Steps. he has taken. He has n. 
ffored your. Pr; oners without 4 Ranſom; and thinks it no Diſbonous to him,-t0 male 
Plet. Life of The: firſt' advances towards a Peace. Only forgive Tarentum, and let Pyrriuss Alles 


ith leaving theſe Regions in Tranquility. Turn your Conqueſts, Romans, towards tht 

Heiſt; and the King Epirus 7 you fuch 2 Aſſiſtance, as ſhall ſom tui. 

ble you' to gain as much on that 7455 as. you relmquiſh on this. After this Speech, 

 _"Cymas read the Conditions Pyrrhus propoſed; endeavoured to ſhew the Reaſonable: 

Forms Foiteme MEI and: Moderation of them; and even demanded Leave for Fyrrhus to come io 
13. Nome in Perſon, to conclude, and ſign the Treaty "there. © © 

Tat Rome felt one of the greateſt Inconveniencies, to Which a Republican Sa 

is ſubject. It was ſcarce poſſible, but that in ſo great a Number of Con w_ Fathers 

there ſhould be found ſome mercenary Perſons, who would betray the Honour d 

their Country ; and accordingly there panes a general Inclination to accept 70%, 

_ eſs, the Decree: was not immediately paſſed. It wa 

Houſe was not full enough, and therefore the Determination © 


- 


gure: 
deemed the greateſt Orator. and moſt learned Cy 


„„ aria „ 
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atome Extravagancies in his Louth; but his great Age and Infirmities, had now Year of 
guiſhed all his Paſſions, except his Love for his Country, which he till retained x O M E 

zich a ſcund Underſtanding. He had been long blind, and therefore had not ap- = 

ctediin the Senate, where his Eloquence had formerly ſhone; with ſuch a ſuperior F. Varzxivs 

Lo fires But he n o collected all the Remains of it, OD the x moſt important Occa- 9 2 

on, om which it had ever been employed. 9761 firſt, dictated. a Speech, which canws, Con- 

was Witten down in his Houſe; and when the blind, old Man had learnt it by Heart, ſuls 

he ordered himſelf to be carried to the Temple, where the Senate was aſſembled. 

ks ſoon as he appeared within the Doors, his Sons, and Sons-in- law met him, ſup- 
nod him, and placed him in the Seat, which became his Age, and Dignity. Fn Cicero in 

l Youth, Appius had ſpoken with great Volubility ; and he had often diſcovered Brute. 

vo much Vivacity, or even Paſſion; in his Speeches: And the Harangue he made to 

he Senate, in this extreme old Age, was not without the ſame Defects. What, faid Ennivs apud 

he, asi become; of that ſublime Wiſdom, which has ſo long been the Support of my Coun- Ci , 

ry? What can have made you ſo mad, as to go out of the Road pour Fathers walked Plus. Life of 

1 Ah, why, have not the Gods, who have deprived me of the, Light, taken from me Pyrrhus- 

likewiſe the >5 Uſe, of my Ears? I then ſhould not have been alarmed at the preſent 

Rumaurs 5.07 have felt the Grief of knowing, that Rome is going 10 diſho- 

yur; and ruin her ſelf. Are we the ſame Men we were „5 Jou remem- 

r, that ꝛcben the Fame of Alexander's Victories reached to this Place, we 

Iſcourſed of them without any Concern. Me then ſaid, if the King of Macedon 

turns his Arms towards, Italy, Rome will be the Rock on which his Glory will 

ft. - He ſhall: either | meet with Death here, or we will at leaſt force him 

tt repaſs the Seas. Jo brave were, you, when the Stranger was abſent. But how 

have vun degenerated; from theſe Sentiments ? How contrary to theſe, Bravadoes 

have your atted,: ſme: Pyrrhus s Arrival? What ! Does an Epirot, 4 Moloſſian, 4 

Man, whoſe Country has always been a Prey to the Macedonians, affright jou ? Will 

yu receive Law from a Fugitive, who was driven out of Macedon, and ſhame- 

fully ſurrendered it up, to one of Alexander's Subalterns ? After he has been beaten by 

his frſs Enemies, he comes hither to create himſelf new ones, and to repair his Misfor- 

tunes at the Expence of your Honour. This is the Hero whom you dread, or on whom 

jou truſt. He ſays, he will enable. you to make Cones in the We 15 But can he pre- 

tend to - you ers who could not keep his own ? Beſides, what Intelligence 

is to be kept with a faithleſs Greek, whoſe Artiflzes we have but too much experienced ! 

F we don't immediately drive him out of our Continent, we muſt expect to become a 

| Prey to all greedy Foreigners, one after another. To be conquered by Pyrrhus, will ſink 

1 into Contempt. The Samnites, Tarentini, Greeks, and Africans, will all inſult us; 

ad one ſhameful Peace, will involve us in athouſand Wars 86. 5 

Tuars Diſcourſe, though full of Invectives, made an Impreſſion. The Senate did 

not ſo much regard the Bitterneſs of his Style, as the Solidity of his Reaſonings. As Ciser in Car. 

for Appius, he diſtributed about Copies of his Speech; which remained entire in Msj. 

Tullys Time; and it was doubtleſs from him, that Enmus and Plutarch borrowed 

the Fragments they have left us of it. But be that as it will, as ſoon as Appius had 


„ e ö | 
Before Appius, Oedipus had ſaid m Sophocles's 
Tragedy, that it had been happy for him, if he had 
oft his Hearing, after loſing his Sight; becauſe then 
te ſhould not have heard the melancholy Account 
of his Misfortun s- 1 18 
86 After the Senate had reſolved to continue 


de War with / Pyrrhut, they paſſed à ſevere De- 


dee againſt che Priſoners he had releaſed. It ex- 
rely enacted, according to Falerius Maximus, 
That they: ſhould be branded with Infamy, for ſuf- 
(ring themſelves: to be taken, with their Arms in 
lier Hands; and That they ſhould never ſerve 
Kunſt the King of Epirus any more, e the 

pour of the Raman went yet farther. Theſe 
kiloners were diſperſed in the different Bodies of 
de Army, and being deemed unworthy to encamp 
thin the ame; Limits with the reſt, of the Troops, 
lieir Quarters, were--marked out fas. them without 
de Camp: and they were forbidden to guard them- 
ches there with a Rampart and Ditch. So that 


King expaſed to the Attacks of the Enemy, they 


were forced to defend themſelves, and had no Re- 
fuge left, but their Valour, and their Swords. And 
for the greater Ignominy ſtill, they were not ſuffer- 
ed to cover their Tents with Skins, which it was 
then cuſtomary to do; and they were declared de- 
prived of the Rank they bore in the Army. So 


that thoſe who were before in the Horſe, were now 


forced to ſerve on Foot. Thoſe who before ſerved 
in the Legions, were forced to ſerve among the 


light- armed Troops, which were a diſtindt Body, 


and; inferior in Order to the Legion. And laſtly, 
they were never to be reinſtated in their Privileges, 
till they had wiped off the Shame of their Captivity, 
and Degradation, by | ſome ſignal Acts of Valour.' 
As the Condition of their Re-eſtabliſhment.. the Se- 


nate required of each of them; the Spoils of two. 


Enemies killed by himſelf. The Deſign of the 
Republick in this extravagant Severity, Was A 


ſtir, up the Cowardiy by the Fear of Shame, 
to oblige her Troops either to conquer or die. 
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arro formed t the ſame Project, when he com- 
_—_— d Po ey's Fleet, in the War the Romans 
had with the yrates. Poſt enum Marcus Varro cum 
3 Henke is Pyratico bello præeſſet. 
um, now Otranto, was, accordin ing 
to — {> inconfiderable a City, in Augaftas 
Time, EE * 4 calls it , that is, 
2 little pultr t it afterwards became one 
as — confiderable Cities in the South of 
Lab. It ſtood in that part of Calabria, which was 
formerly the Territory of the Kalmim. It ' was 
to Neprame, as other maritime Cities 
were. We find the F D 
the Metals ef the H which has this In- 
n YAPOQNTINQN ; and : he feverſe of it is 
Trident, between two Dolphins. 
89 This Bridge muſt have. boen fifty: thouſand 


Puces- long, to have reached from Hydriantan to 


— in Epirus, that is above ſeventeen French 
Pliuy makes this to be the Diſtance be- 


tween theſe o Cities. Ex adverſo Rang 
idem larit udiue inter caurrentss frevi 
um ert 9 Barbara | 


x « 0 1 2 
Son 
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the leaſt caſt of the Eye upon the Maps, is ſuff- 


s ſage. 


he muſi have had ten thouſand Greek Gallies of 1 


Vear of done che Conſtript Fathers were all unanimous. ds Dt deſpifed tr. | 
ROM E fling Preſents,” and x r They e Which 
was in' Subſtance this ; That the War with Pyrrhus . le 1 continue * The 
75 Varzaws hir his Ambaſſador ſboald be ſem back that very Day: That the 2 Epirus h 
| 2 Len not be permitted to come to Nome in Perſon ; and That he 125 be he rol they - 
caxtss, Con- undd enter into no Treaty of Peace with him, till he had left Italy. And this bolt th 
_  Refolution was indeed the Foundation of the prodigious Progreſs, the Re ublick af. pi 
terwards made. Had ſhe ſunk under the Artifices "of 7 hus; ſhe wools probably 1 
never have extended her Power beyond the Seas. The Nomans would have been ehh. do 
fined within the Limits of a little Territory; and their Name would have been by thi 
ried im the fame Oblivion, with thoſe of many other Nations. Oc 
CYNE A & ſurprized at the Anſwer of the Romans, left the City the ſame Dy, hf 
and returned to Tarentum. The King admired the Conſtaney of a conquered People the: 
who ſpoke the Language of Conquerors. He asked the Ambaſſador his Opinion of ind 
Plut 70% the City, and Senate, into : which h he had been introduced: And C neus anſwered, Apt 
and Flor. Nome, my Lord, is a hind * ns Gravity, 0 oc —_— reign, 1 
The Sd w a Con. 3, W ppearance fills a ators with Awe and Con 
Reverentd. | . — Tusche Ye encreaſed the Efteetn \Pyr#Þbus had for 4 
the Romans; F = even c it into Aſtoniſhment. Nevertheleſs, he took care to nant 
make all due Preparations for the next 8 whilſt the Romans, on their Ping, Wi die 
neglected nothing that was neeeſſary to enable them to carry on the War. It is p- Rom 
bable, that Pyrrhus then formed the chimerieal 87 Project of making a Bridge over Plain 
the Sea, from Epirus, to 88 Hydruntum in Ila. Though the Paffage 59 was nx o 
long, 9 himſelf had experienced, how difficult and dangerous it was to tra. ay. 
oy 3 from one Continent to the other. Hydruntum belonged to him; and Rom 
Pliny B. z. of joining __ to ne by this Means; but Fyrrbus was always ful mutu 
c. 11. eg N * N | ANY FAQ Strear 
mans 
woulc 
Granc 
to th 
Iro 
whic 
able: / 
the Vi 
lary, tl 
fured t 
* &term 
87 We have this Particular from Pliny. Hoc the Text of Plin 2 and reads an hundred Mile Enemie 
inter vallam cum pedeſtri cominuare tramſitn pontibus inſtead of fifty. But beſides that, the 1 5 4 
. am Pyrrbas Epiri Rex cogitavit. Aſter Diſtance G ers moſt generally a 


Commentator did not conſider that P 52 
but eighty thouſand Paces, from the Port of Sue: 
zum to Oricum, an ancient City of Epirus: and 


cient to ſhew, that the other is the ſhorter Pal 


90 Such was the Project of building a Brie 
from Apollonia to Hydrintam, over the Streß 
which divide the Adriatict Sea, from the _—_ 
For though. there are ſeveral Shoals and Banks df 
Sand in theſe Streights, where Piles might be fir 
yet itis certain, that Pyrrbzs could not py build 
any Bridge but a Bridge of Boats, over ſo wide a put 
of the Sea, and in a Place where it is very 4 
and ſubje& to Tempeſts. And if he had done tit 


odigious Size; and even then, the Difficult) hab 
— how to keep the Building together, and gu 
theſe Gallies the Violence of Tempelts, 
of the Stream, by Cables and Anchors. Nor 
we conceive, how 4 whole Army could marc 
eee ir, without manifeſt Dang®" 
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6. XXI. NorwirnsrAN DING the uneaſy Apprehenſions of an approaching Wat, Year of 
he Republick made their uſual Elections, without any Diſturbances. Two Men R O M E 
were choſen Conſuls in the Campus Martius, who had never yet been promoted to CVS 
char Office, but from whom the State juſtly had great Expectations. The one was P. $7l- P. Souricws 
nus, ſurnamed Saverrio, and the other 1 P. Decius Mus, the Son and Grandſon of 555219, Þ- 
wo. Generals, who were famous for their Devotements. It was hoped, without Conſuls. 
doubt, that he would not degenerate from the hereditary Virtue of his Family; and 
that he alſo would devote himſelf to death, for his Country's Service, if there was 
Occafion. Rome was always very populous. | It appeared, after the Cenſus made the Flru: in Epi- 
aſt Year, that there were now 278222 Citizens in it, fit to bear Arms; and out of e 11. 
theſe, numerous Legions might be raiſed to actagainſt Pyrrhus. The able Epirote was Zonara;, B.s. 
indeed already in the Field; he had left Tarentum in the firſt beginning of the Spring. 5: 

Ajulia belonged to the Romans, and it was there that Pyrrhus began his Hoſtilities. 

e took ſome Cities there by Storm, and forced others to furrender to him. The 
Cmſuls therefore joined F and marched each at the Head of his Army to 
Apulia, to put a Stop to Pyrrhus's Ravages. The famous Fabricius was a Lieute- 
unt-General in the Conſular Armies. At 92 Aſculum, a little City of Apulia, a very 
different Place from another Aſculum, which was a conſiderable City in Picenum, the 
Romans found the Epirotæ encamped : and there the Conſuls fortified themſelves in a 
Pain, at the Foot of the Apennines. The Plain was divided into two Parts, and the 
mo Camps were ee a large and deep Stream. The two Enemies ſeemed mutu- 
aly to ſtand in Awe of each other. Pyrrhus remembered the obſtinate Fury of the 
Romans, in the laſt Battel ? and the Romans feared the victorious Pyrrhus. And theſe. 
mutual Apprehenſions kept the two Armies a great while on the Banks of the 
Stream, before either ventured to paſs it, to attack the other. What made the Ro- 
mans the more formidable to the Epirotæ, was the Conſul Decius, who, they feared, 
would devote himſelf to death. They could not be ignorant, that his Father and 
Grandfather, had, by devoting themſelves to the Dii Manes, recovered the vg 
to their own Party, when every thing ſeemed to threaten the total Defeat of their 
3 The Stories the Nalians had told the Epirotæ, and the Italian Superſtitions | 
which they imbibed, made them believe, that the Decii tranſmitted ſome unaccount- 
able Art of Necromancy from Father to Son, whereby they ſecured ro themſelves 
the Victory, whenever they loſt their Lives, in a Bartel: And it was therefore neceſ- 
lay, that Pyrrhus ſhould take ſome Pains to undeceive them. To this end, he aſ- 
fired them, That the Succeſs of Arms did not depend on Sorcery : That Valour alone 
&termined it; and That the Succeſs of the Decu in their Deaths, was founded in an 
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y per 
ut the Charm, it is neceſſer) that the Chief, who devotes himſelf, ſhould be dreſſed in 
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fer the Battel. The Conſuls received Pyrrbus's threatning, with an haughty Air, 


ws wugh to us to reduce us to Devotements. Thoſe are our laſt Remedies in ine vi- 
able Dangers. As for him, to let him fee how little we fear him, we offer: him his 
_6 paſs the River unmoleſted,- or to ſuffer us 2 and we will then try, in 
open Plain, and upon equal. Terms, which of us ſhall have need of making uſt of 
Tardinary Methods to gain the Viftory. The King could not, in Point of Honour, 
; ine the Challenge, and therefore, like a skilful Greek, choſe to continue near his 
ap, and to let the Romans croſs the Stream, and leaye it behind them. 
$ XXII. Bur before we deſcribe the ap roaching Battel, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
at it has been differently repreſented by the ancient Hiſtorians. Some pretend that 
I Marianus gives Decia the 8 of P- Aſculum, no oli, ſtood near the Apes 
1. \Probably decanls this N for hom whe ei of Arpi, "It 2 
Ss 2 in the Battel of Aſenlum. Enmtro- led 4A culum Apnium, to di inguiſh it from * 
a Pe Mummins inſtead of Decius Mus, Aſenlum in Plenum, hich was therefore callec 8 
contradicts the ancient Annals. 533 Pitennm © 4 _ 
25 I 6 | Q 
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Battels were ſought near Aſculum, on two Days ſucceſſively. Some 
Romans, others the King of Epirus, all the Advantage. Some greatly mag. 
Anif, others exceſſively diminiſh the Number of the Slain, and Standards which were 
P. erer taken. As for us, we ſhall not interru 
P. relate, upon the Teſtimony of the beſt 
— of Pattiality. 
drew up in the Plain. The Fear they had at firſt been in, of the Elephants, wy, 
little abated. A Roman: Soldier had Told his Companions the laſt Year, that 
might be driven out of the Field, by cutting off their Trunks. Beſides, in the ſeyery 
the Gauls, ſhe had ſoon learnt; not to fear the 
Arms of Strangers, or ta be- terrified at their different Ways of Fighting. Befor 
the Romans had found out how to conquer the Senones, it had coft them the Loſ of 
one Battel: And it was to be preſumed, that it would be with Pyrrhus, as it hay 
been with them; that is, that after the firſt Overthrow, true Valour would gain the 
Aſcendant, as ſoon as it had conquered the Surpriſe of the Novelty of Things. Ny 
was this all. The Conſuls, in order to guard againſt the Fury of the Elephants, hu 
repared Chariots, thiche ſet with long Points of J ron, like Forks, and filled wih 


* 


and has the leaſt A 


Wars Rome had carried on againſt 


t our Narration with Diſputes, but barely 
Hiſtorians, what we think moſt probable 


F 


J 
The Romans paſſed the Stream, ang 


„. 


diers. The Gauls had formerly uſed theſe Chariots in their Armies with Succeß; 


and the Romans now. imitated their Example in this Particular, for the firſt ting 
| Zonaras B. 8. The Men carried in theſe Machines, were armed with Firebrands, which were tos i= 
| thrown at the Elephants, to frighten them, and ſet their woode® Towers on F = 
And to this the Roman Generals added another Precaution. They ordered a Boy WM: -; 
of . Troo ps, to come and attack Pyrrhus's Lines, in the Heat of the M 

order — wg to force them, or at leaſt draw off ſome of the Eneuft N 


Jum from the Engagement. In point of Strength, the Romans _ Epirote, wa -þ 


equal. Each Army was computed. at forty 
As for  Pyrrhus, he alſo drew up his Men in Battalia; nh all. the Ancient @ 
him the Juſtice to ſay, that no Officer ever more perfectly underſtood the Art 
its Motions. I 

nin re B. 2. Ground, on which the Battel was to be fou ght and 
Buſhes, he plainly foreſaw that the Cayalry 
therefore placed them and his Elephants, in the Jaſt-Rank. , In che right Wing W 
poſted his 88 and the Sammites : In his left, the Lucani, Bruttu, and Salus 
As for the Troops of Tarentum, he had no very good Opinion of them, and the 
fore blended them with his Phalanx, and would not ſuffer them to act in a ſepanif 
Body. The Romans, on the other hand, diſpoſed. their — 
Line, which engaged the Enemy s Phalanx, conſiſted of — „Le * and the fecal 
of. two more. e left . berween ON BOY vpuli 


8 up an Army, and direting,i 


* M % * L * o "I - g p X 


93 The N were * ide! into Maxi- 
pubs at this time. They were not divided into Co- 
horts till afterwards. We find the latter firſt men- 


tioned in Julias Cæſars Army. But in order to 


| prove that the Raman Legions were not divided 
to Coborts, in Polybias's time eſpecially, x is 11008 
= to make theſe airs Obſervations. "hat 


2 ancientl ly conſiſted of three fn of 
„ Haſtati, rixciper, and Triarii. 2dly, 
That according to Pohbias, there were 4200 in a 
* incl -: rok the Triarii, which were always 
But the Number of the Haſtati and Principe 

— . according. as the Legiont were bigger, or 
Jeſs: 3405 That all Hiſtorians agree, that a al- 
3 bo -Coborrs in a , whe- 
Eh contained 4000, 5000, : or Men. 


e contained but 420 Men, which 


to make two Caborts of and then they will 
be reduced to 300 Men each. ſame Difficulty 
will follow, it there were 5000 Men in the Legion. 

If indeed it contained then each Cobort will 
. e ee e. 


6 # 


But 1 it PP 8 wk this Dust 
Cobores was not in Uſe before Cæſars time; wh 


the Triarii were the choice of the Legion, and ll 


not be preſerved, and the Legions be at be 


then, that it contained which 
110 did in his time; Kun Caſe, each = 


thouſand Men. 


He conſidered the Nature of i 
finding) it full of Rocks, al 
Er, be of little Uſe in the Action: . 


as uſual. Their 


9 ol 


'Y 


is invincibly proved in this manner. It is cal 


when drawn up in Battalia, they were poited nf 
third Line. And i it is alſo cer — none 
admitted into the firſt Cobort, but 
experienced, and moſt diſtinguiſhed Valour; ; 


is the Account the Ancients give us _ o 7 


But the latter were never poſted an 
the third Line; and how then co 


© firſt Cobort, which all ancient Writers nr gf 


paged at the Head of the Army? $0 that the Wh 
rders of the Haſtati, Primcipes and Tria 


time: divided into Cohorzs. Beſides, it mul 
ted, that the firſt Ceururios of the Triah' J 
the ſame Perſon whom' the Romans cal Prot 


Pilus, from ide Pilam, à Weapon uf ol a 
8 agree with the fixed Number of 600 Ti. them. 

arii, Which were the main Strength of the Legion: 
Unleſs we divide them into two Bodies, in order 


5 Among the Romans, Pilaui and 7% 
were ſynonimous Terms. What we fay of i 
23 Pilns with Regard to the Triar#, miſs 
ied to the firſt Centurion of the 
01 2 the Haſlati. The former WII * 
rims ' Princeps, the latter Primus fia 
then we contend, as ſome Moderns do, tat 
three Bodies were divided into * 
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Year of two general Bartels were fought near Aſculum, on two Days ſucceſſively. Some 


RO ME give the Romans, others the King of Epirus, all the Advantage. Some oreat! 
wo nify, others exceſſively diminiſh the Number of the Slain, 1 Standards Seek r. 


P. Surrictus taken. As for us, we ſhall not interrupt our Narration with Dj 
SaveRR1o, P. - p ration with Diſputes, but barel 


late, upon the Teſtimony of the beſt Hiſtori h | 5 
Dacrvs Mos, *© po Ly 8 orians, what we think moſt probabl 1 
Confals. and has the leaſt Appearance of Partiality, The Romans paſſed the e ws 


drew up in the Plain. The Fear they had at firſt been in, of the Elephants, was e 
Plin. B. f. and little abated. A Roman Soldier had told his Companions the laſt Year, that the 
Fleru: Bi. might be driven out of the Field, by cutting off their Trunks. Beſides, in the ſeveral 
Wars Rome had carried on againſt the Gauls, ſhe had ſoon learnt, not to fear the 
Arms of Strangers, or ta be terrified at their different Ways of Fighting. Before 
the Romans had found out how to conquer the Senones, it had coſt them the Lok of 
one Battel: And it was to be preſumed, that it would be with Pyrrhus, as it had 
been with them ; that is, that after the firſt Overthrow, true Valour would gain the 
3 Aicendant, as ſoon as it had conquered the Surpriſe of the Novelty of Things. Nog 
was this all. The Confuls, in order to guard againſt the Fury of the Elephants, had 
prepared Chariots, thick ſet with long Points of Iron, like Forks, and filled wir 
Soldiers. 'The Gauls had formerly uſed theſe Chariots in their Armies with Succeſs | 
and the Romans now imitated their Example in this Particular, for the firſt time 
The Men carried in theſe Machines, ' were armed with Firebrands, which were to bi 
thrown at the Elephants, to frighten them, and ſer their wooden Towers on Fire 
And to this the Roman Generals added another Precaution. They ordered a Bod 
of Apulian Troops, to come and attack Pyrrþus's Lines, in the Heat of the Bat 
tel, in order either to force them, or at leaſt draw off ſome of the Enemy 
Troops from the Engagement. In point of Strength, the Romans and Epirotæ, were 
equal. Each Army was computed at forty thouſand Men. ne 
As for Pyrrhus, he alſo drew up his Men in Bartalia ; and all the Ancients de 
him the Juſtice to ſay, that no Officer ever more perfectly underſtood the Art o 
drawing up an Army, and directing its Motions. He conſidered the Nature of the 
Ground, on which the Battel was to be fought; and finding it full of Rocks, ane 
Y Buſhes, he plainly foreſaw that the Cavalry could be of little Uſe in the Action: An 
. | therefore placed them and his Elephants, in the laſt Rank. In the right Wing, h 
poſted his Epirotæ, and the Samnites: In his left, the Lucan, Bruttu, and Salentin 
As for the Troops of Tarentum, he had no very good Opinion of them, and there 
fore blended them with his Phalanx, and would not ſafer them to act in a ſeparat 
Body. The Romans, on the other hand, diſpoſed their Army as uſual. Their firſ 
Line, which engaged the Enemy's Phalanx, conſiſted of two Legions, and the ſecond 
of two more. They left Spaces between the Manipuli 93 like Streets, accord 


Zonaras B. 8. 
c. 5. 


Frontin. in 
oͤtratag. B. 2. 


93 The Legions were only divided into Mani- 
pul: at this time. They were not divided into Co- 
Borts till afterwards. We find the latter firſt men- 
tioned in Julius Ceſar's Army. But in order to 
prove that the Roman Legions were not divided 
into Cobortzs, in Polybias's time eſpecially, it is pro- 
per to make theſe previous Obſervations. 1. That 
the Legion my conſiſted of three ſorts of 
Soldiers, Haſtati, Principer, and Triarii. 2dly, 
That according to Polyb;zs, there were 4200 in a 
Legion, including the Triarii, which were always 
GOO. But the Number of the Haſtati and Principes 
varied, according as the Legious were bigger, or 
leſs. 3dly, That all Hiſtorians agree, that there al- 
ways were to be ten Coborts in a Legion, whe- 
ther it contained 4000, 5000, or Men. 
Suppoſing then, that it contained 4200 Men, which 
— — lays it did in his time; in this Caſe, each 
Cobort could have contained but 420 Men, which 
: , does not agree with the fixed Number of 600 Tri- 
WE arii, which were the main Strength of the Legion: 
* - . -Unleſs we divide them into two Bodies, in order 
* to make two Coborzs of t and then they will 
be reduced to 300 Men each. The ſame Difficulty 

will follow, it there were 5000 Men in the Legion. 
If indeed it contained then each Cobort will 
be 600, which was the Number of the Triarii. 

F | 


12 * * 


But nevertheleſs it is certain, that this Diviſion int 
Coboris was not in Uſe before Cæſar's time; whic 
is invincibly proved in this manner. It is certal 
the Triarii were the choice of the Legion, and thi 6668 
when drawn up in Battalia, they were poſted in oa... 
third Line. And it is alſo certain, that none we 94 
admitted into the firſt Cohorz, but Men of the mo 
experienced, and moſt diſtinguiſhed Valour; hic 
is the Account the Ancients give us of the 7riars 
But the latter were never poſted any where but! 
the third Line; and how then could they make ti 
firſt Cohort, which all ancient Writers agree, el 
aged at the Head of the Army? So that the thre 
Orders of the Haſtati, Principes and Triarii, cou 
not be preſerved, and the Legions be at the ſan 
time divided into Cohorts. Beſides, it muſt * 
granted, that the firſt Cenruriom of the Triarii, W 
the ſame Perſon whom the Romans called Prim 
pilus, from the Pilum, a Weapon uſed only | 
them. Among the Romans, Pilani and 7ria 
were ſynonimous Terms. What we fay of t 
Primus Pilus with Regard to the Triarii, may | 
equally applied to the firſt Centurion of the Pr 
eipes, and the Haſtati, The former was calle 
Primus Princeps, the latter Primus Haſtatus. 
then we contend, as ſome Moderns do, that the 
three Bodies were divided into n a. 
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« e ready to act upon the firſt Orders. 


ully in Motion from Place to Place, and fought with Slings atid Darts. 
„ Cavalry was poſted in the Wings, ſo as not to incommode the Infantry, and yet 


The Chariots were poſted over againſt the P. Sureicws 
SAVERRIO, P. 


wok XXI. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


fephants, and were ordered not to ſtir, till they entered upon Action. And in 
bat of Skill, an ancient Author boldly ſays, that the Romans had then learnt the | 
of War 54 to Perfection, by their Wars with the Gauls, and Samnites. So that Pohbius B. 8. 


 cfarily diſplace the Primipilus of the Triarii, 
=; oder to put him at the Head of the firſt Cohort, 
dcn is the Poſt the Hiſtorians give the Primipi- 
= io Jalius Cſar's Army. Beſides, we are told 
Wir Polybizs, that the Principes and Haſtati, were 
can divided into ten Battalions, which were called 
uli: And each of theſe Battalions contained 
bre or fewer Soldiers, according to the Number 
Men in the Legion. In a Legion of 4200 Men, 
nch is the Number Polybius gives it, each Mani- 
WES): muſt have contained 120 Soldiers, which were 
aled an Ordo, or Manipulut. The ten Manipuli 
WY wether made juſt 1200 Men, as well of the Prin- 
6% as the Haſtati. If then we divide this Num- 
=: 1200 into three Parts, to reduce them to Co- 
, it is plain there can be but three Cohorzs, of 
= Men each, in the Haſtati, and the like Number in 
te Principes; fix in all: and there are four 
netto be taken out of the 600 Triarii, if we 
ne the Legion complete. So that we can never 
og the Coborts to ten, if there were juſt 400 
be in a Cobort. And if we reduce a Legion of 
eo Men, to that Number of Coborts, yet ſtill 
e  :ckoning will not be right; for then every Co- 
will be 420 Men. But it may perhaps be an- 
nerd, that the light-armed Infantry, which, ac- 
ang to Pohhbiut, were 1200 Men, will make 
te Cohores more, and ſo bring up the Number 
one. But then the tenth Cohort, which will 
could of the 600 Triarii, will have 200 Men too 
uch. Add to this, that the light-armed Troops 
re not incorporated into the Legions. This 
lane was, ſtrictly ſpeaking, given only to the 
Irarii, Prencipes, and Haſtati. The others were, 
[1 may ſo ſpeak, Supernumeraries, and not rec- 
loned as a part of the regular Troops. For which 
taſon, they were not divided into Manipuli; and 
ud no Colours, or fixed Poſt, when the Army 
ms drawn up. On ſome Occafions, they were 
Utibuted among the other Battalions equally, or 
nered to advance at the Head of the Army, and 
yn the Attack. But the proper Buſineſs of this 
vt-armed Infantry, was to harraſs the Enemy with 
Ontinuat Skirmiſhes, till the general Action be- 
n. Nevertheleſs, Polhbius reckons them among 
de Soldiers of the Legion. That of 4200 Men, 
Mtained, according to him, but 1200 Haſtati, as 
uy Principes, and 600 Triarii. 
ies was divided into ten Manipuli; thoſe of the 
o former contained 120 Men each, which is the 
ath part of 1200: and each Mani pulus of the 
arr, muſt have contained ſixty Soldiers, the tenth 
At of 600. So that theſe thirty Battalions toge- 
make juſt 3000 Men, which was the Standard 
the old Legion of Romulus; and in order to 
ie the Legion 4200 Men, according to Polybins, 
* mult add to theſe 3000, the 1200 light- armed 
Wers, which the Greek Hiſtorian ſays, were 
ported with the Haſtati, Principes, and 
| ar, 
Now, from what has been faid, it follows, 
| That the Moderns, and Livy himſelf did not 
Wy underſtand the Terms Tara, Traga, and 
% Which Polybius often uſes to ſignify a Ma- 
e The latter underſtands by the Word Tzywe, 
ar the Romans called Manipulus, or Ordo. This 
7 of Battalions were called in Latin Ordines, 
ſe the Legions were orderly divided into Ma- 
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Each of theſe 


NEVET 


nipuli. The Greek Word Snwaiz, which that Hi- 
ſtorian uſes, anſwers to the Latin Word Signum, and 
ſignifies an Enſign, or Standard. It is well known 
that each 1 had its own, as we have elfe- 
where obſerved, particularly B. 1. where we treat 
of Romulas's Legion. So that it is not at all ſtrange, 
that Polybixs ſhould call a Manipulus, Enpain. Sig- 
zum and Manipulas were ſynonimous Terms. 
The other Greek Word Lia, is indifferently uſed 
by the Greek Writers, to ſignify either a Cohorz, or 
Manipulus ; and Livy has taken it, in the former 
Senſe, when he ſpeaks of the old Roman Diſci- 
pline. He ſpeaks the Language of his own Ape, 
when the Legions were no longer divided into Ma- 
nipuli, but Cohorrs. Inſtead of taking it in the 
Senſe it had, in Polybius's time, he gives it another 
„ which it had not till afterwards. He 
did not conſider that the Senſe of theſe arbitrary 
Terms is relative, to the Cuſtoms of the Age in 
which they are uſed, And the Commentators have 
taken this Inadvertency in this great Hiſtorian, for 
an abſolute Determination. Hence the Anachro- 
niſhs, and wrong Computations of thoſe, who 
pretend, that the 2 Legions were always di- 
vided into Coborts. 
94 It muſt be granted, that the Roman Soldiery 
underwent many changes. We have obſerved, that 
in Servius Tullius Reign, the richeſt Citizens, who 
made the firſt Claß, engaged at the Head of the 
Army. The inferior Claſfes were placed behind 
the firſt, according to the Order of their Cex- 
zaries, Afterwards every Soldier was placed ac- 
cording to the Number of Years he had ſerved. 
The youngeſt were foremoſt ; thoſe who were 
advanced in Age, were poſted in the main Body ; 
and the Veterans; who were more experienced than 
the reſt, were a Corpſe-de-reſerve, and were gene- 
rally the laſt reſource of the Army, in great Emer- 
gencies. This Order likewiſe was ſeveral times 
changed, according to the Difference of Times, 
Circumſtances, and Enemies. Thus we ſhall fee the 
Choice of the Troops poſted in the firſt Ranks, in 
After-ages, and the Light-infantry, made the Rear- 
guard. This new Order was introduced by Marius, 
who changed the old Order of Fighting, as we 
ſhall obſerve in its proper Place. And laſtly, we 
are not to imagine, that the Roman Soldiery were or- 
dered in the ſame manner by the Emperors, as in 
the preceding Ages. For want of attending to this, 
moſt Commentators have confounded that Diſpo- 
ſition of the Roman Armies, which Polybius de- 
ſcribes, with that which Julius Ceſar has given in 
his Commentaries. Hence ariſe Vegetiut's Miſtakes, 
who makes one confuſed Jumble of all the differ- 
ent Orders obſerved, building upon the Accounts 
of ſeveral Authors whom he joins all together, 
though they lived in very diſtant Ages. And it is 
not at all ſurpriſing, that he ſhould ſtumble, almoſt 
at every Step, when he lays down for a conſtant 
Rule, certain arbitrary Cuſtoms, which were either 
interrupted, or aboliſhed : And from hence 1t 1s, 
that moſt reaſon about the Roman Soldiery, with- 
out regard to the order of Time. Whereas the 
leaſt Khowledpe of Antiquity will ſhew us, that 
modern Authors have not treated of the military 
Art of the ancient Romans, with the Accuracy, 
that ſo important and ſo obſcure a Subject requires. 
By joining ſo many Situations in one view, — 
ve 
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to their old Cuſtom; and the Auxiliaries, which were light- armed, were conti- Year of 


The RO RO MAE 


CCCCLXXIV. 


Decrivs Mus, 
Conſuls. 
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Year of 
ROME 


CCCCLXXIV. 


P. SULPICIUS 

SAVERRIO, P. 

Drcius Mus, 
'* Conſuls. 


never two Armies enga 
and the Romans practiſed their old way 


have confounded the Objects, which muſt be re- 
preſented ſucceſſively, and under different Aſpects, 
if we would ſee them diſtinctly. For want of con- 
fidering the Roman Soldiery, with this Exactneſs. 


Vegetius fancied, that thoſe were called Principes, 


who were poſted in the firſt Line, when drawn up 
in Battalia. Whereas it is evident, from the Ro- 
man Hiſtorians, that they were poſted in the ſecond, 
and the Haſtati in the firſt, long before the Time 
of Scipio. So that the Principes were polted be- 
tween them and the Triarii. But Vegetius is ne- 
vertheleſs excuſable, in following Celſas, and Fron- 
tinus. Theſe Authors likewiſe for want of attending to 
different Changes that were made in the Order of 
the Roman Armies, were miſtaken in thinking that 


the Principes were placed before the Haſtati. And 


they were confirmed in their Miſtake by this, that 
thoſe who fought in the firſt Line, were called 
Principia; and Principales Milites in their time. 
Thus, in Cefar's time, the light-armed were indif- 
ferently called, either Principes, or Anteſignani, or 
Velites. Varro's Teſtimony alone is ſufficient to 
ſhew, that the Order of the Roman Armies was 
not always the ſame. He ſays, the Haſtati were 
formerly placed in the firſt Rank. Haſtati dicti 
quod primi pugnabant Haſtis. Behind them were 
the Principes, whoſe Weapon was the Sword. But 


in Aſter- ages, when the Order of the Armies had 
been changed, the moſt inconfiderable part of the 
Troops were called Prizcipes. Principes quia prin- 


cipio gladiis pugnabant, & poſt, commutata re mi- 


litari, minus illuſtres ſumuntur. So that, in Yarro's. 


time, the light-armed Troops were called Principe: n 
tium. We have already ſpoken of the Rorarii and 


whereas in the more diſtant Ages, 
and Principes were called Aute- 


and Fi I 
only the Haſtati 


fignant, becauſe they marched before the Coloxrs,. 


which were generally. poſted among the Tyiarii. 


To this Order ſucceeded . another, according to 
which, the Triarii were poſted in the firſt Line, 
with the Eagle of the Legion, and other Standards: 


And then the light-armed Troops, who $kirmiſhed 4. 5 
right and left, by the auxiliary Infantry, which the 


at the Head of the Army, were called Anze/ignani, 
and Prizcipes, becauſe they were the firſs who en- 
gaged. And laſtly, we ſhall in the Courſe of this 
Hiſtory, ſee the Names of Prizcipia, and Princi- 
ales Milites applied to the Tribanes, Centurions, 
and chief Officers of the firſt Manipuli. In Ceſar 
and Poxpey's Army, we ſhall find no mention 
made of the Triarii. Our Buſineſs therefore in 
this Place, is to run over in order, the ſeveral 
Changes that were made in the military Art, amon 
the Romans; which we propoſe to do, by conſider- 
ing the Roman Armies in their different Sitvations, 
from the Eſtabliſhment of the Republick, to the 
time of Scipio. What the Ancients ſay, on this 
Subject, may be reduced to theſe Heads. | 
I. The Romans moſt commonly drew up their 
Armies in three Lines, conſiſting of Soldiers com- 


pletely armed, as well to act offenſively, as defen- 
fively. The Haſtati, fo called from a ſort of Wea- 


pon like our Lances, made the firſt Line. In the 
ſecond were the Prixcipes ; ſo called from the La- 


tin Word Princeps, either becauſe in the firſt Ages 


of Rome, they were placed at the Head of the Ar- 
my, or becauſe they were preferred before the Ha- 


ſtati. Varro tells us, that their offenſive Weapon 


was the Sword. Principes, qui a principio gladiis 
pugnabant, The Triarii were poſted. in the zhird 
Line; from whence they were called Triarii, or 
Tertiani. Their Weapon was a ſort of Lance, 
which the Roman Hiſtorians call Pilam. Thus 
the Roman Army engaged in three parallel Lines. 
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ged upon a greater Equality. 
of Fighting, w 
found to be the beſt. Ar length the Attack begun. 


Spaces left, in ſuch a manner, 


* 


57 


rrhus made War by Rules 
ich they had by Experiend 


2. Theſe three Orders of Haſtati, ee 6 an 5 5 


Triarii, were divided into Mauipuli. etwee 
theſe little Battalions there were generally emp 
; that the Manipn 
of the ſecond Line, were poſted directly over 292in = 
the Spaces of the firſt, and thoſe of the third oy 
againſt the Spaces in the ſecond. By this mean! 
the Principes were ready to take the Place of th 
Haſtati whenever they ſhould be repulſed by thi 
Enemy, and forced to retire through the Spac 
between each Line, and each Mamnipalus, And 
then it was the Buſineſs of the Principes to ſuſtaiffi 
the Attacks of the Enemy, till the Haſtati rallied : 
behind the third Line. If the ſecond Line under 
went the ſame Fate as the firſt, it retreated throug = 
the Spaces beforementioned, and was relieved 5 
the Triarii. And then, as the third Attack was th 
laſt Effort of the Legion, all three Bodies were oi 
united, as to make but one great Battalion. Thi 
Union hindered the Triarii from giving way; bu 
if they were once cut in pieces, the Roman Arm 
had no Refuge, but in a ſpcedy Flight. = 

3. As ſoon as the Legions were drawn up ii 
Battalia, the Coſul ordered the light-armed Intan :; 
try, which the Roman Hiſtorians call Leves, Rora 
rii, and Accenſi, to advance into the Spaces be 
tween each Manipulus. The Rorarii and Accen 
ſeem to have been two different Claſſes, both com 
prehended under the general Name of Lever. A 
leaſt we have Reaſon to gueſs ſo from Livy's A; 
count of the Order of the Roman Army, B. 8 
where he is ſpeaking of the War, the Republic 
maintained againſt the confederate Nations of L 


36 
X 


ccenſi, B. 16. p. 167. of this Volume, Note 6. 
heſe were Dart- men and Slingers, who skirmiſhed 
at the Head of the Legions. After they had made 
their firſt Attack, they retired through the Space 
between the Battalions, and returned to the Charge 
a ſecond or third time, till the Battel was begun. 
The Roman Legions were flanked, both to the 


People of Latium, among others, furniſhed. Theſe 
foreign Troops were drawn up in the ſame man- 
ner as the Legions. They had their Haſtati, Prin- 
cipes,' and Triarii, as we are told by Livy, B. 8. 
Theſe were poſted in three different Lines, ſol 
as to flank the Roman Legions, which were in; 
the Center. As for the Cavalry, both that off 
the Romans, and their Auxiliaries, was inferior 
in Number to the Infantry, in which the main 
Strength of the Army confiſted : and the Horſe 
were generally poſted in the two Wings, ſou 
as to cover the two Flanks. They fought in 
Turmæ, or Squadrons, which were drawn up Wa 
at ſome Diſtance from one another, that they Wi 
might have the more Liberty, to wheel, and make Wi 
the ſeveral Motions, then uſed by the Roman Ca- 
valry. Each Turma contained thirty Men; which Wl 

ere ſubdivided into three Decuriæ, which were 8 

rigades of ten Horſemen each, with an Officer at Wl 
the Head of them, who was called Decurio. It Wl 
is uncertain, whether theſe three Tens, were joined Wl 
in one Body, or poſted at a Diſtance from each other. 

5. The Army was . drawn up in the 
Form of a Square. I ſay 2 becauſe the 
Commander ſometimes had Regard to the Situation 
of the Ground, the Order and Strength of the Ene- 
my, and ſeveral other Circumſtances, which oblig- 
ed him to alter the Diſpoſition of his Army. 80 
that the Legious were ſometimes drawn up in the 
Form of à Triangle, ſometimes in that ofa "Ee 
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Ir is moſt certain, that the Romans ſurpaſſed in Courage that Multitude of Troops Year of 


Nations, of which Pyrrhuss Army conſiſted : And the Epirot could RO M E 
Advantage over the Conſuls, but in his Readineſs and Skill in finding YR 


However, the Greeks ſuſtained the furious Attacks of the Legions 2 Surricrus 
AVERRI10, P. 

Drecrvs Mus, 

Conſuls. 


of different 
farce have any 


* | out Expedien . ; . 
erat while, but were at laſt forced to give Way. The Romans preſſed them with 
= {> vehemence, that they repulſed, diſordered, and broke through the Enemy's 
WS mls. And then Pyrrhus gave ſuch Orders, as recovered his Affairs. He com- 
= dd his Elephants to advance; but not to the fide where the Romans had poſted 
beir Chariots; they marched round, and came and fell upon the Roman Cavalry. 
db 7h: Animals were moſt formidable to the Horſes ; which no ſooner ſaw them, but 
bey were too headſtrong for their Riders to govern them. The Roman Squadrons 
WE crc routed ; and the Diſorder of their Horſes, brought on the Slaughter of theſe. 
bare Men. As for the Roman Infantry, the Elephants could indeed little incom- 
node them; but it is probable, that the Epirotæ were inſpired with freſh Courage, 
ahbe Defeat of the Enemy's Cavalry. Then all Things went ill with the Romans: Zonar. B. 8. 
mu it may be preſumed, that at this inſtant, the Conſul Decius loſt his Life in the « 5: 

_ ſight. Whether it was by Accident, or whether he deſignedly ſought Death, in 

be midſt of the Enemy's Battalions, after he had 95 devoted himſelf to the Di; 

= }/s, may be doubted. Cicero 95 tells us he imitated his Fathers, and freely facri- 

| fc:d his Life to fave his Country. But be that as it will, for the Hiſtorians don't ſay 

enough of it, to aſcertain it; it is undoubtedly true, that Decius was killed upon the 

Hot, and that there was then but one Conſul left to command the two Roman Armies. 

85 | xy > hom lf | | Vol Hl. faq: 4. 
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u ſometimes in a Circ, chat it might face ev 


Way, This general Account of the Roman Ar> 


| | lies will be better underſtood, by confidering the 


ite annexed. And we ſhall frequently have Oc- 
aon hereafter, to explain more particularly, what 
oY ": have here only-given a Sketch of. __ 
15 See B. 16. p. 164, 165, of this Volume; and 
1 | F en 


(6 Cicero ſays, Twſculan, B. 1. that the Conſul 
Vertu here ſpoken of, was the Grandſon of Pas- 
in Decius, who devoted himſelf to Death, to fave 
(country, during the War between the Romans 
al the Latint, as has been related, B. 16. To 
lch he adds, that this Coaſul was alſo the Son of 
ir who followed his Father's Example, in the 
wel the Romans fought, with the united Herra- 
5 * and Gault, as we have likewiſe obſerved be- 
, B. 19. And upon Cicero's Teſtimony, we thought 
5 uU declare, that this laſt Decius, ſacrificed 
Wy © Life after the Example of his Anceſtors, and 
1 killed in the ſecond Battel with Pyrrbat. The 
nan Orator's Words ate theſe. Si mors #imere« 


* S ” 
% 


nenne. 
eur, don rum Latini, decertans 


cus 


* 


Etruſcit ſilius, etiam cum Pyrrho Nepos, fe hafium 


pater Deciut, 


ztelis gens And he takes the ſame thing for 
85 in his ſecond Book, De firibns Bonorum 

MHabrum. Neither Plutargh, Florus, nor Eu- 
zropins lay any ang of it. Zonarat indeed ſays, 
Annuls, B. 2. That this Cnſul made all proper Pre- 
parations for devoting himſelf; but does not ſay, 
that lie put his. Deſign, of ſeeking Death in the 
midit of the Enemy's' Squadrons, in execution. 
Curtius was the firſt Inſtance of this ſort of De- 
votements in Rome; when he rode, completely arm- 
ed, into the midſt of a 9 in order to procure 
his Republick a perpetual Duration, There is an 
2 in the Bergheſe Vineyard, which expreſſes 
this AQion of Curiius, with a Spirit never to be 
enough admired: and we have given the Reader a 


Copy of this Mifter-picce *. Phe Figures above , : 
are taken from two other Amiques, on which two 8 this 
Horſemen are repreſented as devoting themſelves, Aan, 


by leaping into ds midi? of Flames. 
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Year of” Bor whilſt Pyrr 5 was recovering his firſt Diſadvantages, and his Infantry 


= 


a ** | g * ges, W; 
ROME gaining Ground, a new Accident put his Troops into Diſorder. The Bol * ö Wa 


bn . Apulians, whom the Confiuls' had laid in Ambuſh, came on a ſudden, and 
P. SULPICLus 4 Genes of the Epirotæ. The Attack they made upon it, obliged 5575 4 2 
N diſpatch away a Detachment in haſte, to fly to the Relief of his beſieged Entrench. 
Conſuls. © ments: And this ſudden Departure of ſome of his Troops, cauſed the Battel to end | 
to his Diſadvantage. Some of his Soldiers fancied their Troops began to loſe Ground. 
Plus. Life of others thought their Camp was taken ; and all imagined the Misfortune to be greater | 
Pyrrbus. than it was. And upon this they immediately gave Way, and fled. Pyrrhus in 
vain endeavoured to rally his Troops, and lead them back to the Engagement: Wh Tx 
Orofus B. 4. on the other hand, the Romans cloſely puſhed the Fugitives, without giving them 
time to breathe, and came and fell upon Pyrrhus himſelf. Then the King, in the 
midſt of his Friends, and chief Officers, received a conſiderable Wound; as did F;. 

bricius likewiſe, who commanded, as Lieutenant-General in the Roman Armies. 
Nor did the Roman Soldiers ip are the Elephants. They put theſe terrible Beaſts m 23 
flight, by clapping lighted Flambeaux under their Bellies ; and they fled ſo ſ wiftly 
that they ſtruck Terror and Confuſion even into the Greek Phalanx. In the mean 
time, the Sun was near ſetting. The two Armies were both fatigued with the 
Fight; and the Slaughter had been exceeding great. A great Number of Romans. 
had alſo received Wounds, and were not in a Condition to march far after the Epi | x 
rote. For which Reaſons, Sulpicius ſounded a Retreat, repaſſed the Stream, and. 

brought his Troops back to his Camp, to refreſh themſelves there. 3 
Such was the Battel of Aſculum. But ſome 97 Hiſtorians make this ſingle Action. 
to have been two Battels. Without doubt, the different Succeſs of the Day, in 
which Pyrrhus was firſt Conqueror, and then conquered, was what led them to di 
vide this ſingle Engagement into two. Some indeed give the Romans, others the 1 
Epirotæ, all the Advantage: which often happens after Battels, in which the S ˖ MW 
ceſs has been doubtful, and the Loſs equal. Each Party claims the Victory, and ta 


credulous Writers give it to one or the other, according as they are informed ol. 
| inclined. As for us, we cannot but be of Opinion, that &. ulpicius was not though in va 
at Nome to have gained a complete Victory, in the Battel of Aſculum, and the Re k dect 
publick her ſelf is our Voucher for it. She did not decree the ſurviving Conſul 4 © s En 


Triumph ; the e t me E 
ed with the Succeſs of the Campaign: ſince ſhe had at lea 


98 Plutarch's Account, who ſays, there were in all fifteen thouſand ſlain. PyrrhuWi 
nts of ſelf, contends, That there was but one Battel fough 


% $6: 4, 
«bh 


4.97 Hiſtorians give us very differe 1 


3 Tant, 


pent up in a Place, where tlie At. his Baggage Was plundered. h the Sawzizes. . An 
be . Uſe, near a River, whoſe on this Occcgon, he makes Pyrrhas give the fol A & 


lowing 1 Ya Py Mon, who congratulated hin: in 
vas Hot poſſible for him to brin upon his Victory, Such another will ruin us. =... 
Wes got pofible/far bi Sx 758 Authors iſagree as to the Number of th eh 
Dead. Hieronymus, as quoted by 2 Bs Ov 
Night alone, Weich put an end to the Battel, ſaved kons that. the; Roman, loſt fix thouſand, and Pyr une 
——— from an a Heteat. The next Day, Pyr. rhus three thouſand five hundred. And in proof ol Ta ? 
*bus, to repair bis Loſſes, took Foſſemon of ;a this, he quotes the Regiſters of this Prince, which % 
moxeeven Grogng.. There he placed, his Elephants; mention thoſe Numbers, But according to D & ins 
ind ,very..carly..in; the Morning, 'B y -of his Hal. as quoted by Plazargh, there were about ff * 
teen n dune ſides. 4 cee, e 
falſely ſuppoſes, that the Roman Army was vicious. 
ed rious, ſays, that. Pyrrbas loſt twenty thouſand Met 4 Fr þ ö 
in the Battel, and.'the,, Romans only five thouſand e 
Pyrrhas-avulgeratas eſt, Elephants ini erfectt, 0: wp of tt 
millia caſa heſtium, & ex Komants tantum qui, ae, ane 
milling, Pyrrhus Tarentum |fugarns. And here wy | bis were 


* 
* 
* * 


before. bai; farions ; Attack. they ought 10 fake Notice of a ſtrange Contradietion iy. 
"= x. «_ - withiland. But Ezironins, on the athes Florus. He, ſpeaking of 2 Nana. 4 * E46 
. ee ban «igives all the. Glory of | the; Pagel. 0 the Re» Romans, fays,. That the Elephants were of great, |. 
* 5 Ss in ſecond, the Soldiers were not terrified at the ag un e 
of theſe Animals: (one of then ſays he, was Mo 5 


Bm | 
which was enough to ſhew that they were mortal , ny 
— "Thar in the Rhird Adgion, they proved — 1 4 Ku. 
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us very ſenſible, that he had not gained any Superiority over his Enemies. He Year of 
«z deſtitute of Proviſions, and wanted Medicines for his wounded Men; and there- & ONE 
tre, unknown to the Romans, retired to Tarentum, where he ſtayed the reſt of the YRS 
= aign. As for Sulpicius, he appeared upon the Field of Battel again the next P. Surrrerws 
oyrſolving to bring the Epirotæ to another Engagement. But he found them decamp- Pour o, F. 
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_ = 
bu 


= : a R F ; g tt Deciwvs Mus 
= nd therefore retired himſelf, and put his Troops into Winter-Quarters in Apulia. Conſuls. 


= 3 XIII AT Rome, the publick Apprehenſions were greatly diminiſhed, ſince the Conſul Zonar. B. 8. 
= upicius had fought the formidable Pyrrhus, with at leaſt equal Succeſs. The Hopes Year of 
all Men revived ; and it was now thought no impoſſible thing, to drive that Fo- x O M E 
ner out of Italy, whoſe firſt Victory had made him thought invincible. In order ce. 
get rid of him with the greater Certainty, two Men were choſen Confuls, who C. FanRId. 
peel in a perfect Underſtanding with one another, and whoſe Probity and Valour v Q Ku! 
ure revered even by their Enemies. Theſe were the famous C. Fabricius, and Q. Can. 
= Emilius Papus, who had been Conſuls together four Years before. So that the Z-»zr. B. 8. 


5 [aw 99, which forbad any Perſon to exerciſe this great Office above once in ten“ 5 


4 
4 


y ; fears, was already grown obſolete. Beſides, in great Emergencies, it is not always 
nt to proceed in the moſt regular, but in the ſafeſt Way. Under the Adminiſtra- 


na of theſe two great Men, Rome had Reaſon to expect to ſee Italy delivered by her 


- - == 


mn Forces only; which Expectation was, doubtleſs, what made her fo proud, as 


wet the Aſſiſtance Carthage offered her. The 100 C arthaginians had entered 


= id ſeveral Treaties with the Romans, and had long been their Friends and Allies. 
id the African Republick, thought this a favourable Opportunity, to ſend an Em- Rn 
y into ay, to prevail on the Romans, under the Pretence of Friendſhip, to re- Jain, B. 18. 


I mu the Succours Carthage ſent her. Accordingly Mago, the Carthaginian, appeared 
nue Coaſts of Italy, and brought with him a Fleet of a hundred and twenty 


3 Jul, to the Road neareſt to Rome. There the Ambaſſador landed, went to Rome, 
. 1 in the Senate. The Carthaginians are known to have been naturally 
aartful People, whoſe Policy was not always accompanied with Truth and Fide- 


The Romans, on the contrary, valued themſelves on their Integrity; but did 
WJ want Penetration. They did not deſire to deceive ; but were very careful not to 
WJ: deceived themſelves. Mago repreſented to the Conſcript Fathers, the Matter of 


HJ Embaſſy, without diſcovering the Motives of it. 


Carthage, ſaid he, could not 


e moſt flouriſhing Republick in Italy attacked by the King of Epirus, without in- 
ang her ſelf in the Glory and Safety of Rome, her ancient Friend and Ally. My 
bon) has deputed me, to come hither, and offer you the Men and Fleet I have brought 
ur Defence. One Foreigner makes War with you; others fly to your Aſſiſtance, 


8 I WJ Firoze. And the ſame Florus tells us, that 
WIC Elephants robbed the Romans of the firſt Vic- 
n, kept the ſecond doubtful, and determined the 


Words, Eædem fere, que primam victoriam ab- 
Nat, ſecundam parem fecerunt, tertiam ſine con- 
a,, tradidere. He plainly had forgotten, that 
ud declared a few Lines before, that this Ac- 
which he here calls the ſecond, was de- 
ie, in favour of the Romans, and that they 
aa complete Victory over Pyrrhas : in- 
acb, that this Prince was obliged to fly, was 


EF binded in the Shoulder, and carried off by his 


EF TR Jam quippe belluaram terror exoleverat, 

_ kin 
%% abſciſca, mori poſſe belluas oftenderat, ita- 
E = þ in ipſas Pila congeſta ſunt, in tarres vi- 

faces, tota hoſtium agmina ardentibus ruinis 
eie, nec ante cladi finis fuit quam nox derime- 
By” iremnſgue fugientium ipſe Rex a ſatelliti- 
ro Saucius, in armis ſuis referretur. And 
de ſame Author adds a little lower, that the 
= the King was plundered twice, vz. in the 
Fd, and in the third attel ; bis exuto caſtris. But 


ö . 


; bh j * — A 1 8 ö : £ 
was victorious, in the ſecond Battel? Nor is 


less blameable for ſaying, as he does in the 
. of B. 1. that Carius and Fabricius 
Wl,” then Corſulr. Deinde apud Aſculum melins 


ys, this Law was made, when Caizs 
% Kutilus, and Quintus Servilius, were Con- 


UBattel in favour of the Romans; in the follow- 


inucius quartæ N Haſtatus, nnins 


pere true, how could he ſay, that neither 


um eſt Curio Fabricioque Conſulibun. 


ſals, in the Year of Rome 411. Item aliis Plebiſ- 
citis cautum, ne quis eundem Magiſtratum intra de- 
cem aunos caperet. If this Law was really made 
by the Comitia by Tribes, it does not appear, that 
any great Regard was paid to it, as the Reader will 
eaſily obſerve, if he runs over the Succefſion of 
the Coxſuls, from the time it was enacted. It is 
plain, that the ſame Magiſtrates, eſpecially the Con- 
ſuls, were often promoted to the ſame Offices a ſe- 
cond, and a third time, at two or three Years-di- 
ſtance. The Merit of the Candidate, and certain 
Exigencies and Neceſſities of State, generally cauſed 
the Law to be overlooked. | 

100 It ought to have been obſerved, that the Ro- 
mans made their firſt Treaty with the Carthagins- 
ans, in the Infancy of their Republik, when 6re- 


tus and Valerius Poplicola, or Marcus Horatius were 


Conſuls. And Polybius ſays, they made a ſecond 
Alliance with them, in the Conſulſbip of Marcus 
Valerius, and Popilius Lenas, and in the Year of 
Rome 405, which we have ſpoken of B. 15.p. 125. 


of this Volume. To which Pohbius adds, B. 3. 


that the Articles of theſe Treaties were written on 
Tables f Braſi, which were preſerved in the Ædiles 
Office, near the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. 
But in this he contradicts one Philinus; who ſays 


in his Hiſtory, that by this laſt Treaty, which is that 


we are here ſpeaking of, the Romans obliged them- 
ſelves, never. to attempt the Conqueſt of Sicily, 
and the Carthaginian, not to make any Deſcent 


in _ This Treaty is .maniteſtly ſuppoſititious, 


ſays Polybius, we have no Monument lett of it. 


They 
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Year of They have even prevented your Deſires, and will you not accept what they ſo kindly 


ROME Ir was well known at Rome, how far the Carthaginians had extended their Yo 


S queſts. They had ſubdued all the Iſlands near Africa, and almoſt all tho 
8 1 Sea. The Art of Navigation, which they had brought from PL 
vs, QA from whence they originally came, made them formidable in all the Seas 


Lius Papus, 


of t 


5 Whic 


N 
Oe” 


nici 


Conſus. were then navigated. They had very lately entered Sicily, ſettled a large Dominic | 


there, ſeized a great Number of Cities, and were much feared by thoſe that 
ſerved their Liberty. 


So chat this mighty Progreſs made the Romans jealous <a | 


Conquerors; and their known double Dealings, gave them Suſpicions of their O $ 


fers. Or perhaps the Senate ſaw into the Ambaſſadors real Deſigns. Mago thoug 


ulis. B. 18. the Romans too weak to reſiſt the Forces, and Skill of Pyrrhus. He was a; 
That Rome, pretending it to be her Intereſt, would make a Peace with the Kin» MM 
Epirus; and That then that Prince would make a Deſcent upon Sicily, and ſuſpe . 
the Conqueſts of the Carthaginians there. Diſtruſts kept the Romans upon the 
Guard; and their Wiſdom preſerved them from the Snare. They indeed cover 
their Diffidence with a polite Behaviour. They thanked their African Allies, f 
the Care they took of the Safety of their Friends, and paid great Civilities to the 
Ambaſſadors. Mie don't uſe to engage in any Wars, ſaid they to him, but ſuch 5 


are able to maintain, with our own Forces only. Pyrrhus is not ſo powerful an Ene 


as to be able to force us to have Recourſe to our Friends. But to ſhew you how gratef | | | 


a Senſe we have of the Offers you make us; we will renew our ancient Treaties tj + 


Pohl. B. z. you, and add ſuch Clauſes to them, as the preſent State of Affairs requires. Accor 


and Flor. E. ingly, in this laſt Treaty, which the Romans entered into with the Carthaginial 
N which ſome make the third, and others the fourth Alliance with them; it will 
agreed, That if ever Rome made Peace with the King of Epirus, ſhe ſbould expreii 


declare in her Treaty, that ſhe was in Alliance with Carthage, and would take up Ari 
in Defence of that Republick, if Pyrrhus attacked it. On the other hand, the ( 
thaginians ſtipulated to the Romans; That they would aſſiſt them, whenever it was i 
fired, and wanted; That the Troops which the Republicks reciprocally lent each oh 
ſhould be paid by thoſe who emp 2 them ; but That when the Carthaginians (oil 


their Fleets to aſſiſt the Romans, the latter ſhould not oblige them to fight at Land. 


7u/in. B.ig. THESE Precautions removed the Apprehenſions of the Carthaginians, as to PM 
rhus's Enterprizes upon Jiczly; but theſe reſtleſs Politicians did not ſtop there. Th 
ordered Mago to fail to the fide of Tarentum, with his Fleet; and there he had 


Conference with Pyrrhus. The Carthaginian probably foreſaw the King's Deſig 
who was tired with a War, the Succeſs of which was not ſo quick as he deſire 


and he wanted to put an honourable end to it, or at leaſt interrupt it for ſome tin 


The Sicilians ſent repeated Embaſſies to him, to ſollicite him to come and delivif 
their Iſland from Carthaginian Slavery; and his natural Inconſtancy, inclined him 
enter upon a new Career, in which he was to engage new Enemies. But the Sche 


had not yet had time enough to ripen in his Breaſt, He intended to pf | 


it in execution in a little while; but he had now made Preparations 


another Campaign againſt the Romans. He had received freſh Troops fre ö 


Epirus; for moſt of thoſe he had brought with him, had been killed in the two 


Plat. Lie of Battels. He had loſt his deareſt Favourites, and beſt Officers. And it muſt be ce . A 


P;rrbu:. feſſed, that the Reinforcements which Pyrrhus had received from beyond Sea, co 


not be ſo conſiderable, as he deſired. An Army of Gauls had invaded Maced 1 
which bordered upon his Dominions; and it was dangerous, to leave his Coun 


utterly bare, and expoſed to the Mercy of theſe Barbarians, during his Abſence. 


that Mago, who himſelf ſaw the Situation of Pyrrhuss Affairs, took it for grant 1 


Died. Sic. ex. he would not continue long in Faly. The Invitations the Sicilians gave him, 1 

Feld. B. 22- niſhed the inconſtant Epirdt with an honourable Excuſe, for going to another Pla 

to command the Army, which waited for him. The Carthaginian therefore reg 

lated his Affairs accordingly. In order to hinder Pyrrhus from paſſing the Streig 

of Sicily, he entered them with his Fleet, under Pretence of beſieging RHium 

City, on the Point of Italy. This obliged the Epirot to continue at Tarentum, 
carry on the War, at leaſt for ſome Time longer, againſt the Romans. 

Zonar. B. 3. F. XXIV. As ſoon as the Spring was far enough advanced, to ſuffer them 

75. take the Field, the Cunſuls Fabricius, and AEmilius Papus, marched their Trot 

into the Territory of Tarentum. Fyrrbus had now loſt his former Ardour, * 
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made him To haſty to take the Field firſt, and enter the Enemys Country, to ravage it. Year of 
The bare Name of Fabricius kept him more upon the Reſerve. Such ſtrong Im- x O 17 E 
= .:fons does the Opinion of a Man's Virtue make upon the boldeſt Minds! The ccc. 
= Hor Army only came and encamped within reach of the Roman. It is cer- CÞ,zzic 
an, Pyrrhus's Eſteem for Fabricius was now improved into a ſincere Affection for vs, Q. Aur 
tim; but it is nevertheleſs probable, that his Inaction did not ſo much proceed from a 1 
tis Friendſhip, as his Fear of the Romans in general, and of Fabricius in particular. ; 
The two Armies continued a great while encamped, in fight of one another, and 
ay obſerved, and watched each other. And then it was, that Fabricius did an Act | 
RS rrthy of himſelf, which all the Ancients have highly extolled, and which, if rightly 4 
ullerſtood, deſerved much greater Commendations, than the gaining a Battel. It 
o is related differently as to the Circumſtances of it; but all the great Number of 
= Writers who mention it, agree in the main Point. The Conſuls were waiting for a 
= rourable Opportunity to give Battel, when Pyrrhus's Phyſician came to the Roman 
emp, and demanded a private Conference with the Conſul Fabricius. The Traitor's 2zadrigarias 
me was Nicias, who being admitted to an Audience, propoſed a Scheme to the 7; 9 
SS ious Roman, which filled him with Horror. It was to- poiſon the King his Ma- 4 Vir, Wha. 
rr and thereby put an end to a War, which was burdenſome to the Republick, and &c. 
int prove fatal to her. Fabricius did not long deliberate what Anſwer to make. 
Wa Hs very Soul was ſhocked at the Propoſal of the Crime; and when he had commu- 

WY cated the Affair to his Collegue, they both joined in a Letter to Pyrrhus, wherein 
e did not diſcover the Criminal, but only warned him to take care of himſelf, and 

pon his Guard againſt the Treaſons of thoſe about him. The Letter was this. 
Fabricius and Q. Xmilius Conſuls, 20 King Pyrrhus, Health. Jou are unhappy Plut. Life of 
in the Choice of your Friends, and of your Enemies. This Letter may ſatisfy you, #3"7%**- 
he former are per fidiuus, the latter Men of Probity. Jou are betrayed Pyrrhus. 
Hand that ought to be moſt faithful to you, offers to poiſon you. We give you this 
Sr mation, not to merit your Good-will; but for fear we ſhould be ſiiſpected of con- 


ER 
* 1 * a 
. >; +: 9c 


or This Action, which has immortalized the 
Emory of Fabricius, is differently circumſtantiated 
| the Authors who mention it. Platarch, in his 
47% Fyrrbus, fays, That an unknown Perſon 
uw: to Fabricius Camp, and put'a Letter into 
fads, ſent him by the King of Epirus's Phy- 
kn; who offered to poiſon that Prince, provided 


Witte important Service of ending, by the Death 
rs, a War which was burdenſome. to the 
lick: and That Fabricius, ſtruck with Horror 
te mention of fo black a Crime, ſent the Letter 
ee King, with another to forewarn him againſt 
Deägn, the pertidious Nicias his Phyſician had 
M him. This Letter we have tranſcribed in the 
mMupon Plutarch's Model. Aſter this, Plutarch 
des the Battel of Aſculum, as if ſubſequent to 
ur chat is a Miſtake in point of Chronology. 
Win; Antias, as quoted by Aulus Gellins, and 
%% Maximus, tell us, that after the two firſt 
«is gained by Pyrrbxs, one imochares came 
Mely into Conſul Fabricins's Tent; and promiſed 
that his two Sons, who were Cup-bearers' to 
, ſhould poiſon him, provided the Con ul 
ud give him. the Reward he 


1 to inform him of the ill Deſigus ſome of 

meſticks had laid againſt him, but not to diſ- 
the Criminal's Name. Timocharis women ſap- 
% fays Valerius Maximus, utroque modo equi- 
! amplexus, quia nec hoſtem malo exemplo-tol- 
ue eum, qui bene mereri paratus fuerat, 
*re Dole. iu 
d double proof of the Uprightneſs of his 
b both by refuſing to procure Pyrrhus Death 
b ch unjuſt Means, and by not betraying: the 
ho offered to do the Republick Service. 
| #adrigarius affirms, in Aulus Geillius, 
4 c. 8. that the Name of the Traitor was 
and that the Conſuls themſelves diſpatched 


iy 
, \ 


* 

#5 

OR. 
ah 


WW 15s would promiſe him a Reward, equal 


vent the Blow, with which | 
 thlian gives Pyrrhus's Phyſician the Name of Cy- 


e demanded. Upon 
lricius wrote to the Senate, who immedi- 
ent Ambaſſadors to the King of Epirus, with 


n this, ſays that Author, Fabricius C N . 
remiſit. This Abridger did not judge as Pyrrbus 


away an Expreſs to the King of Epirus, to inform 
him of his Danger: and the ſame Author relates 
their Letter in different Terms, from that which we 
have inſerted in the Text. It is this. The Roman 
Conſuls zo King Pyrrhus, Health. Our only De- 
ire, and Deſign, is to revenge our Quarrel with 
the Points of our Swords. Aud we think it our 
Duty to give all Ages an Inſtance of our Equity, by 
intereſting our ſelves in your Preſervation. Your 
Life is of Importance ts us. Live, to give Luſtre 
to our Victories. Nicias, whom you Honour with 
your Confidence, is come to us, to engage us to give 
him a Reward to execute the Plot he has formed 
againſt your Life. But we deteſt his Treaſon, and 
did not hefitate a Moment, whether we ſhould notify 
it to you. Had we concealed this Villany from you, 
we ſhould juſtly have been ſuſpected of an Intelli- 
gence with the Criminal; and ſhould have given the 
World Reaſon to believe, that we made mſe of ſuch 
Merhods againſt you, as are unwerthy' of Romans. 
In the mean time, take care of your ſelf, and pre- 
u are threatened. 


ve as, and pretends he wrote to the Senate of Rome, 
who rejected his Propoſal, and notified it to the 
King of Epirus. Cicero Offic. B. 3. ſuppoſes, that 
Fabricius tent to Pyrrbus the Villain, who deſigned 
to poiſon him; and ſays, the Conſul was directed 
to do this, by the Senate. Eutropius, and Aurelius 
Victor, think, that the Phyſician himſelf went to 
Fabricius, who put him in Irons, and ſent him back 
to his Maſter, in that Condition. Florus robs Fa- 
bricius of the Glory of this Action, and gives it to 


arins. Medicum venale caput Regis offerentem 


did, who. ſaw Fabricius in this great Action. A- 


midit theſe various Accounts, we have followed 


: 


that of Plutarch, who adds, that upon the Conſui's 
Information, Pyrrbhus condemned the Traytor to 


death: and ſome ſay, that he was hanged by the 


King's Order. 
6 ſenting 


466 
Year of ſenting out of Intereſt to an Aſſaſſmation, which we deteſt and abhor. 


ROME to end the War, by ſecret and villainous Attempts, 


but openly, and «i 
th 0 
CCCCLAXT. Gods. 1 


C. Faprici- 
vs, Q. Ar 
Lius Paus, 


Conſuls. 


ful, and cried out e It is as eaſy to ſtop the Sun in his Courſe, as to divert Fabric: 
from the Paths of Juſtice. Then, out of a deep Senſe of Gratitude for ſo great 


Eutrop. B. 2. ſhe would not receive the Captives but by way of Exchange. She ſent the K; 
Plut. Life of 


Pyrrhus. 
ployed in the Armies, but with Diſtruſt. They were by a Decree of the Sena 


forbidden ever aſſembling together in a Body, or ever fighting againſt Pyrrhus. The 4 > 


were in ſome ſort degraded, and placed lower in the Soldiery than before. T 
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We don't deſir | | 


Ix this inſtance of a Probity truly Roman, the King diſcerned the virtuous Con ; | 


Benefit, he releaſed, without Ranſom, all the Priſoners he had taken from the pM 
mans. But Rome was too proud to accept of the Offers of an Enemy, as a Gift a 


back as many Tarentini and Samnites, as he had releaſed Romans; and ſhe even treate | 
the Captives which were ſent back by Hyrrhus with Contempt. They were not en 


Horſe were forced to ſerve on Foot, and all were put in inferior Stations to tho 
they poſſeſſed before they were taken. So ſhameful a thing was it, among the & 
mans, to fall alive into the Hands of an Enemy ! Then Pyrrhus was more earn 


than ever to conclude a Peace with Rome. He ſent Cyneas a ſecond time, to t 


to work upon the Romans c by Preſents, and endeavour to gain them over by h : 
artful Harangues. But the Senators were ſteady in their Reſolutions. They declar- 


to the Ambaſſador, a ſecond time, that the Republick would never enter into a 


Treaty with his Maſter, till he had left 1zaly, and withdrawn his Troops from thend | - 


But Pyrrhus performed only the firſt of theſe Conditions. He thought it proper 


ſet out for Sicily; but he could not eaſily perſuade himſelf to relinquiſh the Authori 


he had uſurped in Tarentum. 


Ir is very probable, that this Deſign of Pyrrhus to go into Sicily, was what ma 
him reſolve not to hazard a Battel with Fabricius, whom he both feared, and eſteemꝗ 


He employed all his Skill in the military Art, to avoid a Battel; and whate 


. ſome Hiſtorians may ſay to the contrary, ſucceeded in it. As all his Defires nc : ; 
centered in that wealthy Ifland, he with all Speed ſent thither his faithful Cyneas, w 


was his Forerunner wherever he went. 


But nevertheleſs, he had like to ha | f 


changed his Reſolution, during theſe Tranſactions. Fyrrhus received Intelligen ; ; 


from his own Coun 


„which kept him ſome time in ſuſpence. King Ptolo 


Ceraunus, had formerly ſeized Macedon, of which Pyrrhus had been King; and ll: 
Death of Ceraunus, who had been killed in a Battel with the Gauls, had now i 


that Throne vacant. The Macedonians wanted a King to guard them againiſt t 
Inundations of the Barbarians; and nothing could be more acceptable to the Epi 
than a Kingdom, which formerly belonged to him, and bordered upon his own Dom! 
ons. 
ſhe offer me ſo many Conqueſis at once? She 


a me with the Multitude of her 
vours. So that Pyrr 


hus, an unfortunate Prince, who was all his Life-time 


Sport of his own Paſſions, wavered between the two Expeditions; but at lenq 


determined for Sicily. His Hatred for the Carthaginians, and his Deſire of cop 
with them, made him prefer the Defence of Sicily, to the Recovery of a Crown, 
which he had been Maſter. With this view, he ſeparated from his Allies, whom 
left alone in the Field, and returned to Tarentum with his Troops. 


Bur before he embarked, the King aſſembled the Tarentini, and harangue if 


in this manner. I am going to the Relief 7 4 People near Italy, without ae erting 
Italians, who firſt implored my Aſſiſtance. Tuo ambitious Republicks are endeavour! 
the one to deprive you, the other the Sicilians, oF Liberty. But Pyrrhus alone is f. 
cient” to put a Stop to the Rapidity of their Congqueſts. The ſame Com afſion WH 


brought we hither, now carries me to thoſe oppreſſed and unhappy People, win may 


baſſadors to Prolomy King of Egype (but he ol 
not mention their Buſineſs) who would not ac 
nificent Preſents the King ol 
them, as Marks of his great Eſteem : and That 
Days after, the King invited them to a Fealh 
preſented” them with ſeveral Crowns of 
vrhich they received, only to crown Prolomy's 
tues with them. 


102 According to Juſtin, B. 18. not one Perſon was 
ſeduced by Pyrrhas's Preſents ; they all, to a Man, 
rejected them. Neminem, cujus domus  muneribus 
pateret, invenit. And Palerins Maxmmmns, B. 4 
ſays the ſame thing. Null cniquam dono'janua pa- 
ruit. And the former gives us much ſueh another 
Inſtance of the Diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans in 
the ſame Year. He ſays, That the Senate ſent Am- 
f | s » 44 o 4 2 4 . 


of any of the ma 


In this Perplexity, he pleaſantly complained of Fortune, and faid ; Mu af 
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„them. Don't imagine, Tarentini, that I am going to deliver you up to the Mercy Year of 
the Enemy: 1 will return to you upon the firſt Notice, and bring with me the new R O N E 
IL. ſball have made you, where I am going. My Heart is with you, and as a 
e of 15 Affection, Milo ſhall be my Repreſentative here, and take care of your C Tanner. 
u ity. As for our faithful Allies, I will give them a yet more convincing Proof of my vn, OIL. 
ſhment to them. The 103 Locri ſhall have my Son Alexander among them as an Confuls. © 
> WY foe Ought not this ſenſible Proof of my Confidence in you, merit yours in re- 
„n But chis artful Speech and Conduct did not fatisfy the Tarentini. Since we 

e called you in, to defend us, ſaid they to Pyrrhus, either continue with us, or leave 

MJ ſceocum in the Condition, in which you found it. Any Garriſon without you, will 

WY: rdenſome to tis, The Tarentini had had time enough to become ſenſible of the 


— _ 


WY The ancient Geographers give the Inhabitants of 
WCity of Locris i n/zaly,the Name of Locri Epizephy- 

yy xcauſe it itood near the Cape, anciently called 
rium, now Ce Barſano. Strabo ſays, its In- 

1 Wants were a Colony of the Locri of Greece, 
Wy” inhabited the Country near The Gulph of Co- 
not far from the City of Criſſa, which he 
on an Eminence, which he calls Eſopss. It 
_ oght, that Locris was afterwards removed 
dat part of South Italy, where the City of 
zi now ſtands, on the Banks of a River, 
Mouth of which made the Port of the Locri, 
LE | Pirtus Locrorum. The Locri who removed into 


Wl they were thought to have come originally, 
m ancient City called Naryx, which Stephens 
ns among the Cities of the Territory of the 
a Locri. 

lic & Narycii poſuerunt mænia Locri. 


Virg. Eneid. 3. 


WW Locris here ſpoken of was famous for the magnifi- 
1 r Temple, which its Inhabitants erected in Honour 
S | ö 'oerpine, in the Neighbourhood of their City. 
ancient Monuments prove, that this People 
ped that Goddeſs, whoſe Head we find on a 
2 1 3 with it a burning Torch; which alludes 
be fabulous Account the Poets give of the Cir- 
ices of the Rape of Proſerpine. Pyrrhus 
Ae Riches of this Temple; and as a Puniſh- 
A for his Sacrilege, ſay the Hiſtorians, the ſa- 
Lreaſures, which he carried on board his 
MG were ſwallowed up by the Sea. His Fleet 
WW. Uperſed by a Tempeſt, and the Ships, which 
y theſe valuable Spoils, run a-ground on the 
> Of the Country of the Lecrs. Upon this, 

ug of Epirus, who attributed this Misfortune 
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to the Anger of the Goddeſs, reſtored her all the 
Money, which the Tempeſt had ſpared, and an 
equivalent for what had been loſt. Zaleucus was 
the firſt Law-giver, who eſtabliſhed a Form of Go- 
vernment in Locris. The Hiſtorians boaſt of his 
Wiſdom, and the Equity of his Laws : among 
which theſe two are remarkable. One, whereby 
he forbad all Perſons, the Sick not excepted, unleſs 
ordered them by their Phyſicians, to drink any 
Wine, upon pain of Death. And another, whereby 
he condemned ſach Perſons, as ſhould be taken in 
Adultery, to loſe their Eyes. The latter was firſt 


on. The Citizens in vain interceded for him; 
Zaleucus was inflexible. He would not have it 
faid, that he firſt violated his own Laws himſelf. 
Nevertheleſs, that he might ſhew ſome Regard to 
the repeated Requeſts of the Citizens, and in ſome 
Meaſure give way to his paternal Tenderneſs, he 
ordered only one of his Son's Eyes to be put out; 
and at the ſame time, leſt his Law ſhould be, in 
any manner, contravened, he inflicted the other 
part of the Puniſhment on himſelf, and put out one 
of his own. The Locri had afterwards great Wars 
with the Crotoniates, whom they at laſt vanquiſhed. 
They aſcribed their Victory to the Protection of 
Caſtor and Pollux; and in Gratitude for it, built 
them a ſtately Temple. They alſo fancied, that 
Jupiter had declared himſelf in their Favour, be- 
cauſe, according to Faſtin, an Eagle had planed 
over their Army, till they became Maſters of the 
Field of Battel. And both theſe Events are repre- 
ſented on the Medals above. On one fide of the 
firſt are Caſtor and Pollux; and on the other Fupi- 
ter, the tutelary God of the Locri. The reverſe of 
the ſecond is an Eagle, with a Palm Branch, the 


Symbol of Victory. 


L ene put rigorouſly in execution, upon Zaleucus's own 
), are diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Narycii, be- 8 


hard 
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Year of hard Slavery to which the Epirot had reduced them: and they lamented che Lo 
R'O E their former Indolence. Had Rome ſubdued them, ſhe would at leaſt have let the 
enjoyed ſome of their Pleaſures, and the Advantages of their Commerce. 3 
8 ra ; : urtag ce. But 
C. Feraiel. was their Misfortune, to have a Foreigner their Lord, and to fee themſelves {biel 
* 7 — to the ſevere Government of Mila, who being Maſter of their Citadel and City, ke 
Conſuls. their Perſons, Eſtates, and even Paſſions, in Captivity. Pyrrhas's Orders muſt | 
obeyed. «7 becomes you, faid he to them, ro wait with Reſpect and Patience, for ii 
time when I ſhall come to your Defence. It belongs to me to chooſe what Seaſon I 11:88 
Died. Sic. in moſt proper for it. Thus ſpake Pyrrhus, and then ſet fail, after he had reſided ty 
ExzeſÞ. Years and four Months in Jtaly. The Army he carried into Sicily, confiſted 
30000 Foot, and 2500 Horſe, which he tranſported thither on board his Flee 


which conſiſted of 255 Sail | | 4 
Bur Pyrrhus's Departure proved fatal, both to the confederate Nations, who h 


Plut. Life of EE 4 g 2 
Pyrrbus. joined with him, and the Tarentini. The two Roman Armies parted, and went to car 
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on the War, in the Countries of the Nations, who were in a Confederacy againſt i 
Republick. Then ſome few Cities of Hetruria endeavoured to ſhake off the Rom 
Yoke; but theſe were the laſt Convulſions of their expiring Liberty. The G 
Anilius Papus probably undertook to chaſtiſe theſe Rebels, and quelled them; U 
his Expedition was not thought to deſerve the Honours of a Triumph. As for AE 
Collegue Fabricius, he took Advantage of the Abſence of Pyrrhus, and his Epiroif 
and fell upon the Bruttii, Lucani, Tarentini, and Samnites, who were united togeth WM 
but had loſt a Head, who was of more Conſequence to them than a whole Army. He i 
Cicero pro feated them, forced them to leave the Field, and laid their Countries waſte. And in ora 
Balbo. to ſtraiten proud Tarentum the more, Fabricius brought the City of Heraclea, and ſon 
other neighbouringCities into an Alliance with the Romans. For theſe Exploits a Trium 
was decreed him; and his Collegue's not partaking of that Honour with him, is a ſuffi 

ent Proof that he had no Share in his Victories. Fabricius alone entered Rome WE 
Triumph, on The Ides of. December: An Honour which was decreed him, only 
having conquered the Lucani, Bruttii, Tarentini, and Samnites. But every Ram 
in his own Breaſt, aſcribed to him the Honour of a more glorious Victory. TI 
all thought themſelves indebted to his Virtue for Pyrrhus's Departure. It is Fabric 
alone, ſaid they, who, without fighting, has put the Epirot to flight, merely by the 1 
preſſions his Valour and Probity made upon him. 
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= Theſe three Promontories are emblematically 
wpeeented on Medals, by three Legs and Thighs 
6 diſpoſed, that the three Legs make the three 
be of a Triangle: and all center in a Man's 
tad. The three Ears of Corn, were deſign- 
15 the Coiner, to denote the Fruitfulneſs of 
(Hy, | 
2 Cape Pelorum, is now called by the Natives, 
0 d Faro, or Capo della Torre di Faro. It took 
bancient Name, 5 to Valerius Maximus, 
l. 9. c. 8. and Mela, B. 2. c. 7. from the Pilot 
Pbrus, who was killed by Hannibal, They aſ- 
ade his Death to the Carthaginian General's Jea- 
buſy, upon ſeeing his Ship brought into the Streights 
i icily between Italy, and that Iſland. He fan- 
&l the Pilot was going to ſurrender her up to the 
"mays. But he was afterwards ſenſible of his 
: lake; and to make ſome Amends for it, paid 
m all funeral Honours, and ereQed a Statue to 
Memory, in the Place where the Promonto 
ds. It the Reader pleaſes, he may conſult theſe 
0 Hiſtorians ; but indeed, they agree ſo little in 
e Circumſtances of their Story, and there are 
x C maniteſt Contradictions in it, that ſome have 
i Reaſon doubted of the Truth of the Fact. 
Neover, this Promontory gave Name to the 
ws of * Meſſina. Theſe famous Streights reach 
* the Tower of the Faro, which is the moſt 
andern Point of the Iſland, over againſt the Town of 
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HE Scene on which Pyrrhus will next diſplay his Courage, and to 

which we ſhall ſoon ſee the Romans extend their Dominion, is Sicily : R O M1 E 
and it cannot therefore be improper to enquire into the Condition of this ccccLxxzv. 
Country, at the time Pyrrhus made his Deſcent upon it. This is well known to be the CP. 
kgeſt, moſt fruitful, and richeſt Iſland in the Mediterranean. It is ſeparated from Taly vs, Q. Alt- 
my by narrow Streights, which are difficult to paſs, though not long. It has ever 
ken thought, That Sicily was originally joined to the Continent of Italy; and That the 
{a breaking in upon the Land, wore it away by Degrees, till it at length 
channel, which now divides them. Sicily is almoſt of a triangular Form, and was 
—_— nl called Trinacria, from the three Capes, which ran out into the Sea, at 

be Extremities of its three Angles. Cape 2 Pelorum faces Italy; Cape 3 Pachynum, 
breece, or Pelopenneſus; and Cape 4 Lilybeum, Africa. And Colomes came ſucceſ⸗- 


THE 


Hiſtory. 


made the 


| ſively 
Sciglio, to the Capo dell Armi, or Cape of Arms, which 
is the moſt ſouthern Point of Calabria. They are 


thought to be thirty thouſand geometrical Paces long, 
and twelve thouſand or fifteen thouſand wide, in the 
broadeſt Place. They are famous for the Rapidity 
of the Currents, and the Flux, and Reflux of the 
Sea, which return every ſix Hours, and ſometimes 
with ſuch Violence, that the Ships riding at Anchor, 
are in Danger of periſhing. The two famous 
Shelves of Sy/la and Charybdis, ſo much celebrated 


by the Poets, are at the North Entrance into the 


Streights, at a little Diſtance from the Cape. 

3 Cape Pachynum is the moſt eaſtern, and the 
moſt ſouthern Point of Sicily. It is now Capo Peſſaro, 
or Peſſalo, in the Valley of Noto, one of the three 
Provinces of this Kingdom. The two others are, 
the Valley of Mazareto the Welt, and that of De- 
mona to the North, At the left Hand of Cape 
Pachynum, there was formerly a Port, of the ſame 
J ame. Cicero mentions it in his Fifth Oration againſt 

erres. 

4 Cape Lilybeum, is now called Capo di Marſella, 
or Capo di Bodo. It lies on the Welt of Sicily, inthe 
Valley of Mazara. Alian, Pliny, Solinut, and Valerius 
Maximns, all fay, that a certain Perſon, to whom 
they give the Surname of Strabo, had ſuch excel- 
lent Sohe, that he could from this Cape, diſtinguiſh 
all the Ships, that came out of the Port of Car- 
thage. And pet Strabo reckons the Paſlage to be 
6 + 1500 
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Conſuls. 
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Year of fively from Italy, and Greece, 5 and ſettled themſelves in Sicily, before the Africans 
ROME attempted the Conqueſt of this fine Country. When Pyrrhus arrived there, th 
CCCCLXEXV. G 7. . : : . : „ the 
CHYRg Sicilians were ſubject to three different Nations, which ſhared their Country amon 
them, and kept them in Slavery. 5 Meſſane on the fide of Italy, Lihhbæum toward 


1500 Stadia' ver, that is, 187500 geometrical Pa. 


ces. But Pliay and Solinus make it no more than 


9 4 500. The City of Lilybeam gave this Cape its 


ame. It was formerly one of the moſt conſide- 


 rable and ſtrongeſt Cites in e, Tull gives us 


this Account of it, in his Fifib Oration agai 
Teſtis Splendidiſſima civitas Lilybatana. Strabo ſays, 


B. 6. that it was in being in his time. There is 
nothing of it now remaining, but Ruins. The 


= Marſala was built near it; and we now 
find the Ruins of, ſome Aqueducts, and Buildings 
in that Neighbourhood. Old Lilhbæum had a Port, 
which was a ſafe Retreat for Ships, even in Julius 
Ceſar's time, according to Hirtius in his Hiſtory of 
the African Mar. The Romans indeed endeavoured 
ſeveral times to fill up this Port, during their Wars 
with Carthage ; but their Attempts were fruitleſs. 
The Heaps of Stones which they threw into it, 
were too weak to reſiſt the Violence of the Sea, 
and of Tempeſts. Diodorus Siculus ſays, B. 22. 
that the Cartbaginians firſt laid the Foundations of 
Lilybeum, after Dionyſius the Tyrant, had taken 
the City of Motya from them. And according to 


the ſame Author, B. 14. the taking of this City 


coincides with the fourth Year of the 95** Olym- 
wy which was about the Year before Chriſt 397. 
ut if Lilhbæum was then founded, how ſhall we 
account for Diodoruss ſuppoſing, B. 11. that it 
exiſted above fifty two Years before, that is, in the 
third Year. of the 81/# Olympiad? This laſt Author 
affirms, that it ſuffered a ten Years Siege from the 
Carthaginians, during the Wars they made with the 
Romans, in Sicily. Jolinus reports, c. 11. that the 
Sepulchre of the Sybil of Came, was formerly to 
be ſeen near Lihlæum: and Iſidorus atteſts the ſame 
thing, De Origin. B. 8. c. 8. Diodorus ſpeaks of 
a Well at Löbe, whoſe Waters had, accord- 
ing to him, this wonderful Virtue, that all thoſe 
who drunk of, them, were ſuddenly ſeized with a 
prophetick Enthuſiaſm, and foretold Things to 
come. And therefore the Inhabitants of this City 
paid a particular worſhip to Apollo, as appears by 
the Medal above; on one fide of which is a Griffin, 
which is known to have been conſecrated to Apollo; 
and on the other, the Tripos, from which the Hi! 
uſed to utter her Oracles. © | 
The Cyclopes, and Læſtrigones, were, according 
to 7e, Pliay, - Solinus, and Thucydides, deemed 
the firſt Inhabitants of the Territory of Leontium in 
Heily near Mount Atna. Nevertheleſs the laſt of theſe 
Writers confeſſes, that he knew nothing of their 
Origin, but what he had learnt” from 
Fables. That there formerly were Cyclopes, ſome 
Moderns have. ptetended to demonſtrate , by the 
Remains of ſome dead Bodies of a gigantick Size, 
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| 
1 
[ 
] 
Carthage, 
t 
= ( 
Wl 
which are found in ſeveral Parts of this I0and. T,M8 
Reader may conſult Thomas Frazellus's 25 
Sicily, Decad. 1. B. 1. c. 7. on this Head. Maria 
nus Valguarnera, in his Book Of the firſt In bali 
zants of Sicily, omits nothing that could help him 
Perres. to prove that theſe Giants, were deſcended fon 
Zapher, and came into this Country, after the Con 
fuſion of Languages. The Inhumanity of th 
People with regard to Strangers, and the Fire 
which Ætna, a part of their Territory, was con! 
tinually vomiting out, gave Occaſion to the Fit 
tion of the Poets, That the Cychopes fed upon hu 
man Fleſh, and were employed by Fulcan to maxi 
Thunderbolts for Jupiter. Among the other Na 
tions that inhabited Sicily, the Ancients reckon th 
Pheaces, and Sicani: and ſome of them, particu 
larly Dion. Hal. R. Antiq. B. 1, make the latter u 
have come from the Banks of the Segre, a River if 
Spain. They were driven out, ſays he, by the $M * 
culi, an ancient People of Auſonia properly i uch 
called, according to Helleuicus of Lesbos, or if ſe 
Liguria, according to Philiſius. Theſe New to « 
comers, under the Command of Siculus, drove ti Nin? 
Sicani Out of a great part of the Iſland, which fron No 0 
them was before called Sicania, but now Sic his E. 
from the time of this Invaſion of the Sicul. A 5 
terwards, the Riches of this fertile Country, dre "aſh 
a great Number of Phoenicians thither, who mixe 61, * 
with the Sicilians. And in proceſs of time, ſere . 
ral Colonies from Crete, Theſſaly, Phocis, au de * 
ſeveral other Cantons of Greece, left their nativ_hMill ;; theſe 
Countries to come and ſettle in Sicily. ea 1 
6 The City of Meſſaua was originally call: freve 
Zancle ; either becauſe the Shore, on which it wil __ 
built, turned round, in the Shape of an Hook, which e 1 
the Sicilians called Zaucle; or from one Zaucli ..; 8 7 
whom ſome Hiſtorians make Governor of it. B Eo” 
be that as it will, if the Chronologiſts don't troy . | 
ſtake in their Calculations, Zancle, or Meſa» yi A : 
now Meſſina, was founded 530 Years, before t 1 
Siege of Troy, and 964 Vears before Romulus la . 
the Foundations of Rome. When the Inhabitan lub 0 
of this City were ruined by the Incurſions of t ther fide 
Pirates of Cumæ, and of ſome other Nations, w win d 
joined with them, they had recourſe to the Meſſen! . 957 
a People of Greece ; who haſtening to the Affi e in dhe 
ance of Zancle, drove away the Cumæant, mat ton, rg 
an Alliance with the Citizens, and ſettled in tha pt. - e 
City; which was from them called Mervim by ? Hr 
Greeks, and Meſſaua by the Latins. See Thucydi win 75 
B. 1; Panſanias in Meſſenicis ; and Srrabo, Geog! ty RES 
oets and B. 6. Theſe three Authors agree in the mil e Hey 
though they vary in Circumſtances. I he the ſece 
cond ſays, that Auaxila, The Tyrant of Rg er bighty 


joined with the Meſſenii againſt the City of 2 


rent 
— to the Center of it. Meſſana is ſaid to have been ſubje& to Tyrants, who came from 
WE ju), ſcized it by Fraud, and kept it by Injuſtice. According to the Latins, 
WE pers were originally Campani, and gave themſelves the Name of Mamertini, 
bat is, Invincible Warriors, from the Word Mamers, or Mavors, which ſignified the 
Cod Mars, in ſeveral Countries in [taly. The Mamertini then, a bold and reſolute 


cor of People, were invited into Sicily by King Agathocles, to affiſt him in his Con- 
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nd overthrew its Forces, in a Sea-fight. After 
which, he, with the Aſſiſtance of theſe new Allies, 
pſſeſſed himſelf of all the Territory of the Zan- 
dleaur, ſettled in their Capital, and gave it the 
Name of Meſſana, in Compliment to the Meſſenii, 
who had expedited his Conqueſts. Pauſanias places 
tlis Event in the 29 Olympiad, when Miltiades 
ns the ſupreme Magiſtrate at Athens. Herodorns 
mentions this Expedition, B. 6. and aſcribes all the 
Glory of it to the People of Samos, who were 
commanded by Azaxila. Theſe Diſagreements diſ- 
ble the beſt Criticks from forming any Judgment 
i theſe Things, eſpecially of the Origin of Nati- 
Ons. We have often remarked the ſtrange Dif- 
frences of Authors, on that Subject. e have 
kreral Medals yet preſerved, which bear the Name 
« Meſſana. Perhaps, the Victory Anaxila 
* in the Olympic Games, the Hares he is 
d by the Hiſtorians of that time to have firſt 
ought into Sicily, and the Worſhip the Sicilians 
nd to Hercules, are all alluded to, in the Medals 
ore, The Face of the firſt, is the Head of an 
rcules; and its reverſe, the Nemæan Lion, and his 
lub. On one ſide of another is a Hare; and on the 
ter ſide of it is a Chariot drawn by two Horſes, with 
iminged /z&ory, holding a Crown over the Driver. 
7 Hracuſe was then one of the moſt famous Ci- 
is in the World, for the Advantage of its Situa- 
5 its prodigious Extent, and the Beauty of its 
uldings. The Abridger of Stephens, and Marcian 
Heraclea ſay, it took its Name from a neigh- 
ning Pond, called Syraco. It was built, accord- 
Y to Thucydides and Strabo, by Archias, one of 
de Heraclide, who came from Corinth to Sicily, 
the ſecond Year of the eleventh Olympiad. 2 
”o bighly commends Syracuſe, in his Fourth Ora- 
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Curthage, and 7 Syracuſe towards Greece, were as it were three Capitals of three dif- Year of 
ations, who had poſſeſſed themſelves of the Iſland, and extended their Do- x O M E 


theſe 


queſts: 


tion againſt Verres. He chiefly boaſts of its beau- 
tiful Appearance, the Convenience of its Ports, and 
the Statelineſs of its Buildings. Beſides the Quar- 
ter called Epipolæ, Syracaſe contained within its 
Circumference, four conſiderable Cities; Acradina 
Tyche, Neapolis, or The New City, and the Iſland 
of Ortygia. Theſe four Parts of this immenſe Place, are 
repreſented on the reverſe of the other Medal above, 


by a Square, with theſe Greek Letters, £1Pa, which 


ſignify Hracuſe, in the four Angles of the Figure. 
Strabo makes the Walls of this City to have been 
180 Stadia, that is, about eight Leagues in Com- 
paſs. In Acradina, the largeſt Part of the four, 
there was a large Square, ſurrounded with Portico's ; 
a magnificent Temple, dedicated to 7zpiter Olym- 
pius; the Prytaneum, or Town-houle; and a ſpaci- 
ous Palace, in which Juſtice was adminiſtred : not 
to mention ſeveral other Buildings, which were re- 
markable for their Architecture. Altera ausem e 

urbs Syracuſis, cui nomen Acradina eſt, in qua Fo- 
rum maximum, Pulcherrime Porticus, Ornatiff:- 
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C. FaBRICI- 
us, Q. Ei- 
Lius Paus, 
Conſuls. 


mum Pryraneum, ampliſſima] Curia, Templumque 


egregium Jovis Olympii ; catereque urbis partes 
25 lard Zo perpetnt multiſque — Ae, 
pri vatis ædiſiciis continentur. This Quarter was di- 
vided from Neapolis, and Tyche, by a Range of very 
thick Walls, againſt which the 
beat. The ſecond City, called Tyche, lay between 


ATR. and Epipolæ, ſo that it had the former 


to the Eaſt, and Neapolis to the South. Among 
its Ornaments, is chiefly reckoned, a very large 
and beautiful Gymnaſium, to which the Youth re- 
ſorted, to learn all bodily Exerciſes. Several of 
its Temples were admired for their Structure, and 
among the reſt that of Fortune, whom the Greeks 
call Tn; and from which Temple, this part of 
1 Es yracuſe 


aves Of the Sea 


vs, Q. Am- 


Lius Paus, 
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Year-of queſts: and they at firſt kept themſelves within due Bounds, | 
ROME Wich Fidelity — Courage. a Afterwards, and ſerved: the Kin 
AYR) Which was ill requited by their Treachery. They were charmed with 
C. Fanniei- which called to their Remembrance the Delights of their native Country, reſolved to 

ſertle there, make themſelves Maſters of the City, and erect a Republick in it, af ns 
their own manner. The ancient Inhabitants of Meſſana fell Sacrifices to Ls 
bition; and were all put to the Sword, except the Wives and Daughters, 
Uſurpers married. The Mamertini, by their Valour, and by 


Syracuſe took its Name of Tyche, if Cicero may 
credited. Qod in ea parte Fanum antiquum fu 
Tyche nominataeſt ; in qua, Gymnaſium ampliſſimum 
eſt, & complures Hades ſacre, coliturque ea pars, 
—— The third Quarter, called 
The Iſland of Oriygia, was joined to Acradina, 
Tyche, and Neapolis, by a Bridge. The Palace of 
A in which the Roman Pretors wards 
lodged, was one of its fineſt Ornaments. Beſides 
which, there were two ſtately Temples in it, one 
of Diana, and the other of eue which were 
admired by all Spectators. The Inhabitants of Sy- 
racuſe, worſhiped theſe two Goddeſſes with ſingular 
Devotion; as appears by the ancient Medals, which 
are yet in being. The Face of the firſt of thoſe 
above, is the Head of a Diana, with this Inſcrip- 
tion EQTEIPA, to ſhew that Syracuſe was indebted 
to her for its Safety and Splendor. On the ſecond, 
we ſee the ſame Goddeſs, in the Habit of an Hun- 
treſs. On the third, is a military Goddeſs, repre- 
ſenting Minerva, or Pallas. Cicero ſpeaking of 
Syracuſe, gives us this Account of The Iſland of 
Grams. Ea tanta eſt urbs, ut ex quatuor urbibus 
maximis conſtare dicatar,  quarum una eſt ea, quam 
dixi, Inſula, que duobus portubus cincta in utriuſ- 
gue portus oftium, aditumque projecta eſt; in qua 
domus eſt, que Regia Hierons fuit, qua Pratores 
uti folent. In ea ſunt ædes ſacræ complares, ſed 
due, que longe ceteris antecellunt, Diane una, & 
altera que fuit, ante iſtins | Vertis] adventum, or- 
natiſima Minerve........ Due appellatur inſula, 
mari disjundta, anguſto ponte rarſum adjungitur, & 
comtinetur. The laſt City of the four was called 
Neapolit, or The Neu City, becauſe built after the 
other three. There was 3 great Amphitheatre in 
it, and two Temples of aicable ArchiteQure, one 
conſecrated to Ceres, the other to Libera, or Pro- 
ze. But the famous Statue of Apollo Temenitec, 
which was afterwards, carried to Rome, was ſo 
large, and ſo beautifully carved, that it was the moſt 
valuable Monument in Neapatrs. Quarta autem eft 
Urbs, as Cicero goes on in his Faurth Oration aga 
Verres, que. quia poſtrema ædificata eſt, Neap 
nominatur; quam ad ſummam theatrum eſt maxi- 
mum, præterea dus templa ſunt egregia, Cereris al- 
terum, alterum Libere, ſignumg ue Apollinis, qui Te- 
menites wocatur, pulaberrimum, & marimum. Of 
theſe four Cities, only The Iland of 27 i 
now remaining, which the /zaliavs call Syrareſa, 
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great a Degree of Power, that Gelon, in the Yea 


the Younger, who 
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they were admitted as Allies in 225 
an Habitation 


their Am- 
whom the 


the Help of the Suc- 
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and the Spaniards Saragoſſa. Some F ootſteps are 
yet to be ſeen of the other Parts of old Syracuſe 
in the Ruins of the Buildings, and the Remains oo 
the Portico's, Temples, and Palace. The famous 
Fountain of Arethuſa, of which the Poets, and = 
Romance Writers of thoſe Times, have told us off 
many wonderful things, riſes in this Iſland. Cicerd 
tells us, that it abounded with all ſorts of Fiſh, and ;; 
was ſo large and deep, that it might have been ta 
ken for a great River, In hac Inſula extrema, fl 
font aqua dulcis, cui nomen Arethuſa eſt, incredibili 
maguitudine, JO Piſciunm. A Peer of Stone 
kept the Sea from overflowing it. Qui fluctu totu | 
operiretur, niſu munitione ac mole lapidum, a mari 
disjunitus ef. It has long diſappeared, and it 
Spring dried up. In the Quarter of Eprpole, ther- 
were places called Latomiæ, which Dionyſius had 
dug in the Rock. The Entrance into theſe Quargi 
ries was ſo defended on all fides, that it was in 
acceflible ; and this was the Priſon, in which th 
Tyrant ſhut up all thoſe, who had the Misfortun 
to incur his Diſpleaſure. Cicero gives us this Ac 
count of it. Latomias Syracuſanas omnes audiſtii 
Opus eſt ingens maguificum Regum ac Tyrannorum 
totum eſt Saxo in mirandam altitudinem depreſſo, 
multoruni operis penitus exciſo. Nihil tam clauſu 
ad exitns, nihil tam ſeptum undigue, mhil tam : 
tum ad cuſtodias, nec fieri, nec cogitari, poteſs..... E: 
Carcer ille, qui eſt a crudeliſſimo Tyrauno fac 
Syracufis, &c. This Cave was 125 geometrical Pa 
ces long, and two Plethre, or 200 Feet broad 
The Walls of Syracuſe were flanked with Tower 
in ſuch a manner, that the little Caſtles which wer 
built round it, at certain Diſtances, made it almoſſ 
impregnable. It was ſeveral times attacked by nu C 
merous Armies, and forced them to raiſe the Siege 
The Conqueſt of it was reſerved for the Roman 
who took it at laſt, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, whe 
we will give an exact Map of Syracaſe. Before: 
was taken by Marcellus, it underwent ſeveral R 
volutions. It was ſometimes governed by King 
and ſometimes was a Republick, yet {till retained 


of Rome 260, and the other Tyrants, who uſurpe 
the Government r racuſe, 2 e, 8 
>oth- to the People of Greece, and Afia. Him- 
* : overned in this City, had 1000C 
orſe in Pay; and a Fleet of 40 
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time, when Sicily was a Prey to an hundred Tyrants; and their Dominion en- 


== Bur the Carthaginians, reckoning from Lilybenm, had already made a greater 
= Progreſs in the Conqueſt of the Iſland, than the Mamertini. After thoſe Conquerors 
a invaded Sardinia, they had long made Attempts upon Sicih. Though often re- 
= pulcd from this Ifland, which lay ſo very conveniently for them, they as often re- 
WE corned and their Eagerneſs to conquer it had been much quickened, fince the Death 
1 King Agathocles. So that being Maſters of the Sea, they had extended their 
= conqueſts in Sicily, partly by Negotiation, and partly by Force, and had acquired a 
act Tract of Ground. All things conſidered, the C arthaginians were become the 
Ws not prevailing Nation, and the moſt formidable 'Tyrants in the Iſland. 0 9.4051 


bbeir City had undergone many Revolutions fince the poiſoning of King Agathocles. 
I Moe, his Aſſaſſin, had uſurped a fort of tyrannical Authority there; and being af- 
wards expelled the City by Hycetas, a Pr tor of & 'yracuſe, Moeno had had recourſe 
E 3 > to the Carthag mians, and had pur himſelf under their Protection. Hence aroſe the 
hir the Syracuſans were obliged to enter into, with thoſe who eſpouſed Mpeno's Intereſt. 
Haas took Advantage of the Want his Country was in, of his Valour and Ability; 
_ xpctuated himſelf in the Magiſtracy; and governed Syracuſe nine Years like a So- 
wegn Prince, without any Collegue. Nay, he even ventured to take the Field, 
ad march againſt Phintias, the Head of the 5 Agrigentini; but his Abſence turned 
© his Diſadvantage. One Toenion took hold of this Opportunity to diſpoſſeſs Hhycetas, 
mae himſelf Prætor of Syracuſe, and uſurped the Government of it. But the No- 
by of the Country, could not bear the too abſolute Power of the new Prætor. 
buon had his Competitors. Soſiſtrates, among others, aſpired at the Supremacy in 
ny City, formed his Cabals, and ſhared the Hearts and Hands of the Hracuſans with 
ban. Syracuſe was then divided, as it were, into two diſtin& Cities; the one 
al on the main Land of Sicily, the other on the Iſland of Origgia, which was ſe- 
nated from it by an Arm of the Sea: and theſe two diſtinct Parts of the fame City, 
rr united by a Bridge. Toenion poſſeſſed himſelf of that part, which was in the 
ld of Ortygia, and Soſſtrates of that which was in So So that the War which 
aud between the two Competitors was properly a civil War, and carried on in their 


FX NN. „ e nnen 252 nyo. od „ee in ons yy 
Ar gentum, called by the Greeks 'Aupdyng,now bour, ir made almoſt inacetſfible. The River from 
ei, Girgenti, and Giorgenti, was one of the which it took itt Name, coders it to the Conib, and 
ert wealthy, and moſt conſiderabie Cities in Sicily. the Hypſa to the Weſt : and to the Euſ, it 1 de- 
e nhaditants of Gela firſt laid the Foundations fended by a Fortreſs, on the Edge "of | Precipice, 
tit, under the Direction of the Duumviri, Ariſto hich guards it inſtead of a Dit: . 5 
u. According to Theeydides, B. Gl it remarkable Pulldings in it, there wWwas à Temple of 
MTs built about the 994 67 mpiad, between che Ri- Miner dus another of uin eee 
nere. and Hypſa : The former of which is of Jupiter Atabyris,*\fo called from a Mountain 
; 15 called, Fiume di Gergeuti, Hume di Sando" in Rhodes, \ealled Atabyris, on which that x0d Was 
4, and Hume di Nare; and the latter, Rame worſhiped: © Some People, who game originally 
% We may judge of the Grandeut and Si- from Rhodes, founded Cela firſt, and then Agri- 
B pon of Old Agrigemum, by the Deferi ion genrum, and gave 4 Mountain in S:crly this Name, 
. %, gives us Of it. 1 eæcels, ſays he, net Cities, in Memory of their native Country. Diddorus Si- 
Ver is Forriſicationt, which guard i from u cnlus fays, knut the Citadel called Omphace, which 
llt; and for its beautiful Appearance, and mag - defended” Ag. 7 uch ancient than 
een; Buildings. It . flands 118 Stadia, % , the City. it 6 and food at a little Diftance' from 
g * Leagues from the Sea, and can conveniently'im- the Mobth of the Agri al Banks 
f * Vater, all Sorts of Proviſions; aud Cu, 3 It was en Which 
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cours they received from Nhegium (where a Roman Legion, all Men of Cmpania, Year of 
had ſettled themſelves, by following their Example, in murdering the Citizens, who R O M E 
had called them in to their Aſſiſtance) maintained themſelves in their Uſurpation, at CARY 
| C. FagRIc- 
creating by Degrees, it now reached to the middle of the Iſland. us, Q. Kur- 


Livs Parus, 


* 5 INDEED, Syracuſè and its extenſive Territory, were not yet ſubject to the Cartha- Diod. Sic. in 
= 1; but the bare Name of the African Republick made the Hracuſans tremble. FC. L. 21. 
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Year of common City: ill at length, the two Heads grew tired of a Quarrel, which could 


R eo A A only end in their common Ruin. It was natural for Carthage to take Ad 


C. Fazxzici- 
vs, Q. Ami- 
LIUS APUS,. 


Conſuls. 


Dominion in it. They had many Reaſons for chuſing to have Recourſe to. che King 


ad 8 the ap ne -d * LG, Year of dl — 2 is t 
the 13% ad, after they had built Naxzs in Si- Dionyſia: rant was long very ambitious 0 
cily, according to Thatydides, B. 6. Several Anti- conquering Leontini; and he at laſt made himſe 
quaries are of Opinion, that the Lion on the ſecond Maſter of it, by Capitulation, and reinoved the In 
Medal above, alludes to the Name of this City. habitants of this City to Syracsſe. 


A Regard therefore to the common Good, united the two Rivals, whoſe Ambition 
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their Diviſions, and Syracuſe had nothing more to fear, than che Care aer of 


had occaſioned their Conteſts. They both joined together in inviting Y don Wl 
Keily, to put an end to the Troubles there, and to expel thoſe * 4 * 55 17 1 


of Epirus, rather than to any of the many Sovereigns, who reiened ; 
7 gel Aſia. Pyrrhus was the Son-in-law of Arabs their laſt K * 15 
had had one Son at leaſt, by Laneſſa, the Daughter of Agathocles, and it was ve 
reaſonable to place the Grandſon, on the Throne of his Grandfather. Beſides * 
the Reputation he had acquired by his perſonal good Qualities, and his Arms. b. 
ſeemed to be the only General, able to make Head againſt the Carthaginians. Th. 
People of 9 Leontini and the Agrigentini allo, joined with Toenion and So/itrates, in 
preſſing Pyrrhus to come and take upon him the Government of a State, which was 
conſiderable, by the Union of ſeveral Cities. Syracuſe was already inveſted by a Car- 
thaginian Fleet, and an Army of 50000 Men threatened ir by Land. Indeed Cyneas, who 
arrived in Sicily ſore few Days before Pyrrhus, had already begun, in ſome Meaſure, ta 
reſtore it to its Security; which the Preſence of his Maſter, alone could eſtabliſh. = 
THESE 10 Motives of Glory and Intereſt therefor had haſtened the Departure of 


'% 


Ip 47> 


9 The, City of Leontini, was founded by 2 Co- of Vineyards in their Territory, is evidentiy pointeꝗ 
FA Chaleis, under the Com- out þy the Wine yell on the reverſe of the Me 


7 


en out of Beger's Cabinet 


Polybins, B. 7. gives us this Account of Leontiui. 10 Pyrrhas was already propoſing to himſelf thi 5 


In the midſt of the City is a great ſquare Market - Conqueſt of Sicily, being preſſed to go thither by th 
place, which terminates in a gentle Declivity; and Deputies of Syracuſe, Agrigentum, and Leontini, whi 
there a publick Market is kept, for the Sale of all were come to him, to give him Poſſeſſion of thoſ 
ſorts of Proviſions. In this Market-place/ ſtands three Cities. And at the ſame time he received Advice 
the Building, in which the Magiſtrates and Judges by ſome Ambaſſadors, who came from Greece, thi 
meet, to deliberate about the _ Afﬀaits of the Prolemy Ceraunus, had been killed in a Battel wi 


ſurrounded on both ſides by ſteep Hills, which take cedon. T zey repreſented to him, that this was 
up a great deal of Ground, and are covered with very favourable Opportunity for him, to reconque 
a great many Houſes, and ſome Temples. Leoxtini a Kingdom, he had formerly poſſeſſed. The Thro 
is divided into two Quarters. One ſtands towards was then vacant, ſays Plztarch (from whom 

Syracuſe to the South, the other lies to the North, take this Account) and Macedon, which wanted 


Irie... 


TS © 
verb, Tooting ſemper d pocula : i. The 2 1 of rated which to chuſe and at laſt, after many U 
lenty ' 


Leontini are always at their Capt. The great 


Of - # * 7 * * 
Jud * 


ice. This Forum is the Gault, who had ſpread themſelves all over A- 


Plains .called,. T Plains of Leonrini. King, ready to receive Pyrrbas with open Arm 
ry.is watered by the River Li , which * Plutarch ſaid this, he did not conſide 
ot that this Prolomy Ceraunus, the Brother of Prom 
Philagelphas, had loſt his Life in the Conſulſiip Ui 
Levinus, three Years: before the Greek Ambaſſado 
8 e- arrived, The Macedonians then had a King. Thri 
of which he. calls 47x or four were reckoned to have mounted the Theor 
5 Hriciunia. Near it was fſacceflively, after the Loſs of that Battel; as 
ich was twenty Miles in lcager, Autipater, Softhenes, and Avtigonns, WI 
| then filled it. Plurarch meant, that the Armvall ne. - 
in the. Summer; dors aſſured Pyrrbus, That the laſt had only ti $4 
the Air of Le- Name of a King, and That the Macedonians waltd 
to make Amends only for his Arrival, in order to declare openly f 
fraicfu], that they, ac- him. Upon this News, the King of Epirzs, co 
ed, Fold. tinnes Platareb, complained bitterly of Fara: 
bo, o Very unſeaſonably, opened to him, tu 
Hen different Ways to extend his Conqueſts, bo 
at the ſame time. And being forced to ſer Boun 
to his. Ambition, one way or the other, he delib 


S., Wies Were £ 


: Whence the 


cenainies , determined ta make War * 
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be King of Epirus. He had already embarked at Tarentum, and was come a great Year of 
WW towards the Iſland, with only his own Fleet; when Toenion, impatient of his & O M E 
A rival, met him with the Ships of the Syracuſans. The King made a Deſcent into 
% with the Acclamations of a great Nation who ſubmitted to him; and imme- C Fazzcr- 
aely put him in Poſſeſſion of their Cities, Ships, and publick Treaſures. All the 2 
ons on the Coaſt, which ſubmitted to him, reſounded with the Name of Pyrrhus, Confuls.  * 
ad Victory ſeemed to have landed with him. It was a common thing for Pyrrhus 
s be adored at firſt, by the People in all Places wherever he came. Before they be- 
ame acquainted, they were charmed with him; but as ſoon as they knew 
m, they were undeceived, and the Eſteem of the Publick turned to Aver- 
Aion. This had been the Caſe at Macedon, and at Tarentum; and this was now 
de Caſe in Sicily. His firſt Exploits were worthy of the greateſt Heroes. He drove 
We Carthaginians from Port to Port, till he at length cleared the Country of them. 
Wie took 1 Eryx from them, which was thought impregnable. He was himſelf the 
if Man, who mounted the Walls, and with his own Hand, killed a great Number 
Africans, who were affrighted at his very Looks. In ſhort, he deprived the Car- 
ugmians of all the Places they had conquered, N 6 Lihbæum. Nor was this 
Eacugh to fatisfy him. The Mamertini alſo, tho'2 other Tyrants of Sicily, felt the 
Eifects of his Courage. Pyrrhus defeated them in a pitched Battel, drove them out 
Ei the Lands they poſſeſſed, and reduced them to their Maſſana only. And fo many 
Efploits would have made Pyrrhus abſolute Maſter of Sicily, had his Conduct been 
Equal to his Valour. He already depended ſo much upon the Reduction of the Sici- 
las, we = cauſed one of his younger Sons to be ſtiled King of Sicily, and the other 
lng of Italy. | | Rs 
? CI Bur whilſt Pyrrhus was buſy in defending the Sjcilians againſt their Uſur- Year of 
t, Rome took all the Advantages his Abſence offered her. After Fabricius's 12 Tri- RO M E 
ih was over, the Centuries were aſſembled in the Campus Martins, to elect new AR! 
1 x Fabricius, who preſided in the Aſſembly, had gained ſo high a Reputation P ConvzIIUs 
bis Virtue, that he was become Maſter of the Elections. Among the Candidates 33 
none P. Cornelius Ruffinus, an able Soldier, but covetous, and ſelf- intereſted, to an * 
eres. This made him odious to Fabricius, who was of a quite contrary Character; 
me maſt abſtemious, of all the Romans. - So that he was much ſurprized to ſee 
aus vote for him, and incline the Centuries in his Favour: And when he was 
e, he returned his Benefactor thanks, and told him how much he was ſurprized, 
abricius ſhould think him worthy of his Suffrage. To which the honeſt Fu- 
o frankly and openly anſwered, That he had rather ſee the Roman People plun- 
1 little by 4 Contal, than brought into SubjetHon by a formidable Enemy. An in- 
ous Declaration, which did honour to Fabricius, and was very propet both to 
n the Covetouſneſs of Ruſſinus, and encreaſe his Bravery in Battel. The Col- 
che Centuries gave Ruffmus, was C. Junius Brutus. They were both now raiſed 
ee Conſulſbip, the ſecond time; but the two Generals did not divide theit Forces. 
boch marched their Armies to one endes vous, and carried on the War jointly. 
nt induced them not to march directly to Tarentum, and lay Siege to it, I cannot 
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ot all the Inhabitants of the Iſland opened 
Arms to him, and prepared the Way for 
—_—{. Beſides, its Neighbourhood to Africa 
a large Field for the Exerciſe of his Valour.. 

ur, after many Struggles, he Preferred Sicily 


D lacedonia. 


ih ſtood on the Top of a Hill of the 1 


near the Sea, at a little Diſtance n 
here Trapane del Monte now ſtands... 
lass famous for the Temple of Venus Eryrina, 


[ his 


% 


ch we have ſpoken, B. 1. p. 5. of the firſt 
ue, Nore 19. The People of Greece, Traly, 
3B \ bicily, came thither in Crouds to pay their 
MS.” 4 make their Ofterings to the Goddeſs. 
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1 hare yet ſome Traces of the Worſhip, which 


dad her; in au antique Marble, which has this 
Upton, DE Vexgnt EATcNE SACRUM: It 
6 op in che very Hill, on which the Temple 
" The Mythologiſts fay; this City was found- 
one Eryx, the Son of Barthes, and Venus. 
1 ing of this Place, which was by its Situa- 
„e H the ſtrongeſt” in Sieh, was thought by 
an Enterpriſe of fach Importance, and at 


$ 4 
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PR 
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made a 
Sacrifices to him, if in the Siege o 


the ſame time ſo difficult, that he thought it neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure himſelf the Protection of Hercales, 
before 15 began ſo dangerous an Attempt. He 


Games, to the Honour of that God, and to offer 
f the City, he 
ſhewed' himſelf worthy of his Anceſtors. Eryx 
was taken by Aſſault: and in Gratitude for it, the 
King of Epirus performed his Vow, offered Sacri- 
fices to Hercules, and entertained the Sicilians with 
the Games he had promiſed. © 7 
12 Accorditig © the Faſti Capitolini, Fabricius 
triumphed a ſecond time, over the Lacan, Brustii, 
Tarentins, and Samnites, on The 1des of December, 
in the Year of Rome 475. And in this they agree 
with Plautarch. He tells us, That Fabricius Son- 
quered the Lucani and Sammites, after Pyrrbus. ws 
one for Sicil 3 and That the Republick honoured 
im with a Triumph on Account of his Victory. 
13 The Conſuls for this Year, had been Coxſal; 
once before, though neither The Greek Tables, nor 
Zonarar, nor Calſiodorut, mention their firſt Con- 
ſulſhip. Mite t 


ow, ſays Plutarch, to celebrate publick 


(133544, 1057 3 3 
diſcoyer. 
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Year of diſcover, . Perhaps they. were afraid of thoſe few Troops Pyrrhus had lef. * 
See nn g han fo Taos Prin tl bt 

CARY any Enemy behind them, and to begin their Expeditions by marching apainſt t 
P. Coax  Samnites. Theſe Rebels had deſerved the ſevereſt Neſentments of the Republick fin 
vs RUFFINUS, their Revolt; and it was neceſſary to reduce them, before Pyrrhus, their Ally 

Bu 1 turned. Againſt Samnium therefore the Conſuls firſt turned their Arms. But 


fuls. Samnites neither tarried for their coming in their Towns; nor did they appear in i hem 
Zone B. 8. Field. They were too weak to ſuſtain either the Attacks, or Sieges, of two Conſul Js 2 


Armies. They had nothing to do, but to fly to their Mountains, remove their Wi, Ml hs 
Children, and Effects thither, and fortify themſelves there. So that the Rama 
could only make Incurſions in the flat Country; where they ſeized ſome Cat? 
which they found deſerted; and laid the Country waſte, without any Oppoſitia 1 
And at length, the Conſuls advanced with their Troops towards Mount 14 Cyan 
which was the Aſylum for theſe obſtinate Rebels. It was no eaſy Matter to ata 
a whole Nation, covered with Multitudes of Entrenchments ; but nevertheleſs 1 
Romans reſolved to attempt to force them. The Samnites fought in Defence ec 
every thing that was moſt dear to them; and their natural Fierceneſs was encreaf. el 
by the affecting Sight of their Wives and Children. Beſides, they had all the Nn 
vantage of the Ground, and in ſmall Parties fell upon the Romans, as they we p 
climbing up the ſteep Rocks, in ſeveral Quarters : and the Aſſailants were ſever 
puniſhed for their Raſhneſs. A great Number of Romans were killed, in ſevei lat he 
Skirmiſhes, and as many taken, and loaded with Irons. And at laſt, the Conſuls wel Jie pre 
ſo much aſhamed of their joint Enterpriſe, that each threw the Blame of it upon W 
Collegue. But we judge, by the Conſequence, that Cornelius Ruffinus was moſt PD 
Fault; at leaſt, Junius Brutus refuſed to carry on the War jointly with him, a t h 
longer. The two Armies ſeparated. Junius, with his, continued in Samnium; wh beck ag 
Ruffinus marched to the Country of the Lucani and Bruttii, in hopes of findii © ile 
82 among them, to repair the Diſgrace he had ſuffered at the Foot of Mo dane 
F. III. LUCANTA and Bruttium perſevered in their Adherence to Pyr med t 
and nothing could draw them off from the Tarentini. Ruffinus therefore entered ii 
Territories of theſe Enemies; where he did not content himſelf with laying f F=*q 
Country deſolate with Fire, and Sword: in order to recover his Honour, he thouꝗ 
it neceſſary to attempt ſomething more. Croton, which ſtood in the extreme P- 
of Nah, to the Eaſt, was a great City, on the Borders of the Jonian Sea, at a lit 
Diſtance from Cape 15. Lacininm. It then belonged to the 16 Bruttii, and Ruffi 
therefore thought the Conqueſt of it juſt, and worthy of a Conſul. It was no « 
Livy B. 24 Matter for him to make himſelf Maſter of it by Force. We are aſſured, That 
SP was twelve Miles round, and was defended by a ſtrong Citadel; and That the Ri 
17 Aſarus ran through the middle of it. So that Ruffmus deſpaired of taking it, 
leſs he could find Means to have Intelligence with the Place. But he was inform 
that a great Number of the, Inhabitants were exaſperated at Pyrrhus's Departu . 0! 
and might caſily be prevailed on to break the Oath of Fidelity they had taken 
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74 Only Zonaren mentions this Mount Cranizer, to feed the Flocks, which were kept to be off 


which we are otherwiſe utterly ignorant of. up to the tutelary Divinity of theſe Places. 1 

1 The Lacinias Foo, now Capo de lie MW The People of Brattium were natural nk 

. ,, Colonwe, was at the Point of Bruttinma, Strabo warlike and reſtleſs People. Their Genius for weond ti 

14 85 it 150 Stadia, that Is, near thirteen Leagues is repreſented on moſt of their Medals, by the des. II 
from Croton. This Cape gave its own Name to gure of ſome warlike Divinity. That above 


a neighbouring Temple dedicated to Juno Lacinia. Bellons.... _ LED a 
Ix wis re ukadle for its Statelineſs. It had been 17 The River Aſarus, now the g riſe 
enriched,” by the Offerings the People of Grear Bram, waters the. Territory of Croton, 
" Greece” had" brought to |. Near ſt was 4 conſe- which the Mouth of it lies, and emprics itſelf 
crated Grove, and Paſtures which were ſet apart, the Ionian Sea 
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3 ir Allies. Croton 15 had been ſubject to the Romans for ſome time; and the Re- Year of 
dick had yet ſome Friends in it; and by the help of theſe, Ruffinus hoped to make RO M E 
= aſlf Maſter of it. But he did not carry on his Negotiation with Secrecy enough. wh 

be Inhabitants, who favoured the Zarentini, were ſoon apprized of it, and got b. Conf. 
cours from Tarentum, under the Command of Nicomachas of Croton. Milo ſent Iv e 
ern theſe Troops for their Defence. In the mean time, Ruffinus advanced with Tvs, Conſuls. 
amy, quite up to the Gates of Croton, fully expecting that the City would ſur- * 
euer to him. So that it was no ſmall Surpriſe to him, to ſee a Troop of Epirore 
om he did not expect, fall upon his Romans. They made a Sally out of the City, 
erpowered the Roman Legions, which were not upon their Guard, and forced their 
WE (encral to retire a great Way from the City which he inveſted. This was the ſecond 

WE heck Ruffinus had met with, ſince the opening the Campaign. He therefore had 
ccourſe to Stratagem, which ſucceeded better with him, than bare Force. He ex- 5a, 5:1. 
geerated his Loſs in the laſt Sally of the Enemy; and upon the Reports, which he . B. 3. and 
aud to be ſpread Abroad in the Country, the People of Croton were eaſily brought © | 
believe, that the Conſul would retire with his Troops, and remove to a great 
W—hnce. In order to make this Conjecture the more probable, Ruffinus ſuborned 
o beſerters, one of whom told the Crotoniates, that Ruffinus was ready to decam p, 
al was going to march towards the Country of the Locri, and the other affirmed, 
bt he was already gone, and ſhewed ſome Cloaths, which he had picked up, during 
Wc precipitate Flight of the Enemy. And this Agreement in their Teſtimony de- 
nd Nicomachus. He left Croton in haſte, in order to go and relieve Locris, 
ch he thought threatened with a Siege. Ruffinus had indeed made a Motion 
u his Troops; but upon the firſt News of Nicomachus's Departure, he returned 

rk again: and a thick Fog favoured his Entrance into Croton. The City think- 
= i idclf out of Danger, was negligent and ſecure, The Romans entered it, almoſt 
eie the Enemy faw them: and this Succeſs was followed by others, which com- 

Wind Ru ſſinus, after his Loſſes. Nicomachus, being deceived by the Conſul, re- 

ined towards Tarentum, with Intent to carry back his Detachment thither. But 

pus intercepted him in his Paſſage, gave him Battel, defeated the Body he com- Ashianus in 

dd, and forced him to fly. Nor was this all. Locris ſurrendered to the Ro- _ _ | 

The Tyranny of the Governor Pyrrhus had left in it, was grown inſupport- ſen 

Wi: to the Locri, who maſſacred him and all the Garriſon ; but what they did with 

ing Alexander, Pyrrhuss youngeſt Son, whom he had in Confidence left with 

n, is not known. All theſe Succeſſes, had doubtleſs deſerved the Honours of a 
imph, for the Conſul, Cornelius eh arp and Pliny accordingly aſſures us, that B. 3. 4 6. 
aid Triumph. But the Faſti Capitolini grant that Honour only to his Collegue 

ns Brutus; to whom they aſcribe all the Exploits of Ruffinus, in Lucania, and | 

country of the Bruttii. So that in this Contradiction, between the Hiſtorians, 

dhe Triumphal Tables, we can only fay, that one of the Conſuls triumphed at 

me, on The Momes F January, for having conquered the Bruttu, and Lucani. 

IV. NeveRTHELEsSS, it may truly be ſaid, that hus's Preſence was not ab- 

aueh) neceſſary to his Allies, the Year after he left them. They yet ſupported 

nmelves againſt the Romans. The Samnites having retired to their Mountains, 

Nee become rather the more formidable to the Republick; and Bruttium had only 

two Cities. The Conqueſts of Pyrrhus, in his new Career, kept up the Courage 
be Halians, who had ſubmitted to him. They depended upon the Promiſe be 
WE given them, to return upon the firſt Summons, either to deliver them from Op- 
lion, or help them to humble Rome: and flattering themſelves with theſe pleaſing 
eddations, they let him take his full Courſe in Sicily. The Romans, in the mean Year of 
e choſe two new Conſuls, who were very fit Perſons to oblige Pyrrhus to return ROM E 
ah. One was Q. Fabius Gurges, the Son of the Great Q. Fabius, whoſe Va- 8 1 
r he inherited. He had long ſince effaced the Remembrance of his firſt De- Q7p,zws 
ceries, though he ſtill retained the Name of Gurges. He had already been ho- on RGES, C. 
need both with the Conſulſbip and a Triumph; and now that he was choſen 1575 — 

Wcond time, he acquired new Glory, and made Pyrrhus's Preſence neceſſary to his 
His Plebeian Collegue, was one C. Genucius, ſurnamed Clepſina. atv 
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18 See B. 21. 
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Year of Tux beginning of their Adminiſtration was not at all promiſing to the Ry 
RO M E It ſeemed to be the unalterable Fate of Rome, to be tormented with Clam) 
Home, whenever ſhe was delivered from a formidable Enemy. After Brus 
'Q. Faziws parture, a new 19 kind of * lague raged both in the City and Country. | Ir ch. 
Guxcss, C. affected Women with Child, and breeding Cattle. Children were no ſooner f. = 
Genvucivs, . . k s  10r 
Conſuls. in the Womb, but they died there. This made it neceſſary to tear them out of oo 
Oefen, B. 4+ Bowels of their Mothers, who were either killed with the Acuteneſs of the P 3 
= or infected with thoſe corrupted Parts of the Fætus's which were left within * 1 
And it was the fame Caſe with the Cattle. Inſomuch, that Heaven ſeemed i A 
mined to deſtroy the Species, both of Men, and Beaſt, before they came to Mar 1 
rity. Even Alſculapius, the Serpent of Epidauris, which had been brought WM 
De Cirir. Dei Rome, ſome time ſince, did not cure this univerſal Contagion. Donbtleſs, ſays « 4 
„3. ©17-, | Auſtin, pleaſantly, becauſe this God did not come to the Romans to be their Mid;M 
but their Phyſician. The Cauſe of the Calamity was therefore enquired into; a 
inſtead of aſcribing it to the Infection of the Air, or bad Food, the Romans imput 2H 
gel E Pay it to the Vengeance of the Gods. After much Enquiry, a Yeſtal, named Sx; 
/anias B. 4. was found to have broken her ſolemn Vows ; and being convicted of Inceſt E 
6. 2. buried alive, without the Gate Collina. Perhaps ſhe would have eſcaped the Rige 
of the Laws, as many others did, had not this extraordinary Plague rouſed the 20 
of the Pontifices, and made them examine the more ſtrictly, into the Manners oft 
Prieſteſſes. There was alſo ſome Superſtition in the manner of putting an end 
this publick Calamity. The Romans had recourſe to the old Cuſtom, of driving 


Nail in the Temple of Minerva upon the Capitol; and it is probable, that Cornel . Nr 


Ruffinus, the Conſul for the laſt Year, was choſen Dictator, to perform this religion in 
Ceremony. At leaft, it is certain, that we ſhall find him nominated to the 20 DIA, $77 
zatorſhip; but cannot imagine when, or upon what Account, if it were not on thi: Tes 
Occaſion, and for the Diſcharge of that Office. = h -n 5 
Bur the Sickneſs at Rome did not hinder the Romans from continuing the M ecru, 
Whether the Conſul Genucius commanded a ſeparate Army, or attended his Colle , 


in his Expeditions, is uncertain ; and it is probable, that if he did either, he m- 


but an indifferent Figure in the Field; ſince all the Glory of the Battels they foug Wi eg 
is aſcribed to Fabius Gurges only. He ſucceſſively vanquiſhed the Samnites, Luca n G 
and Bruttii. It is much to his Diſadvantage, that the Hiſtorians have not record - 
the Particulars of his Victories; for there are two Circumſtances which plainly ſhe bein 


they were not inconfiderable ones. The firft is, that the Republick granted him 
Triumph, for having conquered the Samnites, Lucani, and Bruttii, which Trium 
he enjoyed on The thirteenth of the Calends of March, the Feſtival of the Quirin are 
in honour of Romulus. And the ſecond, That Gyrgess Exploits ſtruck Terror in... 
Pyrrhus's Allies in [taly. The Conſuls for the laſt Year had weakened, but nor q 
couraged them. Gurges reduced them ſo low, that they could no longer ſubſiſt wit n u 
out Pyrrhus. They . . ſent Ambaſſadors to him, to entreat him to return kin 
chem, and again put himſelf at the Head of his faithful Iralians. BS thu 
1 F. V. Wurm theſe Deputies from Italy came to him in Sicily, the Face of 
Ti 3-23: Affairs there was much changed. Pyrrhus, from being the 21 Idol, been 1 


Faſti Capitol. 


19 It is ſaid, in abe Epic me of Livy, that the jecture we follow; hut mention it as ſuch. W ht h 
Head of Fupiter Capiiolinur was ſtruck off by a is certain is, that his Oictatorſpip was at lea; he { 
Thunderbot, and carried ſo far from the Body, Year before Fabricims's. Conſulſbip.  The'only (CT «cred 
that the Aruſpices were: forced to make uſe of all ſtion iss whether, it happened in this Year. I % ar 
their Art to find it again, An ACRE ſo extra- Hiſtorians, and the Faſt: Capito tat, are ſilent as He tren 
ordinatj : that it. are the Rimans, They thought this Matte rt. 
it a Mar K of the Anger of the Gods, and an un- 2 The Reputation Pyrrhas had acquired by 
lucky Preſage of the Calamities Rome ſuffered this Valour, had 10 far prepoſſeſſed the People of 

e ene arts boa: 722 in his Favour, that Tyndarion the chief Man to the 
20 Moſt of the Writers of ancient Rome, ſay, Tauromene, paid him a kind of Homage, in M uded P. 
that Cornelius Ruffinus, whoſe Name was razed out Name of the Inhabitants of that City. Ihe C lim a C 
of the Lijt of Senators, by Cains Fabricius the Cen- ens of Catane had received him as thetutelary G lim wit! 
ſor, had been twice Conſul, and Dictator, The of their Country, and had heaped many Honolg's of Ey. 
Difficulty. is, to find out the Year in which he was on him upon his Arrival. Agrigentun abſolute. 
Dictator. Some imagine, and with a great:deal of - ſarrendered- itſelf up to him, after it had expel er it up 
Probability, that the epidemical Diſtempers, and the Carthaginian Garriſon. Syracaſe had ope boundarie 
publick Calaniities, . with which Rome was afflicted her Gates to the King of Epirus, at the Perſuall 
in this Year 477, determined the Romans to raiſe of Soſeftrates; and this Example had been follow 
Ruffinns to the ſupreme Magiſtracy. And this Con- by thirty other Cities, which were eager to avg 
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W ce of the Sicilians, after he had been two Years among them. They now ſet Year of 
y value on his Bravery and Conqueſts ; and conſidered only his Tyranny, and Ingra- R O M E 
W :.ude. He, puffed up with his great Succeſs, forgot himſelf, in the midſt of ſo 2 
anch Proſperity. Though it muſt be owned, that the Levity of the Sicilians con- Q Fans 
iboted not a little to their Diſlike of him. But this being known before that time, I 
1 pyrbus ought therefore to have managed them with more Art. Whereas the King Cs. ” 
bed on Sicily as a conquered Kingdom, and his natural Inconſtancy, already Bl,, Life f 
Wompted him to go upon new Deſigns. He had Thoughts of failing over into . 
rica, and making War upon the Carthaginians, in their own Territories; though 
bey were yet Maſters of Lihhbæum in Sicily, and this Port, which was open to them, 
as a Key to the whole Iſland. Beſides, Meſſana was yet in the Hands of the Ma- 
WJ rt, and new Uſurpers might ſtart up in this warlike City: and it is eaſy to ima- 
5 * chat Pyrrhus's Deſign of going into Africa could not be very agreeable to the 
4 ſracilſans. But notwithſtanding all this, the King perſiſted in it. He had Ships 

bough of his own; and the maritime Cities, which were in his Intereſt, refuſing 

in deamen, and Marines, he took them by Force. The Cities complained of this 
ſaolence; but he had no Regard to their Remonſtrances. However, the Sicilians 

ee theſe Outrages, with ſome Patience. His Deſigns hitherto were palliated, with 
lat Pretence, at leaſt of promoting the publick Good; and the King's Diſlike to 
WJ: new Subjects was encreaſed, by their oppoſing his Deſires. Toenion and Soſſſtrates 
WH particular, who had invited him into Sy, and crowned him there, were ſuſpect- 
iy him, and felt his Fury. Pyrrhus, full of Jealouſy, as all Tyrants are, would 
e forced Soſiſtrates to attend him into Africa. He did not think. it ſafe to leave 
nn in Syracuſe, during his Abſence, But Soſſtrates, to avoid complying with ſo diſ- 
Leeeable Commands, revolted from the Tyrant, and fled from his native City. As 
tr 7007, he was indeed more complaiſant, and continued with the King; but at 
eme time that he ſeemed in all Appearance to be one of his great Favourites, he 
Ws cruelly aſſaſſinated. And this Perfidiouſneſs put an end to Pyrrhus's Succeſſes in 

WJ. The Cities, tired with the Oppreſſion in which the King had indulged his 
n.,, furrendered themſelves up, partly to the Carthaginians, and partly to the 
I mcrtini. And indeed, ever fince Pyrrhus's Arrival in Sicily, the Natives had not nj. Hal, in 
permitted to have any Share in civil or military Offices. All civil Employ- excrptis apud 
es were given either to the old Courtiers, or the King's Guards; whoſe Extorti- Cay 
being enormous, and their haſty Deſires of enriching themſelves before they left 
1 land, making them multiply their Exactions, the Odium of the Injuſtice of the 

iſters fell upon the King, What are we the better, ſaid the Sicilians, for his being 
rate in his Demands, if his Favourites devour us, like ſo many Harpies? Mur- 
which both leſſened the People's Affection for Pyrrhus, and diminiſhed his 
es. His Troops were almoſt reduced to his Epirot Phalanx; and the Cartha- 

Wis were not ignorant of this Change in the Sicilians, and their Hatred to their 
King. The African Republick therefore, ſent an Army into Sicily, to recover 
ancient Conqueſts; whilſt the Carthaginian Fleet cruiſed round the Iſland, to 
Wn Prrbus in it, and prevent his Departure. 460 . 2 
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ſault. The Fortreſs Epierete, whoſe Situation 
made it impregnable, could not hold out againſt 
the Attacks the Epirot. And in ſhort, every 
thing gave way before him. The Carthaginians 
were reduced to the 2 Town of Lilybeam, 
which was their laſt Stake, They therefore pro- 
vided it 'with all —_ neceſſary to enable it to hold 
out a long Siege. rhus inveſted and attacked it. 


my with new Levies. The Syracuſans had 
Wy furniſhed him with eight thouſand Foot, 
cht hundred Horſe, With this formidable 

, be ſtruck Terror into all the Places which 
dcbered to the Caribaginians. The taking of 
raclea, and Axone, made Selinus,. Egeſta, and 
Wye tremble. Then theſe three Cities ſhook off 
 Lartbaginian Yoke, and ſubmitted to Pyrrhus. 


it Carthaginians therefore, ſurprized at the Ra- 


le to the Clemency of the Conqueror. They 


lim a conſiderable Sum of Money, and fur- 
him with a certain Number of Ships. But the 
of Epirus would not accept of theſe Con- 
Ms. Upon their refuſal to leave Sicily, and ſur- 
Fit up to him, and to make the Lybian Sea 
boundaries of their Dominions, he purſued his 
Welts. . Egyna prevented the Conqueror by a 


I 


of his Conqueſts, were forced to have re- 


Minded Peace, and his Friendſhip, offering to 


Wary Submiſſion. | Panormus Was taken by Alb 


But the Valour of the Beſieged, the Havock they 
made with their Engines of War, the frequent Suc- 
cours and Supplies of Proviſions ſent in to them by 
Sea, and the Fortifications which defended the Ap- 
roaches to Lilybeam, broke the King of Epirus's 
2 He abandoned the Enterpriſe, and march- 
ed his Army againſt Meſſana, at the Sollicitation of 
ſome Cities, who groaned under the Tyranny of 
the Mamertini. He drove them by F orce, out of 
all the Places they poſſeſſed, and laid their Territory 
waſte. 0H et * | 
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VI. Tars was the Situation of Pyrrhuss Affairs, when the Depur; 3 
3 Samnites, Lucani, and Bruttii, his Allies, came to him from ah. +4 
whence it is eaſy to imagine, that he rejoiced at their Arrival. Their Embaſr fu 
niſhed him with an honourable Pretence for extricating himſelf out of theſe 5 = | 
culties; and their Harangues were affecting. They repreſented the Dangers the 
had run, and the Lofles _ had ſuſtained, ſince Pyrrhus's Departure; and 5 = 
ſtrated, that without him, their Cities and Liberties muſt fall a Sacrifice to the 80 1 
mans. But Pyrrhus long deliberated, or at leaſt ſeemed to do fo, what part to chu (| 
He ſeemed divided between Sicily, Africa, and Italy, but at laſt Haly obtained . 
Preference. As he was fond of Applauſe, and very fearful of Diſgrace, he was d 
lighted to have this Opportunity to make the World believe, that the Fear of H 
Carthagimans had not driven him out of Sicily, but that he had generouſly complie F 
with the Requeſts of his Allies. He therefore N for a new Voyage to 7 
which the Sicilians did not obſtruct; and yet as he was ready to leave the Kingdon 10 
where he thought himſelf no _ fafe, he cried out at the ſight of this fine Co, 
try, O unfortunate Iſland, thou wilt ſoon become the Seat of a bloody War, between : 
Carthaginians and the Romans! A Prediction, which the Event proved to be ye 
true. Pyrrhus knew the Power of the Romans too well, not to take it for grantei 
that, after they had conquered the ſouthern Parts of Itah, they would go over ini 
Sicily, and diſpute the Conqueſt of it with the Carthaginians. He embarked on i 
Ships he had brought, but did not carry them all into the Port of Tarentum. TI 
Carthaginian Fleet attacked his, in his Paſſage, and was an overmatch for it. Fa © 
bimſelß was a great Soldier; but neither he, nor his Epirots, were uſed to Sea-fgh 
The Carthaginians had ſuch Advantages over him, by their Experience, and oi 
Lightneſs of their Ships, that they eafily overcame him. He was beaten, and f 
and faved himſelf in the Ports of Itah, with only twelve Veſſels, the poor Rena 


the reſt, or at leaſt diſabled them for farther Service. Nor was this all. 
Tag Enemies the King of T. e had made himſelf in Szcly, purſued him ini 
Italy. Upon the firſt Report of Pyrrhus's Departure, the Mamertini detached eight 
thouſand Men, to moleſt him after his landing. Theſe landed at Rhegium, a ci 
which ſome of the Campani, their Countrymen, had reduced, by the like unjuſt Vl 
thods, as they had done theirs; and the Mamertini poſted themſelves in the Ro 
which Pyrrhus muſt take, in his Way to Tarentum, by Land. As for the King, af. 
he had Gan his Fleet torn in pieces in the Streights of Sicily, he landed in 1:4 
pretty near Rhegium; but his Loſſes had not leflened his former Boldneſs. He wlll: 
as raſh as ever, and formed a Deſign of ſurprizing Rhegium, and revenging the MA 
fortune of his Fleet, on the Allies of the Mamertini. But Rhegium was too 
ded, and had Succours too near at Hand, to become a Prey to a Fugitive: 
that Pyrrhus's Attempt failed. Then he made it his Buſineſs to collect the Rem: 
of his Army, which was diſperſed in ſeveral Places along the Sea-coaſts; and with 
many. of his old Troops as he could gather together, marched towards Tarent | 
The Mamertini lay in Ambuſh in Woods, and under Rocks, to intercept him in 
Paſſage, and attacked him both unexpectedly, and with Vigour ; but Pyrrhus ſhe 
as much of the Hero, on this Occaſion, as ever. The Attack being made on Wl 
Rear, he immediately appeared at the Head of his Rear-guard, and fought like q 
deſperate. He continued in the Heat of the Battel, till a Wound he received on N 


Head, forced him to retire; but he ſoon returned to the Charge with fi 


lenged the King of Epirus, if he was yet alive. Pyrrhus immediately turned abc 


23 To ſpeak the Truth, the Fact of which" we Writers, hö greedily caught hold of them, a, 


Fury. As he was ſuppoſed to be withdrawn, a proud Mamertin, tall of Stature, a 
glittering in bright Armour, came out of the Ranks, and with a loud Voice, c 


to this new Champion, and inſtantly flew upon his Enemy. The Blood of 
Wound, which ran down his Face, made him more terrible than ever; and he g; 
the Mamertin ſo violent a Stroke on the Head, that he cleaved him in 2? two, d 


do) 


have given an Account in the Hiſtory, upon the beſt Ornaments to ſet off the Exploits of their | 
Credit of Platarch, has all the Air of a Fiction in- roes. Thus the old Knight-errants, c/ove the moi 
vented at Pleaſure, to give the Story of Pyrrhus's ſumptuous and daring of the Giants quite to the Sad 
Exploits, a miraculous Turn. Theſe Strokes of Platareb cautiouſly ſcreened bimelk under Hom 
the Merveilieuæ, ſuit the Taſte of our Romance- Authority, who ſomewhere ſays, That of all : 


3 
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wn the Back. One part of his Body fell to the right Hand, and the other to the Year of 
„ The Temper of Pyrrhus's Sabre, and the Strength of his Arm, were equally R O M E 
nired; and this Feat, which has been ſince aſcribed to other Warriors, filled the 1 
ſaertini with Terror. They looked on Pyrrhus as a God. He was indeed de- C Fantus 
naded from Achilles; but if he had all his Valour, he had all his Defects too. After e kg 


3 - g . ENUCIUS 
s he Epirotæ, who had loſt a good Number of Men, in their Rear-guard, and Conſuls. 
Elephants, continued their March towards Tarentum. + a 


II. Trey kept along by the Sea-fide, and in order to reach Tarentum that Way, 0 
e muſt neceſſarily paſs thro the Country of the Locri, or Locrenſes, who had, a little 
ve ſince, gone over to the Romans, and recovered their Liberty, by maſſacring the 
* Garriſon, and its Commander. And perhaps Alexander, Pyrrhus's youngeſt 
left at Locris, had met with the ſame Fate. At leaſt, we don't fee him appear Dis. apud 
his Brothers, in the laſt Adventures of the King their Father. But be that as 2% and 
all, the Locri had exaſperated Pyrrhus, and now felt the Fury of his Revenge. 15 * 
e puniſhed them more ſeverely, than even their Crime, great as it was, deſerved. 
Wi inflicted all ſorts of Cruelties on this miſerable People: And after numberleſs 
barous Executions, he added another Puniſhment to all the reſt, which was cal- 
ed purely to ſerve his own Intereſts. There was near Locris, a Temple dedi- 
Wd to Fo pine which was famous for the great Reſort of People to it, and im- 
naeely enriched by the Offerings made at it. Proſerpine being deemed the Wife of 
bod of Hell, and of Riches, great pieces of Gold and Silver were thrown into 
ep Pit, in honour to her; and this Treaſure Pyrrhus was reſolved to ſeize. The 
voor of Sacrilege on the one Hand, and the preſſing Neceſſity of his Affairs on 
WS: other, held him in ſuſpence ar firſt ; but at laſt, his Covetouſneſs and Revenge, 
che better of his Religion. Pyrrhus took out of the Earth, this Heap of Riches, 
ich had been buried in it, and put them on board his Fleet, which coaſted along 
be Sea-ſhore, whilſt he led his Troops by Land. But, if the Greek and Latin 
ans may be credited, the Goddeſs ſoon revenged her ſelf on the Prophaners 
eber Sanctuary. They had hitherto had a favourable Wind, but it turned all on 
iden, and was in their Faces. Then a Tempeſt aroſe, which daſhed the Ships, 
Bd with the facred Treaſure, againſt the Rocks, and all the Mariners were loſt. 
I reaſures themſelves, as if Neptune had refuſed to enrich himſelf at the Expence 
Pato and his Wife, were carried with the Wrecks of the Ships to the Shore, 
be prophaned Temple. And Superſtition made it believed, that all the Miſ- val. Max. 
ns, which afterwards befel Pyrrhus, were all brought upon him, by this mon- 2 . 
Act of —_— Indeed, the King of Epirus did all that was in his Power. 
Juke Amends for his Crime. As he was upon his March, he cauſed all the Trea- 
which were thrown on the Strand, to be very carefully gathered up, car- 

back, and caſt into their Pit: And he ſeverely repented of his Sacri- 
all the Days of his Life. But he in vain attempted to appeaſe Proſerpine with 
ins; the Goddeſs is faid to have ſhewn him ſome Marks of her Anger, even in 
apiatory Sacrifices he offered her; and Pyrrhus is affirmed to have been ſo ter- Anpian. 
WT at them, that he put all his Flatterers to Death, who had given him that fatal 
ee, to ſteal the Treaſures of the Temple. So forcible are the Remorſes of a 
WW Conſcience, even in Men, who are intrepid in Barrel ! . 
length, both the Defender, and the Tyrant of Tarentum arrived there. But 3 of 
che Army he had carried into Sicily, Fyrrhus brought back into Ztaly only 
8” thouſand Horſe, and not quite twenty thouſand Foot. To theſe the Tarentini 
eme Recruits; and after all, this was a very little Body, to contend with the 
Armies. But the King's Dependence was in the firſt Place on his Epirots, 

had been ſeldom vanquiſhed in [taly, and always victorious in Sicily; and in the 

von the Samnites, Lucani, and Bruttii, his Allies. i 


al, and Sallies of Fury, which work Mi- War; and they thought that the weakeſt Man, ani- 
. Thomas Bartholin ſays, in his Daniſh Anti- mated by the Fury, with which this military God 
that the northern People were formerly inſpired whomſoever he pleaſed, was himſelf able 
up, with this Perſuaſion, They feigned for to cope with any ten Men. * 


. alour only was ſubject to thoſe Tranſports themſelves a God Odin, who was their God of 
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Vear of 


ROME Republick had changed her Conſi 


CCCCLXXVIIL. : 1 p 
RJ ſulate a ſecond time. The Romans remembered the glorious Victory he had £ 
M. Cuxws 1 ined over the Samnites, but chiefly, that Abſtinence, which = Proof _ 
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VIII. By that time the King was in a Condition to begin the War again, t 
als. M. Dentatus had juſt been raiſed to the C, 


1 e Offers of the Enemy; his continual Poverty in the midſt of Honours . þ 

vs Lexru- that moſt auſtere Wiſdom which rendered him equal to Fabricius. It ſeems 

Ls, Conſuls. have been the Fate of Rome, that Pyrrhus ſhould only be totally overcome by t 
two moſt virtuous Citizens, the Republick ever bred. Fabricius had forced him 
go into Sicily; and Curius Dentatus was now choſen by Heaven, to drive him þ 
of Nah for ever, and baniſh him to his Kingdom of Epirus. The Collegue iff 
Comitia gave Dentatus, was: an illuſtrious Patrician, named L. Cornelius Lentui 
The Conſuls made it their firſt Buſineſs, after their Election, to raiſe two Arn; 
which ſhould be numerous enough to oppoſe the King of Epirus, and all his All 
but the Roman Youth, from ſome unaccountable Caprice, refuſed to inliſt themſeu 
in the Legions. Doubtleſs, the Courage of the Citizens was affected by the 1M 

Pal. Max. Contagion, and their Spirits as much funk, as their Bodies. But be the Cauſe wil 

B.6.c-3-$-4 it will, the Conſuls found great Difficulties in raiſing the Troops: and the will 


Curins could not brook fuch pernicious Examples of Diſobedience, in ſo critica 
Juncture. He aſſembled the Tribes, in the Capitol, threw all their Names into 
Urn, and the firſt he drew out was that of the Pollan Tribe. Lots were there 
drawn for the Levies, out of this Tribe firſt; and the firſt Man called, was an aud 
cious young Fellow, who did not appear. He was found in the Croud, and i 
Conſuls would have forced him to enroll himſelf ; and upon his Refuſal, his Gol 


were ordered to be fold by Auction. Then the Rebel had recourſe to the Prot 
tors of the 


Diſobedience. 


23 When the ancient Romanus expoſed any move- 
able, or immovable Goods, or Slaves, to publick 
Sale, they pitched a Spear in the Place where the 
Sale was to be. Hence the Latin Expreſſions, 
Subhaſtare, Haſte ſubjicere, to ſignify, to ſer up to 
Auction. The Javelin was the Signal, which gave 
the Publick Notice of this kind of Sale; and the 
real Deſign of this Cuſtom was to ſhew, that the 
AuQion was made by the Authority of the Magi- 
ſtrate. This Weapon, as the ancient Civiliaus Ob- 
ſerve, was the Symbol of Power. And for this 
Reaſon, the Gods of the firſt Claſs are often drawn 
on Medals, and ancient Monuments, with Javelins 
in their Hands. The firſt Kings of Rome carried 
them inſtead of Scepters. But Junius Rabirins in 
his Treatiſe de Haſta, gives another Interpretation 
to this Cuſtom. The Poſſeſſion of whatever was 
taken in War, was, ſays he, deemed a law- 
ful Poſſeſſion: And he thinks, that the Deſign of 
the Javelin, was to ſhew that a Man's Right and 
Property, in whatever he bought by Auction, was 
inconteſtable. But be that as it will, it is certain, 


this Ceremony was enjoined by the Laws. With- 


out it, neither the Sale, nor the Purchaſe, were 
deemed valid. It was generally uſed in the Sale 
of Slaves; nevertheleſs, ſome were ſold Sub Co- 
rona, and others Sub Pileo. Enemies taken in War 
were ſold Sab Corona. The Expreſſion vænire ſub 
Corona alludes, according to Aulus Gellizs, B. 7. 
c. I. to the Crowns of Flowers, and Garlands, 
which were put upon the Heads of the Captives. 
Or perhaps, it might be taken from the Ring the 
Soldiers made round the Priſoners, to prevent their 
eſcaping. But that Author agrees with Cato, in 
2 the Terms Sub Corona, in the former 
zenſe. Amiguitus, ſays he, mancipia jure belli Capta 


Oppreſſed, and appealed from the Conſul to the Tribunes of the Pe 
But the Cauſe of this refractory Citizen was too bad to find any Defenders; 
Curius, to make him an Example, inflicted a double Puniſhment on him, for repea 

Both 23 he, and his Effects were ſold to the beſt Bidder. E 
publick, ſaid the wiſe Magiſtrate, does not want Citizens who refuſe to obey her. T 
the Fear of Slavery brought the Mutineers to their Duty, and the Succeſſors of 
Conſuls, made his Severity their Precedent. „ 


The ] 


| 
«DB wo, 
* » 
+ 
oy 
f : 
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coronis iuduta venibant, & ideirco dicebantur 
Corona vænire vel quod milites cuſtodiæ ce 
captivorum venalium greges circumſtarent, eaque 
cumſtatio militum corona appellata fit. Sed id m 
verum eſt quod ſupradictum. And laſtly, 1d 
Slaves were ſold, Sub Pileo. They wore a ſo 
Hat called Pileus, at the time of the Sale. By 
Sign, the Seller gave the Buyer to underſtand, 
he was to buy upon his own Examination Wl 
Judgment, and that the Seller would not pr 
to warrant them. Thus Aulus Gellius remaß 
Pilens impoſitus demonſtrabat, ejuſmodi ſervos 
nundari, quorum nomine emptori venditor nibil 
ſtaret. In proof of this, he quotes Cælius Sal 
an ancient Civilian, who confirms this Call 
Without that, he who ſold Slaves, or the Ml 
of a Family, who had a mind to part with any 
his, was obliged to tell the. Purchaſer their dn 
Imperfections, and bad Diſpoſitions; otherwiſe 
Bargain was thought fraudulent, and luce! 1 
by the Law of the Ædiles. In this Cale, the BARR 
had a Right to Damages, in proportion to the 
jury he ſuffered, and could bring his Action 2g 
the Seller. We find this Law in Aulus Ge 
B. 4, c. 2, in theſe Words. TI Tourus vl 
RUM SINGULORUM UTEI SCRIPTUS SIT CO" 
To. Ira uri INTELL1&i RECTE YOSS!T, 
MORBI VITUVE QUOIQUE ; QUIS FUGITIVUS 
ROVE $IT, NOXAVE SOLUTUS NON 77 
is, Let every Slave which is to be ſold 94 
Writing about his Neck, ſbewing the Diſe 7 
which be it ſubject, and the Faults be is gu 
as whether he be a Vagabond, and Rambler,"! 3 
of any other Vice. This was a neceflary * 
tion againſt thoſe whom a bad Education, the 


of Liberty, the Hatred of their Maſters, at a 
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| THEN the Legions were filled without further Oppoſition; and two large Conſular Year of 
Armies were raiſed, which acted ſeparately. Lentulus marched his into Lucania, and R O M E 
| Cyrius Dentatus entered Samnium. The Sanmites were extremely diſmayed. . Nothing 
vas heard among them, but Murmurs againſt the King of Epirus, for his Delays. M. Cuzws 
His Sicilian Expedition was Matter of Complaint, with an unhappy People, who P Caguntes 
thought they could not be relieved too ſoon. Pyrrhus therefore no longer deferred Lexrurvus; 
Loiving them that Aſſiſtance, which was neceſſary for the Support of his own Inte- Conſals 
reſt, Had the Samnites been deſerted by him, they would have had a plauſible Pretence 
| for returning to the Romans. Beſides, Lucania was reduced almoſt to Deſpair, and 
ready to throw off his Alliance. So that the King found it neceſſary to divide his 
| Forces, and oppoſe Lentulus with one part of them, and march againſt the Conſal 
(urius with the other. Pyrrhus thought he could not fail of conquering both the 
Collegues, if he could but firſt get ſome Advantages over the moſt formidable Ge- 
neral of the two; and he therefore marched himſelf againſt Curius, with the Choice 
of his Epirots. This Conſul was advantageouſly poſted, within reach of Beneven- 2 
im, a conſiderable City of Samnium. The wiſe Roman had conſidered, that the Frontin. B. 3; 
Eirot Phalanx would be impenetrable, if he allowed it room enough to extend it“ 
elf: and therefore Curius reſolved not to give Battel, unleſs in narrow Places where 
Pyrrhus's Soldiers ſhould be too much confined, and by being too much crowded, 
hurt one another. With this View he encamped in a rough, uneven Country, in- 
erſected by ſeveral Croſs-roads, among Woods, and Rocks. But Pyrrhus's Earneſt- Plut. Life of 
refs to fight, in order to allay the Jealouſy of his Allies, made him ſurmount all Hu. 
Difficulties. He reſolved to endeavour to ſurpriſe the Romans, by appearing before 
their Entrenchments all on a ſudden, and in the Night. He marched on his Troops 
by the Light of Lanthorns, which he ordered to be carried before them. Bur as 
on as the Enemy's Army was arrived at the Hills which ſurround 24 The Tauraſian 
elds, near Beneventum, the Romans perceived them. Upon which Curius inſtantly 
marched out of his Camp himſelf, at the Head of a Detachment of the Legionaries, 
rlolving to fall upon the advanced-Guard, which was not drawn up in Battalia. 

And in this firſt Engagement he ſucceeded to his Wiſh. He routed the advanced- 
Guard of the Epirotæ, repulſed it, put the Army behind it into Confuſion ; and 
och Blood was ſpilt in the firſt Onſet. A great Number of the Epirots were killed, 
d ſome of their Elephants taken by the Romans. 

+ Tas firſt Succeſs gave the valiant Curius new Ardour. Nevertheleſs, as he was a Man 
Wt Picty towards his Gods, and had great Faith in their Aruſpices, he conſulted the En- 
tals of Victims, which foretold nothing, but good Fortune. Full of Confidence there- 
re, he marched his Army down into The Tauraſian Fields, and drew it up in a Plain, 
Which was wide enough for his Troops (which were drawn up in three Lines after the 
Roman manner;) but too narrow for the Epirot Phalanx, which uſed to be formed into 
We great Battalion. Pyrrhus's Soldiers were ſo crouded, that they could not handle their 
ms without Difficulty, and were therefore forced to have recourſe to their Ele- 
Wants, Upon the firſt Signal the Action began; and the Victory ſeemed at firſt to 
elne to the Romans. One of the Wings of the King's Army gave Way. On the 
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a of their Condition, rendered perverſe and thing, till it came to be adjudged to the higheſt 
= 7 | = idder. | 
u to return to the manner in which the Ro- 24 On each fide of the Calor there was a vaſt 
made their publick Sales by Auction. There Plain, which reached to Beneventam, and which 
N a ſort of Inventory taken of the confiſcated the Hiſtorians call, Campi Tauraſini, or The Tau- 
Ni; and the Crier ſpecified the Things which raſian Fields. They were ſo called, from their 
eto be' ſold, and at the ſame time publiſhed the Nearneſs to Tauraſium, now Tauraſi, in the Coun- 
ud Conditions of the Sale. Plautus has gi- try of the Hirpini, which is at preſent The Farther 
4 l the Form of this Proclamation, in theſe Lines Principality. This City afterwards became a Ro- 
is Menæchmi; La man Colony, according to N 1 8 
e. ; 2» „ -.,- - the Plain, where the Battel was fought with Hyr- 
. Fi 2 auct ionem fore? quo die? die ſeptims rhus Aural Campi; and even >: it was 5 
o fiet. Menechmi mane ſaue ſeptimi, n he is guilty of a double Miſ- 
Feniban⸗ ſervi, ſupellex, fundi, ads, omnia in Lacavia. So that he is guilty of a double 
WF evibuns, gui qui licebunt efenti ecunia take, in disfiguring the Tra Word Lene, and 
| ul: 17 7 Pr P 4 in placing Samnium in the Territory of the Lacan. 
: de, Apologer. makes the uſual Place of pub- And Oro/ias is fallen into the ſame Errors, as well 
1 ales to be the Herb- market, or the Capitol. as Frontinus in his Book Of Stratagemm. The lat- 
Wis. kers, called at Rome Argentaris, were ter ſays, the two Armies fought in The Arufian 
« to be preſent at the Sale. 11 was their Bu- Fields, in Campis Araſinis, near Statueutum, a City 
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i; 9 preſerve Order, and to ſet down in Books uttetly unknown; | 
4 con Purpoſe, the different Prices ſet upon every " 
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Year of other hand, that part of it, where the King himſelf fought in Perſon, aſſiſted by his 
ROM E Elephants, gained Ground, and repulſed the Enemy, quite to the Foot of their En. 
FRY trenchments : but this Advantage did not laſt long. Curius, whoſe Foreſight was 
M. Cuzrvs equal to his Valour, had left a Corps-de-reſerve in his Camp, to act as there was 
DexTaTu®, Occaſion ; and theſe freſh Troops falling ſuddenly on the Elephants, = them into 
Lr eee Diſorder. They carried burning Torches in one Hand, and their naked Swords in 
Conſuls. the other; and throwing the former againſt thoſe furious Beaſts, and defending them. 
* 1 . 4. ſelves with the latter againſt their Guides, both the Epirotæ and their Elephants were 

| forced to give Way to the valiant Romans. With their Fire they put theſe huge WM 
Animals to flight, and with their Swords mowed down the Men. There was a ge- 


| 

| 

neral Diſorder in Pyrrhuss Army, which the return of the Elephants increaſe, 
a 

| 


After they had turned about; they broke into the Phalanx, as well cloſed as it was, 
trod the 2 trot Soldiers under Foot, and did a great deal of Miſchief to their Ma. WM. 
ſters. And it is affirmed, that a remarkable Accident helped the Romans to conquer WA | 
theſe monſtrous Animals, which were brought againſt them. Ir is faid, That a 
young Elephant, which was wounded in the Battel, made a terrible roaring ; which Ml 
the Mother hearing, left her Rank, ran to her young one, drew all the others after 
| her, and thereby cauſed a Diſorder. But be that as it will, the Romans gained a 
complete Victory. In the former Battels, the Elephants had once gained PyrrhuciM 
the Advantage ; had made the Succeſs doubtful in the ſecond Engagement ; and now 
in the third, they made the Romans ample Amends, for all the Miſchief they hadi 
Orefu: B. 4. done them. The Victory of Beneventum was indiſputable ; notwithſtanding that 
Eutrep. B. 2. Pyrrhuss Army confiſted of eighty thouſand Foot, and fix thouſand Hor, his 
Epirotæ included: whereas the Conſular Army was ſcarce twenty thouſand Men com- 
plete. Thoſe who exaggerate the King's Loſſes, ſay, that the Number of the Slain 
on his fide was thirty three thouſand ; others reduce it to twenty thouſand. Andi 
all agree, that Curius took from the Enemy twelve hundred Priſoners, and eigh 
Elephants. The moſt deciſive Victory Rome had ever yet gained, which brought all 


Italy into Subjection to her, and paved the Way for thoſe vaſt Conqueſts which mad hou 

her Miſtreſs of the World! 88 | _ [nh 

$. IX. In the mean time, Pyrrhus, being vanquiſhed, and flying, returned to 7% lers 

rentum, attended only with a {mall Number of Horſe. His Camp was taken and 9 
plundered; but the Riches the Romans found in it, were not the only Advantage, 

they drew from it. They admired the Form of it, and made it their Model for ta: t 
Frontin. B. 4. future. Their Camp had hitherto been nothing more than a wide Ditch, and WM... 
c. I. Rampart; within which the Legions encamped in great Diſorder, in little ſeparatq 9 
Quarters, like ſo many Hamlets. But now, the Romans brought their Camps e tha 
Perfection, after Pyrrhuss Example. They learnt from him to pitch their Tenti 1 

in Lines, ſeparate their Lodgings from one another, and at the fame time join them lier 

together, like the Houſes of the fame Street. After this, each Body of Troops had it ple 

proper Quarters aſſigned it; which was all the Improvement the Romans borrowed front me gr 

the Greek Soldiery. We don't find, that they altered their manner of drawing vi ml {© 

their Troops, which was then brought to its Perfection. As for the King of Epirus en Ch 
who ſeems to have done the [talians no other Service, but that of teaching the Rs Which | 
mans the Art of marking out their Camps, he now had Thoughts of leaving chill, * 

fatal War, in which he had had no Succeſs. But nevertheleſs it was necellary i ad on 
conceal his Departure, and at the ſame time kept his Allies from ſinking into Dead pie 
ſpair. With this View therefore he repreſented to them, That the Loſs of one Bat Hong 
tel was not utter Ruin: That the Conſtancy of the Romans had more than oneαναν Bru 
recovered their Affairs, after they had been beaten by him; and That he could ye 

have recourſe to Atolia, and the Kings of Macedon, and Nlyricum, who wou 3 

not refuſe him their Aſſiſtance. Accordingly, he diſpatched away Ambaſſadors t q 5 

h E 


all thoſe Courts; demanding Money of ſome, Troops of others, and Succours © 

ſome kind or other from all. But the Anſwers of theſe Princes could not have bee 

Ponent: favourable to him; fince he had no way left to ſupport the drooping Spirits of 
S!ratag. lib. 8. Italian Allies, but by reading to them 2 Letters, which he pretended to has 
received from them. Such was the lamentable Condition to which this Hero v3 

reduced. Being obliged to diſſemble his Flight, he ſupported the Courage of 
Friends with vain Hopes, and ſtill kept his Enemies in play. But at length the tim 

came, when he could no longer conceal his 3 However, he palliated i 


ſuch a manner, as ſtill to leave his Friends in taly ſome Hopes, and to fave. oe. f 0 
2 | 
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our, at leaſt, for ſome time. He complained of the Dilatorineſs of his Friends on Year of 
the other fide the Water ; and pretending to be ay impatient to receive their Suc- R O M E 
cours, he burſt out into a violent Paſſion all on a ſudden, and faid ; Then I muſt go 3 
m ſelf, and fetch them hither. In the mean time he had long been making Prepa- M. Cunts 
WS ions for embarking his Troops; but nevertheleſs left behind him a ſtrong Garriſon PCIe 
n 7aremtum, under the Command of the fame Milo, who had kept the City for him, Lexrorvs, 
buring his Stay in Sicily. And in order to keep this Governor to his Duty, out of n 11 
Fear, Pyrrhus is ſaid to have made him a very odd Preſent; which was, a Chair . 66. 10 
rered with the Skin of the unfortunate NMicias, that treacherous Phyſician, who 
had offered Fabricius to poiſon his Maſter, and his King. After all theſe Diſguiſes, 
ind Precautions, Pyrrhus ſet fail for Epirus, with a fair Wind, and arrived fafe at 
5 Acrocerauninm, which was upon the Frontiers of his Dominions, and there he 
knded. What a change was there now made in Pyrrhus's Affairs, in the Space of 
ix Years ? Nothing could be more glorious or promiſing than his ſetting out; no- 
hing more melancholy than his return. He ſcarce brought Home with him thir- 
ren thouſand of his 26 Epirots, on board a very ſmall Number of Ships. Upon his 
turn, he found his Treaſures exhauſted, and his People diſcouraged. But he, who 
yas never depreſſed with bad Fortune, and always fatisfied, provided he had but a 
War upon his Hands, marched his Troops againſt a new Enemy. Antigonus, the Plir. Lig of 
on of Demetrius, then reigned in Macedon, which bordered upon E pirus, and this £5775 
ms the new Rival he reſolved to contend with, both from a Love of Change, and 
n order to find Means to make his Troops ſome Amends, for the Pay he owed 
dem; and to revenge the Macedonian's Refuſal to ſend him Succours into 1taly. But 
we ſhall not follow Pyrrhus in his new Conqueſts. We ſhall only obſerve, that he de- 
mved 27 Antigonus of the beſt part of his Dominions, and added a vaſt Tract of 
Ground to his Kingdom of Epirus. He had been but too happy, could he have 
aried on his Enterpriſes with a Conſtancy, equal to the Reſolution, with which he 
kran them! But his natural Levity made him leave Macedon, when it was almoſt 
onquered, to go upon new Expeditions in Peloponneſus : where he was killed, two 
Years after he left Itah. | fs 
CX. CURIUS was not the only General whoſe Victories were celebrated at Fa/i Capitol. 
Rome, His Collegue Lentulus had made a very ſucceſsful Campaign in Lucania. He 
ad taken Towns, won Battels, and ſacked the Territories of the united Bruttii and 
Licani, And this was enough to gain him great Applauſes : but Carins's Victory over 
Ihhus himſelf was too glittering, not to eclipſe the Glory of his Competitors, 
o that a 28 Triumph was in the firſt Place decreed Curius, which he ſolemnized in 
fhruary, but we know not on what Day, with an extraordinary Magnificence. 
Aer he had already triumphed three times, he now drew all the Attention of the 
ople' on his preſent Glory. Rome had never yet ſeen a more ſtately Proceſſion, For. B. 1. c. 
lhe greateſt Embelliſhments, which had hitherto adorned the triumphal Pomp, were 
aly ſome Sabines in Chains, ſome Herds of Oxen taken from the Yolſcs, ſome bro- 
kn Chariots which had been taken from the Gauls, or gilt and filvered Arms 
mich had been picked up, after ſome Defeats of the Samnites. But now the Scene 
ms changed. Now Veſſels of Gold, made after the Greek manner, were firſt car- 
ted on Hh burrows, in the Proceſſion; and with them, purple Carpets, Statues, 
ad Pictures of great Value; and in ſhort, all the Fineries of the Greek Cities. 
imong the Captives, were Epirots, Theſſalians, and Macedonians; not to mention 
le Bruttu, Lucani, and different Nations of Apulia. - The Appearances and Dreſs 
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J Acroceræunium, or the Ceraunian Promonto- 
l. was a part of thoſe Mountains near the Sea, 
ich the Ancients called Ceraunii and Acrocerau- 
u Montes. They were ſo called from the two 
* Words Ab and Kyqxw, becauſe they were 
pl ſtruck with Lightning. This Promontory 
Mdes the Adriatick from the Ionian Sea. It ſtands 
" againſt the Lacinian Cape, and is but 75000 
Pmetrical Paces from it. Moſt Geographers now 
lit, Capo della Chimera, from a City of the 
ame near it. | 
| hy Platarch ſays, that Pyrrbus returned to Epirus 
only 8000 Foot, and 500 Horſe. 
Fyrrbus was indebted for this Conqueſt, in 
at leaſt, to a Reinforcement of Gaz/s, with 


which he recruited his Army, and to two thouſand 
Macedonians, whom he had drawn off from Anti- 

anus. Though this King had in his Pay a great 
9 — of thoſe Gaul, who at this time over- ran 
all Greece; yet he was driven from Poſt to Poſt, 
and reduced to the greateſt Extremities. 

28 The Faſti Capitolins reckon this to be the 
fourth Triumph which was decreed Carizs; and 
in this, they agree with the Author of The Lives 
of Illaſtrious Men. But in this Number we are to 
include the Ovation granted him by the Republick 
for having overcome the Lucani. Plutarch and 
Cicero not ſpeaking of the Ovation, mention only 
three Triumphs. 
6 H of 
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Year of of ſo many Foreigners, gave the Spectators Pleafure ; but nothing ſo much ra! 0a 
R OM E their Admiration, as the Elephants which were taken in the Battel. Theſe ſtately 
——— Animals were but four in Number; (the other four died of their Wounds) and b 
M. Cuzrvs hung down their Heads, as they wa ed, as if ſenſible of their Servitude. They WT 7 
DaxTaTVs with their, Towers upon their Backs, were an agreeable Sight to the Romans, wr. 
vs Lexru- had never ſeen any before, and who at firſt called them Lucanian Oxen. But the 
vs, Conſuls. afterwards found out the Difference between theſe monſtrous Beaſts, and the Ox I 2 
EI Italy. As for the triumphant Victor, he rode in a Chariot; and the AcclamationelM . 
the People gave him were very ſincere; the Republick thought ſhe could never give I 

Proofs enough of her Gratitude to Curius. The Senate empowered him to poſi 
fifty Acres of Land, as his Property, though there had formerly been a Law paſſed 
which forbad any Roman to have more than ſeven. But the modeſt Conſul decline 
this honourable Mark of Diſtinction: and faid, that he ought to be looked upon ad 7 
Pliry J. 16. a dangerous Subject, who could not live upon the Produce of ſeven Acres 25 ff 


nd % Max. Ground; of who, not content with the ordinary Allotment, fought to diſtinguih lat 
S. himſelf by new Privileges. Of all the Spoils that he had taken from the Enem WW rid 


Curius reſerved to himſelf only a little Veſſel of Beech, to be uſed in his domeſtick 4 
Sacrifices. A wonderful Inſtance of Diſintereſtedneſs, and worthy of the wiſeſt of 
the Romans! Can we, after this, wonder at the Progreſs of a Republick, which warf 
governed by Virtue itſelf? This ſame Curius, who was thus wonderfully frugal o 
the publick Treaſure, when his own Intereſt was in Queſtion, Was altogether as pro- 1 
fuſe, when the Service of the Publick required it. During his Cenſorſbip, which h 
held a few Years after his fourth Triumph, he built a magnificent Aqueduct, witi 


the Spoils of the Enemy, and brought the Water of the Anio to Rome. Add qq 6. 
this, that as ſoon as his Conſulſbip was ended, Curius returned into the Country, anq ur 
there cultivated the little Field of his Fore-fathers. He lived to a very great Age hem 
and made the Toils of an Huſbandman, the innocent Pleaſures of his Life. S 2 
To this magnificent Triumph of Curius, that 30 of Lentulus ſucceeded. He, ij bee 
his Turn, entered Rome, in a triumphant manner, on the firſt Day of Marc = nhuct 
There was nothing new for the People to admire in his Proceſſion; but they werg*1 Colle 
very ſenſible, how much they were indebted to the triumphant Victor. Among high? |:loy 
other Conqueſts, Cornelius Lentulus had taken from the 21 Sammites the City o a 
Caudium, which had formerly done the Romans ſo much Miſchief. The Hiſtorian k gi, 
indeed ſay nothing of this Conqueſt, which wiped off the Reproach of The Cauiraet te C 
Forks; but it is nevertheleſs very probable, that it was made in this Campaign, anq irmic 
by Lentulus. The 32 Faſti Capitolini give us Reaſon to believe, that from chis ume, ine 
the Appellation of Caudinus was added to his Surname. Which is one Proof amonꝗ l it b 
others, that his Deſcendants took this Surname from him, and that none of the WY i Art 
Family could merit it, but this illuſtrious Conſul. This Happy 2 ended wii ture 
a Cenſus, and a Luſtrum. The virtuous Fabricius, and the famous « /Zmilius Papua Abr T 
his conſtant Collegue, in all his military and civil Employments, had been made # bom 0 
Cenſors: and the auſtere Virtue they profeſſed, would not 33 permit them to _ WY fighe, 
a= de co 
2 4 N . Battel ii 
29 According to Pliny, the Plebeiaus were not takes it for granted, that Lentalut won 2 Bl., 

ſuffered to poſſeſs more * ſeven Acres of Land Samnium, Where he ſays, that out of 7 Br  FTY 
in the firſt Ages of the Republick. The Roman, taken from the Enemy, he gave Ser my g om hd a Po 
gave the Name of Fugerum, or Acre, to as much Merenda, who had ſignalized himſelf by bw by publit 
round as one Yoke of Oxen could plough in a lour, a Crown of Gold. „ Lenalu ba , due 
Day. Jugerum vocabatur, quod uno jugo boum in 31 Pliny, Ibid. ſays, that Cornelius vy m le. It 
die e æarari poſſet. Plin. 18. 3. Hence the great Dif- taken a City in Samnium; Samnibium 92 : 45 bee wh 
ference of Acres in different Provinces. Pliny Poſſibly, the Word Caudium may have 11 tin bemſelve 
makes an Acre to be 240 Foot long, and 120 broad; ped by the Copyiſts, or the Author ms Word For this 
that is, 28800 ſquare Feet. that City ſufficiently pointed out, in = de bd the 8 
30 Only the Faſti Capitolini have preſerved the Samnitium oppido capto. It is e . WY to to tt 
Memory of Cornelius Lentulus's Triumph. The that this City was famous for = , l Cad . Pmand. 
Hiſtorians ſcarce mention his Victories over the of the Romans, in the Affair of 7e ,, pr. 
Samnites and Lacan, and totally omit his Triumph. Forks. : Fafii Covi «io verſ, 
Nevertheleſs, Plutarch affirms, that Lentulus made 32 There is indeed a Chaſm in the 1258 unam . bniig 
War in Samnium and Lacania, whilſt his Collegue ini, in which there was at firſt anot mo _ TRE 
Carius was gaining great Advantages over Pyrrhus. of Cornelius Lentulus; but it is now t = * Ming, 
And the ſame Author adds, that the King of Epirus defaced to be read. ps as at th dich 
_ detached away a part of his Troops, to block up The Authority of the 8 — of Mel tie Arbite: 
the Defiles, and hinder Lentalut, who was then in time formidable to any of the three Orde Pei ud the E 
Lucania, from paſſing them; for fear the two Ar- in Rome, whether Senators, Knights, or u they 


mies ſhould join againſt him. Pliny, B. 3 3. c. 2. who behaved a ill. It reached the on : 


* 
ay * 
* 
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. 4 de Corruptions which prevailed in Rome, and which reached to the chief Perſons 


WW cators, and publiſhed it, the People were ſurprized to find many Alterations in it. 
we Cenſors had ſtruck the Names of all thoſe who lived diſſolute Lives out of the 


uffnus was ſtruck out of the Roll: a Man, who had acquired no ſmall Reputa- 
bn as 2 Soldier; who had been promoted to the Conſulſpip, preferably to ſo many 
WT hers, by Fabricius himſelf; and laſtly, who had been advanced to the Di&atorſbip. 
but the Times were changed. When dangerous Wars threatened the State, Rufjinus 
nus a proper Man to be placed at the Head of Roman Armies. But now, his Ava- 
tee was thought to deſerve Puniſhment : And he was degraded from being a Sena- 
=, only becauſe he was found to have ten Pounds weight of Silver in Plate, for his 
nile. Happy times for the Republick, when Riches and Luxury were branded 
= wh Infamy ! A Simplicity in Furniture, and a Love of Poverty, preſerved the Vir- 
of the Romans, as long as they ſubſiſted among them; and this People were ne- 


we YL WS fu#; Gy ww ww  v A —_—_—_ 


— 


1 Wer greater, than when State and Expence were baniſhed their City. As for Fabri- p41 Mis 
u, che richeſt piece of Furniture he had, was a ſilver Salt-ſeller, with an Horn- 4 4.8, 


bt: and Papus's greateſt Treaſure, was a little filver Diſh, in which he made his 
| (fcrings to the Gods, and which was tranſmitted down to him by his Anceſtors. 
y the Cenſus, taken by theſe two grave Cenſors, there appeared to be in Rome two 
wudred ſeventy one thouſand two hundred twenty four Men fit to bear Arms. 
= (XI. As for Pyrrhus, the Republick ſtill feared him, even after his De- 


A ; parture = The bare Name of great Soldiers, leave laſting Impreſſions behind & O M1 E 
blem. It was apprehended, that the King of Epirus would ſoon appear in 
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4 Year of 
a dke State, even thoſe who had been more than once raiſed to the ſupreme Dignity. R O M E 
W 77 when Reformation of Manners was the Queſtion, Fabricius and Papus were 1 f 
capable of Fear, or Partiality ; ſo that when they had drawn up the Liſt of the N Cuzios 
DexTarTvs, 
L.Corntuus 


LexTuLUs, 


lit. But the moſt aſtoniſhing Circumſtance was, That the Name of Cornelius Conſuls. 
lt. | Plut. Lift of 


Sylla. Seneca, 
Ec. 


Vear of 


uh again, with a more numerous Army, than ever: And the Romans being under W Cuzws | 


dee Apprehenſions, their Comitia once more promoted Curius to the Conſulate, 
Jrhich was the third time he was raiſed to this ſupreme Dignity. The Patrician 


7 


DenTaTvus, 
CorNELIus 
MERENDa, 


= | Colegue, the Electors gave him, was one Cornelius, ſurnamed Merenda, a Man of Conſuls. 


ſalour, who had been honoured with a Crown of Gold the laſt Year, by Lentulus, 
na Reward for his Exploits in Samnium, and Lucania. And the Republick may 
fad to have gained a ſecond Victory over Pyrrhus, by her continuing Curius in 
ie Conſulſbip. It is probable, That the Epirote was afraid of coping again with ſo 
WJ imidable a Rival, as this Conſul, and deſpaired of conquering him; and That this 
ne was ſufficient to deter him from making any farther Attempts upon ah. And 
fi be granted, that the Fear of Curius was what alone determined Pyrrhus to turn 
WY Arms againſt Macedon; it muſt be allowed, that no Roman ever acquired a greater 
bre of true Glory, or did his Country more Service, than this Conſul did, by the 
WY ic Terror of his Name. As for the Tarentini, they had hated Pyrrhus, almoſt 
nn the time he arrived among them; and now they began to deſpiſe him. His 
ght, his Stay in Sicily, the Delay of the Succours he had promiſed them, and his 
Ir War in Macedon, made them fear, the Protector they had choſen, had deſerted 
WJ common Cauſe. Vet ſtill, Milo alone, with his Epirote Garriſon, kept them as 


aa as much as the meaneſt of the People. They 
WY id Power of ſetting Marks of Infamy on them, 
=" publiſhing their Crimes, either in writing, or 
wa voce. But their Decrees were not irrevoca- 
A: It was common, at leaſt in Txlly's time, for 
be who had been degraded by the Cenſors, to get 
benſelves reſtored at the Tribunal of the People. 
ber this Reaſon, Cicero ſays, B. 4. de Republica, 
i the Sentence of the Cenſors reached no farther 
bu to the Ignominy and Shame of a publick Re- 
yy mand. Cenſoris judicium, mbil fere damnato 
et, præter ruborem. Itaque quod omnis ea judi- 
% verſatur tantummodo in nomine, animadverſio 
(mma dicka eſt. An Office of this Importance, 
bcured, without doubt, a Rectitude and P. 
Mind, Proof againſt all Temptations, in thoſe 
o diſcharged it. They being, in ſome meaſure, 

de Arbiters of the Reputation of private Perſons, 
ud the Honour of Families, it was to be feared, 
lat they might abuſe their Power; and that their 


Reſentments,or Revenge might influence them in their 
Cenſures. For this eaſon, before they entered 
upon the Exerciſe of their Office, they took a ſo- 
lemn Oath, that they would conform themſelves 
to the Laws of Equity in all things, and would 
aim at nothing but how beſt to promote the Intereſt 
of the Publick, in laying the Subſidies, in the 
Cenſus of the Citizens, the Valuation of every 


Man's Eſtate, the Application of the publick Mo- 


ney, and in the Exerciſe of their Power of inſpect- 
ing Mens Manners, and branding thoſe with Infa- 
my who lived diſhoneſtly. In ſhort, they ſwore 
by all that was moſt ſacred in their Religion, that 
they would not be influenced by any Motives of 
Hatred, or Intereſt.” After this, the Senators came 
to the Capitol, to invoke Ne to whom they 
offered a Sacrifice. See what we have ſaid of the 
Inſtitution and Pretogatives of the Roman Cenſors, 
p. 513, 526, 527, and 594, of the firſt Volume; 
and p. 55, 59, 113, and 115. of this Volume. 
e | yet 
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Vear of yet in SubjeCtion: Nevertheleſs, they made ſome Efforts, to ſhake off the Yol 
RO M E They put one of their Citizens, named Nicon, at their Head, and forced Milo, a 
bis Troops, to retire: to the Citadel, and confine themſelves chere. And theſe Di 


M. Curivs 
DzxTaTvus, 
CoRNELI1Us 
MzcxsnDa, 


Conſuls. 


Vear of 
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fions, which began to ſpring up in the Boſom of Tarentum, made Curins 1.001. 
to lay fiege to it. He, without doubt; hoped, that Tarentum would deſtroy 
ſelf with her own Weapons, and would in time be forced to ſurrender her ſelf v 
the Romans. So that the wiſe Conſul employed his Forces only againſt the 95 3 
nites, and the Lucani. And as theſe People had abandoned their Lands and cl 
to the Mercy of the Enemy, and retired to their Mountains, Curius left chem k 
riſh with Hunger and Miſery there, and ſubdued them, without once giving the 
ttel. If a Year fo barren in great Exploits, did not furniſh him with Matter 
a Triumph, yet it at leaſt procured him the Glory of having preſerved Rome fie 
her moſt dangerous Enemy. . 1:04 , 
6. XII. In the ſucceeding Conſulſbip, the Romans were a little confident, 1 


R O M E Pyrrhus would return no more. The new Conſuls were 34 C. Fabins Dorſo, at 3 


CCECLAXX- C. Claudius Canina, who had no Enemies to engage with, but the old Allies | 


Pyrrhus. Though the latter were a little ſuſpicious, that the King would not pe 4 


C. Fapivs M 
Donso, C. form his Promiſes, yet ſome Remains of Hope ſtill kept them ſteady to their MM :: 
Gaps i Cauſe. The King's Emiſſaries were continually ſuggeſting to the Sammites and Luca 
ſul that after he had conquered the Macedonians, he would return -into Italy, as he h 
done, after reducing the Carthagimans and Mamertini, in Sicily. Samnium therefol 
and Lucania, ſtill in Conjunction with the Bruttii, took Arms again, and came do 
into their Plains, to defend their Towns, and preſerve their Harveſts. They hi 1 
nothing more to fear from the invincible Curius, and thought themſelves able to co 
with Claudius Canina, the only Conſul of the two, who took the Field. He inde 
Fafti Capital. deſerved to be preferred to his Collegue Fabius. This was the ſecond time he h 
been in Office; and he gained the fame Aſcendant over theſe Enemies of the Repu 


| Milo in his Citadel the more narrowly. And Ptolomy Philadelphus, who per 


Florus, B. 1. 
c. 18. Eutro- 
pius B. 2. 
and Zonaras, 
J. 8. c. 6. 


Calas Fabricius Laſcinus was one of the Conſuls, theſe Surnames were uſed in the Fabian Family, 


lick, which the Romans had formerly done. He defeated them, once at leaſt, in 
pitched Battel. But this Victory would not have come to our Knowledge, by Mi 
few Records we have of theſe Ages, if the Faſti Capitolini had not preſerved . 
Memory of it. In them we find, that Claudius 'Canina triumphed over the Sami 
Lucani, and Bruttii, in his ſecond Conſulſbip, on the Day of the Quirinalia, or i 
Feſtival of Romulus, that is, the ſeventeenth Day of February. x 

THesE new Advantages gained by the Republick, made the Romans formidable WW 
the moſt diſtant Nations, and even to Pyrrhus himſelf, amidſt his Conqueſts in M 
cedon. He ordered his Son Helenus, whom he had left in Tarentum, to return Hon 
to him; which was a wiſe Precaution: but it plainly ſhewed, that he had no Delight 
to viſit Italy again. This made the Tarentini the more proud, and they watch 


was afraid of the Sallies of the ambitious King of Epirus, deſiring to enter into 
League with the Romans, and unite himſelf to them, by Treaties, ſent an Embaſſ 
to Rome, for that Purpoſe. This was the firſt time any Egyptians were ſeen ther 
The Romans were exceedingly rejoiced, to ſee Foreigners come fo far, to ſeek il 
Friendſhip of a Republick, whoſe Power was yet confined to a narrow Compaſs, ani 
who had ſcarce any thing but her Virtue to recommend her; and they did not futte 
themſelves to be outdone in Politeneſs. They ſent away four Ambaſſadors to Eg) 
who were choſen with the utmoſt Circumſpection, by a Senate, whoſe chief Foin 1 
in view, was to preſerve their Reputation Abroad entire. The Head of the Embail - 
was, that Fabius Gurges, who was ſo far from being of an avaritious Tempe 
that he had loſt in his Youth his Reputation, by his Prodigality. His Cong 
ſulſhips and Triumphs gave him a Weight and Dignity; and the three Aſſoc . 
ates joined with him, were Curule c Adiles, whom we ſhall ſee ſoon afterwards prqq Ping 
moted to the Conſulate. Two of them were Brothers, of the Fabian Family; d ,, 


-" 


34 Authors differ about the two Conſul for this Luſcinus, and the latter, that of Canina. And 
Year. Cafſiodorus and Velleius, call the firſt Con- ſeems to us probable, that the Likeneſs of the _ 
Jul, Caius Fabius Dorſo Licings. The other was Names Fabins and Fabricius, as alſo of _ 
Cains Claudius Canina, who had been Conſul be- Surnames Luſcinus and Licinus, may have occa 85 N 
fore, in the Year of Rome 468. Eutropius, ſays ed the Miſtake of the Annaliſts. It 1s certain 


and not Caizs Fabius. e Greek Tabler, and may be obſerved in the Sequel of this Hiſtory. 
thoſe of Caſpinian, give the former the Surname of ee 
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* tended from that Fabius, who was called Pictor, 

| Goddeſs of Health. The fourth Ambaſſador was Q. Ogulnins, who, though a 
= 7c, was of a Family which had enjoyed great Offices. Theſe Deputies ſet out 
Rome, and arrived in Egypt, where *Ptolomy gave them a Reception equal to C Fas: 
jeir Merit, and worthy of ſo magnificent a Prince. It was cuſtomary for the Kings - 


I d Egypt, to ſend Crowns of Gold to thoſe whom they invited to their Table: And the 


© Mmans, who were entertained at Prolomys, accepted theſe Crowns, purely out of go 
© \{anners, and in order to honour the King with his own Preſents; for as ſoon as the 


E 4 ſepaſt was over, they crowned his Statues with them. This Contempt of Riches 
= md the Romans great Honour in Egypt. Nevertheleſs, the King would not ſuffer 


; he Ambaſſadors to depart, without new Preſents, both for their Republick, and 
© jemſelves. But the ſame Diſintereſtedneſs which they had, to their Honour, 


Alexandria, they likewiſe exerciſed upon their Return to Rome. They put all the 


= !rfenrs Prolomy had given them for themſelves, as well as thoſe for the Republick, 
vo the publick Treaſury. Such was the Virtue of Roman Citizens at that time! 
ble were afraid of reaping any Benefit by the Services they did the Republick. They 
© wuld have Glory to be the only Reward of their civil and military Employments. 


W but nevertheleſs, the Senate and People were ſo well pleaſed with this voluntary 
bing up of their own Treaſures, that a Decree was paſſed, commanding the Quæ- 
W. {15 to reſtore the Ambaſſadors, all the Preſents which the King of Egypt had ex- 


_ - 
7 n : 5 


ey given to them. So that the Republick was as juſt, as her Subjects generous. 
WW {this time ſhe ſent out two Colonies, one to 35 Coſa, a City ſituated on the Tyrrhe- 
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Play ſays, B. 35. c. 4. that this Painting was 
ned, till the Temple itſelf was burnt down, 
e Reign of the Emperor Claudius. 

J Pliay, B. 3. c. 5. mentions a Roman Colony, 
ab was ſent to Coſa. Caſæ Colonia Volcientium 
© ud, And he places this City in a Canton of 
WY" Heeruria, which he calls the Canton of the 
eines, of whom we have ſpoken already. Coſa, 
Jing to Serabo, B. 5. ſtood on an Eminence 
e The Port of Hercules, now Porto Hercole, 
ih Marſh, which had been made by the over- 
ing of the Sea, and is now called Szagno d*Or- 
“%, Near it was The Promontory of Argenti- 
1 5 Promontorium Argentarium, or Mons Argen- 
= low called by the Natives Monte Argen- 
.. The Situation of the ancient City here men- 
F but, agrees very well with that of Lancedonia. 
E Y Ipeaks of the Port of Coſa, B. 30. But it is 
„ 2 whether this Port be the ſame with 
By.” Hercole, or with that which is on the other 


e Monte Argentaro, and is now called Porto 


6 1 


im Sea, and the other to 37 Pæſtum, a delightful Habitation in Lucania, which the 
Duians, who founded it, called Poſſidonia. 
0% but at a conſiderable Diſtance from it. 

ul a View to ſecuring ſome Sea-Ports, as if they had foreſeen the Wars, which they 
er ſooner or later to maintain with Carthage. 
XIII. IN p EED, the Carthaginians made the firſt Diſcovery of their Jealouſy. of Year of 
= it Roman Republick, in the enſuing Year. The Centuries had juſt choſen two ROME 
e Conſuls, who had already born that Office, and commanded Armies. Theſe 
de L. Papirins, ſurnamed Curſor, the worthy Son of an illuſtrious Father; 


This City was-upon the ſame Coaſt as 
The Romans ſeem then to have 


di San Stephano. According to S:rabo, the Sea 
abounded with Taunies, in this Place. Gol:zius 
has given us a Medal, which bears the Name of 
Coſa, or Coſſa, as ſome ancient Authors write it: 
and the Antiquaries conjecture, that the three Men 
on the Medal repreſent the Triumviri of the Co- 
lony. But others ſuppoſe that the middle one is 
the chief Magiſtrate of this Roman Colony, who is 
guarded by two Apparitores, The Eagle of Ju- 


piter, which holds a Crown of Laurel in one of 


his Claws, alludes to the Worſhip the Inhabitants 
paid to that God, in a Temple which they erected 
to him under the Title of Jupiter Vicilinus. 

37 See what we have ſaid of Paſtum, B. 17. 


p. 194. of this Volume, Noze 29. 


38 In the Epitome of Livy, mention is made un- 
der this Year of Rome 480, of the Puniſhment of a 
Veſtal named Sextilia, who was condemned to be 
buried alive, for having broken her ſolemn Vows; 
and Oraſius ſpeaks of her Sentence, B. 4. c. 2. 


and 


becauſe he 35 painted the Temple Year of 
ROME 


CCCCLXXX. 


CAN ix A, Con- 


ſuls. 
od Tuſtin. B. 18. 


ſhewn Val. Max. 
B. 4. c. 3. f. . 
and Zon. B. 7. 


CCCCLXXXI. 
L. PaprR Ius 
Cuxsok, SP. 
CARvIL Ius, 
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Year of and Sp. Carvilius, ſurnamed 29 Maximus. Perhaps theſe two great Men were choſe: 2 


RO E to oppoſe Pyrrhus, whoſe return into /taly was {till dreaded. The King of Epirus 


CCCCLAXXI. 1 
as then Maſter of almoſt all Macedon; and he owed the greateſt Part of this c 


L*Pa»ws Conqueſt, to the Valour of his Son Ptolomy. This young Prince, though but twent 


CaRvilius - | 
Conſuls. Bravery, as were very ſurpriſing. It was therefore natural enough, for Pyrrhus tc 


Surson, Sr. two Years of Age, almoſt equalled his Father; and ſuch Accounts were given of hit 4 


leave this young 40 Hero, to complete the Ruin of King Antigonus, who had now 3 I 


nothing left in Macedon, but a ſmall Number of Sea-Port Towns; and to return him 


ſelf to aſſiſt Tarentum, and his Allies in Italy. But his Inconſtancy, or rather hi 
Fear of the Romans, made him take another Courſe. New Enemies, and new 3 
Hopes, drew him into Peloponneſus. Which is not near ſo ſurpriſing, as his takin 
his two Sons, Prolomy and Helenus along with him; inſtead of leaving the eldeſt MM 
leaſt in Macedon, to be a Check upon Antigonus. But theſe Conſiderations would 
have been out of Character in Pyrrhus. He was more bold and enterpriſing, that A 
prudent and cautious in his Meaſures ; and by the Greatneſs of the Army he led ind 
Peloponneſus, it was evident, his Deſign was to invade it. Nevertheleſs, he diſguile( 1 
Pyrrbus, and his Intentions under the ſpecious Pretence of re-eſtabliſhing on his Throne Clemmd 


Plut. Life of 


Juft. B. 23. King of Lacedæmon, a Prince, who had been oppreſſed by his Relations, and di 


honoured by his Wife. This unfortunate Prince had been driven from his Capita 2Z 


by Areus, his ambitious Nephew, and by the Intrigues of Chalidonis his Wife. Sh 
was in the Bloom of Life, diſliked an old Husband, and indulged her ſelf in a Paſſio 


for Acrotatus, the Son of Areus. Under theſe Misfortunes, Cleouymes had recourl 3 | 


for Aſſiſtance to Pyrrhus, whoſe many Victories made him thought invincible: a 


Pyrrhus flew, 41 wherever his Ambition and reſtleſs Temper called him. In h 4 | 


Paſſage, he plundered 42 Laconia, as if he came with quite other Deſigns, than th: 
of revenging the Injuries done to Cleonymes; and at length arrived before Lacedzmo 


Areus had croſſed the Sea, and was making War in Crete: and the Lacedæmonic 


2 
45 
by 
' 
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which he had certainly carried by Aſſault, if he had been diligent and expeditiou 42 


Rebels were left defenceleſs. But Pyrrhus gave them time to 43 breathe. The 4 ever! 
fortified themſelves in their City, and the Spartan Women were not inferior to the lee. 
Huſbands, in Conftancy and Courage. So far were they from quitting Lacedam ane 
and retiring into the Iſland of Crete, as they were deſired 44 to do, that they unde te ch 
took to finiſh the Entrenchments 45 round the City during the Night; and there "ere . 
give their Huſbands time to recover their Strength by Sleep, that they might be ſe kteref 
better able to fight the next Day. The only Woman among theſe Heroines, th 
wanted Courage, was Chalidonis. She, ſtung with Remorſe, and dreading to fall in 10% In 
the Hands of an enraged Huſband, ſeized a Lace, with a Reſolution to ſtrangle IN bf he fl 
nt . eiue c 
39 This was the ſecond Conſulſpip of Papirius 43 The Cauſe of this Delay was the King Wired te 
and Carvilins. Frontinns, or his Copy iſts, are miſ- Epirus's fear, that his Soldiers would plunder b Tro 
taken, in giving the latter the Name of Calviſius. ity, if they took Poſſeſſion of it in the Ni een by | 
40 Fuſtin ſays, B. 25. that Antigonns being no And therefore, being perſuaded that Argos was qanue kl who 
longer able to keep the Field againſt Pyrrbus, choſe fenceleſs, he thought he might without any Dave ub thre: 
to retire to Theſſalonica, with the Remains of his delay the Aſſault till the next Day. 23 abou 
Army, the greatelt part of which were Gault. 44 Plutarch tells us, that one of them, nam; 1% Marct 
There, ſays he, this Prince waited for a favourable Archidamia, came into the Senate of the Spa ſdops,: 
Opportunity of reconquering his Kingdom. But with a naked Sword in her Hand ; and wit dat to « 
Prolumy, the Son of the King of Epirus was too Courage above her Sex, complained of the a = Us ſudde 
active to give him time to fortify himſelf there. So which had been offered them, by the Opinion ao s Teo, 
that being purſued by the young Conqueror quite entertained, that they would ſurvive the taking ſucer the 


to the Place of his Retreat, he quitted all Macedus L acedæmon. At the ſame time, ſhe devins t 
to him, and could find no Place to retreat to in his fixed Deſign of taking up Arms in Defence ot t 
Misfortunes, but the Foreſts. Country, with a full Reſolution to conquer, or 
41 According to Plutarch, the King of Epirus's buried in its Ruins. : * 

Army confifted of 25000 Foot, 2000 Horſe, and 45 According to Plutarch, the Inhabitants c . 


24 Elephants. in general, without DiſtinQion of cy hy 


- 42 In vain, ſays Platarch, did the Ambaſſadors a Line parallel to the Enemy's LADP. our dd [ . 
2 . 


of Lacedæmon demand Satisfaction of Pyrrbus, for cording to Phylarchas, fix Cubits bro 1 
the Hoftiliries his Troops had committed in their and eight hundred Foot long; but not Slack 
Country; he gave them only provoking Anſwers, much, according to Hieronymus, whom 174 
Upon which one of them, named Mandrici das, ad- quotes. The two ends of the Line Were 05 
dreſſed himfelf to the King of Epirus in theſe by Chariots, fixed half the Depth of the = | 
Words. if you are a God, you won't injure a Peo- into the Ground, that they might make = 
ple who have not offended you. And if you are 4 ter Reſiſtance, and be ſufficiently ftrong Ene 
Mar, we. will find ont anther, who fhall ſurpaſs poſe the Force of the Elephants in the 

on in Valoar. Army. | 
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au in caſe the City was ſtormed. In the mean time, Pyrrhus came and attacked Year. of 
i by break of Day; and ſeemed to have met with new Romans, in the few Lacedæ- R O M E 

| monians he was come to engage with. The Attack was vigorous, and the Defence CI; 

| 46 obſtinate. The Lacedæmonian Women did their Huſbands the Offices of Squires, L Paris 
ud ſupplied them with Arms, whilſt they were fighting. Night alone put an end to the Cuno, Sr: 

© Diſpute; and then Pyrrhus retired 47 with Loſs. This firſt Advantage much encou- Cal. - 
nged the Lacedzmonians, who ſuſtained the freſh 45 Attack the next Day, with as 

much Bravery, though not ſo good Succeſs in the beginning, as the Evening before. 

© Pyrrhus forced the Barricades, broke through the Enemy, and entered Lacedæmon. 

he City reſounded with the Shouts of theſe generous Spartans, and the Onſet was 

renewed in the Streets and dpen Places. Then Pyrrhus's Horſe was wounded in the 

belly with an Arrow, and riſing, threw the King, who hgd a dangerous Fall. And 

before he could raiſe himſelf up, there was a Skirmiſh round him, between the Epi- 

fils, and the Lacedæmonians. The former made it their Buſineſs to fave their Prince, 

le latter to kill him, and drive the Enemy without their Walls. And at length 

le Lacedæmonians proved ſtrongeſt. The Epirots gave Way, too happy, that they 

curied Pyrrhus alive out of the Gates of the City, which were immediately ſhut; 

ud they continued the Siege. 

Tue Lacedzmonians had indeed now exhauſted their Strength, and leſſened their 

Numbers, by the brave Efforts they had made; and the Succours which were ſent 

= hem from two different Quarters, were therefore very ſeaſonable. Antigonus ſent 

= ne of his Generals with ſome Troops, from Corinth; and they got ſafe into the 

= klicged City. On the other hand, Areus left the Iſland of Crete, and came full 

il to Lacedæmon, bringing 2000 Men with him, to defend a faithful People, who 

= id ſo conſtantly adhered to him. And when ſtrengthened with theſe Reinforcements, 

ble Lacedæ moniaus were no longer afraid of Pyyrhus's Aſſaults. The Women no 

lnger mixed with the Soldiers; the freſh Troops only, took all the Fatigues of the 

= dege upon them. They fought with Succeſs, and often forced Pyrrhus to retire ; 

mertheleſs, the King ſeemed obſtinately bent on ſpending the Winter before the 

© Pace. But could he have any Dependence on his own Reſolutions ? A new Project 

eme into his Head, and drew him from Lacedæmon to Argos. Two Rivals ſhared us 
be chief Dignities in that City, each of which had his own Faction. Their Names 8 
ere Ariſtippus, and Ariſtias; and the former having drawn King Antigonus into his 
3 tereſt, this was enough for the latter to call in Fyrrhus to his Aſſiſtance. How 
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| 4 4 In this firſt Action, ſays Plutarch, young covered all over with Wounds, and ready to expire, 
roy ran to the Aſſiſlance of his Father Pyrrhus, reſigned his Poſt to an Officer who fought near 
ite Head of 2000 Gault, and the choiceſt Body him, and went and fell dead in the midſt of his 
eie Chaomians, After they had in vain endea- own Men, to avoid leaving his Body to the Mercy 
dered to break a Way through the Chariots, theſe of the Enemy. | 

Troops tried to lift up the Wheels, and looſen 48 According to Plutarch, Pyrrhus dreamt the 


een by mere Strength of Arm. Acrotatus was the 
=_ il! who perceived this, and he croſſed the City 
u three hundred Soldiers; and marching a great 
about in hollow Ways, in order to conceal 
March, came and fell on the Rear of Prolomy's 
. wops, all on a ſudden, and forced them to face 
aut to defend themſelves. In the Diſorder which 
BJ ſadden Attack occaſioned, moſt of the Ene- 
us Troops fell into the Ditch; others, who were 
auer the Chariots, were cut in pieces by the La- 
WJ emonians; and at length, the reſt, after an obſti- 
„ . Fight, and the ſpilling a great deal of Blood, 
ed themſelves by flight. The old Men and Wo- 
Irn on the other {ide the Trench, who were Wit- 
F my of Acrotatus's Valour, made the Air rin 
BF * their Acclamations. He himſelf, cover 
| 2 — Duſt and Blood, paſſed through the City in 
1 ph, and returned to his Poſt; whilft the 
. kn and Women were very earneſt in extollin 
8 Valour, and wiſhing him and his Wife Cbalido- 
* Polteriry worthy of him. 
RW Pyrrhas alſo experienced the Courage 
. the Spartans, Plutarch boaſts particularly 
de prodigious Feats of Valour, performed by 


ws mowed down the Epirot Soldiers, which 
endeavoured to force themſelves a Paſſage, being 


/ Edo 2 ; oz * 
ůZö ons at ie es 


2 
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w of them named Phyllizs. This valiant Man, 


Night before this ſecond AQion, that he threw 
Lightning into Lacedemor, and ſet the City on Fire: 
— when he awaked, be thought his Dream a ſure 
Preſage of the Reduction of the City. He com- 
municated it to his Confidents; and Lyſimachus 
was the only one, who judged otherwiſe of it, 
than the King himſelf did. He was of Opinion, 
that the Gods informed him by this Viſion, that he 
ſhould never take it: And he founded his Interpre- 
tation upon a Cuſtom, which prevailed among the 
Greeks, to wall up all Places ſtruck with Light- 
ning. They were afterwards conlidered as Places 
religiouſly facred, which no one was permitted to 
enter. Thus the Pagans drew good or bad Infer- 
ences from theſe Notions, which were borrowed 


from their Ceremonies, and the Worſhip they paid 


their Gods. They made it an Art to interpret theſe 
chimerical Viſions ; and it ſometimes happened by 
Accident, that the Interpretation agreed with the 
Event. But Pyrrhus, who made no Uſe of theſe 
Prepoſſeſſions of Paganiſm, otherwiſe than as they 
promoted his Deſigns, was not a Man to be 
alarmed at ſo trifling an Alluſion: and he endea- 
voured to keep up the Spirits of the Officers, which 
were neareſt his Perſon. T — — to look 
pon the Honour of Fghting with Pyrrhus, ſaid he 
to them, as the beſt of Auguries. | 

great 
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Year of great was the Pleaſure of the King of Epirus, to have ſuch an Opportunity of * 1 
R © M K changing! He deſpiſed the Forces of Antigonus; looked on him as a deprived 3 " 
EkKing, whom he reſolved to force to renounce the Purple; and left Lacedæmon to ar? 
L: Parinve repair to Argos. But as Areus was not ignorant of Pyrrhuss Departure, he reſolved I ar 
2 Sr. to perplex him in his March. With that View, he lodged his Soldiers in Ambun, 0 
Conſkl. in inacceſſible Places; ſuffered the advanced Guard of the Epirot Army, commanded 5 | 
by Pyrrhus, to paſs by him; and then fell on a ſudden on the Rear; upon which * 
Plat. Life of Ptolomy, Pyrrhus's eldeſt Son, ran thither to its Aſſiſtance. His Courage carried i 
Pyrrbus. him into the midſt of the Battel; and there he loſt his Life, fighting to fave his 2 
Father's Army, which was too far advanced, and embarraſſed in the narrow Pac, 0 
This Loſs affected the King in a very ſenſible manner; he ſuddenly turned about ü | 
on the Enemy, who were amprudently come down into the Plain; and revenged the 2 10 
Death of his Son, with Streams of Lacedæmonian Blood. After his Victory, when his (h 
Son's Body was brought to him, he faid, / am not at all ſurprized that Ptolomy loft | 3 1 h 
his Life; my Aſtoniſhment is, that he lived ſo long Indeed Pt olomy inherited his Fa- - 1 thi 
7:/in. B. 2;. ther's Courage. They were both brave, even to Raſhneſs: of which we ſhall bon WM g! 
| have a convincing Proof, in the laſt Expedition Zyrrhus undertook. tien 
Plut. Lif of F. XIV. Ar length Pyrrhus arrived before Argos; but Antigonus had prevented i ge 
P;rrþus. him, and encamped in an advantagious Situation on ſome Eminences. Pyrrhus ſee- WW the 
ing this, immediately ſent to 49 offer him Battel; but the Argians underſtood their I 6 
own Intereſt too well, to ſuffer two foreign Kings to fight at their Gates. They knew * 
the Conqueror would infallibly ſeize Argos, and reduce a free City to a State of Sla- 1 u 80 
very: and they therefore entreated the two Kings not to engage. Antigonus conſented, I n 
and delivered up one of his Sons to the Argians, as their Security for the Perform- e 
ance of his Promiſe; and Pyrrhus gave them fine Promiſes, but without any Hoſ- WW _ 1 
tage. He only drew off his Men to ſome Diſtance from the City, towards the » 5 
Port of Argos, and that not without Deſign. The factious Ariſtias 59 had agreed to h 10 
open one of the City Gates to the Epirot, in the Night. The Buſineſs was only 15 
how to deceive Ariſtippus's Party, and, without being perceived, to convey Fyrrhuss m te 


Argos as already taken; and indeed the Stratagem had hitherto ſucceeded. But the 


nus as returning, a very ſenſible Anſwer to Pyrrhas, 


Men, in the dark, and while their Enemies were aſleep, into the Market-place, which WW 
was in the Center of the City. And the King of Epirus had Gauls in his Service, who 


executed this part of the Project with wonderful Silence. Then Helenus, now the only 


Son of Pyrrhus, was commanded to march at the Head of a Body of Epirots, near 1; 


the Gate, but not to enter it, till farther Orders. As for Pyrrhus, he looked upon 
Noiſe of the Elephants 5! which were ordered to enter the City after the Gals, 
diſconcerted all theſe Meaſures, which had been ſo well taken. 3 
Argos being awakened by them, ran to Arms, and thoſe of Ariſtippus's Party, de 
fired Antigonus to enter the City at another Gate. Upon this the King of Macedon 


marched up to the Walls of the City, but would ſuffer none to enter it, but Alcioneus 
his Son, with a Body of Troops. Areus joined Alcioneus with a Body of Lacedamo- 


nians; and it is eaſy to imagine the horrible Conſequences of a Fight in the Night 


Epirots againſt Macedonians, Argians againſt Argians, and Lacedemonians againſti , 


Gauls, all fought in Confufion. | 
rhus ſoon diſcovered what had been the Cauſe of fo great a Slaughter; he ſaw the 


Macedonian Troops engaged with his oven. * Then he ſent Orders to his Son Helenus, 1 


- 49 Plutarch on this Occaſion, repreſents Antigo- 
and laſtly, that ſhe ſaw an Eagle come and ſtoop 
who had ſent him a Challenge by an Herald. Tel/ upon the Combatants, 
your Maſter, ſaid he, that my way ts to fight and 
conquer, by 9 every thing. As for him, if 
be is weary of his Life, be may find other Ways 
enough to put an end to it. 

50 Plutarch in his Life of Pyrrhas, tells us, that 
this Prince's Enterpriſe on Argos was preceded by 
ill boding Prognoſticks. The King of Epirus, ſays 
he, bad juſt been offering Sacrifice; after which the 
Spectators were ſeized with Horror at the ſight of 
the Heads of ſeveral Oxen, which though ſeparated 
from their Bodies, thraſt out their Tongues, and 
licked up their own Blood. At the ſame time, the 
Prieſteſs of Apollo Lycius, ran through the City 
like one mad, and cried out with terrible Shrieks, 
that ſhe ſaw all Places covered with the Blood of 


2 


ancient Hiſtorians. 
Credulity of 1 1 
Prieſts, to give the Hiſtory of their Heroes a mira 
culous Air. | : 

51 It unfortunately happened, that the Gate whic 
was delivered up to Pyrrhus 
for the Elephants, which had Towers on theit 
Backs as uſual, to paſs under them. | So that it 
was neceſſary firſt to unload theſe . 
to enable. them to get into the City, and then 1 
put their Towers upon them again. This ore 
cauſed the Delay, and made the Noite, which di 
covered Pyrrhas's Stratagem. 


wit! 


The Streets ran with Blood. At Day- break, Pyr- . 5 


the Dead and Dying, who fell confuſedly together; J g 


and immediately diſappear : 
Theſe ſorts of Prognoſticks ſuited the Taſte of the 
They took Advantage of the 
the People, and the Enthuſiaſm of ther 


was not high enough 


The Inhabitants of 7 


Beaſts, in orders hi 
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ch all Speed, to make a large Breach in the Wall, wait for him without the City, Year of 
and favour his Retreat, in caſe he ſhould be hard preſſed by the Enemy. But there RO M E 
© fortunately happened to be ſo much Confuſion at the Gate, which Pyrrhus had 
entered, that his Meſſenger could not get out of the City. An Elephant 52 of an L Parxaws 
dormous Size ſtopped up the Paſſage on one fide ; and Helenus on the other, did his pig "tt 
E moſt to get through the Gate, to come to his Father's Relief. At that inſtant Conſuls. 
© 7 rrbus was in a part of Argos, where he ſaw two braſs Statues in a Groupe by 
im, which were a Bull and Wolf fighting: and he then remembered, that the Di- 
mers had foretold that he ſhould die, whenever he ſaw a Wolf fight a Bull. This 
pefection therefore ſtartled, but did not diſcourage him. Nevertheleſs, he would 
n have got out of the City, but his Son's Troops at the Gate were an invincible 
E” (btruftion in his Way. Pyrrhus in vain cried out, I am the King; his Voice was 
nt heard for the clattering of Arms: And the Croud of thoſe who preſſed to get in 
n the Gate was ſo great, that it was not poſſible to get through them. They were 
b thronged under the Gate, that they wounded one another with their Arms. Pyr- 
li therefore returned to the Fight, and having given his Diadem to one of his 
friends, to prevent his being known, entered again into the midſt of the Fray ; and 
E tre received a ſlight Wound from an Argian, who ſeemed to be one of the meaneſt 
= the People. Ar the fight of his Blood, the King's Courage was enflamed, and he 
= nm going up to his Aggreſſor to ſtab him, when the Mother of the Argian, who 
u che Combat from the Roof of an Houſe, affrighted at the imminent Danger of 
= Son, that Moment caught up a Stone with both her Hands, and threw it down 
= mn Fyrrhus. The Hero, 53 wounded by the Hand of a Woman, ſtaggered, fell, 
allay ſenſeleſs. Some of Antigonus's Soldiers crowded round him; but only Z! opyrus 
te Macedonian knew the King of Epirus, and he dragged him into a Porch. There 
Imus recovered his Senſes a little, found himſelf ſurrounded by Enemies, and faw 
lmrus ready to cut off his Head. Then ſome unaccountable Fit of martial Ar- 
= wr, inſpired the wounded Hero with Fury; his Eyes ſparkled with Rage; Zopyrus 
s terrified at the fight of him; his Arm failed him for a Moment, and he could 
== murder the King. At leaſt he ſtruck him very faintly ; but at laſt, with ſeveral 
kes cut his Throat. Thus periſhed a Prince, whoſe Valour had equalled that 
Alexander, had it been as well conducted. His Head was 54 firſt brought to 
ice Alcioneus, who carried it to his Father, and threw it down at his Feet. But 
= ious, who thought his Son the Author of this cruel Action, threatened him 
ih his Cane, and drove him out of his Preſence. This good King lamented the 
ah of his moſt formidable Enemy, made a pompous Funeral for him, and ſent 
Jak Helenus, the Son of the deceaſed King, to ſucceed his Father in the Throne of 
Js. This Digreſſion ſeems neceſſary, ſo far as it diſcovers the Character of the 


* 
3H 
33. 


ME The horrible Confuſion that Platareh deſcribes, 

F Partly occaſioned by another Elephant, who 
bolt bis Maſter in the Croud. This Beaſt, ſen- 
ol his Loſs, ran with Fury through the Croud, 
J tindered one another, and ſhut up all the A- 
=. He turned about upon thoſe who retired, 
1 (and beat down all he met with in his Way, 
ew the Perſon he ſought for. Then, find- 
m dead, he took him up with his Trunk, and 


F onder Foot all he met. TP 

ES. auſanias ſays, B. 1. that the Argiaus ſaid, 
E in directed this Stone, which was thrown at 
e, and the Poet Leuceas took Advantage of 


*Þþ 


ad him out of the City, tumbling down, and 


this fabulous Tradition, to do Honour thereby to 
the City of Argos; and mentions it in his Hi- 
ſtory. | | 

- We have yet an ancient Medal of Pyrrhas 
on which his Name is inſcribed. On the Reverſe 
which is ſhewn above, we ſee a winged Victory 
with a Crown in her left Hand. This was a pro- 


per Symbol for an Hero, who had ſignalized him- 


ſelf by a long Series of heroical Actions. The 
Trophy, the Vickory holds in her other Hand, re- 
preſents that, which he conſecrated in the Temple 
of 3 at Tarentum, after the Battel of He- 
% , 
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Year of moſt formidable Enemy of the Romans; and it would probably haye been th 4 
RO M E Defect to have omitted it. But td return to the Republic. ought Pe 
S. XV. Berox the Report of the Dea ath of Pyrrhus had reached Italy, the C 1 
Larne ſils Papyrivs and Carvilius were entered into the Territories of the Samnites, Br 
Sonden, St. and Lucani. The former, deſpairing of ever ſeeing their Defender again , 4 1 
Conſals. Hazards, After the Loſs of Pyrrhbus, they looked on their Liberty as abſol = 
Flru: Br. ly loſt. And indeed, one Hiſtorian ſo far exaggerates the Victory the Ry —_ 
. 18. gained over them, as to ſay it was ſo complete, that Samnium itſelf aaf 1 


more. At leaſt it is certain, that after this ha Conſulſb; oe 

long continued ſubmiſſive and peaceable. Thus 1:8 a W N ROW wor 

coſt the Romans ſeventy two Years Labours; but it procured them thirty one Tri = Bloc 

umphs. It ſeemed as if the Romans were to carry on their Conqueſts but ſio 1 = mad 

till after the entire Reduction of the Samnites. Then the Lucani and Bruttii 1. dbl 

Way in their Turn, and ſubmitted to the Yoke. So that only Tarentum wal ad 
unpuniſhed for her paſt Outrages, and Imprudence, in bringing Foreigners into Teak Wo Polit 

and the Conſuls inveſted it. Milo, with the Remains of the Epirotæ, ill Gate = 

to defend himſelf in the Citadel; and his Quarrels with the Zarentini had not oblio ! | 

him to quit his Poſt; notwithſtanding that he now deſpaired of receiving any © | Hit 

cours from Epirus, ſince Pyrrhus was dead. So that thoſe who defended the Cir 1 de G 

and thoſe who defended the Caſtle, were mutually afraid of each other, though the 4 5 Su 

did not come to an open Rupture: and it is faid, not without ſome Probability, tha w.! 

Orgas B. 4. the Tarentini had ſent an Embaſſy to the Carthaginians, and implored their Aſſiſtane bm 
2 le. Ezi- By this means, Tarentum was attacked by two Armies at the ſame time, that of H Kine 
+ Carthaginians by Sea, and that of the Romans by Land. The Carthaginian Filed Ji F 
pretended to have no Defign but againſt the Epirotæ, and the Citadel. The Roma * 

Frentin. Sg. On the other Hand, attacked the City, taking care at the ſame time to hinder th 1 Jury 
tag. B. 3. c. 3. 8 from reducing the Caſtle : and in order to extricate himſelf out of hi ber th 
Difficulty, Papirius reſolved to try, if he could corrupt Milo. He let him knowl . : 

that if he would ſurrender up his Citadel to the Romans, both he and the Garrip& lo 

ſhould have their Lives, and be fafely tranſported to Epirus, with all their Baggag Js 

and Effects. Upon this, Milo did more than was asked of him. He undertook t I oo 

get the City itſelf delivered up to the Conſuls. He aſſembled the Tarentini, prevail bang? 

on them to depute him to go to the Roman Camp, and promiſed them to make ſucii ſw 
advantageous Terms for them, that they ſhould neither loſe their Lives, nor Good 1 . 

And Milo kept his Word. Being ſent on a Deputation to the Conſuls, he demandeq A ence 

of them, that if he ſurrendered Tarentum, none of the Conquered ſhould be put iq u nc: 

death: and Papirius, without doubt, for fear leſt the Carthaginians ſhould preven 1 74 

him, get a Footing in Itahy, and fortify themſelves there, promiſed him all he asked in "oh 

; Upon theſe Aſſurances Milo returned to Tarentum, informed the Beſieged of the fa 9 
vourable Diſpoſitions of the Romans towards them, and revived their Confidence f 1 

which ſoon degenerated into Security, Then Milo opened one of the Gates of th l. 

City to the Beſiegers; the Romans entered it, without offering Violence to any Per afndt 

ſon, and made themſelves Maſters both of Tarentum and its Citadel. Thus the E 0 ny 

tions of the Carthaginians were fruſtrated. Their Fleet re tired, and left thei; ,offt 

Romans under juſt Sufpicions, . that notwithſtanding their ancient Alliances, their o himi 

Deſign was to rob Rome of a Conqueſt, which as it were of Right belonged to her 7 m⸗ 

It were indeed ſaying too much, to affirm with ſome Hiſtorians, that the 55 Wars lu he Pe 

which we ſhall ſoon ſee break out, between the two Republicks, had their Riſe from f. Gnu! 

hence. But it muſt be granted, that if this proceeding of the Carthaginians did non a : 

Fefti Capitol, Cauſe an open Rupture, it at leaſt produced a Coldneſs between the two Nations. = Þ Exyp 


AFTER this glorious Campaign was ended, the Conſuls had nothing to do, but to ni Le, 


return to Nome, and triumph. An Honour which they both 57 enjoyed, perhaps on 4 05 
the ſame Day, and certainly for the ſame Reaſons at leaſt; which is an infallible «70, 
fo Er: 1 FF l MM faicy 

55 This War between the Romans and Samnizes againſt Tarentum ſhould be looked on as an Infrac- * two 
began in the Year of Rome 410, when Marcus tion of the ancient Treaties. 1 Pap 
Valerius Corvus, and Aulus Cornelius Coſſus Arvin 57 The Faſti Capitolini only mention the Tr; 1 duc 
were Conſul. Now from that Year to this 48ſt umph of Papyrias and Carviliun. The Ancient, 


Year of Rome, are ſeventy two ;Years. ſay nothing of it, though they mention the Vic- 
£6 Orofius ſcems to have been of the ſame Opi- tories the Republick gained by theſe two Ge- 

nion, when, he ſays, that the Roman Republick nerals. X el. IEEE o Tf. 

gave the Caribaginian Notice, that their Attempts | 


3 Proof, | 
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© proof, that they had not made 55 War ſeparately. The Hiſtorians indeed give Pa- Vear of 
3 nus the Glory, of having alone finiſhed the Expedition againſt Tarentum; and it is RO ME 
"ot to be doubted, but that he had the chief part in it; and that his Collegue, out of 
Reſpect to his Birth and Merit, permitted him to aſſume a Superiority over him. E Pari: 
Pig hius ſays, there is yet remaining a famous 59 Monument of this Victory, on a eee : 
” Medal, which the Conqueror himſelf, or his Son at leaſt, afterwards ſtruck. As for Conſuls. 
dhe Fate of the Conquered, the Senate determined it; and their general Rule was, Florus in Epi- 
o deprive the conquered Nations of a part of their Lands: And tho the Tarentini were 
more blameable than any of their Allies, Rome puniſhed them, without ſpilling their 

E Blood; ſhe only took from them their Arms and Ships, diſmantled their City, and 

made it tributary to the Republick. A moderate Puniſhment ; but the Senate 

E tought themſelves obliged to perform the Conſul's Promiſe. The Year of Papyrius 

ud Carvilius s Conſulſbip was concluded with ſome Works relating to Religion, and 


We a 
CHOU 


© Neptune, in Memory 


5 Nevertheleſs, Zonaras makes the Conſuls go 
won different Expeditions this Year. He aſcribes 
de Glory of having ſubdued the Samntes wholly 
 wSparins Carvilias ; whilit Papyrius was, on his 
mm, bringing Lucania and Bruttium, under the 
3 — of the Romans. : 
po The Face of the Medal is A Rome in an 
W— felmet, on the Top of which is the Beak of a 
= Sip, probably deſigned to point out the great Ad- 
EI mages the Republick drew from ſo famous a 
ce. port, as that of Tarentum. The Reverſe, is a 
2 /&ory guiding a Chariot drawn by four Horſes, to 
bew the rapid Progreſs of the Romans in their Vic- 
I tics over fo many Nations. The Inſcription is 
m; L. PAPYRIUS. L. F. SP. N. CURSOR. 
oA. The Scorpion under the Horſe's Feet, 
ups repreſents, as ſome conjecture, the Cun- 
in of Milo, who, in the midſt of ſuch imminent 
I anger, found Means to gain the Romans, by de- 
J ering up to them both the City and Citadel of 
lrentum. But others pretend, that it is a ſymbo- 
J ial Alluſion to the Treachery of the Carthagini- 
Ys, We have already obſerved, that they, under 
JW 'rtence of aſſiſting the Tarentini againſt Milo, 
bew near to Tarentum, and had formed a Deſign 
Wi making themſelves Maſters of it, to the Detri- 
at of the Komans. Beſides, we know the Scor- 
bn is an artful and cunning Animal. Ar:topha- 
% Sephocles, and Nicander, all give us this Idea 
WM it Hence the ancient Proverb, bd rand Aw 
OY rs; 52, that is, Scorpions were hid under all the 
WJ. But it unfortunately happens, that we can- 
e find this Medal, which Pigbius faw, in any of 
WY Antiquaries, or in any Cabinet, though we have 
eewoured to recover it with all poſſible Care. 
MY! poflible indeed, that this Author may have ſuf- 
Wi himſelf to be impoſed on, and that the Medal 
e may have been a fictitious one. 
dee what we have ſaid of the God Conſus, 
SY the Feſtival conſecrated to him, under the Name 
OY" Corſualia, B. 1. p. 7. of the firſt Volume. [ Nep- 
ewas, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the Brother 
Admiral of the Great Seſoſtris, or Seſac, who reign- 
= E2y:, in the Year before Chriſt 1002, and con- 
Yd Lesbia, and almoſt all Africa; and Neptune was 
ö 5 *rueſtrir becauſe Horſes came originally from 
= Chron. p. 16, 67. 
1 | i Though The C hel. Tables are defective in 
ticular, Fontiuus has preſerved the Memory 
two Cexſors, Manins Curius Dentatus, and 
1 Papyrins Curſor. He tells us in his Book 
? Hue duckibus, that in the Year of Rome 481, 
cat Papyrins, and Spurius Carvilins were 
Yu, the Republick built an Aqueduct from the 
wenty Miles above Tibur, to Rome. This 
£ E was finiſhed by the Care and Directions of 
a Carizs. The Produce of the Spoils this 
WF” Man had lately taken from the King of Eps- 
ere ſet apart for that Purpoſe. To which 
adds, that forty Years before, Appius Clau- 
þ bad brought Water to Rome, by AqueduQs ; 
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© Polity. Papyrius erected a Temple to the 59 God Conſus, that is, to Equeſtrian 
5 of his Victory; and cauſed his Triumph to be painted on it, 
with his own Picture in a purple Robe. Curius 61 Dentatus was then C enſor, with 


which Calculation agrees with that of the Faſti Ca- 
pitolini. Indeed this preſent Year 481, was exactly 
forty Years after the Cenſorſpip of Claudius. From 
whence it is manifeſt, that through the N ligence 
of the Copyiſts, there is an Error crept into the 
Text of this Writer, with Regard to the Year 
of the Foundation of Rome. Inſtead therefore of 
the numeral Letters CDLXXXIX, we ought to 
read CDLXXXI, leaving out the laſt X, which is 
redundant; and if this CorreQion be allowed, the 
Year will be 481, and not 489. The Author of 
The Lives Illuſtrious Men, as well as Frontinas, 
mentions the Aquedu@ built for the Convenience 
of the City, in Carius's Cenſorſhip. Aquam Anio- 
nem de manubiis hoſtium in urbem induxit. Au- 
thors call this Aqueduct Anio Vetus, to diſtinguiſh 
it from another of later Date, which they call Auio 
Novus. We ſhall ſpeak of it hereafter. That 
which Curius made, paſſed through Tivoli, and 


ſupplied that Place with Water, as well as Rome; 


ſo that it was reckoned to be 44287 geometrical 
Paces long, that is, above fourteen Leagues, from 
the Place where it begun, to the Gate Trigemina, 
where it ended. This Aqueduct was carried on 
above Ground, upon Stone-arches, for the Space 
of 702 geometrical Paces. The Mouth of this 
long Canal was in a Place called The Salt-pits, 
near the Gate beforementioned. There, was a 
Reſervoir for collecting the Waters together, in 
order to their being conveyed into the different 
Quarters of the City from thence. It is probable, 


that in the Space of fourteen Leagues there were 


ſeveral other Openings made at proper Diſtances, 
for obſerving the Courſe of the Waters, and for 
the Convenience of mending the Pipes. Nine 
Years after this, about the Year of Rome 490, Cu- 
rins and Fulvins Flaccus were ordered to complete 
this Work, in quality of Duumviri. But the for- 
mer died five Days after his Promotion, accordin 

to Frontiuus. It is eaſy to conceive, that a Wor 

of this Nature could not be completed without im- 
menſe Labour, eſpecially if we conſider the Rocks, 


or Mountains which were to be bored through, the 


Eminencies which were to be levelled, and the 
Ground which was to be raiſed, in order to pre- 
ſerve a Level above fourteen es together. 
Yet this is but a faint Sketch of thoſe famous 
Monuments, which have immortalized the Roman 
Name, and which Poſterity will always admire, 
even in their Ruins. We find the Name of this 
AqueduQ, in an old Inſcription, which time has 
ſpared, and which runs thus ; 

Axio veT. L. VALERIO SER. ory. PLUMB. PED. ccix. 


The two Abbreviations SER. OFF. which ſtand for 
Servus, and Officinator, ſignify, that a Slave, who 
was a Plummer, r the 
AqueduR, for 209 Feet in length. Yet after all, 
this Water was too muddy to be fit to drink; and 
ſerved only for the Artificers in their Buſineſs, and 
for watering of Gardens, 

2 Nephew 


leaden Pipes of this 


496 


| Year of a Nephew of the Conſul Papyrius; and they together took a 52 Cenſus of the People 
RO ME Which ended with a * 
c NN ſince their Inſtitution. 
C. QuixT10s 
L. faid of the Sabines, Volſci, Campani, and Hetrurians. All theſe Nations, heretofore 


0 Cr Au bus, 
. Genucivs 
CLePsixa, 


Conſuls. 


6. 7, 8. 


Polybius B. 1. Fubellius; and That Jubellius and his Legion had, to the great Reproach of the Ro- 
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uſtrum, which ought to be reckoned the four and thirtieth s, 
CE. XVI. ALL the old Enemies of Nome were now ſubdued. Nothing more was 


fo formidable, together with the other Nations newly conquered, were now but 
Parts of one and the fame State, of which that City, which had ſubdued ſo man 

others, was the Capital. Bur ftill che Romans had one thing left to do, which ar 
to blot out the Stain and Diſhonour, which a perfidious Legion had thrown upon the 
Republick. And as ſoon therefore as C. 54 Quintius Claudus was choſen Conſul out 
of the Patricians, and L. Genucius Clepſma, out of the Plebeians, the latter was or- 
dered to take the Field with Speed, and turn his Arms againſt Rhegium, in the far- 
theſt part of Ialy over againſt Sicily. We may remember, That when Pyrrhus at- 
—_— to make a Deſcent in 7taly, the Inhabitants of Rhegium had had recourſe Me 

to the Romans; That the latter had raiſed a Legion of Campani in haſte, which was © i 
called the eighth Legion; That the Command of this Legion was given to one Decius 


man Probity, expelled, or deſtroyed all the Inhabitants of Rhegium, ſeized their City, 
and erected a new Republick there, independent of Rome. Their Precedent for this 
were the Mamertini, Campani, as well as themſelves, who had made themſelves MW 
Maſters. of Meſſana, by the like Treachery. So that the Mamertini, and Uſurpers 
of Rhegium, mutually ſupported each other in an equally baſe Uſurpation: and the 
Romans had not been at Leiſure to chaſtiſe theſe Traitors, during their War with" 
Pyrrhus. But the Vengeance of Rome was only ſuſpended. As ſoon as the Repub- 
lick was at Liberty to puniſh theſe Villains, whoſe Behaviour brought her into Diſre- 
pute with her Allies, ſhe ordered one of her Conſuls to march againſt them. u- 
bellias was not now the chief Commander in Rhegium; that baſe Tribune had been Cr: 
driven thence, by Cæſius his Secretary, who got himſelf raiſed to be the Head of this" 


Company of Profligates. Cæſius wanted neither Reſolution nor Courage; he got ſome ; 


Succours from Meſſana, and having fortified his City, was not afraid to ſtand a Siege 


G2 Though Frontinus has not diſtinguiſhed this 


Lucius Papyrins, who was Curius's Collegue in 
the Cenſorſbip, from him who was Conſul in the 
Year 481; it is - nevertheleſs paſt doubt, that they 
were not the ſame Perſon. It was not then cu- 


ſtomary in Rome, to make the ſame Perſons Con- 
uli, and Cenſors. Theſe two Offices had been di- 


vided ever ſince the Year 310. It is therefore pro- 
bable, that this Cenſor was the Grandſon of ano- 
ther Papyrins, who was five times Conſul, and 
the Son of Spuriut Papyrins Carſor : and in this 
Caſe, the Conſul for this Year muſt have been his 
Uncle. Unleſs we ſay with Sigozixs, that this 
Cenſor was the ſame Lacius Papyrius, who had been 
honoured with five Conſulſoips, and ſeveral Tri- 
umphs, ſo long ago as the Year 440. The Office 
of Cenſor was then beſtowed on none, but ſuch as 
were venerable for their Age and Station in the 
Republick. This laſt Opinion is not abſolutely un- 
warrantable, fince there was juſt the Space of forty 
Years between the fifth Coxſulſhip of this venerable 
old Man, and this.preſent Year 481. 

63 It is plain, that this was the 34* Laftram, 
ſince the Faſt; Capitolini ſay the next was the 35". 
It ſeems, as if the Cenſors then gave Quintus Fabius 
Gurges, the Title of Prince of the Senate. At 
leaſt, Pliny gives us room to gueſs ſo, when he ſays, 
B. 7. c. 11. that the Fabian Family alone, produced 
three Princes of the Senate ſucceflively ; namely, 
Marcus Fabius Ambuſtus, Fabius Rulliauus his Son, 
and Qxintus Maximus Gurges, the Grandſon of the 
former, and Son of the latter. The laſt had ſur- 
vived the two others ; and it is therefore probable 
that he was choſen to ſucceed his Father by the 
Cenſors, who cloſed the Year 481 with a 4 — 


and Cenſus, as uſual. And if Fabius Garges be al- 


lowed to have been honoured with this Pre- emi- 
nence, it muſt be granted, that he had been Cenſor, 


3 


time of his Cenſor ſpip. 


' Albanorum in Patres, ut ea quoque pars 


as well as his Father and Grandfather. We have 
already obſerved, that generally ſpeaking, the Ho- 
nour of the higheſt Station in the Senate was only, 
conferred on thoſe who had been Cenſors. The 
Difficulty is, to find out the time when Fabius, 
Eurges was Cenſor: and to ſupply the Defects of 
Hiſtory, and The Capitoline Tables, which often fail 
us when we want them; we have therefore had re 
courſe to Conjecture. It is ſaid, in the Eyitome of 
Livy, that after Pyrrbas's firſt Victory, about the Year 
of Rome 473, Cneius Domitins, a Plebeian, by Extrac 


tion, who was then Cenſor, made a Ceuſus of the Peo- 


ple, which he concluded with the Ceremony of the 
32* Laſtrum. The Romans then deviated, for tie 
tirſt time, from the ancient Cuſtom of conferring 
this Honour on the Patrician Cenſor ; though th 
Cenſor fhip had been divided between the Patrician 
and Plebeians, for ſeventy Years. The only 16 
maining Queſtion then is, who was Domitiu 
Collegue; which I am inclined to believe wit 
Panvini, was Fabius Gurges. And indeed, unleſs | 
we aſſociate him with Domitins, we cannot fix than 


The Quindtian Family was originally A/ba1 
Aſter the total Deſtruction of the City of Alba 
Tullus Hoſtilius removed the Quinctii to Rome, anal 
ennobled them; as we are informed by Dian. Hai 
and particularly by Livy. When the latter reckon 
up the chief Citizens of Alba, who ſettled at Rome 
he mentions the Pzin&#is among them. Princ12 il 

reipublic . 
creſceret, legit Tulliot, Servilios, winds tor, Gega . 
ior, Curiatios, Cloelios. Cicero in his Oration fot N 
Cluentins, mentions a Quinctian Family, which Wag 
reckoned Plebeian; and Livy does the fame, 8.24 
From this. Family deſcended one Lzci5 Quinctius 
who was a Tribune of the People. 


1 1 . " 
' 
” 5 f 


o cheir own Country. As for the common Herd of Villains, who all had de- 
1 trved Death on other Accounts, the Conſul exerciſed his Right, and condemned them 
ao ſuffer different Puniſhments. But the Legionaries were moſt guilty. Their Re- 
Jolt, the Murder of Rhegians, and their Rebellion againſt the Republick, deſerved 
7 ifverer Puniſhment, than the Offences of the Banditti. 
WY onfidered them as Roman Citizens, ſuſpended paſſing Sentence upon them, and re- “ ©3: 
ted them to the Senate. They were brought to Rome in Chains, and delivered up 

EY vthe Juſtice of the nd Fathers, who condemned them all to be firſt beaten 
aich Rods, and then beheaded, by the Lictors. 

= tis Puniſhment, and yet a Tribune of the People oppoſed it. 


Nevertheleſs, Genncins Val. Max. 


Nothing could be more juſt than 
It belongs 55 to the Peo- 
jr, faid he, both by Law, and Cuſtom, to judge, in all capital Caſes, Roman 


ens: And indeed, no Soldier could be enrolled in the Legions, who had 
ut a Right of Citigenſbip. Nevertheleſs, the Senate oppoſed the Clamours of the 
ibunes of the People, and put their Decree in Execution. Thiz was a military 
EY Cauſe, the Cognizance of which did not belong to the Comitia: and the Senate pro- 

EY c:ded with Caution. Of this guilty Legion, which: conſiſted at firſt of ar leaſt four Pohl. B. 1. 
WJ thouſand Men, there now $5 remained three hundred to be executed. The reſt had“ 7: 
ben killed in the ſeveral Attacks made upon the Place. And in order to prevent a 
lutiny among the People, the Conſcript Fathers took care not to {pill ſo much 
EY Hood all in one Day; but divided the Criminals into ſeveral Companies, and be- 


leaded them in the Forum Romanum, at different, times, fifty at a time. By this 
neans Rome cleared her ſelf of the Suſpicion of having ſent the Rhegians Succours, 
mly to ſeize their City. The Vengeance was flow, and the Uſurpers enjoyed their 
Uburpations ten Years ; but the Puniſhmen iwas at laſt complete, and gave the Na- 
tons in Italy entire Satisfaction. Thoſe of the Rhegians who had eſcaped the Cruelty 
« the Campanian Legion, were aſſembled together, and by a Decree of the Senate, 
fnſtared in the Poſſefſion of their Eſtates, Liberties, and Laws. 1 
(. XVII. A Relation of Genucius, of the ſame Name and Surname with him, but Year of 
whoſe Prænomen was Caius, whereas the preceding Conſuls was Lucius, was raiſed E O M E 
o the wala wes a ſecond time; and with him 57 Cn. Cornelius Blaſio, an illuſtrious TART! 
Patrician, of the Cornelian F amily. The Romans had now no War of any Import- C: Ov, 
£05 | | | OG | ance CIETSsIx, 

| td 229 | f CN. Corne- 
| | | | 7 ot ores.” as; | ea Ius BLas19, 
It is very true, that by a Law of The Twelve is not at all probable,” that not one of theſe four Conſuls. 
tables, State: crimes were ordered to be brought be- thouſand Soldiers, who made a very deſperate De- 
bre the. Tribunal of the People. But in a Cafe fence, ſhould either loſe his Life in the Siege of 


&lating to the condemning to Death of a Company 


f rebellious Soldiers, it belonged to the General 
o determine it without Appeal; unleſs he volun- 
lily delivered up the Criminals to be tried by the 
"Ute, ot Comitia by Centaries, out of Reſpect to 
dem. We have often obſerved already, that the 
Authority of the Generals in the Roman Armies 
as abſolute, with Reſpe& to Rewards and Pu- 
ments, * , ; | 
Li, B. 20, m. | 
0 his mutinous Soldiers, that, four thouſand l 
"ee firſt beaten with Rods, and then put to Death: 
ud Oro/exs ſays the ſame thing, B. 4. c. 3. But it 


makes Scipio ſay, in an 88 
en 


Rhegium, or die, during the ten Years they conti- 
nued Maſters of that Ci x.. 

67 The Greek Tables don't mention either of the 
Conſuls, who governed in this Year 483. Caſpinian 
gives Cneins Cornelius the Surname of Blæſus. But 
beſides that we don't find this Surname in the Cor- 
velian Family, we have the Teſtimony of the Faſt 
Capitolini to the contrary. They give Cornelius 
the Surname of Blaſio, under the Year 488, when 
he was Cenſor, and in which the 35 Luſtrum was 


n performed, Marianxs, inſtead ot theſe two Con- 


ſuls, makes Lucius Genncins Clepſina, to have been 


Conſul a ſecond time this Year, and Cneius Corne- 
6 L lius 
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Year of ance to maintain; ſuch Terror did their Name ſtrike into all [taly, ſince the Defeat 1 

ROM E of Pyrrhus! Only Umbria, or rather a part of Umbria, was yet in Motion 

W The Inhahitants of this untractable Canton were called 68 Farcinates. They were! 

C. Gzxvcrvs for the moſt , Gauls; and the Gauls were always brought to ſubmit to the Row * 4 

EI. 4 Yoke, with the greateſt Difficulty of any People. Hiſtory does not inform us, what! 

ws Blas. Was the Cauſe of their taking Arms; it is defective in this, as well as iti many other 

Conſuls. Inſtances ; and all we know of this War is the Succeſs of it, which was followed m 

NY Triumph. The War was committed to Genucius, preferably to his Colleguc, 5 

doubtleſs, becauſe he was Conſul a ſecond time. His Victory was complete, and he EX 

Z:naras, and entered Rome in a triumphant manner. Beſides this, his ſecond Conſulſhip was ſcarce 

7 Avg. B. z. remarkable for any thing, but the Severity of the Winter. The Snow lay forty Days X 

el Ven on the Ground, and was of a prodigious Depth, in the Forum Romanum. The Ter 

| was frozen, and the Ice of it exceeding thick; the Trees were dried up to the very 

Roots, and would bear no more Fruit; the Cattel died in the Country for want o 

Forrage; and the Cold produced a Scarcity of Corn. | X 

Ya of $. XVIII. Tar Romans who were uſed to draw Preſages from the moſt natural! : 

Rx O , E Events, ranked this with the many other ominous Things, which affrighted them 
cccLxxxiv. the next Year, under the Conſulſbip of Q. $9 Ogulnius, ſurnamed Gallus, and C. Fabius 
Cr : Pictor; who were two of the Ambaſſadors which the Republick had ſent into Egyy WB 
GarLus, C. to King Prolomy. Never did more inauſpicious Accidents happen in any one Lear, 

4 = * fal. than in theirs ; and yet never did Rome enjoy greater Proſperity, or greater Affluence. Wl ; 
; In the City, the Temple of the Goddeſs Salus was ſtruck with Lightning, Wi 
which had pierced into the Inſide of it, and ſhattered its Walls. In the Night, 

three Wolves came into the middle of Rome, and brought with them a dead Carcaſe, 

which they half devoured; but were hindered from making an end of it, by the 

Noiſes they heard. It was reported from 70 Abroad, that the Eightning had fallen 5 

7 . Upon = 


lias Aſina, to have been his Collegue. But the 
former had been Conſul the Year before: and it 
was contrary to Cuſtom, to continue the ſame 


Tables tell us, that his Collegue was Quintus Ogul- | , 
nius Gallus. : | | 


70 The Goddeſs of Health, called by the Ke 


Man in that Office for two Years together. And 
as for the latter, it is evident from the Faſt: Capi- 
zolini, that his firſt Conſulſpip ought to be placed 
ten Years after the preſent Year 483. 
68 The Sarſinates, or Saſſinates inhabited the Ter- 
ritory of Sarſina, an ancient City, which retains the 
ſame Name to this Day. It ſtands on the left fide 
of the River Sapis, now the Savio. The famous 
Comedian, Atius Plautus, was born in this City. 
69 Caſſiodorus and Marianus omit theſe two 
- Conſuls, or at leaſt their Copyiſts have left out 
their Names. But it is nevertheleſs certain, that 
there ought to be a Conſulſbip between the laſt, and 
that of Claudia, which was in the Year 485. This 
appears from Velleius, who ſays, that Claudius and 
Sempronins were Conſuls, five Years after Claudius 
Canimus, and Fabins Dorſo, who governed the Re- 
publick in the Year 480; and conſequently Claudius 
and Sempronius could not be raiſed to the Conſular Au- 
thority, till 485. The Buſineſs therefore is, to find 
out the Conſuls for the Year 484. And as Pliny 
has given us the Name of the firſt of them, when 
he ſays, B. 33, that the Romans firſt coined Silver, 
when Cains Fabius was Conſul, five Years before 
the firſt Paxick War; fo Zonaras, and The Greek 


mans Salas, by the Greeks Hygiea, is repreſented on 
Medals, under the Figure of a Woman, fittin 
near an Altar, round which a Serpent is twiſted, 
and offering the Serpent Drink in a Cup. She paſſed 
for the Daughter of Æſculapius, who is ſymbolt- 
cally repreſented by a Serpent : and the Pagans often 
prayed to both. In this Senſe Terence makes i 
Perſon ſay, in the third Scene, of the third Ad 0 
the Hecyra, 


Male metuo, ne Philumenæ magis morbus adgraveſcat : 
Quod te, Aſculapi, & te, SALUS, ne quid fit, buſus clo. 


The Serpent is joined with the Goddeſs, either be. 
cauſe, 8 Aſculapius the God of Phylick; 
or becauſe, this Animal ſeems to grow young - 
every Year, when he ſhifts his Skin, and takes ; 
new one; or becauſe, the Fleſh of a Serpent Th 

reat Uſe in Medicine, in ſeveral Diſtempers. I he 

emple of the Goddeſs Salus, ſtood near the Gate 
Collina, which was for that Reaſon called . 
Salutaris, according to Feſtus. The Patera, = 
the Goddeſs holds in her Hand, was a Veſſel, u of 
in Libations and Sacrifices. Perhaps the 7258 
it was to ſhew, that Health is the Gift of E 
ven. But ſome Antiquaries think this Cop = & 
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upon the City of Formiæ, between 7 and Minturnæ, in ſo many Places, that it Vear of 
ly, it was reported as another Prodigy, That in RO M E 


CCCCLXXXIV: 


had thrown down the Walls of it. La 
a Plain in Campania, near Cales, or Cale, and Mount Maſſicus, the Earth opened all on a 


ſudden 3 That ſubterraneous Fires burſt out at the Paſſage ; That they continued burn- Q. OcvLnws 


ing three Days, and three Nights, and conſumed the Harveſt and Trees; and That - 


five Acres of Ground were burnt to a Cinder. And it is ſurprizing, that the Romans, ron, Conſuls. 


who were ſo full of Superſtition, did not ſuſpend all Enterpriſes, in a time diſtin- 


$ guiſhed by ſuch fatal Preſages. But the 7' Picentes were yet to be ſubdued. 


Tur were a conſiderable People, with Regard to the Extent of their Territory ; 


E ; and are ſaid to have been originally Sabines. Sabinia being overſtocked with Inhabi- 


rants, a Swarm of them left it, to ſeek their Fortune elſewhere, and came into the 


ne Country, that lies between the 72 «_Z£ſis, and the 73 Aternus. There, as they 
4 vere thinking of ſeizing 74 Aſculum, and making it the Capital of their new Terri- 
EY tory, a Woodpecker, a Bird much honoured by the Sabines, is ſaid to have come 
ad perched upon their Enſigns. Upon this, they took the Bird for Picus, that an- 
cent King of the Aborigines, who is faid to have been the Son of Saturn, and was 

J worſhiped as a God by 3 Nations in Italy, and from this Accident, which they 9% hanus 1 
boked on as a Favour from the God, they called the Country where they ſettled Cesgrapbis. 
er his Name; and themſelves Picentes. Add to this, that their Removal was long 
before the Foundation of Rome, and the Tradition of the Woodpecker had its Riſe 


n the fabulous Ages. Ever ſince the Republick had been enlarged by her Victories, 


le Picentes had had no Quarrels with her ; and perhaps, the Ambition of the Ro- 


ns was what alone made them now conſider the Picentes as Offenders, without 
ay juſt Cauſe ; or, they might make their Liberty their Crime. All the reſt of the Faſter 


lars of Italy were now ſubject to the Republick, except the Picentes and Salentini; 
wo were two trifling Conqueſts for Rome. However, the two Conſuls were ordered Baie. B. 2. 
o go together on this double Expedition, and begin with reducing the Picentes. 


but whether the Roman Armies then entered Picenum, and committed any Hoſtilities 


tiere, cannot be aſcertained. We only know, that if the War was begun, under 


ſgulnius and his Collegue, they had not the good Fortune to finiſh it. A new Acci- 
ent called them elſewhere, and the Preſence of the two Conſular Armies was 


E neceſſary to extinguiſh a Flame, which, it ſeems, a ſmall Spark had 
undled. 


XXIX. Ons Lollius, by Birth a Samnite, had been delivered up to the Romans, by Zomar. B. 7. 
s Countrymen, as an Hoſtage for their Fidelity. He was, without doubt, a Man « 7- 


Diſtinction in his Nation, then newly ſubdued ; and Lollius eſcaped from Rome, 
med a Company of Revolters, ſeized a ſtrong Place in Samnium, and committed 
bberies in all the Country. The Revolters drew the 75 Caricini alſo into their 
leaſures, and made their City their Aſylum, and the Magazine, where they de 

ied all their Booty. The Romans therefore, who knew the Nature of the Sam- 
g too well, to give the Revolt time to ripen, and gather Strength, immediately or- 
fred the Conſuls to march their Troops againſt them. The Caſtle, from which 


| Sr to repreſent a medicinal Potion. We find 73 The River Aternas had loſt its old Name, as 
(th 


ame of the Goddeſs Salut, on many Medals early as in the Time of Paul the Deacon, and was 
te Emperors, and Empreſſes, which have dif- called Piſcaria, or Peſcera; which it continues to 
= Inſcriptions. SAaLvus PusLica. SaLus be called to this Day. | = 
Lice. SaLus Aucusri. The Stamp a- 74 The City of Aſculum, now Aſcoli, had the 
eis the Reverſe of a Medal of the Emperor Surname of Picenum to diſtinguiſh it from another 
Urimings, | Ciry of the ſame Name, which the Ancients call 
\ We have already ſpoken of the Country of Aſculum Apulum. Strabo ſays, B. 5. that Aſculum 
ener, or of Picenum. It is at preſent a part Picenum was the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable 
. Marquiſate f Ancona, and The Farther Place in the whole Country. He affirms, it was 
1 Some Authors, whom Feftzs mentions, ſurrounded on all ſides by a Chain of Mountains, 
hae the Picentes to have come originally from which made it almoſt inacceſſible. It appears by 
Lan. The ancient Geographers join three o- ſome ancient Inſcriptions, that this City had the 
entons to Picenam; namely, Ager Palmenſis, Title of a Roman Colony; and Cicero tells us, in 
e Territory of Aſcoli, from the River Tronto, his Oration for Lucius Sylla, that, in his time, it was 
8 be Riyer Sabinelli. as Cluver conjectures; Ager ranked among the Municipia. — 
anne, or the Country round Teramo; and 75 The Caricini, as Zonaras calls them, or the 
F Hadrianns, or the Country about the City of Caracini, according! to'Prolomy, were a People of 
r. Krabo. and Florus commend Picenum, and Samnium, or in Alliance with the Samnires. The 
. Mtfulneſs of its Soil. al 0 gave their own Name to a ſtrong Place, whic| 
U fir, now called Finmeſino Fiume, di- only Zonaras mentions, and calls Caricium Ca- 
nbria from Picennm. ä | ſtellum. n | ee 
| | 2 »* Þ, Lollus 


— — 
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Year of Lous made his Incurſions into the Country, did not hold out long againſt the R 
ROM R nan Armies: but that was not the Caſe of the City of the Caricini. This place 
CHA} which I believe was called Carentum, ſituated in Jamnium, near the 76 Fen- Ny 
Osco me made 2 vigorous Refiſtance, and the Romans had like to have failed in their Ar. 
Pues pic tempts upon it. The Conſuls laid Siege to it indeed; hut made it their chief Bufi- 
rox, Conſuls. neſs to procure a Correſpondence with the City. Which being done, they, by the 
Help of ſome Deſerters, whom they gained, brought their Troops into the City, in 
a cloudy Night; upon which the Beſieged ran to their Arms in ſurpriſe, and made 
Head againſt the Enemy. Then a ſharp Action enſued, which by a ſudden Acc;. 

dent, had like to have proved fatal to the Beſiegers. In the Heat of the Diſpute 
the Snow fell all on a ſudden, in great Flakes; and the Moon was overcaſt with a 
Cloud, which increaſed the Darkneſs of the Night. The Romans, who neither kney 
the Way about the City, nor could diſtinguiſh Friends from Enemies, loſt a great 
many of the Legionaries, by the preſent inevitable Diforder and Confuſion : And they 
were ready to quit their Enterpriſe, with Danger, when the Cloud diſperſed, and 
the Moon ſhone our again. But upon this, the valiant Romans recovered the Ad- 
vantages over their Enemies; and the City was taken, and plundered. = 
Taz Confitls would probably have triumphed after this Expedition, if the War MI 
they had concluded, had not been deemed a civil War; and for want of a tranſient | 
Triumph, they themſelves ſignalized their Victory, by more laſting Monuments. 
Which is a part of Hiftory, that deſerves our Conſideration. = 
Pliny B. zo. F. XX. TIIIL the Conſnlfhip of Q. Ogulnims Gallus, and C. Fabius Pictor, the R. 
6. 2. mans had never uſed any 77 Money in Commerce, but pieces of Braſs; which from 
King Servins Tullius's time, were ftamped with ſcarce any other Figures, but tho 
of three tame Animals, 75 a Bull, a Ram, and a Boar. The Citizens of Rome wer 
yet too poor to coin any Silver-Money. Bur after the Surrendry of Tarentum, and 
the Conqueſt of Samnium, the Riches of the Republick were increaſed ; and upoliii 
the Removal of Lolliuss Plunders from the Country of the Caricini to Rome, ther 
being found a great Quantity of 79 Bars of Silver among his Treaſures, which wer 
of no uſe to the Publick in that Form, the Conſuls thought it adviſeable to coin th 
Silver, and introduce it in Commerce. In order to this, they appointed a Place ff 
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76 Strabo, Geogr; B. 5. reckons the Freutani a- Way is to adhere to Plizy's Opinion, who fil 
mong the Samurte. Nations. Their Territory ex- B. 33. c. 3. that King Servins Tullius was the fi 
tended Welbwad 40 thoſe of the Leligni, and Mar- who ſtamped Copper-Money. Servins Rex 5 
rucini; to the Eaſt and North, it was bounded by mut Signavit, &s. Autea rudi ſos Rome Tind j 
the Adriatick Sea; and to the South, by the River rait. (, 

rento, now. the; Forzore,, and Apulia. But when 78 Perhaps Servins Tullius imitated the 4d 
he Romans became Maſters of this Country, they azs; who, as-Pollux affirms, ſtamped the Fig 
conkned it within e Bounds, and ure the of an Ox on their Money : and for this Real 

:ferno, formerly called 7 fernus Fluvius, the Bounz ſays he, the piece of Money on which it 
gary of it. And this Conſideration, makes Pliuy ſtamped, was called An Ox. We have ſome Tie 
conſiſtent, uc ometimes makes the Ban sf of an ancient Copper-coin remaining to this L 
ie Hortare, and ſometimes thoſe; of the Biſermo;to the Face of which is the Head of A Rowe 901 
have been the Limits of the Territory, of the Fen- with N of Feathers; and the reverſe au 
Is, Their Country lay in the. Eaſtern e with this eg Roma. And from hence, 
an 


Tah aud is now a part of The Hicher, Alrar ae, cording to Pliny, Money. was called Pai, 
Capitanata. nd; of x37 were Bon: Bara eſt nota pecudum, ande pPecunta appel | 
77% We don't pretend to diſproye the ancient 79 It is certgin, that the Romans Kep . 
Tradition, which carries up the firſt Coinage of Money in their Treaſury, but alſo Ingots 07." 
Money to the Ages of Fauus, and Saturn. Harro und Silver, which they called Lazeres, * 
1 1 rex Gap ap Opinion 24 others after were in the Ear Bricks ; AS mel —— — 

zn, bring the double Head of Janus, which we by 297 ts Marcellus, in his ſecond Cha 
15 1 | Wo ater, and'in his twelfth Chapter; wie 


find on the an A, in proof of it. But ord 


n 


theſe firſt are ſuch fabulous Ages, that the ſafeſt quotes Varro in proof of it. 
4 


mel 
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melting and coining it, and thought the Temple of Tum, on the Capitol, the moſt Year of 
| =. for that Purpoſe. The Romans had given this Goddeſs the Name of Moneta, R O'M E 


CCCCLXXXIV. 


from the Word Monere, becauſe they thought ſhe had given the ublick ve 
wholeſome Advice, on ſeveral Occaſions ;; and particularly, in the late Wars with Q 0cvinios 
Pyrrbus, when her Statue was conſulted concerning the exhauſting the Treaſures of Sn p. 
the Republick, ſhe 59 had anſwered, if we may believe a Greek Writer, That the ron, Conſuls. 
Revenues of the Romans ſhould never fail, as long as they continued to be juſt, as well Suidas, under 
uno was certainly called 


the Word 


/ 
MoyyT%. 


435 brave. But whatever becomes of this fabulous Story, 


Moneta, before ſhe gave this laſt Advice; and from the Place, where Silver was firſt 
coined at Rome, it was called in Latin, Moneta, from whence we have the Word 81 Mo- 
ney. This new Coin was made in a much more elegant manner, than thoſe of the 


ancient Romans. Inſtead of being ſtamped with rude Figures of Animals, the 


= Yo Cicero, de Divinitat. ſays, that Juno was 
called Moneta, a Monendo, becauſe a little before 
me taking of Rowe, this Goddeſs had adviſed the 
1 Romans to offer a Sow with Pig in Sacrifice, in 


order to put a Stop to an Earthquake, which then 


filled the City with Terror. See what we have ſaid 
"WS on this Subject, B. 15. Pp. 130. of this Vol. Note 103. 
3 81 The Gold, Silver, and Braſs, or Copper- 

SS Medals, which enrich the Cabinets of the Curious, 
and which are daily = up, in the ſeveral Coun- 
tries the Romans inhabited, are Pieces of Roman Mo- 
ney. There are indeed who think, That ſome of theſe 
ancient Medals, were like our Counters, or what 
we now properly call Medals, which are ſtruck 
with a Deſign to convey to Poſterity the Memory 
of ſome remarkable Events: and That others, which 
bear the Names of the Roman Cities, Provinces, 
and Colonies, were the Tributes which the Repub- 
lick demanded of theſe Nations, when ſubdued, 
or which the People liberally offered her by way of 
Free-gift. But that this Opinion is abſolutely ground- 
leſs, is evident from theſe Conſiderations. « 

1. It is certain, that after the firſt Invention of 
Money, it never once grew out of uſe among the 
Greeks, Romans, or any other civilized Nations. 
And it is as certain, that in all Ages, the Quantity 
of Money coined, has been infinitely greater, than 
that of Counters, or Medals, properly ſo called, 
Which were not uſed in Commerce. And how 
.then comes it to paſs, that ſo many of theſe Me- 
dals, which ſome Moderns are pleaſed to think like 


and that ſcarce one of thoſe infinite Numbers of 
Coins, of all ſorts, which were uſed in Trade, 
ſhould eſcape the Wrecks of time? 

2. What unanſwerably proves, that the Roman 
Medals we now have, which were ſtruck in the 
Time of the Republick, whether they be Gold, 
Silver, or Braſs, were a part of their current Mo- 
ney, is this, that ſeveral of them have Marks upon 
them, which ſhew their Value. As for Inſtance, 
the X. Q. and HS, ſhew the Pieces to be reſpec- 
tvely worth a Denarins, Quinarius, or Sefterce. 


Copper. Medals, ſhew 'them to have weighed one; 
two, three, or four Ounces, c. And the ſame 
thing may be ſaid of the Imperial, as well as of the 
Conſular Medals: Though we don't find theſe 

ks on thoſe which were ſtruck in the Times 
of the Emperors, yet the Matter, Form, and Stamp 
of the Metal, fix their Value. 

3. Without entering into a particular Account 
of all the ſolid Proofs which Patinas, Savortas 
and the moſt celebrated Antiquaries have produced 
$anſt- thoſe, who think that theſe Medals were 
wt common Money, it is ſufficient to ſhew, that 
be Defenders of this Opinion, muſt neceſſarily 


namely, that by one of the ſtrangeſt Miracles that 
Wer was, all the Money ſhould be buried in the 
Bowels of the Earth, and be abſolutely loſt, whilſt 
u the ſame time the Medalt, properly 10 called, are 
every where to be met with. 


our Counters, ſhould be tranſmitted down to us; 


The Numberr, ©. oo. 000. O. we find on ſome 


maintain a thing, which is naturally impoſſible; 


Acti- 
Ons 


4. As to the unreaſonable Pretence urged in fa- 
vour of the Opinion we oppoſe, that Princes 
would have thought it a Diſhonour to them, to 
have had their Images ſtamped on the Money which 
was uſed by the People, it is a Dream of Erixzo's 
in his D:ſcorſo ſopra le Medaglie. It is in vain to 
pretend, that the Pagans thought the Images of 
Kings and Emperors ſacred, and holy, or rather ſo 
many Divinities, and conſequently, that it would 
have been derogating from the Majeſty of the So- 
vereign, to expoſe his Image to be treated as the vi- 
leſt of the Populace thought fit. What does this 
prove more, than that the Liberty falſe Coiners 
took was a facrilegious Crime which deferved 
Death ? Certainly it cannot be doubted, but that 
the Darius s and Philips's were common Money; 
though the former bore the Figure of Darius, and 
the latter of Philip. We don't inſiſt on what 
Artemidorus ſays, of the Dream of one Stratonicus, 
who imagining in his Sleep, that he had trod the 
King under his Feet, found, when he awaked, that 
he had walked over a piece of Money, on which 
his Figure was. Nor do we lay any Streſs. on the 
Teſtimony of Cedrenus and 1/idorus, who ſay, that 
oney was called Nzammys, from the Name of 
King Nama, becauſe he ordered his Name and 
Image to be put upon it. The Roman Hiſtorians 
furniſh us with more deciſive Proofs in favour of 
our Opinion, than theſe. Dio tells us, that Julius 
Ceſar's Head was ſtamped upon the Roman Money, 
by order of the Senate. Szezonins affirms, that in 
the Reign of Auguſtus, the current Species had his 
Head on one fide, and A Capricorn on the other, to 
ſhew his Authority; becauſe an Aſtrologer had per- 
ſuaded him, that this Conſtellation had declared 
that he ſhould have the Empire. And we have 
fome Medals to this Day, which have this Con- 
itellation on one fide, and Azgx/tzs on the other. 
But the holy Evaxgeli/ts above all, are unqueſtion- 
able Witneſſes in this Caſe : And they ſay, that the 
Tribute-money, which the Fews paid the Romamt, 
bote the Emperor's Image. And laſtly, all the Hi- 
ſtorians, of the upper and lower Empire, unani- 
moully atteſt the ſame thing, in numberleſs Paſlages 
of their Hiſtories, © Cafſiodorus, who looked on 
this Cuſtom as moſt ancient, and built on the beſt 
Authority, thought the Inſtitution of it, a Maſter- 
piece of Prudence and Policy. O magna inventa 
prudentum] O laudabilia inſtituta Majorum, ut & 
imago Principum, ſubjectos videretur paſcere per 
commercinm, puorum conuſilia non deſinunt inusgi- 
lare pro ſalute. cunttorum! L. 6. Ep. 7. And Ari- 
ſtotle ſays much the ſame thing, when he obſerves 
in his Politicis, that à Prince, by cauſing his own 
Image to be engraven on Money, did in ſome Mea- 
ſure engage, that it was of due Weight, and pro- 
per Allaß. To which he adds, that no Means 
could be found out ſo preper as this to reſtrain the 
falſe Coiners; becauſe this made the Alteration of 
the Species a perſonal Inſult on the Sovereign, as it 
was defacing his Image. Hence the pompous Ti- 
tles of Diva MoxETaA, and MoOxETA SALUTA- 
6 M RIS. 
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Year of ons of Heroes were repreſented on the new Species, 
ROME the two Canfuls, who firſt 
a boch bern on an Embaſly 
-Q. Ocurnws of Riddles, whoſe Meaning 


GaLLvus, C. 
ABIUs Pic- 
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Tos, Conſuls. 


is. On the Medal of Dioclefiax above, Money 


is repreſented under the Figure of a Goddeſs, with 
this Inſcription, SacRA MoNETA. The Cornucopra 
ſhe has in her Hand, ſhews, that the Circulation of 
Money is the Soul of Commerce, and Plenty. 
The Balance in her other Hand, points out the juſt 
Proportion each Species bears to the reſt, in order 
to aſcertain the Value of them; or rather it is a 
Symbol of that Fidelity, which ought to be ſhewn, 
both in coining and circulating Money. Thus the 
Images of the Emperors were held in ſo great Ve- 
neration, that almoſt divine Honours were paid 
them. Agreeably to which, King Theodoric ſays, 
in Caſſiodorus; Qmnino monetæ debet mtegritas 
quæri, abi & wvulins naſter imprimitur, & generalis 
arilitas invenitur. Qxiduam crit tutum, fi in noſtra 
peccetur effigie, & quam ſubjectus venerari dehet, 
manu ſacrilega violare feſtinet? For this | 

ſome Interpreters underſtand theſe Words of St. 


Paul, Idolorum Servitas, of an immoderate Love 


of Money. 14.1] wu 7 Ne 
F. It is granted indeed, that the Medaillons were 
not uſed as Money. The Height of the Relicy 

and the {s of the Coin, are ſuch, as woult 
have made it tronbleſome to have uſed it. They 


were ſtruck for publick Monuments, and were gi- 


ven to the People and to Strangers, at the Celebra- 
tion of Games, at Triumphs, publick Ceremonies, 
Sc. And indeed, moſt of the Reverſes of them 
are Repreſentations of Games, Triumphs, Build- 
ings, or ſome great Action. Of this ſort of Medal 
we arc to underſtand Suetomius, when he ſays of 
Auguſtus, that in the daturnalia, he praſented his Fa- 
vourites with Nemmas omnis note; eriam uetere: 
regios, & peregrinas, + 1 1 VO 
5. We have already obſerved, That the Money 
me in 2 _ e Te verge Time, Br 
ng but rou er; and That this Ki 
ſtamped the Figures of Animals upon it, as particu- 
larly thoſe of an Ox, a Ram, and a Baar. To which 
we here add, that it is probable, the Rowavs put no 
other Stamps upon their Money, till this Vear of 
Roma 484; when they began to coin Silver. Then 
the Head of A Rome, or lome Divinity, took Place 
of che ald Figures. The Reverſes . were Victariet, 
and Chariots drawn by two or four Horſes. Hence 


ti fuere Bię 
7 Pe. 5 


which. 
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invented it, had brought from 
, a Tafte for theſe Hiereglypbicks. They 
is not only to be gathered from the, Figures themſelves 
but alſo from the Inſcriptions, which are often written only in initial Letters, and 


dals among the old Money. I know ſeveral An- ; 


2 
: 
* 
_ 
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ies, in ingenious Symbols. Perhaps 
Egypt, where — 
were a fort 


which 3 


jagged, and were therefore called Serrati Nummi. 
Tf Pecuniam probant weterem, & din num 
Serratos Bigatoſque. Thus the Name of Naum 
Ratiti, was in the firſt Ages, given to the Coin on 
which was the Figure of a Ship, or rather of the 
Prow of a Ship. Soon after this, the Magiſtrates, 
who had the Care of the Mint, cauſed their own 
Names and Titles, and the moſt illuſtrious Actions 
of their Families, to be engraven and repreſented 
on the Money. So that we find the Magiſtracies, 
Prieſthoods, and Triumphs of their Anceſtors men- 
tioned on the Medals. The Gold, Silver, and Braſs 
Coins, became the Records of great Events, and 


of whatever Ambition and Flattery could invent to 


eternize the Memory of Princes, and the Gratitude 
of their Subjects, in times of Slavery. 
- 7. We ought likewiſe to reckon ſome lead Me- 


tiquaries are of a different Opinion. But what An- 
{wer can they make to thoſe ancient Authors, who Wi 
expreſly mention this Money! What can they reply Wt 
to this Paſſage of Plautass Triuummus: | 


Ee aurum crederem? 

Cui, ſi Capitis res fiet, nummum nunquam credam 
ly plumbeum: 1 3 
That is, What! Shall I traſt him with pieces of 
Gold, whom I would not truft with Lead-Ilſney? Wn 
Nor is Martial leſs expreſs in this Matter than Wa 
Plautus. Centum merebor plumbeos die toto. 10. 74. 
And Plaztas ſpeaking in another Place of a Perſon Wn 
reduced to great Want, ſays, That he was not worth 
more than a piece of Lead-Money in the World. Cat 
bomini bodie pecnli nummus non eſt, nifi plumbens. 
It may indeed be pretended, that theſe little Pieces, Wt 
which the Ancients call Naummi Plambei, were Wi 
only ſome Ce Medals allayed with Lead. But 
Savat proves, That this Allay was not uſed till the 
time of Septimius Severus : and adds, That in the 
Trial he made of the oldeſt Medals, he did not find , 
the leaſt Grain of Lead. Whereas, the Writers we 
have quoted, lived long before the time of Sprit 


Hs. | | 

8. What undeniably proves the Medals we hare, 
not to have been barely. Counters, is this; That 
we find Caumser-marle, or ſecond Stamps upon 
them, as if they had been Coins, whoſe Value Was 
enereaſed, or diminiſhed; at Pleaſure. To which me 
ought to add by the by, that it was not lawful for 
any Magiſtrate in Kue, to cauſe bis own Image 
to be ſtruck on the Money. This Privilege — 
e 1 Doren 
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which, to this Day, put the Invention of our Anriquaries to the Rack, to explain Year of 

chem. It is probable, chat at this time, the Cpnſuls took upon themſelves the Care R O A E 

of che Mint, and joined two Senators with them, in this Office ; hut afterwards the 8 
Heads of the Republick were eaſed of this Trouble, and ſamerimes two, ſometimes CO 

three, ſometimes four 82 Perſons were appointed, on purpoſe to direct, and inſpect the Cerrus, C. 

Coinage. We are ſaid to have a great many of theſe ſilver Medals yet remaining, hwy oe 

which bear the Names of 53 Ogulnius, and C. Fabins; and notwithſtanding all that | 
is urged to the Contrary, they may well be ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck by theſe 


Conſuls, who were the Authors of this Species in Rome. By this means, they made 
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Decree of the Senate; and afterwards, the ſuc- 
ceeding Emperors enjoyed it, as a Prerogative an- 
nexed to the fupreme Authority. We find indeed, 
on the Conſular Medals, the Heads of ſeveral great 
Men, who were concerned in the Government of 
the Republick, in their times, as thoſe of Scipio, 


Metellus, Regulus, and Caldus. But theſe Coins 


were not ſtruck whilſt they were living. This was 
done by ſome of their Deſcendants, who were 
Superviſors of the Mint, and who ftruck theſe 
Coins to perpetuate the Names of their Anceſtors, 


and the Nobility of their Families. The ſame 
thing is likewiſe to be ſaid of the Medats, which 


have the Heads of Komulus, and the other Kings 
of Rome. Plutarch affirms, that Marcus Brutus 
alone, of his own Head, aſſumed to himſelf an 
Authority of cauſing his own Image to be ſtruck 
on the pieces of Money, which he diſtributed among 


his Soldiers, during his War with Mark Anthony. 


82 The Ancients call thoſe Magiſtrates, Trium- 
viri, Quatuor viri, and Qmuinqueuviri Monetales , 
Aris, Argenti, Auri Flatores: as Pomponius the Ci- 
vilian in particular does, in his ſecond Book, de 
Origine Juris. On the Medals, the Offices of theſe 
Magiſtrates are expreſſed thus. IIIVIR. A. A. A. F. F. 
That is, Triumvir, Auro, Argento, Are, flando, fe- 
riundo. And theſe Commiſſioners, who were ap- 
pointed by the Conſuls, or People, to inſped the 
Coinage, are ſometimes deſcribed on Medals thus; 
CUR. X FL; Which is explained by theſe Latin 
Words, Caratores denariorum flaudorum. The 
Curators of the Mint were ſo called, till the Tri- 
amviri Monetales were created, which was done in 


the time of Pompouius, before the firſt Car:haginian 
War; or, according to others, a little before 7z/ly's 


time. In 


de Caſar's Days, thete Magiſtrates 
were calle 


aaiuor-viri Moxectales, becauſe a fourth 


vas then added to the firſt three. 


83 Among the Medals of the Fabian Family, 


there is one in particular, that ſeems to have been 
one of the firſt that was ſtruck in the Year Silver 


was firſt coined at Rome. The Face of it, is the 
Head of Cybele crowned with Towers, as ſhe is 


generally repreſented on Medals. The Inſcription 


of it is this, EX. A. PU. that is, Ex ARGENTO PUB- 
Lico, to ſhew that the mally Silver, which was lodged 
in the publick Treaſury, was then coined into Mo- 


4 


ney, to be ufed in Trade. On the reverſe we find 
the Name of Caius Fabius, and A Victory, driving 
a Chariot drawn by two Horſes : which alludes to 
the Games of the Circus, which always concluded 
with Chariot Races, as Dion. Hal. exprefly ob- 
ſerves. For we are not to imagine, that thefe Cha- 
riots, drawn by two, three, and four Horſes, al- 
ways alluded to Victories, or Triumphs, gained by 
the Cenſuls, whoſe Names they bear. The Ho- 
nours of the great Triumph, were granted only to 
Conquerors, or thoſe who gained the Republick 
ſome great Advantages by their Exploits. So that 
they were obtained by very few, and not allowed 
to them, without excecding great Precautions. 
W hereas, nothing is more common than theſe Cha- 
riots an the Conſular Medals; the reverſes of them 
are ſcarce any thing elſe. Beſides, Florus ſays, 
that the Chariots of thoſe who triumphed, were ge- 
nerally drawn by four Horſes ; whereas, thoſe we 
find on the old Roman Monies, which were coined 
in the time of the Republick, are for the moſt part 
drawn by two, or three. So that the Medals 
with theſe Stamps upon them, do, generally ſpeak- 
ing, allude only to the Circenſiuu Games, with 
which the Magiſtrates, who took care of the Coin- 
age, entertained the People, in their . 
But to return to the Medal above, on which we 
find the Name of Caius Fubius; the learned Anna- 
lit, Vinandus Pigbius conjectures, that the Repub- 
lick turned the Preſents of King Pzolomy before- 
mentioned, into Silver- coin: and endeavours to 
prove this ConjeQure to be true, by the Symbols 
on this Medal, According to him, Alexaneria 
the Capital of Egypt is here repreſented by the 
Woman crowned” with Towers, which was a 
pretty common Emblem for walled Cfties : and he 
thinks the Bird on the reverſe is an Ibis; Birds 
which breed in Egypt, and feed on Serpents. The 
Egyptians often put this Bird among their Hiero- 
glyphicks. But indeed, theſe are only arbitrary In- 
terpretations, upon the accepting or rejecting of 
which, nothing depends. thers think, that this 
Bird, is a Bird of Frey, which the Larius called 
Buteo ; and that the Coiner alluded thereby to a 
Branch of the Fabian Family, which was diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt, by the Surname of Buteo. 


themſelves. 
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Year of themſelves Amends, for not enjoying the Honours of a Triumph, which could not 
ROME be granted them. Each of theſe new pieces of Silver was worth ten Aſſes of Braſs 
and for that Reaſon they were called 54 Denarii; and had the numeral Letter x 
Q. Ocurnws ſtamped upon them, to ſhew their Value. And beſides theſe, there were likewiſe 


GaLLus, C. 
Fasivs Pic. 


rox, Confuls. 


other 


84 It is difficult to determine the exact Value ana 
Weight of the Roman Denarins. What is moſt 
certain is, that, according to the unanimous. Opi- 
nion of all ancient Authors, ten Aſſes, or ten 
Pounds weight of braſs Money, which when re- 
daced to Ounces, by multiplying them by twelve, 
amount to 120 Ounces, make one Denarius. Sup- 
poſing then the Proportion of Silver to Braſs to be 
as one to twenty fix, which is as great a Difference 
as can well be imagined; upon this Suppoſition, 
the Deuarius muſt have weighed an Ounce, before 
the ſeveral Reductions it underwent in the ſeveral 
Ages of the Republick and Empire. We cannot 
ſuppoſe the Silver Denarizs, which was equal to ten 
Pounds of Braſs, to be leſs worth than that; eſpe- 
cially if we conſider, that the Difference between 
theſe two Metals in Value, is now much leſs than 
what we have ſuppoſed. Varro de Ling. Lat. B. 4. 
gives us an unanſwerable Proof of it. This Au- 
thor, who was one of the moſt learned Romans 
in his time, and beſt underſtood the Antiquities of 
his Nation, ſays, there were three ſorts of Silver 
Money, all leſs in Value than the Denarius. One 
he calls Libella, which was the tenth part of the 
Denarius. Another he calls Sembella, which was 
half the Value of the former, that is, a twentieth 
part of the Dezarins. And laſtly, he mentions 
another piece of Silver, which was yet ſmaller 
than either of theſe, and gives it the Name of Te- 


rancizs, This little Coin was worth three Ounces 


of Copper, that is, one fourth part of an As, which 
was twelve Ounces. Varro's Words are theſe. 
Nummi denaris decuma LIBELLA, uod libram 
ondo As valebat, & erat ex argento parva. SEM- 
BELLA, quod fit libelle dimidium, quod ſemis 
aſſis. TERUNCIUS à teribus wnciis, ſembelle 
quod valet dimidium, & eſt quarta pars, ſicur qua- 
draus Aſſis. So that here are three pieces of Silver; 
one of which was worth an At, reckoning it at 
twelve Ounces of Copper, which was the tenth 

of a Silver Dezarizs ; another, which was 
worth but the twentieth part of a Denarius, that 
is, ſix Ounces of Copper; and a third, worth only 
the fortieth part of a Denarius, that is, three Oun- 
ces of Copper. If indeed, as ſome Antiquaries 
pretend, the Denarius was abſolutely fixed to a ſe- 
venth, or as others, an eighth part of an Ounce of 
Silver, without any Variation, we muſt abſolutely 
reject Yarro's Teſtimony. Since we muſt think it 
impoſſible, that there ever could have been Silver 
Money uſed in Rome ſo very ſmall, as not to ex- 
ceed a Grain and a half in weight, or thereabouts, 


And yet ſuch muſt the Teruncius have been, if the 
Denarius itſelf was but ſixty three Grains, which 
is the eighth part of a Roman Ounce, containin 
Grains. Which ſurely has not the leaſt Sha- 
dow of Probability. Beſides, this Subdiviſion of 


the Dexzarins into three different Species, took 


place only in the Ages long before Parro's time; and 
he ſpeaks of it in ſuch a manner, as inclines one to 
believe, That there were no ſuch Species either in his 
time, or for ſome time before; or at leaſt, That the 

were no longer uſed in Trade: eſpecially ſince the De- 


narius itſelf had been reduced to the Weight of an 


Artick Drachma. Pliny makes thoſe two exactly 
equal in Weight. His Words, B. 21, c. 34. are 
theſe. Drachma Attica denarii argentei hahet pon- 
dus. Inſomuch, that he often uſes them as ſynoni- 
mous Terms. By the Difference of. theſe Silver 
Medals, whether Conſular, or Imperial, which were 
all called Roman Denarii, it is plain, that this Spe- 
cies underwent many Changes and Reductions after 
the Year 484, when it was firſt coined. And theſe 
Variations in the Weight of the Drachma, make 
both the Ancients and Moderns ſometimes ſay, 
that the Silver Denarius was to the Aztick Drachma, 
as 4 to 3; and ſometimes, that it was as 8 to 7; 
which is the Proportion moſt generally allowed, 
with Regard to the Conſular Medals. Moſt agree, that 
thoſe which are marked with an X, which was pe- 
culiar to the Denarii, weighed each an Aztick 
Drachma. and + of a Drachma. But Priſcian rec- 
kons fix Denarii to be equal to the twelfth part of 
a Roman Pound. He ſays, the Denarius weighed 
ninety fix Grains, and the Drachma but ſeventy 
two. Yet Celſus, and moſt Writers ſay, that ſeven 
Denari: were worth eight Drachmæ; that is, eight 
of the latter went to an Ounce, and but ſeven of 
the former. According to Livy, B. 34. the Artic 
Tetradrachma, an Athenian Coin, which weighed 
half an Ounce, or four Drachme, was worth there 
Denarii. And in ſhort, it is demonſtrable, both by 
the Teſtimony of the moſt judicious Writers, and 
the Weight of the Medals, That the Roman Denarii 
were of different Weights, at different Times; and 
That ſometimes one of them was at leaſt an Ounce; 
at Other times, two, three, four, five, ſix, ſeven, 
and ſeven and an half of them went to an Ounce; 
till Nero's Reign, who determined they ſhould 
be the Weight of the Aztick Drachma. So that 
among theſe different Denarii, there were ſome 
which weighed as much as the Greek Drachma, 
which was equal to two Drachme. But notwith- 


ſtanding the Augmentations of the Value of the 
8 | D c narti, 
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other pieces of Silver coined, which were called Quinarii, and Seſtertii, or Sefterces. Year of 


The = were worth five Aſſes of Braſs each, and were known, not only by ROME 
their Weight, bur alſo by the Letter V upon them. The Seſtertii were worth but 8383 ; 


wo Aſſes and a half, and were diſtinguiſhed by the Letters HS. And from this Tocvrxivs 
time, theſe Denarii of Silver, which are ſtruck with Art, and on the Reverſes of Putte 5c. 
= which we find ænigmatical Figures, will be of Service to us, in compiling our Hi- Tos, Confuts. 
= fory ; but we ſhall uſe them with Caution. It were dangerous to form an Hiſtory 
= fom Figures and Inſcriptions, which are arbitrarily interpreted ; and inſtead there- 
= fore of making ſuch an uſe of theſe Medals, as thereby to derogate from the Autho- 
= rity of the Hiſtorians ; our Buſineſs ſhall be, to make uſe of the Hiſtorians to clear 


= up the Obſcurity of theſe Medals. 


== Dexarii, according to the preſent Circumſtances 
mad Wants, they always preſerved their characte- 
iilick Mark, viz. the Letter X, which, on ſome 
= Medals, has a tranſverſal Line running through the 
nude of it, 


What we have ſaid of the Silver Denarius, may 


q © | equally be applied, mutatis mntandis, to the Quina- 


mer, and Seſterce. The former of theſe was half, 


be latter a fourth part, of a Dezarias. The Anci- 
ats give the Quinarius the Name of Victoriatus 
i Ymmus, becauſe at firſt the reverſe of it was A 
= 2 iory, in different Attitudes, ſometimes on Foot 
ud wearin 


a Crown, or carrying a Trophy ; 
bmetimes fitting in a Chariot, and driving it, to 
wpreſent The Circenſian Games; after the manner 


I l the Greeks, who made uſe of ſeveral Symbols 
o repreſent on their Money, the Solemnity of the 
EY Unpick Games, and other Feſtivals, common to 


Y 1! Greece. Varro, de Ling. Lat. B. 4. ſpeaks of 


e Nvinarius thus; Quam rationem duo ad unum 


bene, eadem habent viginti ad decem. In nummis 
JJ imilibas, fic eſt ad unum Victoriatum denarins, ficut 
JJ 4 alterum Victoriatum alter Denarius. The Dena- 
us fays he, 75 to the Victoriatus, as tuo to one, or 
bverty to ten. This is a deciſive Paſlage againſt 
JJ df who confound the Nammus Victoriatus, with 
be Nummas Denarins. Pliny ſays, B. 33. c. 31. 
latthe Vickoriatut was a foreign Coin, brought from 
hricum to Rome, and current among the Merchants: 
ud adds, that by an expreſs Law, of which one 
ludius was the Author, the Republick ordered Vic- 
mati to be coined, of the fame Stamp, and Weight. 


nunc Victoriatus appellatar Lege C nou pre” | 


Weſt. Ante enim hic nummus in Iliyrico advedtus, 
res loco habebatur. Eſt autem ſignatus Victoria, 

made nomen. There are ſome Medals of this 
«x left, on which we find theſe two Letters V 


A to the Seſterce, it was firſt worth two Aſs 
ad a half, and then four Aſſes, when the Silver 
Venaris were current in Trade, at fixteen Aſſes 
ah. They are therefore miſtaken, who abſolutely 
U the Weight of this little piece of Money, at 
50 Jes and an half, without diſtinguiſhing when it 


"8 worth four, in Proportion to the Denarius, 


6. XXI. Tur 


which was then worth ſixteen. And leſt the Reader 
ſhould miſtake, when he reads the Latin Authors 
and Roman Hiſtorians, who reckon Sums by 
Seſterces, according to the manner of computing, 
introduced among the Romans, after this Species was 
coined, it is proper to obſerve the Difference be- 
tween the little and the great Seſterce. The former 
was expreſſed by the ſubſtantive maſculine Seſtertius, 
and ſtood for no more than its own intrinſick 
Worth. The latter was expreſſed by the neuter 
Seſtertiam, and ſtood for a thouſand little Seſterces. 
So that the Latin Words, Duo Seſtertia, Decem 
Leſtertia, Centum Seſtertia, are as much as to ſay, 
Duo Seſtertium Millia, Decem Millia Seſtertium, 
Centum Millia Seſtertiùm, i. e. two thouſand Se- 
ſterces; ten thouſand Sefterces, a hundred thouſand 
Sefterces. When the numeral Words ate uſed adver- 
bially, he great Seſtertes were multiplied by hun- 
dreds. As for inftance, theſe Latin Expreſſions, 
Centies Seſtertium, Decies Seſtertium, are as muchas 
to ſay, Centies Centena Seſtertia, Decies Centena 
Seſtertia; that is, an hundred times an hundred great 
Seſterces, ten times an hundred Great Seſterces: 
7. e. an hundred times an hundred thouſand irele 
Sefterces, or ten Millions of little Sefterces ; and 
ten times an hundred thoufand little Seſterces, or 
one Million of little Seſtercet. When therefore the 
great Seſterces are to be reduced to little ones, the 
Sum muſt be multiplied by a thouſand; when the 
numeral Words of the Great Seſterces are adver- 
bial, each Great Seſterce is to be multiplied by an 
hundred. It is eaſy to judge of the Form, and 
Stamps of the Denarii, Quinarii, and Seſterces, by 
the Figures we here give the Reader of them. 

Among the Medals we likewiſe find ſome of 
thoſe pieces of Money, which we have called in 
the Language of the Antiquaries, Numiſimata Ser- 
rata, or Nummi Serrati. Tacitus makes uſe of the 
ſame Expreſſion. to fi we a piece of Money; in- 
dented or jagged at the Edges. We have ſeveral 
pieces of this ſort among the Conſular Medals, 
quite down to the time of — — In the firſt 
Ages of the Republick, the Magiſtrates, who took 
care of the Coinage, had been obliged to uſe this 


| inſt falſe Coiners, who counterfeited 
waned - as 2 W r 
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Year of F. XXI. Tux next Year the Romans revived their former Deſign of making War 
ROME on the Picentes, and both begun and finiſhed it. One of the new 55 Copjyl; was 
EN P. Sempronius, who had by his Wiſdom deſerved, and acquired rhe Surname of Sophrs - 
P.Szuyzont- and the other was the Son of the famous Appius Claudius Cæcus, whole good and * 
2 #2 Qualities had formerly done ſo much Service, and Miſchief, to the Republick. The 
pws Cxas- Surname of this Appius Claudius, who was now raiſed to the Conſulſbip, was Craſſus. 
sus, Conſuls. whoſe Father had the ſame Surname, till his Blindneſs made him change it into 

Cæcus. Both Conſuls ſeem to have entered Picenum together at firſt, and carried on 
the War jointly. But the new Commotions in Umbria, obliged them to ſeparate, WR 
Appius went to reſtrain the Umbri, who, full of the Spirit of Gauls, bore the R. 
man Yoke with great Impatience. ** Camerinum was beſieged, and taken by Appius, Wt 
who ſeems to have been a Man of more Valour than his Father. But he at leaſt, WW 
inherited from him, an Artfulneſs and Cruelty of Mind, of which the Conquered 
were but too ſenſible. After he had deceived the Camerini, he treated them bar. 
barouſly, reduced them to Slavery, put the Money they were ſold for into the publick Wi 
Val. Max. B. Treaſury, and made himſelf Maſter of their Lands. But the Republick had too 
6. . 5. Hi. much Equity to authoriſe a Fraud, which turned to her own Profit. She carefully 
ſought out all theſe unhappy Slaves, and did them more good than the barbarous 
Conſul had done them Injury. They were allowed the Privileges of Roman Citizens; Rt 
had a Place aſſigned them for their Dwellings, in the City of Rome, on the Hill 
Aventinus, and had as much Land given them in Property there, as they had loſt in 
Umbria. The Money which aroſe from the Sale of theſe miſerable People, was con- 
ſecrated to the Decoration of Temples, and to defray the Expences of Sacrifices. It . 
was by theſe Inſtances of an exact Juſtice, that Rome gained her ſelf the Affections Wt 
of all Mankind, and deſerved thoſe ſurpriſing Succeſſes, which made her Miſtreis of 


— P 0 Ht i ie 2 


the World. | 2 I 

As for Sempronius Sophus, he alſo was making War on the Picentes, with more ll 

Succeſs than Honeſty. The two Armies were in fight of each other, and the Conſul! Wl ;: 

ready to give Battel, when an extraordinary Event ſuſpended the Ardour of the Com- ü 

batants, for ſome time. The Ground, which lay between the two Armies, which u 

were ready to enter upon Action, trembled. This Prodigy ſunk the Courage of the ll « 

Romans : But their General was a Philoſopher, who was not ſurprized, at a natural . 

Effet. He encouraged his Troops, and repreſented to them, that the Picentes could Wi 

Frontin. Stra. not but be as much ag as they. The Enemy's Land, ſays he, ſbews the Har it s 
tag. B. 1. . is in, of changing its Maſters, by theſe frightful Shocks. Let us addreſs our ſelves b 15 
12. | | „ | 4 O! 
their Coin. Their Trick was to melt down the 2rician Branch of the Claudian Family. But not to fix Wl * 

Money, after they had taken ſome thin Plates of any thing of the Teſtimony of the two Authors juſt 8 os 

Silver off from it, which Plates they put upon little mentioned, it is more natural to believe, that he in. c 

pieces of Copper, which they ſtruck with great herited his Father's Surname, who was called Cr4/- e 

exactly of the ſame Sizes and Impreſſions, as ſs, till he loſt his Sight. And Velleius indeed tells he 

e Denarii, and Quinarii. This falſe Money was us, that this Conſul was the Son of Appius Claudus, bee 

current in the Triumvirate of Aaguſtus. It is known ſurnamed The Blind, of whom we have often ſpo- ttrs 

by its cutting. The Antiquaries call it Furred ken in this Volume. ech 

Medals. © | N | | 86 The ancient City of Camerinum ſtood near Wor 

And laſtly, thougk the Romans did not begin to the Apennines, which divide Umbria from Picenum, bal 

coin Silver in Rowe, till the Year 484, yet we are in the Place where Camerino now ſtands. Sabo be 

not to infer from thence, that they had none but and Prolumy call it Kepagio. Plutarch calls its In. Flu 
Copper-money among them, for near five Centu- habitants Kewagoe,, in his Life of Marius. Vet Sao kran 

ries. The Traffick they were obliged to carry on himſelf moſt frequently calls it Kepuigry : Whence pour 

with Foreigners, and People from beyond Sea, the Name of Camertes, which the ancient Writers * 

who traded with the Herrariant, muſt doubtleſs give the Inhabitants of the Territory of Camerinii. Gele 
have b ſome Silver- money among them. he ancient Hiſtorians extol this City for its Wealth, d tha 
Both Gold and Silver Species were known even in and its Lands for their Fruitfulneſs. Claſium, ole liffere, 


the time of Romulus and uſed all over the Roman of the moſt conſiderable Cities in Hetraria, in ; 
Dominions. This Feſtus affirms, and in proof of been called Camers, before the Pelaſgi poſſeſſe 
it, 2 to the publick Regiſters, and the Books themſelves of this Country: Which has given room 
of Accompts of private Perſons; or rather to the to believe, that the People of the ſame Canton, 
ancient Archives, which aſcertained the Truth of when driven out by theſe New-comers, took Re- 
this Fact. Solebant jam inde a Romulo nummis auri fuge in Umbria, and gave their own Name to the 
atque argenti fignati ultramarinis uti; id quod pub- Country they inhabited. Feſtus, in his Explanat 
lice & private rationes Commentariorum doc ent. of the Word Prorſus, highly extols the Riches ae 
gg It is Eutropius, and after him Caſſiodorus and Beauty of Camerinum. Camerini cives noſtri PH, 
| Marianuus, who have tranſmitted down to us the dum pulebrum habuere, agrum optimum ais go 
Names and Surnames of theſe two Conſul. The cherrimum, rem fortunatiffiman. Aud he quote 
Greek Tables give Appius Claudius the Surname of Cato on this Occaſion. 
Kafus, though we no Traces of it in the Pa- thy 
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the Goddeſs $7 Tellus, and endeavour to appeaſe her Anger, by our Vows. According- Year of 


ly, the Conſul made a Vow to build a Temple to that Goddeſs: And as the 


Prejudices of Religion ſcarce ever failed making ſtrong Impreſſions on the Romans, \ 


ROME 


CCCCLXXXV, 


they recovered their Courage, and fell upon the Enemy. The Army of the Picentes, P. Semrzonr- 


to judge of it by the Multitude of the Inhabitants of the Country, muſt have been 


Us SOPHUS, 


ApriusCLAu- 


numerous; and their Reſiſtance was ſuch, as made it a bloody Battel to their Ene- vivs Ca as- 


mies. The Romans conquered indeed; but their Victory coſt them dear. 
greateſt part of their Troops were killed in the Battel. However Rome, by the 


The eus, Conſuls. 


Florus, B. 1. 


c. 19. 


Death of ſo many brave Men, acquired a perpetual Dominion over a Nation, which Oahu B. 4. 
was ſhut in between the Senones and the Samnites. Aſculum, its Capital, ſurrendered © + 


to the Conquerors, and the Pzcentes ſubmitted to the Republick, and continued faith- 
ful to her ever after. Jempronius had indeed alone deſerved the Honours of a Tri- 
umph ; but he nevertheleſs ſhared them with Appius his Collegue: the Battel hav- 


ing been gained, under the Auſpices of both. The Romans diſcovered the more Joy F4/i Capitol. 


on this Occaſion ; becauſe this new Conqueſt alone, was able to ſupply the Armies of 
the Republick, with 360000 Soldiers for the future. It was theſe prodigious Num- 
bers of vanquiſhed People, and the incredible Populouſneſs of the Countries then 
ſubject to Nome, that put her in a Condition, to extend her Conqueſts beyond the 
Seas. It is ſaid, *5 that the Victory of Appius and Sophus, was alſo ſignalized by 
ſtamping new Medals of Silver; which ſhews, if it be true, that the Care of the 
Mint was in the Conſul's Hands. After this, the Republick, the better to ſecure 
her new Conqueſts, and keep the Jenones, Picentes, and Samnites in Awe, ſent out 


two Colonies, one to 89 Ariminum, the other to Beneventum. 


The Sabines had hi- 


therto had no Privilege, except that of ſerving in the Legions, and not barely as auxi- 
lary Troops. But now a Right of Suffrage in the City was given them, which made 


them entirely Roman. 


F XXII. Tauzre now remained but one Nation, from the Po, to the furtheſt 
part of Italy, to the Eaſt, which refuſed to ſubmit to the Republick ; and that was 


the Halentini. 


They were Neighbours to the Tarentini, and had imbibed their Ha- 


red to the Roman Name. Their Security, in a great meaſure, depended upon the many 


a- ports, with which their Coaſt was 


guarded. The Country of the Salentini was, as the 


Vulgar fay, in the Heel of taly; and their chief Cities were Hydruntum, Aletium 99, 


$7 Under the Name of the Goddeſs Tellus, the 
Pans worſhiped The Earth, the common Mother 
of all Men. Or rather, they by her, meant Na- 
are, which they ſuppoſed to be the Soul of the 
World, an univerſal Principle, which gives all Be- 
es their Forms, eſpecially Plants, Metals, and 
ones, which grow in the Bowels of the Earth. 
vic was ſaid to be the Wife of Cœlus, or Heaven, 
ther becauſe by the Univerſe we underſtand both 
te celeſtial and terreſtrial Globe; or becauſe the 
duns by their Influences promote the Fruitfulneſs 
if the Earth. The Komans probably borrowed the 
Worſhip of this Goddeſs from the Greeks. At 
alt Pauſaniat ſays, that before the Building of 
de famous Temple at Delphi, the Goddeſs 
lellus uttered Oracles from the Bottom of a ſub- 
francous Cave, which emitted a prophetick Va- 
our. The ſeveral Qualities the Pagans aſcribed 
0 the Goddeſs Tellus, were equally applicable to 
le Veſta, Ops or Rhea, Ceres, Proſerpine, &c. 
that the Mythologiſts think all theſe Goddeſſes 
lfered only in Name, and were all but one, whom 
e kagan Superſtition, divided into ſo many, ac- 
lng to the Prejudices of that time, in order to 
me ſo many different Objects of religious Wor- 
W They, who are curious to know more of 
I ology, may conſult Voſſius's ſecond Book, 
"hd $f & progreſſu idololatriæ, and Lilio Gi- 
= Hiſtory of the Gods, Syntagm. 4. Hiſtor. 

Ul 1a 
% We have taken it for granted, that theſe two 
US are authentick, upon the Authority of Pi- 
\.. He ſays, that on one of them, Sempronius 
s tepreſented under the Figure of Wiſdom, in 


1 


Alluſion to his Surname of Sophuc. The Inſerip- 
tion upon it contained his Name, and was this, 
P. SEMPRONIUS SoPHUS. On the ſecond, was the 
Head of A Rome, wearing an Helmet, with theſe 
Words, Ap. CLAUD. C RAS. The Reverſes of 
both were a Chariot drawn by two Horſes. It is 
a Misfortune, that theſe two Medals are loft, if 
they ever did exiſt. | 

89 Ariminum, now Rimino, or Rimini, was 
one of the moſt conſiderable Cities in Umbria, a 
little Way from the Rubicon, on the Coaſts of the 
Adriatick Sea. It took its Name from the River 
Ariminus, which watered its Diſtrict. This River 
the Natives now call Parecchia. Ariminum, ſays 
Feſtus, a nomine fluminis propinqui eſt dictum. Be- 
ſides the Ariminus, Pliny mentions another River, 
B. 3. c. 15. which he calls Apruſa, and which, ac- 
cording to him, ran near the ſame City. Blondut 
thinks the Aplaſa was the ſame River with that he 
calls Plaſa; but we know no River near Rimini, 
which is now called by this laſt Name. Unleſs 
Blondus meant the Laſa. And in that caſe, his 
Conjecture will but ill agree with Pliny's Decla- 
ration, ſince this laſt River runs ten thouſand geo- 
metrical Paces Weſt of Rimini. It is therefore 
more natural to ſuppoſe, that the Apraſa, rx 
ſpeaks of, is the River now called Azſa, whi 
runs near Rimme. 

go The City of Aleziam is now known by the 
Name of Lezze, or Leocia, in that Canton of Ca- 
labria, which now makes a of the Territory 
of Otranto, beyond the Apennines, The Copyiſts 
of Strabo have disfigured the Name of Aletium, or 
Alctia, by writing it Lava, inſtead of Aude. 1 
an 


Plin. B. 3 
c. 13. 


Jelleius Pa- 
terculus, B. i. 
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Year of and Brunduſmm 91. This laſt Port eſpecially, was what the Romans mightily co 
ROM E yeted. It was fo advantageouſly fituated, that the fame Wind would often carry _ 
out of Port to Greece and Nlyricum, and bring you into Port from thence. Belide 
P. Srurnon. Brunduſium was deemed a Place of Importance, and the Capital of the Country 
= „. For the Romans, to make themſelves Maſters of it, was to put themſelves in a Conditign 
ps Cxas- to Contend with the Nations beyond Sea, and to carry on War in Africa, Aſia, and 
"yp onus. Greece. As ſoon therefore as the Centuries had choſen the new Conſuls, the Repub- 


Fs M f K lick ordered them to make War with the Salentin:. 
ccc E X xv Was, that this Nation had favoured Pyrrhuss Deſcent, and eſpouſed the Cauſe of the 
5 Tarentini. Pretences invented only by their own Ambition, in order to rob theſe Peg. 
Lizo, M. A. ple of their Liberty. The Conſuls, whom the Republick charged with this glorious 


T1.1s Recv- Commiſſion, were 92 L. Julius Libo, a Patrician; and M. Atilius Regulus, a Plebeian 


Lvs, Confuls. by Deſcent, but greater by his Virtues, than the moſt illuſtrious Patricians. This 
is the firſt time we ſee that famous „ advanced to the Conſulſbip, whoſe 
ife 3 


Death was even more glorious than his Life. The two Collegues marched together 
to finiſh a War, which would ſecure the Romans their old Conqueſts, and open them 


a Way to new ones. But the Salentini were brave, and defended their Country wih 


Courage. They ſeemed to have even reduced the Roman Armies, to have recourſe 
to the Gods, to deliver them out of their Danger. 


91 Brunduſium, now Brindes, or Brindiſi, 2 
maritime City, on the Coaſts of the Adriatick, was 
formerly one of the moſt conſiderable Cities in 
Calabria. The ancient Greeks and Latins give it 
the different Names of Brundiſium, Brundetium, 
and Brenda. It was, according to Stephent, called 
Brenteſium, either becauſe it acknowledged Brentus 
the Son of Hercules to be its Founder; or becauſe 
it was of the Shape of a Stag's Head, which in the 
Language of the old Nations of Meſſapia was cal- 
led Bern. But others will have it, that it was 
built by the Ætolians, under the Directions of Dio- 
medes their Leader. Strabo ſays, B. 6. that Brun- 
duſium was originally a Colony of Cretazs, who 
came with Theſous into the ſouthern Parts of Italy: 
And he affirms, that it was at firſt governed by 
Kings. It maintained a War with the Lacedemo- 
vans, whom Phalanthas brought into Great Greece. 
He took a part of their Territory from the Brun- 
dufians, Yet they ſecured him an honourable Re- 
treat within their Walls, and performed ſtately Ob- 
ſequies for him after his Death. Szrabo prefers the 
Territory of this City, to that of Tarentum, as well 
for the Fruitfulneſs of the Soil, as the Excellency 
of its Fruits, He boaſts much of the Honey and 
Wool of Brindiſi. It abounds particularly with 
Olives, which grow there in great Plenty. It had 
this Advantage over Tarentum, that its Port was 
more convenient, and ſafer from Storms. People 
generally embarked at Bruuduſium for Greece; tho? 


, this was not the ſhorteſt, it was the ſafeſt Paſſage. 


Brundafium has the ſame Stamp on one of its Me- 
dals, as other maritime Cities have; namely, a 
Neptune with his Trident. The reverſe is the Fi- 

e of Taras, the Son of Neptune, or according 
to others, of Phalanthus, who was ſaved from a 


Shipwreck by a Dolphin, as we have before ob⸗ : 


ſerved. This Symbol, which we likewiſe find on 


the ancient Medals of the City of Tarentum, eitber Wi 
alludes to the different Alliances of the two Nati- I 
ons, and 81 their Union againſt the Ro. 4 


mans, in favour of Pyrrhus; or elſe was intended 


to perpetuate the Memory of the Origin of a Com- Pp; | 


pany of Tarentini, who being driven out of their 


own Country, had followed the Fortunes of Fe. Wl 
lanthas, and were naturalized in Brunduſium. The ; 


Cornucopia points out the Fruitfulneſs of the Coun- 


try. The Club, and The Vidory, allude to fr. BN 


cles, the Hero of theſe Cantons. Velleius tells us, 


that Brunduſium had the Title of a Roman Colony, | 1 


from the Year of Rome 509. 


92 The Fafti Capitolini have exadtly preſerved | 4 


the Names of theſe two chief Magiſtrates, under 
this Year 486, in the Place where they mention the 
two Triumphs they obtained on the ſame Day. 
The Copyilts have therefore altered the Text 0 
Eutropins, and Caſſiodorus, by putting L. 
inſtead of L. Julius. 

93 We have already Tones of Pales, B. I. p. 23. 
of the firſt Volume. 


And agreeably to this Prejudice, Ovid offers up 
this Prayer to her, Faſti B. 4. 


Pelle procul morbos, valeant homineſque gregeſſue, 
Er valeant vigiles, provida turba, canes. 


The Romans annually celebrated a Feſtival 2 
Honour, on the 21½ of April, and called it Pa 
or Parilia, according to ſome Authors 8 1 
Dion. Hal. a partu „ r ee This Fe wy , 
was attended with odd Ceremonies, the Mylter! 


of which it is the proper Province of the rſs 


Junius, 


he Pagans invoked ber s 
the tutelary Goddeſs of Shepherds and their E locks. | 


yk 


The Pretence of the Romans 


Ar leaſt, it is certain, the Coy. | 
Florus B. 1. ſuls made a Vow to 93 Pales, the Goddeſs of Shepherds, to build her a Temple: and 
4. 3. S the = 4 


DEN 
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have obſerved, that the Romans ſcarce ever had recourſe to divine Year of. 
But what could ſo weak a Na- R OM E 


e CCCCLXXXVI. 


3 3 the Reader may n . 
liſtances, but when their Danger was imminent. 
on do, againſt the Forces of ſo formidable a Republick ? Regulus and his Collegu 


bon 


conquered, and took Brunduſium, but did not diſarm the Salentini. They diſputed L. Juris 


Inch by Inch with the Conſuls; and the Office of the two Conquerors e e 


TILIUs Rxcu- 
Lvs, Conſals: 


© their Country 1 * e A 
EY ...ired, before they could give the finiſhing Stroke to the Liberties of theſe brave 


: ] demſeives with a ſort of Perfume, made o 


— — 18 DP CG ww 2 


— "a. 4 ety b 


A 


c 


_ 


1 Men, who defended them to the laſt Extremity. Nevertheleſs Libo and Regulus 


2 vere honoured with a 94 Triumph, eight Days before The Calends of January; but 


. bey left it to their Succeſſors, to finiſh a Work they had ſo happily begun. 


| ns to explain. On this Day, the People urified 
E glts o EXP | ſy F Blood 
ken from an Horfe for that Purpoſe, of the Aſhes 


I «aCalf taken out of a Cow's Belly, and of ſome 


| Sanguts equi ſuffimen erit, vitulique favilla; 
Tertia res dure culmen inane fabe. 


E j This Calf muſt have been one of the thicty which 
de Veſtalt took out of an equal Number of Cows 


E. with Calf, which the thirty Cariæ, ever ſince their 
A ſktution by Nama, ſactificed to The Earth, or 


de Goddeſs Tellus, during the Solemnity of the Ford:- 
lin, or Fordicidia. This was the Name which the Ko- 
nan gave this laſt mentioned Solemnity ; and which 
vas taken from the ancient Term Forda, which was 
quivalent to Bos gravida, or a Cow with Calf. FOR- 
nens Boves FoRDE, id eſt, gravidæ immolaban- 
ur, lictæ a fœtu, ſays Feſtus. And this Interpreta · 


ton agrees with Varro's, de Ling. Lat. B. 4. For- 


leidia a Fordis Bubus. Bos FORDA que fert in 
wire; A FoRDIS cædendis, Fordicidia dicta, quod 
o die publice inimolantur boves prægnantes in Curis 
umpluret. Theſe Trifles will probably be diſliked 
by tome Readers. But in a complete Hiſtory, an 
Author ought to think himſelf obliged to omit no- 
ting. Beſides, theſe little Cuſtoms were an eſlen- 
tal part of the Roman Religion. And as it is im- 
poſſible to give an exact Account of them, without 
king recourſe to certain Latin Terms, which 
cannot be rendered into our Language, we are for- 
ed to have recourſe to the ancient Authors them- 
ſlyes, and quote their Words. To return there- 
fore to the Fordicalia: Varro, B. 2. de re ruſtica, 
nes the Terms Horda and Hordicidia, to have the 
lame Signification, as Forda and Fordiridia. His 
Words are theſe. Quæ ſterilis eft Vacca, Taura 
ome; gue preguant, Horda. In Faſtis dies 
ordicalia vominantur, quod tune Horde boves im- 
miarzur. In this Senſe Ovid ſays, Faſti, B. 4. 


Forda Ferens bos eſt, fæcundaque dicta ferendo, 


Hinc etiam fatus nomen habere putat. 
The Prieſts ſprinkled the People aſſembled with the 


Blood of the thirty Calves, which anſwered to the 


Number of the Carie; and this Form of Expiation 
01d deſcribes at length, Faſti, B. 4. And beſides 
tteſe Victims, there were ſome others which were 
kept to be ſacrificed on the Capitol, as we learn 
from Ovid, Faſti B. 4. | | 


Pars cadit arce Fovit, ter denas Curia vaccas 
Accipit, & largo ſparſa cruore inadet. 


The Fordicalia were celebrated on The ſeventeenth 
4 the Calends of March, that is, on the fifteenth 
uot April, the third Day after the Ides of that 


Tertia poſt Veneris cum lax ſarrexeri I dns. 
Portifices Fords ſacra litate bove. | 

i was the Buſineſs of the oldeſt of the V 

© burn the thirty Calves then facrificed: After 

>, ſhe gathered up the Aſhes, and reſery - 


als, 


ed them for their proper Uſe, in the Feſtival of 


Pales. 


Igne cremat vitulos que natu maxima Virgo eſt, 
Luce Palis populos purget ut ille cinis. 
As ſoon as the Day for the Celebration of the Pa- 
lilia came, the Country People prepared to purify 
their Sheep-folds and Flocks. 


Paſtor oves Saturas ad prima crepuſcula luſtret. 


And they made it matter of Religion to uſe Watery 
Sulphur, and Fumigations of Pine, Laurel, and ſe- 
veral ſorts of Herbs, in this Ceremony. They be- 
lieved, that theſe Purgations preſerved their Cattle 
from Diſeaſes, and ſecured them againſt a Morta- 
lity. No Victim was ſlain in honour to Pales. A 
bloody Sacrifice wouſd have ill become her, who 
was the ProteQreſs of Cattle. Nothing was of- 
fered up to her but Libations of Milk, and Miller 
boiled in Wine. In the Evening, the People of 
the Village gathered ſome Hay or Straw together, 
ſet it on Fire, danced round it, to the Sound of Flutes 
and Drums, and leaped over it, as it were, by way 
of Purification, They pretended likewiſe to do 
this in Memory of the Day which gave Birth to 
Rome; and to revive the Ceremony, whereby the 
new Colony purified themſelyes, by leaping through 
the Flames. We have already obſerved, B. 1. p. 23. 
that the two Feſtivals of the Palilia, and the An- 
niverſary of the Foundation of Rome, were blended 
together into one, 


Urbi Feſtus erat dixere Palilia Patres ; . 
Hit primus cæpii Meænibus eſſe dies. Faſt. B. 4. 
94 The Faſti Capitolini, Cicero de Finibus, B. 2. 
the Author of The Lives of Illuſtrious Men, and 
Eurropius, have all preſerved the Memory of the 
Triumph granted to both theſe Conſuls. Marco 
22 ſays the laſt mentioned Author, La- 
cio Julio Libone Conſulibus, Salentinis Belluni indic- 
tum eſt, captique ſunt cum tcivitate ſimul Brunduſini, 
& de his triumphatum eſt. In an old Copy, quoted by 
Pigbius, the Words are, & de his iterum triumphatum 
55 to ſhew, that before the two Conſuls, another 
erſon had triumphed over the Salentini. And in- 
deed, the Victory the Proconſul Lucius Amilius 
Barbula had gained over theſe People, in the Vear 
of Rome 473; had procured him the Honours of a 
Triumph. Golixius, in the Faſti Conſulares gives 
us the Figures of two Medals, as two Monuments 
of the Triumph, with which both theſe Conſvls 
were honoured. The Face of the firſt Medal, is 
the Head of 4 Rome, wearing an Helmet; and the 
reverſe of it, is a Victory crowning the Conqueror, 
who is driving a Chariot, drawn * four Horſes. 
The Inſcription is, M. ATIL. M. F. L. N. RE- 
GULUS. On one fide of the ſecond Medal is 4 
Diana with her Quiver; and on the other a Victory 
driving a Chariot drawn by two Horſes, and hold- 
ing a. Branch of Lawrel in her Hand. The In- 
ſcription is, L. JULIUS LIBO. But leſt theſe 
Medals ſhould be counterfeit, as ſeveral others are, 
which we find in Goltzius's Collection, we only 
give this Deſcription of them. 


6 0 $. XXIII. A 


510 


Year of 


Jo wy Pe out of the Nobility: doubtleſs, the Romans would not have ſuffered two Patricians! 3 
to be choſen Conſuls together. Fabins and Jumus joined their Forces together, ana | 
never fought ſeparately, notwithſtanding that the Republick had two forts of Ene. 
mies to contend with. The firſt were theſe Salentini, who had not been ſubdued in 
one Campaign; and the others were ſome Remains of the Factious in Umbria, who . 
were called Sarcinates, or Saſſinates. The Gauls were too obſtinate to be eaſily re. 


Fabi Capitol. 
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F. XXIII. A Patrician, named 95 Numerius Fabius, who derived the Na me 0 
ROME Pittor from his Branch of his Family, and D. Junius, ſurnamed Pera, we 
ce jn the Campus Martius to ſucceed them. Though one part of 
Nüuz ius Was Patrician, yet it is well known from other Circumſtances, 
Fanius, D. from this, that ſome Branches of it were Plebeian. 


duced, and the Saſſinates were a Mixture of Gauls, and old [talians. 
an their Campaign with the Saſſinates, conquered them, and they 1 
the Republick; aud then they marched from thence into the Country of the $4, We 
tini. Theſe having had time to look about them, had drawn the 95 the Meſapiay, WW | - 
uarrel ; but nevertheleſs, the Conſuls completed their Re. 


or Japygians, into their Qt 


duction, took the reſt of their Cities, and ranked their Nation among thoſe which 
were become Roman. The Reduction therefore of two Nations in one Campaign, 
procured each Conſul the Honours of two Triumphs; a thing, till then, unheard of 
the Republick. Not that the two Conſuls twice entered Rome in Triumph to- 
gether, in the ſame Chariot, and Proceſſion; but the four Triumphs were all ſolem- 
nized on different Days. Junius entered Rome in Triumph, on 97 The mu the 

| alends 


In 


of It is evident from the Faſt: Capitolini, that the 
Prænomen of Fabius was Numerius, and not Mar- 
cus, as Caſſiodorus and Marianuus call him. Others 
have confounded the Prænomen of Numerius, with 
yo of Crueizs, and have taken the latter for the 
ormer. 


96 We have often ſpoken of Meſſapia, or Japy- 
21a already, and have ſhewn that it was the native 


Country, and old Habitation of the Nations, who 


inhabited this part of South Izaly, or Great Greece. 


97 No one is ignorant, that the Romans dated 


their publick Acts and Letters in a very different 
manner from ours. The Calends, Nones, and Ides, 
Were, as it were, three general Epocha's, or fixed 
Points, from which they reckoned the Days of the 
Month; as is done to this Day, in the Chancery at 
Rome. And that we may treat the more regularly 
of this famous Diviſion of Days, it is proper to 
make the following Remarks. | 
1. We muſt take it for granted, that in old 
Rome, the civil Year was regulated by the Motions 
of the Moon, according to Nama's Directions. 
This Prince followed the Method the Greeks then 
uſed, in dividing time ; with this Difference, that 
inſtead of making the Year to conſiſt of 354 Days, 
as they did, he made it to conſiſt of 355. Which 
Addition of a Day was founded in a ſuperſtitious 
Prejudice, which prevailed among the Egyptian. 
They imagined, that even Numbers were accurſed, 
and foreboded nothing but Misfortunes. Nama, 
prepoſſeſſed with this ridiculous Opinion, cut off 
a Day from the fix Months of April, Fane, Sex- 
#:lis, afterwards Auguſt, . November, and 
December; which reduced them to twenty nine 
Days each, whereas before they conſiſted of thirty 
Days each, in Romalzs's Calendar. The other 
Months, Which had thirty one Days each before, 
Were not reduced. We have already obſerved, that 
Romulus's Year conſiſted of only 304 Days; of 
which 304 Numa took away ſix, which reduced 
them to 298. In order theretors to make his Year 
of 355 Days, Nama added fifty ſeven Days to it; 
the ſix he had retrenched included: and theſe addi- 
tional Days were divided into two Parts, one of 
twenty nine Days for the Month of January; and 
the other of twenty eight Days, for the Month of 
February. And becauſe this laſt Month contained 
an even Number of Days, it was appointed, for 


The Confuls 
ſubmitted to 


the time for offering Sacrifices to the infernal God, 
to whom even Numbers were thought to belong. 
Then the Month of January was placed in the 
Winter- ſolſtice, and made the firſt Month of the 
Year; and February the ſecond. So that March, 
which before was firſt, was now third. But it is 
both needleſs and improper to repeat what we have 
eas of Numa's Calendar, 
the great Care he took, to adjuſt his Lunar Wi 
Year to the Solar. The Reader may turn back to Wi 


already ſaid of the 
and 


our firſt Volume. 


2. After this firſt Reformation, the Romans rec- MW 
koned the Twelve- months of their civil Year, by as 
many Moons. And indeed, twelve Lunar Months Wi 
amount to very near 355 Days, which was Nzna's 
Year; or rather, they make exactly 354 Days, eigt Wi 
Hours, and about forty eight Minutes. The firſt Day 
of the new Moon, or the Neomenia, was the firſt 
Day of the Month among the Romans, as well as a 
In ancient Times, before Wl 
Hlavius had divulged the Faſti, with which he was Wl 
entruſted, and revealed to the People the pretended Wai 
Myſteries of the Calendar, which was lodged in Wi 
his Hands, one of the inferior Pontifices, went up Wl 
upon the Tarpeian Rock, towards the end of the 
Month, turned towards the Eaſt, and there waited, Wl 
or pretended to wait, till (the Moment the Moon 8 
As ſoon as he had made Wl 
his Obſervation, he went to the Houſe of 7 
Sacrifices, and gave him Notice of the 

Then they both, after the uſual reli- Wl 
gouf Ceremonies, which were concluded with the 8 


among the Hebrews. 


entered her firſt Quarter. 


King of the 
New-moon. 


acrifice of a Vidtim, aſſembled the People in the 
Capitol, near the Place which the Roman Hiltorians 
call Curia Calabra. 
The Calends, which they gave to the firſt Day of 
the Month. This Term alludes to the Word C 
lare, which ſignifies 20 call together; becauſe, on 
every New-moon, the Citizens, were aſſembled to- 
gether by the Pontifex, for him to inform them, 
what religious or civil Duties were to be done J 
the enſuing Month, and when; as what Days Wer 
Feſtivals; what Ferie ; when Sacrifices were to ® 
offered; what Days were permitted; what not 5. 
mitted; when the Fairs, and when the Cones 
were held. Plutarch in his Roman Queſt10% * 
rives the Word Calend from the Verb Celare, be 


cauſe the Moon being then in Conjunction we " 
4 


) 


ere choſen 
the Ionian Family 
| and may be inferred 1 
So that Pera was not choſen We 


Hence came the Name of WW 
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YA Culends of October; and Fabius on The third of the Nones of that Month; for having Year of 
cnquered the Safſinates. And Fabius en] 


hade of February following; as Junius 


SW 510, and receiving no Light from that Planet, ſhe 
d {med to de her ſelf. But Varro will have it, 

Wt the firſt Day of the Month was called The 
"WE 74:14; from another Cuſtom, of which he gives 
18 ;; this Account. Prim! Dies Menſium dicti Ca- 
o jniude, ab eo quod, bis diebus, Calentur hujus menſis 
we 4 Pontificibus. One of the Ponrifices always 
"WW | 14 the People, how many Days there were be- 
wen the firſt Day of the Month and the Nozes. 
WW | The Cuſtom was for him to pronounce the Word 
lz with a loud Voice, five times together, if the 
| Neves were the fifth Day of the Month, or ſeven 


„ | {the ſeventh. And this is agreeable to what Ma- 
vais fays of it: whoſe Account of the Origin of 
he Calendi is ſo particular and expreſs, that I think 

i | not improper to give it the Reader in his own 
„ words. Priſcis temporibus, antequam Faſti a Cneio 
tf 1 Flavio Scribd, invitis Patribus, in omnium notitiam 


Ss proderentar, Pontiſici miners hec provincia delega- 
bar, ut nove Luna, primum obſervaret aſpectum, 
YI vſangue Regi Sacrificulo nuntiaret. Itaque Sacri- 

1 FRY Rege, & minore Pontifice celebrato, idem 

V Prtifex Kalata, id eſt vocata in Capitolium plebe, 

y Curiam Calabram, que Caſa Romuli proxima 

, 1u0t numero dies a lendis ad Nonas ſupereſ- 


„ fr, pronunciabat : Er quintanas quidem, dicto quin- 
.es verbo Ka, ſeptimanas, repetito ſepties verbo, 
c WY jfredicabat ; & hunc diem, qui ex his diebus, qui 
e Lalarentur, primus eſſet, placuit Kalendas vocari. 
„de Form of Words, in which the Pontifeæ pub- 
is med the Nozes, is recorded by Varro, B. 5. de 
e N Lingus Lat. It was this; Digs TE QUINQUE KAxo, 
„ oro NovELLA! when the Noxes fell on the fifth 
ay of the Month. And when they fell on the 2 Day 
to er the Month it was this. Dits TE SEPTEM Karo, 


[uxo NOVELLA ! But Scaliger in his Book de Correct. 
empor. 11. p. 174. is of Opinion, that it ought to be 
rad, JUNo JANA, which was the Name the Ancients 
ſmetimes gave the Moon, or Juno, which were 
aten taken for one another, eſpecially on this Oc- 
afon. Varro calls her by this Name, B. 1. de re 
WES: > © nos > Nunquam rure audiſti octavo Fanam 
mſcentem, & contra ſeneſcentem? The Surname of 
Move lla was alſo given to Juno, whom the Roman, 
hen confounded with the New- moon. This Cu- 
lom of publiſhing the Nones, was practiſed, in fa- 
ſour of the Country People, who came to Rome 
hat Day, to learn of The King of the Sacrifices, 
What Feſtivals there would be in the Month which 
dere to be obſerved ; what were the Days which 
ie Romans called Faſti, Nefaſti, Interciſi, und Co- 
ntiales (of which we have already treated in ſeve- 
tl Places; ) and laſtly, what Days were appointed 
lr the publick Sporis, and for the Shews. The 
Intifex invoked Juno, addreſſed his Prayers, and 
offered Sacrifices, to her, in the beginning of the 
Month, becauſe - ſhe was thought to prefide over 


te lie Calendt. Omues Calendas, fays Macrobius, Sa- 
* nal, B. 1. Junoni attributas, & PVarronis & 
— Ponificalis affirmas audtoritas. So that this God- 
A & was worſhiped under. the Title of Juno Ca- 
= Maris among the Romans, as well as among the 


rente;, who, in this, adhered to their ancient 
ditions. Quod etiam Laurentes patriis religio- 
ws ſervant, continues Macrobins, qui & cognomen 
ee, ex ceremoniis addiderunt, Kalendarem Funonem 


Weantes, In the ſame Senſe, Ovid ſays, that Juno 


* tamed the Calendt as her particular Care, 

iti, Vindicat Auſonias Funonis Cura Kalendas. Faſt 1. 

| Fe bons Reaſon, one of the Ponrifices conſtantly offer- 
7 uu Sacrifice to Juno, at the beginning of every 


onth, in the Place called Curia Calabra; and 
e Wife of The King of the Sacrifices, who was 


oyed the fame Honour again, on The Ca- RO ME 
d, on The Nones of February ; for having CR 


ſubdued Nuwmzzros 
FaB Ius, D. 
1 Juxivs Pera, 

called Queen at Rome, facriticed a young Sow, or Conſuls. 
ewe-Lamb, to that Goddeſs. | 

3. The Nones did not immediately follow the 
Calends ; but at the Diſtance of four, or fix Days. 
So that in the Months of May, October, Fuly, and 
March, which were the only full Months in Nams's 
Calendar, the Nones were the ſeventh Day of the 
Month; and in the other Months, they were the 
fifth. That is, in thoſe four Months, which con- 
ſiſted of thirty one Days each, you muſt reckon 
ſix Days from the Calends excluſively, in order to 
find the Nones; and in the other eight Months, which 
all, except February, had twenty nine Days, the 
Nones were the fourth Day from the Calends, or 
the fifth Day of the Month. This Difference is 
ſet down by Auſonius in theſe four Lines of his 
Eclogue 2. I. 


At Nonas modo quarta aperit, modo ſeæta reſert lux. 

Sexta reſert Maii, Odtobris, Martiſque recurſus, 

Et qui Solſtitio ſua tempora Fulius infert; 

Cætera pars Menſum quartis eſt prædita Nonis. 
And Julius Ceſar had Regard to this ancient Diſ- 
poſition, when he reformed the Calendar, and left 
the Nones placed in the ſame manner as before he 
reformed it. Some have thought that the Nones 
were ſo called, becauſe they were always the ninth 
Day before the des; or becauſe the New-moon then 
began to appear. None appellate, ſays Varro, B. 5. 
de Ling. Lat. aut quod ante diem Nonum Eidus 
3 aut quod ut novus annuus 1 
ab Nono ſole appellate, Novus Menſis, Nova Luna 
Noneis. And the ſame Author confirms, by the 
Teſtimony of the ancient Annals, what we have 
before obſerved, That in the firſt Ages of Rome, 
the Country People were obliged to come to Rome, 
on the Nones, to learn of the Pontifex, what Days 
in the current Month, were ſet apart for the Wor- 
ſhip of the Gods. Ovid obſerves, Faſt. 1. That 
the Nones were under the immediate Protection of 
no God, or Goddeſs. Nonarum tutela Deo caret. 
Nevertheleſs, they were held in great Veneration 
among the Romans, from a Perſuaſion, that Servius 
Tullius, whoſe Memory they reverenced, was born 
on the Nones, though they knew not” in what 
Month. Tu 

4. The Name of Ides, which the Romans gave 
the third Diviſion of every Month, is a Subſtantive, 
ſay the Etymologiſts, derived from the old Hetru- 
rian Verb Iduare, which ſignifies to divide. And 
this Etymology agrees pretty well with the Idec, 
which divide the Months almoſt into two equal 
Parts. In thoſe of March, May, Fuly, and October, 
they were the 15" Day: in the other eight Months, 
the 130. The ſame Order was therefore followed 
in them, as in the Noyes, ſo as always to leave eight 
Days between them, viz. from the 7 to the 15", 
and from the zu to the 136. Some have thought, 
that the Latin Term Idus, was derived from the 
Greek Word d, which ſignifies Beauty, Perfec- 
tion; and that it was to be underſtood in this Senſe. 
On the Day of the /des, which was the 13" or 
15 of the Lunar Month, the Moon either was at 
full, or entered upon the full Quarter, and conſe- 
quently ſhewed her ſelf in all her Heauty. But be 
that as it will, the [des were conſecrated to Jupi- 
ter. On that Day, his Prieſts offered up to him a 
white Sheep, according to Ovid, Faſti 1. | 

Idibus alba Jovi grandior agna cadit. 
And the Ancients therefore called this Victim Ovis 
{dulis. The High-prieſt of Jupiter, or the Flamen 
Dialis, uſually reſerved the Skin of this Victim for 
himſelf, to make him a ſtately Bonnet, * 230 
oY J 
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ſubdued the Salentini, and Meſſapians. 


So that Rome, after theſe two 95 Victories 


RO M E was delivered from all her Enemies, and become Miſtreſs of all the different Nati. 


ceccLxxzvit- ons, which inhabited Iraly, from the furtheſt part of Hetruria to the Ionian 
Way; and from the Tuſcan Sea, croſs the Apennines, to the Adriatick, the other 
D. Rome was fituated almoſt in the middle of all her Conqueſts, which ſhe had extended 


NuMERIUS 
FEBIus, 
unius PERA, 


Conſuls: 


Sea, One 


Way. 


from The Lower to 9y The Upper Sea : And had ſhe made no farther Progreſs, ſhe 


was now become conſiderable enough, to 


Story. But all theſe Nations did nor enjoy 


make Poſterity defirous of knowing her 
the fame Privileges under the Dominion 


of the Republick, though they were all united in Subjection to her, and all obeyed 
the Roman Senate and People. Some Nations were entirely ſubject to Rome, and had 
no Laws but what they received from thence. Others retained their old Cuſtoms 
and ancient Forms of Government, but in Subjection to the Republick, with Reſpect 
to War or Peace. Some were tributary, others barely Allies; who were obliged to 
furniſh the Roman Army with Troops, and ſerve at their own Expence. Some had 
the Privileges of C:ti2enſhip at Rome, and their Soldiers were incorporated in the 


Body had a Right to wear but himſelf. This was the 
Albo-Galerns ſpoken of before, B. 2. p. 59. of Vol. i. 
Note 15. This Sacrifice was agreeable to the Ideas 
the Pagans had formed of 3 zit is well known, 
that they thought him the Father and Author of 
Light. This Opinion gave Riſe to the Epithets of 
Lucetius and Dieſpiter, which are often given him. 
Now becauſe the Ide were a Day, on which not 
only the Sun ſhone all Day, but the Moon all 
Night, ſo as to diſpel the uſual Darkneſs of it ; 
therefore the {des were thought to belong of Right 
to Jupiter. 

F. Several have taken Pains to diſcover the Rea- 
ſons, upon which this Diviſion of the Month, into 
the three different Epocha's, of Calends, Nones, 
and [der, was founded; and have imagined, that 
it was built upon the three ſenſible Alterations that 
are moſt viſible in the Moon. 1. When that part 
of her Diſc which is oppoſite to us, receives no 
Light at all from the Sun. 2. When ſhe begins to 
appear as a Creſcent. And 3. When ſhe is at full. 
On theſe different Aſpects | at leaſt as they fancy] 
Romulus formed his Calendar, and divided his Lu- 
x#ar” Month into three Parts, anſwering to theſe 
three Phaſes. As to the Difference between the 
Nones, ſome of which he placed on the ſeventh, 
others on the fifth Day, he might perhaps obſerve, 
that the Moon continued longer hid, by the Rays 
of the Sun, in the Months of March, May, Faly, 
and October, than in the Months of April, Fune, 
Auguſt, September, November, and December. Ro- 
mulus, Who was no great Aſtronomer, probably 
took theſe Variations in the Face of the Moon, 
for regular Motions, and propoſed them to his 
People as à fixed Rule for all Times. And what 
we ſay of the Difference between the Nones, may 
be equally applied to that between the des, or the 
full Moon. This is the moſt probable Account of 
that Matter. Nor do we think it neceſſary to guard 
the Reader in a particular manner againſt the ridi- 
culous Dream of Iſaac Tzezſes, which he affirms 
to be Matter of Fact. Among the many childiſh 
Fables, he has inſerted in the Body of his Hiſtory, 
that which he vents, concerning the Origin of 
the Calends, Nones, and 1des, is one of the moſt 
remarkable. The City of Rome, ſays he, was laid 
walte by a Famine, in the Empire of Autoniuus; 
but was very happily relieved by three Men, whom 
he calls Kalendzs, Idus, and Nonns, During this 
general Want, the firſt undertook to ſupply the 
City with Proviſions for eighteen Days, the | Wy 
for eight, and the third for four. And to perpetu- 
ate the Memory of this Benefaction, it was de- 
creed, that their Names ſhould be tranſmitted to 
Poſterity, by calling the Days of the Month after 
them. Hence, ſays he, come the Terms Calendt, 
Ides, and Nones, And it is ſurpriſing, that the Pa- 

4 


triarch Bal⁊amon, who is otherwiſe judicious Wii. 
ter, ſhould be ſo little acquainted with the Roman 
Antiquities; as to adopt this Dream in his Works. 
6. For the ſake of thoſe who don't underſtand 
the Nature of the Dates uſed by the R 


came between the Calends, or the firſt Day, and 
the Noxes, took their Names from the latter. 80 
that inſtead of ſaying, The ſecond, third, fourth, 


and fifth Day of January, the Romans called thoſe! 3 1 
Trek of the Nones, The third of e © 
Nones, The Eve of the Nones, and laſtly, The Ven 


Days, The 


January. And in like manner, the ſixth, ſeventh 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thit 
teenth of 7 were in the 
Rome, The eighth, 
third of the Ides of 


anuary, 


i man,, it is 1 - 
proper to obſerve, that the four or {ix Days, which 1 
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Y | 3 
Language of , 
ſeventh, fixth, fifth, fourth, and © 
T he Day before th 


Ides, and the Ides of Fanuary. The Days of ever 


Month which followed the Ides, took their Name 


from the Calends of the next Month. Thus the 4 ; 
fourteeenth, fifteenth, c. of Fauuary, were The nine 


zeenth, twentieth, &c. of the Calends of February 


and ſo on, reckoning backwards, till you come td C 
the laſt Day of the current Month, which wag 
called, The Eve of the Calends of the follouwin 


Month. In the Month, which had thirty one Day 


and whoſe Nozes were on the ſeventh, and [es ol 3 f 


the fifteenth Day, The ſecond Day of the Mont 


was The ſixth of the Nones, the eighth was 7 B 


eizhih of the Ides, the ninth, The ſeventh of the Ide 
and ſo on to the fifteenth, which was The Ide 
After this, the ſixteenth Day of the Month change 
its Name, and was called. by the Name of t 
Month 9 as for inſtance, the ſixteenth 0 
March, was The ſeventeenth of the Calenas 
April; the ſeventeenth of March, was The ſixteent 
7 the Calends of April, and ſo on to the thirty firl 
which was The Eve of the Calends of April. 

98 This double Triumph of the two Conſul 
expreſly mentioned in the Faſti Capitolini. And 
we may believe Goltzius, the Memory of this T 
umph was perpetuated by two Medals, which be 
the Names of N. Fabizs, and D. Junius. But 
have not given them here, becauſe that would ha 
been to have declared them authentick, and to ha 
determined, that they only belonged to theſe tu 
triumphant Victors, excluſive of all others of t 
Junian, and Fabian Families, which had the fa 
Prenomina, as theſe two Conſulis. 

99 We have fpoken of The Lower, ot Soul 
and of the Taper or North, Italian Sea, in ſevel 
Places already. By the firſt was meant the 45775 
nian Sea; by the ſecond the Aariatick. And we hl 
already ſaid more than enough, to ſhew the Lin 
of theſe two Seas. The former is now know" 
the Name of The Tuſcan Sea, the latter by that 
The Galph of Venice. | 


100 The 
bat her 2 ſp 
fare don, 1 
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© [z7ns. Others had likewiſe a Right of Suffrage in the Campus Martius, and in the Year of 
Flections made by the Centuries. Theſe different Degrees of Honour, Privileges, R O M E 
ud Liberty, were founded in the diſſerent Terms, granted by the Conquerors to the 1 
Yanquiſhed by Treaty, upon their Surrendry : And theſe Honours and Privileges of Nowszivs 
the conquered Cities and Nations, were afterwards increaſed, according to their Fi- . 
© (ity, and the Services they did the Republick. i : 
FS. XXIV. Tn1s unexpected Increaſe of the Power of the Romans, ſince the Defeat of 
Pyrrbus, had made Rome reſpected and honoured: in the Countries beyond Sea. Free 
Ctties, and whole Nations, came from the other | fide the Seas, without Delay, to 
© gocure Alliances, with ſo powerful a Senate and People. 100 Apollonia was the firſt 
iy in Macedon, which ſent Ambaſſadors to Rome, to defire her Protection. The 
E king of Brunduſium, which was ſeparated from Apollonia only by a ſhort Cut of 
le Sea, was, probably, what gave the Apollontates the Alarm. However, it is cer- 
nin, the Senate received the Ambaſſadors with Honour, without enquiring into the 
© Motives of their Embaſſy. But ſome of the young Senators, elated with the Pro- pwr: in Eo. 
pßerity of Rome, deſpiſed the Ambaſſadors of a City, which was neither very rich, ene Lied 15. 
bor very conſiderable, and whoſe Fear alone made them have Recourſe to the Re- 
public. In ſome popular Commotion, in which the Apolloniates were got among 
7 the Croud in Rome, two young Patricians not only reviled them, but added Blows 
bo their Reproaches. Theſe Patricians, it is faid, were then Acdiles, and their Of- 
ee required them to behave themſelves with more Gravity, and leſs Paſſion. But 
be that as it will, they were both proſecuted, though they were Men of great Di- Vi max. 
inction in the Republick, on other Accounts, beſides their Offices. One was of the 3:6. 4 6. 5. 5. 
fabian Family, his Name was Q, Fabius; the other was Cn. Apronius, of a Plebeian 
Family indeed, but one that was diſtinguiſhed: by the Offices it had enjoyed. The 
7 &ntence paſſed upon them was, That they ſhould be put into the Hands of the Apol- 
mates, carried into Macedon, and there puniſhed at the Pleaſure of the People, 
vhom they had offended, in the Perſons of their Ambaſſadors. But before the Of- 
knders ſet out, Rome is ſaid to have obliged them to abdicate the c/Zatleſhip; and 
hen they were delivered up into the Hands of the Ambaſſadors, who were to carry 
dem into their own Country, the Republick took a very wiſe Precaution. Leſt the 
© imbaſſadors ſhould be inſulted on the Road, by the Friends or Relations of Fabius 
ud Apronius, Rome gave them a Guard, commanded by a Quæſtor. In this manner 
ey were conducted to Brunduſium, where they embarked for Apollonia. 
Norhix gained the Romans more Honour among Foreigners, than fo very equi- 
able, and moderate a Conduct, at a time when they were in the height of their 
Hoſperity. And I am willing to believe, that Virtue had a greater Share in it, than 
WJ olicy; though after all, it muſt be granted, that Rome paved the Way for the 
WY Conqueſt of the World, by theſe exemplary Acts of Juſtice. The Senate had ſhewn 
e 4pollonzates all the Regard ſhe could expect from it; and Apollonia in her Turn, 
iel ſhewed her Deference for the Romans. Fabius and Apronius were firſt gra- 
WY coully and hoſpitably received, and then ſent back to Rome: And this memorable 
bent gave Riſe to a Law, which laſted as long as the Republick itſelf. It enacted, Dig. Para. 
nut any Citizen, who inſulted an Ambaſſador, ſhould be delivered up into the Hands & £244. 
WY the injured Nation. | pdt ame 5 
XXV. Tux Conſequence of the Peace at Rome was Inaction. The Romans. Year of 
ul neither Matter for new Conqueſts, nor Pretences to attempt them. The Po was R O M E 
Barrier, which defended the Ligures and Inſubres, from their Attacks. Beſides, it cc M In 
ass no eaſy Matter to enter a Country, which was full of Gauls quite to the Alpes. Ni 
he Iſlands near Haly were indeed afraid of the Roman Power ; but the Republick Ge L. 
s not provided either with Ships, or Sea Forces enough, to carry on a War be- 8 
jad the Continent. However, Rome choſe for one of her Conſule, a Man famous Conſuls- 
br ſeveral Victories; which was the celebrated Fabius Gurges, who had wiped out 
be Remembrance of his youthful Errors, by his Valour and good Conduct. He 
"as then Prince of the Senate, and this was the third time he was promoted to the 


* There were ſeveral Cities called Apollonia; habitants of Corinth, and Corcyra. The neighbour- 
{ here ſpoken of ſtood: on the weſtern Coaſt of ing Country about this City was watered by the Ri- 
% don, ſixty Stadia from the Sea, according to ver os, as Strabo calls it; which is the ſame that 
"469; but only fifty, according to Scylax. The Mels calls as, and that now bears the Name of 
"Mer tells us, it was built by a Colony of the In- Poli EO NON HH 
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Year of Dignity of Conſul. His Collegue o was L. Mamilius, ſurnamed 102 V;tulys, Their 
ROME Adminiſtration may very well be ſuppoſed to have been confined to Works of Peace: 
And indeed, after all theſe vaſt Conqueſts, the Affair that moſt nearly concerned the 
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| 1 A Republick, in point of Intereſt, was to regulate the new Revenues, which ſhe would WE | 
-Guxcss, L. receive from the ſubdued Provinces. Theſe Revenues aroſe, from the Tributes each WW) ; 
| Waun Nation was to pay; from the Rents of certain arable and paſture Lands, which the 
| Conſul. Republick reſerved to her ſelf, as her Demeſns, whenever ſhe diſtributed any con- » 
| quered Lands among the Citizens; from the Tenth of the Produce of all Langs b 
il which were dependent upon her; and laſtly, from the Imports ſhe laid upon all the 7 
| Merchandize imported to any part of her Dominions. The four Quæſlors, alrea ay * 
| appointed to receive and pay the publick Monies, were ſcarce ſufficient for that WI x 
Purpoſe, even before theſe Conqueſts. The two firſt had been created, almoſt in te C 
very Birth of the Republick, by the Conſul 103 Valerius Poplicola, who eaſed himſelf of I 
the Care of the Finances: and afterwards, in the Year of Rome 333, Sempronius WA un 

* Atratinus, who was then Military Tribune, and exerciſed Conſular Authority, added o 
two more Qui nſtors to the former, but aſſigned them quite different Provinces. The La 

4 latter 104 attended the Conſular Armies; had the Care of the military Cheſt, paid WY thi 
the Troops, and · ſold the Spoils and Priſoners taken from the Enemy. The former v 

| always reſided in Rome; had the Management of the publick Treaſure, which was WA the 

| kept in the Temple of Saturn, ſupplied the Military Qucſtors with Money; received MY ic 
foreign Ambaſſadors; and entertained them, at the publick Expence. Both the M. bon 

tary Quæſtors, and thoſe of Rome were accountable, and therefore had no Marks of ing 

Diſtinction annexed to their great Offices. They had neither Curule Chairs, nor Lic- the 

tors, nor Apparitores; nor had they a Power of refuſing to appear before the Prætor, when we 

ſummoned, by any of the meaneſt of the Citizens. All the Privileges they had, Apt 


were only a Power of aſſembling the Comitia; mounting The Tribune; ſpeaking to the WY fne 

People from thence ; and when in Armies, of haranguing the Soldiers. And to the de 

time of Fabius Gurgess laſt Conſulſhip, Rome had no more than four Quæſtors, tro WY wn 

for the City, and to take Care of the publick Treaſure, and two for the Armies, Wall Nu 

Cornel. Tait But now, the great Increaſe of the Republick, cauſed the Number of the Nur; ee 
lt. B. II. | | Fe: 


— , — TY TOO" Ag AI EN 


101 Caſſodorus has omitted theſe two Conſels, 


Quintus Fabius Gurges, and Lucius Mamilins Vi- 
tulus; and yet it is evident from the Faſti Capito- 
lini, that we ought to place a Conſular Year, be- 
tween that which precedes, and that which follows 
this. Zoxaras, or his Copyiſts, have miſtaken the 


3 : 


ealum, was the Son of Ulyſſes and Circe. So that | ; 


the Mamilii carried up the Origin of their Family 
to this Grecian Hero. And in order to eterniſe, in 


ſome meaſure, the Memory of this pretended De- 


ſcent, one Mamilius Limetanus, ordered a 
to be ſtruck with his own Name, and with an 


(0 


Name of Fabius's e and call him Ami- 7 on the reverſe of it. He is repreſented, as Bl to; 
ius, and not Mamilius. But beſides that the Sur- Homer deſcribes him, upon his returning into bis n 
name of Vitulus can only belong in this Place to Iſland, as entering into his Palace in the Habit ud Ep 

the Conſul Mamilias; it is not probable, that the of a Traveller; and he is known, after twent) {neſt 
People ſhould have choſen to promote two Patri- Years Abſence, by his Dog, who runs to meet Un Ch 
| cians to the Conſulſvip together, contrary to the re- him. The Bonnet he has on, which is like 2 Pi. % non 

ceived Cuſtom. It is well known, and we have eus, is plainty taken from Nicomachus, who ke, 

already obſerved it, that the Fabian and Amilian made Statues of Ulyſer, in this Dreſs, as we are 108 7 

Families, were Families of Diſtinction among the told by Pliny, B. 3. c. 10. | p taxi 

Patricians. It is therefore more likely, that Fains's 103 See B. 5. p. 206. of Vol. 1. Note 39,40: 7 liner 

Collegue's Name was Mamilins ; the Mamilian Fa- p. 293. of Vol. 1. Note 5g. B. 8. p. 333 of 7% L. * ſe 

mily being Plebeian. Note 6. B. 11. p. 505. of Vol. 1. 5 Mt the 

102 The Mamilii, tho“ reduced to the State of Ple- of Vol. 1. Note 79; and p. 544. of Vol. i. Note * ti Ad; 
beians boaſted of being deſcended from Telegonns, by 104 For this Ned. the Ancients often giv* ny of 
one of his Daughters named Mamilia, whoſe Name Military Queftors the Name of Conſular Ne. big WAL 
they preſerved iq their Family. It was a received Tradi- ſors, = Ma 
tion at Rome, that Telegonns, the Founder of Twſ* at My 
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to be increaſed. Four new ones were created, who were called Provincial Qucſtors. Year: of 
They had each his different Province; and in order to ſettle the Reſidence of the R O ME 
Provincial Queſtor, Rome divided all thoſe Parts of Italy, which was then ſubject to n 
her, into four large Provinces, or Diſtrids. The Intendants of France, are indeed, Canis 
in Office, very like the Qaſtors of old Rome; excep 
neral- Receivers, in their Provinces. The Seat, or chief Office of the firſt Province, 
was at 105 Ofiza, a maritime City near Rome. This 2y@torſhip reached, in all Pro- 
hability, from the Head of the Tyber, and the River Arnus, to the Mouth of the 
Liris ; and comprehended Hetruria, Latium, the Country of the Sabines, Umbria, 
and in ſhort, all the Coaſts of the Tuſcan Sea, and all the Lands between that Sea, 
and the Apennines. The Seat of the ſecond Province was at Cale, in the delightful 
Country of the Campani; and it reached from the Liris to The Gulph of Tarentum. 
his Province contained Campania, Samnium, Lucania, the Country of the Bruttii, Cor. Tacir. 
and Oenotria; and within it were the rich Cities on the Coaſt of the Hetrurian Sea: 497%! B. 4. 
o that the Romans received very large Revenues from thence, in the Produce of the 

Lands, and in the Tolls, which were appropriated to the publick Treaſury. The 


t in this, that the latter were ge- une * 


AMILIUS 
Virurus, 
Conſuls. 
Cicero. in O- 
rat. pro Se- 


tio. 


third Province reached from the Apennines, to the Shore of the Adriatick Sea, and Cicero, in O- 
was called The Gallic Quœſtorſpip. It contained the Countries formerly conquered by 
the Cauls, eſpecially the Senones, from the River Rubicon, to the Afis. The Repub- 
ick had got Poſſeſſion of moſt of their Lands, and it was neceſſary, that ſome Per- 
on ſhould be appointed to have the Government of this Province. But notwithſtand- 
ing its Name, it contained alſo Picenum, the Country of the Frentani, and all 


unces, Rome created four new 


the other Countries, as far as Apulia. And laſtly, the fourth Qy@/tor/hip, of which 
we have not ſo diſtinct an Account as of the other three, could only comprehend 
Hula, Calabria, and the Territories of the Salentini, Meſſapians, and Tarentini, A 
ine Provence, if we conſider the great Number of its Sea-ports, in which Merchan- 
dzes were imported into Italy, from Greece, Afia, and Africa. For theſe four Pro- 
Qzeſtors : and it was then ſettled, That all the eight 
Weſtors ſhould, for the future, be choſen in 195 Comitia by 
Elections, which were renewed every Year, were over, the eight Queftors drew 


Tribes. After their 


Lots 107, in the Preſence of the People, to know, which ſhould have the Roman, 


wich the Military, and which the Provincial 195 Qyeftorſhips. The four Provincial 


mes, were ſought for by the moſt ambitious, before Rome had extended her Con- 


qelts beyond Italy; but when ſhe had brought the Eaſt and Weſt into Subjection 


v her, and great Kingdoms were become ſo many Provinces under her Dominion, 
de four Italian ones were thought little worth the, Care of the Provincial Quæſtors, 
wo were multiplied in Proportion as the Republick enlarged her Conqueſts. The 
Frconſuls, and Proprators, that is, the Governors of theſe vaſt Regions, had each 
lis Qaaſtor, or Superintendant of the Finances, for his Government: and then the 


Wy Twlly, in his Oration: againſt Vatinias, ſpeaks | 


the Qucſtorſpip of ona as of one of the four 
Pmvinces, to which he Republick ſent Quæſtor: 
take care of the Finances, 51 1 
lo6 Nevertheleſs/ in extraordinary Caſes, and 
Feat Criſes, the Senate named the Quæſtor, who 
bp attend the Conſul, or 8 Thus L elizs 
ent into Africa in quali * þ 
r 
107 That the Qæſtors had only thoſe Provinces, 
Nich fell to them by Lot, appears from Twlly's 
iſtle to his Brother Quintus, B. 2. You have 
' Weſtor pip, ſays he to him, which was: not your 
* Chotce, but fell to you by Lot. Qnæſtorem ba- 


9 


. 


ä , hn oe eats 


108 The 2s 
6 Ties and Clerks, whom they paid ; and whoſe 
neſd it was, to keep the Books of Aecompts; 
wy ſet down in writing, what they received, and 
be, Jen paid, for the ue of the Publick, during 
te. Adminiſtration. But in order to increaſe the 
fr, of the Roman People, the Provincial Que- 
never appeared in their Provinces, but with 
oy Marks of Diſtinction, which were uſed by 
agiltrates. - They had a Right to wear the 


. 180 Jjudicio defekt, ſed em quem ſors 


| ? generally ſpeaking, bad their 


Pretexta, or Robe bordered with Purple. They 
were guarded by Lickors, armed with Faſces; a Pri- 
vilege never granted to the Quæſtors of Rome, who 
were called Quæſtores Urbani, or Queftores rarii. 
For this we have Tally's Authority, in his third 
Oration againſt Verres. The two Sicilian Quæſtors, 
fays he, came before me with their Faſces. In his 
Oration for Plancias, he acknowledges it as a Favour 
in him, that, though he was then | wg he came 
to receive him at Dyrrachiam. In order to do me 
Honour, ſays Cicero, he ſent away his Lictors, and 
ſtripped himſelf of the Marks of bis Dignity. It 
is probable. from ſeveral Paſſages of the Hiſtorians, 
eſpecially of Tally in his Book de Divinatione, and 
of Suetonius in his Life of Falins Ceſar, that the 
Provincial Quæſtorts had ſome Juriſdiction of their 
own, or at leaſt,” that they adminiſtered Juſtice in 
the Name of the Prætor, or Pruconſul, who was 
inveſted with the ſupreme Authority. They were 
particularly concerned in all Caſes relating to Pro- 
viſions, and no Contract for Corn could be made 
without them. Though the Sal was con- 
fined to one Vear; yet the Roman People ſometimes 
prolonged it, beyond the time appointed by Law ; 
of which 'we — — with ſeveral Inſtances, in 
the Sequel of this Hiſtor x. : 

| Pretor ſhips 


rat. cantra 
Rullum. 


Dio. Tacit. 
and Suetonits. 


. = * . 
— 
G E } 
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Vear of Prætorſbips and Quad ſtorſbips of theſe large and diſtant Provinces, were moſt 5.5; 1 
N10 ME r — vho were qualified to ſtand Candidates for den Th | 
o u ere chere far our of the Senate's fight, and in rich Governments, where they could 3 
Tra raiſe more Money, and were more honoured and reſpected. For this Reaſon, when 
Guzcss, L. the Nuſtors drew Lots in the Preſence of the Roman Tribes, for the Queftorſhips, the 


MamiLtvus 
Vrrutus, 
Conſuls. 


fin. 


Cicero in Vu. Ill in drawing Lots, was going to enjoy his Repoſe near Rome; much as thoſe Ro- 
mam did, who went to Baiæ or Puteoli, for the Waters. But left we ſhould confound 
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Man, to whom any of the Italian ones fell, became che Jeſt: of the People. 77 
Joes to the 109 Waters, ſaid the People; meaning that the Qyzfor, who had ſucceeded 


Times, let us return to our Hiſtory: ': | ee | | | © 
FS. XXVI. Ws have often obſerved, that it was a common thing for the Nom, Wo! W 
to be afflicted with domeſtick Misfortunes, whenever they were not engaged iz 
War; and this was the Caſe at preſent. During this Interval of Tranquillity, Rue " 
was viſited with a Plague; and, according to one Hiſtorian,” who indeed often exag- | 


Ori/45 B. 4. gerates, no Contagion ever made a greater Havock, both in the City and Country. F 


6. 5 


ſiy; whatever thoſe who conſulted them pleaſed; it was now believed, that they dif. 


The next Queſtion therefore was, what Crimes had drawn down their Wrath upon 


Faſti Capitol. 


Livii Epi- 


Whether it begun in the preceding Year, or in the laſt Conſulſbip of Fabius Gurees, | FT 
is uncertain ; but we are affured, it laſted above two Years. In theſe general Deſo-. % 
. lations, the Books of the Syb:/s were the uſual Refuge; and as they were made to 


covered the preſent epidemical Diſtemper to proceed from the Anger of the Gods. 


Rome; and though ancient prophane Authors have boaſted ſo much of the Conti- 
nence of the Yeſtals, the Romans ſcarce ever failed of finding at leaſt one Criminal Wt 
among them, upon whoſe Head they might make the publick Curſe fall. This was 
grown a common thing; and in the preſent Caſe, Capparonia was the unhappy Victim, 
who was to fall a Sacrifice to the Prepoſſeffions of the People. Her ſacrilegious In- 
trigues were proved upon her; the young Romans, who were her Accomplices in her WM 
Guilt, were diſcovered ;- and the Pontiſices inflicted due Puniſhment upon them. 
The: Veſtal was condemned to be buried alive, without the Gate Collina, and her Mi 
Lovers, as well as the Slaves, who had been Aſſiſtant in debauching a conſecrated MW 
Virgin, were whiped to death, or perhaps beheaded,1by the Lictors. But Capparmia i 
preferred immediate Death to the Horrors of a fubterraneous Dungeon, in which 
the was tot end her Days, with Famine and Deſpair: She ſtrangled her ſelf with a 
Lace. However, Rome performed the ſame mournful Ceremonies over her Corpſe, e 
as uſed to be performed at the Funerals of Veſtal Virgins, which were buried alive: 
and the Plague at length ceaſing, there is no doubt, but this was imputed to thei 
Puniſhment inflicted on Capparonia. Then the time came for a Cenſus and Luftrum i 
which was the thirty fifth ſince their Inſtitution; and in this Enumeration of tha 
People; leſs Enquiry was made after the Number of thoſe whom the Plague ha 

—_ away, than after thoſe who were ſtill living, and fit to bear Arms. But no: 

withſtanding the prodigious Multitude of Romans, which the Diſtemper carried ol! 

there were yet reckoned: to be in the Republick, two hundred ninety two thouſand 


teme, and Eu- two hundred and twenty four Men, fit to ſerve in the Legions. At firſt fight indeedu 


trop. B. 2. 


aſſembled by Centuries, they inſiſted, that he ſhould be continued in that Offic 
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109 Some will have it, that; this Proverb alludes often obliged to go to the Sea Ports, to collect 


neither the War nor the Plague may ſeem to have made any great Ravages in m 
becauſe the Number of the Citizens appears by this laſt Cenſus to be greater than 4 
ever. But in order to ſet our ſelves right in this Matter, we muſt remember 
that the Republick had lately given all the Nation of the Sabines, a Right of C 
zenſhip, and they doubtleſs were all included in this laſt Enumeration, which mad 
the Romans the leſs ſenſible, how much their Forces were diminiſhed. With th 
Luſtrum ended the Magiſtracy of the two Cenfors, who had now been five Year 
in their Office; and were both Men of great Probity. The one was named C 
Cornelius Blafo, the other C. Marcius Rutilus ; and the latter eſpecially, deſerved 
particular Regard, both for his Family, and his Wiſdom. He was deſcended from 
near Relation of Numa Pompilius, ard from King Ancus Marcius, in a right Lin 
and he had both the Prudence and Moderation of theſe his Progenitors. In eg 
to theſe good Qualities, the People had choſen him Cenſor at firſt; and being no 


to the Office of the Talian Queſtors,. who. were Impoſts the Republick bad laid on. er ported "Tt 
Sg) 333 Q 4 k 
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his was a new Mark of Diſtinction; but Marcius's Merit was ſuperior to his Em- 

@ loyment. He himſelf was the only Perſon, who complained of the Honours the 

beople did him. His Zeal for the ſtrict Obſervation of the Laws, had more Influ- 
= cc upon him, than the new Diſtinction which was given him; and he therefore 
atembled the Tribes, and made uſe of all his Eloquence, to reproach them with 
WY jolating the old Laws in his Behalf. Tour Fathers, ſaid he, wiſely ordained, that the 
WY C:nforſhip could never be twice enjoyed by the ſame Perſons. They foreſaw the ill Conſe- 
= ences of continuing the ſame Men in the Exerciſe of ſo very great a Power. To the 
WI Ccnfors belong the Choice of the Senators, the Regulation of the Manners of the People, 
an the Inſpection even of the Fudges of the Republick. Their Approbation paves the 
SE Way to Honours, and if they ſet Marks of I nfamy on any, they thereby exclude them from 
bse bigbeſt Dignities. What Miſchief may a wicked Man do in ſuch an Office, in ten 
Hare time, rf he is governed by bis Paſſions? Is not continuing Men therefore in ſuch a 
J ft, running the Hazard, of ſuffering Virtue to languiſh in Oblivion, and of impowering 


rains the Extravagancies of the Vicious, who are protected. Let this Change then, 
J wich the Laws have ſo prudently commanded, take Place in my Caſe. Give thoſe whom 
bre made wretched ſome Religf; and put it into another's Power to treat the Offenders 
clan I have ſpared, with Severity. But this Diſcourſe only did honour to Marcius, 
ad ſhewed him to be the more worthy of the Diſtinction the People had ſhewn 
m. He was continued in the Ceuſorſbip, in ſpight of himſelf, and from thence, he 
A nd bis Family ever after him, took the Surname of Cenſorinus. However, his Ha- 
BY gue had one laſting Effect for the future. A Law was made upon it, or rather 
e old Regulation was confirmed, which forbad any Perſon ever to exerciſe the Of- 
Y ice of C enſor twice. py 
XXVII. Is the mean time, Fabius and his Collegue were taſting the Sweets 
if Peace at Rome, when there ſuddenly ſprang up a War, even in the Bowels of the 
tepublick ; which I would not ſcruple to call a civil War, if the new Enemies of 
bie had been of free Condition. Volſinium was a great and ancient City of Hetruria, 
ad one of the Capitals of the twelve Lucumonies, which divided the Hetrurians into 
ut Number of Cantons. This City, as well as the reſt of Hetruria, was now un- 
rr he Dominion of the Romans, and enjoyed the Terms which they had granted 
"7 Treaties to the Hetrurian Nation. Volſinium ſtill preſerved her Laws, and an- 
ent Government: And the Tranquillity which the Volſinienſes enjoyed by their Al- 
ance with Rome, made them remiſs in their Behaviour; and the neglect of the 
laws cauſed their Ruin. They, no longer conſidering themſelves as an independent 
Rople, deſpiſed the publick Offices, and ſuffered their Freed-men to uſurp them. The 
izens of free Condition gave themſelves up wholly to their Pleaſures, and emanci- 
Red great Numbers of Slaves, who ſerved them in their Diverſions. By this means 
it Number of theſe diſſolute Men, who had neither Manners nor Education, and 
Ke but newly releaſed from their Chains, ſoon came to be as great as that of the 
cient Citigens: And then it was with them, as it uſually is with thoſe, who are 


the little Republick, but they became the Tyrants of it. They made it their 


ley were forced to comply with to fave their Lives. The Senate of Volſinium, which 
Is filled with theſe Scoundrels, not only inſulted the Husbands who demanded their 
Vives back, and the Fathers who demanded their Daughters ; but carried their Li- 
ftouſneſs ſo far, as to make a Law, that no Free-woman ſhould be reſtored to 
er Husband, till ſhe had ſubmitted to the Paſſion of a Freed-man. And to all theſe 
waalities, they added the Baniſhments and Proſcriptions of the moſt venerable Ci- 
3s, Till at length thoſe of the ancient Yolfnienſes, who had any Remains of Ho- 
wr left, fought Means to redreſs theſe Grievances ; and deſpairing of being able to 
Mt an end to them themſelves, they reſolved to ſend a Deputation to the Senate of 
me, and implore its Aſſiſtance. The Deputies ſer out privately, and when they 
me to Rome, made a great Secret of their Negotiation. They did not deliver their 
ton in publick, but in private. There was no Day appointed for their Appear- 
Kt as uſual ; nor did the Senate receive their Petition, in the Place where they ge- 


6 in 


ly met to give Audiences. The Conſcript Fathers aſſembled without any Noiſe 
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Year of 
ROME 


CCCOLXXXVIIL 


Q. Fasius 
Goos, L. 
AMILIUS 
VITULUS, 

Conſuls. 
Val. Max. 


B. 4. c. 1. 5. 3. 


e fo triumph with Impuniiy? A Change is at leaſt ſome Relief to the Ofpreſſed, and 


Plut. Life ef 


oriolanus. 


Florus B. 1. 
c. 21. and 
Auth. de Vir. 
Lluſt. 


ad out of the Duſt to great Dignities. They were no ſooner made conſiderable 


Mole Buſineſs to humble their old Maſters. They took away their Wives from 
lem by force, and contracted ſcandalous and unſuitable Marriages with them, which 
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Year of in a private Houſe, which ſerved inſtead of a Temple, where they did theſe Pe, e 

R O M E Juſtice. The Conſul Fabius was ordered to march towards Volſinium with oh. 3 

ceceLxxzvill Troops, in order to deliver thoſe unfortunate Allies from the jy omg they fufferes 

a agg by the Tyranny of their Slaves. But though this Decree was thought to ma been 

| Guness, L. paſſed very ſecretly, and the Romans hoped to have ſurprized the guilty Freed-n,, W- 
| 12 fore they had made any Preparations againſt it; the Event was otherwiſe. There 
Conſuls was a Samnite in the Houſe, where the Senate met, who had been hoſpitably received = 
there, was confined to his Bed by ſome Diſtemper, and was not ſeen; and he 

having heard the Debates of the Senators, and been a Witneſs to the Decree they 

paſſed, betrayed the Secrets of the Republick. The Deputies of Volſinium were! 

therefore much ſurprized to find themſelves cited before the Senate of the Freed-mer.! 

as ſoon as they were returned, and required to give an Account of their Stay, and 
Negotiation at Rome. And being convicted of having acted contrary to the Intereſtsi 

of their old Slaves, both they, and the moſt honourable Citizens in the City, were 

Zonares, B.8. by theſe Tyrants, condemned to die. In the mean time Fabius Gurges advanced to. 
LEY wards Volſinium, rather with Thoughts of puniſhing the Guilty, than any Expeaz.J 
tion of an Enemy, which was able to reſiſt him: And it is probable, that Ganges 

carried with him only an Handful of Voluntiers, raiſed in haſte, and not a Conſilar 

Army, which conſiſted of at leaſt two Legions. 80 that he was ſurprized to find the 
Freed-men upon their Guard, and in a Condition to make Head againſt him. They of 


— 


even ventured to face him in the Field, and give a Conſul Battel. The Succeſs in- ges 
deed was anſwerable to the Valour of the Romans ; and their General only paid dear 
for his obſtinate Purſuit of the Fugitives quite to the City. He entered into it with 
the Crowd of Enemies which he drove before him; but an unknown Perſon reached 1 
him with a Dart, and gave him a mortal Wound. Thus fell a great Man, who had J Hito 
been honoured with Conſulſbips, Triumphs, Embaſſies; and who, contrary to the *. 
Expectation of the Great Fabius his Father, did not degenerate from the noble Vir WY ide 
tues of his Anceſtors. But the Romans could have wiſhed, that he had had the lf a 
Conſolation of having received his Death, from an illuſtrious Hand. As ſoon as the __ 
Conſul was carried out of the Battel, the Freed-men made a Sally upon the Romani Soth 
but with what Succeſs we are not told. The, Hiſtorians only inform us, that one" leaſo 
Decius Mus, probably Lieutenant General in Fabius's Army, inveſted Volſinium, and * 2 
begun to beſſege it in Form; but that it was not taken, till after the Arrival of MBE Cem 
Fulvius Flaccus, one of the Conſuls for the next Year. He took upon him the Com . 
mand of the Roman Army, forced the Volſinienſes to ſurrender at Diſcretion, and put, * 
| the Freed. men, who had uſurped the Magiſtracies of the City, to death. The anci ll ; 1. 
| | ent Citizens, and the Slaves, who had not been concerned in the Revolt, were tranſ Obiztic 
planted to another Place, after he had razed their City: And this Conduct of Hlaccuſ oe * 
was fo agreable to the Republick, that ſhe granted him the Honours of a Triumph ; 
He entered Rome in State, on The Calends of February, in the Year ſucceeding this Aire 
which was the Year of his Conſulſbip. We have anticipated this latter part of the Slog 
Story, to avoid blending it with the great Events we are now going to relate ; a8 nlp 
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judging it an Affair of too little Importance, to deſerve to be related with the Pang » Dey 
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Roman Hiſtory. 


BOOK XXIII. 


= (1. HE Romans were a People wholly given to War. They boaſted of yer of 
E being deſcended from Mars himſelf, and either through Habit, or Pre- x O E 

J judice, were grown inſatiably fond of Battels and Victories. The Temple ccccurxxvii 

of 1 Janus, which their ſecond King had fo wiſely erected, to temper their Eager- IAI X. 


| :6 to run to their Arms on all Occaſions, had not been ſhur ſince his Time, and yrrouws, 


1 The ancient Mythologiſts have given us the 
= 1 Hitory of ſeveral Divinities, under the Name of 
© Jaws. According to the Author of the Book of 
de Origin of the Romans, this pretended God 

2 landed in 1:aly, made Conqueſts, and erected him- 
J lf a little Kingdom there. Afterwards, he receiv- 
ed baturn, and not only offered him Protection in his 

Dominions, but ſhared his Government with him. 

o that Janus came into Italy before Saturn. For this 
1 Reaſon, the former always had the Preference before 
the latter, in all the Sacrifices the Pagans offered them. 
fabius Pictor ſays, that the Hetruriaus learnt all their 
Ceremonies relating to divine Worſhip, from Fa- 
ms. He taught them to conſecrate the Pomoerium, 
(or the Line, which was drawn round Cities, both 
vithout and within the Walls) and to build Altars 

n honour to the Gods. He taught them to join 
BY Oblations of Corn, and Libations of Wine, with 
beir Victims. And in Gratitude to him, they thought 
i their Duty to invoke him before all other Gods, 
n all their religious Accs. 

Aurelius Victor relates the Birth of anus from 
kbulous Memoirs. Creuſa, the Daughter of Erech- 
thexs King of Atbent, captivated Apollo with her 
beauty ; and he had a Son by her, who was ſent 
t Delphi, to be educated in a manner ſuitable to 
tis Birth. Afterwards Creuſa was married to one 
Npbeus; who fearing leſt he ſhould have no Chil- 
ten, went to Delphi, to entreat the Favour of the 
God to his Wife, that ſhe might be fruitful. The 
Oracle anſwered, that he had nothing to do, but to 
aopt the firſt Child he met; which happened to be 


ans, Accordingly he was adopted, before he 


Was known to be Cre#ſa's Son; and when he came 
b Man's Eſtate, he went into Uraly, and there 
lunded a City, which from his Name was called 
aniculum. Some time after, Saturn being driven 
aut of Arcadia by Fupiter, took Refuge in Latium 
Where he found Janus very ready to aſſiſt him, an 
faithful Friend. Being united to each other by 
he Ties of a moſt tender Friendſhip, they jointly 
{orerned the People of the Country. And accord- 
lg to Draco, as quoted by Atheneus, Janus gave 
lis Name to a Mountain, and River, in Italy. He 
iſt invented, ſays that Author, the Uſe of Crowns, 
nd the Art of building Barks and Ships ; and from 
ence it is, ſays he, that many Cities in Greece, 
lh, and Sicily, ſlamped their Money. with the 
lme Symbols, and the double Head of Janus. 


According to Macrobius, this ancient K ing eſta- 
bliſhed a certain Ceremonial to be uſed in the Wor- 
ſhip of the Gods, and in Sacrifices. And as he 
was deemed the firſt Lawgiver, as to religious Mat- 
ters, he was himſelf worſhiped as a God, after his 
Death, and the People accuſtomed themſelves to 
pay their Homages firſt to him, in all religious 
Ceremonies. There was no Feſtival, or Sacrifice, 
which did not put them firſt in mind of him, whom 
they thought the Inſtitutor, or the Reſtorer, of them. 
And this popular Opinion gave Riſe to the Cuſtom, 
which was introduced among the Pagans, of be- 
ginning their Forms of Prayer, with invoking the 
God Fans. | | 

Some Authors, whom Macrobias mentions, un- 
derſtood that Apollo and Diana were meant 
Janus; and they have found out ſeveral Offices, 
which were equally aſcribed to all three. For inſtance, 
Apollo was called by the Greeks Otpaies and Aims, 
that is, the Superintendent of Gates, and Streets ; 
and agreably to this Idea of him, the Greeks erected 
Altars to him, near the Entrances into their Houſes. 
It is well known, that Diana was honoured, as 
the Protectreſs of Ways, and Avenues, under the 
Names of Trivia, and Jane. And the ſame Func- 
tions are expreſſed in the Word Janus, which an- 
ſwers to the Greek Word, Ovgziz; ; and are repre- 
ſented in his Statues, by putting a Key in one of 
his Hands, and a Rod in the other, to ſhew that he 
was the InſpeQor of Roads, and Gates. | 

Others think Jauus was the fame as the Sun; 
and obſerved, that they exactly agreed in all Parti- 
culars. The Sun, ſaid they, is under the Name of 
Janus, repreſented as the Keeper of the two Gates 
of Heaven, the Eaſt, and Weſt. Nor was it with- 
out Reaſon, that he was invoked in Sacrifices, ſince 
it is, by his means, that the Prayers of the People, 
and the Odours of the Victims, aſcend up to the 
Thrones of the celeſtial Gods. The Motion of 
the Sun in the Ecliptick, is the Meaſure of the 
Aſtronomical Vear, which contains a little more 
than 365 Days. And in ſeveral Statues of FTauus, 
his Fingers were ſo placed, as to expreſs the Num- 
ber 365, according to Macrobius; or according to 
Pliny, 355, which was the Number of Days in 
S Fel... i... | | 

Cicero, from an Opinion that Fauus ſignified the 
Heavens, gives this God the Name of Eanvus, ab 
eee eundo, 
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Year of the firſt Years of his Succeſſor's Reign. One War produced another; and Conqueſts 
RO M E were the only Teſt of the Merit of the Great Men in the Republick. Nay, it even 
CCCCLIXIVILE: ſeems to have been neceſſary for them to have been continually at War. Whenever 
L Mawi.tvs they had any ſhort Intervals of Tranquillity, a Plague, or ſome inteſtine Seditions or 
Vrrurus, Revolutions in the State, kept them in Motion and Exerciſe ; and it was therefore 
Conlul. neceſſary to find Employment Abroad for their martial Inclination, which was infuſed 


into 
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eando, becauſe the Heavens are always moving 
round upon their Axis, without auy Interruption. 
And the Phwnicians, who had the ſame Notions of 
this God, emblematically repreſented him, by a 
Snake, twiſted round in a circular Form, with his 
Tail in his Mouth. They thereby alluded to the 
Circle the Firmament deſcribes in its Courſe, and 
the conſtant Regularity of the Univerſe; which is 
ſupported, and, if I may ſo ſpeak, nouriſhed and 


kept alive, by this conſtant, and always equal Mo- 


tion. And upon this Suppoſition, the four Faces 
of Janus, ought to be underſtood to fignify, the 
four cardinal Points of the World, Eaſt, Welt, 
North, and South _ | 

In the old Vetſes, which the Sali ſung in ho- 
nour to Janus, he is called the God of Gods. And 
in this Senſe, ſome Authors, mentioned by Fear, 
thought him to be the common Father of Man- 
kind, and Author of all created Beings. Nor is 
Ovid far from this Opinion, when he imagines that 
Jauur was the Chaos, of that confuſed Matter, and 
ſhapeleſs Maſs of Elements, which God ſeparated 
and reduced to Order, to make the World out of 
them. The Poet repreſents the God as ſaying 
Faſt. B. 1. that he was buried, in that confuſed 
Heap of Subſtances, and did not aſſume the Form 
of a God, till after all the Parts of the World 
had been ranged in their natural Order: 


Tan ego, qui fueram globns, & fine imagine Moles 
In faciem redii, e membra Bes. | f 
Macrobiat gives us the N which Meſſala 
had made on Janus; and which begins thus. Qi 
cunct᷑a fingit, eademque regit, aqite terreque vim, 
ac naturam gravem, atque pronam, in profun- 
dam dilabentem, ignis atque anime levem, im- 
menſum in ſublime ; wes s copulavit, circumdato 
eelo; qne vit cali maxima, duas vis diſparet colli- 


| 2 i. e. The . Principle and Governor of Na- 
ar 


ere united the Earth and the Water, which 

their Weight naturally fink downwards, with the 

Fire and Spirit, whoſe Activity naturally carries 
= 


| 
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them np above terreſirial Things. He has ſhut up | ; 


hee contrary Beings within the vaſt Expanſe of the 
celeſtial Sphere ; and the Heavens, by a wonderful 
Power, keep theſe very different Qualities united. 


pon this Opinion was founded the Attribute of | f 


x, 
* 


Conſiuvius, with which the Romans honoured Janut. 
This Epithet derived from the Word Conſero, was 
properly applied to a Deity, whom they confounded 


with the Author of Nature. Upon the ſame Prin- . | 
ciple, they often raiſed him above other Gods, paid | 


their firſt Homages to him, and worſhiped him as 
the ſovereign Arbiter of Times, the four Seaſons, 


and the twelve Months of the Year. As ſuch, | F 


twelve Altars were erected to him in Rome; and 
the Temple, which Romulus built to his Honour, 
is ſaid to have had twelve Gates. Arnobiut, in his 
Review of the falſe Gods of the Heathen, under- 


takes to prove theſe Variations, againſt the Poly- 1 | 
theiſm of the Romans; and to ſhew the little A- 
greement there was between the ancient Mytholo- W 


gilts, as to the Origin and Properties of Faun. 
weipiamus ab Fano patre, quem quidam ex vobis 


undum, Annum ali 
nulli. L. 3. | | 

Janus ſhated with Juno the Inſpection of all the 
Calends, and particularly thoſe of January; and 
from this Office he was called Junonius. The 
Epithets of Quirinus, Patalcins, and Cluſivius, are 
ſo many Latin Terms, which expreſs the Cuſtom 
formerly received among the Romans, of ſhutting 
the Temple of 28 in time of Peace, and open 
ing it in time o $ | 
ſtom on a fabulous Story, which Superſtition, and 
the Credulity of the People. made to paſs for true. 
The Fact, as he relates it, is this. When the e 
bines came Sword in Hand, to demand their Daughr 


ters, whom the Romanus had carri 
Foot of Mount Viminalit, and to drive aWa) the 
Enemy from thence, who were trying their utme 
to make themſelves Maſters of it. But it was in 


vain for them to ſhut it, it opened of itſelf three 


ed away; the lat : 
ter made haſte to ſhut the Gate, which was at the | 


times. 


„ Solem etiam providere nun- 
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vito them at their very Birth. In Times of Peace, theſe reſtleſs Men, rent in pieces Year of 
© he Bowels of their own Country; and the Harangues of The Tribunes of the People, ROME 
© ,nimared them as much to war, as the Trumpet of the Conſuls. However, this c = 
pute muſt now, in all Probability; expire, or abate at leaſt, ſince the Republick was L. Maus 
become ſo conſiderable, as to be at Leiſure, to apply her ſelf wholly to the enriching 
ber Subjects by Commerce, or cultivating their Minds by Letters. The Romans had 


WW hitherto known ſcarce any other Art, but an Eloquence, acquired rather by an happy 

= Turn of Imagination, and a continual Habit of ſpeaking in publick, than by Reflec- 
bons, and Rules. Indeed, there often ſprung up Philoſophers among them, whoſe 
W | ;atural Probity ſurpaſſed the ſtudied Virtue of the Grecian Sages. An happy Edu- 


ines. So that the Romans choſe only to place 4 
J Guard there, and to diſpute the Entrance into it, 
A vith a great Body of Sabines, who attacked it. 
J During theſe Tranſactions, a Report was ſpread, 
t Rbmulus's Troops were defeated by Tatius, in 
i hattel fought on another ſide : and upon this the 
= IJ bnan Soldiers took the Alarm, and abandoned 
te Gate Janualis, fo called, in Memory of the 
netended Prodigy. Then the Sabines, in their Turn, 
adeavoured to break through this Gate, but they 
ve ſcarce got up to it, when a Torrent of boil- 
iz Water, which ran with Impetuoſity from the 
Temple of Fanut, drowned one part of the Aſ- 
filants, and ſtifled the other. And from that time, 
lys Varro, B. 4. de Ling. Lat. the Place, where 
eſe hot Waters burſt out with ſuch Violence, 
was called the Lautolæ. Lautolæ, a lavando, quod 
ad Fanum geminum, aquæ calide fuerint. In 
Conſequence of this Event, as incredible as it is, 
twas decreed, that the Temple of this God ſhould 
e leſt open in time of War only, as it were to 
we him a free Paſſage, whenever the City ſtood in 
ked of his Aſſiſtance. Such Stories as theſe plainly 
tw the extravagant Whimſies, and yet more 
1 the Blindneſs and Uncertainty, of Paga- 
. : 


Thoſe, who are willing to diſcover Myſteries in 

ll the Fictions of the fabulous Ages, believe, that 

old Janus was meant Noah. He was fo called, 

; WY & they, from the Hebrew Word Jajin, which ſig- 
es Wine, becauſe this Patriarch had firſt planted 
les. Jaunt's two Faces, according to them, 
ufied his having ſeen the old World before the 
cluge, and the new, which was peopled by thoſe 
" Perſons who eſcaped it. The Ship, of whom 
make him the Inventor, was the Figure of the 


Filing in the Flood. And laſtly, theſe ſay, he 
" made to preſide over the beginning, and end 
fall things, becauſe he had been the end of the 
dd World, and the beginning of the new. 

Ve have ſeveral Heads of Jauus preſerved on 
tent Monuments, ſome with two Faces, and 
me with four, after the Model of the Statue of 
ts God, which was found at Falerii, a City of 
ria, after it had been conquered by the Ko- 
wh Beſides, the Interpretation already given of 
wy two Faces, out of Macrobius, ſome think 
ey lignitied Janus, and his Collegue Saturn. O- 
bels, that they were a Symbol of the Union of 


atk, in which he and his F amily were ſaved from 


EW | ation, and a kind of natural Inſtin& to Uprightneſs, not corrupted by a Love of 
= | ?afure, ſupplied the want of Ethicks, and written Maxims. But the Roman Vir- 
we was then attended with an inexpreſſible kind of ſavage Moroſeneſs, and a certain 
= Inpoliteneſs, which diſtinguiſhed it from the Virtue of the Greeks and Afaticks. The 
W | inceſſant Uſe of Arms, and a Life ſpent in the Labours and Fatigues of Camps, and 
2 Campaigns, helped much to guard them againſt Vice; bur as little to poliſh their 
© 7 Manners, and inſpire them with ſuch a kind of Virtue, as is amiable, and engaging. 
© 1 The Love of their Country, was the Spring of all their Actions; and this fingle 
E ] Pafion, rouſed, or calmed all the reſt ; which will now appear in the War 2, they 
u laſt determined to enter into with the Carthaginians, | 


THE 


Romulus and Tatius, by the Interpoſition of this 
God, as Mediator. Thus the Romans thought Ja- 
uus preſided over Tfeaties of Peace, and Alliances. 
The four Heads, ſet Poll to Poll, are taken by 
ſome, for the Heads of the four moſt ancient Kings 
of Italy, anus, Saturn, Faunus, and Picus. But 
others, in the room of the two latter, put Romulus, 
and Numa Pompilias. 

In moſt of the Quarters of Rome, Temples were 
erected, eſther with two Fronts, in honour to Ja- 
uus Bifrons ; of with four, in honour to Jauus 
Quadrifrons. Such was the Temple, of which we 
here give the Plan, after Nardini. Theſe Edifices 
bore the Name of Janus, as appears by an Inſerip- 
tion, on one of Nero's Medals, which runs thus: 
Pace: P. R. TERRA MARIQUE JANUS CLAUSIT. 
Some of theſe Temples had twelve Gates, others 
two, others four, according to the different Myſte- 
ries to which they were deſigned to allude. 

Among the Offerings made to Janus, ſome an- 
cient Authors, and particularly Feſtus, mention a 
ſort of Cake, which he calls Janualis. Ovid charges 
this God with the ſame infamous Actions, with 
which the other fabulous Divinities are reproached. 
As innocent as one of the moſt celebrated Fathers 
of the Church makes him, he was not inſenſible to 
the Charms of the Nymph Crana. | 

Viderat hau Fanus, viſeque cupidine cdptus. 
This Declaration of Ovid is not very reconcilable 
with what St. Auſtin ſays in his Book, Of the City of 
God. De Fano non mihi facile quidguam occarrit, quod 
ad probram pertineat, & forte talis fuit, ut iunocentiut 
vixerit, & a facinoribus & flagitits remotins; Nor 
mult we forget, that the Appellation of Janus * 
dri vius, was alſo given to the God, who preſided 
over croſs-ways. And ſometimes this Term was 
uſed to ſignify an arched Building, in the Form of 
a Croſs, in which four Streets centered. It was a 
Place at Rome, where the Merchaiits expoſed their 
Merchandize to ſale, in ſhelter from the Weather. 
[Sir aac Newton makes the ou of the Latins 
to have been Oenotrus, the Son of Lycaon, the 
Founder of Lycoſura in Arcadia. And according 
to him, this Oexozras led the firſt Colony of Gree 


into Italy, in the Year before Chriſt 1028. Chrox. 


S £ | 
£ 2 be Hiſtorians are not entirely agreed, what 
Year the firſt Cartbaginian War began. Livy, 
Hiſt. B. 31. reckons 488 Years from the Founda- 
tion of 1 to the Conſulſpip of Appins Clan- 

6 R 
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Conſuls. 
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bius Cav- 


DEX, M. Fol- 


vius FLac- 
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Tur Republick had juſt promoted App. 3 Claudius, (who before his Office 
ROME took the Surname of Caudex) and M. Fulvius Flaccus, to the Conſulſhip 2 
Y whom muſt neceſſarily be ſent againſt the Freedmen of Volfinium, to put an end to an 4 
Arr. C.av- Affair, which could be of no long Duration; and this fell to Fulvius 5 
The next Buſineſs was, to know how to employ his Collegue Claudius, 


Expedition to ſend him. All the Nations in Traly, quite to the Banks of the Po, 
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Flaccus's Lot. 
and on what 


cvs, Conſuls. were ſubdued ; and the Gauls, which were ſpread from that River to the Alpes, were 3 A 


too low to raiſe the Envy, or exerciſe the Valour, of the Romans. 4 
nians were the only Objects of their Fears and Jealouſy.. Theſe were daily extend- MM 
ing their Dominions ; and their Conqueſts had brought them to be too near Neigh. WW 


bours to the Countries ſubject 


on tne 


to the Roman Republick. The Romans being Con- 
querors thernſelves, they envied the Carthaginians the rapid Progreſs of their Arms; W- 
and plairily foreſaw, that when Carthage had once gained her Point upon Sicih, the M&- 
w A not be long out of Italy, which was divided from it, only by a very narrow Ap 
Streight This was no chimerical Apprehenſion; and the more the Romans reflected Me 

KI low Beginnings of the Carthaginians, and the vaſt Progreſs they had made M& ! 


The C arthagi- 


the fore Reaſon they found to be alarmed at it. Carthage had been founded about 


65 Years 4, before the Foundation of Rome, by a Phenician Woman, whoſe true Name | 
was, according to ſome, Dido; according to others, Eliſſa. This Princeſs ſurpaſſed 


dius, who firſt led a Roman Army into S:c:ly, againſt 
the Carthaginians. In ſome Editions indeed we read 
CDLXXVIII inſtead of CDLXXXIX Years ; 
but it is a Miſtake of the Copyiſts or Printers. And 
Solinus agrees with Livy, when he places the be- 
ginning of the firſt Panick War, in the Year of 
Rome 489. And the Teſtimonies of theſe two Au- 
thors, when joined with that of the Faſii Capitolini, 
amount to a decifive Proof in favour of this Date. 
Gell:xs, in the end of his ſeyenteenth Book, adds 
a..Year more. Orofizs takes fix Years out of the 
eighty eight. And Dion. Hal. and Polybius differ 
ſome Years. The former ſays, he had carried on 
his Hiſtory to the 128 Olympiad, in which the firſt 
Carthaginian War began. The latter ſays, he be- 
gins his, with the firſt Voyage the Romans made 
into Sicily, in the 129 Olympiad, with which Ti- 
mæus had ended his Hiſtory. | 
3 The Faſti Capitolini have preſerved entire the 
Prenomina, Names, and Surnames, of theſe two 
Conſuls, and of thoſe who ſacceeded them, to 
the laſt War with Carthage. Which will be of 


great Uſe to us, in ſupplying the Omiffions, and 


above two hundred Years 


correcting the Texts, of the Hiſtorians. Oroſius 
does not diſtinguiſh the Coxſ#ls for this Year 489, 
by their Surnames ; and he gives Marcus Fuluius 
the Prenomen of Quintus, contrary to the Conſular 
Annals. | 
4 None can now be 2 that Dido lived 
ter Knueas. All agree, that 
B concerning the Flight of 
Dido, and the Arrival of the Trojans at Carthage, 
is a mere Fiction. Perhaps the Poet thought it 
neceſſary to overlook the Anachroniſm, if he was 
aware of it, that he might not rob his Poem, of 
the Embelliſhments which Dido gives it. Virgil 
had nothing more in view, in bringing Times ſo 
diſtant 1 but to magnify the Glory of Rome, 
and the Merit of his Hero. And this Licence was, 
in ſome Meaſure, neceſſary, in order to adorn his 
Poem. He makes the mutual Hatred, the two ri- 
val Nations bore to each other, to ariſe from 
hence. And that Book of the -/Exeid, wherein 
Dido bears the chiefeſt part, would not have been 
fo intereſting to Romans, if the ſame Adventures 
had been told, as happening at the Court of any 
other Queen, or in any other Country, than in Africa. 
Beſides, it is probable, that in Virgil's time, the 
Romans were not acquainted with the Chronol 
of the Kings of Tyre. At leaſt, moſt of them 
ſeem not to have known the Date of the Founda- 
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tion of Carthage, and conſequently of Dido's Flight 
and Reign. It is certain indeed, that none of the Criz:c4,, 
who were cotemporary with Virgil, or who lived 
after him til] Macrobiuss time, have reproached him 
with having been guilty of any Anachrouim. It was 
never diſcovered till ſince Feſephus, ou the Credit. 
the Tyrian Aunals, cleared up the Obſcurities and 
Confuſion of the Succeſſion of the Kings of Tyre 
Appian himſelf, after all his Enquiries concerning 7 
the building of Carthage, is either wholly ſilent, og 
at leaſt ſpeaks very ambiguouſly, of Dido's Arriva 
in Africa. But he ſpeaks with more Confidence oi 
the Origin of that City, which, he ſays, was fir; 
= by the Phœniciaus, fifty Years before th 
Trojan War. When he comes to Dido, he oni 
ſays, that ſhe built Byrſa ; and then relates the A 

tice that Queen uſed, to obtain a Settlement on th 

Coaſts of Africa, As for the Age in which e 

lived, this Point of Chronology ſeems to have been f |. 1 


a Myſtery to him. Neither does Varro, Dion. a I don th. 
or any of thoſe many Authors, who have ſearclec ion. 
into the Origin of Nations, give himſelf the Trou T This Hi 


ble to determine the exact time, when Carthage 4 J lenand, 


was founded. Twlly indeed has given us omg 5% © 
Footſteps of it, in a Fragment of his de Republica ie who! 
But if the Fragment be genuine, the Inference fu ... 0 
drawn from it, is at leaſt as uncertain, as its EH, Ling of 
preſſions are obſcure. Velleius Paterculus, is ti vs "5x9 
moſt clear of any in this Particular, when he pla Fiendſh1 
ces Dido's Flight into Africa, ſixty five Years be be © 1 
fore the Foundation of Rome, But his Wor d be at 7e 
plainly enough ſhew, what Uncertainty the "_ WY it of wh 
were in, as to the Age in which Dido lived. Af, y. ie 
anno, quinque d ſexaginta uam Ur bs Roman ; | Was, Agce 
conderetur, ab Eliſſa Tyria, quam quidem Dido 105 ich, if 
tumant, Carthago conditur. Fuſtir, the Abriggq wich f 
of Trogus Pompeins, reckons ſeventy two Lear ine 2 
from the Foundation of Cartbage, to the building n “ 


of Rome by Romulus. But be that as it will, Di - FI 
now no longer doubted, that there was a great T 
ſtance of Time, between the taking of Troy, 2! 
Dido's landing on the Coaſts of Africa. 4 
Chronologiſts, who carry the former of thei * 

vents fartheſt back, place it ſixty Years before o . 
Reign of Saal. And if from this Number We ta 
eight Years, which, according to Virgil's 2 3 
paſſed between the ſacking of that Capital of 1 | 
gia, and Aineas's Arrival at Carthage, this Vn 


reduce it to fifty two Years before Sant. be 0. 
which, if we add the forty Years of Saul's Rey! 6G a 2 
and the forty others of David's, this will bing ue ho 
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ill the Women of her Country, both in Beauty, and Courage; and her Father 5 Belus Year of 
had married her to Sichæus, whom ſome call Acerbas, and others Sicharbas. He, as 
| High-prieſt of Hercules, was the ſecond Man in the Kingdom, and was immenſely 
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ROME 


CCCCLXXXIX, 


© ich. Belus died, and left his Son Pygmalion, and his Daughter Dido, Heirs to his Arr. Crav- 
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de Sum to a hundred and thirty two Years. And 
won the Suppoſition of the Truth of this Calcu- 
ion, recourſe was had to Foſephas to confirm it. 
bis Hiſtorian brings in proof of it, a Paſſage of 
leander of Epheſus, (one of the Authors of the 
= ry Chronology) where this Writer runs over 
e whole Series of the Kings of Tyre, according 
I the Order of Time. He there ſpeaks of Hiram 
© Ling of Tyre, the Succeſſor of Abibalns ; which 
ins the ſame Hiram, who entered into ſo ſtrict a 
WJ friendſhip with Solomon, and ſupplied him with all 
e Cedar he wanted for the building of his Tem- 
e at Jeraſalem. Hiram had ten | Ha Shy the 
= it of which was Pygmaliou; and from the ſeventh 
ler of Pygmalion up to the Death of Hiram, 
, according to Meuander, 103 Yearss To 
ich, if we add the abovementioned 132 Years, 
wich paſſed between the taking of Troy, and the 
me /irgil makes Aneas land at Carthage, this 
ul bring up the Sum to 235 Years; which is the 
bachroniſm ſeveral charge the Poet with. We 
ed not mention Cedrenus, and ſome other Hi- 
ans, who bring Anueas and Dido under the 
be Roof. This Anachroniſm is allowable in a 
yt, but unpardonable in an Hiſtorian, who ought 
© adhere ſtrictly to Chronology. For farther Sa- 
WY ation in this particular, we refer the Reader to 
e Diſſertation, concerning the Foundation of 
4 age, in the fourth Book of the Anueid, and 
WI; 5: of this Hiſtory, — 124. of this Volume, 
e [Pido, according to Sir Jaac Newton, 
it Zyre, and failed into Africa, in the ſeventh Year 
er the Reign of her Brother Pygmalion King of 


” Kingdom of Tyre: and then Pygmalion took Umbrage at Acerbas. The People had 
ſettled Pygmalion on the Throne; but as the Rights of his Siſter were now conveyed 
do a wealthy Huſband, he was fearful of the Loſs of his Crown, which at beſt is but 
nn uncertain Poſſeſſion. This made him purſue the Meaſures his Ambition and Co- 
vetouſneſs dictated ; and he firſt killed Acerbas with his own Hands, and then went 
bo © ſeize his Treaſures, which his Brother-in-law, had had the Precaution to bury in 
he Ground. Dido was greatly afflicted at the Loſs of an Huſband ſhe tenderly loved, 
put diſſembled her Grief. As if ſhe could no longer bear Acerbass Houle, where 
© every thing put her in mind of her Huſband, ſhe deſired the King to allot her an 
E Apartment in his Palace. But this was only an Artifice to conceal her Flight. She 
bad already hired fome Veſſels which were in the Port, and had brought a good 
Number of the Jyrian Senators into her Meaſures. Under Pretence therefore of re- 
E | moving her Goods to her Brother's Palace, ſhe ſent them on board her Ships, and 
nith them her Huſband's Treaſures. Then ſhe ſet fail with her Followers, put in 


Colony, which ſhe intended to ſettle, on the firſt convenient Place to which Fate 
7 hould carry her. At length, ſhe landed on a Peninſula, on the Coaſt of Africa, 
E where Nature her ſelf had made a very convenient Port. But Diao was not the firſt Jin and 
Hyian who had founded a Colony on this Coaſt. A Swarm of Tyrians had ſettledd 
bere before her time, and built S Uzica, about fifty Miles from the Place where ſhe 
= landed. The Lyb:ans, the old Inhabitants of the Country, were then Maſters of it; 
and it being neceſſary that the Queen ſhould buy the Ground, on which ſhe intended 
v ſettle, of them; Fable tells us, that ſhe deceived the Barbarians, bought only 
zs much Ground as ſhe could cover with an Ox-hide, and then cut the Hide into ſo 
mall Thongs, that ſhe encompaſſed a conſiderable Space with them. And there 
e built a Citadel called Byrſa in the Phænician Language, which approaches very 
J war to the Hebrew, and which was always preſerved in the new Colony. After this, 
„ Queen drew great Numbers of People to 
%; infomuch, that the Citadel was too little to contain them. It therefore be- 


Tyre, which Sir Jaac makes to coincide with 
the fifth or ſixth Year of the Reign of Feho- 
ram King of 7adah. Chroz. p. 108. And ſhe found- 
ed, or renewed Carthage according to him, in the 
Year before Chriſt 883, twenty one Years after the 
Deſtruction of Troy, and 256 Years before the 
Foundation of Rome. Ibid. p. 32. For Sir Iſaac 
brings down the Founding of Kome, to the 48" 
Olympiad, or about the Year before Chriſt 627, 
(which is 125 Years lower than it is generally pla- 
ced) by ghd, Foc. ſeven Kings of Rome to have 
reigned but 119 Years; whereas, they are generally 
. m 4 have reigned 244 Years. 16:4. p. 38, 
128—130. | 
5. It 5 Virgil, who gives the Father of Pygma- 
lion, Dido, and Anna, the Name of Belus. Foſe- 
2 in his Enumeration of the Kings of Tyre, in 
is Firſt Book againſt Apion, calls him, upon the 
Credit of the ancient Monuments, Maligenus. Theo- 
philus of Antioch gives him the Name of Marten. 
And it is therefore natural enough to ſuppoſe, that 
Virgil, who knew nothing of the Phœnician Hi- 
ſtory, had recourſe to The Grecian Tables, in order 
to find out Diado's Father. He took the ſame Li- 
berty in this, as in bringing her and Azeas toge- 
ther. Unleſs we ſay of the Kings of Tyre, as 
well as of thoſe of Afyria, that the Hiſtorians 
give the ſame Princes different Names. | 
6 The City of Utica is now only a little Town 
called Biſerte, ten or twelve Leagues from Tunit. 
It was formerly one of the moſt conſiderable Cities 
in Africa. — it even became the Capital of 
Africa, after the Deſtruction of Carthage. 
came 


pivs Cav- 


DEX, M. Fur- 
viusFLaccue, 


Conſuls. 


olinus, and 


Fuſtin, B. 18. 


; o refreſh in the Iſland of Cyprus; and there embarked a conſiderable Number of 
joung Women, who were devoted to the Worſhip of Venus, to be a Recruit for the 
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Year of came neceſſary to add a City to the Fortreſs ; which accordingly Dido ſaw done ; 5 
RO ME her Life- time, and ſhe always remembring her old native Country, built there _ 
cccetlxxxix Temple in honour of Herrules Tyrius, and in Imitation of that at Tyre. The! . [2 1 
Er. Cuav- bitants of Utica were pleaſed to fee a Colony planted in their Neighbourhood, by their 
m 5 own Countrymen, encouraged the Queen, and affiſted her in her Undertaking, In y | 
vibe Fr accbs the mean time, ſhe made a Compoſition with the Lyb:ans, and engaged to pay them | 
Conſul. an annual Acknowledgment for the Ground they granted her. The Africans had 

Hopes that the new Colony, who underſtood the Art of 7 Navigation, and were fa. ] 
mous for their Trade, would enrich all the Coaſt. The Queen, who had alread ] 
named the Citadel, called the City Carthages, in the Punick Language, which, = 
ſignified The New. City; and the Greeks called it Carchedon, and the Roman. q 
Carthago. ' Be: £49 = 
DI DO was buſy in embelliſhing her City, and ſettling a good Polity in it, when F 
a Mauritanian King fell in Love with her, and interrupted her in the Purſuit of an 
Enterpriſe which was above her Sex. Hiarbas was the Name of the African King, 
and he threatened the riſing Colony with a cruel War, in caſe the Queen refuſed to 
accept of him for an Huſband. Ten of the wiſeſt Senators of Carthage were inti- 7 
midated by the Threatnings of the Barbarians, and uſed their Endeavours to per- 
ſuade Dido to preſerve her People, by a Compliance, which would free her Ciry 
from great Misfortunes. But as they knew her inviolable Affection for her fir 
Huſband, and her utter Averfion to a ſecond Marriage, they made uſe of a Strata- 
Tuſtin. gem, to gain her Conſent. A foreign King, ſaid they to her, demands, with Threat. 
. = —mings, à ſmall Number of your Tyrians, to go and teach his Subjects the polite Arts and 
Manners of the Phœnicians. But wwhich of your Subjects will ſacrifice the Happineſ; le 
enjoys in Carthage? And Dido, with all her good Senſe, not perceiving the Deſign of 1 
this Diſcourſe of the Senators, replied ; Alas! Can any Man refuſe to ſerve his Cum. 

try, which he ought to do at the Expence of his Life? Your Deciſion turns upon your ſelf, 
Great Queen / replied one of them, what hinders you from ſacrificing former Inclinati- WR 
ons to the Preſervation of the City, which you have founded? Dido was embaraſſed at 
this Reply; deſired three Months time to determine; and then reſolved to deſcend 
into the Infernal Regions to her former Huſband. But ſhe made it her whole Buſi- 
neſs to conceal her Deſign. She employed her ſelf wholly in offering Sacrifices, ro Wl 
appeaſe, as ſhe pretended, the Manes of her dear Acerbas ; and at laſt built a funeral WR 
Pile, on which ſhe ſacrificed her ſelf with her own Hands. Thus fell Dido, a gene- 
rous Victim to conjugal Fidelity; and as long as Carthage ſubſiſted, the Carthagmn!- 
ans worſhiped her as a Goddeſs, and paid the ſame Honours to the Foundreſs of their 
City, as the Romans afterwards paid to Romulus, the Founder of Rome. 3 


7 A Colony of Phenicians muſt have underſtood more perfect Knowledge of maritime Affairs, tha! Wl 
that Art. It is well known, that the Phwnicians any other Nation. Plizy indeed ſeems to ſay, 
excelled all other Nations in the Knowledge of B. 71. c. 56. that they were the firſt People who 8 
Sea-atfairs, and made themſelves famous by the Ex- traded by Sea. But that is not his meaning. He Wi 
tent of their Trade. Some Hiſtorians have even does indeed aſcribe the firſt Invention of Commerce 
made them the Inventors of the Art of Navigation, and Navigation. to the People he calls Poeni; but it 
of Trade, and of Aſtronomy, the Knowledge of is plain, that he by this People meant the Phenc!- 
which is neceſſary to Sailors; though this Honour ant, from whom the Carthaginians deſcended. We W 
is more juſtly due to the Egyptians. Faſtin ob- have a Proof of this, in Dionyſius the Geographer, i 
ſerves, B. 18. that it was Trade, which procured who acknowledges the People of Phwnicia to have | 
Dido a free Permiſſion to ſettle on the Coaſts of been the firſt Traders in the World. The Name 
Africa. She was favourably received, ſays he, by of Pœnus is often uſed by ancient Authors for that 
the People of the Country; all the neighbouring of Phoenix; and Tally uſes it in this Senſe, in his 
Cantons, brought the Proviſions their reſpe&ive 4 Book, de Finibus, where he calls the Phenicians 
Countries afforded, to the new Colony, and this > eat And in this Senſe we are to underſtand | 
Concourſe ſoon produced the great and famous the Uzergue Poenus of Horace, in the ſecond Ode 

. City of Cartharge. And as Commerce gave Birth of his ſecond Book. Whether he meant the Y. | 
to it, it likewiſe increaſed it to ſuch a Degree, as vians and Carthaginians; or not only the Inhabt- 
to make that City formidable to all the neighbour- tants of Carthage, but thoſe of Cadix too, whom 

ing Nations, in a very little time. Carthage indeed, Cicero calls Poeni, in his Oration for Balbus; it ls 
had the Advantage over Tyre, by its Situation. It certain, the Latins might very properly call the Peo- 
ſtood at almoſt an equal Diſtance from the Eaſtern ple of Cadix, Poeni, they having been a Phi 
and Weſtern Boundaries of the Mediterranean, and Colony. [See Dean Prideauæx's Account of the 
in a Country, which abundantly ſupplied it, with Tyrian Trade, particularly that part of it which - 
all ſorts of Corn neceſſary for its Support. And lated to the Eaſt-Indies, with the Riſe and Remo\? 
it is not therefore to be wondered at, that the Car- of it to other Nations, down to this very Time. 

thaginians ſhould, according to Polybius, acquire a Connex. B. 1. under the Year 740. 


45 Sam? 
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But he was in reality only the Shadow of a King, whoſe Power was limited at the 
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& II. AFTER the Death of Dido, the Carthaginians threw off the monarchical Go- Year of 
vernment. Doubtleſs, they could find no Body in their new Colony, who was ſo R O M E 
much ſuperior to the reſt in Birth and Merit, as to deſerve the diſtinguiſhing Ho- TIS 7 
nours of a Crown. They therefore changed their Government into a Republick, A. Crav- 
wherein the ſupreme Authority was divided between the Senate and the People. Not 2:95 Cav- 
that the Title of King was abſolutely aboliſhed in Carthage; this Title was beſtowed * 


Election, on the Citizen, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt by hi ities. Conſuls. 
by ion, o e Citigen, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf moſt by his good Qualities * 


Diſcretion of the People, and Senate. Hence it is, that the Romans often call theſe 


Heads of the Carthaginians only Pretors, or Dictators, in Alluſion to the Officers in 

their own Republick. Theſe Kings of Carthage preſided in the Senate, commanded 

the Troops in the Field, and were born Arbitrators of all Differences that ſhould 

ariſe between the Senate and People. On the other hand, the People had a Right of 
diſannulling the Decrees of the King and Senate, when they thought them prejudi- 

cial to the Publick. The Senate of Carthage was exceeding numerous, but the De- 
termination of all publick Affairs was lodged in the Hands of thirty of the Oldeſt 

Senators, who made a kind of ſupreme Council. One of theſe was Cenſor, and 

had the Care of inſpecting the Manners of the Citizens; ſo that in this Particular, as 

well as many others, the Carthaginian Republick reſembled that of Rome. But there 

were ſome Cuſtoms among the Carthaginans, ſtrangely barbarous and brutal. In 

Times of publick Calamities, and eſpecially in the time of a Plague, they offered Lg B. zo. 
vp human Sacrifices to 5 Belus; which were generally young Children, whoſe in B. 18 


8 Who this Belus was, to whom the Cartbagi- 
nian paid ſo barbarous a Worſhip, Authors are not 
zreed. Some take him for the Belus of Aſjria, 
whom moſt believe to have been the ſame with 
Nimrod. And he is the Perſon to whom Pliny 
aſcribes the Invention of Aſtronomy. This Belus 
is ſaid to have been the firſt Conqueror, and to have 
founded the Kingdom of Babylon. Dionyſius the 
Geographer ſays, that after his Death, Semiramis 
dedicated a Temple to him. In proceſs of time, 
the I yrians gave him the Title of The God of 
War; ſome Mythologiſts will have him to have 
been the ſame Perſon, whom the Greeks and Ro- 
nas worſhiped, under the Name of Mars; and 
Diodorus Siculus ſeems to authoriſe this Conjec- 
ture in his fifth Book. "Thoſe, ſays he, who en- 
deavour to reconcile Fable with Hiſtory, think, that 
the People of the moſt diſtant Ages, gave the Name 
of Mars, to him who invented offenſive and defen- 
ive Arms, and firſt taught Soldiers Diſcipline, and 
how to attack and defend themſelves in order of 
Battel. This Mars, of whom the Hiſtorian ſpeaks, 
pretty much reſembles Nimrod. We know the 
Holy Scriptures repreſent him as the firſt Warrior. 

or is Higynus far from this Opinion, when he 
lays, that the Latin Word Bellam, which ſignifies 
War, was taken from Belus. Suidas, and the Au- 
thor of The Chronicon of Alexandria, declare them- 
{lves of that Opinion. They ſay, That the firit 
Pillar the Aſſyrians erected, was conſecrated to 
Mars; That the People decreed him divine Ho- 
nours ; and That they always worſhiped him under 
the Name of Baal; a Name given by the Perſians 
to Mars the God of War. S7. Ferom, on The 230 
Chapter of Ezekiel, is of Opinion, that the Idol of 
Baal, or Bel, was intended to repreſent the ancient 
Belus of the Affyrians. Idolum Baal, five Bel, & 
ut apertins dicam, Beli Aſſyriorum 5 eſt conſe- 
Tata a Nino Beli filio, in honorem Patris. And 
thi holy Father, in his Explanation of The ſecond 
Chapter of Hoſea, ſays, That Belus was the ſame 
Perfon as Baal, whom the Sidonians, and Phoni- 
ans, and conſequently the Carthaginians, their Al- 
les, worſhiped as a God. Hunc BELUM , Sidonis 

Phenices appellant Bahal. But others have 
thought, that the Name and Attributes given to the 
Belus of the Aſſyrians, are very applicable to the 


Hercules. 


Throats 


Sun. Hel, ſay they, in the Language of the A H- 
rians, and Hal, in the Panick Language, has the 
ſame Signification as ee, The Sun, in the Greek; 
and from thence came the Names of Bel, and Ba- 
hal. And this Agreement between the Sun and 
Belus in Name, makes Pliny ſay, B. 37. c. 10. 
that a precious Stone, on which a Sun was engra- 
ven, was called Belus's Eye. Beli oculus albicans pu- 
pillam pingit nigram e medio, aureo fulgore lucentem. 
Hac propter ſuam ſpeciem Sacratiſſimo Aſſyriorum 
Deo dicatur. The Medes and Perſians paid the 
fame Worſhip to this Pagan Deity, whom they 
thought to be the ſame with the Sun, and to be the 
ſupreme Arbiter of Nature. Herod:az tells us, that 
the Emperor Hurelian conſecrated a Temple to 
the Sun, in which he placed the Statue of Be/. And 
if we credit the Conjecture of ſome Writers, the 
ſame Things that the Greeks and Romans aſcribed 
to Cœlus, Saturn, Fupiter, &c. the ſame the Eaſtern 
Nations reported of their God Belus, who was as 
it were the Origin and Forerunner of the fabulous 
Gods. Hence the different Names the Mytholo- 
gilts gave him. So that Belus was ſometimes cal- 
led Jupiter, and oftner Saturn, by the Phenictans. 
And the beſt Way to reconcile theſe different Opi- 
nions, is to ſay, that the Name of Belzs, or Bel, 
or Baal, was common to all the Gods of the Eaſt. 
And indeed, the Term Belus was a Title of Ho- 
nour, which the Orientals gave only to ſuperior 
Beings, and ſovereign Princes. There were there- 
fore ſeveral Belus's among the Aſſyrians, and Phe 
micians. Even the Indians had their Bel, who, ac- 
cording to Cicero, B. 3. de Natur. Deor. was their 
uintus in India HERCULES qui Belas 
dicitur. This is ſo true, that the Scriptures com- 
prehend all the Heathen Gods, under the Name of 
Baalim, in the plural. So that by this general Ex- 
preſſion, the People of Chaldea, and Phanicia, 
meant Jupiter, the Sun, the Maſter of Heaven, 
(that is, in the Phanician Language, Baalſamen) 
Saturn, &c. and it was to the laſt of theſe, that 
the Carthaginians ſacrificed human Victims, and 
ſometimes their own Children. The Pheniciumts, 
ſays Euſebius, in his Panegyrick on Conſtantine, 
annually ſacrifice thoſe of their Children, whom 
they love beſt, to Saturn. And Eunius tells us, 
that the ſame Barbarity was practiſed by the Car- 
thaginians. Poeni ſunt ſoliti ſuos ſagrificare fp *ellos. 

68 f They 
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They made it a cruel Law among them, ſays Ju- 
ſtin, B. 18. to offer human Sacrifice; and to kill 
whatever was moſt dear to them, at the Feet of the 
Altars, in times of publick Calamity. A Father, 
who was bound in Duty to engage the Gods to 
interpoſe in the Preſervation of his Son, led him to 
the Prieſt himſelf, and made ãt a Duty of Religion, 
to become unnatural and cruel to him. The Peo- 
ple, ſays Plutarch, ſaw the moſt flouriſhing part of 
their Youth, bleeding under the Sacrificer's Knife, 
without Pity or Concern. Diodoru Siculus ſays, 


B. 20. That the Carthaginians imputed the Defeat 


of their Army by Agathocles, to the Fraud, which 
they charged themſelves with having committed, in 
ſubſtituting other Children in the room of thoſe, 
which ought to have been ſacrificed to Saturn. 
And they perſuaded themſelves, ſays Ladtantizs, 
B. 1. c. 21. and Plutarch, in his Treatiſe Of Su- 
perſtition, That they could no otherwiſe appeaſe 
the Wrath of their God, than by ſacrificing to him 
two hundred Boys of the beſt born. And the lat- 
ter adds, that three hundred others voluntarily of- 


fered to die, to expiate the Crime, of which Car- 


my 
| 5 5 yp * fame Author, Aſterius 


| Chaldeans, was, according to Sir ſaac, Seſac Kin 


thage thought her ſelf guilty. This bloody Cere- 
mony was always performed, with Flutes, and other 
Inſtraments of Muſick playing, which drowned the 
Cries of the Children, whoſe Throats were cut- 
ting. The Mothers, who aſſiſted at this tragical 
TranſaQtion, gloried in appearing inſenſible, and 
ſtifling the moſt tender Yearnings of a Mother's 
Affection. If a Sigh eſcaped them, or a Tear 
dropped from their Eyes, this was thought an Im- 
piery, and was puniſhed by the Magiſtrates with a 
pecuniary Fine. The Emperor Tiberius uſed all 
poſſible Means to aboliſh this horrible Cuſtom. 
He gave Orders, that the Prieſts, who embrewed 
their Hands in the Blood of theſe unhappy Vic- 
tims, ſhould be hanged on the Trees of the Avenue 
to the Temple of Saturn. But nevertheleſs, all the 
Precautions of this Prince could not hinder theſe 
Madmen, from exerciſing this execrable Office, in 
ſecret at leaſt ; and they continued it till Tertulliau's 
time, as he himſelf ſays, in his Apology for the Chri- 
ſtian Religion. St. Auſtin tells us, in his Harmony 
of the four Evangeliſts, that the Carthaginians had 
ſo great a Revercnce for their God, that they durſt 
not repeat his Name, They anly called him, The 
Old Man and this Veneration was carried ſo far, 
that a Place in Carthage, called Saturn's Street, 
was moſt commonly called, The Old Man's Street. 
Senem potins quam Saturunm dicentes, tam timida 
ſuperſtitione, ut etiam pane vico ſuo nomen mutave- 
riut, Vicum Senis crebrius, quam Vicum Saturni 
appellautes. The Belus, who was the God of the 
Afſyrians, was, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, the 
Pul of the Scriptures, whom he makes to have 
founded the Affrian Empire, about the Year before 
Chriſt 790, that is, according to him, a hundred 
and fixty three Years before — of Rome. 
He contends, That this Prince founded or repaired 
Babylon; and That Nabonaſſar, who ſucceeded him 
in lon, in the Year before Chriſt 749, erected 
there the Temple of Jupiter Belus to his Father, 
Chron. p. 34, 35.—268.—280. But the Belus, who 
is ſaid by Diodorus to have led a Colony of Egyp- 
tians to Babylon, and inſtituted Prieſts there called 
of Egypt, who was ſlain in the Year before Chri 
956, and was afterwards deified and worſhiped un- 
der different Names, in different Countries. Bid. 
The Saturn of the Latins was, accord- 
ing of Crete, 
who was driven out of his Kingdom by his Son 
Minor, in the Year before Chriſt 1015, when Solo- 
mon's Temple was * 16. ] 


9 Carthage, ſays Virgil, Eueid 1. was the favou- 


P. 26, 27.] 
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Aſculapius, and Apollo 12. 
Tu 


rite City of the Goddeſs: Juno. She was 
ing to St. Auſtin, honoured there with a panienler 
orſhip, under the Name of Aſtarte. Funo ante : 
fine dubitatione ab illis | Poenis ] Aſtarte any 
And becauſe ſhe was the tutelary Goddeſs of thi 
City, therefore ſome ancient Authors have given 0 
the Epithet of Funonia. | Sir Iſaac Newton makes 
Juno to have been Danae, the Daughter of Erw. 
dice, the Daughter of Lacedemon the Founder of 
Sparta. Her Mother Eurydice erected a Temple 
and inſtituted ſacred Rites and Sacrifices to her 
under the Title of Juno Argiva, about the time 
the Temple of Solomon was built, that is, about the 
Year before Chriſt 1015. Chroz. 134, 138.] * 
Io Every Nation had its Hercules. The Her ene 
of the Tyrians, ſays Tally, paſſed for the Son oo WM 
Jupiter and Aſteria, the Siſter of Latona; and Fa-. 
ble gives him a Daughter called Carthago, whom 
Tally mentions, de Nat. Deor. B. 3. O. 


uartus Her. WW 
cules Jovis eſt, & Aſteriæ Latone ſororis, quem 
Tyris maxime colunt, cujus Carthaginem filiam fe. 
rant. We have already obſerved, p. 2. of this 
Vol. Note 4. that the Inventions of the Pagans Wi 
ſeem to have been exhauſted in Fictions, in order 
to multiply their Hercales's. To which we hal} 
here add, that the Car:haginians every Year fitted 
out a Ship very pompouſly, and fent her away 1oad- 
ed with Preſents for The Hercules of Tyre; as Ju- 
ſtin aſſures us. The Phœniciaus aſcribed the Ho- 
nour and Succeſs of their firſt Voyages into the 
Welt, to their Hercules. [The Hercules of the 
Egyptians, who ſet up the Pillars, called Hercules 
Pillars, near the Szrerghts of Gibraltar, was, according Wi 
to Sir Iſaac Newton, Seſac, or Seſoſtris King of 
Egypt, who reigned after his Father Ammon; and 
who, in his Father Ammon's Reign, invaded Africa 
and Spain, and ſet up Pillars in all his Conqueſts, 
particularly at the Mouth of the Mediterranean, 
about the Year before Chriſt 1008. Chronol. p. 17. 
The Hercules of the Greeks, was one of the 4rg- Wl 
nauts, who went on their Expedition, about the Wi 
Year before Chriſt 937: And this Hercules was dei- Wl 
fied, about the Year before Chriſt 927. Lid. p. 26, 
27. The Tyrian Hercules, to whom Carthage paid Wl 
Tenths, which ſhe ſent to Tyre every Year, was W 
the chief Leader of ſome Phwnicians, or Tyriav, Wil 
who, preſently after the Trojan War, which ended Wi 
about the Year before Chriſt 904, went beyond 7% WM 
Pillars of Hercules, and firſt | founded Carthage in 
Africa, and built Carteia in Spain, and Gades in the 
Iſland of that Name, without The S:reights. He 
was called Hercules from his Labours and Suc- Wi 
ceſs; the Carteia which he built was called Hera- Wi 
clea. He was alſo called Malcartus, from his 
having built this City of Carteia, which was at firlt BW 
called Malcarteia. After his Death a Temple was 
built to him in the Iſland Gades, and was adorned 
with the Sculptures of the Labours of Hercules, 
and of his Hydra, and of the Horſes, to whom he 
threw Diomedes King of the Biſtones in Thrace. 
Ibid. p. 111, 112, 113.) 

11 The Carthaginians were exceeding fond of 
the Worſhip of Aſculapius, upon the Credit of 
a Tradition among them, that this God was born 0 
a Woman of their Country. Strabo and Appias 
fay, that the Inhabitants of Carthage built a 1M 
ple to him, in the Citadel of Byrſa. Aſculapt 
was, according to Sir Iſaac Newton, one of tit 
Argonauts, who. went on their Expedition, about 
the Year before Chriſt 937. He was deified about 
the Year before Chriſt 927, that is, three hundred 
Years before the Founding of Rome. See Cow 


27. 
12 Moſt of the Divinities of Greece were rr 
ſhiped at Carthage, among the reſt the Goddets 


Uranid, 


$27 
= Tus D:&ators by Degrees extended the Frontiers of this State, which was at firſt Year of 
W confined to the City of Carthage alone; and how far they carried their Conqueſts x O M EE 
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n Africa, is uncertain. We only know, That they freed themſelves from paying CART 


I 8 the Lybians the annual Tribute they demanded of them for the Ground on which Arr. Crav- 
Cartbage ſtood: and we ſhall ſee elſewhere, that a part of the Coaſt round 13 the 5 24 1 
City, was brought into Subjection to it. But by 14 Sea, this Republick made a more viusFLaccus, 


q conſiderable Progreſs. And indeed, the Art to which the Carthaginians applied Conluls 


= themſelves moſt, was that of Navigation. They came originally from Tyre, which 
vas always famous for its Trade by Sea; and the Colony imitated her 15 Mother- 
City. The greateſt Men in Carthage were the greateſt Merchants. From whence it 
ame to paſs, that together with a Love of Trade, all the Vices of Traders were 


Urania, whom ſome take to be The Moon, others 
Venur, St. Auſtin ſpeaking of this City, pon 
Pſal. 98. calls it Regnum Veneris. Cybele was alſo 
worſhiped there; this holy Father, B. 7. Of the 
City of God, exclaims againſt the Effeminacy and 
1 of the Miniſters dedicated to her Wor- 
ſhip. They broke through all the Bounds of Modeſty, 
ſys he, paſſed through the very Streets of Carthage, 
with therr Hair oiled, their Faces whited, and an 
effeminate Gate; aud were not aſhamed even to ask 
Ams of them they met, to Support them in their Li- 
entiouſneſs. [Cybele was, lays Sir 1ſaac Newton, 
Luropa the Wite of Aſterius King of Crete, the 
laturu of The Latins, and the Mother of Minos 
King of Crete, the Cretan Jupiter, who expelled 
his Father Aſterius, and reigned in his room about 
the Year before Chriſt 1015. Europa was called 
Rhea and Magna Mater, and from the Places where 
he was worſhiped, Cybele, Berecynthia, Peſſinuntia, 
Dindymene, Mygdonia, and Idea Phrygia, p. 16, 
148, 152. She was worſhiped in the Form of a 
Woman ſitting in a Chariot, drawn by Lions, with 
Drum in her Hand, and a Corona turrita on her 
Head, like Aftarte and {/is, p. 151. The Myſteries 
f Rhea, were inſtituted in Phrygia, in the City 
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i 255 about the Year before Chriſt 1007. p. 17. 
0% e, the Wife of Jaſius a Samothracian, (whole 
ter had married Cadmus, one of thoſe who fled 
bon Ziaon and David, into Aſia Minor, Crete 


breeze, and Lybia) and her Daughter Corybus, and 
Virdanus her Husband, Fafins's Brother, went into 
Pbrygia, and carried thither the Myſteries of The Mo- 
ther of the Gods ; and Cybele called the Goddeſs after 
ter own Name, and Corybas called her Prieſts Co- 
antes, p. 157, 158.] Among the Gods of the 
larthaginiaus, they themſelves alſo reckoned, Auna 
berenna, the Siſter of Dido, and The Abaddires; of 
Mom St. Auſtin tells us nothing more, than that 
licir Prieſts were called Exraddires. Apollo had, 
Kcording to Appian, a magnificent Temple in Car- 
tage, the Roof of which was covered with Plates 

Gold, and a ſtately Statue, which the Romans 
ried to Rome, after the laſt Punick War. It was 
Paced over againſt The Great Circas. 

13 The Caribaginians not only ſubdued all this 
alt Coaſt, which reached to Syria on one ſide, and 
o Hercnles's Pillars on the other, for the Space of 
ithouſand French Leagues at the leaſt ; but alſo 


2 ve Law to all the maritime Countries, lying South 
the f The Streights of Gibraltar, where Hanno the 
out TH)aginian founded a great many Cities, and Co- 
zout mes, Not to mention the vaſt Iſland, which the 
dred Author of the Book Of Wonders (aſcribed to Ari- 
ron. ſale) and Diodoras Siculut, ſay, had been diſco- 


'ed and inhabited by the People of Carthage. By 
de Deſeription theſe two Authors give of it, there 
toom to conjecture, that it was America. Tho! 


ald introduced into the Republick ; ſuch as Unfaithfulneſs in Treaties, Cunning, and 
7 Deceir. As much as the Citizens of Rome neglected enriching their Families, and Cre again 
6 preferred the Intereſt of the Publick to their own; fo much did the Carthaginians Rullus. 

prefer their own Advantage, to the Glory and Proſperity of their Country. 
© indeed, if rightly underſtood, it was this which chiefly made them fink at laſt under 


And 


at the ſame time it is very difficult to conceive it 
poſſible for them then to croſs ſuch vaſt Seas, with- 
out the Uſe of the Compaſs. But Diodorus indeed 
ſays, that the Perſons to whom Carthage was in- 
debted for the Diſcovery of this Iſland, were thrown 
upon it by a Tempeſt, probably an Eaſt-Wind, 
which almoſt always blows in the Torrid Zone, 
and which carried the Carthaginian Ships to the 
MWeſt-Indies. And it is reported, that the Senate of 
Carthage made a Decree, forbidding any private Per- 
ſons to ſettle there, for fear the 7 charmed 
with the Pleaſantneſs and Fruitfulneſs of ſo fine a 
Country, ſhould deſert their native Country, to go 
and inherit a Place, of which Travellers told 10 
many wonderful Things. The Republick of Car- 
thage carefully concealed the Knowledge of this 
new Country from other Nations; and as is pre- 
tended, would not ſuffer the Tyriazs to go to it, 
but reſerved the Poſſeſſion of this Ifland to them- 
ſelves, as a Place of Retreat, in caſe of Need. It 
is pity we cannot recover the Relations, the two 


Carthaginian Captains, Hauno and Himilco, gave of 


their Voyages. Poſterity would have drawn great 
Light from thence, in relation to the vaſt Extent of 
the Conqueſts and Commerce of the Carthagini- 
ans. The former had written Memoirs of his 
Voyages in the Ocean, from Hercules's Pillars, 
along the weſtern Coaſts of Africa: The latter of 
his Cruiſings along the weſtern Coaſts of Europe. 
But their Writings are unfortunately loſt. For the 
Periplas, which now goes under the Name of the 
former, is deemed Suppoſititious, and thought to be 
the Work of a later Writer. 

14 The Carthaginians had ſhared the Empire of 
the Seas with the Tyriaus, till the firſt Carthaginian 
War. Carthage was at that time Miſtreſs of a part 
of Africa, and Spain; and of Sardinia, and the ad- 
joining Iſlands. Afterwards, ſhe extended her Do- 
minions ſo far, as to have three hundred Cities ſubs» 
je& to her, on the Continent of Africa. 

15 The Caribaginians had inherited a great Know- 
ledge of Trade, and a great Skill in the Art of 
making all ſorts of Carpenters and Joiners Work, 
from the Tyriavs. Every one knows, that Solomon 
had not * all the Cedar he wanted, but the moſt 
able Workmen too, for the building of his Temple 
at Jeruſalem, from Tyre. And the Cartbaginian 
Wainſcot was no leſs eſteemed at Rome. The 
Carthaginianus were alſo moſt remarkable for that 
Way of dreſſing of Leather, which is preſerved in 
Africa, to this Day: from whence we have that 
fine Morocco Leather which is ſo uſeful to us, on 
many Occaſions. And to theſe means of enrich- 
ing themſelves, the n added an excel- 
lent Oeconomy, and great Frugality, in their Way 


of Living. They fed ſo coarſely, that the Romans 
called them Pap-eaters, by Way of Deriſion. 
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ful there, the General loſt the greate 
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the Arms of a Republick, which was leſs powerful than their own. The Art of 
Navigation, and the Multitude of Merchant-ſhips, which always were in the Ports 

of Carthage, made her formidable to all the neighbouring Iſlands: and Sicily ſeems WM 
to have been the firſt Place, upon which the Carthaginians made a Deſcent, M.. 
leus 15, one of the Dictators, took ſome Cities there, conquered a part of that fn. WM 
Iſland ; and then made an Attempt _ Sardinia. > But he was not equally fucceg. Wt 


part of his Troops, and was baniſhed for ji; 
80 little Regard was ſhewn to theſe ſort of Kings in Carthage]! Mago, who fic. 
ceeded Maleus, taught the Carthaginzans military Exerciſe, ſettled a good Diſcipline 
among the Troops; but was as unfortunate as his Predeceſſor. He was worſted iz 
Sicily; and out of Shame for it, and for fear of being condemned by the Senate to 
ſuffer a painful Death, he killed himſelf. And then his Countrymen could only re. 
venge themſelves on his Body, which they did by affixing it to a Croſs. Mago 17 had 
two Sons, Aſdrubal and Hamilcar; who inherited their Father's Bravery, and were 
Heirs to his Dictatorſbip. Aſdrubal failed to Sardinia, fignalized himſelf by his Ex. 
ploits there; and was killed in Battel. He was A great Commander; had held the 
Di#atorſhip eleven Years ; received all military Honours; wg ton four Triumphs; Wi 
and Carthage ſincerely lamented his Death. And indeed, the Enemies of Carthage = 
ſeemed to revive, when Aſdrubal was gone. This great Man, juſt as he was ready 1 
to expire, of the mortal Wound he had received in the Engagement, tranſmitted the WM 

Command to his Brother, who did not long ſurvive him. He was killed in Sicih, Wl 


and left three Sons, Himilco, Hanno, and Giſco. Aſdrubal alſo had three Sons, Hau- th 


nibal, Aſdrubal, and Sappho ; who were all Di&ators in their Turns, and made Ca- 
thage a very flouriſhing State by their Conqueſts, on the Continent of 4frick. But 
the conſtant Succeſſion of ſo many Perſons in one Family to the greateſt Dignity, 
raiſed the Jealouſy of the Publick. Their Glory and their Services were made their 
Crimes. In order to moderate an Authority, which is generally ſuſpected in free 
Cities, the Carthaginians erected a Council of an hundred Judges, whoſe Buſineſs it WW 
ſhould be to inſpect the Behaviour of the Dictators, and judge of all Complaints MW 
that ſhould be brought againſt them, for Miſconduct. After this Precaution, which Wl 
was thought neceſſary, the Republick entruſted H:milco with the Command of the 
Troops, which his Father Hamilcar had commanded in $:c:ly ; and he greatly fig- 
nalized himſelf by his Valour and Conduct, both by Sea, and Land. He won Bat- Wl 
tels, and many Cities in Sicily ſurrendered to the Conqueror. But a Plague put a} 3 
Stop to his Victories, and raged fo violently, that it carried off almoſt all his Army. 
Upon this Himilco was no longer Maſter of himſelf ; he returned to Carthage ; ſhut il 
himſelf up in his Houſe; would not ſuffer ſo much as his own Children to como Wil 
into his Preſence, and ſtabbed himſelf. And this he might do, out of Grief, for MI 
having ſurvived his Soldiers; or fear of being condemned by the hundred Judges; or WM 
Deſpair, at ſeeing the Affairs of the Carthaginians in Sicily utterly ruined. How- WW 


16 This was the ſame Maleus who beſieged was enraged at it; nevertheleſs, he durſt not, out 4 
Carthage, in order to revenge himſelf on it, for of Reſpect to Religion, offer any Violence to tus 
having baniſhed him; and he took it by Aſſault. Son, on his Journey, After his return to Tyre, 


Rut being content with his Victory, he drew no Caribalo repaired to Malens's Tent, as he had pro- 
Advantage from it, more than the cruel Pleaſure of miſed : and this cruel Father, after reproaching thin 
ſceing thoſe who had declared againſt him, expire his Son, in the moſt bitter manner, had the In- 'M 
in Torment. Faſtin mentions one inhuman Act humanity to crucify him, in the prieſtly Habit, pare 
of this Carthagrzian Captain, which has made his which he had worn at Tyre. Soon after, Maleus for h 
Name odious. Whilſt he was attacking Car:hage, being accuſed for attempting to make himſelf A Man 
his own Son Carthalo was ordered by the Senate Tyrant over his Country, was juſtl puniſhed with kere 
to conduct to Tyre, the Ship, which, according to Death for his Treaſon, and the Murder of his Cre 
"Cuſtom, was to carry thither the Tenth of the Son. His 
Spoils, his Father had brought away from Sicily. 17 Mago, at the Requeſt of Icetas, the General this | 
e Carthaginians ſent ſuch an Offering as this to of the People of Leontini, went into Sict/ with an ae 1 
the Hercules of their Metropolis every Year ; as Army of ſixty thouſand Men, and a Fleet of & ; 
has been already obſerved. Carthalo, who was hundred and fifty Sail. The latter was beliegng Priſe, 
obliged to paſs through his Father's Camp, refuſed Syracuſe; but had a formidable Enemy to conn Hrac 
to ſee, or confer with him, under Pretence that he with, which was Timoleon of Corinth, who came En d; 
was indiſpenſably obliged by the Duties of the ſa- to the Relief of the Syracuſant. This great _ 
cred Office, with which he was entruſted, not to was not ſurprized at Mago's Arriyal. He condu ould 
ſtop: and therefore poſtponed the private Confer- ed himſelf with ſo much Prudence and Fam 
ence Maleus had deſired to have with him, till after that he forced the N eres General to ＋ 87 
his return from Tyre. Maleus thought this Refuſal aboard his Fleet, weigh Anchor, and fail back bps 5; 
of his Son was treating him with Contempt, and Africa. | _ . 
6 | 2 ; 
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ever, his Brother Hanno, being choſen Dictator, raiſed new Levies, and returned into Year of 
Sicily. And there the Jealouſy of a Competitor had like to have proved fatal OR O ME 
him. He went to declare War with Dzonyfus the Tyrant; but a Carthaginian, n 
named 18 Suniates, betrayed his Secrets. This Traitor kept a Correſpondence with Arr. CA 


Dionyſius, to whom he wrote in Greek, But his Letters were intercepted, and this ray a ro 
] „ M. PUL« 


occaſioned the Order the Carthaginians made, forbidding any one to learn the Grecvius Fr ac- 


Language. It is probable, that Hanno made ſome Conqueſts in Sicily. At leaſt heobs, Conſuls. 


8 ? thought himſelf powerful enough in his Republick to be able to uſurp a Tyranny 
EY over it. Wich this view, when he gave a great Entertainment to all the Senators of 


4 Carthage, at the Marriage of his Daughter, he ordered the Wine they were to drink 


ee. His Hatred to Hanno, made him ſerve Dio- Death. 


to be poiſoned. However, the Treaſon was diſcovered, and the Diſcovery of it diſ- 


1 ſembled. Nevertheleſs, the Traitor, who dreaded the Revenge of the Publick, took 
vp Arms againſt his Country, raiſed the Slaves, and joined the Lyb/ans. Being Maſter 


of a Fort, he ſuſtained a Siege in it; but it was taken by Storm, and he ſuffered the 


| Puniſhment he deſerved. The Bones of his Arms and Legs were broken, his Eyes 


put out, and he whipped to death. And to complete the Ignominy, his Body was 
fixed up to a Croſs: and the Hatred of the Publick reached even to his Children, 
and his Relations. Thus ended a Race, whoſe Valour had raiſed, and whoſe Ambi- 
tion had deſtroyed, them. 

In the mean time, Alexander the Great drew near Carthage. He was already 
Maſter of Egypt, and had given his Name to the City of Alexandria. Carthage had 
therefore Reaſon to fear, that the Conqueror of Aja would enter farther into Africa, 
and think the Coaſt of Lyb:a worth ſubduing. And in order to divert the Storm, 
the Carthaginians had recourſe to Artifice, which was their uſual Refuge, and in 
this Caſe, their only Remedy. They ſuborned one of their Citigens, whoſe Name 
was Hamilcar, (for the ſame Names often return in the Hiſtory of Carthage, and 
create Confuſion in it) who took the Surname of Rhodon, was an expert, inſinuating, 
brave Man, and went over to Alexander, as a Deſerter from his native City. This 
Man, by the Means of Parmenzo, procured Acceſs to the Prince, and became his 
Confident, only the more effectually to abuſe his Friendſhip. He, by Letters, writ- 
ten on Boards covered with Wax, gave his Countrymen, whatever Intelligence was 
neceſſary for their Safety; and by his Addreſs, found Means to turn the Arms of 
Alexander againſt other Countries, and keep them from his own. Theſe were ſuch 
&rvices as his Country could never enough acknowledge; but the Carthaginians were 
as ungrateful as ſuſpicious. Hamilcar had too great Abilities not to be ſuſpected by 
them. He' returned into his own Country, after the Deceaſe of Alexander, and all 
the Reward he received from his Countrymen, was Death. A remarkable Inſtance 
of Ingratitude, Diſtruſt, and Cruelty ! As long as Alexander lived, the Carthaginians 
dd not abandon their Deſign upon Sicily. They kept their Footing there, in the 
Reign of Agathocles, One of their Dictators, who was alſo named Hamilcar, firſt 
ame to the Aſſiſtance of this King, who was driven out of his Dominions ; and he 
made Agathocles ſwear upon the Altars, that he would do the Carthagimans as much 
*rvice in extending their Dominions in Szc:ly, as they ſhould do him, in bringing 
him back to 8 racuſe, from whence he had been baniſhed. Agathocles promiſed every 
ling, and did nothing. As ſoon as he was reinſtated in his own Country, he did not 
hare the Carthaginians his Benefactors. Hamilcar was therefore blamed at Carthage 
br his Conduct. It was imputed to him as a Crime, that he had aſſiſted a perfidious 
Man. The Senate had already paſſed Sentence of Death upon him, but kept it very 
kcret; and as ſoon as Hamilcar knew it, he ſtabbed himſelf with his own Sword. 
His Son Giſco was placed at the Head of the Troops, in the room of his Father; and 
bis brave Dictator fought ſeveral Battels with Agatbocles, and always defeated him. 
At length he laid Siege to Syracuſe itſelf ; and then Agathocles went upon an Enter- 
Miſe, which ſeems to have been purely the Effect of Deſpair. He marched out of 
yr acuſe, though it was beſieged; left Proviſions for the Garriſon which was to de- 
end it; took with. him only a ſmall Number of Soldiers; gave all the Slaves he 


ould find Liberty, and Arms; and embarking in ſome Ships, he had made ready in 


18 This Carthaginian was a very powerful Man, zy/ins the Tyrant, to the Prejudice of his Country. 
ys Jaſtin, and 4 Man of great Diſtinction at Car- 2 his Treaſon was diſcovered and puniſhed with 
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ME ing to ravage the Coaſts of Italy; 
ſubject to the Cart 9114s, were then, p 


The ROMAN 
of the Port; ſet fail, without diſcoverin 


which were 
than great Towns ſituated in the m 
Agathocles therefore took 
Slaughter. Nay, 
Captains joined him, wich a Deſign 
to get rid of him, by 
this Reinforcement, 

Bomilcar was ready to deliver up th 
and crucified. Nevertheleſs, 


of the Blood of their Governors. . 


Cartbage to ſurrender; for Uzica, the ſecond City of the Carthaginians, 


ted to him. But notwithſtanding 


the Carthaginians, 
Advantage. So that Agathocles might 


ing overcome by thoſe very 
after the Loſs of one Batt 
returned to SYracuſe ; left 
they being reduced to deſpair, by 


Carthaginians. 


THzx Carthage made her Advantage of the F light of 
She recovered her Aff, 


King of Syracuſe to reſtore 


dry of his Troops. 
obliged the 
poſſeſſed. Nor was this all. 


patched away Ships and Troops to complete the Conqueſt of 


that Pyrrbus, invited b 
But the ſame Levity 40 


had driven the Carthaginians to the extreme Parts of Sicily; andhis Departure reco- 


vered them from their Dejection. 
with King Hierv 


19 The Hiſtory 
terwoven with the 
it neceſſary to give it the Reader in this Place. 


meaner. is Mother was a Slave, with 
Hierocles, or Hieroc tus, as Fuſtin calls him, 


In ve. 


Mercy of 
Child is ſa 


Omen, and that the God 

to mount a Throne. Then 

Father, pleaſed with this Anſwer, 

educated him i 

When he came to Man's E 
[ by his 
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thought him worthy of the 
nerals uſed 2 give to brave 
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but he landed on the Coaſts 
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he beat the Carthaginians, within 


him back into Sicily. Upon his Arrival, all the 
the Foreigners, 
ral, who was grown famous for his Conqueſts in 
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g his Deſign. It was thought, that he was po. 


plundered them, and filled the 
to Carthage itſelf. Opbella, one 
to conquer Africa: but Agathocles fo 


ſtoo neute 


followed the Standards 


5 ily: 


lour, the latter 


diction. 
ture, upon the Credit of thoſe 
them, only to celebrate their Hero. After the King 
of Epirus's Departure, Hiero 
with Artemidorus, by the ary 
to the Inclination of the Inhabitants of the City. 3 
But he made himſelf ſo 
by his great Affability, and the Mildneſ of his 
vernment, : 
lection. During his Pretorſhip, he was ſupported 4 
by all the Intereſt of Leptinus, a Man of great Au- Wl 
thority in Syracaſe, and in order to ſtrengthen this 1 
Friendſhip, he had married his Daughter. He be- £ 
an his Government with diſmiſſing the foreign 
roops he had Reaſon to ſuſpect, and keeping only 
Natives in his Pay ; and after he had vanquiſhed WR 
the Mamerzini, he was choſen King of Syracuſe by 
common Conſent. Then all the $;:il;ax; gave him Bl 
the Title of their Captain-General againſt the Car- 85 
thagiuiaus, who had lon been aſpiring at the Con- 7 
queſt of the whole Iſland; and in this Quality, he W 
continued the War with the Mamertini, who called 
in the Romans to their Aſſiſtance, and thereby gave 7 


— 3, 
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military Rewards Ge- Riſe to the firſt Panic War. The other Actions 4 


of Hiero, and all the different Circumſtances of bis : 
ife, will be mentioned in the Sequel of our Hi- 
ſtory: and we ſhall conclude this — of = : 

3 „ 8 
with Faſtin's Picture of this Prince. thee 2 


Africa ; and he Cleared 9% of 
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= Thus the Cartbaginians {till maintained their Power in Sicily, and even increaſed it. Year of 


They had likewiſe begun to make ſome Conqueſts in Spain. The Inhabitants of RO M E 
bo Gades, who were originally Tyrians, had called them in, to their Aſſiſtance q and r 
when once the Cartbaginians had a Footing in Spain, this was enough to induce Arr. CLav- 
hem to try to make Conqueſts there. They ſoon brought the Coaſts of the Medi- 2:95 Cav- 


EY -rraan into Subjection; and Sardinia 21 


= dome, ſays this Hiſtorian, and was a Man of a 
EY ſt Conſtitution, and prodigious Strength. His 
ability in Converſation, his Equity in the Manage- 
vert of Affairs, and his Moderation in the Govern- 
nent of his People were ſuch, that he ſeemed to 
EY out nothing regal, but a Crown. Fuſtin's Words 
tre; Pulchritudo ei ＋ inſignis, vires — 

j bomine admirabiles fuere. In alloquiis Blandus, 
in negotiis juſtus, in imperio moderatus, prorſus, ut 
bil regium deeſſe, præter regnum, videretur. 


20 Near the Mouth of the Bætis, or Guadal. 


7 nivir, twenty five Miles from Hercules's Pillars, 
or The Streights of Gibraltar, ſtood the ancient City 
of Gades, in an Iſland of the ſame Name, formerly 
bout ſeven hundred geometrical Paces from the 

J Continent, according to Srtrabo. It now has a 
communication with the Continent by a Bridge. 
The Tyrians, who came from the Red Sea, advan- 
ed as far as this Iſland, which the Ancients thought 
the end of the World: and there they founded a 
Cozy and City, which they called Erythrea; but 
the Carthaginiaus called it Cadir. In capite Bæticæ, 
ſins Holiuus, c. 23. ubi extremus eſi noti orbis ter- 

5 nue, Inſula a Continent: ſeptuageutis 3 ſe- 
OY pratur, quam Tyrii a Rabro prefecti mari Erythream, 
oni lingua ſua Gadir, id eft, Sepem, nominarunt. The 
JY :ncient Geographers thought the Name of Gades 
ved very well with a neighbouring Ifland, which 

Strab9 calls Erythia, and of which there are now 
10 Footſteps remaining. We find the Ifland of 
Gades deſcribed by the Ancients, under the different 
Names of Cotinueſſa (which was its firſt Name) 
Jarteſſus, The Iſland of Juno, and Apbrodiſius, or 
the Iſland conſecrated to Venus. Strabo tells us, it 
was at leaſt a hundred Stadia, that is, 12500 geo- 
metrical Paces, long; and three thouſand Paces 
road, in the wideſt part, and a thouſand in the 
nrroweſt. The Inhabitants of the Iſland and City 
of G-des, were particularly devoted to the Wor- 
ip of Hercules Tyrins ; either becauſe this Hero, 
was held in great Veneration by the People of 
Tyre, from whom thoſe of Gades deſcended; or 
tcauſe he had, according to the fabulous Traditi- 
ons of thoſe Times, finiſhed his Labours, and Con- 
queſts, in this part of Hain. The Temple the In- 
tabitants of this Iſland erected to this God, was fa- 
vous for its Magnificence, and the Concourſe of 
oeople to it, to pay their Vows, and make their 
YH Offerings there. Some think it was built upon the 
| WY Point of the INand, five Miles from the City. 
dur alſo had a Temple here, as well as at Car- 
tige, and Tyre. The Capital of this Ifland was 
fterwards called Julia Auguſta Gaditana; and it 
became one of the richeſt Roman Colonies, It is 
tow called Cadix. See Pliny B. 4. c. 22; Stephen 
Biſantium, and Strabo B. 3. 

21 Diodorus Siculus, Procopius, Lycophron, and 
Dionyſius the Geographer, give the Iſland of Corſica 
the different Names of Curſea, Cerneatis, Corfes, 
and $idizs, The Greeks called it Cyrzos, becauſe 
Cyrzus the Son of Hercules, founded a Colony 
there, if we may believe Servizs, and Iſidorus, on 
this Head. Corſica, ſays Pliny the Naturaliſt, B. 3. 
c. 26, lies in the Sea of Liguria, and is called Cyr- 
ms by the Greeks. In Liguſtico mart «ft Corſica, 
ſuam Greci Cyrnon appellavere. Euſtathius derives 
the Name of Corſica from a Woman, whom he 
calls Corſa; who, according to him, was a Herds- 

2 


| DEX, M. Fur- 
and Corſica obeyed theſe Conquerors; but vis. accus, 


we Conſuls. 


Woman, whoſe Bull firſt ſwam over into this 
Iſland, which was till that time unknown to the 


Ligures. Corſa, adds he, ſeized a Bark, and pur- 


ſued the Bealt to the Place where he ſtopped. But 
Euſtathius ought to have conſidered, when he vent- 
ed this Fable, that Corſica is ſixty thouſand geome- 
trical Paces, that is, twenty Leagues from the 1:a- 
lian Shore; and that it is very improbable, a Bull 
ſhould be able to ſwim ſo far. The ancient Geo- 
graphers give us different Accounts of the Length 
and Breadth of Corfica. Strabo reckons it to 
be a hundred and fixty Miles long; Prolomy a 
hundred and thirty; Capella a hundred and ſixty ; 
Pliny but ſixty; and Cluver a hundred and 
twenty. Nor are they better agreed as to the 
Breadth of it. Szrabo and Prolomy make it ſeventy 
Miles broad; Pliny and Capella fifty; and Oroſius 
no more than twenty five. But it is now reckon- 
ed to be exactly 106000 geometrical Paces long; 
54000 broad, and 300000 in Circumference. The 
Ancients looked on it as an ungrateful and barbarous 
Country, on account of the Barrenneſs of this Iſland, 
and the Barbarity and ſavage Tempers of the In- 
habitants. This is Sezeca's Account of it; Conſol. 
ad Helvian, Saxum nudum, abruptam, Jejunum, 
immanſuetum, horridum, intemperans. Neverthe· 
leſs, Corſica abounded with Wax and Honey, which 
received a bitter Taſte from the Yew-trees, which 
grow here in great Plenty. Which made Virgil 
lay, Eclog. 8. 
Sic tua Cyrnavs fugiant examina Taxos. 

Ovid aſcribes this Bitterneſs to the Hemlock, which 
poiſoned the Iſland. Its Wine was thought excel- 
lent: and its Foreſts produced Trees of an extra- 
ordinary height. It had ſome Paſtures, wherein 
good Horſes were bred; but the Dogs of Corſica 
eſpecially, were very much eſteemed. Atbenæus 
and Euſtathius tell us, that the Inhabitants generally 
lived to a pretty advanced Age. It is ſaid to have 
been firſt poſſeſſed by the Ligares. Then the Phoces 
planted a Colony there, about the 56'* Olympiad, 
and in the Reign of Cyrus, according to Herodotus, 
and Diodorus Siculus. But they were driven out of 
it by the Tyrrheniaus. Afterwards jt was conquer- 
ed by the Carthaginians, who kept it till the firſt 
Panic War; and then they gave it up to the Ro- 


mans, Who made a Settlement there. Nevertheleſs, 


the Mountaineers, jealous of their Liberty, refuſed 
to ſubmit to them for a great while. They can-. 
toned themſelves in their Mountains, and put the 
Romans under the Neceflity of going and torcing 
their Trenches. And then theſe untractable Men 
preferred a voluntary Death to the Shame of ſub- 
mitting to the Conqueror's Will. Thoſe who 
could not eſcape the Enemy by flight, were re- 
duced to Slavery. And they were more remarkable 
than other Slaves, for a natural Stupidity, which is 
often mentioned to the Reproach of the Corſicans. 

Sardinia, which lies South of Cor/ica, had ſe- 
veral different Names. The Greeks called it Sar- 
don, and from thence the Inhabirants were called 
Sardonii. According to the Mythologiſts, one Har- 
dus, whom they make to be the Son of Hercules, 
landed in this Iſland, at the Head of a Compan 
of Lybians, planted Colonies there, together wit 
another Adventurer named Noraæ, the Son of Mer- 
cury, incorporated thoſe Colonies with the old Inha- 
bitants of the Iſland, and gave his Name —_ 

Whole 
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Year of we know not the exact time, when they made themſelves Maſters of them. This 
R O M E was much the State of the Republick of Carthage, when ſhe gave the Romans Um- 
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S brage. As theſe two Powers drew near each other by their Conqueſts, they became 
Arr. Cx Au- Rivals notwithſtanding the Treaties which had united them. How different wh: 3 4 
D1Vs Cav: the Manners of theſe two Nations, which were now ready to contend for Superio- an 
i 8 rity ! The Romans profeſſed ſtrict Probity ; the Carthaginians looked on PerfidiouC. tir 
Conſuls. neſs as a Trifle. The former acted wholly by Rules of Honour; the latter had no 7 
Guide but their Intereſt. The one kept their Words; the other thought Fidelity a 4 
Weakneſs. The Romans had more Ruſticity in their Behaviour, but were more up- lie 
right. The Carthaginians affected an Afiatick Politeneſs, but it was only firſt to de. 4 
ceive, and then ruin, thoſe who lay any Streſs upon it. The Senate and People of +; 
Rome encouraged their Generals, by honourable Rewards. The Senate and People f 7 
of Carthage made uſe of no Motive to keep their D:#ators to their Duty, but the MA 4; 
fear of Torture and Death. Both the Romans and Carthaginians loved Liberty; but 0 . 
the Carthaginians were ready to ſell it to the firſt Tyrant, who would purchaſe it; in 
the Romans thought no Price could be an equivalent for it. The Carthaginian Re- te 
publick was moſt formidable by Sea; the Roman was invincible by Land. The lat- br. 
ter uſed their Cavalry to Advantage; the former armed Elephants, and artfully trained Ci 


them up for Wars. Every thing was to be feared from the Bravery of the Romans; every I the 
thing to be ſuſpected from the Cunning and Artifices of the Carthaginians. The 0 
two Nations ſcarce agreed in any thing, but an equal Ambition; which Rome was! beit 


forced to diſcover firſt, upon this Occaſion. 


whole Country. Sardinia is not unlike the Mark 
of a Man's Foot, or the Sole of a Shoe; and to this 
the Greek Terms Sanaliotis and Ichunſa allude: 
which are Names given this Iſland by many Au- 
thors, particularly by Silius, B. 12. 


— — Terras | 
Emnormes cohibet nuda ſub imagine plantæ, 
Inde Ichnuſa prius Eraiis memorata Colonis. 


The ancient Geographers are divided in Opinion about 
the Length of Sardinia; but it is now agreed, that it 
is 170000 geometrical Paces, or about ſixty Leagues 
long in the longeſt part, from South to North, that 
is, from Capo T avolaro, to Capo della Teſta. It is 
90000 geometrical Paces, or about thirty Leagues 
broad, in the wideſt Place from Eaſt to Wet, that 
is, from Capo Comino, to Capo della Caccia. And ac- 
cording to the moſt exact Computation, it is 570000 
geometrical Paces, that is, about two hundred and 
fi fty Leagues in Circumference, at the rate of three 
Miles per League; ſo that it is very near as large as 
Sicily. There is not at moſt above ten or twelve 
Leagues Difference between them. Herodotus, B. 1. 
ſays, that Sardinia is bigger than Sicily. Its Fruit- 
fulneſs in all ſorts of Grain, made it one of the 
chief Places, to which the Romans had recourſe in 
Times of Scarcity. Siciliam & Sardiniam benig- 
nifſinas Urbis Romane wutrices, ſays Valer. Max. 
B. 7. c. 6. The Ancients boaſt much of the Ex- 
cellency of its Wines and Paſtures. But they all 
agree, that its Air was very unwholſome, eſpecially 
in the Summer; and almoſt always ſpeak of it, as 
a peſtilential Place. This is the Account Mela 
gives us of it, B. 7. c. 2. e Cœli meliuris, 


atque ut fæcunda, ita pwne peſtilaus. Cicero gives 
us in one Sentence, both the Character of Tigellius 
the Sardinian, and the common Opinion of the 
Climate. Id ego in Lucrit pono, non ferre hominem 
peſtilentiorem patria ſua, B. 7. Ep. 22. This Pre- 
judice was ſo generally received at Rome, that the 
Romans, who went thither, thought they went to 
certain Death. And therefore this was generally 
the Place to which the Emperors baniſhed Crimi- 
nals, and thoſe whom they wanted to get rid of. 
Among the Properties the Nazaraliſts give Sardinia, 
one thing they think remarkable is, that there were 
never any Wolves or Serpents there, and that its 


— 


2 


100 

; | Pose 
Soil never produced any venomous Herb, except a : 

little Plant, very like Snallage, according to Pay. WK him 

fſanias in Phocicts, or Balm, according to 1144s, ef 
B. 14. c. 6. The Quality of this Herb, which the WM ind 


Ancients call Sardonia, was as ſingular as it was W 
pernicious. Thoſe who accidentally had eaten of 
It, were ſeized with a mortal Diſeaſe, - which pro- M 
duced a Contraction of the Nerves ; and drew open 

their Mouths in ſuch a manner, that they ſeemed Wl 
to be Laughing. Hence the Expreflion Riſus Sa- 
donicus, to ſignify an ill-natured, or forced Laugh, Wi 


Pliny and Solinus are of this Opinion. But others The 
ſay, that the Sardoniaus, a People of Africa, wo WR "op 
bordered upon the Republick of Carthage, gave WA 
Riſe to this Latin Proverb. It was cuſtomary a- nab 
mong them, ſay they, to cut the Throats of their ande t 
Fathers and Mothers, who were ſeventy Vears old, þ 
and ſacrifice them to Saturn, laughing. Solinus mn 
mentions a Spider found in Sardinia, which he calls Ti 
Solifuga, becauſe it avoided the Sun. He favs, its Prop 
Bite was venomous, and often mortal. It was ge- hich 
nerally found in Silver Mines, of which there were {ll 

ſome here, as well as Sulphur, and Allom Mines. pany | 
The Inhabitants feed moſtly on the Fleſh of an od F 
Horn-beaſt, a little leſs than a Stag, but altogether 8 - £ 
as ſwift. There is great Plenty of them in the pe 
Mountains; and their Skins are applied to ſeveral te 
Uſes. The Ponds in the Iſland afford fine Fiſh; veret 
and the Sea-ſhore produces red Coral. S»linus and apt t 
Iſidorus commend the hot and mineral Waters of - ills 
Sardinia, Theſe were Preſervatives againſt the Diſ- an 
eaſes produced by the ill Qualities of the Air; but lern 
the Inhabitants wanted freſh Water, for common Defen 
Uſe: and were forced to make uſe of Rain-water, * 
which they caught and kept in Pits for that Pu- 5 
poſe. But what theſe two laſt Authors ſay of a 

certain Water here, that it had the 22 of dif- 2 T 
covering Robberies, by ſtriking the Robbers blind, fine, is 
who rubbed their Eyes with it, deſerves no manner We hay; 
of Credit. Szidas talks much more probably, when ding 
he commends the purple Colour that was made in be Suec 
Sardinia. This Iſland is divided from that of Cor- ul City 
fica, only by a narrow Streight of about Go thou- WM North © 
ſand geometrical Paces over; ſo that at a Diltance, Pinion 
they both ſeem to be but one Iſland. This Am ion 
of the Sea is called Taphros by the Greeks, becauſe 7460 2 
it is as it were a Ditch between the two Iſlands. le Nece 
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& III. We have already. obſeryed, that in Pyrrbus's time, there were three different Year of 
Nations, which contended for the Government of \S:c:ly ; tlie Syrubuſans, the old In- R ON E 
babitants of the Country, the Mamertini, originally Iralians arid the Carthuginians; T 
and theſe three Nations were yet at War. Each endeavoured to take Cities, ſome- Arr. Cr Au- 
times by Surpriſe, and ſometimes by Force. Whilſt the City of Rhegium was in the 5 3 
Hands of the eighth Legion, which Rome had now reduced and puniſhed; the Ma- vrus Pi Acevsz 
nertini had conſiderably enlarged their Dominions, by the Help of their Italian Al- Sonſuls - 
les. But when theſe Succours failed them, Hiero King of Syraciſe on one fide, and . 
the Carthaginians on the other, fell upon the Dominions of the Mamertini, ſeized 
their Towns, and ſcarce left them any but their Capital, which was Meſſama. Nor 
was this all. The Head of the Mamertini, named Cres, had lately been vanquiſhed 
BY by Hero - and being in the Battel covered with Wounds and Blood, and carried 
= Priſoner to the Camp of the Syracuſans; he there ſaw the Horſe his Son had rode 
In the Battel. Upon this fight, Cios took it for granted that his dear Son was among 
the Dead, and reſolving to live no longer, he, in a great Rage, looſened the Liga- 
wres of his Wounds, let the Blood run, and expired. By his Death, he left the 
City of Meſana without a Governor, and without Remedy; and in this Extremity, 
the Mamertini deliberated about ſurrendring up — to Hiero, with whoſe mild 
Government, and ſtrict Honour, they were wel 


acquainted: They faid, it was 
better to bear the & I Yoke, than the Cearthaginian. They therefore prepared 
to ſurrender up their City to the Conquerors; and Hiero was advancing to take 
Poſſeſſion of it, when a Hannibal, the Cartbaginian General at that time, prevented 
em, by a Deceit. The cunning African kept ſome Troops concealed on the Iſland 
ef Lipari, came to meet Hiero, as it were to congratulate him on his Victory, 
ind amuſed him, whilſt he filed off his Forces towards 'Meſſana. Upon this, the 
Mamertinz ſeeing their City ſupported with a new Reinforcement, were divided into 
feral Opinions. Some were for accepting the Protection Carthage offered them; 
chers for ſurrendring to the Syracuſans ; and the greateſt part were for calling in the _.. | 
Rmans, to the Aſſiſtance of a City, whoſe Inhabitants were originally ITtalians, and 1 
ame from Campania. This Deſign of having recourſe to Rome, was nothing new. Polybius B. 1. 
The Mamertini, before they hazarded the laſt Battel with Hiero, had ſent to deſire 1 as, 
lhe Roman Senate and People, to furniſh them with a Reinforcement of Troops, to the 
mable them to maintain their Poſſeſſions againſt the Invaſions of their Neighbours ; 
ad the People, at the Inſtigation of the Conſuls, had already conſented to grant 
nem their Requeſt. The Senate indeed were not come to any Determination about 
. Theſe grave Magiſtrates had more Regard to Honour and Equity, than the 
Frople. After all, ſaid they, the Sicilians are only endeavouring to recover a City, 
which te Mamertini took from them by Treachery. Does it become us to protect a Com- 
zany of” Villains, who, under the Pretence of an Alliance, firſt maſſacred the Inhabitants, 
ad then ſeized their City, contrary to the Law of Nations? We have very ju 1 
le perfidious Legion, which ſeized Rhegium, by the lite Violence; and ſhall we then 


" _ ance in ſome, the very ſame Actions, for which we have chaſtized others ? Such 
h; here the Sentiments of the Roman Senate, whilſt the Mamertini had no Enemies ex- 
5 pt the Syracuſans. But the News which was Pray to Rome, that the Cartha- 
ic WY £275 were entered into Meſana, and offered to defend it, made the Conſcript Fa- 
but tiers ſpeak quite another Language. They perceived that Carthage undertook the 
0 beſence of this important City, only with a View to ſeize it for her ſelf. What, ſaid : 


ey, ſhall hinder the Carthaginians from treating the Mamertini with the Same Per fi 


ff 4 
5 2 The Iſland of Lipari, formerly called Meli. this Iſland in Peace. The Soil of Lipari is full of 
ind, (is, is the largeſt of the Alan Iſlands, of which Nitre, Bitumen, and Sulphur, and from hence pro- 
aner e have ſpoken already. Liparus, who was ac- ceed thoſe ſubterraneous Fires, which ſometimes 
Then 0rding to ſome, the Predeceſſor, according to others, burit out with great Violence, and do reat Miſ⸗ 
de in ie dueceſſor of Aulus, gave his Name to the Iſland chief in the neighbouring Places. The Springs of 
Cor ug City of Lipari. It lies in the Tyrrhenian Sea, hot and mineral Waters, which riſe in-ſeveral Parts 
hou- Worth of Sicily. The Ancients have not the ſame of this Iſland, were thought infallible Cures for 


Pon of its Soil, as Cicero had. He ſays, in his ſeveral ſorts of Diſeaſes. Ariſtotie, in his Treatiſe 
ion againſt Verres, that it was dry and barren, Of Prodigies, ſays, that there was formerly a Se- 
ab and Diodorus Siculus ſay, it produced all pulchre in Lipari, near which there was heard 
e Neceſſaries of Life, eſpecially Corn, and excel- a humming Noiſe, ſomewhat like a confuſed Sound 
Fruits: and that there were a great many Al- of Drums and Symbols, with loud Laughs, and 
an Mines here, from which the Romans raiſed a clapping of Hands. 5 
iderable Revenue, when they came to enjoy oy 01 in e 
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Year. of diouſueſi, that the latter did the ancient Inhabitants? Befides, if Meſſana becomes Cartha- 
ROME ginian, we. ſhall then be very near Neighbours to this powerful Republic; and have 1 
IVR Barrier between us, but a: Streight, which their Ships will enable them to croſi, as reag;; 
Arr. Grau. as if there was a Bridge over it. This ſelfiſn Conſideration, made moſt of the Bong 
jv. 3 4 tors forget the Regard they had hitherto ſhewn for rigid 1 8 They came into 
rwsFLaccvs, the People's Meaſures, and agreed to ſend the Conſul Appius Claudius, to attem pt the 
Conſuls. Deliverance of Meſſana.; And indeed, if the City had continued in the Power of the 
Carthaginians, the Mamertini could not have avoided joining with their Defender 
and aſſiſting them firſt in conquering the reſt of Sicihy, and then in making a Deſcent WM 

upon 1taly. Beſides, there had long been a Coldneſs between the two Republick, MW 

The Romans complained of the Carthaginians, for having come with a Fleet to re. 

lieve Tarentum, after the Departure of Pyrrhus. On the other hand, the Carthagi. 

| nians reproached the Romans, with having received Proviſions and Men from Her. 
| their Enemy, during the Siege of Rhegium : So that the Minds and Affections of thee 
. Nations, were equally alienated from each other. 5 13 
In the mean time, the Conſul Appius Claudius continued at Rome; and ſent one of 
his Lægionary Tribunes, who was alſo named Claudius, to Rhegium, in his ſtead, He 
was a Man of a good Head and fearleſs Bravery, His firſt Care was to get toge- - 


— 


ther all the Veſſels he could find, on the Coaſt, in order to paſs over into Sicih. Ne- 
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vertheleſs, he did not think it proper immediately to hazard the few 23 Triremes he l 
had, and expoſe them to the Inſults of the Carthaginian Fleet, which infeſted the b 
Streights. And therefore he ſet out for Meſana, without any Attendants, in order WAY 
to obſerve what paſſed in the City, treat with the Mamertini, and then return again In 
with Speed, as ſoon as he had diſcovered their Diſpoſitions. Being full of this Pro- ® 
ject, he paſſed through the Enemy's Fleet in a Fiſher-boat, and came to Meſova. th 
4uther of the He found the City poſſeſſed by the Cartbaginians, who, with the Conſent of ſome of MAY * 
2 of = the Inhabitants, and contrary to the Inclinations of others, ſer up to be the Defen- "7 
Zane . g. ders of it. Then the Tribune Claudius convened the Mamertini, in the Place, where MAY 
c. 8. they uſually met; and the Carthaginians came to the Aſſembly, with the Citizens of 
| Meſſana. At firſt Claudius laboured in vain to be heard, the Clamours of the Car- 2: 


thaginians drowned his Voice. But after he had pauſed a while, and obtained a Mo- 
ment's Silence, he ſaid; Mamertini, I come hither as a Deputy from the Romans, to offer 
you the Aſiſtance you have defired. The Senate and People concur in granting it, and have 
nothing more in view, than to defend Meſſana from the Oppreſſion with which ſhe 5 
threatened. We give you our Words, that wwe will withdraw our Forces, as ſoon as your 


 fays of 


23 The Greek and Roman Fleets conſiſted of 
two ſorts of Ships. One ſort almoſt always failed ; 
the other was generally rowed. The former were 
ealled Ships of Burden, Naves Ozerarie, and were 
applied to the ſame Uſes as our Tranſport-ſhips. 
The latter, which for their Length may be compared 
to our modern Gallies, ſupplied the Place of Men 
of War, and the Strength of the Sea-Armaments 
of the Ancients conſiſted in them. They received 
different Names, according to their Sizes and Ca- 


pacity, which were both judged of by the Number 


of the Banks of Rowers in the Galley. Thus a 
Ship of War was called an Uniremis, Biremis, Tri- 
remis, Quadriremis, or Quiqueremis, according as 
it contained, one, two, three, four, or five Benches 
of Rowers. But generally ſpeaking, the Triremes 
in the ancient Fleets, were more in Number than 
all the reſt of the Ships befides. And. for this Rea- 
ſon, the ancient Hiſtorians ſometimes call all the 
Gallies in a Fleet Triremes, without determining 
how large they were. In this Senſe, what Zonarat 
e Peace concluded between the Roman: 
and Philip is to be underſtood. He obſerves, that 
one of the Conditions of the Treaty was, that the 
King ſhould deliver up to the Republick, all his 
Elephants, and Triremes, except five. Among theſe 
was comprehended the chief Gallies the King 

which Zonaras tells us had fixteen Benches 
of Rowers. Beſides, though ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
Terms Triremes, Quadriremes, Quinqueremes, &c. 
generally ſignified thoſe ſorts of long Boats, which 

1 


contained three, four, or five Benches of Rowers 
on each fide, yet theſe Names were ſometimes given 8 
to little light Barks, which were rowed only by 
three, four, and five Oars. Diodorus Siculus, and 
Polybias, call a Sloop, or Brigantine of this ſort, 
Plutarch, in his 
Life of Theſeus, ſpeaks of a Triremis, which could 
carry but five Men; and conſequently could not 
be one of thoſe Boats, which had three Benches or 
And the fame Author, in his Lie 98m 
Panlas Amilins, gives the ſame Name to a little 
Boat with three Oars. The great Difficulty is, to 
know in what manner the Ancients built their Gal 
lies, and how they ranged their Benches of Rower 
along the Sides of them. There are various Op 
nions about it: and in this Variety every one is fond 
of his own Hypotheſis. But after all, this mah ba 
ſaid to be one of thoſe Points of Antiquity, which, - 
after many Diſcuſſions, is yet a Secret; and Wa 
ſhall not formally. treat of this Subject, on 11 5 
ſeveral learned Criticks, in our Days, have exerc! = : 
their Judgments, till we come to the end of MY 
twenty eighth Book of this Hiſtory. It is ſufßcieng 
to obſerve at preſent, that there were three ſorts 0 
The Tbalamioi, WY 
fate on the loweſt Bench; The Zygioi, who fate f 


Zan Te ey, 2 xai INeyr neuron. 


Rowers. 


Rowers in every Galley. 


the middle Ranks; and ;The Tbranitai, who 1 
uppermoſt. r to Sir 1ſaac Neun - 
Corinthians began the firſt of any Men 10 b, 
Ships with three Orders of Oars, called you 
about the Vear before Chriſt 697. Cbronol. p. 3 Gs 
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ci and Eflates are in Safety. Theſe few Words made an Impreſſion on their Year of 

Minds; nevertheleſs, their Fear of the Carthaginians, whom they had already intro- & O M EE 
uced into their City, made them give the Tribune Claudius fach an Anſwer, as would 7 
have diſcouraged him, had he been leſs intrepid. It is à great Pleaſure to Meſſana, Arr. Crav- 
= plied the Mamertini, to be able to ſpare the Romans the Trouble of aſſiſting her. o Cov 
ſep : a: ; 8 DEx, M. Fur- 
Carthage is beforehand with them, and her Protection is ſufficient for us: So that you viusFlaccus, 

= ny withdraw, if you have no other Propoſal to make. Every free City has a Right to Conſuls. 

& "l in whom ſhe pleaſes to her Defence. A free City] replied Claudius briſkly, Are you 

len in Poſſeſſion of your Liberty? What do I. ſee here, but foreign Arms? Does not Car- 

= thage make you already begin to feel the Weight 15 that eternal Slavery with which ſhe 

treatens you? Anſwer me, if you dare. Upon theſe Words, the Mamertini held their 

pvpeeace for fear of the Carthaginians, and the Carthaginians were ſtruck dumb, with 

e Force of Truth: and the able Roman took Advantage of this general Silence. 

Vn Carthaginians, faid he, are dumb, out of a Conſciouſneſs of your Injuſtice ; and you 

Mlamertini, as ſecretly conſenting to what I ſay. If the one did not fee themſelves un- 

EI naked, would they be aſhamed to fpeak * Or would the. others, if they durſt ſpeak their 

Lbentiments freely, reject my Offers? Would you diſſemble, Mamertini, if your Mouths 

I were not flopped? I make no doubt, but you would have me underſtand your Silence, as a Con- 

EY ſt to my Propoſal. Upon theſe Words, a Murmur aroſe among the Mamertini, and 

the Tribune Claudius took it for granted, that he underſtood their Meaning : So that 

he left Meſana, without further Delay, and returned to Rhegium. The Roman Se- 

nate, upon his Report, judged that the Mamertini were diſpoſed to receive Succours 

from Rome, and ordered the ſame Tribune to ſet fail, and ſteer with the Roman Fleet 

to Meſſana. But how weak was this Fleet, in Compariſon of the naval Armament 

the Carthaginians had brought into the Streights! How ignorant 24 were the Romans 

it that time of Sea-affairs! Nevertheleſs, the Tribune Claudius had the Boldneſs to 

weigh Anchor, and dare all Danger. The Romans were by no means an equal Match 


for 
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24 According to Polybias B. 1. the Romans were 
utter Strangers to naval Affairs, and knew nothing 
of the Art of building Ships, before the firſt Punic 
War. He ſays, that S:cily was the firſt Ground 
they landed on, out of Italy; and that they were 
then ſo utterly unprovided with Ships, and all things 
neceſſary for Navigation, that in order to be able 
to relieve the Mamertini, they had recourſe to the 
Inhabitants of Tarentum, Locris, and Naples, for 
Shipping. Till at length, adds he, a Cartbaginian 
Galley, which was taken by the Romans, ſerved 
them for a Model, and they built by it a Fleet of 
a hundred Qzinqueremes, and twenty Triremes : 
and Polybius confeſſes, that he thought the Equip- 
ment of this Fleet a kind of Prodigy, which he 
could not enough admire; and which alone, made 
him reſolve to write the Hiſtory of the firſt Panic 
War. Indeed, the Ships of the Roman Fleet, which 
oppoſed the Carthaginians, were not very regularly 
built; all the Roman Hiſtorians acknowledge it. 
Nay, they tell us, that in the War between the Re- 
publick and Antiochus, the Romans knew very little 
of the Art of building and working Gallies. 

Nevertheleſs Polybius ſays too much, when he 
affirms, that the Romanus had had no Ships at Sea, 
before the firſt Panic War. It is indeed no very 
ealy Matter to reconcile him with himſelf, as to 
this Subject, when, B. 3. he ſpeaks of the Trea- 
ties concluded between the Republicks of Rome and 
Carthage. In the firſt of theſe, which was con- 
cluded almoſt immediately after the Expulſion of 
the Tarquint, the Romans engaged for themſelves, 
and their Allies, that they would not ſail beyond 
the Cape which covered Carthage to the North, and 
was called The Fair Promontory ; unleſs a Tempelt, 
or purſuing Enemy, obliged them to paſs thoſe 
Bounds, - There are particular Clauſes in this firſt 

reaty, relating to their Trade in Africa, Sardinia, 
and a part of Sicily, which was then ſubject to the 
Carthaginians. The rincipal Articles of the Treaty 
relate to the naval Forces of the two Nations. 


This appears from Polybi4s's own Interpretation of 
the Terms of the Treaty. He ſhews, that Carthage 
had no other view in denying the Roman Gallies 
Entrance into her Ports, but to guard againſt Ho- 
ſtilities from without, and againſt the Enterpriſes 
Rome might undertake, to the Prejudice of the Car- 
thaginian State. In the ſecond Treaty, concluded 
between the two Republicks, in the Year of Rome 
405, when Marcus Popiliut, and Marcus Valerius 
were Conſuls, the Romans were permitted to bring 
their Ships, and to trade beyond The Fair Promon- 
tory, to the Coaſts of Utica, and Carthage, and 
even to Tyre. On the other hand, the Romans en- 

aged not to offer any Injury to the Countries ſub- 
ject to Carthage, where they thould be obliged to 

ut in, for freſh Water and Proviſions. Theſe 

recautions, on the ſide of the Carthaginians, ma- 
nifeſtly ſuppoſe, that the Romans had Ships for 
Cruiſing and Commerce at that time. The War 
which Pyrrhus carried on in Italy, laid the Founda- 
tion of a third Treaty : by which it appears, that 
the Romans, wholly intent on extending their Con- 
queſts in Italy, laid aſide all care of naval Affairs. 
Indeed, the Carthaginians obliged themſelves to fur- 
niſh the Roman Republick with as many Ships as 
ſhe ſhould want, either for naval Expeditions, or 


for Voyages. And beſides theſe Arguments, which 


are drawn from Polybius himſelf, againſt his own 
Aſſertion, the Hiſtorians tell us, that after the Con- 


ſul Maænius had ruined the Port of Antium, he 


made himſelf Maſter of the Fleet there, which 
conſiſted of twenty two Gallies : and they add, that 
the Conqueror carried a part of this Fleet to Komae, 
where it was laid up in the Place appointed for 
building Ships. It is therefore paſt doubt, that the 
Republick did not then entirely negle& Sea-Af- 
fairs. | 

Laſtly, It is a Fa& acknowledged by the Anci- 
ents, that before the Romans declared War with 
the Tarentini, they had a Fleet at Sea, of ten Ships 
decked and armed. And they obliged themſelves 


by 
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Year of for the Carthaginians, at Sea. Theſe, beſides the great Number of Ships they had, und 
ROM E ſtood the Art of working them. 80 that Claudius being attacked by Hanno the Gare 
S debaginian Admiral in the Streights, he had both the Experience of his Enemies. 4 
Arr. Cĩrav- the Winds and Waves to contend with. A Storm aroſe, which the Carthazinian 


ps Cav- who were uſed to the Sea, knew how to turn to Advantage. But the Romans af. 5 
: = = 


vo! Flac. frighted to ſee themſelves ſtruggling with an Element they were not much uſed i, 
cvs, Conſuls. loſt all their Courage. Some of their Ships were taken by the Enemy, others beaten 
in pieces by the Violence of the Waves. In ſhort, Claudius was forced to return to 
Rhegium, after a conſiderable Loſs, | 

F. IV. NEVERTHELEss, the Romans did not think this Check fo fatal a Progno- 
ſtick, as to be diſcouraged by it. They were ſenſible, that if their Attempt at Sea 
had ſucceeded, it muſt have been merely by Accident. They did not expect to learn 
the Art of Navigation, without paying dearly for it. But they hoped, that Con. 
ſtancy, and continual Exerciſe, would ſoon put them upon an equal Foot with their 
Enemies. The Tribune Claudius was very buſy in refitting his Fleet, when he aw 
out at Sea, the Ships, which the Carthaginian Admiral had taken, and which he was 
conducting back to the Roman Ports. This was an artful Preſent, made by an Ene- 
my, either to pique the Roman Republick in point of Honour, or to divert her from 
ſending Succours to Meſſana, or at leaſt, to lay all the Blame of a Rupture upon | 1 
her. And indeed, when Hanns Deputy reſtored the Romans their Ships, he re. W 
proached them with having firſt infringed the Treaties; and pretended, that the 
Streights had a great while belonged to Carthage. This therefore made Claudius re- 
ject the Preſent with the more Indignation, and carry on the Deſigns of the Romans Ml 
with more Vigour. He then ſaw more plainly than ever, of what Importance it was W 
to drive the Carthaginians from Meſſana. The Empire they already uſurped over 
the Streights, ſeemed to threaten terrible Conſequences : and he therefore reſolved to 
leave nothing undone, that could contribute to force out of the Neighbourhood of 
Rome theſe proud Enemies, who covered their unjuſt Claims, with a Shew of peace- Wl 
ful Diſpoſitions. He ſtudied the Sea, obſerved the Winds and Seaſon proper for his 
Departure, and at length put to Sea again. In the mean time, Hanno's Deputy had Wl 
declared to the Romans, that Carthage would nor ſuffer them ſo much as to waſh their MW 
Hands in the Streigbts. However, the brave Claudius timed his Enterpriſe fo well, W 
that he 922 — ſafely with his Squadron, and arrived at the Port of Meſſana, having 
eluded the Vigilance of the Carthaginians. Hanno, inſtead of being Admiral of the 
Fleet, was now become the Commander of the Land Forces, which had got into 
Meſſana; and upon the Arrival of the Romans, he abandoned the City to them, and WI 
retired into the Citadel. As ſoon as the Tribune Claudius was landed, he demanded Ml 
of the Mamertini, to aſſemble in Council, and call Hanno to it. It was not without MW 
Difficulty, that the Carthaginian could be drawn out of his Citadel; for he was afraid Wl 

of the II-will of the Meſſanians. But he was more afraid of alienating them from 
him, by his Diſtruſt, and therefore appeared in the Aſſembly. Then Claudius, who 

no longer appeared only as an Envoy, but was backed with ſome brave Leg:onarie, 
gained the Afcendant over the Carthaginian. They mutually reproached each other, 
and came at laſt to hard Words. Till at length the Tribune being provoked, ordered his 
Soldiers to ſeize Hanno, and kept him Priſoner. The Mamertini applauded the Reſolu- 
tion of the Roman; and Claudius made a good uſe of this Declaration in his Fayour. 
He at length, by Menaces, and Perſuaſions, prevailed on the Carthaginian Comman- 
der, to ſurrender up the Citadel to him, 7 evacuate the City. A piece of Con- 
Poiy6iu; B. 1. ardice, which coſt the unfortunate Hanno dear ! The Carthaginians uſed to puniſh 
2 17. their Generals for dangerous Enterpriſes, though the Succeſs of them had been good; 
and therefore did not ſpare a Commander, who had ſuffered himſelf to be outwitted 
Fal. Max. B. at Sea, impriſoned at Land, and deprived of a Citadel, in which he might have de- 
2.6. 7. Ext. i. fendea himſelf. He was crucified. wo 


by a Treaty concluded with the Tarentini, not to the Romans did not begin to have any Ships till 
fail beyond The Lacinian Promontory, which was about the time of the firſt Panic War. But it ma) 
near The Guiph of Tarentum. It is likewiſe no leſs be ſaid, in Juſtification of Polybius, that the Romas 
certain, that in the Year of Rome 442, the Roman Republick being wholly intent upon reducing the 
People committed the Care of their Trade and Na- neighbouring States, did not give her ſelf the I Tou. 
vigation, to two Magiſtrates called Duumviri, ble to breed up Perſons in the Knowledge of na- 
whoſe Ofhice was confined to the Inſpection and Architecture, and Sea- affairs, till that time. 
repairing of their Fleets. It is therefore falſe, that | | 
6 2 8. V. Tus, 


f 
e 
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= v. Tuus by the prudent Conduct of the Tribune Claudius, the Romans were Year of 
= ,y become the Defenders of Meſſana, which two Enemies were preparing to at- R O M E 


N nck. Hiero had looked on it as a' fure Conqueſt, after the Victory he had gained 9 
deer the Mamertini; but being too weak alone to lay Siege himſelf to a City which Arr. Ciav- 
was defended by two warlike Nations, he joined the Carthagintans. Thus two Fac- 32 +, 
tons in Sicily united together for the firſt time, in order to deſtroy a third. But vivsFraccus, 


: vIUsFLaccus, 
2 de latter being defended by a fourth, which appeared all on a ſudden, in the Diſ- N 55 25 


ute, was the ſtrongeſt, for ſome time; and it was at laſt enſlaved by its Defenders. 


9 Lartbage had been too much enraged by the Romans, to ſuffer them to continue in Died. in Bet 
\_ WH geaceable Poſſeſſion of Meſſana ; and therefore raiſed both Sea and Land Forces, 
nue the Command of them to another Hanno, the Son of Hannibal, and ſent him 
WY © Sicily with them. This new Carthagiman Fleet put in at Lihbæum, and there the 
_ WY Land-Forces came on Shore, and marched to 25 Selinus, where they encamped. In 
re mean time their General went to Agrigentum, ordered it to be fortified, and upon 
1 his return to his Camp, found Hrero's Envoys ; who brought him Word, that the 
1 gracuſans would join with him in beſieging Meſſana, and driving out the Barbarians, 


o meaning the Romans. There the Treaty between Syracuſe and Carthage was ra- 
6 fed: but nevertheleſs, Hanno obſerved ſome Formalities, before he entered upon 
Aion. He ſent an Herald to the Romans, to ſummons them to leave Sicily, and 
A furrender up Meſſana to him, if they would keep the ancient Treaties: and Claudiuss 
K Anſwer was ſuch as beſt ſuited with the Intereſts of Rome. The Carthaginian and 
5 Hracuſam Armies therefote joined, and came and inveſted Meſſana. The Cartbagi- 
1 nans poſted themſelves near Cape Pelorus, and lined the Coaſt, whilſt Hiero with 
8 6 

T 7 

: . 


8 see 22 1 

d Me 
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0 | | : 

d 25 Seliuus was formerly one of the moſt conſi- the Remains of the Selinuntii, who had eſcaped 
q (erable Cities in Siciſy. Prolomy places it between the Fury of the Carthaginiau, and repaired the Ru- 


lilye2am, and the River Mazara, But herein he 
diters from the Hiſtorians, who place it between 
two Rivers; the Mazara, and the River anciently 
alled Hypſa (now the Belici Siniſter, to diſtinguiſh 
t from the Belici Dexter) which was the Name 
tie Ancients gave the River Criniſus. Strabo, B. G. 
ad Thacydides, B. 7. ſay, that Selinus was founded 
by a 7M of Megarenſes, who came from Me- 
gara, a City in Achaia, to Hybla in Sicily, where 
they had ſettled, and had given this laſt City the 
Name of their Metropolis. An hundred Years 


after, a Swarm of the Inhabitants of the new Me- 


ins of their City, which was yet ſubſiſting in the 
ſecond Panic War. It was of Service to Mar- 
cellus in the Siege of Syracuſe: But in Strabo's 
time, it was entirely deſerted. Diogenes Laertius 
ſays, that there was a muddy Marſh near Selinus, 
from whoſe naſty and ſtagnating Waters ſuch ma- 
lignant Vapours were exhaled, as infected the whole 

eighbourhood ; and the contagious Diſtemper 
they produced, carried off great Numbers of the 
Inhabitants every Year. Empedocles therefore, that 
he might effectually remedy this Evil, turned the 
Streams of the two Rivers Selinus and Hipſa into 


| gera, founded Selinus, under the Command of the Marſh, and by that means carried off theſe 
* Dammilus. And the Greek Hiſtorian alludes to the poiſonous Waters. And the ſame Author adds, 
V Origin of the Selinuntii, when he calls them Seli- that the Citizens, in Gratitude for ſo great a Be- 
h matic Megarenſes. They had great Quarrels with nefit, ordered divine Honours to be paid Empedocles, 
1, e People of Segeſta, about their Frontiers: and and at the ſame time commanded Sacrifices to be 

f t length came to an open War with them. The offered up to Afenlapias,' On the teverſe of a 
ed levekani had ' recourſe to Hannibal; (the Son of Medal, which bears the Name of Selinut, we ſee 


Gi/co) who was then at the Head of an Army of 
hundred thouſand Men. The Cartboginian was 
ond of revenging the Inſults the Seuiuumii- had of · 
(red his Father, when he was baniſned from Cur- 
tage, and had taken Refuge in Seliuns, where hav- 


a Man ſacriſficinig to this God, probably by Way 
of Thankſgiving) for having gut al Stop to the Con- 
non} The Setpent on the Medal, is the Symbol 
of the God of Health; ' The Branch of Smalla 
alludes: to the River which waters the City of Se- 


ay ug been deſpiſed, and abandoned by the Jahabirants, linus. + Geographers: ſay, that great Quantities of 
an de bad-periſhed with Want. Selina hot being able this. Herb, Eillel by the Greeks Zhu, were found 
he 0 hold out againſt ſo formidable an Armyj was on the Banks of this''River. * Hetiet-the Name of 
u- aken and razed. Moſt of the Citi en wert inhu- the City and River, which is ſuppoſed to be the 


yal 


JS, 


od D 


manly maſſacred, without Regard to Sex or Age. 
eme time after, Hermorrates the Father: in- law of 
ionyſius, having been expelled Syracuſe » Joined 


to have ſtood in the Place, now called by the Na- 
tives, Terra delli Pulci. | s 
6 X his 


preſent Madiuni As for the City; it is ſuppoſed 
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Year. of his Troops blocked up the City on the Land-ſide, and encamped round Mou = 3 


ROM E 76 Cbalcis: So that Meſſana was ſurrounded on all fides, and no Proviſions or Suc 
cours could be conveyed into it, either by Sea, or Land. : 
Arr. Ci.av- | HiTHERTo, the Conſul Appius had not appeared in this Diſpute. All the Steps 
pros Cav- towards this new War had been taken by one of the Tribunes of his Army, wh 


M. For | i 5 g gy 1 
Rn. Proceedings might have been diſowned, if the Carthaginians had acted reaſonably, MW Z 


dus, Conſuls., But a monſtrous Act of Cruelty, of which they were then guilty, determined 
4a #8. to keep no Meaſures with them. As ſoon as hs Tribune Claudias had i 
quit Meſſana, the General Hanno ordered all the Ttalians, who ſerved in his Army 
to be maſſacred. Carthage was indeed a trading City, and rich enough to hire Mer. 
cenaries in foreign Nations; but ſhe bred few Soldiers her ſelf. The whole Strength 
of her Armies conſiſted in the Voluntiers, which came into her Service from the dif. 
ferent Nations on the Sea-coaſts. They conſiſted of Gauls, Spaniards, Italians, and 
Greeks. As for the Carthaginians themſelves, they were indeed at all Expences, but 
did not hazard their own Lives in War: and the Murder of theſe unfortunate 14. 
Hans, was a plain Indication of their Fury. Appius ſet out from Rome on the firſt 
News of it, and came to Rhegium. He firſt proceeded in an honourable Way, hy 
ſending Deputies to King Hiero, who conjured him, by his ancient Friendſhip to the 


Romans, not to perſiſt in the Siege of Meſana, which alone would create a Quarrel, | : 
the Conſequences of which were not eaſily to be foreſeen. But as worthy a Prince 


as Hiero was, he did not receive the Reſpect which the Conſul paid him in an hand- 


ſome manner; he broke out into Invectives againſt the Ingratitude of a Republick, | : 
Diad. Sic. in Which he had aſſiſted in her Diſtreſs. I is ſurprifing, ſaid he, that the Carthaginians 
Ecteg. and I ſhould find thoſe very Romans our Enemies, who are bound to us, by the moſt invio- Wt 


lable Treaties. But what Alliances have you entered into with the Mamertini ? gr 
what Services have they ever done jou? And-what are the People whom you undertale tq 


defend ? They came ingeed of, 81 ly from a Country. bordering upon yours ; but what 1 6 


nall 
They have ſurpriged Meſſana, as one of your Legions, 


onour do theſe Traitors do it 
whom you hade puniſhed,/ did Rhegium. \ You condemned one for the very ſame Things, 
which you defend in the others. What is become- of that Equity, to which you ſo oftenta- 
tiouſly pretended? But what am I ſaying ? or why, do I equal the Crimes of the Uſurpers 


4 Rhegium, 70 the Villames of the Tyrants 0 Meſſana? Theſe have very lately razed | / | 
f 


þ Gela and Camarina, two Cities 27, which I had taken under my Protection. You 


thought your ſelves obliged to take Vengeance for the Reproach a rebellious Legion brought 1 


upon | 


1 

15 5 "oF 
= 4 5 
- 


26 There n Chain of Mountains which | 27 The: City of Gela was one of the molt anci- W 


1j 
five Vears after 


reached from the Territory of Taurominium, or Tau- ent and moſt. conſiderable Cities in Sicily. 
romenium; and was called by the Ancients Pelorias, dides tells us, it was founded forty 


Peloris, and Pelorus; and as Joliums obſerves, c. 11. it Syracuſe, by one Autiphemus, who had made 2 


was alſo called Mons Nepturns, or Mount Neptunus, Deſcent on the Iſland. He was — 75 — 1. : 


from a famous Temple built in honour. to that God, lony of two hundred of the Inhabitants 

— from 4 "And the ſame Xithor adds, that a City which belonged to the £Khoarars : and they 
there was a (1 ne | 
Hom whence von had a view of the Adriatic and which they founded jointly with. one N 
"Tuſcan Seas.) Mount Chalcis, or Mons Chalcidicus, Crete, who was at the Head of a Body 1 > donn 
which the-Ancients alſo. call ; Sexes, and Eunes, ei- who were lately landed on the Iſland. T — ; 
ther was the ſame Mountain as the Pelorss, or at ing the Lyndiaxs,; built their City — chang- 
1eaſt-a, part of it. A Cplery of the Inhabitants of came but one People. The City afterw 2 
Chalcis, the Capital of Euboed, gave it this Name, ed its Name, for that of the River Gela, W 
when they ſettled at Maſſana. dcn u 0 1 63 


- Sd 14S * 1 — 


* 4 ; 
On X as 7» 


ower-on the Top of the 3 gave their own Name to their new Settlement . 


watered its Territory. Nevertheleſs it preſer pr : 


I Execution. Could ] then expect to fee the Puniſhments, which Villains of the ſame kind R OM E 
= je deſerved, ſuſpended, and prevented by thoſe very Men, whe ſhould have aſſiſted in ex- 
= rninating them ? The Events of War are indeed uncertain ; but 
= unſucceſsful, the whole World will at leaſt agree, that though the Ambition and Strength "v5 Vf. 


WW Syracuſe. It was well known, that his Integrity was his only Motive to take up 
= Arms againſt the Mamertini. But after all, he deſerved the Enmity 
by joining with the Carthaginians. 
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2 port you in Rhegium ; and I ſent you very ſeaſonable Succours, to aſſiſt you in putting it Year of 
CCCCLXXXIX. 
ſhould J in this prove Ave. Crau- 
5 a ; ; pex, M. Fur- 
= if the Romans proſperea, yet Hiero fell in a very juſt, and honourable 5 viusFLACCUs, 
= Ir can ſcarce be doubted, but all theſe were the real Sentiments of the King of Conuls. 


of the Romans, 

6 He did not ſee through the Intentions of his 

ew Allies. Their Deſign in ſeizing Meſana, was only thereby to pave the Way, 

I fiſt for the Conqueſt of Sicily, and then for that of Italy: So that the Conſul Ap- 

dus was little affected with the Report that was made him of King Hieros Diſcourſe. 

He waited to receive his Anſwer, in Rhegium ; and as ſoon as he found him deter- 

mined to carry on the Siege of Meſſana, he alſo reſolved to fail thither in Perſon, 

but diſſembled his Deſign. He knew there were many Strangers in Rhegium, who 

watched him: and leſt therefore they ſhould inform the Enemy of the Steps he took, 

he ſpread a Report, That he would not go to Sicily; and That it was not in his Power to 

declare War with Hiero, without freſh Orders from the Roman People. This News Frontin. Stra- 
ſpread, and upon it, the Carthaginian Fleet left off watching the Streights. And in- 4 ul * 
deed, after the Conſul had ordered his Troops to repair to ſeveral Ports in Italy, he 

went on board a bad Galley, haſtily and unſkilfully built, and then pretended only to 

coaſt along the Shore, in order to return to Rome. But as ſoon as he was out of Z-ere:, B. S. 
fght, he tacked about; and being favoured by a' dark Night, reached the neareſt © 7 [ 
ore in the Iſland, and landed his Troops in Sicily, without being perceived by the 
Enemy, either by Sea, or Land. A bold Enterpriſe, at a time, when the Romans : — 2 
were making their firſt Eſſays in maritime Affairs! And the Romans thought it fo fine 

n Action, that they from thence gave the Conſul Claudius the Surname of Caudex, 

Latin Term, which then fignified a Boat ill-built, of Planks irregularly diſpoſed, 

and haſtily joined together. The Succeſs of the Deſcent raiſed Caudex's Courage; Sen. de Bre. 

and he advanced with his Leg:ons to ſurpriſe Hiero, who blocked up Meſſana, on the vit. vite. | | 
ide of Mount Chalcis. The King of Syracuſe was forced to give Bartel, and the ö 
Riman Cavalry were put into Diſorder, upon the firſt Onſet ; but the Lægions fought 

with ſo much Bravery, that it was not poſſible to break through them. Hiero's 

Troops gave Way, and the King himſelf being obliged to leave open a Paſſage for 

the Conquerors to go into the City, retired to his own Camp with Loſs. The Conſul 

adered the Dead to be rifled, was delighted with gaining the firſt Victory the Ro- 

nans ever obtained out of their Continent, and entered triumphantly into Meſa. 

The Mamertini received him with all the Joy of Men, who now hoped to be deli- 

rered from a Siege, which began to ſtraiten them. Nor were their Expectations 

ran, Hiero could not continue any longer before the Place, after his firſt Over- 


tie Memory of its Origin, on moſt of the Medals 
tuck in it, which bear the Image of The Minotaur 
F Crete, This City is thought to have ſtood on 
tie South-ſide of Sicily, on the Coaſt which looks 


towards Africa, at the Mouth of the River Gela, - 


where Terra Nuota now is. The River is 
ww called, in the Language of the Natives, Fume 
d terra Nuova. Others place the City near Ali- 
cate, 

Camarina was formerly one of the moſt wealthy 
Cities in Sicily. It ſtood on the South Coaſt, be- 
ween the Rivers  Camarana, and Fraſcolari, or 
Fraſcolani, which the old Geographers call Oauus. 

bis is the Situation given it by Pliny, and mot 

uthors, except Pzolomy, who places it ten Miles 
rom the Sea. Nothing now remains of this City, 

t ſome Ruins, and the Name of Camarana, 
Which has been transferred to a Tower which the 
tives call Torre de Camarana. Thucydides, Mar- 
aan of Heraclea, and Strabo, ſay, that the Syraca- 
ſari founded it; and afterwards ſubdued it, and ra- 
& it, But it was rebuilt by Hypocrates the Ty- 


4 


rant of Gela; and after that, underwent ſeveral Re- 
volutions, till it was at laſt brought into Subjection 
to Rome, in the firſt Panic War. Near this City 
there was a Marſh, which corrupted the Air, and 
roduced contagious Diſtempers, by its ſtinking 
halations: So that though it was a Defence to 
the City, the Inhabitants dried it up, contrary to the 
Dire&ion of an Oracle they had conſulted. But 
they had ſcarce finiſhed their Enterpriſe, before the 
Syracaſani came, and without any Reſiſtance, laid 
Siege to it on that ſide. They attacked it; took it 
by Aſſault ; and utterly deſtroyed it. Hence the 
Proverb Camarinam ne Moveas, founded on 
the Anſwer of the Oracle, which was expreſ- 
ſed in thoſe Terms. The meaning of the Pro- 
verb, which we take from the Greek Authologium, 
is, that it is fooliſh, to run a very great Hazard to 
avoid a very little Trouble. The Marſh was the 
ſame which is now called Lago di Camarana. The 
River Hipparis, which ran near Camarina, is now 
called Fiume de Camarapa- 


«= 


throw, 


$40 


; Year. of throw. He owned, that the Romans attacked him, before he dreamt of P ighting- WE 
ROME and he therefore thought himſelf betrayed by the Carthaginians. This per fidious * 1 
CECCLXXXIX: £1172, ſaid he, have been wrought upon by the Romans. Would a Conſul have _ 
Are. Cad. fo tranſport bis Legions to our Coaſts, if the Streights had been well guarded 
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venture! 3 | 
by the 


pws Con. Carthaginian Fleet? There is nothing that I have not Reaſon to fear. Being therefore fu W 
how eee of this falſe Perſuaſion, he gave Way to his Diſtruſts, decamped haſtily in the Night F 5 
Conſuls. and returned to Syracuſe. | '= i 
F. VI. Tur Conful Appius had now one Enemy leſs before Meſſang. His good 
Fortune made bim enterprizing; and the Courage of his Troops extricated bim ET f 
Z:ner. B. 8. with Honour, from an Enterpriſe which was raſhly undertaken. The Caribaginiamn 
6. 9. General had encamped very advantageouſſy; his Entrenchments were inacceſſible. W* 1 
The Sea guarded them on one fide, and two deep Marſhes, made by the overflowing WA 4 
of the Sea, defended them on the other. Between the two Marſhes, there was 5; a 
narrow Road, which the Cartbaginians had made utterly unpaſſable, by ſtopping it . 
up with a Wall. From thence the Enemy, drawn up in Battalia on a ſteep Rock, MW h 
E could throw their Darts among the Aſſailants, as from a Citadel. And this was the 
Poſt which Appius would have taken from the Enemy. He refreſhed his Soldier, - 
before Day, and at Day-break appeared before the Camp, which he was coming WY xy 
to force. Could the Romans have joined the Enemy, and come to a cloſe fight with BE 00 
them, their Victory had been certain; but what could they do againſt a greater Num- T; 


—_ 
* 


Zonar. B. 8. 
c. 9. 


Eutrop. B. 2. 
and Sil. Italic. 
B. 6. 
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ber, defended both by Art and Nature? The Corſi] was obliged to withdraw his Legia 


lain, or carry on the Siege, as long as the Conſul continued in Sicily. And Appius 


and return towards Meſſana, after a pretty conſiderable Loſs; and his Retreat was taken 
for a Flight. Then the Carthaginians, as raſh in their Turn, marched out of their 
Entrenchments, and purſued the Romans, into the middle of the Plain. And there 
Appius had his Revenge. As ſoon as the Legions could engage in the open Field, 
they ſtrenuouſly - puſhed their Enemies, whoſe Fortune changed, with the Place of 
Bartel; and the Victory declared for the Romans. The Numbers of ſlain in Hanns WW 
Army were conſiderable, and the Rout univerſal. Some of thoſe who eſcaped Death, Wl © ; 
diſbanded themſelves, and fled to the neighbouring Cities for Refuge. The reſt, who Mt 


* 


were few in Number, returned to the Camp, and neither ventured to appear in the 


on the other hand, made no farther Attempts on an impregnable Rock. But he 
over- ran the Lands of the Syracuſans like a Torrent, pillaged, and laid waſte all Pla- 
ces, wherever he came, and made ſome Attempts on the City of Syracuſe itſelf. Wl 
And then Hiero became more tractable. The Conſul indeed, in a great Emergency, 


made ſome Advances towards the King, in order to bring him to a Peace; and the 27 
good King underſtood his true Intereſt, and thought an Alliance with Rome would 1 
be more ſolid, than one with Carthage. Beſides, ſeveral Syracuſans ſometimes talked Caf 
with the Romans, and their Converſations turned upon the mutual Advantages they WW 
ſhould reap, by renewing the good Underſtanding there formerly was between the 2 
two Nations. And it had then been done, if the King of Syracuſe would have "Ty 
taken it upon him, to gain his People's Conſent. However, the Conſul, after he had les 
ſpent a Vear very gloriouſly, partly in Battels, and partly in Negotiations, returned may 
to Meſſana, from thence ro Rhegium, and from thence to Rome. But we cannot af- 4 
firm, upon the Credit of one ſingle Hiſtorian, and a Poet, that he received the Ho- lettre 
nours of a Triumph for his Sicilian Expedition. The Triumphal Tables ſay nothing 45 
of it; and it is certain, that the Tribune Claudius ſhared at leaſt the Glory of this bun 
fine 28 Campaign, _ ,, .. 20; MN 27 Hell, 
arts ann i 9 ih Ben r bak dt bag vt inder 
28 The Faſti Capitolini have perpetuated the ſwerable Proof againſt the Opinion of the Author | EV 
Memory of the Triumph, the Republiele granted of The Lives of Illaſtrious Men, who aſcribes the I 
Fuluius Flaccus, the e T4 of Appius Claudi lis, in his whole Management of this Enterpriſe, to one De- cs 
Conſulſpip in the Year 489. He received this Ho- cius Mus. Feſtus ſays, that the Triumphs of Ful. poltio 
nour"on The Calends of November, that is, the firſt vins Flaccus, and L. . Curſor, were painted Which 
Day of that Month. Zonaras therefore is right, on the Walls of the Temple of Vertumnu,; all "Ip 
when he'fays, that Q. Fabius Garges did not put an that this Painting continued to his Time. He ap. Reliote 
end to the Expedition” of the Romans agamſt the peals'to'this Monument to prove, that the Robes of | yy | 
Freedmen of Voſſinii. Fuluius alone had the Ho- the triumphant Victors were only bordered with | rag 
nour of finiſhing it, and reducing the Rebels. The Purple, and not wrought with Gold, as was culto- Pagans 
| Teſtimony” of theſe ancient Authors is an unan- | n 8 
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mary after this time. . 
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$. VII. Tus the firſt Ex 


the two new Conſuls, Manius 29 Valerius Flaccus, and Manius Otacilius Cra us were 


© choſen, the Republick ordered them to tranſport into Sicily ewo Conſular Armies, Manws W. 
EF conſiſting each of two Legions; that is, of eight thouſand 
Number of Auxiliaries, excluſive of the Roman Horſe, which were but twelve hundred 
F | e The Way Crassvus, 

was now open into Sicihy, and the two Conſuls landed there, without any Op- Conſuls. 


Legionaries, and a great 
in each Army. But the Cavalry of the Allies was more numerous. 


ſition, on the part of the Carthaginian Fleet. This is one of thoſe fortu- 
nate Enterpriſes of the Romans, which we cannot too much admire. Though 
ltcle acquainted with naval Affairs, they embarked the Flower of their Youth, on 
borrowed Veſſels, gathered together from the ſeveral Ports of I taly, and were not 
afraid to expoſe them to the Hazards of the Sea, where their Enemies were ſtronger 
than they. But their good Fortune carried them ſafe to Sicily, and made them 
victorious there. After they were landed, the two Conſuls ſeparated from one ano- 
ther; Valerius undertook to deliver Mæſana from the Siege, which the Carthagi- 
mans obſtinately carried on, in the advantageous Poſt they poſſeſſed ; and it is not 
to be doubted, but their Defeat ſignalized Valerius firſt Expedition. Though the 
Hiſtorians don't affirm it, we may infer it from the Surname of Meſſala, which the 
Conjid ever bore, after this time, and in which his Poſterity gloried Would this 
Title have been continued in his Branch of his Family, if it had not been founded 


in ſome great Action? Indeed, Valerius acquired the Appellation of Meſſana from Seneca 4: 
the Name of the City he had defended ; and afterwards, either for Softneſs of Sound, or Bev. vitæ. 


by Corruption, this Name was changed into that of Meſala: but it was not given him 


for having taken the City, as ſome Authors have imagined. The Romans had en- Marrs. B. 1. 
tered it the Year before, and now defended it. Valerius, by ſome ſignal Action, drove Saturn. 


away the Enemy which beſieged Maſana, and from thence he had that glorious 
Name. The Deliverer of a City, was looked on as the Conqueror of it. 

Ox the other Hand, the Conſul Otacilius ſpread Terror in the Heart of Sicily. 
He advanced to the Foot of Mount Ætna 30: And all the Cities in this fine Country 
either ſurrendered to the Romans, or were taken force. 
i Adranum, and 32 Centuripe, the Alzſani 33 came, and voluntary ſubmitted to the 
Conquerors. After this, the two Conſular Armies ſometimes joined to fight the 
united Carthagimans and Syracuſans, and ſometimes ſeparated, to extend their Con- 


I pedition of the Romans beyond Sea, was crowned with Year of 
Victories: and the Work was too happily begun to be left unfiniſhed. As ſoon as R © M E 


LERIUs FLac- 
cus, MA xls 


Diod. Sic. in 
After the Surrender of Fe. 


queſts the farther. The Enemies were 


29 The Capitoline Marbles were our Guides in 
tectifying the Prænomina of the two Conſuls for 
the Year 490. They were altered in Eutropius, 
Coffiodorns, Pliny, and ſeveral Latin Hiſtorians. 
Marianas and Caſſiodorus don't diſtinguiſh them by 
their Surnames. 1 7 

35 Mount ina, or Mount Gibel commands all 
that Coaſt, upon which the Territory of Catana 
les. It is ſaid to be near three Leagues high, and 
ſeyenteen round. How fatal this Mountain has 
ed to Sicily, is well known. The Torrents of 
Ire and Aſhes it vomits out, have more than once 
Eſtroyed the Cities and Fields in its Neighbour- 
hood. The Fires which are continually burning in 
the Bowels of it, have given the Poets occaſion to 


feign, that its Mouths are ſo many Vent-holes of 


Hell. Here they placed the Forges of the Cyclopes, 
under the Direction of Fulcan, and the Priſon of 
the Giants who rebelled againſt Jupiter: and the 
People ſoon took theſe Fictions for Truths, and 
looked on Mount Etna, as the Reſidence of Yu/- 
car, and the Seat of his Empire. Upon this Sup- 
poſſtion they erected a Temple to him near it; 
Which Temple Ælian mentions B. 11. de Anima- 
nt. The Trees round it were conſecrated by 
Religion, and 2 perpetual Fire was kept in it, as 
well as in the Temple of Veſta; becauſe this Ele- 
Ment was the Symbol of this God, by whom the 
ans often meant the Element of Fire itſelf. 

31 Adranum, now Aderno, ſtood at the Foot of 
lount Atna, on a River, now called Hume d 
derzo, This City was built, according to Diodo- 
"as Siculus, by Dionyſius the Elder, the Tyrant of 


vanquiſhed wherever they came ; and as 


Syracuſe, It was famous for the Temple of Adra- 
uus, the Tutelary God of Siciſy. The People 
of the Iſland, and Foreigners crowded thither , 
to make their Offerings at it. What Alan 
ſays of the Maſtiffs which were kept here, to the 
Number of a thouſand, ought to be eſteemed fa- 
bulous. He affirms, that theſe Dogs had a particu- 
lar Inſtin&, of careſſing thoſe who came to enrich 


the Temple with their Preſents ; of conducting 


drunken Perſons home in the Night ; and of fal- 
ling furiouſly upon Thieves, and tearing them in 
pieces. 

32 Centuripe, formerly one of the richeſt Cities 
in Sicily, is now only a ſinall Town, called by 
the Natives Centorbe. Strabo ſays, it ſtood at the 
Foot of Mount tna, near Catana, not far from 
the River Simæthus, which the Sicilians call Da Ja- 
reſta. It gloried in being the Birth- place of Celſzs 
the Phyſician. | 

33 The Alæſani inhabited an ancient City in Sicily 
which the Hiſtorians call Alæſa. It ſtood, as Fa- 
zellus conje&ures, near the Place where the City 
of Caronia now ſtands, jon the River Alæſus, or 
Fiume di Caſonia. Aleſa gave its own Name to a 
neighbouring Fountain, which Solinus ſays, had a 
very ſingular Quality; but it has much the Air of a 
Fable. He aſſures us, that at the Sound of a 
Flute, the Waters of it would bubble up, and 
ſwell, and overflow its Baſon. Ia Haleſina regione 

fons alias quietus, & tranquillus, quam ſiletur; fi 
inſonent tibiae, exultabundus ad cantus elevatur, 
aaſi miretur dulcedinem vocis, ultra margines in- 


tumeſcit. Cap. i. 
they 


— 
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Year of they took both the Cities under the Dominion of the Syracuſans, and thoſe ſubiea 
ROM E to the Carthaginians, without Diſtinction, the Romans had, in a few Months 2 
CCCCXC. ſubdued ſixty von Places : Of which Number were 34 Tauromenium, and 3+ My 
| W V,. fana, two Cities of Importance. As no part of the World was more fruitful than 
Lexis Frac- Sicily, ſo none was better peopled, or abounded more with Cities and Towyns. And 


cus, Maxtus ag the Romans drew great Reinforcements from theſe new Conqueſts, their Armies 5 | 
were exccedingly encreaſed. Inſomuch, that they thought themſelves able to under. 


OraciLivs 
Crassvs, 


Conſuls. 


Polyb. B. 1. 
c. 16. 


take the Siege of Syracuſe, the Capital of the Iſland, and one of the greateſt Cities 
in the World. It was then divided, as it were, into four different Cities, each of 
which had its particular Limits; and all four were included within the ſame Walls 
The Iſland of Ortygia, which was one of them, was joined to the other three, by . 
Bridge over the Sea, and ſurrounded with the ſame Fortifications, as they. In order 
to inveſt this vaſt Place, an infinite Number of Troops were neceſſary; but the Na. 
mans thought nothing impoſſible. And then the extreme Danger he was in, intimi- 
dated King Hiero. He had experienced the Valour of the Romans laſt Vear, and 


had again very lately felt the Effects of it. This brought into his Mind his former ö 


Reflections. He was now more ſenſible than ever, that, all things conſidered, an A]. 


liance with the Romans would be leſs diſadvantageous to him, than one with the 


Carthagimians ; and therefore, as ſoon as the Conſuls had begun to inveſt his Capital, 


he loſt no time in endeavouring to fave it from Ruin. He ſent out Deputies from 


Syracuſe to treat with the Romans of a Peace : and Rome was too much concerned in 
Intereſt to accept his Propoſals, not to comply with them. To draw off the Syrg. 


cuſans from the Carthaginians, was to reduce the latter to their own Forces only; Wit 
and to keep up a faithful Correſpondence with Hiero, was to ſecure a continual Af. Mt 

Nothing had fatigued the Roman Army more, the laſt 
Year, than the want of Proviſions, and the Difficulty of getting them: and to make 
Syracuſe their Friend, was to ſecure a plentiful Supply of them, on all Occaſions. 
Theſe Conſiderations removed the Difficulties which might have obſtructed the 


fiſtance in all future Wars. 


King's Deſires; and the Conſuls agreed to a Treaty with him, on the following Con- 


ditions. The Romans promiſed to acknowledge Hiero a Friend to their Republick, 
to defend his Capital and his Dominions, and to protect Acre 36, Leontini, Megara, 
Elorum, Netum, and Tauromenium in particular, (which were the chief Cities in his Wl 
Kingdom) from all Hoſtilities whatſoever. On the other hand, Hero promiſed, to WM 


ſurrender up all the Priſoners of War he had taken from the Romans, without Ran- 


ſom ; to pay the Republick an hundred Talents 37 of Silver; and to cultivate her 4 
Friendſhip by a faithful Obſervance of the Treaty. But this Convention was only Wl 


drawn up, by the King and Conſuls; it was to be ratified at Rome ; where it was ap- 
_ proved, WI 


niſhed Italy. Virgil ſpeaks of it in his firſt Eclogue. 


34 Tauromenium, built on the Ruins of old 
There are ſome Remains of it yet to be ſeen, at 


Naxos, which was deſtroyed by Dionyſius the Ty- 


rant, ſtood on the Declivity of Mount Taurus in 
Sicily. The River Taurominius, ſince called Ona- 
bala, and afterwards Caxtara watered the Territory 
of this City, which is now called Taormina. Its 
Hills were famous for many excellent Vineyards, 


which produced exceeding rich Wines. 


35 Catana is commended by the old Geogra- 
phers, as one of the richeſt and moſt powerful Ci- 
ties in Sicily. According to Thacydides, B. 3. it 
was originally a Colony of the Inhabitants of Chal- 
crs. After continuing in great Splendor, for many 
Ages, it underwent the ſame Fate as many other 
Cities, ſituated near Mount Ana. It was almoſt 
buricd in its own Ruins, by the terrible Earthquakes, 
which laid this whole Country waſte; and nothin 
now remains but the Ruins of this great City. It 
was watered by the River Amenes, or Amenanus, 


according to Strabo, now the agp 


36 Cluver places the City of Acræ in that of 
Sicily where now ſtands Sancta Maria d Arcia, a 
Village, between Noto and Auula. We have ſpo- 


ken of the Cities of Megara and Leontini already. 
' The former, which was called The Little Hybla, 


before a Colony of Megarenſes ſettled in it, was 
famous for the excellent Honey with which it fur- 


.own Name to the Val de 


the Mouth of the River Alabus, which the Sicilrans | 3 
now call Lo Cataro. It was originally called 64 W 


leotis. 


of the ſame Name, which Father Briet thinks was 


the River the Natives now call Ahiſo. According 


to Athenens, B. 8. the Fiſh in this River offered 
themſelves to be taken of their own accord. Oi, 
Faſti, B. 4. ſpeaks of the Fields of Elorum, 35 1 


delicious Plain, where reigned a continual Spring. | 
This City is ſuppoſed to have ſtood near the Place 


where Bajacheno now ſtands. 


Fazellus places the City of Netum, called Nee- | 


tum by Ptolomy, near the City, which has given its 


Cantons, into which Sicily is now divided. 

37 See what we have laid of the Talent, Vol. I. 
Pp. 170. Note 67. [where the Reader is deſired to 
read 329 J. 7 5. 6 d. as the Value of the Alexa 
drian Talent, inſtead of 328 J. 175. 6 d; and 102 
Drachmæ, the ReduQtion of the Hebrew vilv« 
Talent, inſtead of 102000.) The Sum of 100 1% 
lents was worth about 10c000 Freuch Crowns, 
ſor 19375 J. Sterling, according to Arbauthnot.] . — 


2 8 * 
it muſt be remembered, that each Talent * Mine, 


J 


Elorum was built by the Syracuſans near a River | 


020, one of the three | 
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tioned with thoſe of the Heroes of Rome. 
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King had all the Inclinations and Virtues of a Roman ; and it may not be improper 
to give ſome Account in this Place, of a Prince, whoſe Name will be fo often men- 


$. VIII. HIERO was the Son of Hierocles, who was deſcended from a Tyrant 


general, whether a lawful one, or an Uſurper ; whether he treated his People with 
Gentleneſs, or governed them with Severity and Rigor. But Hiero's Deſcent was 
not ſo honourable by the Mother's fide. She was a Slave, and Hierocles was there- 
fore aſhamed to own him for his Son. He expoſed him on the Borders of a Foreſt, 
where a Swarm of Bees is ſaid to have ſerved him inſtead of a Nurſe. Upon the 
Report of this Prodigy, Hierocles conſulted the Diviners; and they foretold, 
that this Son of his, would one Day mount the Throne of his Anceſtors, and reſtore 
his Family to its ancient Splendor. The Child was therefore brought up with Care, 
and his Improvements were anſwerable to his Father's Expectations. When he per- 
formed his firſt Exerciſes, an Eagle is ſaid to have perched upon his Buckler, and an 
Owl upon his Lance; the former of which was the Symbol of Valour, the latter 
of Wiſdom: And young Hiero did not bely theſe Prognoſticks. He made his firſt 
Campaigns under Pyrrhus : and being inſtructed in the Art of War by ſo great a 
Maſter, he gained ſeveral of thoſe Prizes, which were beſtowed on Men of diſtin- 
guiſhed Valour. And his Continence and Moderation gained him more Honour, 
than his firſt Exploits. He ſeemed to have been born for Virtue ; and was governed by 
no Paſſion, but the Love of Glory; which he often acquired, both in ſingle Combats, 
and in Battels. At length Pyrrhus left Sicily, and returned to Italy; and then Syra- 
due, which was without a Governor, fell into the greateſt Diſorders, during the 
Anarchy. Ir being therefore neceflary to put a Stop to this Confuſion, the 'Troops 
choſe Hiero and Artemiderus to command them; and the two Generals had nothin 

more at Heart, than to re-eſtabliſh good Order in the Capital. With this View, they 
brought their Soldiers into it; and then Hiero diſcovered a great Superiority of Ge- 
nius for Government. He, by the Arts of Inſinuation and Addreſs, and without 
ſpilling of Blood, calmed the Minds of the People, reconciled the Factions, and ſo 
gained their Hearts, that they unanimouſly choſe him Prætor of the City, during the 


Interregnum. This was the higheſt Office in the State. Two Things often raiſed ph. B. 1. 
Diſturbances in Syracuſe ; the Abſence of the Generals when they were in the Field; 16. 


and the ungovernable Tempers of the Mercenaries, which the Republick hired into 
her Service: and Hiero remedied both theſe Inconveniencies. He married the Daugh- 
ter of the moſt conſiderable Citizen in Syracuſe, and always left his Father-in-law 
Governor of the City, when he took the Field : And in order to get rid of the Mer- 
cenaries he made uſe of this Expedient. He formed them into a ſeparate Body, 
and expoſed them alone, in a Battel with the Mamertini. But his Syracuſan Troops 
he brought into the City, without having expoſed them to any Danger; for he had 
taken care to poſt them ſo, as to have a River between them and the Enemy. When 
he was rid of that Company of Mutineers, he taught the 22 military Diſ- 
cipline; took other Mercenaries that were more tractable into his Service, and taught 
them likewiſe the uſe of their Arms; and by this means rendered the Syracuſans in- 
vincible by any Enemy, but the Romans. Then Hiero marched againſt the Mamer- 
in, beat them in a pitched Battel, took from them the Cities of 35 Mylz, —_— 
| an 


© Mine, and each Mine an hundred Drachme : 
do that there were 6000 Drachmæ in every Talent. 

ow each Aztick Drachma was worth 10 Sols ; ſo 
t the G0 Drachme were worth 1000 Crowns. 
dis eaſy to reduce Greek Money to the French 
un this Foot ; only making proper Allowances 
3 ma or Reduction of the French Species. 

tis Method of reckoning by Talents was chiefly 


uſed by the Greeks ; the Romans reckoned by Aſſes 
and Seſterces. 

38 Myle, now Milaxzo, was formerly a Colony 
of e who ſettled in it. This City, which 
was lituated in a Peninſula, in the North Point of 
Sicily, had a Port, which was a convenient Retreat 
for Ships. Pliny tells us, B. 31. c. + that there 
was a Fountain near Mylæ, which dried up in Win- 


» 


{ 


ter, 


roved, firſt by the Senate, and then by the Comitia, at the Motion, or Requeſt of Year of 
Cn. Attilius Calatinus, then A Tribune of the People. It was at firſt, only a Truce R O M E 
for fifteen Years ; but both Parties were ſo well ſatisfied with it, and the Conditions . 

of it were ſo faithfully performed, that it laſted as long as Hiero lived. Indeed, this Manivs VX. 


LERIUs FLAC- 
cus, Manivs 
OraciLius 
CR As sus, 
Conſuls. 

ö a „„ Zonar. B. 8. 
of Syracuſe, named Gelb. The Word Tyrant did not then convey the odious Idea, -. 6. 


which the Romans have fince affixed to it. It only ſignified a King, or Sovereign in Jin B. 23. 
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Year of 


ROME 
TCCCKC. 
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and Alaſa, and received the Homage of the Inhabitants of 39 Abacenum, and J. 
daris, who ſubmitted to him. And ſo many Victories, and ſo much Wiſdom, 9 
cured Hiero, the Title and Regalia of a King; but added nothing to his Authority 


inws Va- He was abſolute in Syracizſe, when he was only Prætor. A little time after this 


ns FLac- he again worſted the Mumertini, and was ready to have made himſelf 


cus, Maxius 
OTaACciLIius 
Crassvus, 


Conſuls. 


Polybins in 
Excerptis, 
apud Valeſium. 


Diodorus in 
Excerp. 


Zonaras, B. 8. 
c. 9. 


fads took Advantage of this happy Opportunity, and affiſted with Succours by the 


Meſſana, if he had not been diſappointed, through the Fraud of the Carthaginians 
Nay, he always would have continued a Conqueror, if the Romans had not oppoſed 
his Victories: and they being now become his Friends, he made it his whole Buſi. 
neſs to ſtudy the Happineſs of his People, by cultivating the Friendſhip of theſe new 
Allies. Syracuſe never enjoyed more Tranquillity, than when Hrero was her King 
and Rome her Protectreſs. It was this wiſe Prince's Maxim, That the King, who 
would ſit happily and peaceably upon the Throne, muſt make his Subjects afraid to 
loſe him. And indeed, no People ever more ſincerely prayed for the long Life of 
any Monarch; than the Syracr/ſarts did, for his; and Heaven granted them their De- 
fires. This good King was not taken from them, till the ninetieth Year of his Age. 
His long Life was both the Reward and Proof of his Sobriety and Continence. When 
he entered into his Treaty with the Romans, he was but forty Vears old; and he 
ſpent the reſt of his Life in a peaceable Poſſeſſion of his Throne, and in a ſincere 
Friendſhi p with the Romans, to the laſt. 

FS. IX. Ar rx the Treaty was made between the Romans and Hiero, the only Enemies 
the former had in S:ctly, were the Cartbaginians. But they reſolved to make War, with the 
utmoſt Fury upon a People, whoſe Ambition, they ſaid, led them firſt to Sicily, in order to 
paſs from thence into Africa: and their Terror was much increaſed, by the unexpected 


_- 3 Rom 


* 


Maſter of 2 


return of Hamibal, This General of the Carthagintan Fleet had advanced as far | 


as Aipbonia 40, in hopes of ſuccouring Syracafe by Sea, in caſe the Romans beſieged 
it. But the Truce Zero made with the Conſae, broke the Admiral's Meaſures; and 


he therefore left the Way open to the Romans, and returned to Carthage. The Cn. f 5 | 


Syracufans, ſpread themſelves all over the Countries ſubje& to the Carthaginians, 


© 

= 
n 5, 

18 


Sicily. They indeed made fruitleſs Attempts upon the Cities of Adranum and Ma- 


cella 41, the Garriſons of which continued faithful to the Cartbaginians. But all the 
Places, on the weſtern Coaſt of Sicily, where the Paſſage of /Eneas, the firſt Founder 


of Rome, was ſtill remembered, came over to their old Allies. The Romans, faid 5 | 


theſe People, are our Brothers, fince they were originally Trojans, as well as we: and 
they 


upon this account, the Inhabitants of Segefta 42 maſſacred the African Garriſon 
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ter, and produced great Plenty of Water in the 
hotteſt part of Summer: and Faxellus ſays, he ob- 
ferved the fame thing. We ſhall not ſay any thing 
here of the City of Amaſela; this City, and its an- 
cient Situation, are abſolutely unknown. As for 
the City of Alaſa, we have given ſome Account 
of it before, in g of the Alæſani. 

39 The Oity called in Lamm Abacennm, ſtood in 
the North part of Sicily, as well as Tyndaris. Clu- 
ver unagines we yet find ſome jT races of the for- 


mer, near the little City of Tr:p:0 ; but nothing re- 


mains of the latter, more than the Name, which is 
prerved in the Place now called Sancta Maria 
di Tyndzro. It was thought to have been originally 
a OY of Latedemonians, who gave it the Name 
of Tyndurus the Father of Leda. Cicero commends 
it in his Oration againft Verrer. Mercury had a 
Temple in this City, and a Statue, which was 
= t by Judges to be a Maſter-piece of Art. 

e ſhall have Occaſion to ſpeak of it elſewhere. 
Pliny ſays, B. 2. c. 92. that a great part of Tynda- 
ris had been ſwallowed up by the Sea. There is 
to this Day, à ſort of Prumontory near it, which Zo- 
waras fays, had formerly the ſame Name as the City. 

40 The City 'of X7phoria was moſt probably the 
fame Se vg modern Geographers call Aaguſta. 
The Peninſula in which the City ſtood, a1 the 
weſtern Coaft, made 2 convenient Port for 
Ships. Srrabo mettions the Fromomor of X;pho- 


amn, B. 6. This Cape, the Head of which is di- 
4 


vided into three Branches, extends itſelf a great Wi 


way into the Sea; and is now called La Crace. 


The Territory of this City was watered by the i- 1 


ver Myla, which ſome (ſay was the ſame which is 
now called San Marcell;zo, But others will have 
it to be Fiume di Sando 2 which the Hecili- 
ans call Fiume Tabeda at its 
former Opinion; Aretizs and Leander, of the lat- 
ter; but neither of them gives any Reaſons for his 
Conjecture. 
41 By the Account Polyb:xs pou us, B. l. of 
the March of the Troops to lay Siege to Macelia, 
it is plain that this City ſtood between Palermo and 


Segefta, a little to the South. The Saracens, who | 


fince conquered it, changed its Name, and called i 
Colta Buſamar. | 

42 The ancient City of Segeſta, which the Greet 
Authors call Egeſta, and ſometimes 4 eee l 
a little Way from Lilybæum, beyond Prepanim, 
and Eryx. The Romans, ſays Feſtus, changed tle 
Name of Egeſta into that of Segeſta, by adding te 
Letter S to it; which Change was wholly founder 
in Superſtition. The Word Egeſta is the fame, 2 
but one Letter, as Egeſtas, which fignifies in Lau 
Poverty and Want: and thoſe Names, which fig 
nified any thing that was calamitous, or bad, alarm 
ed the ſuperſtitious Romans. They thought them 
Omens of the Dangers that threatened the m 
who pronounced them. At leaſt they were wow 
to retard the Execution of any Enterpriſe. * ” 


outh. Fazellas is of the I 
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had received into their City, and went over to the Romans. Thoſe of Aliena 43 did Year of 
the fame; but the Inhabitants of Hilara 44, Tyrita, and Aſcela, ſuſtained Sieges; RO N E 
and being forced at laſt to ſurrender, were treated with Rigour. The Tyndaritani 8 
alſo were ready to ſurrender to the Romans; but the Carthaginians prevented it, and Mus V a- 
carried away their principal Citizens to Lihybæum, for Hoſtages. During theſe Wars, La. FLac- 
the Conſul Otacilius treated ſome of his Soldiers with a Severity, which kept up Diſ. Ou 
cipline in his Army. They had been taken, in a Rencounter with a Party of Car- Cxassus, 
thaginzans, and had paſſed under the Yoke; and then being ſent back by the Enemy, Conſuls. 
they returned to their own Camp. But the General would not ſuffer them to enter Did. id Ex- 
it. He obliged them to encamp without the Entrenchments, expoſed to the Mercy rp. 
of the Enemy; which, he ſaid, was 70 teach them not to be any longer afraid of the Trontin. B. 4. 
Arms of Foreigners, which they had dreaded too much. The Campaign being now - 
ended, and the Conſuls obliged to return to Rome; they carried back moſt of their 
Troops with them, in order to put them in Winter Quarters, on the Coaſts of Irah. 
Valbrius and Otacilius returned to the City; where the Senate and People did Juſtice 
to Merit. They decreed Valerius a Triumph, which he enjoyed on The fexteenth of 715. Triumph. 
the Calends of April, His Surname of Meſſala, and this Mark of Diſtinction whic | 
he alone received, at his return, plainly ſhew how much he had fignalized himſelf 
above his Collegue, both in the Defence of Meſana, and the Wars with Hiero, and 
the Carthaginians. | 35 | 

In the mean time, the Plague which had been in Rome for the two laſt Years, 
fill continued to make Ravages there; and Recourfe was therefore had to the uſual 
Remedy. The Republick nominated Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, Dictator, who choſe Fajti Capitol. 
9, Marcius Philippus for his General of Horſe ; and their only Buſineſs was to drive 
a Nail in the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, either in Regard to the old Superſti- 
ton; or perhaps, there might be a ſort of Magic in this old Ceremony. As for Va- 
krius, who triumphed, he brought two Things from the Country, where he had 
made War, which were entirely new to the Romans. He brought from Catana, 
2 horizontal Sun-dial, which he fixed on a Pedeſtal, near The Tribune of Harangues, Pliny L. 7. et 
But as it had been made for the 45 Latitude of Catana, it did not go right at Jake, 855 | 
The other Curioſity, was a Picture of the Battel in which he had vanquiſhed Hiero 
and the Carthaginians, before Meſſana. This Picture he placed on one fide of the 


old Palace of King Heoftilius, where the Senate uſually aſſembled, [den L. 35. 
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ſuch a Name had been mentioned, the Gods were 
conſulted, and ſome happy Signal was expected to 
correct or prevent the ill Conſequenees of it. Up- 
on theſe odd Prejudices, the Romans, after mature 
Deliberation, changed the Name of the City which 
was at firſt called Maleventam, into that of Bene 
dentum; and fo likewiſe of Egeſta. Priæpeſita eff 
ei [SEGESTA] littera, ne obſceno nomine appellare- 
ur, ut factum eſt Malevento, quod Beneventam 
«tum eſt. Tradition ſaid, That Æueas built Se- 
ge, when he was thrown on the Coaſts of Si- 


a, by a Tempeſt ; That Egeſtus, or Agafier, as 


Virgil calls him, a Trojan, was left in Poſſeſſion of 
this City, when the Founder failed on to Italy; and 
That from him it had the Name of Egeſta, which 
i retained, till it became ſubje& to the Romars. 
Others ſay, Egeſtus himſelf was the Founder of it, 
and that it was built before Areas came into Si- 
ih. Some think it was built by another Trojan, 
tamed Elymus, and that the People of this Diſtrict 
Were from him called Elymi. Their Territory was 
Watered by the Scamander, and the S1mors; two 
s given theſe Rivers by the Trojans, in Memo- 

of thoſe in their old Country. The former is now 
The St. Bartholomew); the latter is a Rivulet, that 
no Name. Segeſta was formerly one of the 
moſt conſiderable Cities in Sicily. Agatbocles ſub- 
wed it by force, according to Diodorns B. 20. and 
Utorly deſtroyed all the Inhabitants. And he chang- 
« its former Name into that of Dicepolis, which 
* did not retain long. Civero ſays, it had been ru- 
ned by the Cartbagini ant before the Reign of Aga- 


thocles; and if then Diodorus's Account be true, it 
muſt have been rebuilt. The Situation Srrabo gives 
it, makes us belieye it ſtood near the Place, where 
the Town of Barbara now ſtands, at a little Di- 
ſtance from Caſtel a Mare. | 

43 Aliena is no longer in being; nor can we diſ- 
cover any Footſteps of its ancient Situation. 

44 The three Cities of Hilara, Tyrita, and 4/{- 
cela, are unknown. Or rather their Names have 
been altered and disfigured by the Copyiſts. But 
be that as it will, the Cities here ſpoken of plainly 
appear to have been ſituated in the moſt weſtern 
Parts of Sicily. 

45 The Latitude, or Elevation of the Pole, at 
Catana, is, according to the moſt exact Obſervati- 


ons, thirty ſeven; Degrees, thirty ſix Minutes, and 


fifty two Seconds. That of Rome is faid by mo- 
dern Aſtronomers to be forty one Degrees, fifty 
four Minutes. If therefore this horizontal Dial 
was madeaccording to the Rules of the Art of Di- 
alling, the Style, or Gnomon, ought not to have 
been ſo placed for Catana, as for Rome. The firſt 
and moſt eſſential Rule in that Art, is to place the 
Gnomon of an horizontal Dial in ſuch a manner, as 
to make with the Plane, an Angle equal to the Ele- 
vation of the Pole. So that this Angle muſt be 
yuan or leſs, according as the Latitudes of Places 


fer. Without this Precaution, the Axis of the Plane, 

would not be the ſame with; or parallel to, the A iso 
the World. Which being ſuppoſed, it will follow, 
that this horizontal Dial, which was made at Carans, 
for the Latitude of thirty ſevert Degrees, thirty fix 
6 2 Minutes, 
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diſperſed in the Ports of Sardinia, and threatened the ſouthern Parts of Italy; whilſt 


Dion. in Ec- 
lagis. 


This was an Act of Imprudence, which nothing but Valour could repair. Hannibal, 
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g. X. MESS AL A' had now nothing more to do in his Office, but to preſide at 
the new Election of Conſuls, in the Campus Martius. L. Poſthumius 46 Megellus, and 
9. Mamilius Vitulus, were the Perſons elected; and they were both ordered to g0 
and carry on the War in Sicily together. Rome had now no Enemies any where elle. 


Streights, was diminiſhed. Each Conſul had hitherto conducted a complete Conſular 
Army; fo that both commanded four Legzons, which made in all 16000 Foot, and about 
3000 Horſe. But now, they were diminiſhed one half, and each Conſul carried 
into Sicily only one Lægion, of four thouſand fix hundred Men. So that their whole 
Army conſiſted of no more than eight thouſand Legionaries, both Horſe and Foot 
included. This indeed ſeemed to be a ſmall Force for fo great an Enterpriſe ; but 
the Republick depended on the Succours, which would be ſent by Hiero, the Ma- 
mertini, and the other Nations in the Iſland, which had lately entered into Alliances 
with the Roman People. It is indeed very ſurpriſing, that the Carthaginian Fleet did 
not oppoſe the Paſſage of theſe Troops. The Conſuls landed at Mæſſana, without any 
Oppoſition; and as ſoon as they came on Shore, aſſembled the Reinforcements they 
were to receive in the Country, and formed a Deſign, which ſeemed to be beyond 
their Strength. Agrigentum was a great City, on the South Coaſt of Sicily, natu- 
rally ſtrong by its Situation, and capable of receiving any Reinforcements or Am. WW? 
munition by Water, its Port lying on the African Sea. The Agrigentini, who had long 
adhered to the Carthaginians, had put them in Poſſeſſion of their Walls, and Port; and the 
Africans had made Agrigentum their Place of Safety, their :4/y/um, in cafe of any Miſ- 
carriage, or Defect, and their Magazine of Arms, and Proviſions. And they had put 
ſo ſtrong a Garriſon into it, that that alone might paſs for a very great Army, If 
we may give Credit to one Hiſtorian, Hannibal was there at the Head of fifty thou- 
ſand Carthaginians, excluſive of the Inhabitants of the City, in which there were 
above twenty five thouſand Men, fit to bear Arms. 5 

Ix order to put a Stop to the good Fortune of the Romans, the Carthaginians ſeemed 
to have aſſembled together, all the Nations, on the Sea-Coaſts, from C arthage to the Wy 
Alpes, to oppoſe theſe terrible Enemies. The African Republick had hired Troops f 
the Gaul, Spamards, and Ligures or Ligurians. One of her Fleets, on which ſome | 
of theſe Troops, which were picked up in ſeveral Places, were embarked, was then 


Hanno was preparing to fail from Carthage, upon the firſt Orders, with an Army of Wa 
fifty thouſand Foot, fix thouſand Horſe, and ſixty Elephants. But all theſe great 
Preparations for War did not terrify the Romans. They came and encamped a 

Mile from Agrigentum, after they had diſperſed the Troops which oppoſed their 
March. They could not expect to reduce ſo important a Place ſoen; but Conſtancy 
was the proper Character of the Romans. They fate down before Agrigentum, juſt WR 
at the time of . Harveſt. The fruitful Fields of Sicily were then covered with Com, Wl 
and ſome of the Beſiegers were tempted to gather it in themſelves, in order to pro- Wi 
vide againſt the Wants, which uſually attend long Campaigns. Theſe Reapers there- WH 
fore divided themſelves into ſmall Parties, and diſperſed themſelves about the Plain, WH 
with the Conſent of the Conſuls, who were too eaſy in relaxing military Diſcipline. WW 


Minutes, and fifty two ſeconds, could not but go 
wrong at Rome, in the Latitude of forty one De- 
grees, fifty four Minutes, For want of obſerving 
this Difference in the Degrees of the Elevation of 
the Pole, and the Bigneſs of the Angles, the Ro- 
mans, when 2 little better inſtructed, afterwards 
perceived, that the Shade did not ſhew the Hours 
on the horary Lines, agreably to the Sun's Motion. 
Beſides, it is probable, the Romans did not know 
how to ſet up an horizontal Sun-dial ; that is, how 
to place the Meridian of the Plane, parallel to the 
Meridian of Rome. Doubtleſs, the Method now 
made uſe of, to find the Meridian of a Place, by 
one or two Points of Shade, was unknown to 
them. They probably only took care to place the 
Dial ſo, as that the Gnomon ſhould caſt a Shade 
upon the Plane, whenever the Sun ſhined on the 
Place between The Tribune of Harangues, and the 


2 


'We have already obſerved, 'that this was the only 


Houſe appointed for the Reception of Ambaſſadors. 


Way the Romans anciently had of diſtinguiſhing the W 
Hours of the Day; when the Sun ſhined there, an Wh 
Herald proclaimed that it was Noon. We are not 
therefore to wonder, that they ſhould a few Years 
after diſcover, that their Sun-dial had been irre- 
gular. . 
46 The Greek Tables only give Lucius Poſti%- 
mins the Name of Albinus, and not that of Me. 
ellus. But both might equally belong to him. We 
ave already ſeen ſeveral Poſibumii bear the Sut- 
name of Albinas. It appears from the Faſti Cop 
zolini, that Marianns miſtakes the Name of 28 4 
cond Conſul. He calls him Manlius, and not #24 


milins. In the Text of Poly5ins, and Zonaraꝶ " 
is Æmilius; but this is a Miſtake of the Co 
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= Reapers, whoſe Greedineſs of Prey, had carried them too far; and the other upon 

be Roman Camp, which was now deprived of one part of thoſe who were to de- Ss, 
bend it. In the Plain, a great Number of Romans, who could not rally ſoon enough, L Posrv- 
vvere overpowered by the Numbers of their Enemies; but in the Camp, the Romans per- ius Marr 
= formed wonderful Feats of Valour. The Carthaginians had there divided themſelves into _—O_ 
mo Bodies; one attacked the advance-Guards; the other marched up to the Rampart, Tvuvs, Con- 
nnd endeavoured to make a Breach in it: But they were received in both Places, with þ,;.;.,. 

more Vigour than they expected. It was a Law in the Roman Army, that if any 258 
© Soldier, who was poſted without the Camp, to guard the Avenues to it, quitted his 
= Poſt, he ſhould be put to death. The advanced-Guards therefore knowing they 

* : ſhould be executed, if they retired, ſuſtained the Attack of the Enemy, without 

ſirring: and though few in Number, made a much greater Slaughter of the Enemy, 

dun was made of them. | 

Tus firſt Battel gave the Conſuls time to look about them. They drew up their 

Troops in Battalia with all Speed, and ordered them to march out of the Camp, to 

the Relief of thoſe brave Men, whoſe Reſiſtance was ſuch, as to ſtop a whole 

Amy. And when Numbers were equal, the Carthaginians could no longer ſtand 

before the Romans. The latter made them give Way, repulſed them with Loſs, and 

J forced them to retreat into their City, after they had left a great Number of Dead 

n the Plain. As for the Body, which endeavoured to make a Breach in the Ram- 

J parts of the Camp, the Romans being Maſters of the Ground, ſurrounded it, and 
revenged on the Carthaginians the Slaughter of the Reapers. And this taught both 

J the Beſiegers, and the Beſieged, more Wiſdom. The Conſuls took care, how they 

EY vffered their Troops to go out to forage in the Country, in Bands; and Hannibal 

entured no more to make Sallies, and inſult the Roman Camp. 
6. XI. YET ſtill the Siege was carried on, though but ſlowly. No more Battels 

were fought ; but to prevent Convoys of Proviſions from entering the Place. Ne- 

rertheleſs, the Roman Army continually received new Reinforcements. The Sicilians 

had ſuch an Abhorrence of the Carthaginians, that above a hundred thouſand of 

hem followed the Roman Standards; and this additional Multicude obliged the Con- 

{ul to divide their Army, and form two Camps. One was near a Temple of Æſcu- 

lapius at ſome Diſtance from Agrigentum; the other on the Road to 47 Heraclea. 

A large Ditch was thrown up round the beſieged City, which guarded the two 

Camps againſt the Sallies of the Beſieged: and a ſecond Line beyond the Roman 

Camps, both preſerved them from any Attacks from without, and was a Barrier, to 

binder the Conveyance of any Proviſions into the City. All the Space between the 


0 0 
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47 This City was ſucceſſively called Macara, 
nd Heraclea. The ancient Geographers call it 
eraclea Minoa, becauſe it was thought to have 
built by Minos, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
16. though he had before ſaid, B. 4. that a Co- 
lay of Cretans had founded it, after the Death of 
e King of Crete. Others pretend that it was al- 
tady in being, and called Macara, when the Cre- 
ans ſettled there. Afterwards, a Company of La- 
'*demonians, under the Command of one of the 
fraclide, drove out the ancient Inhabitants of 
tis City, and took Poſſeſſion of it themſelves. It 
Vas then poſſeſſed by the Selinuntii, who had long 


before ſent a Colony thither. After this Revolution, 
it bore the Name of Heraclea, and till retains it 
on its Medals, which bear the Figure of an Her- 
cules, to perpetuate the Memory of its laſt Foun- 
der, who pretended to be deſcended from this Gre- 
cian Hero. This City is now utterly deſtroyed. 
Fazellas ſuppoſes it ſtood on the Banks of a River 
in Sicily, called by the Ancients Halhcus, and by 
the Moderns Platani ; and that it was near the 
Place now called Caftel Bianco. Which Situation 
agrees well enough with that which Prolomy and 


ela give it. 
wo 
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Year of two Camps, and in the middle of the two Lines, were filled Day and Ni * 4 
RO E with Roman Troops, who guarded the Lines, and watched all the 8 0 - 
CCLCXCI. Arigentum. For the Subſiſtence of the two Camps, the Conſuls brought their Pro 4 


well affected to them, and not far from Agrigen;,,, - 
ws Mecer- There they placed their Magazine of Proviſions, which they brought thither a 3 


3 all Parts of Sicily: and they hoped to force che Agrigentini to ſurrender, by Famine WM 7 

rul bs, Con- Thus the Romans continued before the Place five Months, keeping exact Diſcipl ine; 3 — 

— But they made no Attempts to ſcale the Walls, provided no Machines to batter them we 
9 . * 


raiſed no Galleries to annoy the Beſieged. And this Inaction of the Beſiegers daily 


weakened the Beſieged. So numerous a Garriſon was prejudicial to the Place, anc 73 
Proviſions began to fail. This made the Inhabitants deſpair of being able to preſerve 
the Town, and give themſelves up for loſt. However, Hannibal kept up their Cu 
rage with Promiſes, and ſent Couriers to Carthage from time to time, to ſollicite Suc 
cours. The great Army Hanno kept ready for any Expedition, was not yet debarked f - 


he was preſſed to ſet fail; and the General came at length, and landed at the Port o 
Lilybeum, on the Point of Land, which was neareſt Carthage of any in Sicih. 


AGRIGENTUM was in great Danger; and Hanno making what haſte he 
could thither, came and encamped near Heraclea, about twenty Miles from it; andi 
there received a Deputation, which gave him Hopes that the Siege would be raiſed Me 
Some Erbeſſani, who were ſecret Enemies to the Romans, came and offered Ham 
to ſurr ender up Er beſſa to him, and thereby extirpate the Rom ans out of Gong hy 7 | 1 
Offer, which was accepted with the greateſt Joy. To take Erbeſa from the Raman, 


was not only to deprive them of their Proviſions, and to intercept all Conyoys i 
their Way to their Camp; but the two Roman Camps would, by that Means, be 


arrived ſafe. And this was enough to ſupport them for a time; but not enough fo 


their convenient Subſiſtence between two Armies, ſhut up in two Cities. Diſtempers WW 
the uſual Conſequences of Famine, ſpread in the Roman Army; which nevertheleſ 
continued the. Works before Agrigentum. And Hanno Precipitation was of more 
Service in delivering the Romans from their Danger, than even Hzero's Succours. Thai 
raſh Carthagmian came within reach of the Entrenchments of the Beſiegers, and gar 


them Hopes that he would foon offer them Bartel. 


HAN N O took it for granted, that Sickneſs and Diſtemper, which weakened 1 : 
the Bodies of the Romans, muſt likewiſe have funk their Courage. Whereas, than 


Conſuls gave him a fine Inſtance of thoſe prudent Delays, which ſometimes deſtro 


an Enemy's Army, more effectually than Swords and Darts. But the Carthagima [ F 
and bold. He made his Horſe advance within fight of the Enemy, ana 
hover round their Camps. On the other hand, the Conſuls, who deſired a genera 


was haſty 


Action, more than Hanno did, marched out their Squadrons likewiſe. Indeed, 1 
this firſt Skirmiſh, the Roman Cavalry were worſted. Their Ardour carried the 


too far, and they were not aware of the Ambuſcade which was laid for them. They feli 
in with Hanno's Infantry, who followed the Numidian Horſe, which were uſed ta 
theſe ſort of feigned Flights; and ſo great a Slaughter was made of them, that few F 


came back to the Camp. 


IT is often dangerous for Generals, who are inclined to be raſh, to gain any Sui 
periority over the Enemy, in the beginning of an Engagement. It increaſes the; 
Confidence, and 'Temerity. Hanno, full of Hopes of coming inſtantly to a general: 
on a Hill, named Taurus, about a Mile and half from thay 
Romans. But the Confuls did not comply with his Defires, as readily as he wiſhec If 
„ for ſome tina; 


Action, poſted himſelf up 


They thought ic better to endure the Inconveniences of their Camp 


Zonara: B.8. longer, than to ſtand the Shock of the firſt Ardour of theſe fiery Africans. But ag 
ſoon as their Fire ſhould: be in the leaſt abated, they thought ic would be better © | 


c. 10. 


> 43. The ancient Geog 
in Sicily, which both had the Name of Erbeſſa. Way from Syracaſe, near the Place where + 
The firſt ſtood above Agrigentum, and is that here 4 now ſtands. | | 

ſpoken of; which is now called Le Grotte, or fact 


z 


as 
much beſieged in the Plain, and as much preſſed with Famine, as the Agrigentini 
within their Walls. And indeed, as ſoon as the Carthaginians were put into Poſleſ\M 
ſion of Erbefa, the Conſuls deliberated, whether they ſhould not raiſe the Siege. Bui 
the faithful Hiero knew the Wants of his Allies, and was not dilatory in ſupplying 
them. He ſent a great Number of Convoys to their Army, ſome of which away 


hers mention two Cities Gratti. The ſecond City of this Name was a : 
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= 4c the Enemy, than ſtruggle with a Scarcity of Proviſions. And then they found Year of 
W that the Carthaginian had upon Reflection altered his Mind; they did not find him R O N E 
amy more impatient for a Battel. Two Months expired, before Hanno would venture 88 
| ar any other Engagements, but flight Skirmiſnes. L. Posrnu- 
| In the mean time the City of Agrigentum, which was carefully inveſted by the 2s - woke 
| Romans, was reduced to the utmoſt Extremity by Famine. FHamnbal often gave — 5 
Hanno Notice of the deplorable Condition of the Place; and he as often returned rorvs, Con- 
bim Anſwer by Signals, that he had nothing to do, but to ſurrender. Beſides, it was Po bius B 
| well known in the Carthaginian Army, that the Soldiers in the beſieged City, deſerted . ig. © 
: by Companies, and choſe rather to ſuffer Want with the Romans, than periſh with 
Hunger. So that, all things conſidered, the Carthagiman ſaw, that it was neceſſary £2" B. 8. 
© come to a decifive Action. He gave Hannibal Notice of the Day of Battel, and 
ordered him to make a Sally, the Moment the Romans appeared in the Plain. And 
then the Conſuls in their Turn pretended to decline a Battel. The Carthagi- 
nan Army being drawn up in Battalia, it covered all the Ground from Mount Frontin. B. 2. 
& Taurus, to the Entrenchments of the Romans. But theſe did not ſtir out of their“! 
© Poſts, heard the Inſults of the Carthaginians, and laughed at their Bravadoes. They 
” only repulſed the Enemy with their Darts, as oft as they came too near to their 
Camps: and this Management laſted ſome Days. At the time appointed, Hanno 
E” dew out all his Troops in fight of the Romans, and ordered them to move round 
bleir Ramparts; but all in vain. The Conſals would not accept the Challenge; they 
anly ſent out ſome light-armed Troops to annoy the Enemy in their Retreat. But 
le more obſtinate the Romans were, in keeping themſelves under cover, the more 
dd Hanno perſiſt in parading with his Troops: And his Enemies often laid Baits for 

bim, by ſuffering him to gain flight Advantages; till at length the Day came on, 
= which the Conſuls reſolved to put their Deſign in Execution. Hanno appeared on the 
Hain, and made a Shew with his Army as uſual. The Romans oppoſed him with 
be few Troops, and the Carthaginian Cohorts ſpent their firſt Fire upon them. 
he reſt of Hannos Army continued expoſed to the Sun, during the Heat of the 
day; whilſt the Romans were under Shelter, and the Conſuls gave their Sol- 

ders a plentiful Refreſhment, drew them up within the Camp, and ordered them 
v march out of it, when Hanno leaſt expected it. The firſt Onſet of the Romans 
us upon the Mercenaries the Carthaginians kept in their Service, which were placed in 
e Advance-guard; and theſe, who were little concerned for the Glory of thoſe they 
WJ tknded, and fatigued with the Delays of the Battel, immediately gave Way, and 
ed. In their Rout, they fell upon the Elephants, which they put into Diſorder ; 
aud theſe flying, entirely broke the laſt Line of their Battalions. All was in Confufion 
ache Carthaginian Army, and in the Rout much Blood was ſpilt. 
bs the other hand, the Conſuls had poſted ſome Troops in the Avenues of the Zonar. B. 8. 
WY (iy, to prevent Hannibal's making any Sallies. So that this General in vain endea-- 

WJ vured to bring all the Soldiers he had left, which were in a Condition to fight, to 

WY faro's Aſſiſtance. They were fo vigorouſly repulſed at all the Gates, that he was 
= irced to return into the City, after he had loſt a great Number of Cartbaginiant. 
1 n ſhort, the Romans gained a complete Victory. They took eleven Elephants from Die. Sic. in 
ile Enemy, wounded three, and left thirty dead upon the Plain: and they killed as Excerp. 
any Men in Proportion; but we don't exactly know their Number. However, 
ls at leaſt is certain, that the Vanquiſhed had a great deal of Difficulty to recover 

raclea, after their Defeat. | 

EY NeverRTHELEss, Hannibal did not loſe all Hopes. He imagined, that the Romans 
vuld be leſs upon their Guard than uſual, in the two Camps, after the Fatigues of 
J glorious a Day ; and he flattered himſelf, that he ſhould find the Centinels and 
WY Watch off their Duty. Upon this Preſumption therefore, he prepared Faſcines, 
"I" Bridges of Boats, marched away with the greateſt part of his Troops in the 

idle of the Night, found indeed the outward Entrenchments but negligently guard- 
and penetrated at laſt to the Foot of the Ramparts. But it unfortunately hap- 

ed, chat by that time he was in a Condition to act, the Day began to appear: 

Nas ſoon as the Enemy was perceived, they were put to flight, and their Rear- 
a, but coarſely handled, in their Retreat. Hannibal did not return with the reſt 
bis Men, into a City, which he could not defend: but retired to a Place of Safety. 
© cmorable Inſtance of C arthaginian Treachery, This General, whom the Agr:- 4 
7 A gentint 
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Year of gentini had entruſted with their Lives and Eſtates, left theſe unhappy People to the; 
ROME hard Fate. It was enough for an ungrateful Man, who had no Honour, to 3 
Scl, himſelf, and his Troops. The Agrigentini therefore revenged themſelves on the he 
L Posrav-; of the Carthaginians, whom Hannibal had left in the Place; and maſſacred them 
mus Mectt- all, without Mercy. They oped likewiſe by this Means to make their coy; 
0 $M to the Conſuls, and obtain more favourable Terms for it. But ſuch Cruelties ook 
TuLvs, Con- not agreable to the Romans... The City, ſurrendered at Diſcretion; the Conſuls gave it 
Jag up to be plundered ; and above twenty five thouſand Perſons, of free Condition 
Zonaras B.$. P P oy £ x dition = ( 
© 10. were made Slaves. Such was the Succeſs of a Siege, which laſted at leaſt ſeven = : 
Polybiu; B. 1. Months. Rome had never yet undertaken one more difficult, or more remarkable for WW 
"ON the Variety of its Events: and it muſt be owned, that it coſt the Beſiegers dear = , 

The Conſiuls loſt before it in Battels, and by Want, about thirty thouſand Men, Romans 

and Allies: but the Conqueſt was indeed both an important and a glorious one. It 

for ever gained the Raman Republick a kind of Superiority by Land, which always WW 

kept her above the Cartbaginian. The Campaign ended with the taking of Ari. Þ 
gentum; after which, the Conſuls returned to Mana, and from thence to None. 

It is natural enough to wiſh to ſee them triumph, after ſo glorious an Expedition; 

Eurropiu- and one fingle Hiſtorian tells us, they did fo ; but the Silence of all other Authors, B 
and eſpecially of The, Triumphal Tables, in which we don't find their Names, makes 

us believe, that the Senate and People did not grant them thoſe Honours. And if 

I might be 8 to gueſs at the Cauſe of it, I ſhould ſuppoſe, That they might 

intend by this Refuſal, to.- puniſh, the Relaxation of Diſcipline in the Army; and 

That Rome would not pardon their ſuffering the Troops to ramble a great Way from F 

the Camp, in order to go a reaping in the Country. „ 3 

$. XII. Tur Reduction of Agrigentum gave the Romans Hopes of conquering all 

Sicily. The Way being now, open, they reſolved to purſue it, and not to leave the 

Purſuit, till they had taken from the Carthaginions, all the Cities they had invaded RY 

The Romans at firſt pretended only to drive theſe Africans from their own Coaſts, 

to which they were come too near. But the firſt Advantages they gained over the 
Carthaginians before Meſſana, raiſed their Ambition, and anima ted them to carry on 

Year of the Enterpriſe as far as poſſible. As ſoon then as L. Valerius Flaccus, and J. Ota 

ROM E cilius 49, the Brother of M. Otacilius, who had been Conſul two Years before, were 
C CCCXCI. choſen Conſuls, they were ordered to carry on the War in Sicily. The Senate plainly 
I, foreſaw, That by Land, and in the middle of the Ifland, the Roman Arms would 
Fraccus, T. always prevail over the Carthaginian; but That Rome could never make her (clin 
= 3 Miſtreſs of the maritime Cities, without the Aſſiſtance of a Fleet, equal at leaſt, ta 
1 that of Carthage. And to build one, was a difficult Undertaking. The Romans had 
hitherto paſſed The Streigbts, only on Merchant Ships, borrowed of the Inhabitantq 9. 
on the Coaſt of Italy; and they had neither Seamen, nor Marines, nor Ship-Car yt 
penters, who knew how to build Gallies. But what cannot Valeur and Conſtancſ 
do when actuated by great Ambition! The Roman Republick took it into her Head 
Polybius B. 1. to be as formidable by Sea, as ſhe was by Land: and ordered a hundred and twenty 
OO Boats 59 to be built at the publick Expence, after the Model of a Triremis, which 7 

| Vas lately ſplit on the Coaſts-of Italy. The Romans immediately ſet about this lagi « 
borious Work; and they cut down Foreſts, and removed the Trees to the Sea-Shores lt 

with an Expedition peculiar to themſelves. And whilſt theſe Gallies were upon the * 
Stocks, the two Conſuls ſet out for Sicily. But how dangerous and how difficult wa 
the Enterpriſe they went upon ! They were obliged to ſupport the Glory, and EA f 
ploits of their Predeceſſors; and indeed, they may be ſaid, in ſome Meaſure, to have 
ſurpaſſed them. All the Cities, which were at any Diſtance from the Sea-ſhorogi 
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ſubmitted to the Romans. The Puniſhment of the Agrigentini affrighted them; and chez 3 
had now nothing to fear from the Carthaginians. As for Hanna, after he had failed in hie under 
Attempt to deliver Agrigentum, his Mercenaries gave him ſome Trouble. The Gau „ 
eſpecially, ſeemed more diſſatisfied, and untractable than the reſt, The Cartbag/mont dl Ye 
a « 8: 33 N - q | : | 33 on 5 Ui yet { 
. 49 Mariauns and Caſſiodorus gave Otacilius the Day the Trees began to be cut in the Foreſt. & 1 by of 1 
Prænomen of Lncins, contrary to the Faſti Capi- this Fleet there were a hundred Ships, which . . ys, its 
tolini. Zonaras omits both theſe Magiſtrates. five Benches of Rowers, and twenty which F eh pro 
30 This Fleet was equipped in two Months three. Some Authors ſay it conſiſted of a hundt ce any 


time, according to P n f en from the and ſixty 1 ; f | . owe lar al 
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owed them ſeveral Months Pay; and the Method the General took to get rid of Year of 
chem, was this. He promiſed thoſe Rebels, who were reſolved to deſert, and go KO ME 
over to the Conſuls, that he would ſoon give them the Plunder of Entella 51; a City 2 
then ſubject to the Romans. The Hopes therefore of ſo rich a Booty appeaſed the L VaIEaITUs 
Mutiny, by exciting the Avarice of theſe Gaul, who were about four thouſand Fraccus, T. 


OrTaL1pivs 
1" N umber. Conſuls. . 


Is the mean time, the cunning Carthaginian ſent away his Steward to the Roman Front. Stra- 
Camp, under the Pretence of being a 2 and a Deſerter: and he, like an * B. 16. 
artful Cheat, made the Conſul Otacilius believe, that he was accuſed of Male-admi- 

niſtration in his Office, and was therefore forced to have recourſe to Hanno's Ene- 

mies. And as a Proof of his Zeal for the new Cauſe he now eſpouſed, he under- 

dock to diſcover all his Maſter's Secrets. The Inhabitants of Entella, ſaid he, have Pied. in cl, 

Freed to deliver up their City to Hanno, at @ certain time; which time he named. 

=— Fur thouſand Gauls ill then be detached from the Carthaginian Army, to go and take 

_— Poſſeſſion of the Place, which the Traytors are to ſurrender to them; and nothing will be 

more eaſy, than to lay an Ambuſcade for this Detachment, and not only diſappoint them 1 

= their Hopes, but alſo cut them in pieces. Otacilius therefore, who did not ſee throug 

= the Informer's Deſign, believed him upon his Word; and laid ſome Romans in Am- 

= buſh, in the Road, where the Gault were to paſs. On the Day fixed, the Gauls 

7 marched with Expedition, by Hanno's Orders, to go and Pay themſelves, the Arrears 

= which had been promiſed them; and were ſurprized to find themſelves delivered up 
voa Body of Romans, who appeared all on a ſudden, and inveſted them. However, 

KEY they were not People, who would ſuffer themſelves to be maſſacred, without makin 

ay Reſiſtance, and they ſold their Lives very dear: but not one of them ares 

Hanno Domeſtick, who returned back from the Roman Camp, carried his Maſter 

we welcome News of this Defeat, which gave the Carthaginian General double Plea- 
bre; as he was thereby delivered from a Company of Mutineers, and had alſo cauſed a 

2 good deal of Roman Blood to be ſpilt by the Gauls. All the reſt of the Campaign, 

e Cartbaginians oppoſed the Conqueſts of Valerius, and Otacilius but faintly. They 

made themſelves Maſters of all the flat Country, and returned to Rome. But they 
ere not. honoured with a Triumph. The Advantages of the Campaign had been 

vo equally divided between them and their Enemies. 

Ipo, whilſt the Romans were ſubduing the inland Country, the Carthaginians, 

deter kept ſteady. in their Intereſt, or ſubdued all the Cities on the Coaſts. So that 

boch Parties were equally ſucceſsful. Nor was it poſſible to incline the Balance 

oY wholly to the Romans, as long as their Republick wanted Sea-forces: and this Glory 

das reſerved for the ſucceeding Conſuls. 

XIII. Tur Centuries choſe Cn. Cornelius, ſurnamed Afna Scipio, and C. Dui- Year of 
WY is 52, in the Campus Martius: and before they left Rome, it was adorned with R O M E 
WY fountains. We have already obſerved, that when Curius Dentatus was Cenſor, he —_— 
nad formed a Deſign of bringing 53 the Water of the Anio to Rome; and this Pro- Cx. Conxz- 

ee had met with numberleſs Obſtructions. But at length, Cn. Minucius, who was 3 5 
Prætor, had brought the Senate to conſent, to undertake this fine Work. The care | "attic "= 
eit was committed to two able Men; one of which was the ſame Curius who was Conſuls. 

ese Projector of it, and the other was M. Fulvius, a Man of Conſequence in the igt, 

b epublick, who had been honoured with a Conſulſbip, and a Triumph. Bur Curius a : 
bed five Days after he was choſen, to conduct this Work; ſo that Fulvius had all the 
BY Honour of finiſhing theſe Fountains, which were both an Ornament to the City, and 
yy commodious for the Inhabitants. 


| - JT ' — 


=, 5: The ancient City of Entella boaſted of being ſerve the old Name of Eutella, though the City is 
195 ded by Eutellus, one of Æueas-s Companions. no longer in being. : 
t underwent the fame Fate from Dionyſius the 52 Moſt ancient Authors differ, both as to the 
, as the Cities of Rhegium and Meſſana, ſe- Prænomen, and Name, of Caius Dailins. Some 
Wl fl Years after ſuffered, from the Campani. See call him Cneius Duilius, others Marcus Duellins, 
ders Sicnſus, B. 14. on that Subject. There and ſome Belliut. Thus, as Cicero obſerves, the 
5 10 yet ſome Remains of Extella left, in The Val- old Word Dxellam, which ſignified War, was 
+ 0 Mazara, on the River Belice Dextro. Strabo changed into that of Bellum. We adhere to the 
Js, its Territory was planted with Vineyards, ancient Monuments which give this Conſul the 
Mich produced excellent Wines. It now produces Name of Cains Dxilins. 1 . 
dire any thing but Corn. The Ruins of Exrella, 53 We have already ſpoken of this Canal, which 
mich was deſtroyed by the Emperor Frederick the the Ancients call Ano Vetus, B. 22. H. 15.pag. 495- 
end, and the neighbouring Mountain, ſtill pre- of this Volume, Note 61. 
K „ 
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Yew of Ar the fame time, a much greater Work was alſo finiſhed in the Ports of 7:41, 
0 M E which: was the Building of ſixfcore Gallies, moſt of which were DPuinquerem;, 
Dun With what Expedition and C y did the Romans perfect this uncommon Work 
Cx. Conan. In ſixty Days after the Timber neceſſary for it was brought to the Ports, this lar 8 
dus Azina Fleet was ready to fail, Theſe Veflels were not indeed made, with all the Reval. 


Scirio, C. rity and Art 54, with which the Carthaginians had long built their Ships. Theſe 


DviLtivs, 


Conſuls. 


F In order to give the Reader ſome Idea of 
the naval Affairs of the Ancients, it may not be 
improper to; make the following Obſervations. 
= Phe Art of Navigation was, to all Nations, 
in the firſt Ages, one of thoſe Myſteries, which 
are only diſcovered by Degrees, and not a 
to any Perfection, but by long Experience. Ihe 
moſt ancient Ships, were nothing better than mere 
Rafts. A Parcel of Beams, covered with Boards, 
like thoſe which are now ufed, for the Conveyance 
of Merchandiſe in. Rivers, which will not carry 
Boats. The Greeks call them Scbedia; and ſome 
Authors aſcribe the Invention of them to the Lydi- 
ans. Schedia, . ſays Feſtus, genus navigii iuconditi, 
trabibus 'tantum inter ſe coune xis facti, quo Merci- 
monia circumferunt. , Xenophon, B. 6. and Polienus 
B. 5. fpeak of another ſort of Boat, which was 
very anciently in uſe; and which they call Monox:- 
len, or Alvens. It was made of the Trunk of a 
Tree, hollowed like a Trough, or Gondola : and 
Hiſtorians ſay, they were of different Sizes. Pliny, 
B. 16. c. 4. ſays, that the Germans committed their 
Piracies in' this fort of Gondola's, the largeſt of 
which would J Men. Szrabo, B. 16. ſpeaks 
of ſome Barks, covered with pitched Skins, which 
the Sabeansufed. The fame Geographer alſo fays, 
that the Egyptians had Boats made of dried Earth; 
hich Tavenal confirms, whea he ſays of the Aga- 
zhyrſes, a People of Egypt, 8 
5 imbelle & inutile vulgur, 
Parvula fictilibus ſolitum dare vela phaſelis, _ 
Et bre vibus pictæ remis incumbere teſe. 


2. Such were the firſt Eſſays of Men towards 
learning the Art of | Navigation, till, inſtructed by 
the Experience of former Ages, and grown more 
induſtrious, they extended their Commerce and Do- 
minion beyond the Seas. Then Ships of Burden 


were built, for tranſporting of Merchandizes; and 


4 Ships of War, or Gallies, to guard againſt Pirates : 
and Sails and 
_ theſe unweildy Hulks. The firſt ſort of. Ships 


were made, almoſt in a circular Form. The; Gal- 


lies which were longer than thoſe, were of two 
ſorts. Some were armed for Sea-fights ; and others, 


which were called Atnarie Naves, were pretty 


much like our Galliott. Cicero, in a Letter to An- 
ticus, 16, 3. calls certain light Barks, with more or 
fewer Oars, according to their Sizes, Actuariola Naves: 
and Latin Authors "Git thefe Sloops, Cymbæ, Acatia, 
Gelocis, Lembi, and Scaphe. Theſe little Skitfs were 
generaliy, faſtened to the Poops of the Gallies. Pe 
tells us, B. 5. that the Ancients alſo made uſe of 
the Barks, which the Latins call Phaſeli. They 
were built, partly like Ships of Burden, and partly 
like long Boats. The Myoparones, and Hemiole, 
d often mentioned by the Hiſtoriaus, were much 

te ome kind 8 as our Frigates. © 
3, Some of the Ships, both of the Greeks and 
Latins, had neither ks, nor Beaks in their 
Preuss. Iuch were thoſe, which the Latin called 

woe, Liutres, Scaphe, and the other Boats, t 

t out to make Diſcoveries. The reſt whi 
Paolyhixs calls '$aragyaxrs mein, had Decks, As 
for thoſe Veſſels which took their Name from 
e Libarni, a People of Iihyricum, and which the 
wan, uſed, we ſhall have Occaſion to deſcribe 
| _ more particularly, in the Sequel of this Hi- 

ory. 
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Oars were made uſe of to move 


mortem. The Sail at the Top of the 


firſt 


4. The Ships of the Ancients, as well a 
of the Moderns, had their Srerns, Prows, mx. 
The latter was as it were the Foundation or Ground. 
work of the whole Ship, and conſiſted of one large 
Beam, or ſeveral joined together endways, which 
reached the whole length. of the Ship, from the 
Prou to the Stern. But the Word Carina often lig- 
nifies all that part of the Ship that is under Water 
The upper part of the Ship above the Carina, was 
divided into three Stages. The loweſt, which was 
kept for the Thalamioi, was called Oh? the 
middle Zeya, which was for the Zugioi; and the 
uppermoſt Sabo, in which were lodged the Thra- 
natai, who both among. the Greeks and Romas, 
always kept the uppermoſt Stage. b 
the Galley, were as many Holes as ſhe carried 
Oars. The Prow was the forepart of the Veſ- 
ſet ; at the Bottom of which, even with the Wa- 
ter, was a Beam, armed with a Spike of Iron, or 
Copper, which the Latins called Roſtram, becauſe 
the Point of it was like the Beak of a Bird. The 
great Ships had each no leſs than three Beaks, 


which when driven with Violence againſt the Ene- = 
my's Ships, made Holes in them under the Water, . 


which flowed into them very faſt, and ſunk them. 
Beſides the Beak, theſe Ships had likewiſe what the 
Greeks call Epotides ; which, from the Account 


given us of them by Szrdas and Thucyaides, B. 7. : ; 
we ſuppoſe were Beams, or great pieces of Wood, 
which ſtuck out at the two fides of the Prov, Wn 


to break the violent Stroaks of the Beaks. In 


this manner, ſays Thucydides in the ſame Place, the . | 


S: Faces when at War with the A:henrans, ad- 
ed Epotides to the -Prows--of their Ships. They 
were 
Girders; and they jetted out about fix Cubits be- 
yond the Ship. The Ancients had not yet obſerv- 
ed, that the Wei ht and Length of the Beaks con- 
ſiderably retarded the run of the Ship. They are 
now made lighter and ſhorter to remedy this Incon- 
venience, That part of the Ship, which is oppo- 
ſite to the Prow, was called the hindpart of the 
Ship, or Puppis, which was adorned all round 
with Balconies, Galleries, Pilaſters, and ſeveral 
ſorts of Painting. The Cuſtom of painting the 
Figures of the Gods, Tritons, Sea-horſes, Ic. on 


Ships, was at leaſt as old as Homer, and Herodo- . | 


tus, who expreſly mention it. 
5. The Ships of the Ancients had their Oars, 


Sails, and Cables. The Oars were faſtened to » 


eat wooden Pin, called by the Latins Scalmus. 
Fach Ship had only one Sail at firſt; but afterwards 
more; as we are told by Pliny in the Preface to 
his 19* Book. The largeſt Sail, ſays he, 1s ud, of 
itſelf ſufficient for one of theſe Ships; tho a whole Tree 
be ſcarce enough to make a Yard to it. There are other 
Sails added in the Prow and Stern, be/ides thaſe on ibe 
Main- maſt. So many ways do Men take 10 deſtroy one 
another! His Words are theſe. Jam vero vec vels 
ſatts eſſe majora uavigii: fed HAmUis amplitudini 
antennarum fingule arbores Taficiant, ſuper ed 14 
men addi velorum alia vela, praterque alta in prot” 
& alia in puppibas paudi, ac tot — conn 
aſt, was 


called by the Latins, Supparum. Theſe Sails, 45 
well as 4 Cables, were ſometimes made of Flat, 


ſometimes of Hemp, and ſometimes of Belo 
es. In different Nations, ſome Cords were 4. 
1 


In the ſides of | 0 3 


ened within and without the Ship, with 55 
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arſt Gallies of the Romans, were but heavy 


to fit at their Oars. An Officer gave the Word, and the fame Signals which were 


to direct them when at Sea; and they moved their Oars in the Air in the ſame man- Conſuls. 


ner, and with the ſame Exactneſs in point of time, as if they had been in the Water. 
In ſhort, they were taught when to ply hard to their Oars, and when to ſtop all on 
a ſudden, upon different Signals; and this new School 55 was no uſeleſs Diverſion 
for the Romans ; it paved the Way for their obtaining great Victories. 

Wu all things were ready for the Departure of the Conſuls, they choſe their 


different Commands by Lot. 
Forces to Duilius. 


That of the Fleet fell to Cornelius, that of the Land 
It is probable, that Duilius ſet out firſt with two Roman Legions, Zonaras, B. 8: 
and paſſed The Streights, to keep the Cities, already conquered, ſteady, and to add“ 11. 


new Conqueſts to them. His Collegue ſhould have waited till the new Fleet was entirely 
fitted out; but his haſte in putting to Sea, drew him into the Snare, Hannibal laid 
for him. He hired Men to come and inform him, that the Ifland and City of Lipara 


which were made of Barks of Trees, others of 
Palm-Leaves, and others of the Fibres of the Plant 
called Papyrus. The People who dwelt on the 
Banks of the Nile, made their Sails of Bulruſhes, 
and Reeds, like our Mats. The Rudder was for- 
merly nothing but a longer and larger Oar than 
ordinary. Some Ships had ſeveral of them, faſten- 
ed to Bars of Irons, at the hindpart of the Ship. 
The Ancients knew the uſe of Anchors, to which 
they faſtened their Cables to moor the Ship ; but in 
the earlieſt times, theſe Anchors had only one ſharp 
and crooked Claw. Some ſay Eupalamus, others 
Anacharſis, firſt made them with double Hooks, as 
they are at preſent. | 
6 Beſides the Statues, Baſ-reliefs, and Paintings, 
with which the Ships of the Ancients were adorn- 
ed; every Ship had alſo her Paraſemon, which was 
a particular Sign, that diſtinguiſhed her from all 
others, and probably gave every Ship her Name. 
This Mark of Diſtinction was placed in the Prom, 
ſo as to be eaſily ſeen of thoſe, who were to go 
on board the Ship. It was generally the Figure of 
ſome Animal, carved, or painted; and ſometimes, 
the Figure of an, Helmet, Buckler, Centaur, c. 
or the Image of ſome God, eſpecially Portumnus, 
who was by the Pagans thought to favour Mari- 
ners. The ancient Monuments furniſh us with 
Proofs of this Cuſtom. In them we find the 
Names of ſome Liburnian Gallies, one of which 
was called Diana, another Neptune, a third Mars, 
a fourth Clypers, that is, The Backler, and ſo on. 
And the ſame thing is confirmed by Lucian, in his 
Dialogue entituled Navigium. At the Prow, ſays 
he, was the Image of 1/s, from which the Ship 
took her Name. Strabo ſays, the Fiſhermen of 
Cadis gave their Barks Names, from the Figures of 
orſes on their Prows. In this Senſe, Virgil, B. 6. 
Calls the Ship which carried Auletes, Immanis Tri- 
n. Hunc vehit immanis Triton. The chief Care 
of the Greeks and Romans, was to put their Ships 
under the Protection of ſome God: to whom the 
afigned a Place of Diſtinction in the Poop, whic 
hen became as it were the Sanctuary of the Veſ- 
l. Seneca, Ep. 77. calls this Place Tazela, as 
Monfieur Fabretts conjectures; but I rather think 
© meant the tutelary God of the Ship, by the 
Word Tutela. On the Stern of ſome Triremes, 
ere was what was called the Cheniſcus. It was 
the Figure of the Head and Neck of a Gooſe, 
Which the Greeks call x» ; and from thence came 
ne Name of Cheniſcus. Lucian ſpeaks of this Fi- 
ure, Which he places upon the Stern. Apuleiut, 
Peaking of the Ship Ii, ſays, that the Stern was 


covered with Leaves of Gold, and terminated in 4 
Cheniſcus. The Ancients probably thought this 
Figure, an happy * of avoiding the Dangers 
at Sea; becauſe Geeſe ſwim in it ſecurely. 

7. The Gallies, armed for cruiſing, were ſur- 
rounded with a kind of Ramparts and Parapets, to 
guard the Soldiers and Rowers, as much as poſſi- 
ble, from the Darts, Bills, Harping-irons, and other 
offenſive Weapons of the Enemy; and in ſome of 
them a kind of Towers with Battlements were erected 
at certain Diſtances. From them, the Balliſtæ, and Ca- 
tapultæ threw Fire- pots, and burning Arrows, dipped 
in Pitch, Roſin, Oil, and Sulphur, and wrapped round 
with Tow, which immediately took Fire, and ſet the 
Body of the Ship on Fire. Pliny, B. 31. c. 1. 
mentions theſe Towers, which the Romans raiſed 
at certain Diſtances, where they were ready to give 
Battel. Armate claſſes imponunt fibi turrium pro- 
pugnacula, ut in mari quoque pugnetur, velus e mu- 
ris, Pollux and Appian ſay, they were placed at 
the Prow and Stern. And ſometimes they were 
built at the Sides, and in the Center of the Ship. 
Thucydides tells us, B. 7. that the Arbenians, had a 
Ship at the Siege of Hracuſe, which, was fortified 
with Towers and Ramparts. We fhall hereafter 
ſee the ſame Cuſtom confirmed by Livy, B. 24. 

8. The Mariners had offenſive and defenſive 
Weapons, like the Land-Forces. Beſides, Buck- 
lers, Helmets, Bows and Arrows, Swords, Slings, 
De. they made uſe of long Pikes, in the Heat of 
an Action, in order to reach the Enemy's Ships at 
a Diſtance. Some held in their Hands long Poles, 
armed with Scythes, with which they cut the Rig- 
ging of the Ships, which advanced to give the At- 
tack. And then they made uſe of a tort of Ram, 
which Yegetias deſcribes; This Machine, which he 
calls Aſſer, was a long Beam, pointed with Iron at 
both Ends. It was hung to the Maſt; and being 
puſhed with Violence to the right and left, agai 
thoſe who came to board the Ship in which it was, 
killed all the Aſſailants in its Way, and broke the 
fides of their Ships. -Grappling-irons alſo, . and 


Crows, which are now uſed to catch Veſſels, and 
hold them faſt, were not unknown. to the Greeks 


and Romans. 5 2 

55 Afconins Pedianus tells us, that Muſick was 
ſometimes uſed to regulate the Movement of the 
Oars, and animate the Rowers. This Exerciſe is 
Ike that which Plazarch mentions in his Life of 
Alcibiades, He ſays, a Comedian called Callipedes, 
dreſſed in all the Finery of an Actor, directed the 


Rowers how to work, by ſinging. - 


Saitors; and the Valour of thoſe who Year of 
manned them, was to ſupply the want of Skill in the Builders. In order to inſtruct & 0 M E 
che Crews of Slaves, and teach the Rowers to obey the Word of Command, the Ge- CSCI. 
neral appointed a ſort of marine Exerciſe on Shore, which at firſt ſeerned ſomewhat Cx. Conxe- 
ridiculous. They were ranged on the Land in the ſame Order, in which they were uwe As 


Year of would ſurrender to the Romans upon the firſt Summons : and in the m 
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ean time, 


RO M E Hannibal ordered Boodes, one of his Lieutenant Generals, to put to Sea, and crui 
CCCCXCII. round Lipara, in order to ſurpriſe and inveſt the Conſul, as ſoon as he ſhould appear 
88 in that Road. Cornelius was credulous enough to be in haſte to go and take Por 
rwe Arn ſeſſion of an Iſland, which he thought would forward the Conqueſt of Sicih; and 


Polyb. B. 1. 


Zinaras and 
Livy in Epi- 


he ſer out with Expedition, with the few Gallies he found ready. Only ſeventeen o 4 
the new Boats followed him, the reſt of his Fleet was ordered to coaſt along Fa, Wi 
and repair to Meſſana. The Conſul went before, and appeared off Lipara, wh. 
Boodes waited for him, with a greater Number of Ships than his : and the Conjul's 
Squadron was ſoon ſurrounded. But after all, as the Romans had a great Reputation 
for Bravery, the Carthaginian, who was afraid of fighting, notwithſtanding his Ad. 
vantage, durſt not truſt to his firſt Stratagem, without adding a ſecond to it. He in- 
vited Cornelius and his Tribunes, that is, the Commanders of his Gallies, on board 
his Ship, to confer about the Differences between Rome and Carthage, in an amicable 
manner ; and the Conſul was weak enough to truſt to the Honour of the Carthagj. 
nian. But as ſoon as Cornelius and his Officers were on board the Enemy's Ship, W 
they were laid in Irons. And then the Squadron being deprived of its Commanders, F 
ſurrendered without fighting, and the Conſul was ſent to Carthage. Some Hiſtorians 
fay, theſe Barbarians aſſaſſinated the Conſul: but they only kept him in Captiviry, W 
from whence we ſhall, in a little time, ſee him return, with Glory. Thus this firſt 
Attempt of the new Fleet proved unſucceſsful to the Romans; but we ſhall ſoon ſee 
this ſlight Diſadvantage help to increaſe the Joy of gaining a glorious Victory. > 
Tre hundred and thirteen Gallies, which remained in the Roman Ports, ſet fil Mt 
according to orders, and coaſting along Italy, made the beſt of their Way towards the 
Mouth of The Streights, not knowing what had happened to Cornelius their Admiral. 
On the other hand, Hannibal, 55 who commanded the Carthaginian Fleet, knew the 
Road the Roman Fleet would take, and came with a Detachment of fifty Ships, ro MW 
reconnoitre the Enemy, before he gave them Battel. He was curious to ſee the Work- 
manſhip of theſe new-faſhioned Boats, the Order in which they proceeded, and the 
Skill of the Crews; and he paid dear for his Curiofity. As he lay in a Nook, under 
Shelter of Land, and in a ſhallow Road, which made an Elbow in this Place, the 
Roman Fleet came upon him all on a ſudden, and advanced in good Order. Han- 
nibal did not then expect to fight, and therefore had not provided for it; but his 
Ships were diſperſed about, and not drawn up in a Line. The Romans therefore took W 
Advantage of his Negligence, and immediately attacking the diſordered Squadron 
with great Vigour, the Victory was not long diſputed with them. They conquered upon 
the firſt Onſet; Hannibal himſelf did not eſcape without Difficulty ; and the greateſt W 
part of his Ships were either taken, or ſunk. So that the Carthaginian Admiral, MW 
upon the firſt Trial he made in Perſon of the Power of the Romans at Sea, vas 
forced to quit the Action with Shame, and retire, after he had been in great Danger 
himſelf, But after all, the Romans themſelves plainly ſaw, even in the Bartel, wherein 
they had all the Advantage, that their Gallies wanted the Lightneſs of thoſe of Car- 
thage. Then their Captives informing them of the ill Fate of Conſul Cornelius, who 
was to have commanded them; and it being to be preſumed, that Hannibal would | 
ſoon return with his whole Fleet, to revenge himſelf upon them, _ ſent an Ac- 
count of their Difficulties and Fears to the Conſul Duilius, who upon his Collegues 
Captivity, was left ſole Commander, both at Sea and Land. Upon this, that Great 
Man went immediately on board the Fleet, without Heſitation: But the Reflections 
he made on the Heavineſs of his Gallies, a little abated his Confidence. He knew | 
the Valour of the Romans ; but how could they conquer as long as they could only 
be upon the defenſive, and were not able to make an Attack? The Arts of Fighting 
at Sea, then wholly conſiſted in knowing how to get the Wind; in driving upon 
the Enemy with Sails and Oars ; in endeavouring to break the Enemy's Ships, eſpe- 
cially in the fide, by ſtriking them violently with the Iron fixed in the Prows of theit 
own Veſſels; and laſtly, in hovering round the Enemy, near enough to reach them 
with Darts. From all which it is very evident, what vaſt Advantage light Ships bad 
over heavy ones. F indeed, ſaid Duilius, the Romans could bring their unweili 


56 The Author of The Lives of UliePriows Mew, that the Carthaginian Fleet was commanded bf 
s, on the Credit of ſome incorrect Memoirs, Himilco, and not by Hannibal. — 
N . Gallis 
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Gallies to grapple with thoſe of the Enemy, I ſhould not doubt, but when they came to a Year of 
cloſe Engagement, and to fight Man to Man, as on Shore, my Soldiers would beat the Car- R O M E 
chaginians. And whilſt he was ruminating on theſe things, an Engineer in his re "oh 
Fleet, gave him Hopes of making Amends for the Heavineſs of his Ships, and Cx. CoaxR- 


eendring the Lightneſs of the Cartbaginian Veſſels fatal to them. He invented a kius As 


W Machine which was afterwards called the Corvus; and all Hiſtorians agree, that 
the Uſe of it, was to ſtop the Enemy's Ships, as ſoon as the Romans came up with 


lem, and thereby give them an Opportunity to board them. It is indeed exceeding Polybius B. 1. 
difficult to find out, how theſe Machines were built; but we will nevertheleſs en- « 21. 


deavour to give the Reader an Idea of them, as they are deſcribed by a celebrated 
A ſort of Maſt, ſays he, of about four Cub:ts high, was erected in the 
Provo of the Ship, and had a Pully at the Top of it. The Uſe of this Pully was, 

by the help of a Cable, to raiſe, or ſink, at Pleaſure, a kind of Draw-bridge, which 
nad pieces of Wood nailed croſs it, like the Rongs of a Ladder, to prevent ſliding ; 
and it was guarded, on both ſides, with a kind of Parapet-wall, Knee high. This Draw- 
WY tridge went round the Maſt, when it was drawn up; and when it was let down, it 
EY cached about four Cubits beyond the Prow of the Ship. The other two Cubits 
of the Bridge covered a part of the Prow of the Ship inwards, and came round this 
BY falſe Maſt. There was an oblong opening between the two ſides of the Bridge, and 
rough that an heavy Bar of Iron 57, made like a Peſtle, but exceeding ſharp at the 
Point, fell upon the Enemy's Ship, as ſoon as the Pully let it down. There 

to this Peſtle, and a Chain faſtened to that Ring. At the ſame 


was an Iron Rin 


me that the Peſtle ſtuck into the Timber of the Enemy's Ship, the Draw-Bridge 
ell upon her, which made it eaſy for the Aſſailants to board her. This was 
EY he Uſe of the Corvus, and Bridges, in boarding wy at the Bow. But it ſometimes 


| | happening that the Roman Galley came upon the 


roadſide of a Carthaginian one, 


be Peſtle was then fixed into the fide of her. The two Gallies then lay fide 
L out of one Ship into the other, by the fide: on which 
bey grappled her. But when Ships were attacked by the Bow, the Draw-bridge 

ass let down. It was like the Drags to our Ferry-boats, which are made with an 
ay Deſcent towards the Shore, for the better Paſſage of Carriages. Two Men 
WY milked a Breaſt on the Bridge, and covering themſelves with their Bucklers, entered 


| J ide, and the Soldiers leaped 


he Enemy's Ship, Sword in Hand 55. 


75 This thick piece of Iron, was probably not 
ey unlike thoſe Hooks which are now thrown 
oer the Shrowds, and Bolt-ſprit, of an Enemy's 
bio, which the Sailors would gra 
dis Reaſon, it is called by the Seamen, a grapling 
loan. When once this is faſtened into the ſides of 
= : Ship, the Seamen pull the Cable to which it is 
WY td, and then the Ships being brought near together 
e Crews come to a cloſe Fight. Frontinus an 

fru call theſe Machines, which were firſt in- 
tated by Dailiut, Manus Ferreæ. 
lire will ſhew, how the Roman General 
oecd in Execution. 

58 [Theſe are the Words of the Jeſuits, which 

liter conſiderably from Kennets Deſcription of the 

Wl eros, Antiquities, p. 240, 241. which is this. 

e erected, ſays he, on che Brow of their V. 

aud piece of Timber, of about a Foot and an 

; t long; on the Top 


grapple with. For 


The adjoining 


out twelve Foo 
Wbereof, they bad a Block or Pully. Round this piece 
Timber they laid a Stage, or P 
ur Foot broad, and about eighteen Foot bo 
Us well framed, and faſtened with Tron. 
"ace was Longways, and it moved about the aſore- 
ſad upright piece of Timb 
"ud be hoiſted up within 
ut this a fort of 4 Paraper, Knee high, which was 
ars of Iron,. ſharpened at 
iv Ends; toward the Top whereof there was a 
h this Ring, faſtening a 
ally, they boiſted, or 
lac, ar Pleaſure: and ſo with it at 


daneter, and 


orm of Boar, 


as. o a Spindle, and 


Foot of the Top: A- 
Heuded with aprigbe 


tacked the Enc- 


THE 


my's Veſſels, ſomitimes on their Bow, and ſometimes 
on their Broadſide, as Occaſion beſt ſerved. When 
they had grappled the Enemy with thoſe Iron Spikes, 
if they happened to ſwing Broadſide to Brokdſide, 
then they entered from all Parts; but in caſe they 
attacked them on the Bow, they entered two and 
two, by the help of this Machine, the foremoſt de- 
fending the Forepart, aud thoſe that followed the 
Hanks, keeping the Boſs of their Bucklers level with 
the Top of the e 70 How far either of theſe 
Deſcriptions is agreable to that of Polybins, whoſe 
Authority is referred to for both, is left to the 
learned Reader to judge, from that Hiſtorian's own 
Words, which are as follow. ore, d rd, naar 
QredAwy THI; xe ο,⁰ xa dbu ra Canoniderad Ti; oor 
Penne, This Tw ud xm, rds ihrs f rubra xoyaxcs, 
G ooricant Tir xaTaoxuy tas ju, g ty rA 
e du, f A dp, haba, ar 5 Th Td - 
10. bi FRA wy, ior Þov ald uerpe- odrag. Gurrg fe int 
à rope rpexi A xi. aD “ airy xngct ST 6xcxgoT- 
as varies v Y- þ rei rden, mo 5 wii 
„* aud. 0 3 ry od randuwar®- 55 Teepol ponrss, 
u. (Oar Den v gd, f rug arg fvFing A νjð 
. Wo dpyvics, «xs 5 xa Hyapan rey abr rp iaripas 1717 
krited xd Af, bs Y 70 9. int 5 To TharO- ad red, 
Tpoo yp jpv90's | cid ed, 0409 UT pay are uo wiver, $209 NexTVACE bn} 

A xocvOis* ws w 0 Aor Prinzok TaparAyoior THE cel 
| — 116 0} . — ivdidero 6 xd Ia, 12 
ru Tas IS aby rid ig ferris robg uc f. Ne A is rg 
cube rex, hier i 75 zap fo GANT vin, 
Tors N unrl papa, ors el a7 e Yor rar Tx; ix Tay 
nA&Hor porn Flour; exe. re 5 r canon — 
cfeſedran Ifenirrig ei xoguxss iosõ cd Ts res, & 
V' 
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Year of Tus Invention of this Machine, of which a Trial was made, gave the Cinſul 
R O M E more Confidence; and he left the Command of the Land-Forces to his Subalterns 
oe and embarked. The Cartbaginian Fleet had made a Deſcent near Myle, in order t0 
&. Connz- lay its Territory waſte ; and as this City was near Mefſana, and belonged to the 
ws Ama Mamertini, the Romans were obliged to revenge the Cauſe of their Allies. The 
mn Conſul's Fleet therefore ſailed that Way, and advanced in good Order. The Eneny: WR 
Conſul, who deſpiſed the Romans, as Novices in Sea- affairs, did not ſo much as give them. 
ſelves the Trouble to draw up their Ships in Line of Battel. Each Carthaginian 
Galley, choſe a Roman Galley, to inſult her, and harraſs her with Darts. They 
advanced ſwiftly up to the unweildy Triremes of the Enemy; but were ſurprized at 
firſt to ſee ſomething fixed at the Prows of all the Roman Gallies, which they had 
never ſeen before. When theſe Draw-bridges of their Corvi were drawn up, and 
faſtened to the little Maſts, which ſupported them, they looked very like Mill. 
Hoppers. However, the boldeſt of the Cartbaginians laughed at theſe Bugbears, MY 
the Uſe of which they did not underſtand ; and advanced with Confidence quite up 
| to the Enemy's Gallies. Then the Romans endeavoured to tack about, and take the 
7) Enemy's Veſſels in flank ; but if they could not do that, they brought their Prows to 
thoſe of the Enemy's Triremes, and all on a ſudden, let down their Bridges. The 


A x 
- F< 


Peſtle fell with great Quickneſs and Force, ſtuck into the Timber of the Enemy's Wi 
Ship, and held ir faſt ; and the Roman Soldiers immediately ſeized the Bridge, paſſed Wi 
over it into the Carthaginian Triremis, and there fought, as if they had been a- ſhore. 
The Romans, who were more expert, more brave, and better armed, than their Ad. Wi 
verſaries, ſpared neither Soldiers, nor Seamen; threw the Wounded as well as the WW 
Dead over-board ; and then ſeized the Ship. The Admiral's own Galley did no: Wi 
eſcape theſe Cori 59. It was a Septiremis, which the Carthaginians had taken from Wi 
King Pyrrhus. Hannibal himſelf, who commanded the Fleet, was on board; but WR 
the cowardly General was guilty of the ſame baſe Conduct now, as formerly at 4gr:- WR 
gentum, where he commanded. As ſoon as he ſaw the Romans enter his Galley, he Wi 
left his Crew and Soldiers to the Mercy of the Enemy, leaped into a Skiff, and eſ- Wi 
caped. In this firſt Battel the Romans took thirty Ships from Hannibal. The reſt 8 
of the Carthaginian Fleet, which conſiſted of an hundred and thirty Gallies, had W 
not yet engaged. They therefore came and fell upon the Roman Fleet, to the Wind- 
ward; and in order to avoid theſe Corvi in the Prows, they endeavoured to take the 
Roman Veſſels in flank. But their Commanders, had then learnt the Art of working Wl 
their Ships, ſo as ſtill to preſent the Proms to the Enemy. By this means, they 
caught hold of many of the Carthaginian Ships, and took no leſs than fifty more of 
them. Some of the Crews made Reſiſtance, others voluntarily ſurrendered to the 
Or:/us B. 4 Romans. The latter had Quarter given them; the former were all put to the Sword. 
— In the two Battels, the Romans took about ſeven thouſand Priſoners; killed ſeveng 
thouſand Men; and ſunk thirteen of the Cartbaginian Ships. i 25 
& XIV. Tars glorious Victory at Sea, gained by Men unexperienced in naval 
Affairs, gave the , + pits great Joy; and not content with having been victorious, 
improved their Victory to the uttermoſt. The Conſul Duilius went a-ſhore * 

put himſelf at the Head of his Land-Forces : and the firſt uſe he made of them 
was to relieve Seeta. This City was beſieged, and vigorouſly preſſed by an Amy Ve 
commanded by Hamilar the Carthaginian. This General's Name has made ſome i 
Hiſtorians take him for Hamilcar, the Father of the Great Hannibal, who was the =_ 
Hero of the ſecond Carthaginian War. But we know from others, that Hannibal's : 
Father 4 was then very young, and had no Command, though he was at that tim 
in the Service of the Republick in Szc:ly. The Segeſtani had ſhewn ſo ſincere 2 Kemp 


Attachment to the Romans, as to deſerve not to be deſerted by them in their preſenq b bro 
| ND | EN ge | ie not 
Td ia Tagabd un &,, 3arrexolo irn. i J a diſtinguiſh this Crow, from two other ſorts of Hooks 2577 
Tpwpay rarer red xoyaxc; int Ne cont; inowirro T1» de- one of which they called Manus Ferreæ, as We have 2 
On. ord reihe. a xare apicere inan irxiraly Obſerved in the preceding Note; and another we ih 
Tak; Tir opt arch. of e equires, Tws in, rd rie, they called Harpago. But they have taken ſo little e An 
Ho QuNGorro TAs, v Tos pure, Urgent. ie care to ſhew us the Difference between them, tha ud the 
* Fan, cure js ow Teiagry xixppuires Tapuruei xauger i. e may well take one for the other. _ My £9977 
Typ» Tpo; nere. Polyb. B. 1. c. 21] ._ 60 Cornelius Nepos tells us, that Himilcar, tt 
$9 What our Mariners call Crew is nothing elſe Father of Hannibal, had not the Command CY * 
but a crooked Iron, uſed to draw Ships together, in or- Carthaginian Armies in Sicily, till towards the te Narbe 
det to board them. Nevertheleſs, the Ancients ſeem to of the firſt Panic War. % . - Mite . 
Au 4 ExtremIl ne ſame 
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Extremities. Confidering themſelves as originally Trans, they had ſurrendered to a Year of 
Republick of Trojan Extraction: and the Conſul was too grateful, to ſuffer thoſe RO M E 
Citizens to periſh, who called themſelves his Brothers. He appeared before the 2 
place, and the Siege was raiſed. From thence he went to retake Macella, another Cx. Corne- 
City, which had ſubmitted to the Romans, and had been taken by the Carthaginians. vie Ge A 
The African Garriſon in it ſuſtained a Siege, but the Roman Valour prevailed. ont p Bigg 
= Arr theſe Victories and Conqueſts, which Duilius's Collegue had no Share in, Conſuls. 
= were the Fruits of one fingle nes tay. wh which being ended, the Conqueror thought 
of nothing more, but of confirming the Sicilians of his Party, in their Fidelity, and 
returning to Rome. At his Departure, he left his Legions in the Country where they 
had made War, and did not tranſport them into [taly, to put them into Winter- 
Quarters there, as his Predeceſſors had done. 98886 0 | 
_ WmizsT the Romans were preparing to give Duilius a magnificent Reception at 
Rome, Hamilcar made it his Buſineſs, to take all the Advantage he could of his Ab- 
ſence. As brave and enterpriſing as this Carthaginian General was, he had been awed 
by the Conqueror's Preſence, and had not dared either to continue the Siege of Szgefta, 
or attempt to raiſe that of Macella. But as ſoon as the. Conſul was failed for Italy, Pied. Sic. in 
Hamilcar gained an Aſcendant over the Romans. Duiliuss Lieutenant Generals be- Ele. 
gin the Siege of Mutiſtrata 5', a City ſubject to the Carthaginians; and Hamilcar let 
them languiſh a long time before the Place: but at laſt he appeared, and forced 
them to raiſe the Siege. There was then no conſiderable Commander at the Head 
of the Roman Legions; nor any, who had Authority enough to keep the Sicilian Al 
es under Diſcipline; and this was ſufficient to create Diſorders in the Army. The Putin: B. 1. 
Troops . about a Point of Honour. The Sicilians complained that the Ro- 24. 
nans were placed in the moſt dangerous Poſts, which were then thought the moſt 
honourable ; and the Diſpute was carried on to a Separation, The Sicilian Troops 
kft the . Romans in their Poſts, and went and encamped by themſelves. The Car- 
thaginian General was too vigilant, not to draw Advantages from this Diviſion. He 
ame and attacked the Sicilians in their Entrenchments ; killed four thouſand of Dio. Sicul. in 
dem; and the Romans had like to have been involved in the fame Misfortunes. 5: 

Theſe Troubles brought many other Loſſes upon the Romans. Hamilcar drove them 
from their Poſts, and took ſome Cities from them by Force, others by Stratagem. 
i ſhort, the Republick found by Experience, what Misfortunes may be brought on 
n Army, by a Great General's leaving it to the Conduct of mere Subalterns, when 
ey are to cope with an experienced Commander. 

Bur after all, the Digdlamezes of the Romans in F. turned to Duiliuss Ho- 
wur at Rome, as the Succeſſes of Hamilcar did, to the Diſgrace of Hannibal at Car- 
lage, who had been overcome at Sea. This imprudent Admiral ſailed back with 
lis ſhattered Fleet to the Ports of Africa. He foreſaw the Storm that threatened 7:7. Max. B. 
im; and according to the uſual way of proceeding at Carthage, Crucifixion was 2.“ 3. Ext. 7. 
what he was to expect. But Hannibal, who was more cunning than brave, found 27%, _ . 
neans to avoid the Puniſhment which was deſigned for him. Before he arrived at Live: of II. 
lartbage, he ſent one of his Friends thither with Directions, what to ſay to the riet Mew. 
nate. The Defeat of the Carthaginian Fleet was not yet known in Africa, and 
lamibals Friend was introduced into the Aſſembly, where he made this Speech. 
The Admiral o your Fleet deputes me to you, to know, whether be ſhall fight the Romans. 
Theſe proud Enemies have ventured to appear in our Seas, with a pretty good Number of 
Tiiremes clumfily built, and ſo heavy, that they look like Tranſports.-+ This is the jirſ 
lttempt of this kind, made by a Nation, which is not uſed to Sea-fights, and which ſeems 
b brave us. They have indeed ſome Macithes Jeng on the Prows of their Ships, which aue 
ne not acquainted with, nor do we know the uſe of them. Do you judge it Raſhneſs, 
uorthanding this Scare-crow, to preſerve our Empire over the Seas, which they feem to 
ute with us, or do you not? Shall wwe attack the Enemy, or let them Pf our Coaſts? 
lhe Anſwer was unanimous; | Fight the Romans, and puniſh them for their. Raſhneſs ; 
ud then Hannibals Friend told them the News of his Defeat. hat you, my Lords, 
" command, Hannibal has ventured to do. Fortune indeed did not favour him in bis 


61 The ancient City of Matiſtrata, ſtood near and it now bears the Name of My/tezra. ' The 
i River Alæſus, towards the Weſt of Sicily. It Greet Hiſtorian ſays, that this City was fo advan- | 
aq lame City that Polybins calls Mytiſtrate. Ci- tageoully ſituated, as to be able to ſuſtain a leng 
calls it Ameſtrate in his Oration againſt Verres; Siege. 


7C Enterpriſe; 
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Year of Enterpriſe ; but who can be anfirrable for the Event of Things? Hannibal tt, 
ROM E you do. And ſball the Capriciouſueſ of Fortune be 10 hon him as a 3 
.CCCCKCNL Carthaginians indeed did not uſually puniſh any Enterpriſes; but what were impru- 


| SES dently undertaken; and as the Senators would have condemned theniſelves, if they had 


us Am condemned Hannibal; they therefore gave him his Life, but deprived hi 
777 ,-.o. e MIT the 
Conſuls. Wulrsr the Carthagimans were puniſhing an unfortunate General at Carthage 
the Romans were heaping Honours on the brave Duilius at Rome. All the former 
Victories of Confuls, and Dictators ſeemed to be in a manner forgotten. A Victory 
gained at Sea, was more highly valued by the Ropublick; at this. Juncture, than all the 
Conqueſts made by Land at different times: So that it would not bear a Queſtion, whe- 
ther Duilius ſhould be honoured with a Triumph; it was univerſally agreed, that he had 
deſerved. it. And the Senate and People endeavoured to ſhew their Gratitude to him, b 
Al poſſible means that they could invent. He entered the City in a Chariot, attended with 
the Acclamations of all Rome; and a Mark of Diſtinction was granted him, which 
was never heard of before, and was continued to him as long as he lived. When- 
ever he returned home e, in the Evening, after he had ſupped in the City, he was 
| attended with Muſick and Flambeaux. This was in ſome Meaſure to perpetuate the 
Cicero in Cat. Memory of the Triumph, with which he had been honoured : and Medals were 
Major. alſo ſtruck for the ſame Purpoſe, The Face of them 53 was A Rome wearing an 
Helmet; and the reverſe, a Neptune armed with his Trident, and riding in a trium- 
phal Chariot. Add to this, that the Conqueror was alſo permitted to build a Tem- 
Tacit. Annal. 5 64 to Janus, who preſided over Ways out, and Ways in. And indeed, Duilius's 
B. 3. Victory was, as it were, the Entrance to, or beginning of, all the Victories the Ro- 
mans afterwards gained at Sea, But what moſt diſtinguiſhed the illuſtrious Con/ul, 
was a Pillar of white 5 Marble, which was erected to his Honour. The Ancients 
Jpeak of it; Pliny tells us, that it was ſtanding in the Forum Romanum, in his time [ 
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62 Cicero, in his Book Of 014 Age, makes Cato the prepared at the Expence of the Publick, for the 
Ider ſpeak thus. In my Youth, T often ſaw Caius Dui- cloſe of their Triumphs. ; 
ius, returning from a Supper he had been at, in the 63 We don't pretend to warrant the authentick- 

City : and he bad the Pleaſure of being lighted Home neſs of this Medal, which we have taken from 
with ſeveral Flambeaux, and attended by a Company' Goltzins's Faſti Conſulares. The Misfortune is, 
Muſiciaus, who played 10 bim all the Way. Ile that the Author's Exactneſs, or Fidelity is ſuſpect· 
aſſumed this ſingular Privilege in an unparallelled ed, as to this Matter. 
manner, when he was but a private Perſon. So b 
true is it, that Duilius root Advantage of the Glory Herb-Market, according to Tacitus, Annals 11, 
he had acquired- to raiſe bimſelf above the Laws. 4g, 3. ; | | 
And Florus likewiſe ſeems to fay, that this Gene- 65 Sextus Rufus, who drew a Plan, and Rel 
ral gave himſelf this uncommon Mark of Diſtinc- ſcription of Old Rome, about the laſt Age of the 
tion in Rome. Duilius Imperator non contentus Roman Empire, ſays, The 5 4 
unius diei triumpho, per vitam omnem, ubi a-cana in being in his time. In his Text indeed, wy ox 
rediret, prelucere funalia, precinere fibi tibias able the Words D. JUL11, as if this Pillar h 43 een 
quaſi quotidie triumpbaret. But it is not probable, erected in Memory of ſome. conſiderable . van- 
— Aus ſhould venture to aſſume ſo much Ho- tage gained over the Carthaginians at Sea, o _ 
nour to himſelf, - without the Conſent of the Senate ius Ceſar. But who does not know, t * . 
and People. And if we ſuppoſe he did, would Romans had then no Quarrel with a People, F 5 . 
the Patricians and Pleberans, Who called every the had been long brought into SubjeQion, to t 7. 5 
leaſt Step towards an Independeney, a State-crime; man Republick ? Ihe ſame Error is alſo * 18 
have ſuffered him to go on, in this open Inſult on the 130 Book, Of 2uintilian's = mm 5 8 * 
publick Authority? It is more probable, that Da- mentions The Columna Roſtrata; whic 8 I wy 
fas demanded: this Prirflege, as a Reward due to ought to be imputed to the N Sid 77 775 
his Services. We have already obſerved, that it rance, of the Copyiſts. According to 9: — "red this 
was granted but for onge only, to thoſe who tri - Account, B. 6. Gains Dwilins had o_ e ren 
umphed; which, was when they returned home in Trophy to Mars. This Author 2 21 ee 
me Evening, from the ſolemn Feaſt, which was an Hiſtorian, than a Poet, in this 3 
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and it was accidently recovered, in the laſt Century: It was dug up in the Place which Year of 
vas formerly the Forum Romanum. There are yet fix Prows of Roman Gallies ſtick- x O M E 
ing to it; three on one ſide, and three on the other. But what moſt concerns Hi- Cin. 
ſtorians is the Inſcription 66, which is yet remaining on the Pedeſtal of the Column. Cx. Coxxs- 
Though it is defective in ſome Places, there is enough of it left, to ſnew us diſtinctly, aw A 


po Scirio, C. 
what Dort rus, 


| | | s Conſuls, 
ought not tb omit the following Lines; becauſe they 
confirm the Truth of our Hiſtory. 


guoreum juxta decus, & navale Tropbæum, 
Roſtra gerens, nivea ſurgebat mole Columna. 
Exnvias Marti, donumque Duilius alto 

Ante omnes, merſa Pænorum claſſe, dicabat; 
Cui noct᷑urnus honos, funalia clara, ſacerque 
Poſt epulas, Tibicen adeſt, caſtoſque Penates 
Infignis, Læti repetebat murmure Cantus. 


66 The Pedeſtal of this Pillar, was carried to the 
Capitol, by the Care of Cardinal Alexander Far- 
105 in the Vear of our Lord 1560. The bro- 


Carthaginians, forced Hamilcar 0 raiſe the Siege of 
Segeſta, @ City in Friendſhip and Alliance 3 the 
Roman People; and forced him to return on board 
his Fleet, after he had left his Camp, and nine Ele- 
* to the Mercy of the Enemy. Then he took 
Macella, one of the ſtrongeſt Places in Sicily. He 
fitted out a Fleet in the Space of ſixty Days; de- 
fFeated the Carthaginians, commanded by Hannibal, 
at Sea; took from them thirty Ships, with all their 
Rigging, and. the Septiremis, which carried the Ad- 
miral himſelf ; ſunk thirty; and took ſeveral Pri- 
ſoners of Diſtinction, who walked before his Chariot, 
and added to the Glory of bis Triumph, In Me- 


een Remains we have of the Inſcription, are in old 
lain. Fuſtus Lipfins has endeavoured to reſtore 
Tl part of it; Ciacouius has, by conjecture, filled up 
all the Chaſms of it; and has finely explained the 
Senſe he has given it, and the Words of the In- 
ſcription, in a learned Commentary upon it. But 
we cannot pretend to warrant the Genuineneſs of 
his Text, which he himſelf could not aſcertain. 
The adjoining Plate ſhews, The Columna Roſtrata 
entire; and in order to render what remains of the 
Inſcription the more intelligible, we ſhall here give 
it the Reader with Ciaconiuss Supplement, and 
Latin Interpretation, which is in Subſtance, as fol- 
bows. Caius Duilius, Conſul, he Son of Marcus, 


General of the Roman Army in Sicily, againſt the 


THE INSCRIPTION 


; ?k 


mory of which Exploits, the Roman Senate and 
People erected this Pillar. Thoſe who are curious 
to read and underſtand the Words of the Inſcrip- 
tion, muft obſerve, that the Old Romans always 
added a D to the end of a Word which ended with 
a Vowel; uſed C, inſtead of G; an O for an U; 
and an E for an I. Thus they wrote, and ſpoke, Ma- 
CESTRATOS Consol CEPET, inſtead of Magiſtratus, 
Conſul, Cepit. The old Words, NAveBos, CLas 
SES, NUME1, TRIRESMOS, PoyLo, ExFociuUnT, 
are equivalent to Navibus, Claſſis, Nummi, Tri- 
remes, Populo, Effuginnt. Theſe Remarks will 
give a Key to the other Terms of the Inſcription, 
which, with Ciaconius's Supplement and Explanati- 
ON, is as follows. 


OF THE COLUMNA ROSTRATA; 


WITH CIACONIUS's SUPPLEMENT. 


C. Bilios. M. F. Cos. advorſom. Cartacinienſeis. en. Siceliad. rem. cerens. eceſt. Anos. cocnatos. popli, 
Romani. artiſumad obſedeoneD. eXEMET. ' LECION. eis. Cartacinienſeis. omneis MAXIMOSQUE. MaAcis- 
zATos. Lucæs bovebos relicteis novEM. CASTREIS EXFOCIONE, MACELAM. mœnitam. urbem. PUG= 
NANDOD. CEPET. ENQUE. EODEM. MAceſtratod. proſpere REM. NAVEBOS. MARID. coxsoL. PRINOS. ce- 
{t, reſmecoſque CLASESQUE. NAVALES. PRIMOS. ORNAVET. PArayetque. diebos. Ix. CUMQUE Eis. NAs 
VEBUS. CLASEIS POENICAS. OMNis. parataſque. SUMAS. COPIAS. CARTACINIENSIS. PRESENTED. maxu- 
mod DICTATORED. oloroM. ix. ALTOD. MARID. Pucnandod. vicet xxx QUE NAveis, CepeT. CUM. 
SCtEIS. SEMTEMreſmomque.: ducis quinreſmoſquk. TRIRESMOSQUE. NAVEIS. Ix. depreſet. auroM. Ar- 
IM NUMELI OO Doc 5 | | 

ucen rod. CAPTOM. PREDA. NUMEI1 ccclooↄ C | | | no ring 
grave. CAPTOM. AES. CccI559 ccelodo cccloo9 cccl555 cccl5959 ccclooe ccelooo ccelgoο cccloo5 
ceclodd ccelodↄ ccclaod ccclaod ccclaoo cccl55d ccclaao ccc[599 ccclaoo ccclaoo cccloo 
cccl99 pondod triompoQUE. NAVALED. PREDAD. POPLOM. Romanom. donavet captivos. CARTACINI- 
eaſeis. incx vos. DUXet ante. curum primoſque conſol. de SicelEis. clafeque. CARTacinienfeom triom- 
Pavet. earum; rerom. erco. S. P. Q. R. ei. hance. columnam. p. 8 


The Words of the Inſcription itſelf are diſtinguiſhed from the Supplement, by being put in Capitals, 


—PRN EXPLANATION 


Cajus Duilius Marci filius Conſul adverſus Carthaginienſes in Sicilia 
tem gerens, Egeſtanos ſocios atque cognatos populi Romani arQifſima 
Carthaginienfium 'qui Egeſtam 
maximus eorum Magiſtratus feſtinandi ſtudio elephantis relictis 1 8 
noyem, caſtris effugerunt. Macellam deinde munitam validamque urbem 


obſidione exemit. Legiones enim omnes 


obſidebant, & Amilcat 


— 2 1 
— 


x60 
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Year's what Booty 57 the Romans took in the Carthaginian Ships; how much Silver, 1 
R 0 M E how much Gold in Money; and how much Braſs uncoined. The Reader will = 3 
ccm think it ſtrange, that ſo many Monuments of Honour were decreed Duilius: if he 
8 conſidets, that it may be truly faid of him, That by this firſt Victory at Sea, he 


Livs: RAE d the Romans the Way, for their Conqueſt of the whole World. = 
Scipio C. & XV. Ir was no eaſy Matter to equal Duilius's late Exploits; and therefore the Ml 
88 to ſucceeding Conſuls were eclipſed by the Glory of their Predeceſſor. One cele- Mt 


Year of brated - Hiſtorian 68 has not vouchſafed even to mention their Conſulate ; but other 
RO M E Writers have done them Juſtice. The Centuries choſe L. Cornelius Scipio, ang 
CCCCXCAV. C. Aguilius Florus, in the Campus Martius: and the Command of the Fleet fell h 
. 44 Florus N 
LCorxzri- Lot to Cornelius, that of the Land-Forces to Aquilius. They were both ordered for? 
vs Semio, C. Sicily; but the Commander of the Gallies had Leave to make an Attempt upon the 
oy xg Iſlands of Carfica and Sardinia, before he went thither, if an Opportunity offered, 
ſuls. Wust Cornelius was getting every thing ready on the Coaſts for his Paſſage, his 
Polyb. B. 1-6. Collegue was detained at Rome by the Diſcovery of a Conſpiracy. The Republick 
15 had brought to Rome a good Number of Men, from all the Provinces ſubject to her, 
to ſerve as Rowers in the Gallies. Their Crews did not then conſiſt of Galley-Slaves, 
but were Men of free Condition, who were obliged to ſerve on Ship- board, and who 
were complaiſantly called, 59 The Allies choſen for the Fleet. Theſe conſiſted of Men WM 
of all the conquered Nations; and among the reſt ſome Samnites, who were an un- 
tractable and factious People, came to Rome to be inliſted into the Sea-ſervice. Theſe, 
upon their Arrival, found a Plot againſt the State, already formed among the Slaves, Wi 
whoſe Deſign was to plunder and burn the City: and the Conſpirators being yet no 
more than three thouſand in Number, they had a mind to join ſome of thoſe Samnites 
with them, who were ordered to the Gallies. Theſe complained of their hard Fate; 
having been never uſed to the Sea, they thought it an ungovernable Element; and 
the Malecontents readily joined the Traitors: So that four thouſand Samnites entered 


pugnando cepit. Atque in eodem magiſtratu proſpere rem navibus mari Conſul primus geſſit: re- 
miges | | 
claſſefaue navales primus ornavit atque 'paravit di 
omnes, -paratas, ornatasque fummas copias Cart 
illorum, in alto mari pugnando ſuperavit ; | | 
trigintaque naves cum ſociis, hoc eſt cum ipſis hominibus, cepit, & ſeptiremem prætoriam, 
quinqueremes przterea ac triremes naves xx. depreſſit. . 
Aurum captum in præda nummi III. M. DCC. 
Argentum captum in præda nummi C. MMI | 5 
Es grave ciptum vicies ſemel centena millia pondo atque in triumpho navali prædam omnem 
in ærarium Popul. Rom. intulit. Captivos etiam Carthaginienſes ingenuos, hoc eſt, nobiles aliquot Mi 
ante currum duxit-: 00 0 a NRPE 5 5 
primuſque Conſul, de Siculis, & Claſſe Carthaginienſium triumphavit. Earum rerum ergo 


; $ EC = 3 3 8 : * ; : 
bus, ſexaginta, & cum his navibus, claſſes Punicas WE 
aginienſium, præſente Annibale maximo dictatore Wi 


S. P. Q. R. ei hance columnam poſuit. vel 


Earum rerum ergo Marti donum dedit atque dicavit. 


67. The Value of the Booty Duilius's Victories 
brought into the.publick, Treaſury, is ſet down in 
Numerals. It is computed at 3700 Pieces of Gold, 
100000 Pieces of Silver, and 2100000 Pounds 
weight of Copper. All that remains therefore is to 
know the Value of theſe, pieces of Gold and Sil- 
ver: which it is not poſſible to determine with Cer- 
tainty.. It is evident theſe pieces of Gold muſt have 
been Sicilian or Carthaginian Money, becauſe the 
Romans had not yet coined any Gold. And it is 
as difficult. to compute the Value of the pieces of 
Silver, which are called in Latin, NUME1, or Nam- 
mi; unleſs we could aſcertain the Value of the 
Nummus mentioned on the Tyſqription.” We kngw 
ancient Authors give us different Accounts of the 
Worth of the Nammus argenteus. According to 


V. arro it was the fourth part of a Silver Demarias.; 


Terence in his Heautontimorumenos, makes it worth 
done Drachma. Plautus, in Truculento, makes it 
worth two Attick Drachmæ. So that Nanamus was 

a general Term, which was applied to different Spe- 
cies, whether the Metal was Gold, Silver, or Braſs. 


he 21 unds weight of Braſs, is ſignified 
wy Repetition of theſs N e — 
twe 


| s Jo } wins At 


— 
- 


the 


each obliged to furniſh; 4 certain Quota of Row. 
ers. NEF e iin * 

ty times; becauſe, as Pliny obſerves, the 
1 1 


Romans reckoned. no Number beyond an hundred 
thouſand. And for this Reaſon they repeated the 
ſame Sum, as many times as there were hundred 
thouſands in the Sum they would _ Non 
erat antiquis numeras ultra centum millia. liaſue 
& hodie multiplicautur hac, ut decies centena millia, 
ant ſæpius, dicautur. | | 

68 Polybins ſays nothing of theſe Conſul; and 
only tells us, that the Roman Legions in Sicily, di 
nothing memorable in this Year. But the expres 
Teſtimony. of Florus, Zonaras, Orofins, and eſpe- We 
cially the Faſti Capizolini, are of much greater weight Wit 
than his Silence. DR | * 
+ 6g The Rowers were inliſted in the Service of 
epublick, and took the military Oath, in the 
ſame manner as the Legionaries did. Sometimes 
ſome Roman Citizens, who from a State of Slavery) 
became Freedmen, were among theſe Rowers ; and 
ſometimes Slaves, according to the preſent State 
and Exigency of Affairs. Cicero tells us, iN = 
fifth Oration againſt Verres, that the Cities in Alli- 
ance with Rome, and the tributary Provinces, Were 


/ into 
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into their Conſpiracy. Yet ſtill there was an Head wanting for this Confederacy ; Year of 
and the Traitors 5 upon one Errius Potilius, who commanded the Auxiliaries. R O M E 
he ewas a Man of a good Head, and of Reſolution ; and he ſeemed to hearken to the N 
4 propoſals of the Conſpirators, in order to learn their Secrets, and diſcover them to L: Corner:- 
e Senate. He informed himſelf of all the Names, and Habitations of the Conſpi- WG C: 
nators; and diſcovered enough to enable him to give the Conſuls and Conſcript Fathers, Fl nus Con- 
W full and faithful Account of the whole Affair. But he was continually beſet by a ful. 

Company of theſe Wretches, who always kept him in their fight. In order 
7 therefore to get rid of them, he invented this Stratagem. He told the Con- 
pirators, that in order to ſucceed in their Deſign, it was neceſſary that they 
mould pretend ſome Grievance, complain of it to the Senate when aſſembled, and 
= thereby ſound the Inclinations of the Senators; and in caſe they refuſed to hear them, 
hen break out into open Clamours, and take that Opportunity of arming. This 
Advice was the more readily agreed to, becauſe Potitius offered to appear at the Head 
of the Malecontents. When therefore they heard that the Senate was fitting, the 
Samnite Conſpirators came into the Forum from all Parts, and loudly complained, 
tat the Corn allowed them for their Subſiſtence, was not full Meaſure. This was 
bot true; but the Conſpirators intended nothing by it, more than to make a Noiſe 

and Clamour. The Senate was allarmed at it; and in order to appeaſe the Tumult, 
= the chief of the Mutineers was called into the Aſſembly. This Potitius expected; 
and when he came there, inſtead of explaining the Reaſons of their Complaints, he 
(declared the whole Scheme of the Conſpirators. The Conſcript Fathers commended 

che Fidelity of Potitius; appeaſed the guilty Sammnites with good Words, and diſperſed 
them ; and they all returned home very well fatisfied, with having, as they imagined, 
2 :ppeared formidable to the Senate. But the following Night undeceived them. All 
BY the Slaves in the Conſpiracy, whoſe Names were known, were put in Irons by their 
Maſters, and all the Samnites, which were left in Rome, were impriſoned. 
. XVII. DuzinG theſe Diſtractions at Rome, Cornelius had weighed Anchor, and 
his Fleet was at Sea. Men are generally very fond of undertaking things which 
have never been attempted before. And thus the Conſul caſt his Eyes upon the Zonara:, B.8. 
lands of Sardinia and Corfica, and thought them worthy of a Campaign. Bur in- 11. 
deed, no Conqueſt, next to that of Sicily, could ſo well anſwer the end, the Repub- 
lick then had in view, of gaining the Empire of the Seas. The two Iſlands of Sar- 
dinia and Corfica are ſo near one another, that they ſeem at a Diſtance to be but one. 
Sardinia is the largeſt; and there were then a good Number of Cities in this 
Iſland, which is reckoned to be five hundred and ſeventy Miles in Circumference. 
That of Corfica is ſmaller, was leſs peopled, and leſs fruitful ; and was reckon- 
ed to be three hundred thouſand geometrical Paces in Circumference. Sar- 
dinia abounded with Corn and Cattle. Cor/ica produced ſcarce any thing but 
Honey, which, contrary to its uſual Taſte, was bitter, though very wholſome. All 
the Naturaliſts of Antiquity ſay, that Sardinia, the Soil of which is more moiſt than 
that of Corfica, produced a poiſonous Herb, which was mortal, and ſo contracted 
dhe Muſcles of the Faces of thoſe it killed, that they looked as if they were laugh- 
ing: but it is a Fable. Corfica, which has a drier Soil, and is more mountainous, 
produced Yews and Box-trees in great Quantities ; and hence came the Bitterneſs of 
is Honey, which the Bees gathered from theſe Trees. Though the Air of both 
7 theſe Iſlands was extremely unwholſome, yet the Carthaginians had poſſeſſed them- 
WA {lves of them, and had fortified ſome Cities there, in order to draw nearer to 1aly, 
and make themſelves Maſters of the Tyrrhenian Sea. And for the ſame Reaſons, the 
Romans propoſed to drive the Cartbaginians out of them. The Silver Mines, which 
vere then — in Sardinia and Corfica, were not ſo ſtrong a Motive to them to at- 
tempt the Conqueſt of them, as their excellent Ports. Theſe would ſerve to protect 
their Fleets, and for Magazines, in caſe of any Enterprizes upon the Coaſts of Africa. 
All theſe Motives together, made the Conſul Cornelius very deſirous of ſubduing them. 
The firſt he attacked was Corfica, which was neareſt Italy; and he needed only to 
conquer one City, in order to make himſelf Maſter of the whole Iſland. Having 
therefore taken 79 Aleria by Aſſault, and placed a ſtrong Garriſon in it, he paſſed on 
to Sardinia, In his Way he ſaw a Carthaginian Fleet, but they crowded all they 

70 The ancient City of Aleri is now no longer in being. Some Authors call it Alabia, and Alaris. 
& afterwards became a Roman Colony. - D Fn Sail 
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Year of Sail they could, and got out of fight, before he could come up with them. He 
RO M E therefore continued his Courſe, and appeared with his Fleet off 71 Oſhia, then a large 
S A City, on the Eaſt-fide of Sardinia. A great Number of Carthaginian Veſſels were L 
L. Coxxszr- the Port, and the African Garriſon, which was in the City, was conſiderable. Whereas 
vs Sirio, C. Cornelius wanted Land- Forces. He therefore returned to Italy ; embarked as many 
je Kang, "8 new Soldiers in his Fleet as he could, and came and made a Deſcent in Sardinia, re. 
fuls. ſolving not to ſpare Olbia. 
Ax Carthage, upon Hannibals being depoſed from being Admiral, that Hanno had 
been put in his room, whom we have already mentioned in the Sicilian Wars; and 
Orefus B. 4. this General's Fleet was now in the Port of Olbia, whilſt he himſelf commanded in 
6. 7. the City. But the brave Cornelius was not terrified by the great Appearance of the 
Cartbaginian Forces, which ſeemed ſufficient to ſecure the City from all poſſible Dan- 
ger. He laid Siege to it; and was forced to fight the Carthaginians under Hans 
Command, who ſignalized his Courage in the Battel. But the Romans were invin- 
cible by Land: Hanno, with all his Bravery, could not make Amends for the Weak- 
neſs of his Troops. He died Sword in Hand; and his Carthaginians being van- 
quiſhed, were forced to ſurrender up the Place they defended, to the Conqueror. 
THreNn Cornelius gave the Africans an Inſtance of that Humanity, to which they 
Fa. Max. Were utter Strangers. He honoured the Corps of their General, with magnificent 
B. 5. c. 1. f 2. Obſequies. He attended his Body to the Place of Burial himſelf, and ſhewed theſe 
Barbarians, that the Hatred between brave Men ends with the Battel. By theſe 


moral Virtues the Romans thought to make both Gods and Men leſs ſenſible of the 


Horror of the terrible Slaughters they made of Mankind, in ſo many Battels. As 
F-mm:ir. B. 3. for the Conſul, he did not ſuffer the Ardour of his Troops to cool; but beſieged, and 
6. 9. took, many maritime Cities in Sardinia, by repeating the ſame Stratagem. As he 

was Maſter of the Seas, he embarked ſome Troops on his Ships, ordered them to 


land at ſome Diſtance from the Place he intended to ſurpriſe, and laid them in Am- ö N 


buſh behind the Rocks, out of the Enemy's ſight. At the fame time, he himſelf 
appeared before the City, with a ſmall part of his Army, as it were to begin an at- 
tack upon it. This immediately led the Garriſon to make a Sally upon him; and 
then the General by a feigned Flight, led the Enemy to the Place of the Ambuſ- 
cade. And after the Garriſons were defeated, the Cities had nothing to do, but to 
ſurrender to the Conqueror. By theſe Exploits, Cornelius at length forced the Car- 
« moat to quit the Iſlands of Sardinia and Corfica ; and almoſt entirely ſubdued 
n, 41) | bo 1 | 
- $ XVIII. Ix the mean time Aguilius, who arrived a little too late in Szc:ly, reco- 
vered the Affairs of the Romans there, notwithſtanding the Enterprizes of Hamilcar. 
This brave Carthaginian, had taken great Advantage of the too long Abſence of the 
Roman Generals; and had they tarried any longer, the whole Iſland of Sicihy, would 
have been, by Degrees, brought under the Power of the Africans again. But now, 


Aquilius repaired the Loſſes the Republick had ſuſtained, ſince Duiliuss Departure. 8 | 


When the Conſul landed, he found the Conqueſts of his Predeceſſors much leſſened. 


Sit ';): 
@ Yr ay, 6 


71 Nothing now remains of Olbia, but its Ru- having learnt Agriculture from her; and it was an 
ins; which, {fill retain its ancient Name, in that of Opinion generally received, that Proſerpine had been 
Olbia Rovinata. The Deſcription Prolomy gives us ran away with by Plato, near the City of Enna, as 
of the Port of Olbia, ine lies us to believe it was ſhe was gathering Flowers in a Meadow. The 
Made by the: two en enger are now called Eunæant, who believed this Fable, ſhewed a large 
1 A085 and Capo Cavallo. Gulph, which, they ſaid; opened of itſelf, to mare 
7 According to Strabo, the City of Euna ſtood the God a Way to Heli. | ] 
on an Eminence in the middle of Sicily. It was Sicilians paid theſe two Divinities ; the magnificent 
thought Heſs che ſtrongeſt Places in the Iſland; Temple, which Gelo erected to Ceres in this City; 
and moſt remarkable for its moſt beautiful Plains, and the ſolemn Feſtivals, Which the Syraca/avs = 
fruitful Soil, and the great Number of Lakes and nually celebrated near the Fountain Cane, whic 
Springs, which watered its Territory: And' laſtly, burſt out all at once, when the Earth opened _ 
.the.Pucity of its Water, which the Hiſtorians and Pluto's Feet. The: Perfuaſion People entertain 
Geographers ſo highly, commend, has led Mr. that Ceres had fixed h ; Abojle in, this, Temps 
.Bochart to corijecture, that the Name of Enna made it reſpected even by ations that were we 
was taken from the Word ExxAAu, or Eunam, mies; and no Gold, or precious Stones were ſpar 


which in the Phoenician Language ſignifies, a Foun- in adorning this ſtatel) Edisce. At the Entranet 


rain of Pleaſure. The Inhabitants had a fabulous into it, were three Statues of the Goddeſs, one * 

Tradition among them, which OY credited; that Marble, another of Brak; and a third, which — 

Ceres was born in this Diſtrict. They boaſted of in its right Hand an Image of Victory. * 4 
CE-G 


$34 2 


Enna Je, a City famous for the Rape of Proſerpine, and Camarina, had been 15 1 
ASIAN . i Has f by) ine fe from 


Hence the Worſhip the W 
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from the Romans. The Carthaginians had fortified 73 Drepanum, which had an ex- Year of 

cellent Port: and for fear the Ericini ſhould ſubmit to the Romans, the Carthaginians R O M E 

removed them to Drepanum ; after having deſtroyed all their City, except the. fa- , 

mous Temple of Venus Ericina, which AÆncas built there, as he paſſed into Italy. L*Corxerr- 

But from the time that Aquilius appeared at the Head of the Armies, Hamilcar could vs Sereno, C. 

make no farther Progreſs. The Campaign was now juſt at an end, and Azuilius Fu Con. 

therefore ought regularly to have returned to Rome, to aſſiſt at the Election of his fuls. 

Succeſfors : but he continued in the Field, all the Winter. Only Cornelius returned 2 7 

to Rome, where he received the Honours of a Triumph, for having. ſubdued the Tab Triumph. 

Iſlands of Corfica and Sardinia. | 395100 oaks | Vear of 
As ſoon as the Conſular Year was expired, the Centuries choſe new Conſuls, and x C M E 

continued Aquilius in the Command of the Army in Sicily, with the Title of Pro- e 

conſul. The Generals Rome choſe for the enſuing Year were, A. Attilius 74 Ca- A. Arruws 

latinus, and C. Sulpicius Paterculus. The Command of the Fleet fell to Sulpicius, 1 = 

and that of the Land-Forces to Calatinus. And before the Conſuls were ready to re- Par - Rive, 

pair to their reſpective Commands, the Proconſul made his Country ample Amends, Conſuls. 

for the time he had been forced to loſe at Rome. He performed ſuch Exploits, dur- 

ing the little remains of his Conſulſhip, and in his Proconſulate, which did not laſt 

long, as to deſerve the Honours of a Triumph. In ſhort, he drove Hamilcar out of 744. Triumph. 

the Field, and laid Siege to My/i/tratum. This was a City of Importance, which the 

Romans had ſeveral times endeavoured to reduce. The Proconſul ſeems to have car- 

ried on the Siege of it, with Vigour; and though it did not ſurrender; till after the 

Arrival of the Conſul Attilius, who continued the Siege; yet it is probable, that 

Aquitius 75 had all the Honour of its Reduction. Without this, the Senate would 

ſcarce have granted a Triumph to the Proconſul Aquilius, at the ſame time; that they 

did not grant one to Calatinus, to whom the City ſurrendered ; and though the Hi- 

ſtorians don't declare as much, yet it is but juſt to look on the triumphing Victor, as 

the chief Author of this fine Conqueſt. | Attilius indeed continued the Siege, which 

the Proconſul had far advanced; and, the Befieged made their utmoſt Efforts againft 

LJ this new Commander: but they were at laſt: forced to ſubmit. The Cries of the 

Women and Children affected the Sicilian Inhabitants of Myſiſtratum ſo much, that 

LY they forced the Carthaginian Garriſon to go out at one Gate of the City, ' whilſt they 

let in the Roman Soldiers at another, before they had made any: Capitulation. And Zonaras B. 8. 

then great Baſeneſs and Barbarity enſued. Theſe unhappy People were treated wit 

the utmoſt Rigour. In the firſt Sallies of their Fury, the Soldiers put all to the 

word, Men, Women, and Children. The Conſil was filled with Horror at this 

vght, and thinking that the only Way to put a Stop to the Cruelty of his Soldiers, 

was to indulge their Avarice : he ſuffered them to make the Inhabitants of My/fratum 

daves, and fell them for their own Advantage; which put a Stop to this terrible 

Butchery. Clemency and Humanity, the ſo much boaſted Virtues of the Romans of 

that time, were not common among the meaner ſort of them. It was only the 

Governors, and Candidates for Offices, who made a Shew of theſe. Virtues, and made 

them ſubſervient to their ambitious Views. After the Conqueror had ſubdued the City, 

be razed it, and we find it no more mentioned in Story.! 7. 
XIX. From Myſſſtratum, Attilius led his Army towards Camarina. Hamilcar 

vaited to intercept. him in his. Paſſage, and ſhewed him; chat there were Caudian 

Porks' in Sicily, as well as Italy. The Roman Army deſcended into a deep Valley, 

ad all on a ſudden was ſurrounded by Cartlugimans, poſted upon the Hills all 

wund it. There was no advancing, or retiring; all Avenues were ſtopped up. But ir 

Was in theſe Extremities, that the Roman Virtue ſhone out with the greateſt Luſtre. 
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ns Statue was alſo there, and vied with that of to Venus Erycina. Near Drepanum was the little 
Ceref. Theſe four Monuments, which were of Illand of Columbaria, which the Inhabitants now 
quite Workmanſhip, raifed the Admiration of call La Columbarm. e are e 
Ul Spectators. Enna is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, 74 Zonaras has maimed the Surname of Calati- 
Where 8 now ſtandses. wn, whom he calls. Larinus. The Faſti Capitolini 
z, The Name of Drepanum, taken from the vary as to the Prænomen of Sulpicius. They here 
Greek Word ogirase, was given this City; becauſe give him that of Quinemt; and in the Account of 
is Shore made a ſort of Elbow, or bending, which the Triumphs, he is called Caius : which Variation 
Was like a Scythe. It is now called Trapani. The may perhaps be owing::to the Engraver. But be 

r!boginians fortiſied it, and made it one of their that as it will, it's certain, that all Authors agree 

azines for Arms. It ſtood a Mile from Mount jn giving Sulpicius the Prœnomen of Caiur. 

J, formerly ſo famous for the Temple dedicated (ien mot geld ei 3 
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>: . ſel 

Year of New Decii now appeared in the Roman Army, who themſelves to certain ge? 
RO M E Death; to ſave their Country. They gloried in ſo doing, and from the bare Hopes 
CCCCXCV. that their Names would furvive them, they valued their Lives as nothing. Such At 
Ans was the Courage of an Officer in this Conſular Army; and it is ſurpriſing that the of 
Cararies) Hiſtorians ſhould differ fo much, about his Name. Some call him Cæditius, others Ge 
A mos Laberius, but the greateſt Number, M. Calpurnius Flamma. A remarkable Proof hac 
Confals. of the Vanity of thoſe Men, who hazard every thing, only for an immortal Fame =F Cit 
Zonara: B- 8: Their very Names often die with them. Calpurnius was a Legionary Tribune, whoſe At. 
wk Florus; Reſolution can never be too much commended. He deſired the Conſul to . ey 
Auther of the him three hundred choſen determined Men ; promiſed to find the Enemy 6 WI nl) 
T3 much Employment with this ſmall Company, as ſhould oblige them to leave MI incc 
Livy Epit.B. a Paſſage open for the Roman Army: and performed his Promiſe. He leq cher 
17. his little Body of Men up to an Eminence, which he ſeized, and on which Mer 
he entrenched himſelf.” The Cartbaginians being therefore jealous of his De. Exp 

figns, attacked him with Vigour, and he more vigorouſly defended himſelf. 80 were 

that the Carthaginian Battalions came together from all Quarters to drive away ber 

theſe audacious Romans, who had ſeized ſo dangerous a Poſt: And even thoſe who Mixt 

guarded the Paſſes into the Valley, were willing to have their Share in the Victory. indes 
Then the Conſul took Advantage of the Diverſion, and drew his Army out of that Pun 
bad Situation, into which he had imprudently brought it. Indeed, the three hun- =_ the / 
dred Romans were all overpowered and killed by the Numbers of the Enemy. When A 
the Legions were out of Danger, they were too late to relieve them; they only WW fare 
came ſoon enough to fave the Bodies of theſe brave Men, from the Inſults of the Sea, 
Carthaginian Soldiers. They found them all in an Heap, in the Place, on which were 
they had poſted themſelves ; and which is very ſurpriſing, Calpurnius alone was the la 
found under an Heap of dead Bodies, ſtill breathing, but covered with Wounds ; and EAR 
it fortunately happened, that none of them proved mortal. They were dreſled, WW £79 

cured, and the brave Officer, after this, did his Country very important Services. cen 

In any other State, but the Republick of Rome, great Riches and Honours would Ports. 
have been beſtowed, on the Author of ſo glorious an Action; but there a Crown of Meaſi 
Pliny B. 22. Gramen was thought a ſufficient Honour for Calpurnius, and he was fatisfied with it. W lived | 
6% Theſe Marks of Honour were greater Encouragements to the Romans to ſerve their de C. 
| Country, than che Hopes of more ſubſtantial Rewards: and indeed, as long as Truſt ] 
they acted upon no Motives but thoſe of Glory, and a Love of Duty, they deſerved WW All th: 

to conquer the Werd !)): 0 1 out to 
P- Hb. B. 1. ATTILIUS being thus reſcued from ſuch imminent Danger, continued his Fit 
1 March towards Camarina. This City was ſurrounded with ſtrong Walls, and had indeed, 
Eclig. a numerous Garriſon : ſol that it was neceſſary to beſiege it in form. The iy I had ne 
therefore, who expected to have taken it immediately, was much embarraſſed. He wo Fl. 
had neither Rams, nor Galleries, nor wooden Towers, to make his: Approaches. Both w 
But the good King Hiero, who lived in Peace at Syracuſe, under the Protection of er dini 
the Nomans, ſupplied} the Wants of his Allies. He ſent them by Sea, all forts of WW when! 
Machines, that were neceſſary for battering the Place: and it was at length carried, dition 
and the Cartbaginians being made Priſoners of War, were ſold to the beſt Bidder. But patie 
the Inhabitants of Ema the hard Fate of thoſe of Camarina. They betrayed the WH "here h 
Garriſon; which defended the Town, and opened their Gates to the Romans, who put up in L 
all the Carthaginiaristhey found there to the Sword. Sittana 75 was taken y A upo 


Floru: B. 2. of the Agrigentini, got Poſſeſſion of Camicus 77, by the 1 of the Citizens, gina. 
and then came to attack Erbeſſus. This vo which was former bat bei 


R T.IY ET” 


© conſul Aquilins deſcended, was was ſituated between Pawormus and .Myfftre/# 8 Th; 

'partly but it is not poflible, to determine exaktiy ber; {1 "Dis 

n tlie | it ſtood. ee 7 11 5 f 97 ; * Jz 

© Anceſtors of it were the 77 The little City of Camicus, ſtood near 3 1 Which BY 
- with the Frets to bring quiz the: Prond, vel of the ſame Name, now-called Connaro, in OY Ind Tas 
in the ConfwIſpip of Brazus and Calla. Territory, in which 8cn/avo now Rands. EY 
76 lt is plain from Pohbius, that the City of oo 200 W of Tron! F 
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ſelf Maſter of it, drove the Enemy out of all the fruitful Territory of Agri- Year of 

gentum. | ROME 
f. XX. HAMILCAR was not unactive all this while. He had ſurprized CLECRCV. 

Attilius in a narrow Paſs, in the Road to Camarina, where the unparallelled Valour &Arriums 

of the Tribune Calpurnius alone, had ſaved the Roman Army. But the Carthaginian CaaTinus, 

General was more ſucceſsful in the Cheat he put upon the Conſul before Lipara, He . deen 

had by ſome Addreſs or other diſcovered Attilius's Deſign of beſieging that important Conſuls. 

City; and he knew the Raſhneſs of the Conſul, who was puffed up with his Succeſs. . B. 8. 

Attilius expected to meet with no more Reſiſtance any where: but Hamilcar con- WY" 

veyed himſelf privately into Lipara, with his Troops; and at the ſame time placed 

only ſome Citizens on the Ramparts, who were little able to defend the Place. The 

inconſiderate Conſuil therefore ordered his Soldiers to march up to the Walls, and ſcale 

them; upon which Hamilcar inſtantly made a general Sally, at the Head of his 

Men. This the Romans did not expect; and being ſhamefully repulſed, found by 

Experience, that the Carthaginians were not utterly deſtitute of Commanders, who 

were able to diſpute a Victory with them. The Beſiegers had a conſiderable Num- 

ber of Men killed, and wounded. So that Attiliuss Campaign in general, being a 

Mixture of good and bad Succeſs, it did not bring him much Honour. There was 


1 indeed room enough to reward his Courage, if his Imprudence had not deſerved 


Puniſhment. But Rome did not then grant him a Triumph, as ſhe had readily done 
the Proconſul his Predeceſſor. | 7 F 13.9 
As for Sulpicius, he commanded the Fleet like an able Admiral. Beſides that, he Pohliu, B. r. 
ſhared with his Collegue the Conqueſts of the maritime Cities, which he inveſted by © *+ 
Sea, whilſt Attilius beſieged them by Land; he harraſſed the Carthaginians which 
were left in the Iſlands of Corſica, and Sardinia. Sulpicius may be ſaid to have put Zoner. B. 8. 
the laſt Hand to this fine Conqueſt. Nor was this enough to fatisfy the brave Conſl. 
He was very ambitious of ſignalizing his Campaign, by a naval Victory; but the 
Carthaginian Fleet did not appear at Sea. He therefore pretended that he would go 
even to Africa in queſt of it, and ſpread a Report, that he would burn it in the 
Ports. This News alarmed the People at Carthage ſo much, that they purſued raſh 
Meaſures. Hannibal, who had been deprived of his Admiralſhip by the Senate, then 
lived privately in the City; and the State had recourſe to him, to make Head againſt 
the Conſul, and ſuppreſs his Inſolence. Carthage thought ſhe might once more en- 
truſt him with the Command of her Fleet; and prepared a conſiderable Armament. 
All the good Sea-officers, and skilful Rowers, which were to be found, were picked 
out to ſerve under Hannibal; and his Orders were not to go far from the Coaſts of 
Africa, but to hinder the Romans from landing, and making a Deſcent there. And 
indeed, the Conſul's Fleet drew near the Coaſt, and ſeemed to threaten it. Hannibal 
had not far to go, in ſearch of the Enemy, and prepared to fight them; and the 
two Fleets were in fight of one another, when a great Storm aroſe, and ſeparated them, 
Both were forced to give Way to the Tempeſt, and flying to different Ports for Shelter, Pohlius B. 1, 
Sardinia ſerved for a Refuge for them both. Hannibal was riding at Anchor there, © 24 
when News was brought him, that Sulpicius was under Sail, going on ſome Expe- 
lition ' on the Coaſts of Africa, by Deſerters hired by the Conſul, who was very 
impatient to come to a Battel. Upon their Report therefore Hannibal left the Aſylum, 
Where he was in Safety; and was ſcarce out of Port, when the Roman Fleet, already drawn 
vp in Line of Battel, came full fail, and as faſt as their Oars could drive them, and 
fell upon him. The Carthaginian had not time to draw up his Fleet, and then a 
Battel enſued, in which the Romans had all the Advantage. There was then fo thick 
Fog, that ſeveral of the Carthaginian Ships were ſunk, before Hannibal perceived 
nat he was attacked; and the Terror this unexpected Shock ſpread among the Car- 
llaginians, made them get to land as faſt as they could, and deſert their Gallies. So 
that being left to the Mercy of the Waves, and deſtitute of Soldiers and Rowers, 
they were taken by the Romans, who did the Enemy a great deal of Miſchief, with- 
dut ſhedding much Blood. As for Hannibal, who either could not, or durſt not 
turn to the Port, from whence he came, he fled to a little City 7“ in Sardinia for Zonar. B. s. 


78 This City, to which Haunuibal fled for Refuge, xl/ga. The Natives to this Day, ſhew the Place . 
5 called Sulei by the Hiſtorians, and old Geogra- where the City formerly ſtood, near Palma di Sole, 
ders. Hence the Name of Promontorium Sulcenſe, over againſt the little Iſland of Euaſis, vulgarly ca l- 
wich was given to the moſt ſouthern Point of the led,«L' {ſola di Sant Antiocho. | 
land of Sardinia. It is at preſent La Punta dell = 

7 E Refuges | - 
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Year of Refuge : and there he underwent the fame Puniſhment which would have been in- 
RO E flicted on him, if he had returned to Carthage. The Seamen of his Fleet muwtinieq 
CANS againſt their Commander, and in their Deſpair, ſeditiouſly pronounced Sentence 
A: ArTi.ws againſt him, and crucified him. This was the end of Old Hannibal, as he is called 


| Catariwvs, by the Hiſtorians, to diſtinguiſh him from the ſecond Hannibal, who was fo fatal 


8 dcs, to the Romans. Sulpicius, after his Victory, made a Deſcent on the Iſland of Sar. 
Oonſuls. dinia, and gave his Soldiers Leave to live upon free Quarter there. Upon which 
— B. 4. one Hanno, who ſeems to have been a Land-officer, put himſelf at the Head of x 
Body of Carthaginians, aud ſurprized the Romans, as they were buſy in plundering, 
So that the Conquerors met with a flight Check; but that did not prevent their Ge- 

neral's having the Honours of a Triumph conferred upon him 79. 
F. XXI. The Attilian Family was then in great Credit at Rome; and the Deſcend- 


Pg, 17 * ants of it, very deſerving of the higheſt Honours. One A. Attilius had been Conſul 


ccccxcvl. the laſt Year; and another Attilius, whoſe Prænomen was Caius, was now choſen 


An Conſul, with Cn. 50 Cornelius Blaſio: and the next Year, we ſhall fee a third Attiliu 
Cx. Con ur. in this high Station. This Succeſſion of Conſuls of the fame Name 5', has indeed, 
L1vs, Conſuls. made a Confuſion among the Hiſtorians; but we ſhall endeavour to give each the 
Share of Glory he deſerved: and in order thereto, will diſtinguiſh them both by their 
Prænomina, and Surnames. The firſt Conſul was called Aulus Attilius Calatinus, the 
ſecond Caius Attihus Regulus, and the third Marcus Attihus Regulus. By the Apree- 
ment between their Surnames, the two laſt appear to have been of the ſame Branch 
of the Attilian Family; and the Hiſtorians tell us, that they were Brothers Children. 
And whatever that Branch of the Family was, from which the firſt Actilius de- 
ſcended, which ſeems to have been Patrician ; it is certain, that of the Reguli was 
Plebeian. It was a common thing in Rome, for one Branch of the ſame Family to 

be noble, and the reſt nor. | 
Plin. B. 8. ane BUT to return to Caius Actilius, who was choſen Conſul for the preſent Year ; his 
Firg. B. 6. Merit alone raiſed him to the Con/ulſhip, and no Intrigues were uſed to forward it. 
He retired into the Country, and cultivated his little Patrimony, and was actually 
ſowing his Land, when the Inſignia of the Conſulſbip 52 were brought him. From 
thence he had the Surname of Serranus, which was either aſſumed by him, or given 


him, and tranſmitted to his Poſterity ; and this brave Citizen had already been Conjul i ö 


once before, as well as his Collegue, who was a Patrician. They drew Lots for 
their Commands; and that of the Land-Forces in Sicily fell to Cornelius, that of the 


Fleet to Serranus 83. And at the fame time that they were elected, the Centuris Wl 


continued A. Attilius, with the Title of Proconſul, in the Command of the Army in 
Sicily, of which, as Conſul, he had been General the laſt Year. This was now be- 


come 
5 * 
* 


79 This 495" Year of Rome, ended with the 
36" Lxſftram, ſince Servins Tuwllias's time. Caius 
Duilius performed the Ceremony of it. He was 
then Cenſor, according to the Faſt: Capitolini; in 
which we don't find his Collegue's Name any more 
mentioned. Time has effaced it. Nevertheleſs, the 
Annaliſt P:gh:#s joins him with Appius Caudeæ, 
the Brother of Appius Cæcus, in order to make up 
the Number of the Seven Cenſors, which Suetonius. 


in his Life Tiberius, ſays, were of the Claudian 


Family. | 

80 Zonaras has omitted the two Conſuli for this 
Year 496; and Polybius mentions only C. Artilins. 
Nor is his Collegue's Name to be found in The 
Capitoline Marbles. But we have inſerted it in the 


Faſti Conſulares, upon the Authority of Caſſiodorus, 


who makes Crxerizs Cornelius, and C. Aztilias Ser- 
rauus, Conſuli, for this Year. The former has the 
Surname of Blaſio in the Greek Tables. This is 
the ſame Man, who had been promoted to the 
Conſulſhip, in the Year of Rome 483. Maria- 
aut is miſtaken in calling him Blæſus, inſtead of 
Blafio. The former Surname, which we don't find 
uſed in the Cornelian Family, belonged to a Branch 
of the Sempronii. And the Annaliſt miſtakes like- 
wiſe, in thinking this the firſt Conſulſpip of Cneins 
Cornelius, and ſecond of Caius Aitiliun. We 


ought to ſay on the contrary, that the former was 


now Conſul, the ſecond time; and that the latter had 
never exerciſed that Office before. 


81 The Author of The Lives of Illuſtrious Mev, i 


deceived by the Similitude of Names, robs Caius 
Attilius of the Honour of the Victory, he gained 


over Hamilcar at Sea; and aſcribes it to Aulus di-. 
tilius, who is ſaid, by the moſt venerable Hiſtorians, W 


Zonaras, and Polybius, to have commanded the Land- 
Forces this Year. 


82 Cicero makes uſe of Artilius Serranus's Er- 
ample, to ridicule Eratizs's Accuſation of Reſcins. W 


The Accuſer had reproached the latter, with hav- 


ing left Rome, to apply himſelf wholly to a Coun- 4 


try Life. Indeed, ſays the Roman Orator, you 


would have been thought mad, if you had made 7 


the ſame Reflection, in thoſe happy Days, when 


Men were raiſed from the Plough, to the Helm Of | ; 


Government. What would you have thought 0 


the famous Atrilius, who was howing his F 1 14 


when News was brought him, that he was cholen 
Conſul? Without doubt, you, who make it s Grime 
in Roſeixs, to prefer the Pleaſure of taking care 


cultivate a Man's own Eſtate, to the Hurry al 
Noiſe of the City, would have thought him a mean 


ible Man. 
g The delle have Saranus, inſtead of Her 


4 


ranuliy 


anus, a 
double 
makes it 
the Viet 
aus at Se 


ventured 
Ppear in 
me Cong 
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come cuſtomary in the Republick. As ſhe now no longer made War in the Neigh- Year of 

bourhood of Rome, it was not proper to recall thoſe Generals from their Employments & © M E 
reciſely at the end of their Years, who engaged in Expeditions out of Italy, which 8 
required time to complete them. The Conſulſhips indeed were not prolonged ; but CArriws, 


che fame Generals were continued in the Command of the Armies, with the Title 
of Proconſuls. In this quality, A. Attilius purſued the Reduction of Sicily; which he 
6niſhed with ſuch Rapidity, that he ſcarce left the Conſul Cornelius any thing to do 
here. | 1 
: As for C. Attilius, who was Admiral of the Roman Fleet, he found ample Mat- 
ter of Glory at Sea. Tyndaris was a maritime City in Sicily, on the North-fide of 
the Iſland. The Carthaginian Fleet arrived off it, and did not keep themſelves in 
order of Battel, which was a common Fault with the Carthaginians. They knew how 
to build Ships, and diſcipline Rowers ; and yet were very negligent in drawing up their 
Fleets in Line of Bartel. But this was not the Caſe with the Romans. Ever ſince 
their firſt Expedition at Sea, they laid down for themſelves certain Rules, for placing 
their Gallies in order; and they always appeared regularly drawn up, whether they 
were only purſuing their Voyage, or ready to give Battel. Actilius 54 perceived that 
the Carthaginian Fleet lay in Diſorder over againſt Tyndaris, and reſolved to attack 
ir. At the Head of a Squadron of only ten of his Gallies, he made the beſt of his 
Way to come up with the Enemy, and his Attack was a kind of prelude to the Bat- 
tel. But the Number of the Attacked, was too much ſuperior to that of the Aſ- 
filants. The Roman Squadron was inſtantly ſurrounded, and the Enemy ſtruck the 


Reman Ships ſo violently with their Prows, that in a few Hours, they ſunk ſome of | 


them. The Conſul himſelf owed his Safety to the Strength of his Ship, and the 
Labours of his Crew. Theſe, by mere Strength of Arm, brought her back to the 
main Body of the Fleet, which was following the unfortunate Squadron, as expedi- 
ouſly as poſſible, without breaking the Line, and failing in Diſorder. And as ſoon 
as it was within reach of the Carthaginian Fleet, the Succeſs of the Conſul was quite 


CN. CoRNE- 
L1vs, Conſuls. 


different. The formidable Hamilcar commanded the Enemy's Gallies ; eight of Zonar. B. 8. c. 


which were ſunk, upon the firſt Onſet; and ſoon after ten more were taken, with all 2, 


their Crews. So that the Conſul had his Revenge; and this Battel was deemed fo 
complete 55 a Victory, that upon his return, he received the Honours of a Triumph. 
Two Attilii then entered Rome triumphantly, the Proconſul, and the Admiral. The 
former 86 for his Exploits at Land, during his Conſulſbip, and Proconſulſhip ; the lat- 
ter 87, for the Advantage he had gained over Hamilcar at Sea. Cornelius Blaſio was 
forgotten. The Proconſul Attilius prevented his having any Opportunity to ſignalize 
himſelf. But nevertheleſs, it is ſaid, that he plundered ſome open Villages, and went 

and 


12 


—— —— —E—ẽ—ͤ: 


1 T 


anus, as that above has. On one fide is Fanns's 
double Head. The Prow of the Ship on the other, 
makes it probable, that it was ſtruck in Memory of 
the Victory this Conſul gained over the Carthagrni- 
aus at Sea. 

84 According to ſome Authors, the two Conſuli 


were then buſy in carrying on the Siege of Li- 


Dari. 


$85 Zonaras adds one Circumſtance, of which 
Polybius was ignorant. He ſays, that after gaining 
the Battel, the Romans, fluſhed with their Succeſs, 
'entured to cruiſe round the Coaſts of Lybia, and 
ppear in fight of Carthage. But he does not ſay 
ne Conquerors undertook any Expedition in Africa. 


They had probably no Deſign but to alarm and 
terrify the Enemy, in their own Country. 

86 Pigbius tells us, he had an old ſilver Medal, 
which proved the Triumph of Aulus Attilius Cala- 
tiuus. The Face was the Head of A Rome, wear- 
ing an Helmet; and the reverſe a Chariot drawn 
by four Elephants, ſymbolically repreſenting the low 
Condition of Carthage. This Chariot was driven 
by a Victory, with a Crown in her Hand; and the 


Inſcription of the Medal, was this. A. ArIL. A. 


F. C. N. CALATINUS. 

87 Valer. Max. B. 4. c. 4. Pliny B. 8. c. 5. and 
the Faſti Capitolini, all contradict the Author of 
The Lives of Ulluſtrious Men, as to the Triumph 

granted 


and Polyb. 
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the Iſland of Malta 88. But theſe were too inconſiderable Exploits to 


568 


Year of and pillaged 
ROM E deſerve a Triumph. | 


CCCCKCVIDÞ ROME was terrified with ſeveral Prodigies, during this Campaign. It 
CArrums, ſaid, that it rained Stones mixed with Hail; which was enough for the * 


Cx. Coxxz- to order Expiations : and the Romans thought themſelves obliged to renew the Frria 
Ls, Confuls. Latinæ 39, which had been for ſome time neglected. Q, Ogulnius was choſen Dic. 
tator to preſide at them, and he made M. Lætorius his General of Horſe. The Romans 
had now enjoyed ſuch continual Peace at Home, and Succeſs Abroad for a long time 
together, that they had no Occaſion to nominate Dictators, for any but pacifick 


one fide the Head of A 


Offices, 


granted to this Conſul. The ficſt ſays, that it was 
a fine ſight to ſee Caius Attilius guide a triumphal 
Chariot, with the ſame Hand which had guided 
Oxen at Plough ; and hold a Sceptre of Ivory, as 
the triumphant Victors uſually did, after holding a 
Plough. The Medal above bears the Name of 
Caixs Attilius; and it is ſuppoſed to have been ſtruck 
in Honour to the triumphant Victor. It bears on 
ome, and on the other, a 
Chariot drawn by two Horſes. 9215 

88 The Iſland of Melita is now univerſally 


-- known by the Name of Malta; ever ſince it has 
been the 
of St. Fohn of Feruſalem. It lies between Tripoly 


eſidence of the Grand Maſter, and Knigh:s 


in Barbary, and Sicily; in the 39* Degree of Lon- 
gitude, and 35 of Latitude. It is twenty Miles 
long; but not above twelve broad, in the wideſt 


Place; and is commonly reckoned to be ſixty thou- 


ſand geometrical Paces in Circumference. Claver 
has omitted nothing to prove, That it was originally 


4 


*Y 


inhabited by Pheacians g That the Phwnicians af. 
terwards ſeized it, and planted Colonies in it, having 


firſt forced the Natives to retire to the Iſland of £ 


Corcyra : And laſtly, That the Carthaginians ſub- 


dued it. The Ancients much commend the Cotton 


this Iſland produces ; and above all, its exceeding fine 
Honey. Hence, ſay ſome, it had the Name of Malta. 
It is ſurpriſing that Ovid ſhould ſay it was a fruitful 
Country. It is notorious, that the whole Ifland is 


nothing but one Rock of ſandy Stone, covered i 5 
with a * light Earth, which nevertheleſs bears 
excellent Fru ; 


its. The Temple of Juno was one 
of the greateſt Ornaments of Malta, for its Anti- 
quity and Riches. Verres had plundered it, of all 
that was moſt valuable in it, as Cicero reproaches 
him, in his de Signis. 

89 See the Ceremonies of the Feriæ Latine de- 
ſcribed, B. 4. Vol. 1. p. 168; and B. 7. Vol. 1. P. 292. 
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Roman Hiſtory. 


BOOK XXIV. 


HE War with Carthage had now laſted eight Years. The Romans had Year of 
already extended their Conqueſts almoſt to Africa; and the great Iſlands, ROM E 
which were a Barrier for the Africans againſt Italy, and which in ſome cn. 
Meaſure, covered Lyb:a, were already ſubdued. The Cartbaginians had juſt been L"Maxuws 
driven out of Corfica and Sardinia, and the Republick could almoſt reckon Sicily Nurso. Q 
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one of her Provinces. Except Lilyhbæum, Panormus, and ſome Ports, in that Neigh- n 


bourhood, it had wholly ſhaken off the Carthaginian Yoke. The Syracuſans and 
Mamertini, formerly ſuch inveterate Rivals, now joined in labouring to aggrandize 
Rome. In ſhort, under the Shelter of ſo glorious an Alliance, they thought of no- 
thing but enjoying Peace, or helping to carry on a War, which delivered them from 
their African Tyrants. And Sicily had indeed long ſeemed to be the utmoſt Limits of 
the Ambition of the Romans : But can Conquerors ſet any Bounds to their Deſires ? 
AFTER having tried and ſurmounted the Dangers of the Sea, nothing could probably 
ſtop the Progreſs of the Romans. The next thing therefore was to diſpute the Empire 
of the Seas, with the Carthaginians; and Carthage itſelf ſeemed to be a worthy Ob- 
jet of their Ambition, With theſe Views, they ordered both the new Con/uls 
jointly to command the Fleet, without dividing them as formerly, and appointing 
one to the Land, the other to the Sea-Service. Theſe Conſuls were L. Manlius, ſur- Year of 
named Vulſo, and ; Cædicius i; but the latter did not long enjoy his new Dignity. x O 17 E 
He died a few Days after his Election; and the Republick ſubſtituted a Man in his ccccxcvn. 
room, Whoſe Name will live for ever, as one who ſignalized himſelf more by his L AIIAI 
Conſtancy, than the greateſt Generals ever did, by their Conqueſts. This was the Vorso, M. 
famous M. Attilius Regulus. The few Defects he had were abundantly compenſated 2 "ub 
by the Eminence of his Virtues. He was a great Soldier; had conquered the Sa- ED 
lentini, in his firſt Conſulſhip, and by his Victory merited a Triumph. He was a 
fagacious Politician ; carried his Views farther, during his Captivity, than the whole 
Senate ; and by his Capacity and Penetration, changed the Dejection of the Romans, 
into Conſtancy and Magnanimity. Conſidered in his private Capacity, he was a 
frugal and temperate Man, and was always contented with his ſeven Acres of Land, 
for the Subſiſtence of himſelf and his Family. He was ſo ſtrictly obſervant of the 
Laws, that he looked upon himſelf as a Stranger, even to his own Country, from the 
time that he became a Priſoner at Carthage; and he would not enter into Rome, with- 
out the Conſent of his new Maſters. He was ſo faithful to his Oaths, as to chuſe 
rather to expoſe himſelf to all the Rage of the Carthaginans, than fave his Life by 


"3% 
1 f 


Differences therefore cauſed great Confuſion in 
Chronology, and the Order of the Conſuls, till the 
happy Diſcovery of The Capitoline Tables, which 
removed the Difficulty, which learned Men had 
before in vain endeavourcd to clear up, for ſeveral 
Ages. Upon the Credit of a Monument of ſuch 
deciſive Authority, we ought alſo to correct an 
Error, which is crept into the 41/# Book of '7a/tin, 
He ſays, the Parthians revolted from Seleucus, in 
the time of the firſt Panic War, when Aitilius Re- 
galus, and Manlius Piſo were Conſuls. He has by 
Miſtake put Marlins Piſo, for Manlius Vulſo. 


y F Perjury, 


1 The Faſti Capitolini, which are of unqueſti- 
onable Authority, have been of great uſe to us, in 
enabling us to rectify the Miſtakes, and Omiſſions, 
of the Hiſtorians and Annaliſts, who have written 
the Hiſtory of this Conſular Year 497. Caſſiodorus 
and Marianus Scotus ſay nothing of the Death of 
Quintus Cedicins, or of his Succeſſor. They falſely 
ſuppoſed, that he lived till his Office expired. And 
The Greek Tables, and thoſe of Cuſpinian, are as 
defeQive, in this Particular. Polybius, Zonaras, and 
Extroyins, on the contrary, make no mention at all 
of Cædicius, and allow of no Conſuls for this Year, 
but Lucius Manlius, and Marcus Aitilius. Theſe 
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Year of Perjury. Nevertheleſs, he is reproached with being too ambitious of Honours in his Re. 
R O M E publick, too confident and preſumptuous after Victory, and too haughty and ſevere 
o the Vanquiſhed. And indeed, it may truly be ſaid of him in general, that he ſhewed 
L Max.ws more of the Hero in Adverſity, than in Proſperity. | 
3 M. THis great Man was appointed, with his Collegue Manlius, to extend the Dom. 
* nion of Rome into a Country, hitherto unknown to the Romans. The two Confuls 
Conſuls. had Orders to endeavour to paſs over into Africa, and make that the Seat of War 
for the future. They firſt croſſed the Streights of Sicily, and landed at Means. 
Their Fleet was the ſtrongeſt the Romans ever yet had at Sea; and conſiſted of three 
hundred and thirty Ships of different Sizes. From Meſſana, the Corluls ſent thei; 
Orders into Tal), to all the Cities in Alliance with Rome, or ſubject to her, and 
ſettled the Affairs of the Provinces, before their Departure. Then they doubled Care 
Pachynum, with Deſign to take on hoard the Land-Forces, which were poſted i; ff 
that 2 Neighbourhood. As for the Carthaginian Fleet, it was more formidable, with 
reſpe& to the Number of the Gallies, than the Roman. It conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and fixty Sail. Two Conſuls commanded the former, two Admirals the latter. 
One of theſe was the brave Hamilcar, and the other Hanno; both Generals of great 
Eſteem in their Republick. Theſe two Commanders had ſet out from Africa with 
owerful Forces, and were arrived in the Port of Heraclea, in Sicily; where they 
watched the Motions of the Romans, with full Reſolution to oppoſe their making a 
Deſcent in Lybia. 7 
Tae Conſuls were not ignorant of the Enemy's Deſign, but prepared, at all Events, 
either to come to a Sea-fight, or to make a Deſcent, in ſome convenient part of 
Africa. The Troops they were to land, were three Legions, that is, one fourh WM 
part leſs than two Conſular Armies, excluſive of the Ships Crews, and the Auxili- 
aries. They divided this Multitude into four Parts, and embarked them on four 
Squadrons, which all made but one Army. The firſt Legion was embarked on the 
firſt Squadron; the ſecond, on the ſecond ; the third, on the third; and the Triarii Wl 
were poſted, as at Land, in the Rear-guard, and embarked on the fourth Squadron. 
They were a Corps-de-reſerve, for the Fleet. The Triremes, generally ſpeaking, were 
all much of the ſame Size, and therefore an equal Number of Soldiers, that is, fix- Wl 
ſcore, were put on board each of them. Theſe, with the three hundred Rowers WM 
in each Galley, made four hundred and twenty Men: ſo that, upon the whole, this Wl 
Roman Armament conſiſted of about 140000 Men, Legionaries, Auxiliaries, and 
Rowers, all included. Nevertheleſs, as the Carthagimans exceeded the Romans in 
the Number of their Ships, ſo they had more Men on board. They were reckoned WM 
to be at leaſt 150000. The Africans looked upon it as a Matter of the laſt Conſe- 
- quence, to keep the Romans at a Diſtance from Africa, and confine them to Sicih. 
Both Nations were now going to expole all their Forces to the Hazards of one 
Battel ; and the Conquered were to expect nothing but to ſee their Coaſts laid waſte, W 
and their Ports taken, or inſulted by the Victors. Out of Emulation therefore the 
two Republicks, which were Rivals for Glory, and deſperately bent, on deſtroying MW 
each other, exerted themſelves to the utmoſt. The Carthaginians were in Pain for 
their Capital, and thought nothing ought to be neglected, to fave their native City 
from Deſtruction. The Romans were afraid of a Battel in the high Seas, where the 
2,13; B. 1. Lightneſs of the Enemy's Gallies might prove fatal to them. As for the Carthagi- 
1 Troops, they deſpiſed them, and promiſed themſelves all the Succeſs they could WW 
with for, if they could but board them. The main Point, on both ſides, was to 
draw up their Ships in good Order, and range them in ſuch a manner, as that they 
ſhould murually ſupport each other. To this end, Regulus and his Collegue formed W 
this Scheme. Each Conſul went on board an Hexaremis, that is, a Galley with fix Wl 
Rows of Rowers, which was twice as long, and twice as wide, as the Trirems. 
Theſe two enormous Ships were placed fide by ſide, at the Head, or rather, at the 
Point of the Fleet, and no more Space left between them, than was neceſſary for 
working them. To the right, on the fide of Manlius, the firſt Squadron was drawn 
up in a floping Line, and preſented their Prows to the Enemy. To the left, on 
the ſide of Regulus, the ſecond Squadron was drawn out alſo in a Line, the Ships all | 


2 According to Polhbius, the Troops encamped di Licata, at the Mouth of the River Himera, which 
it the Neighbourhood of Mount Ecnomus, a the Sicilians now call Salſi. 
Mountain in Sicily, now called Monte d'Alicata, or | 7 
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at equal Diſtances : So that the two firſt Squadrons made two ſides, of an acute Year of 
angled Triangle. The Space in the middle was left empty; and the third Squadron R. © M E 
made the Baſe of the Triangle, and extended a large Front towards the Enemy. © 
Behind, were the Ships of Burden; and theſe unwieldy Veſſels, which ſerved for L Maxis 
cranſporting the Cavalry, were faſtened with Cables to the Rear of the Gallies, which 1 
failed before them, that they might be towed along, if there was Occaſion. The Recurvs, 
Diſpoſition cloſed with the Triarii, who were poſted in the Rear- guard, and made a Conduls, 
wider Front, than the Baſe of the Triangle, ſo that ſome of their Ships jetted out on 

both ſides. In ſhort, the whole Roman Fleet was like a Wedge, to cleave Wood]; in 

which Form the Romans often drew up their Armies, by Land. 

In this fine Order, the Conſular Fleet appeared off Heraclea in Sicily, reſolving to 

90 farther, and continue their Courſe towards Africa, if the Enemy declined fight- 

ing. But Hamilcar and Hanno, the two Carthagiman Generals, were too nearly con- 

cerned in Intereſt to give Battel, to refuſe the Challenge. Their Fleet was yet rid- 

ing at Anchor in the Port; and they inſtantly aſſembled their Troops, and Crews. 

Friends, ſaid they, the time is now come, when wwe muſt either re-eftabliſh our ſelves in 

Sicily, or expect to ſee the Walls of Carthage overturned. If we come off victorious, we 

ſhall recover the Dominion of an Ifland, which has coſt our Fathers ſo much Blood. I. 

tbe Enemy prevail, wwe muſt lool on our Wives, Children, and Eſtates, as utterly Igſt. It 

is therefore of the utmoſt Conſequence to us, to conquer now ; and it is dangerous to the 

loſs Degree, not to endeavour at leaſt to flop the Enemy in their career. So that the Gods 

have this Day put into your Hands, the Fate of Sicily, and of Carthage. At theſe 
Words, there aroſe a great Murmur among the Carthaginian Soldiers; and their 
Ardour for fighting was viſible in their Faces. They inſtantly got ready, weighed 
Anchor, and put out to Sea. And the Order of the Romans, was a Rule for the 
Carthaginians to range their Ships by. They alſo drew up their Fleet in three 

Lines. The firſt, which Hanno commanded (doubtleſs as eldeſt Admiral, for he had 

loſt a little of his Reputation, ſince the Affair of Agrigentum) advanced far out to 

Sea, as if with Deſign to ſurround the Enemy; and therefore the lighteſt Triremes, 

and Qzinqueremes, in the Fleet, were in this Squadron. Hamilcar, who had a greater 
Character as a General, commanded the two other Lines, and placed himſelf in the 

Center of his Gallies. His Squadron, which was nearer to Land than Hanno's, was 

drawn up in form of a Tenaille, whoſe fides are joined at one end. The Romans 

moved firſt, and attacked the Enemy's Gallies, with the Point of their Fleet; and then 
Hamilcar made uſe of a Stratagem, which might have utterly deſtroyed the Roman 

Army, if it had ſucceeded. He ordered the Line in the middle to give Way, and 

by a feigned Flight, make the Romans to purſue them ; who perhaps might ler their 
Courage carry them too far, ſo to be eaſily ſurrounded by the Lines, on the right 

and left. And indeed, the two Squadrons which followed the Conſuls Hexaremes 

purſued the Fugitives with too much Ardour ; and the two ſides of their Triangle, 

were neither followed by the third Squadron, which was in the Baſe of it, nor by 

the Tranſports, which muſt have been towed, nor by the Triarii, which covered 

them in the Rear. As ſoon therefore as Hamilcar ſaw, that the two Squadrons which 
followed the Conſuls were advanced far enough between two of his Lines, he gave 

the Signal for the Battel. Then the Fugitives tacked about, and preſented their 

Pros to the Enemy: and the Battel quicky became very fierce, and the Victory was 

long diſputed. The Carthaginians took Advantage of the Lightneſs of their Ships, and 

re Showers of Darts from them upon the Romans. Theſe, on the other hand, 

is ſoon as they came to grapple with one of the Enemy's Ships, by the help of their 
7 Cory, immediately made themſelves Maſters of it, and made a great Slaughter in 
The former fought flying, if I may fo ſpeak ; the latter ſtanding ſtill, whenever 
bey could join the Enemy. The Romans fought in the fight of both their Conſuls; 
and never ſhewed more Intrepidity. = 

IN the mean time Hanno, who commanded the Squadron of the Ces, 
which was to the left, and was farther out at Sea, inſtead of falling upon the two 
Canſular Squadrons, in order to ſurround them on all ſides, took a Compaſs, and came 
and fell on the Triarii. His Attack was violent; and this fourth Roman Squadron 
aready ſuffered very much, when the Carthaginian Squadron, which was neareſt the 
Land, changed its Order all on a ſudden. It extended itſelf in one ſtrait Line, 


rontways, and came and fell upon the third Roman Squadron, to the CAT 
| | 2 0 
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of which the Tranſports were faſtened, that they might be towed along. Then the 


Year of 
RO M E latter inſtantly cut off the Cables that faſtened them, and fought with a great deal of . 
CCCCXCVIT. Bravery. So that there were then in a manner three Sea-Engagements at the fy, Wi K 


L. ManL1vs 
Vurso, M. 
Arrirrus 
Rx culus, 


Conſuls. 


Or:fius B. 4. 
c. 8. and 

Polybius B. 1. 
c. 28. 


Zonaras B. 8. 
6. 1 2. and Polyb. 
. 29. 


Hanno was come to the Conſuli, the Multitude cried out, We ought to make Repriſabl, i 


four and twenty Gallies, which were all ſunk ; the Enemy did not take one. The | 


time, and at ſome Diſtance from each other. The Attack was long continued on all 
ſides, without any great Advantage on either. Till at length Hamilcar, who fought 1 
in the middle Squadron, was firſt obliged to leave off. Being vigorouſly preſſed by a 


the Conſuls, and the two Squadrons which followed them, he fled, and recovered the | : ; 4 
Port. Thus the Victory began to declare itſelf for thoſe, who had begun the Bat. fu 
tel, with an attack, which was rather fortunate, than prudent. After it was over, * 


the ONT Manlius made it his Buſineſs to gather together the Ships which had been WY © 
taken from the Enemy, and faſten them to his own: whilſt Regulus fell upon Hayy, WM 

who preſſed hard upon the Triarii of the Rear-guard of the Romans, which was aj. We 
ready broken. Bur, at ſight of the Conſul, the Triari recovered their Courage, ang 
Hanno's Squadron loſt theirs. It was attacked by the Triarii in Front, and by Re. 
gulus in the Rear. The Carthaginians were in imminent Danger, and their Defeat 
{ſeemed certain; but the Lightneſs of their Ships ſaved them. By the help of their Sails 
and Oars, they diſengaged themſelves, and drove out into the main Sea with ſuch 
Expedition, that they were ſoon out of fight. The only remaining Combatants on 
the Roman ſide, was now their third Squadron, which was ſtill fighting with one of 
the Squadrons of the Carthaginian Fleet; and being worſe treated even than the 
Jyiarii, and driven near the Shore, it was in danger of running a-ground. But 
Manlius came very ſeaſonably to its Relief; and Regulus himſelf, after he had ſecured Wl 
the Triarii and the Tranſports, rowed up to him, to ſhare this laſt Victory with WM 
him. Then the unfortunate remains of the Carthaginian Fleet was immediately fur. Wi 
rounded on all fides, and taken as it were in a Net. In ſhort, this whole Squadron 
was entirely defeated : and the Romans took fifty Gallies of it, with all their Rig. Wl 
ging and Crews. Only a ſmall Number of them eſcaped, by the help of the Coait, WM 
where the Water was deep enough to afford them a Paſſage. Such was the Battel WM 
of Heraclea, which will never be forgotten, as long as any Monuments of old Rime 
ſhall remain. Hamilcar occaſioned the Loſs of it by his flight. The Conſills gained 
it by an exceſs of Bravery, and good Fortune. In the whole Action, Rome loſt but 


Carthaginians had thirty ſunk, and ſixty four taken. £4 

F. II. Tris complete Victory removed all Obſtacles in the Way, of their making 
a Deſcent in Lyb:a; and the Conſuls therefore prepared for one. They returned into W 
the Ports of S:c:ly, took in freſh Proviſions, and embarked new Troops. But during : 
their ſtay here, Hamilcar thought to have amuſed them, with Conferences about a 
Peace. His Deſign was to prolong the Departure of the victorious Fleet, till W 
ſuch time as he could ger new Succours from Carthage, in order to venture 
a ſecond Battel. Nay, Hanno had the Boldneſs to come to the Roman Gene- 1 
rals, upon a pretended Deputation from his Republick. Had he then forgotten 
Hannibal's Treachery, who, five Years before, had perſuaded the Conſul, Corneius WH 
Arvina, to come on board him, under pretence of an Interview, and had carried him 
in Irons to Carthage? If he did not remember this, the Romans did; and as ſoon as WH 


and treat a Carthaginian General, as the Carthaginians treated a Roman Conſul. W 
But tho' theſe Clamours alarmed Hanno, they did not diſcompoſe him. He, with an 
Air of great Confidence, made this artful flattering Reply; What Advantage will it be 7 
to you Romans, to be as perfidious as we were? It will then be ſaid, that Rome has 
produced as bad Men, as Carthage. And this artful Speech ſtruck the Conſuls. They ¶ be 
piqued themſelves upon their Honour, and ſuffered the Deputy to return to his Ar- 


my. It is for the perfidious Carthaginians, ſaid they, fo violate the Laws of Nations. = 
But it becomes the Probity of Romans, to obſerve them, even with Traitors. As for 3 WW © 
Peace, neither Party had any great Deſires to conclude one. Hanno did not much 75 Sec 
inſiſt on a Treaty; and the Conſult haſtened their Departure. But before they had f /, fr 

ol, Nei 
finiſhed their Embarkation, Hanno carried the News of their ſpeedy coming, to Car- or 71, | 
thage. This gave a general Alarm, to all the Coaſts of Lyb:a ; and People in Va" . 4 Thi 
wage, that Hamilcar would make a freſh Attempt to keep off the Conſuls, with the 1 
reſt of his Fleet. He continued unactive in Heraclea. le. Ke 


Bu there were ſome fearful Perſons among the Roman Troops, who were more af, be 
| a : frighted wilt by 
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frighted at the bare Name of Africa, than at the fight of an Enemy. The Conſuls, Year of 
faid they, are going to carry us to a Country of Monſters. We are not going to fight RO M E 
with Men, but frightful Serpents and Crocodiles. And theſe Diſcourſes, in the Port, filled l 
the Minds of the Soldiers with Terror. However, Regulus was not a Man, to ſuffer theſe L Maxliws 
ſeditious Murmurs to eſcape unpuniſhed; which had already made an Impreſſion on 33 M. 
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TTILSUS 


a Legionary Tribune, named Manius. He refuſed to embark, and diſobeyed the Con- Recuiys, 


1s Orders: But a greater Fear in him got the better of a leſs. He was threat- 
ened with the Rods and Axes of the Lickors; and this made him more afraid of pre- 
ſent Death, than of his own chimerical Monſters. 5 
Taz Weather being favourable, the Conſuls put out to Sea; and had a moſt for- 
tunate Paſſage. The firſt Land in Africa they ſer their Eyes on, was Cape Hermaa : 
and there the Fleet lay at Anchor for ſome time, waiting till all the Roman Gallies 
came up. From thence they coaſted along, till they came before Chpea, a City on 
the Eaſt of Carthage, at a little Diſtance from Cape Hermæa 3, and there they made 
their firſt Deſcent in Africa. They ſummoned Clypea 4 to ſurrender, which was a 
very advantageous Poſt, for a Magazine for Arms; and there were near it ſeveral 
Ports, which lay very conveniently for ſheltering the Ships, which ſhould come from 
Italy. In a Neck of this Coaſt, the Romans laid up their Fleet, and defended this 
new Port, on the Land-fide, with a Rampart, and large Ditch, to guard it againſt 
any Irruption of the Africans. And now the Conſuls were wholly bent, on laying 
Siege to a City, which would not ſubmit. Whether Clypea ſurrendered to the Ro- 
mans by Capitulation, or was deſerted by its Inhabitants, the Hiſtorians are not 
agreed; but all affirm, the Conſuls made themſelves Maſters of it. This important 
Conqueſt ſpread inexpreſſible Terror in Carthage; though after all, the Carthaginians 


did not ſuffer ſo much as they had expected. They imagined, That the Fleet would 7:3. B. 1. c. 


fail directly to Carthage, and That the Romans would make the Capital of Africa, 
their firſt Conqueſt, Being therefore a little recovered from their Fright, they made 
it their principal Buſineſs to increaſe the Number of their Troops, aſſemble them to- 
gether from all Parts, and cover the Country round Carthage. The Conſuls, on the 
other hand, continued pretty quiet in their new Poſt, without advancing far up into 
the Country. Before they could do that, it was neceſſary they ſhould have freſh 
Orders from the Senate. So dependent were the Conſuls at that time, that all their 
Expeditions were pointed out to them, and nothing left to them, but the Execution. 
And they ſucceeded the better for it. No body of Men in the World, was more able 
to direct their Generals what Steps to take, than the Roman Senate. It almoſt 
wholly conſiſted of experienced Officers, who had formerly commanded Armies ; and 


Conſuls. 


Polyb. B. 1 


c. 29. 


29. 


whoſe Ability ſupplied the Defects, which might ariſe from the Raſhneſs or Igno- 


tance of the Conſuls. Manlius and Regulus therefore diſpatched a Courier to Rome, 
to give the Senate and People an Account of the Situation of their Affairs in Africa; 
and till the Meſſenger returned, they employed their Soldiers in fortifying Clypea, 
after the Roman manner. This was to be, for the future, the general Rendezvous of 
the Italian Fleets, and a Key to Africa for the Romans. However, the Conſuls, tho 
rery quiet, were not totally unactive. They ſuffered their Troops to make ſome 
Incurfions along the Coaſts ; and they ravaged theſe fruitful Plains, where no Enemy 
tad long appeared. What Booties did the Soldiers take out of thoſe fine Country- 
houſes, which the Carthaginian Lords had built upon the Sea-ſhore ! How many 
daves did they carry away from their Maſters! It is pretended, and with ſome pro- 
bability, that the Conſul Cornelius Arvina, who had been treacherouſſy taken, was then 
delivered from his Captivity at Carthage, in order to be carried to Rome. He had 
been forced to drive a Pl ough ; but the Republick ſoon reſtored him the Conſular 
Faſces. In ſhort, the Romans took from the C arthaginians above twenty thouſand Pri- 
loners, whom they made Slaves: and whilſt the Conſuls were thus living at Diſcre- 


3 See what we have ſaid of Cape Hermea, or was making War with the Carthaginians ; who 
The Promontory of Mercury, B. 15. p. 125. of this ſoon after ſeized it. The old Geographers differ, 
Vid. Note 96. It is now called Cape Bon, or Boua, as to the Situation of this City. Whatever Pliny 
or The Good Cape. may ſay to the contrary, it is certain, it did not 

4 This City, which the ancient Greeks call Apis, ſtand on The Promontory of Mercury. Polybius, 
and the Latins, Clypea, or Clupea, was ſo called, Strabo, and Hirtius, in the ſecond Chapter of his 
becauſe it ſtood on an Hill, which was like a Back- African War, place it beyond that Promontory, 
er. Strabo, B. 17. and Solinus, c. 27. tell us, that more towards the ſouthern Coaſt, which now be- 
be Sicilians founded it. The former ſays, it was longs to the Kingdom of Tunis. 
ult by Agatbocles, the Tyrant of Sicily, whilſt he 5 
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Year of tion, in an Enemy's Country, the Meſſenger returned from Rome, with new Orders D 

ROM E from the Senate. They commanded Manlius to return into Traly, and bring back ex 
de Fleet with him: And Africa was appointed to be Regulus's Province, in which WM w 
L. Maxtivs he was ordered to continue the War. Add to this, that the latter was empowered WJ 
1 to keep as many Troops and Ships with him, as he thought proper for the Service th. 
Recurvs, of the Publick. But Regulus, as ſtrange as it may appear, was diſſatisfied with this W 
Conſul. new Appointment. Whether out of ſome ſecret Forebodings of the Misfortunes I ſel 
which were preparing for him; or, as ſome maliciouſly ſuggeſted, becauſe he wanted va 

to receive the Honours of a Triumph; whatever were his Motives, he was very ſte 

deſirous of returning Home. At leaſt, he prayed to be recalled, upon a Pretence att 

which would now be thought a very trifling one; but which ſhews the Character WY the 

and Manners of the | Romans, in his time. He repreſented to the Senate, That the MY © 

Farmer, who had taken the little piece of Ground of ſeven Acres, which he had in KY wh 

Fl. M:x. B. the Pupinian 5 Tribe, was dead; That he had hired a Man to take care of his Farm, Th 
44 §. 6. in his room; That this Man had utterly neglected to manure it, and carried off his for 
Cattle and Utenſils from the Eſtate; and laſtly, That his Preſence was therefore ne- cob 


ceſſary, to work for the Subſiſtence of his Wife and Children. The Republick there- bro 
fore had Regard to the Wants of his Family; and ordered, that Marcia his Wife, wit 
and his Children, ſhould be maintained at the Expence of the Publick. But as for 0 | and 


Regulus, he was ordered to continue in Africa, and to command the Army there, the 
with the Title of Proconſul, as ſoon as his Conſulſpip ſhould expire. Manlius his WY Cor 
745. Triumph. Collegue ſet out from Clypea, returned to Rome , and there 7 triumphed. An Ho- the 


nour, which doubtleſs was deſigned for Regulus alſo, after his Return; but his WW this 


change of Fortune, procured him a much more laſting Glory, than a tranſient of! 
Proceſſion. den 

$ III. Wren Manlius left him, he embarked 27000 Priſoners, which had been Mo 
taken in Fights at Sea, or on the Continent, on board his Fleet; and it is probable, Wl Ar 


that Regulus kept the reſt in his Troops. The Forces he kept for himſelf were WM 

Oro, B. 4 48. 15000 Legionaries, coo Horſe, and a much greater Number of Auxiliaries. All his 
Fleet conſiſted of but forty Sail. He ſoon changed his Title of Conſul, into that 

Year of of Proconſul ; for the Republick choſe Ser. Fulvius Nobilior, and M. Aimilius Pau- 
ROM E lus, to be the new Conſuls; and they continued for ſome time unactive in Italy. i 
The whole Attention of the Publick was fixed on Regulus only. Nothing was 
Szs. FuLyws thought of, or talked of, but him. And indeed, this great Man carried on this Con- 
Pris queſts with ſurpriſing Rapidity. Carthage was terrified at it; and choſe out three 
Kune: of her moſt famous Generals, to put a Stop to the Progreſs of this formidable Ene- 
Pavius, my. Hamilcar was brought from Sicily, who, notwithſtanding the laſt Defeat of WM 
Conſul. the Fleet, ſtill preſerved ſome Reputation; and with him were joined Boſtar and 4 WM 
drubal, two Men in Eſteem among the African Troops. Theſe Chiefs held a Coun- WM 

cil together, in which they reſolved to take the Field, and not to wait in their Cities W 

for the Enemy any longer. It is our own Inaction, ſaid they, which bas occaſioned Mi 

the Devaſtation of our Plains, and the taking of our Cities and Towns. We have ft 

the Romans at Liberty to do any thing; and this has encouraged them to attempt every 

thing. As ſocn as this Reſolution was taken, and the Deſign was put in execution, 
Hamilcar put himſelf at the Head of the Army he had brought from Sicily, which W 

was exactly equal to that Regulus commanded. His Army conſiſted of 15000 Foot, 

P-1z4. B. 1. and 500 Horle. Beſtar and Aſdrubal commanded ſeparate Bodies, which were al- 
5% 2, Ways ready to join their Captain-General. In the mean time, as Regulus was pur 
Zinaras B. 8. ſuing his Conqueſts, he arrived on the Banks of the Bagrada 5. This River was 
413; Ore- then in the Territory of the Carthaginians, and emptied itſelf into the Sea, at 4 
. little Diſtance from their Capital. There Regulus, and his Army, had a Monſter to 
8, Extern. contend with; which the Latin Hiſtorians have taken great Pleaſure in deſcribing, W 


23 95%, in too lively Colours. They have all employed ſo much Art and Eloquence in the 1 
Gel. B. 6. c.3 | 2 
Pliny B. 8. 


c. 14. 


5 The Pupinian Tribe lay in Latium, on this Spoils of the Enemy. According to Flor#s, the ; 

ſide the Tyber, not far from Rome, according to Conſul, Marcus Aitilius, embarked all his Riches : 

Livy, B. 26; and near Tuſculum, according to on a part of the Fleet, which entered triumphantl), 

| Feſtus. into the Port of Rome. : = 

6 Oroſius and Eutropius reckon up a conſiderable 7 Only the Faſti Capitolini mention this Tri- 
Number of Cartbaginian Priſoners, which Marlins umph; the Ancients all paſs it over in Silence. 

carried to Rome; and they 2 — himſelf returned 9 The River Bagrada is now called the Mægrada, 


thicher, enriched with the Booty, and valuable or Magrida. 5 
| 4 Deſcription, 
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Deſcription, every one in his own Way, that it is difficult to believe they have not Year of 
exceeded Nature. They ſay, this Monſter was a Serpent, of an immenſe Bigneſs; R O M E 
which he infected the River, and made its Banks uninhabitable. He poiſoned the Air, VR 


and killed Animals with his Breath alone; and the Romans, who encamped on Sex. Futvws 
No- 


the Bagrada, found him to be a more formidable Enemy, than the Carthaginians. ® toads 
When they went to fetch Water, this frightful Dragon attacked them, twiſted him- ro Jag 


575 


ſelf round them, and ſometimes ſwallowed them whole, down his wide Throat. It Pavrus, 


was therefore neceſſary to diſpute the Poſſeſſion of the River with this furious Mon- 
ſter, and to fight him in form. The Romans threw Showers of Darts at him, and 
attacked him with their Arrows. But his Skin was ſo hard, and his Scales ſo thick, 
that the Romans could not penetrate him with their Arms. So that it was neceſſary 
to make uſe of thoſe Machines againſt him, which the Ancients call Baliſiæ, and 
which were employed in Sieges, for throwing great Stones to beat down Walls. 
They ſupplied the Place of Cannon among the Ancients : And the Beaſt was there- 
fore attacked like a ſtrong Citadel. Nay, it was a great while before the Baliſtæ 
could reach him; but at length, a great Stone fell ſo heavily upon his Body, that it 
broke his Back-bone. Then he could no longer make his Windings and Twiſtings 
without Pain ; and being thereby become more acceſſible, he was art length ſubdued 
and killed; but the Stink of his Carcaſe amply revenged his Death. It corrupted 
the Air, and the Water of the River, and ſpread ſo great an Infection all over the 
Country, that the Romans were obliged to decamp. To which I will not add, with 
the lame Emphaſis, which ſome Hiſtorians do, that the Goddeſs of Africa brought 
this frightful Monſter there, to drive back the Romans. This Story, which has more 
of Imagination than of Truth in it; has either been totally omitted, or very pru- 
dently qualified by many Greek Hiſtorians. If I may be allowed to gueſs what this 
Monſter was, I ſhall take it to be a Crocodile, a Water Animal, common enough in 
Africa. As the Romans had never yet ſeen any, and as he might beſides do ſome 
Damage to their Soldiers, they magnified the Figure and Fury of it in their Imagi- 
nations; and their Hiſtorians took their Deſcriptions from unfaithful Accounts of it. 
Nevertheleſs it is affirmed, That Regulus ſent the Skin of this frightful Beaſt to 
Rome, which was a hundred and twenty Foot long ; That it was hung up in a Tem- 
ple; and That it was preſerved there, to the time of the War of Numantium. And 
without denying this Fact, which is taken from a Greek Author, we may al- 
low, That the Serpent was exceeding long, and at the ſame time not believe, that he 
ad ſo much Miſchief in the Roman Army, as is pretended. 


$. IV. REGULUS having conquered the Dragon, marched on further, in ſearch Polybius B. 1 


b. 30. 


of Matter for more ſubſtantial Victories. He formed the Deſign of beſieging Adis 9, 
a City on the Continent, ſubject to the Carthaginians; and in his Way thither, pil 
laged Caſtles, overturned Villages, and ſpread Deſolation, wherever he came. At 
length the City of Adis was inveſted, and beſieged in form. But the Proconſul wanted 
Galleries, and Mantelets, to make his Approaches to it, and Machines to batter it ; and 
whilſt the Roman Army was buſy about theſe laborious Works, the Carthaginian 
Army approached to relieve the Place. It came at length within reach of the Ro- 
nan, and poſted itſelf on an Hill, which overlooked the Enemy's Camp. This Hill 
was uneven, and encumbered with Buſhes, and Points of Rocks: and by the Situation 
of the Place, on which the Carthaginians were encamped, Regulus judged, that they 
would be conquered upon the firſt Attack. Only the Infantry could act in ſuch un- 
eren Ground; and that of the Carthaginians was as weak, as that of the Romans was 
brave and warlike. The whole Strength of the Africans conſiſted in their Elephants, 
Which the Rocks and Buſhes would hinder from having any Share in the Battel. 
Theſe Conſiderations determined the Proconſul to give Battel, on the very Ground, 
on which Hamilcar was poſted. To this end, he marched directly to the Enemy's 
Camp, without giving them time to conſider the Diſadvantages of the Ground, on 
Which they ſtood. The Roman Army was in full march before Day-break ; was 
upon the Hill, before it was Light; and this Confidence ſurprized the Carthaginians. 
They were infinitely ſuperior in Number; but they found that their Elephants would 
only embarraſs them in the Action, and they began to doubt of the Succeſs of it. 


9 The City of Adis is no longer in being; nor do we know its ancient Situation. It ſeems not to have 
been far from Carthage. 
Beſides, 


Conſuls. 
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Year of Beſides, as they had been ſurprized, great Numbers of their Men were in Bed, when 
R O M E the Charge was ſounded: and it ſeems plain, that the Carthoginians had not yet learn, 
98 the Art, of ſhutting themſelves up in good Entrenchments, in the Night. The RS. 
Sex. Furvlus mans entered their Camp without Difficulty, killed thoſe whom they found aſſeen 
Parinus No- purſued thoſe that fled, and ſtrewed the Ground with a great Number of dead Bodies 
 Azn.ws But the Reſiſtance was greater on the fide where the Spaniſh Mercenaries, and Gay}; 
Pay 11 had their Quarters. They behaved themſelves with more Bravery, than the native 

Ontuls. . f . ve 
Zonar. B. f. . Africans. They defended themſelves with ſuch Vigour, that they put the firſt No. 
13. and Pohb. man Legion into Diſorder. It was repulſed, and retreating with Loſs, when Regulus 
FO ordered ſome Manipuli to attack the Enemy in the Rear. Then the broken Legion 

took Courage again, the Fugitives rallied under their Colours; and the brave Foreign- 
ers were ſurrounded on all ſides; but fold their Lives very dear, and died Sword in 
Hand. After this, all the Africans which were left in the Camp, were in great haſte 
to get out of it. They took care to ſave all the Elephants they could, and drove 
them as faſt as they would go, when they had once got them down into the Plain, | 
The Romans being tired with following them, returned to the Enemy's Camp to 
plunder it: and how much this Battel weakened the Carthaginians, is not to be ex- 
preſſed. Seventeen thouſand of their Men were killed, five thouſand made Priſoners 
of War, and eighteen Elephants taken. "4 
1 B. 4. Th the Terror of the Roman Arms, ſpread far into Africa. Both from the 

* neighbouring Provinces, and diſtant Regions, the People came in Crouds to make 
their Submiſſion to the Conquerors. Fourſcore Cities ſurrendered to the Proconſil in 
a few Days; and among the reſt, the Town and Port of rica were delivered up with 
its Caſtle and Port. This increaſed the Alarm in Carthage, which is faid to have been 
reduced to deſpair, when Regulus laid Siege to Tunis. This great City was but about 
nine Miles from the Capital; and it being ſituated in a Plain, all the Operations of 
the Siege could be ſeen from the Walls of Carthage. However, the Place was taken 
in ſight of the Carthaginians, who had neither Courage, nor Strength enough, tio 
relieve it. And to complete their Misfortunes, the Numidians, their eternal Enemies, 
and neareſt Neighbours, took up Arms againſt them, entered their Provinces, and 
deſtroyed all with Fire and Sword. The Numidians were more cruel than the N.. 


mans; their Fury had no Bounds, They laid the Fields waſte, and forced the 


Peaſants to fly to the Capital for Refuge. And then as fertile as the Country was, 

and as many Magazines as there were in Carthage, ſo many Mouths ſoon conſumed Wl 

the Proviſions there. What remained was carefully concealed, and hid by the Owners. 

In a City full of ſelfiſh Merchants, every one took Advantage of the publick Diſtreſs, W 

and ſold his Provifions at an exceſſive Price. So that Famine, and the Evils that at- 

tend it, were additional Misfortunes to Carthage. The Romans were ſet down before 

her Gates; but Regulus did no more there, than Hannibal afterwards did, before 

Rome. | 

V. In this Extremity, to which the Carthaginians were reduced, they received 

the Deputies ſent to them by the Proconſul to treat of a Peace, with Joy. It may Wl 

ſeem ſtrange, that Regulus ſhould have ſo much Indulgence for a Republick, which 

rivalled his own, at a time, when one ſingle Stroke more would, in all Probability, W 

have ſubdued her; and it muſt be granted, that though the Proconſul loved his Coun- 

try, he alſo loved Reputation and Glory. He conſidered, That his Procomſulſbip was 

ready to expire; That, at the end of the Year, Rome would, according to her Laws, 

appoint him a Succeſſor ; That this new General, whoever he was, would rob him 

of the Glory of a Conqueſt, the beginnings of which, had coſt him a great deal 

of Labour and Fatigue; and That at Rome, thoſe. who put the laſt Hand to great 

Enterpriſes, were much more regarded, than- thoſe who had happily begun them. 

Beſides, if his Army had been numerous enough to have attempted the Reduction of 

Carthage, he would not have once heſitated, about finiſhing his Expedition, with fo 

% fine a Conqueſt. But the Caſe being otherwiſe, he reſolved to conclude the War, 

to his own Glory, and the Benefit of bis Republick, by ſo advantageous a Peace, 45, 

ſhould ever be an Honour to his Memory. With theſe Views, he purpoſed to ſpend 

 Zenaras B. 8. the reſt of the Campaign in Negotiations. The Deputies he ſent to Carthage, pro- 

4. 13. poſed the moſt hard Conditions to the Senate; and that not by way of asking more 

than he intended to inſiſt upon. - Regulus was determined to abate nothing. They 
demanded, That the Carthaginians ſhould relinquiſh all claims to Sardinia and Sicily 3 
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they ſhould reftore the Romans all the Priſoners they had taken from them ever ſince the Year of 
beginning of the War, without Ranſom ; That if they would redeem any of their wn ROME 


CCCCXCVIII. 


Priſoners, they ſhould pay ſo much per Head for them; That they ſhould pay Rome 
all 1 * of « ar ; and 22 That they ſhould for 6. pay en ns Ser. Fulvfus 
an annual Tribute. Theſe Conditions, the African Republick thought intolerable ; and Ne- 
as much reduced as ſhe was, ſhe preferred a forced Slavery, to a voluntary one; Am.wvs 
and the Indignation of the Senators increaſed, upon the Deputies adding two F4"rns, 
new Articles, which, as they pretended, were only Conſequences of the prin- p;,7. FRY 
cipal one. 1. That the Carthaginians ſhould for the future never fit out more than one Urin. 

Ship of War for their own Uſe. 2. That, if required by any future Conſuls, they 

ſhould equip fifty Triremes, at their own Expence, to ſerve in the Roman Fleets. Theſe 
extravagant Demands provoked the Senators. They loudly and unanimouſly rejected 

them, and inſiſted on ſome Mitigations. But the Deputies had Orders to abate no- 

thing. So that when they went out of the Aſſembly, they plainly told the Senate, 

They muſt either conquer the Romans, or obey them: and after this formal Declaration, 97% Sicul in 
the Carthaginians had nothing to do but to die with Honour. But they ſoon found El. 

by Experience, that Heaven is often pleaſed to humble the Pride of Conquerors, 

who have no Pity. Before ſhe treated with Regulus, the Carthaginian Republick had 

taken the Precaution to ſend to Greece to hire Mercenaries, to ſupply the Place of 

thoſe brave Gauls and Spaniards, which ſhe had loſt before Ads: and this Reinforce- 

ment arrived, when moſt wanted. With the Fleet which brought theſe Succours, 

there came a Lacedæmonian of great perſonal Bravery, and who was a much better 

Soldier, than he had ever yet ſhewn himſelf to be. His Name was Xanthippus ; 

and as he was much lower of Stature, than Men uſually are, this diſadvantageous 

Figure did not promiſe ſo much Valour and Wit, as Nature had given him. Aan- 5;1vs. Stat. 
thippus had ſtudied the Theory of the Art of War from his Youth ; and by Experi- B. 6. 

ence in Armies, had perfected what Knowledge he had acquired of it, by Reading 

and Meditation. Nevertheleſs we don't find that this Great Man had any conſide- 

table Poſt in the Troops of his own Country. He was one of thoſe Subalterns, 

who are often more able Soldiers than their Generals, and want only an Opportunity 

to ſhew themſelves. His Diſcourſes made him known to the Carthaginians. After | 

he had informed himſelf of the Particulars of the Bartels in which they had failed, Pei, 3. 1. 
he immediately ſaw what Miſconduct had occaſioned their Misfortunes ; and faid * 32. 

to them, You have not ſo much been conquered by the Romans, as by your ſelves. 

lou have not been made a Prey to your Enemies, by the Ability of the Proconſul, 

but by your own Inſufficiency. Theſe Words made an Impreſſion on the People, 

and being reported to the Senators, they were curious to know the Man who ſpoke 

them. Aanthippus was therefore introduced into their Aſſembly, and there ſpoke fo 
pdiciouſly, and fo clearly explained the Cauſes of the preſent Calamities of the Re- 

publick, that all confeſſed his profound Knowledge in the Art of War. Even the 

Generals of the Armies, Hamilcar, Boſtar, and Aſdrubal, commended the able Lace- 

demonian. You have not had any Regard to your own Advantages, ſaid he to them, either 

n your Marches, your Encampments, or the Places on which you have choſen to give Battel, 

lou poſted your ſelves and engaged upon hilly Ground, and thereby leſſened the Strength of 


ur own Armies. F you will truſt to me, I dare promiſe to ſecure your Cities, and pro- 


i are you à certain Victory. All conceived great Hopes from theſe Promiſes; and the 
(ortbaginian Generals themſelves reſigned their Commands to him, which was con- « 13. 


(Cortlaginian Troops. He exerciſed them every 


Zonaras B. 8. 


irmed by a Decree of the Senate. Xanthippus — himſelf firſt to diſcipline the 
ay; taught them to obey the pit B. 1. 
ord of Command ; and inſtructed them how to move. The Africans were capable « 32. 


: Diſcipline; they only wanted a Maſter to inſtruct them. They ſoon learnt to 
: doſe and widen their Ranks, and to rally under their proper Colours; and then theſe 


roops thought themſelves invincible, and their Confidence gave their new Com- 


: mander ſome hopes of Victory. The old Generals were for taking the Field with- 
WJ ut delay; and when they exhorted their Soldiers, they encouraged them to fear no- 


ling under the Command of the new Generaliflimo. The Carthaginian Army con- 

ted of 12000 Foot, 4000 Horſe, and about 100 Elephants. The Romans were 

lurprized to ſee ſo ſudden an Alteration in their Marches, and Encampments. They 

d every thing by Rule; their Motions were regular; and their Camps guarded. 

ut nevertheleſs, Regulus was not the leſs haughty, or the leſs enterpriſing. He now +» 
7 H | diſco 


570 


Year of diſcovered as much Audaciouſneſs, and even Inſolence, in his Proſperity, as we ſhall 
ROM E ſee him ſhew Temper and Moderation in his Adverſity. He looked on Xanthippys 
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u as a contemptible Greek, a mere Adventurer, of no Character or Reſolution, who 
Sex. Fotvivs Experience reached no farther, than to ſome trifling Obſervations on Diſcipline. And 
Pzrixvs No- being puffed up with his Succeſs, the Proconſul wrote to Rome about him, giving 


BILIOR, M. 
EulLius 
Paulus, 


Conſuls. 


Appianus in 
Paunicis. 


Frontin. B. 2. 
c. 8. and Po- 


45. B. 1. c. 33. 


ſters of the Elephants to advance with them againſt the Enemy's firſt Line. Then 


much the ſame Account of him, and enumerating his own Exploits, and Vickories. | 
Aſter having firſt conquered at Sea, I carried the War into Africa, ſaid he to the Senate 
which no Roman ever did before me. My Conqueſts there, are almoſt as numerous as the 
Cities o, Carthage formerly had under her Dominion. The Capital itſelf is ready to be 
ſubdued ; T am now ſet down before the Gates of it. The Vanguiſhed in vain endeavour 
to obtain a Peace on tolerable Conditions. Either they ſhall be reduced to Slavery by the ] 
Terms ] have propoſed to them; or your Troops ſhall complete their Deſtruction. But the e 
Succeſs did not anſwer the Confidence of the Roman, which proved his Ruin. i 
F. VI. Tais Greek, this deſpiſed Xanthippus, made a good Appearance, in ſight of fi 
the Roman Army. He did not encamp on Eminences, but on the vaſt Plaing, ( 
which lay on the Sea-ſhore. His Elephants had room enough there to extend them- n 
ſelves, and his Cavalry, which was much ſuperior to that of the Romans, could make E 
their Revolutions freely. Regulus plainly ſaw, that the new General took his Adyan- t 
tages with more Caution, than his Predeceſſors: but he could not perſuade himſelf, pi. 
that he could in an Action, equal the Experience of a victorious Roman, and the ti 
Valour of an Infantry hitherto invincible. He therefore not only marched down into F 
the Plain, but boldly paſſed a River, which ran between his Army, and the Enemy's WY w 
Camp; and as if he had been ſure of Conqueſt, left his Troops no Way to retreat, ne 
in caſe of a Repulſe. This was exactly what Xanthippus expected: And as ſoon as he be 
ſaw the Proconſul in his Snares, the Lacedemonian cried out; The Gods favour me; th, 
Regulus himſelf is come to give me an Opportunity of performing my Promiſes : and he ſto 
immediately. marched out his Troops to draw them up, in order of Battel. The th 
Roman Army had halted about 1200 Paces from the Enemy's Camp. It was fa= 
tigued with its long March, and did not come up with the Carthaginians, till ner 
Sun-ſet. The Circumſtances of Time, Place, and the Fatigue of the Romans, al! 
favoured Xanthippuss As the Action probably could not wk till it was dark, the 
Carthaginians, who were acquainted with the Roads, could eaſily eſcape, by the help 
of the Night, in caſe of any ill Succeſs. But if Fortune favoured them, it was dif- 
ficult for the Romans to recover their Camp, and make a regular Retreat. Theſe 
Conſiderations made the Lacedæmonian exceedingly rejoice ; his Joy was painted upon 
his Face, and his Confidence communicated itſelf to his Troops. They unanimouſly 
made the Air ring with the Name of Xanthippus, and with an unuſual Chearfulnels, WM 
deſired him to lead them on to the Enemy. He drew up his Army in this manner. 
In the firſt Line, he placed his Dart-men, with Orders to retire into the Spaces be- 
tween the Battalions, as ſoon as they had made their Diſcharge. Behind them, but 
at ſome Diſtance from them, were placed the Elephants, in a long Front, carrying 
wooden Towers, full of Soldiers. Behind them was the Carthaginian Phalanx, con- 
ſiſting of the beſt Infantry in the Army; and theſe were the main Body. As for the 
Wings, Xanthippus had poſted his light-armed Troops in the left, and the Mercena- 
ries in the right. Theſe two Wings were both ſupported by the African Cavalry, 
which had full room to act and ſpread themſelves in this vaſt Plain; and Xanthippus 
had, like an able General, taken Advantage of the Ground, and extended his Troops. 
REGULUS, on the other hand, drew up his Troops after the Roman manner; 
but was guilty of a great Fault. He made his main Body too narrow, and two deep, 3 
which expoſed it to the Danger of being ſurrounded. He foreſaw, that the Enemys 
Elephants would be placed in the firſt Line, and therefore poſted his Slingers, Dart- 
men, and all the light-armed Soldiers he had, to oppoſe them. The Roman Horle | 
were poſted in the Wings. By making his main Body ſo ſtrong, he indeed guarded } 
againſt the Elephants breaking in upon them; but he did not foreſee, that the Affi 
can Cavalry might come and attack his Infantry in Flank, and thereby harraſs them 
exceedingly, during the Action. Xanthippus began the Attack. He ordered the Me- 


Io Oreſius tell us, That Regulus took no leſs than Cities into Subjection to the Romans. But Entropits 
three hundred Caſtles, or ſtrong Places, from the makes the latter to have been no more than ſeventy 
Caribaginiant; and Tnat he brought eighty two three. * 


4 
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che Romans moved forwards, and came to meet theſe Animals. At the fame time Year of 


dhe Roman Cavalry charged the Carthaginian, which was infinitely ſuperior in Num- R O M E 
ber: So that the former were overpowered, put into Diſorder, and forced to fly. An (IR 
unfortunate Prelude, which determined the Fate of the Battel. In the mean time, Ser. Fulyivs 


BILIOR, 


| i Regulus's left Wing fell = the Mercenaries, which Xanthippus had poſted in his! e 
ght; and not only avoided being broken by the Elephants, but routed the Foreign- urs 


ers in the Carthaginian Army, who being hotly purſued, retired in Diſorder to their PavLvs, 


onſuls. 


Camp. But this was not the Caſe with the main Body, which Regulus commanded 5, » 2. 
in Perſon. It was broken by the Elephants, which penetrated into it, and with their c. 1. 

E heavy Bodies, bore down every thing that oppoſed them. The firſt Lines of the 

JI Romans were trodden under Foot by theſe monſtrous Animals, whoſe Fury made 


every thing give Way. Nevertheleſs, the main Body was ſo thick, and fo deep, and 


© the Ranks fo well cloſed, that the laſt Lines were not yet diſordered. They {till re- 


ſiſted; and ſome Manipuli, which eſcaped between the Elephants, maintained their 
round againſt the Enemy. Till at length, the African Horſe ſurrounded them, and 
made a terrible Slaughter of them. Thoſe who fled, were eafily overtaken by the 
Elephants, and Horſemen, and fared no better than thoſe, who loſt their Lives in 
the Battel. Of all the Roman Army, only thoſe two thouſand Men, who fo furiouſly Polybius B. 1. 
purſued the Mercenaries, eſcaped ; and they arrived ſafe at Clypea, after many Fa- « 34. 
tigues, and Dangers, As for Regulus, he did not diſhonour himſelf by a ſhameful þ,,,,, B. 2. 
Flight; but being guarded by five hundred Men, who kept conſtantly about him, he 
was inveſted, and taken on the Field of Battel, with his Company. An Accident 
never before heard of, ſince the Foundation of Rome, that a Roman General ſhould 
be taken alive, in Battel, by the Enemy! Regulus followed his Conquerors to Car- 
thage, after he had loſt about thirty thouſand Men in the Action; whereas, the Hi- 
ſtorians ſay, that the Loſs of the Carthaginians was ſcarce above eight hundred of 
thoſe foreign Mercenaries, in their right Wing, who had been routed. 

THz victorious Army returned to the Capital of Africa, and Xanthippus entered 
it, as it were in Triumph. The Applauſes of the People were proportionable to their Prad. Sic. in 
Gratitude : in theſe firſt Tranſports of Joy, they could not contain themſelves. All £%- 
the People in Carthage ran to meet the Conqueror, and could ſcarce believe their 
own Eyes. The greater their Conſternation and Deſpair had been, the more exult- 
Ing was their Joy now. A few Hours before, they had been in dread of ſeeing their 
Temples, Houſes, and City demoliſhed: And they were now delivered from all theſe 
Apprehenſions, by a Foreigner. They looked ſometimes on Xanthippus, and ſome- 
times on Regulus. The one appeared like ſome Genius, ſent by the Gods, to reſcue 
a miſerable People from Oppreſſion. The other, under this Cloud, renewed the 
Remembrance of his paſt Victories: And the Compariſon they made of the two 
Commanders, turned much to the Honour of the Lacedemonian. The one, ſaid they, 
was the Scourge of Africa, and the Terror of Carthage. The other has only ſhewed him- 
ſelf het. One jingle Battel has raiſed him above the Conqueror of our Provinces. Al 
Roman Proconſul, is become the Slave of a Soldier of Fortune. How great a Man ts 
Xanthippus, who can ſubdue the moſt famous Conquerors! Praiſes, which were the Ex- 
preſſions of the real Sentiments of the People of Carthage; but they, in the end, 
proved fatal to their Deliverer. The Carthaginian Generals could not hear them 
without. Pain. They thought this was robbing them of as much Applauſe, as was 
given to a Foreigner. Their Love for their Country, had made them conſent to 
place Xanthippus at the Head of the Troops, in a time of imminent Danger; but 
as ſoon as that was paſt, Self- love recovered its Aſcendant, and Jealouſy prevailed 
over Gratitude. The Greek had too much Penetration not to ſee into the ſecret Plots 4 yy B. 1. 
of thoſe that envied him; and too much Wiſdom, to expoſe himſelf long to the 985 
Treachery of the Carthaginians. He gave Way to the Stream, which was ready to 
overflow; and content with the Glory, which fo fine an Action brought with it, and 
without expecting any other Reward, reſolved to return to Lacedæmon. Here, ſaid 
he to himſelf, my Hopes are uncertain, and the Dangers J run are ſure. So that being 
a ſagacious Politician, as well as prudent Commander, he thought to have avoided 
the Storm which threatened him, by flight. But he found that Envy will go far in 
the Purſuit of thoſe who ſeek to eſcape it. His Adventure 1s differently told, but 
every Way to- the Shame of the Carthaginians. Some fay, that thoſe who were jea- Zonar. B. 8, 


lous of his Glory, embarked ſome Aſſafſins in the fame Ship with him, who * 9 
3 25 wal | Im Punicis. 
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Year of him into the Sea, and drowned him. Others affirm, that an old Ship, which leekeq 


ROM Z in all Parts, was got ready for him, and pretended to be a new one, after it had Li 
been a little calked : And they add, that the artful Greek foreſeeing the malicigy, an 
Sex. FuLvivs Deſigns of his Enemies, went on board another Galley. But which Account foever B 


Ferro 5 * be the right, neither Xanthippus's Victory, nor the Ingratitude of the Carthaginians x th 
Anus will ever be forgotten. 1 


Paulus, In the mean time, Regulus endured the Hardſhips of the ſevereſt Captivity. 4 thi 


Conſul. Though his Companions in his Misfortunes were treated with ſome Humanity at Car. we 
thage, no manner of Regard was ſhewn to a General, who had been fo much dreaded. KY the 
The Senate remembred the hard Terms he had required of them, as the only Con-. M 
ditions of a Peace. The People were enraged at the Sight of him, who had lad KY Ge 
their Lands waſte, and plundered them; and therefore treated him with all the Cru- KY thi 


elty, that Revenge could inſpire them with. They gave him Food, only to increas 7 
his Miſeries, by prolonging his Life. They ſhewed him as a Sight, to the meaneg KAY 72 
of the Populace, who inſulted him. To prevent his taking any reſt, they always Wa 
kept a furious Elephant by him, which threatened him with his Trunk, and kept ed 
him awake with his Cries. And after Regulus had long been made the Sport of the 
Multitude, he was ſhut up in a publick Priſon. All this ill Treatment therefore 
increaſed his Hatred for the Carthagimans; but did not at all abate that . 
man Pride, which was then honoured with the Names of Conſtancy, and Mag- 
nanimity. : 
$. VII. As for Rome, the Defeat and Impriſonment of Regulus, cauſed as much 
Grief there, as Joy in Carthage. But the Romans were no farther fearful, than to 
take prudent Precautions. They feared the Carthaginians, elated with their Succeſs, 
would come and fall upon Tfaly, and return upon Rome the Devaſtations which the 
Preconſul had committed in their Country. To prevent this, they ordered the two Cos 
for the Year, Servius Fuluius, and M. Amilius Paulus, to watch the Coaſts of 1taly, to 
place good Garriſons in all the Sea-port Towns, to go over into Sicily with a Fleet, 
and from thence, if they judged proper, to fail to Africa, to fave the Remains of 
Reguluss Army, and Conqueſts; and laſtly, to keep the Enemy employed in the 
Defence of their own Country. But their Fears about Tfaly were vain. The 
Carthaginians choſe rather to recover the Cities which had been taken from them; 
P:/ibius B. 1, and wholly applying themſelves to it, they eafily recovered the Towns on the 
. 36. Frontiers of Numidia, which had revolted from them; but did not find it fo eaſy, io 
regain thoſe on the Sea-ſhore. They beſieged Clypea in vain. The Romans defended 
it with ſo much Courage, that they forced the Beſiegers to retire. From thence 
they turned their Arms againſt rica, and inveſted it; but the News which was 
brought from Traly, forced them to put a Stop to the Siege which they had begun. 
It was reported in Africa, that the Roman Conſuls were equipping a Fleet of 350 
Gallies ; and indeed, this formidable Armament was ready, before the end of the 
Summer. Carthage therefore was wholly taken up with refitting her old Gallies, and 
building new ones. The whole Army, which had fate down before Utica, was em- 
ployed in this new Work. The main Point of the Carthaginians was, to defend their 
Coaſts, and hinder the Romans from landing. 2 
In the mean time the Conſuls weighed Anchor, paſſed the Streights, and landed in 
Zonara:, B.8. Sicily. All was quiet there, and the Alarm, which the Rout of Regulus in Africa, i 
. 14 had given the Sicilians, had not at all diminiſhed their Fidelity. The Romans there- 
fore left ſome Land-Forces in Sicily, to defend it, and immediately failed for Africa. 
A great Storm drove them upon the Iſland of Cofſura 11, which is not above thirty I 
Miles round. But as there were then in it a convenient Port, and a pretty large 
City, which was ſubject to the Carthaginians, the Conſuls detached ſome Troops co 
feize the Port, and the Town, and laid the whole Iſland waſte. The Weather 
growing more mild, the Conſils ſer fail again, and appeared off Cape Hermæa, where 


11 The little Iſland of Coſſura, or Coſſyra, is ſo of Paxtalearia, The Ancients call it Coſyras, and 
near Sicily, that Scylax reckoned it to be but one Coſyra; and this Difference of the Names cauſ 
Day's fail, from thence to The Promontory of Li- the Miſtake of Stephen of Byzantinm, or his A. 
lybeam. But Prolomy reckons it among the Iſlands, bridger. One, or t'other, thought, that theſe two 
which belonged to Africa, as he does Malia, which were the Names of two different Iſlands ; Cehrus 
lies 130 Miles North of Africa. Coſſura is gene- of one which belonged to Sicily; and Coſyra, of 
rally reckoned to be 15000 geometrical Paces in one which belonged to Africa. 

Circumference; and it is now knowa by the Name oo 
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they found the Carthaginian Gallies ready to receive them. They were drawn up in Vear of 
Line of Battel, reſolving to hinder the Romans from landing. Cape Hermæa was at ROME 
an equal Diſtance from Carthage to the Weſt, and from Clypea to the Eaſt ; and the ARG 
Battel was no ſooner begun, but the Romans in Ciypea ſent their forty Ships to affiſt Sex. Forvivs 


the Conſular Fleet. With this Reinforcement therefore, the Conſuls made every thing 
fly before them; and the Loſs the Carthaginians ſuſtained, was much greater, 


PaTinus No- 
BILIOR, M. 
than EulLius 


the Advantage they had gained over Regulus. An hundred and four of their Ships Land 7-5 


were ſunk ; thirty taken ; and fifteen thouſand of their Soldiers, or Rowers, killed in 
the Action. Whereas, the Romans had only nine Gallies ſunk, and no more than 1 100 
Men killed. But ſtill this fine Victory did not recover them their Regulus and 4 
General of theirs in Chains, was ſuch a Reproach, as they could ſcarce bear. No- 
thing now retarded the Conquerors; they landed near Clypea, and encamped there. 
And whilſt they were recovering their Fatigues at Sea, and thoſe of the Battel, the Car- 
thagimans were in haſte to come and attack them in their Camp. But Xanthippus 
was no longer at the Head of them. The two Hanno's, Father and Son, command- 
ed the Carthaginian Land-Forces ; and notwithſtanding the new Diſcipline, the Greek 
had taught them, they were not able to withſtand the Valour of the Romans. 


ONnuils, 


They Zonar. B. 9. 


were routed, and loſt nine thouſand Men. And what grieved them moſt, was the « 14. 


Loſs of a good Number of their chief Lords, whom the Romans made Priſoners of 
War, and carefully kept in order to exchange them for Regulus. Some pretend indeed, that 
the Romans did not yet underſtand how to make War, and mention their Overthrow 
by Xanthippus, as a Proof of it. The Greeks, ſay they, were vaſtly ſuperior to them. 
As if the ſingle Misfortune, or Miſconduct of one of their Generals, was ſufficient 
to determine it. Whereas, they had ſufficiently ſhewn, in their Wars with Pyrrhus, 
that even the Diſciples and Imitators of Alexander, could not withſtand the Valour of 
the Roman Troops, and the Skill of their Generals. 

AFTER theſe two fignal Victories, the Conſuls deliberated, whether they ſhould 
carry on their African Expedition any farther, or drop it. Every thing inclined them 
to purſue the vaſt Deſigns of Regulus, except one ſingle Conſideration. This 
fruitful Coaſt had been ſo much laid waſte, that the Carthaginians themſelves were 
in want, and could no longer ſubſiſt upon it. How then ſhould foreign Troops be 
ſupported in a ruined Country? or whence could Proviſions be brought them? Every 
Corn- veſſel, beſides the Dangers of the Sea, would be liable to be taken by the Ene- 
my. And a Reſolution was therefore taken, to quit Clypea and Utica, and carry all 
the Romans out of Africa. They were embarked on the victorious Fleet, which failed 
for Sicily; and ſo far they had a good Voyage: But Fortune has her Humours. The 
Conſuls were too greedy of Conqueſt, and too imprudent, to avoid a Bait which 
tempted them. Many of the maritime Cities, on the northern Coaſt of S:c:ly, ſtill 
W :dhered to the Carthaginians. To appear before them with a Fleet, and a formi- 
cable Army, at the ſame time, ſeemed to be enough to make them immediately ſub- 
mit; and this had been a good Project, if the Year had not been ſo far advanced. 
Bur the Conſuls had begun their Campaign late; and the Seaſon was now dangerous 
tor failing. Nevertheleſs, the Pilots in vain repreſented to theſe Conquerors, That 
they were too intent upon Expeditions, which might as well be poſtponed ; That 


from the time of the riſing of Orion 12, to that of The Dag tar, Ships could not 


12 In order to underſtand what part of the Year 
Polybiurs means, bythe time between the riſing of 
Orion, and that of The Dog-ftar, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that the riſing and ſetting of the Stars, are 
to be conſidered, either with reſpe& to the Horizon, 
or to the Sun's Motion in our Hemiſphere. With 
regard to our Horizon, the Stars riſe and ſet every 
Day; that is, they every Day riſe above, and ſink 
below, the Horizon, as they move with the whole 

irmament. But it is certain, that when Polyb:as 
ſpeaks of the riſing of Orion, and of The Dog-ſtar, 
he did not allude to this daily Motion, which is 
irom Eaſt to Weſt. If he did, his Words would 

Nonſenſe; and every Day would foretell Tem- 
peſts, ſince Orion and The Dog-ſtar riſe, and ſet 
every Day, in this Senſe. We muſt therefore ex- 
Plain the rifing and ſetting of Orion, and The Dog- 


live 


flar, by their Diſtance from, or Approaches to, the 
Sun. And in order to do this, Which was what 
Polybins had in view, we muſt diſtinguiſh three 
ſorts of Riſings, and Settings, of the Stars. The 
Coſmical, Acroxical, and Heliacal. The Coſmical 
riſing and ſetting of a Star, is, when it riſes with 
the 5 By the Acronical riſing of a Star, is meant, 
its riſing above the Horizon, when the. Sun ſets; 
and the Acronical ſetting of a Star is, when it diſ- 
appears at the ſame time the Sun riſes. The He- 
liacal riſing of a Star, is its Appearance immedi- 
ately after it is emerged out of the Rays of the 
Sun; the Heliacal ſetting, is its Immerſion into, or 
Conjunction with, the Sun. Being then, as it were, 
ſwallowed up and drowned in the Rays of the Sun, 
it diſappeats. This being ſuppoſed, it is certain, 
that Polhbius can only be underſtood of the time 

71 | between 
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Year of live in the African Sea ; and That it was therefore neceſſary to ſeize the firſt Interval of 
ROM E of fine Weather, for their return. The Conſuls were earneſt to ſignalize the remain. th 
YRS ing part of their Year by Conqueſts, which would do them Honour ; and their De- Ex 
Sex. Fur ius lay in returning Home, did the Republick more Prejudice, than the moſt important tin 
3 Conqueſts could have done her Service. At the Time foretold, a Storm aroſe, which rel 
Amis Was as violent as any which had been known, within the Memory of Man: and the WJ Ad 
Paulus, Fleet was ſo ſhattered with the Waves and Winds, that it may be ſaid to have been ca 
Conſuls. entirely deſtroyed. How great therefore muſt have been the Misfortune ! how im. the 

menſe the Loſs! Beſides their own Crews, theſe Ships had a great Army of Land. | Se: 
Forces on board. Almoſt all the Riches of Africa, which Regulus had amaſſed eo. ter 
gether, had been depoſited in Clypea, and were now tranſporting from thence to None. on- 
Eutrop. B. 2. But the Sea ſwallowed them all. From Camarina to Cape Pachinum, the Sea was eq 
* wg covered with the dead Bodies of Men, and other Animals, and the Wrecks of the Cit 


Gallies. In ſhort, of the four hundred Ships, or thereabouts, ſcarce fourſcore eſcap- 


who by ſwimming, or on the Wrecks, or in Skiffs, eſcaped the Shipwreck, had re. 


courſe to this Good King, who aſſiſted them in their Diſtreſs : and after he had ſup- | | 


lied them with Proviſions, Cloaths, and Ships, ſent them to Meſana. However, 
Did. Sic. in the Misfortune which befel the Fleet, did not affect the Conſuls. The Republick did 


not make them reſponſible for Accidents by Sea, and Tempeſts. She had Regard to 
their Merit, at the next Election; and did not refuſe them a Triumph, but only #7? 

ſtponed it. | | 1 8 5 | ; 

| Year of F. VIII. Id the Comitia by Centuries, which were then held in the Campus Mar- 2 ; 


R O M E tins, there happened a remarkable Inſtance of the Viciſſitudes of Fortune. A Man, 


cx, who, a little before, had been treacherouſly made a Priſoner, and carried to Carthage, 1 


CN. Coax. Was nominated to the Conſulſbip. This was Cn. Cornelius, ſurnamed Aſina, who had 
los Asixa, been Conſul once before; and his Collegue was A. Attilius Calatinus, who had like- 
Kum e promoted to that Honour already. The Conſuls for the laſt Year, were 


CaLaTINUs, 


Conſuls. | | 
3 *. 1 ſtanding the Accident of the Tempeſt; and though the Romans had left off making 
I rr. War in Africa, the Carthaginians renewed it in Sicily, with freſh Fury. One of their? 


who eſcaped the Fury 


Jupiter Olympius, from a Temple 13 there, in which that God was worſhiped. And | 


now, ſince Regulus's Defeat, and the Shipwreck of the Roman Fleet, as Sicily was 


ed. And then the Romans experienced the conſtant Friendſhip of King Hiero. Thoſe, | ö : 


continued each in the Command of an Army, with the Title of Proconſul, notwith- 


Armies, commanded by Carthalo, had already taken, and ' demoliſhed Agrigentum. | I | 
Moſt of the Romans, who defended it, were killed, or reduced to Slavery. And thoſe F ? 
of the Carthaginians, ſeized a Poſt, which had been called 


left defenceleſs, it ſeemed moſt probable, 


between the Heliacal rifing of Orion, and the He- 
liacal riſing of The Dog-ftar. This appears from 
the Hiſtorian himſelf. He tells us, that the Roman 
Fleet failed into S:c:/y, in the beginning of the 
Summer, and that from thence the Conſuls failed 
into Africa. Now the time between the Heliacal 
ring of Orion, and the  Heliacal riſing of The 
Dog-ſtar, agrees perfectly well with Polybius's Nar- 


ration. It is certain, according to the Tables of 


Geminus, and Ptolomy, That Orion then roſe after the 
Solſtice, about the end of June: and That The Dog- 
ftar role about the beginning of Auguſt, when the 
Sun entered into the eighth or ninth Degree of 
Leo. So that the Month of Faly, which was be- 
tween theſe two Terms, was the time that was 
ſo dreadful. to Sailors. , Beſides, in the Tables be- 
fore quoted, the riſing of Orion is ſaid to be the 
Forerunner of Tempeſts. Add to this, that whe- 
ther this Fear of the Sailors, was only. the Effect 
of a vulgar Prejudice, or founded on Experience; 
it is certain, that the Ancients governed themſelves 
in moſt things in Life, by. their Obſervations on 
the Stars, eſpecially in Navigation, Agriculture, and 
Medicine. They were of Opinion, that the Sea- 
ſons were altered, and all ſublunary Things affected, 
by the ſecret Influences of the Stars. = | 

13 This Temple, which was built by the Agri- 


gentini, in honour to Fapiter Olympins, was one of þ 


the moſt magnificent in Sicily. Diodoras makes it 


that it would entirely fall into the Hands? 


a hundred and twenty Foot high, three hundred and 
ſixty long, and ſixty broad. He highly extols the Je? 
Beauty of the Columns, which ſupported the Build- Wt 
ing, the admirable Structure of the Portico's, and 
the exquiſite Taſte, with which the Bas-reliefs, and 
Paintings, that enriched it, were performed. And 
to this Nay, ſays he, the laſt Hand is not put to 
this ſtately Edifice. See his Deſcription of this ta- 
mous Temple in the thirteenth Book of his Hiſtory. W* 
[The Jupiter of the Greeks, according to Sir /az W 
Newton, was Minos King of Crete, who expelled 4 
his Father Aſterius (the Saturn of the Latin) bis 
Kingdom of Crete, and reigned there in his ſtead, . 

about the Year before Chriſt 1015. Chron. p. 16, WY 14 


149. He was the Son of Europa, the Daughter of tine 
Cadmus, and the Cybele or Rhea of the Ancients: Wl called 
His Father Afterins reigned in Olympas, a Moun- Wt ng L 
tain in Crete, and Minos himſelf was educated 1 be 
the Curetes, in the Cretan Cave. p. 151. Hercu . we n. 
Idens, according to Pauſanias, came with five o Wl |. 
the Curetes, or Idæi Days from Ida, a 2 LY the . 
tain in Crete, to Elis in Greece, and there 8 ðbave 
Games, and erected an Altar to this Jupiter 0 „ Ky Ciy. 
pius, and called theſe Games Omi. This 2 LY called 
piter, to whom they were inſtituted, had allo i, the 
Temple and Altar ere&ed to him in Oly»p!4, die E/ 
Place on the Confines of P:/a, near the River: - | Sea. ] 
bes; and from this Place he was called Japiie- r&a, 


Olympias, p. 151, 157-d of 


I 


> 
1 


the Year, and the Proconſuls went into Sicily; the former to command the Army at 


terpriſes. As they beſieged only maritime Cities, the Land-Forces inveſted them, on 4 
one fide, and the Ships on the other. By this means, both Conſuls and Proconſuls, | 


| themſelves Maſters of it. Thoſe who defended it, retired for Refuge to the old City, 


and not even theſe, unleſs they paid ſo much per Head by way of Ranſom. The 
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| the Place. The Country plentifully ſupplied the Army, with Materials neceſſary 
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of the Carthaginians. But whilſt theſe Enemies of the Romans were multiplying Year of | 
their Conqueſts there, the Sicilians were informed that Rome was, with the utmoſt R O N E | 
Expedition, fitting out as large a Fleet as the laſt, And indeed, in three Months WS i 
time, the Romans launched ſixſcore new Gallies, which, with the old ones that were Cx. Conxe- j 
refitted, made a Fleet of two hundred and fifty Sail. An Inſtance of Conſtancy in 11 
Adverſity in the Republick, no leſs admirable than that of Regulus, who was ſtill kept in Cærarmus, 


Captivity. As ſoon as the Fleet was ready, it is probable, that both the Conſuls for conſuls. 


Sea, the latter to act jointly at Land: and they all joined in carrying on the ſame En- 


equally helped to conquer them. The firſt Attempt of the Romans was upon the 

City of Cephaloedium 4, on the River Hymera, ſome Miles from the Mouth of it: 

and this Place was betrayed by ſome of the Inhabitants, who delivered it up to the 

Romans. From thence the Fleet and Army came towards Drepanum, which Car- 

ſhalo ſuccoured fo ſeaſonably, that the Romans did not attempt to take it. A more 
important Conqueſt called them thence to another Place. Panormus 15 was then a 

large City, ſituated on the northern Coaſt of Sicily; and as it was not far from 
Lilybaum, the Carthagimans had long fince taken Poſſeſſion of it, and kept it with 

Care. Beſides, it had been founded by Phænicians; fo that the Inhabitants of Pa- 

normus had had the ſame Origin, as the Carthaginians. Hence their reciprocal Union 

and Affection. The Carthaginians had made this City the Capital of their Dominion 

in Sicily. And now the Roman Fleet firſt ſeized the Port, and then ſummoned the Town 

to ſurrender ; but the Inhabitants and the Garriſon were determined to ſtand a Siege. In P.,. B. i. c. 38. 
order therefore to increaſe the Army on Shore, the Conſuls landed all the Troops 0% Pi in 
they had: and then Lines of Circumvallation and Contravallation were drawn round“ 


for a Siege. It was agreably planted with fine Trees, which the Romans falled, and 
built Machines, for attacking a Tower, which overlooked the Sea. And there they 
made a Breach, through which the Beſiegers entered into the new City, and made 


and carried with them Terror and Famine; ſo that they made no long Defence there. 
The Garriſon and Inhabitants ſent a Deputation to the Romans, and demanded Life 
and Liberty for themſelves, their Wives, and Children; and inſiſted, That they ſhould 
not be deprived of their Arms, and Effects; and That their City and Houſes ſhould 
be ſpared. But the Conſuls were not ignorant of the Extremity to which the Be- 
ſieged were reduced; and refuſed to grant them more than their Lives and Liberties ; 


weakeſt muſt always ſubmit to the ſtrongeſt. Forty thouſand of the Inhabitants, 

who were beſt able, paid * two Mine is each, for their Ranſom; and the reſt, to - 67 9 24 
the Number of about thirty thouſand, were made Slaves, and fold to the beſt bidder. Srer/ing. 
This conſiderable Conqueſt made the Roman Name dreaded, all along the Coaſts ; ©" 
and many Cities, and Nations, ſubject to the Carthaginians, voluntarily ſubmitted to 

the Canſuls; who returned to Rome, but were oppoſed in their Paſſage by the Car- 

tbaginian Fleet. Several Tranſport-ſhips were taken from the Romans, on board which 

were the Money, and Spoils, taken in Panormus ; ſo that properly ſpeaking, the Campaign 

proved glorious only to the Proconſuls. Nevertheleſs, Rome rewarded them only for their 


14 Cephaloedium, or Cephaloedis, an ancient mari- 16 Each Mina contained an hundred Drachme; 
tine City, on the North Coaſt of Sicily, is now and each Dracbma was worth about ten Sols French. 
called Cephala. It gives its Name to a neighbour- So that the two Mine, which each Perſon paid for 
15 Lake, which reaches to the extreme Parts of his Ranſom, come to an hundred Francks. [See 
The Valley of Demona. This City was not far from Vol. 1. p. 146. where the Reader is deſired to read 
the Mouth of the Himera. twenty two Pounds eighteen Shillings and four Pence, 
Is The Antiquity of Pauormus, now Palermo, inſtead of fourteen Pounds eleven Shillings and eight 
the Convenience of its Port, and its great Riches, Pence. And in Pages 147, and 148. he is deſired 
have made it always thought a very conſiderable to correct theſe Errors in the Margin and Text. 
City. Its Territory is watered by the River, now For 235 J. 18 5. 9 d. read 242 . 3 94. For 
called Amiraglio Fiume, formerly the Oretbus. Near 157 J. 5 5. 10 d. read 161 J. 9. 8. 2 d. For 78 1 | 
i, the River now called Baiaris Fiume, formerly 12.5. 114. read 80 J. 14 5. 7 4d. For 39 J. 6s. 5d. 4, 
the Eleutherus, diſcharges itſelf into the Tyrrhenian read 40 l. 7 5.34.7: And for 7600 Drachme, p. 147. 
. In the Neighbourhood of this City was Mount /. a+ read 7500. And p. 399. Lol. 1. Note 32. in- 
Finke, and a Fortreſs. called by that Name. The ſtead. of about 9 1.8 5. I d. 2, he is defired to read 
Mountain is now called Monte Pelegrino, 91.135. 9 4] 


Exploits, : 
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Year of Exploits, during their Conſalſbip; without making any mention of their late Conqueſts 

ROM E in Sicily. They entered Rome in '7 Triumph, on two different Days, almoſt ſue. 

, ceſſively; both for having .conquered the Iſland of 15 Cofyra, and vanquiſhed the 

Cx. Conxe- 19 Carthaginians. As for Cornelius, we ſhall ſee him triumph the next Year. Which 

Lis Amd, ſeems to make it evident, that he was continued in the Command of an Army in 

my Sicily, with the Title of Proconſul. But his Collegue Attilius, who had only taken 
Conſul. ſome Cities, without gaining any Battel, was not thought worthy of a Triumph. 

Year of N. IX. Ix the mean time new Magiſtrates ſucceeded them. The Con/uls the Re- 

R O M E publick choſe were Cn. Servilius Cæpio, and C. Sempronius Blzſus. The time for 

D. making a Cenſus was alſo lapſed ; but the Death of one of the Cenſors ſuſpended the 

uſtrum they ought to have celebrated, and poſtponed it, till new Cenſors were cho- 

8 8 ſen. He who died, was Prætor at the ſame time, for theſe two Offices were not 

Szuezonws incompatible. As ſoon then as Poſthumius Megellus was dead, his Collegue Junius 

10, Con. Pera, laid down his Office, and acted no longer. By which means, Rome was pre- 

Fabi Capital. Vented taking a new Cenſus; and this ſhews how uncertain a Way it would be to 

compute Time by the Roman Luſtra, which were often varied, and that for very 

weak Reaſons. But the Romans were more conſtant in carrying on the Wars, they had 

once begun. They ordered their Conſuls to ſet fail with a Fleet of two hundred and fixty 

Gallies, whilſt the Proconſul Aſina commanded the Land-Forces in Sicily. The Hiſtori- 

ans have not given us any Account of his Exploits; but if we may judge of them, by 

the Triumph that was granted him, they could not but be confiderable. Whereas, 

the Conſuls had not fo ſucceſsful a Campaign. They went from Rome to Meſſana, 

and from thence to Lilybæum. But this Place being too ſtrong, and too well gar- 

riſoned, for them to attempt to lay Siege to it; the Fleet paſſed on, and came to the 

Eaſtern Coaſt of Africa, at a good Diſtance from Carthage. No Romans had hitherto 

penetrated fo far, and the Coaſt was unknown to their Pilots. However, the Con/uls 

made Deſcents there, ſurprized ſome Cities, and plundered ſome Towns and Vil- 

lages. The Spoils of this rich Country were put on board the Fleer, which had 


like to have periſhed in ſight of the Coaſt ir had plundered, By coaſting too 


* 
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T7 Two filver Medals prove the Triumph of cording to Zonarat. The Carthaginians, informed 
Marcus Æmilius, and Servias Fulvins, The Face of the miſerable Condition to which the _ 
of the firſt, is the Head of ' A Rome, wearing an Fleet was reduced by the Tempeſt, appeared off 


Helmet; and the reverſe a Galley, over which is a Ifland, and retook it from the Romans. 


Crown of Laurel, to ſhew the naval er? gained 19 The Ancients entirely omit the Triumph of 6 


by this Admiral. Its Inſcription is this; Ex- one of the two Proconſuls, Servins Fulvius, al 


Lius, M. F. L. N. S. that is, This Medal was flrack Marcus Amilins. Only Livy ſays, B. 42. that te 4 


4 order of the Senate, in hononr to Marcus Emilius Roman Republick erected a Columna Reſftrata, on 
aulus, the Sox. of Marcus, and Grandſon of Lucius. is, a Pillar adorned with the Prows of r his 
The Face of the ſecond Medal, is the Head of a honour to Emilius Pazlns. And adds, * — 
winged Victory; the reverſe, 4 Neptune in a tri-P Monument perpetuated the Memory of the Vi 20 
umphal Chariot. It bears the Name of SERvius the Proconſul gained at Sea. This P illar Was bert 
Pæritus NoBiLioR PRocoxs ur. ced on the Capitol, and ſtood there, till it * ond 
18 Nevertheleſs, the Iſland of Coſyra ſoon re- down with Li htning, in the time of the lec 
turned under the Dominion of its old Maſters, ac» Macedonian War. n near 
A I 
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near the Shore, it run a-ground on the Flats of The Little 20 Syrtis, near the Iſland Year of 
of the 21 Lotophagi : and then, to lighten the Gallies, the Crew threw all their ſu- X OM E 
perfluous Loading over board. The Romans did not know, that the Mediterranean = 
had a Flux and Reflux, in this Place: and therefore, as long as the Water continued C! Ay» ::vs 
low, the Crews thought themſelves loſt. Since the Defeat, and Detention of Corrs, P. 
Regulus, the Africans had not been ſo apprehenſive of the Romans, as before; and Genius 
they ran to the Shore, reſolving to murder all thoſe, who ſhould ſeek Refuge among Conſuls. 
them, after the Shipwreck. But by good Fortune, the Sea returned, and in a few %. B. 1. e. 
Hours, the Channel was full. Then the Ships being a-float again, drove out into the Z;rara: B. 8. 
main Sea, and made off ſo faſt, that the Africans took their Departure for a Flight. The 414. 
Port of Panormus ſheltered them for ſome Days, and then they returned towards 2" 9 EY 
Italy. And they were already within fight of the Coaſt; were already off Cape Pali- 
nurus, and very near Lucana, when they were overtaken with a violent Tempeſt : 
and the Roman Veſſels, which were built in haſte, ſeem not to have been Proof 
againſt bad Weather, The Storm diſperſed ſome, ſunk others, and in ſhort, the 
Conſuls loſt a hundred and ſixty of their Gallies, beſides Tranſports. 

Tux the Republick believed the Gods declared themſelves againſt her Deſign of 
depriving Carthage of the Empire of the Seas. The two Storms, which had proved 
ſo fatal to their Fleets theſe two laſt Years, were interpreted to be the Anſwers of 
the Gods. So that the Senate made a Decree, commanding, That no more than ſixty 
Ships ſhould, for the future, be equipped at a time ; and that no other Uſe ſhould be 
made of them, than to guard the Coaſts of Italy, and convoy the Troops to Sicily. 
It was likewiſe reſolved, not to make War by Sea any more. But the Ambition of 
the Romans ſoon got the better of their preſent Diſcouragement. We ſhall ſoon ſee the. 
Decree of the Senate diſannulled, and Rome forgetting her Shipwrecks, and attempt- 
ing new Conqueſts. It is indeed ſurpriſing, that the Republick ſhould grant the Conſul 
Sempronius a Triumph, without his Collegue, and in a time of publick Dejection : and 


we ſhould doubt of the Fact, if both The Triumphal Tables and 22 Medals, did not 


20 The Name of Syrtes was formerly given to 
two Gulphs in the Mediterranean Sea, between the 
Kingdoms of Tunis and Barca. They were ſo 
called, becauſe the Ships thit were drawn into 
them by the Currents, were generally run a-ground 
there, or loſt in the Whirl-pools. The Great Syrtis 
is a very dangerous Gulph, on account of the Flats, 
or Banks of Sand, which are about this Coaſt. It 
lies between Cyrenaica, and the Territory of Tyi- 
poli, The Italians call it, Golfo di Sidra, and the 
aniards, Baxos di Barberia, or The Flats of Bar- 
bary, The little Syrtis lies between Tunis and Tri- 
Poli, and is vulgarly called The Gulpb of Gabes. 

21 The Lotophagi formerly inhabited this Iſland, 
which from them was called Lorophagitis. Ptolomy 
fays, there were two Cities in it, Meninæ and 
Gerra, or Thoar, according to Pliny ; who places 
the Iſland two hundred geometrical Paces Eaſt of 
The little Syrtis; and makes it twenty five Miles 


long, and twenty two broad. The old Inhabitants 
ſhewed an Altar, which they ſaid was built by 
Ulyſſes. The Names of Meninx, and Mrrmix, were 
at firſt given both to the Iſland, and the Capital of 
it. The former was afterwards called Gerba ; and 
it now bears the Name of Zerbi, which is alſo 
given to the neighbouring Promontory. It abound- 
ed with the Trees called Lozos, whence the Inhabi- 
tants of the Iſland were called Lotopbagi > i. e. 
Lotos-eaters, This Tree was about the ſize of a 
Pear-tree, arid its Leaves like thoſe of the Holm- 
oak. Its Fruit is ſaid to have been ſo agreeable to 
the Taſte, that Strangers, who once taſted of it, 
immediately forgat their own Country, and ſettled 
in this delicious Place. Thus the Companions of 


Ulyſſes, who landed in the Iſland of the Lozophagi, 


were very unwilling to leave it. 
22 Theſe Medals were of Silyer. We mention 
7K them 


—_—_—_———— _q— 
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Year of concur in confirming it. But they muſt ſupply the Defects of the Hiſtorians; and 

RO M E therefore, though we know not the Reaſon of it, we ſhall ſay, on their Authorities, 

DI „That the Conſul Sempronius Blæſus, and the Proconſul Cornelius Aſma, triumphed ; and 

C. Avsziivs That no Triumph was granted to Servilius Cæpio, though he ſeems to have had a 
Corra, P. Share in all the Exploits of his Collegue. 


SeRVILIUS 
GrulNus, 
Conſuls. 


Republick ſeemed to languiſh with him. Indeed, the Conſuls 23 C. Aurelius Cotta, 
and P. Servilius Geminus, had none of thoſe Fleets to command, which ſeemed in- 
vincible by any thing, but Winds and Waves. The two Generals were tranſported 
into Sicily, to be put at the Head of the Land-Armies ; and upon their Arrival there, 
they perſuaded themſelves that it would be matter of Glory to them, to make 
hembive Maſters of two Places, which the Generals, their Predeceſſors, had in 
vain attempted to take. One was 24 Himera, a City ſtanding at the Mouth of a Ri- 

ver 25 of the ſame Name; the other Lipara, a City which took its Name from the 

Iſland of Lipara, the largeſt of The 25 AMolian Iſlands. The Romans had long thought 

Himera a Conqueſt of Importance: and had formerly endeavoured to ſurpriſe it by 

Did. Sic. in Treachery ; but the Covetouſneſs of the Soldiers had fruſtrated their Deſign. A Gate 
_— of the City had been opened by a Traitor, to a great Body of Roman Troops, which 
were to enter it that Way, unknown to their Generals. Bur thoſe who firſt got in, 

immediately ſhut the Gate, that they might have all the good Fortune to themſelves. 


them, theſe Madmen ſhut themſelves into the City. Then the Inhabitants, who 

were {ſtronger than they, cut this handful of Robbers in pieces, and preſerved their 

Effects from the Avarice of the Romans. But this was not the Caſe, in the ſecond 

Attempt upon Himera. The Conſuls prepared to beſiege it in form, and force it to 
ſurrender; but the Garriſon and the Inhabitants prevented the Misfortunes that 
threatened them, left their City and empty Houſes to the Enemy, and removed 

with their Effects to another Place. However, Rome was put in Poſſeſſion of an 
advantageous Poſt, and fruitful Territory. The Romans had alſo formerly attempted 

Polylius B. 1. to take Lipara without Succeſs ; and the Conſul Aurelius now again undertook to re- 
. 39. duce it. But how could he ſucceed without Ships? How could he get into an Iſland 
without a Fleet? which Rome had refuſed to furniſh her Generals with? Aurelius 

was ſupplied with all the Aſſiſtance he wanted for this fine Enterpriſe, by that ever 
faithful Friend to the Republick, King Hiero. The Conſul tranſported ſome of his 

Zonaras B. 8. choſen Troops into the Ifland of Lipara, on board the Gallies, this good Prince lent 
IPs him, and began to inveſt the City. And then ſome unaccountable Scruple ſeized 
him, with regard to the Auſpices; and his Religion would not ſuffer him to continue 

a Siege of that Importance, upon only equivocal Signs of the Approbation of the 

Gods. So that he thought it neceſſary to interrupt the Works, and return to N 


8. X. RE GUL US was yet languiſhing under a ſevere Impriſonment, and the 
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For fear of having too great a Number of Companions to ſhare their Booty with 


them upon the Authority of Pighius, who ſays, he 
had ſeen them. The Face of the firſt, is the Head of 
A Rome, wearing an Helmet; the reverſe is, A Ro- 
man dreſſed in a Toga, carrying a Sceptre in his 
Hand, and riding in a triumphal Chariot drawn 
by four Horſes. The triumphant Victor is by the 
Inſcription faid to be, CN. Scipio AsixA. The 
ſecond Medal is the fame, only there is added on 
the reverſe, a winged Victory, which holds a Crown 
over the Victor's Head. The Inſcription of it is, 
C. SEMPRONIUS BLEsUs. The Authentickneſs of 
theſe Medals, is luckily confirmed by Monſieur 
Vaillant, who has preſerved Stamps of them in his 
Conſular Families. 

23 Polybius omits the Conſuls for this Year 501. 
But Cicero ſpeaks of them both, and tells us, they 
were twice Collegues in the Conſulate. 

24 The City of Himera here ſpoken of, is the 
ſame which the Latin, call Therme Himere, and 
Therme Himerenſes, that is, The Baths of Himera. 
There were hot Baths near it. Cicero, in his ſecond 
Oration againſt Verres, mentions this City as one 
of the moſt conſiderable in Sicily. It was in the 
Territory in which Termini now ſtands, near the 


| Mouth of the River, formerly called Himera, now 


Fiume di Termini. It had been built by the Car- 
2 


thaginians on the Ruins of Old Himera, which 
they had utterly deſtroyed about the 920 Ohm piad, 
or the 409 Year before the Chriſtian Ara; 240 
Years after it had been founded by a Colony ot 
Zancleans, an ancient People of S:cily. Out of 
the Ruins of the City, a Statue of Braſs was pre- 
ſerved, which repreſented the City itſelf, under the 
Figure of a Woman. H:mera had the Honour of 
giving Birth to the famous Poet, Seſichorus, to 
whom ſhe erected a Statue, repreſenting a ſtooping 
old Man, with a Book in his Hand. And thele 
two Monuments, which were preſerved in the new 
City, till the time of Cicero and Verres, were both 
thought Maſter-pieces of Art. ; 

25 There were two Rivers in Sicily called Hi- 
mera. One which runs Northward, is the ſame 
here ſpoken of, and is now called by the Natives, 
Il Fiume di Termini : Another, which runs South- 
ward, and diſcharges itſelf into the African Sea, 
and is now called Sali, or il Salſo; which Name 
agrees very well with what the Ancients ſay of this 

wer. They obſerve, that its Water had a fit 
Taſte, which it contracted by running throvgh Salt- 
Mines. 

26 See our Account of The Æolian Iſlands, B. 12 
p. 586. of Vol. 1. Note 65. 
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na, there to conſult the Auguries again. Aurelius was a rigid Man, a ſtrict Obſerver Year of 
of the Laws, Religious, even to Superſtition, and in the Army, a ſevere Revenger of RO M E 
Breaches of Diſcipline. When he left his Camp, he appointed Q, Caſſius, to be IF 
General of the Troops during his Abſence, and P. Aurelius Pecumola his Relation, C Avzziws 
o guard the Lines; who were both Legionary Tribunes. It had often happened, that 8 
gubalterns had neglected the Orders of their abſent Generals, and this Breach of 55 
Diſcipline had always been ſeverely puniſhed; but notwithſtanding the Puniſhment Conſuls. 
wich which they were threatened, and their General's expreſs Commands, not to 
make any Attempt upon the City, during his Abſence, Caſſius and Pecuntola flattered 
themſelves that they could take it. Full of Hopes therefore, that as Commanders 
in chief they ſhould be able to complete an Enterpriſe, which would do them Ho- 
nour, and by which they ſhould merit military Rewards, they began an Attack, 
which ſucceeded very ill. The Tribunes ordered the Place to be battered; but the , 5 Fi 
Befieged made ſo vigorous a Sally, that they repulſed the Romans, and purſued them 4. 1. and 
with ſuch Warmth, that they burnt their Pallifades, and had like to have taken their?“ Mar. B. 
Camp. The ſevere Conſil, upon his return, was full of Rage, to ſee the Havoc mY 
whica had been made of his Troops, and his Entrenchments demoliſhed ; and he 
puniſhed the Authors of it. The Tribune Caſſius was deprived of his Employments ; 
and Aurelius, though the General's Relation, was beaten with Rods, and degraded. 
He was reduced to the State of a private Soldier, and forced to go through the ſervile 
Drudgeries of a common Centinel. After this, the Conſul applied himſelf wholly to the 
Siege of the Place, took it by Aſſault, and put almoſt all the Inhabitants to the 
Sword. Men born with a Severity of Temper, who give themſelves up to their na- 
mral Diſpoſitions, often run into odious Exceſſes. Whilſt the Army was before the 
Place, a Squadron of Roman Knights refuſed to obey the General's Orders; and he 
kept his Temper for the preſent ; but he reſerved a Puniſhment for them, which was 
the more ignominious, for being inflicted with the Forms of Juſtice. 

Bor after all, the Conſul valued himſelf upon his Equity. He knew how to re- 
ward, as well as puniſh. The Family of old Timaſitheus, the Benefactor 27 and 
Ally of the Romans, was yet ſubſiſting in the Iſland of Lipara; and the Generoſity Lin B. 5. 
this little King of the Iſland, had ſhewn the Roman Ambaſſadors, who carried a © 25. 
Vaſe of Gold to Delphi, to preſent it in the Temple of Apollo, was ſtill remembered. 
Theſe Ambaſſadors having been ſtopped and plundered by the Corſairs of Lipara, 
had recourſe to the Governor of the Iſland, who did not barely do them Juſtice. 
He lent them ſome Ships, which convoyed them to Deſpbi, and back again to Rome. 
And the Deſcendants of this good Prince, who had been dethroned, in ſome Revo- 
lutions which happened in the Iſland, now felt the Effects of Roman Gratitude. The 
Conſuls reſtored them to their firſt Dignity, and for ever exempted them from paying 
any Contributions, or Taxes, which the Republick might demand of the People of 
Lara. The Romans now wanted nothing to conclude the Campaign with Glory, 
«xcept to beat the Carthaginians in a pitched Battel. Nevertheleſs Era, a pretty 
ſtrong Caſtle, in vain gave them an Opportunity of fighting in the open Field. The 
Romans beſieged it with an Army of forty thouſand Foot, and a thouſand Horſe ; but pig. in Ectrg. 
3 ſoon as the Carthaginian Army appeared, they raiſed the Siege. Ever ſince the 
Affair of Regulus, the Roman Soldiers were afraid of the Elephants, and durſt not 
face thoſe furious Animals. The Armies often met, and were often near enough to p.. B. 1. 
come to an Action; but the Roman Generals no longer found their Troops fo earneſt & 39. 
to attack the Enemy as formerly. The Carthaginians followed Xanthippus's Maxims, 
and encamped no where but in Plains. The Romans would fain have drawn them 
up upon the Eminencies, thereby to render their Elephants uſeleſs. And neither 
Party came into the other's Meaſures. So that the Campaign ended without any con- 
liderable Action. As for the Conſul Servilius, he probably made War ſeparately, and 
did not ſignalize himſelf by any great Exploit. In ſhort, the two Conſuls returned 
to Rome ; where they found a conſiderable Alteration in civil Affairs. 
. XI. Tur Nobility had hitherto kept the Office of Pontifex Maximus to them- us in Epi- 
elves. The Patricians only had enjoyed this great Dignity, to which was annexed bene B. 18. 
ſuch an extenſive Power in Matters of Religion. The Plebeians ſhared with them 


only the Conſulſhip, Pratorſhip, Ædilgſbip, Cenſorſhip, and Qyeſtorſhip. But now, by 


27 See B. 12. p. 586. of Vol. 14 


ſome 
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Year of ſome unknown Revolution, the Office of Pontifex Maximus was conferred on a 
R O M E Commoner, perhaps, out of Regard to his extraordinary Probity, Tib. Coruncanius, who 
Dl. was inveſted with. this Dignity, had ſo great a Reputation for Virtue, as might have 

& r influenced thoſe to favour him, who were intereſted to appear againſt him. 
Corra, P. Tux laſt Months of the preſent Conſulſhip were ſpent in the Cenſus, which was 
8 then taken of the Romans, and the Luſtrum, that followed it. There then appeared 

EMINUS, l , 

Conſals. to be in the Republick, 297797 Men fit to bear Arms : and all Men were then in. 
h clined to make a general Reformation in the State. The Pontifex profeſſed a kind of 
auſtere Philoſophy ; and the Cenſors making it their Buſineſs to re-eſtabliſh Order in 
the Senate, they were aſſiſted in it by the natural Severity of Aurelius. They with 
reat Steadineſs puniſhed all without Exception, who either neglected the Worſhip 


, Max. B. Of the Gods, or were immoral, or broke the Laws of military Diſcipline. Perhaps, 


2. C. 9. C. 7* 
three Years laſt paſt, were brought upon them by the Licentiouſneſs of the People, 


the Senate, and the Troops. But whatever their Motive was, the Ceiſirs were inexora- 
ble. They ſtruck thirteen Senators ignominiouſly out of the Liſt of The Conſcript Fathers, 


and at Aurelius's Requeſt, not only degraded the four hundred Roman Knights, why ] 1 
refuſed to obey the Orders of their General, but added other Severities to this Py. M7? 


niſhment. The Horſes the Republick had furniſhed them with, were taken from 


chem ; they were deprived of the Right of Suftrage in their Centuries, without being : 


exempted from the Taxes of it ; and were not allowed the Pay, the Republick owed 
them, for their paſt Services. 


Tab. Triumph. 


to Generals, who had gained no Battels. His Exactneſs therefore in keeping up Diſ- 


cipline, and his Rigour in puniſhing thoſe who broke it, ſerved him inſtead of Vic- WR? 
| tories. Merit aſſumes different Shapes, at different Times, and depends much on 
Mens Sentiments of it. The Romans then rewarded, what, in other Circumſtances, W 
they would have thought odious ; and Aurelius entered Rome in Triumph, on The 


Idesof April. | 
$. XII. Tus Dejection of the Romans much raiſed the Courage of the Carthagi- 


nians. They now faw themſelves Maſters of the Sea, and their Hopes of recon- WM 


quering Sicily increaſed, in Proportion, as they found that their Rivals acted only) 
z conte 


on the defenſive, and rather tediouſly ſpun out the War, than went upon any En- 
terpriſes, or fought Battels. Having now a free Paſſage to Sicihy, to tranſport as many 


Troops thither as they pleaſed, without any Oppoſition from the Enemy's Fleets; 
Carthage began to make new Levies in Africa, to hire Troops among the Celtz, and in 
Sparn, and to build Gallies. The only Difficulty which obſtructed her Deſigns, was che W 
want of Money. The War between the two Republicks having laſted at leaſt thirteen 


Years, the publick Treaſuries of both were exhauſted : but Carthage was in a worle 


Condition than Rome. The Roman Republick had always a ready Supply of Troops 1 


28 The Memory of Carus AuRELUs Corra's Victors ended their Proceſſion at the Temple of 


Triumph is preſerved by a ſilver Medal, which bears Jupiter Capitolinus; and That the Spoils 2 „ 
e 3 


this Conſul's Prenomen and Surname. The Face the Enemy, were often conſecrated to Jupi 
is the Head of A Jupiter, crowned with Laurel. retrius. He that ſtamped this Medal ſeems ! 

The reverſe is a winged Victory, crowning a Tro- deſigned to repreſent this God, under both thele 
phy. Theſe are common Emblems of a Trinmph. Characters. 
We have already obſeryed, That the triumphant 


2 


o have 


among 


they thought the Misfortunes the Republick had ſuffered, both by Sea and Land, for | ; f 


By all theſe Inſtances of a rigorous Execution of Juſtice, the Conſul Aurelius me- 
rited the Honours of a 25 Triumph. He had indeed taken two Cities, Himera, and 
Lipara, in his Conſulſhip; but it was not uſual with the Romans to grant Triumphs 
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among her own Citizens; the Carthaginian could no otherwiſe raiſe Armies, than Year of 

by hiring foreign Troops into her Service, at a great Expence. And therefore the & O M E 

latter ſent an Embaſly to Prolomy the King of Egypt, her Friend, to borrow. a Sum Al. 

of Money of him. The Ambaſſadors deſired this rich Prince to lend them two C"Avzzrius 

thouſand Talents *, which they promiſed to repay after the War. But Ptolomy 29, who Corra, P. 

was a Friend to the Romans as well as Carthaginians, and had not intereſted himſelf 8 1 

in their Differences, was reſolved to continue neuter ; and agreably to that Reſolu- Conſuls. | 

tion, gave them this Anſwer. I il aſſiſt you againſt Enemies, or indifferent Perſons : Kiter 1 

But I cannot, without a Breach of Fidelity, aſſiſt one Friend againſt another. Never- hilfe. 

theleſs, this Refuſal did not hinder the African Republick from putſuing her De- £#crep. B. 2. 

ſigns. She exerted her ſelf, equipped a Fleet of two hundred Sail, and raiſed an Ar- * Bur B. 4. 

my of a hundred and forty Elephants, and thirty thouſand Men, Horſe and Foot in- Vear of 

cluded. - Aſdrubal was made Generaliſſimo of theſe Sea and Land-Forces; and whilſt R O M E 

the Africans were buſy in making theſe great Preparations, Rome choſe new Conſuls. Dll. 

One was L. Cæcilius Metellus, the other C. Furius 30 Pacilus; who went into Sicily, LC 

and tranſported thither their Armies, on the little Fleet of ſixty Gallies, to which Marzrivs, 

Rome had confined her ſelf. | | ref} | 's igang 
F. XIII. ME TELLUS was a great Commander, as will ſoon appear. But Canfuls. 

whilſt he made War with his Collegue, his Valour was fettered, and could not exert 

iſelf. Their Troops kept themſelves upon the defenſive ; the two Conſuls ſeemed to 

have the ſame Diffidence, as the Senate: ſo that Aſdrubal could do nothing with his for- 

midable Army, though he endeavoured to come to an Action. The Roman Generals 

made it their whole Buſineſs to avoid the Enemy, and thought it enough to keep the 

Carthaginians in awe, watch them, and prevent their committing any Hoſtilities, by 

prudent Encampments, and a cautious Conduct. But though the People at Rome 

approved of the Exactneſs of the Conſuls, in obſerving the Orders of the Republick, 

they could not but reflect on that Timorouſneſs, which ſeemed to have ſeized all the 

Members of the State. It was obſerved, that all this Circumſpection, only brought 

Diſhonour to the Generals, and ſunk the Courage of their Soldiers. The Senate 

therefore called up their ancient Vigour, and reſolved to have a Fleet at Sea, the 

next Year, ſufficient to make that of the Carthaginians diſappear. And indeed, how 

could the Romans poſlibly preſerve Sicily, as long as their Enemies were Maſters of 

the Seas? Rome was very uneaſy at the Captivity of Regulus, and found this Great Man 

much wanted, in theſe critical Times. The Loſs of a Battel had not made him 

contemptible, in a Republick, the principal: Members of which' were all Generals, 

who did not wholly confine the Merit of an Officer, to an uninterrupted Succeſs. 

And in order to ſupply the want of him, the Comitia choſe two Men Conſu/s, who 

had enjoyed that Dignity before, and were both eſteemed for their Experience and 

to the famous Captive, whoſe Detention gave the Republick ſo much Uneaſineſs, and x O NM E 

cauſed her ſo many Loſſes. The Conſul Furius was recalled from Sigiſy, and his LARS 

Collegue : Metellus continued there, with the Title of £7 roconſul, to: oppoſe the formi- L. MaxLius 

dable Army of Aſdru bal. 1% Co eel Th 5013 as; le en . 
$. XIV. Wulst all things were preparing in the Ports of Italy, and the Ships Rrcvlus, 

were building, by the Direction of the new Conſult, Metellus recovered the former Conſuls. 

Reputation of the Romans, in Sicily. This great Man now acted according to his 

own Judgment, and had no Collegue :, fo that his Arms proſpered. The fierce A, 

drubal thought himſelf rid of a dangerous Enemy, by the Departure of Hannibal; 

and had now only one Army, and one Raman General to contend. with. Beſides, the 

latter had ſhut himſelf up: in Panormus, and ſeemed to be afraid of meeting the Gartha- 

zinian. Aſdrubal's Troops therefore, encouraged by the ſeeming Timorouſneſs of Pahlius B. i. 

the Romano, preſſed their General to exert himſelf. It was now the midſt of Sum- 545 nd, 

mer, and the beautiful Fields of | Siczy: ſeemed to offer the greedy Carthaginians a Reg. 


Valour. One was L. Manlius Vulſo 3', the other C. Attilius Regulus, Couſin- german Year of 


o 


WM) eee BIRCHNA 200VOrf $1513. 316 23168. T2413 

0, This was Ptolomy Philadelphas, who had 31 Theſe two Magi 
made an Alflande with the Romans, about the Lear to r A ſeco 

of Rome 1 55 we have obſerved above. Zonarar, Caius Atiilins was Brother to Marcus 

30 Phe Name of this Coyſ#l is disfigured in ſome Attiliut Regulus, then a Captive in Carrbage. But 

Editions of Polybins : which have Cairns Coriny, i r by the Faſti 7 that they had not 
O . 


ol 


ſtrates were now protmoted 
ond time. According to 


it N | | 
inſtead of Cain Farins : And Oraſius is guilt both the ſame Father. Attiliut was the Grand- 
ta Miſtake in changing the Surnatne of Paci 2 of Marcus, and the other was the Grandſon of 
| F OI 111511; de 16 eon 76 
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Vear of plentiful Harveſt. Rſpecially, about Panormus, the Crop was like to be exceeding 
R -- ME great; and it was partly with a View to aſſiſting the Panormitani, in gathering in 
1 che Fruits of theſe fine Plains, that Merellus reſided at Panormus, where he was 
L Marius ready to defend the Reapers, againſt any Incurſions of the Enemy. Aſarubul there. 


Vouzo, M. fore ſent à great many Spies thither, to obſerve the Motions of the Romans in the 


Arte City, and give him an Account of them. But Metellus was informed, that there were 
Conſuls. ſome Sicilians of the Carthaginian Party concealed in Panormus; and the only Difficulty 
Zonarai B. 8. was, how to find them out amidſt fo great a Number of Inhabitants. In order to this, 
e Proconſul commanded all thoſe who reſided in the City, to aſſemble together; and 
then deſited the Panormitani, in whom he could confide, to examine every Man's 
8 * ſeize thoſe whom they did not know, and bring them before his Tribunal. 
And the Deſign fucceeded. © The Spies were diſcovered, and the General learnt f 
© drubal s Defigns from them. Being forced to ſpeak, they declared, That the Car. 

iniam were gone from Lilybæum, were advancing Pn gh the By-ways, and dif. 
>": fieulr Roads of Selfmis, to conceal their March, and would ſoon fall down upon the 
- flvirful Fields of Pamrmus, and encamp there. This the Roman: thought a raſh 


.« Undertaking ; but diſſembled the Joy it gave him. He was fo far from going out to 


- meet the Enemy, to give them Batrel, after this tedious March, that he ſeemed to ** 


"bs afraid of them, and kept cloſe. within his. Fortreſs. 80 that the timorous Con- 


Polb. B. 1. duct of Metellus, confirme Aſdrubal in his Boldneſs. He entered the Territory of : 


Panormus,- ravaged the Fields, and took away every thing that the Romans had not 
been able to ſecure. - Yet ſtill the: Proconſul did not ſtir, being fully ſatisfied, that he 


ſhould recover all the Damages they did him, with Uſury. What he chiefly « 4 — | i | 


on, was, That he ſhould, by his Inaction, tempt the Enemy to paſs the River Ore- 
thus, which was but a Mile from the City he defended: and That if Aruba! only 


ventured to croſs it, his Ruin was certain. And accordingly, A/drubal made his Ele- 


phants paſs it; and doing the ſame thing himſelf, came a encamped within reach 
Front. Strat. Of Pans. Then Metellus, to inereaſe the Confidence of the Caribuginian yet 
B. 3. 017. more; ſuffered only a few Men to appear 


neſs of theit Numbers, confirmed the Carthar 1mans in their Security. They neglected 


Diſeipline, feaſted upon what they Had aken in the Plain, and the/Gauls in Aſdrubal's 
Dial. inEclg. Army: got drunk wich che Sieiliùn Wine. Nay,” the General was ſo very inconſide-- 
rate, char he Sie e to throw vp an Entrenehment round his Camp, as uſual. The WH 
Cart c pitched: their Tents, without ſurrounding them with any Rampart, or 


Ditch.” !Neyertheleſs, the Proconful did not attack the Enemy even In the Night, 
He rrogulavly purſacd much ſurer Meaſures. © 


As ſoof as Merellus ſaw the Carthoginian waere an the Sitaatlon lis fred he Wl 
ordered ſome few Mamipuli only, to march out of the City, as it were, to ſkirmiſh. WM 
Deſign Was "to draw the Enemy inſenſibly to a Battel. The Romans were or- 
22 = dered to. fetire by Degrees, and loſe Ground, till they came td a dry Ditch, which 

” Metellus tad directed tt be dug in the Plain, beyond Ditch ef the City. And as 


vie 1. His De 


= Moni 7 faſt as the firſt Roman Troops were repulſed by the Enemy, Merellus ſent but more: 
which obliged the Er 

U = their Camp 
at tendch Ariat whole Army 
Flephants dra dn up in one Line, appeared in: the Plain ready 


Was in Motion, and Wich luis hundred and forty 


the Gabe of the City; and was "ready ro make" 
A- nich were poſted in che firſt Tine adhvaticed very fait againſt 

+) the lighwarrried 
Orders for chis, Pur were willing: t6 gain che Victory themſelves, without che help of 
„ their General. . all 


e to the Edge of che 


upon the Ramparts to defend them, and 
thoſe of the Militia of che Town; and the Quality of theſe Proops, and the Stall. | 4 


nem to ſend other Bodies againſt them. So that the Carthaginians ; | 
in ſmall Parties, like Waves, one upen the Neck of another; 


to give Battel. As for N 
the Probr/ul he was fall in Parorimie; but had drawn up His Legimms, behind one of 
Sally, When it ſhould be proper. 
er the Pytcnſal. The Maſtets öf theſe Beaſts had no 1 


„ the Romans ftill retired, giving Way to the 
EIT 1e at theſe monſtrous Animals. The Carthaginian 1 


Dares, wi which . ber 1 


gather 
after t 


Pitome © 


lily 4 
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Ditch; Beſides, the Roman Archers powered down a Shower of Darts upon the Ele- Year of 
phants and their Guides, from the Top of the Ramparts of the City. In ſhort, ROME 
theſe frightful Beaſts were ſo haraſſed with theſe Darts, that they grew mad. Some II. 
threw their Guides, and trod them under Foot. Others fell into the Ditch, where L MAI 
they were killed; and laſtly, others turned about, and ran back to avoid the Blows, Vv+50, C. 
and in their flight, put the Carthaginian Battalions into Diſorder. They entered them, 283 | 
broke them ; and having no Guides, but running wherever their Fury led them, they Conſuls. f 
beat down the Men with their Trunks, trod under Foot whatever ſtood in their Way, Frontin. B. 2. 
and made large Paſſages through the Carthaginian Phalanxes. This was the happy FEM? 
Minute Metellus waited for, before he would put his Legions in Motion. Citizens, 
cried he, the Victory is ours. Follow me, and let us complete it! And immediately he 
ordered the Gate to be opened, and marched out;and with theſe freſh Troops attacked 
the Battalions in flank, which were already broken, and terrified. Some reſiſted, and 
were cut in pieces by the Romans; others fled, and were killed in their Flight: and 
which was ſtill more melancholy, the Carthaginian Fleet, which lay all along the 
Coaſt of. Panormus, only increaſed the Misfortunes of the Fugitives, inſtead of leſ- 
ſening them. They ran to the Shore from the Plain, in order to fave themſelves in their 
Gallies; but they almoſt all periſhed. They were either trod under Foot by the Elephants, 
or drowned ; ſome by crowding too faſt into the Skiffs, which being overloaded, 
ſunk ; others, by endeavouring to ſwim to the Ships; and laſtly, others by tum- Zonar. B. s. 
bling off from the ſides of the Ships, which they could not hold faſt with their „ 14. 
Han 8. : x 3 a 

TIs was ſo memorable a Victory for the Romans, that we ſhall find few compar- 
able to it, through the whole Courſe of their Hiſtory. We know not which to ad- 
mire moſt; whether the great Foreſight and prudent Management of the General, 
in forming, and ſo long conducting, this great Event, Step by Step; or the Dexterity 
of the Troops, in juſt advancing far enough, to provoke the Enemy to engage, and 
then retiring ſeaſonably, to lead on the Elephants to the brink of the Precipice. 
This ſingle Blow ſunk the Pride of the Carthaginians, and raiſed the Courage of the 
Romans. The Enemy had twenty houſand Men killed upon the Field of Battel. 
Six and twenty of their Elephants were either taken or ſlain, in the firſt Onſet : and Ort B. 4. 
afterwards the reſt of them, which eſcaped, and ran about the Plains, and the Shore, © 9: 
without any Guides, were gathered together, and brought to the Conqueror's Camp, 
by the good Orders Mefellus prudently gave for that Purpoſe. He promiſed thoſe Zonar. B. 8. 
Maſters of Elephants, 'whom Fe had taken ' Priſoners, \ their Liberty, if they would 14 
gather chem together; and they diſperſed themſelves about the Fields, and called 
after theſe furious Beaſts, which upon hearing their Voices, and being careſſed by 
them, followed them. The Proconſul had a mind to ſend them to Rome, to adorn 
his Triumph with them: and the Machine he invented for getting them over the 
Streights, was a freſh Proof of his fine Genius. He faſtened Trees and Planks, well 
joined upon empty Barrels, and threw Earth over the Planks, which were almoſt 
like our Floats of Timber. We ſhould not be ſurpriſed at them now; but the In- 
vention of them was then new. Theſe Rafts were guarded with Planks at the Frontin. B. 1. 
vides” which were high enough to prevent the Elephants tumbling into the Water; 5 of 105." 
and the Weight of them hindered them from being much toſſed by the Sea. So that 3. s. 4. 6. 4 
theſe Animals, which are not without Difficulty brought to bear the Motion of com- 
mon Ships, were very quiet, through the whole Paſſage. It was not difficult to get 
them into theſe new The of Boats, which were brought cloſe to the Shore, like 
Ferry-boats ; and when they were once in them; they were as quiet as if they had 
been in their Stables. In this manner a hundred and four Elephants 32 were brought Ot B. 4. 
to Rhegium, in order to be carried from ence to Rome, and ſhewn to the Cities of 9. 
Itah, through which they were to paſs in their Way thither. 

ArTER this conſiderable Victory, the Proconſul immediately returned to Rome. 
There were no more Carthaginians in the Field for him 30 conquer; and Aſdrubal 

8 . 8 . . 


32 Authors vary as to the Number of Elephants fixſcore; and Entropins brings them up to a hundred 
which were brought to Rome, to be ſhewn in the and thirty. Nay, Dion. Hal. ays, B. 2, that the Roman 
8 on of Cæcilius 3 Oroſius General took # 7 ag W L. A the 
<<x0ns them, to haye been, but a hundred and-four; Carrbaginiaur. And latily, d % Tays, B. S. that 
and Flora reduces to about à hundred. But che there were a hundred and forty tWo brought from 


bimfeir 


Epitome of Livy, Zonaras, and Seneca, make them Sicily to {raly, on Rafts. 
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Year of himſelf had not reached Lihybæum, without Difficulty. The Romans had never ſeen 1 
RO M E more magnificent Entry, than that of the illuſtrious Cæcilius Metellus. His Triumph 


Di. was fixed to The 3 of the Ides of September, and then this great Number of Ele. 
L Mantis phants, which the Victor had taken, marched through the City in Proceſſion. They 


Vurso, C. took up as much room in their March, as a whole Army would have done. The 
2 Air rung with Acclamations, at the ſight of theſe Animals, and of the great Number 
Conſuls. of Priſoners in Chains, among whom were thirteen General Officers of Aſdrubal's 


Army. After the Triumph was over, the Elephants were ſhewn to the People in 
the Circus, and made Diverſion for them. As the Romans had reſolved never to uſe 
them in their Wars, and as they would neither be at the Expence of keeping them 
nor thought it conſiſtent with the Dignity of the Romans, to make Preſents of them 
to foreign Kings, the Citizens were entertained with ſeeing them purſued and killed 
in the Circus, by Athlete, choſen out of the common People. By this means, theſe 
Romans, who were Citizens one Day, and Soldiers the next, were taught to deſpiſe 
theſe formidable Animals. There was ſomething ſo new in Metellus's Triumph, that 
the Memory of it has been tranſmitted down to us, on laſting Monuments. Thoſe 
of the Cæcilian Family, who afterwards were empowered to ſtrike 33 Medals, have 
ſtamped Elephants on the reverſe of one, to commemorate the Glory of the moſt 


illuſtrious of their Anceſtors. 


Vorrius Flac- 
C15, and L. 
Piſo. 


© 
1 
1 


Axp whilſt theſe great Honours were done Cæcilius Metellus at Rome, the unfortu- 


ched at Carthage. He was condemned to death before his 


nate Aſdrubal was im 
is Knowledge ; and as ſoon as he arrived, he was crucified, 


return, and without 


One Misfortune, or if you will one ſingle Fault, blotted out the Remembrance of | ' 


many important Services. How great was the Difference between the two Repub. 


licks, of Rome, and Carthage ! Regulus, though as unfortunate as Aſdrubal, had loſt 
en had for him; whilſt 


Polybius B. 1. nothing of the publick Eſteem and Affection his Countrym 

c. 41. the Carthaginians put one of the greateſt Officers Carthage had ever bred, to a moſt 
ignominious Death. The Carthaginians ſeem by this Diſparity of Manners alone, to 
have deſerved to be ſubdued by the Romans. 0 


 $ XV. Murx News was brought to Rome, that Metellus had in Stcily teco- 5 | 
vered his Republick that Reputation for Arms, which ſhe ſeemed to hae 


loſt, ſhe immediately reſolved to ſend the two Conſuls, Attilius and Manliu, 
to purſue the Advantages that Proconſul had gained. It was indeed no eaſy 
Matter for thoſe who came after him, to follow him with equal Glory. But the 


two Conſuls paſſed the Streights on board the new Fleet, conſiſting of two hundred : | 


and forty Gallies, and ſixty ſmall Boats; and animated by a laudable Emulation, un- 

| dertook to do more, than even Metellus their Predeceſſor had done. To finiſh the 

Pelybius B. 1. War in Sicily, and exterminate all the Africans out of the Iſland, at one Blow, was a 

r. 41. 

merous, and their Land-Army conſiſted of four Legions, beſides the Auxiliaries; and 

with theſe great Forces they hoped to take the City of Lihbæum from the Enemy, 

and thereby deprive them of their only Fortreſs, unten Reſource, in Sicily. The 
Deſign was truly great. Lilybœum, as it was then forti 

ble. Nevertheleſs, the Coſuls reſolved to attempt reducing it. If they had not the 

Honour to finiſh the Enterpriſe, they had at leaſt the Courage to begin it. But 


Lihbæum proved a ſecond Troy ; its Siege laſted ten Years. Never were Attacks made 3 
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thing of more Importance, than barely to conquer Aſdrubal. Their Fleet was nu- W 
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with more Vigour; never was Defence more obſtinate. All the Forces of the two Year of 

Republicks were exhauſted, within and without the Walls of one ſingle diſputed City. & O M E 

The Romans battered it without Intermiſſion, but could not take it, either by Force, PE 

or Capitulation. We ſhall ſee its Fate determined by the Peace, which will put an 1Maxus; 

end to this long War. As ſoon as Lilybaum was inveſted, Carthage, in her Turn, Vurso. C. 

became diſcouraged. The Blow Metellus had given her, produced the ſame Effects in or 3 

Africa, as the Defeat and Detention of Regulus had produced in Rome. The Car- Conſuls. 

thaginians could not be comforted for the Loſs of their Elephants. They lamented 

the Captivity of their brave Officers, who were kept Priſoners at Rome. Their Fi- 

nances were as much exhauſted, as their Armies diminiſhed. The only Towns they 

now had left in S:c:ly, were Drepanum, and Lilybæum. The one was inveſted, and 

the other expoſed to the Inſults of the new'Sea-Forces of the Romans. Theſe Con + 

fiderations made them call to mind, the Propoſals of Peace which Regulus had ot- 

fered them. They were hard Terms indeed; but if Rome would have ſoftened them 

a little, they would have been tolerable. And whilſt the Carthaginian Senate was re- 

flecting on theſe things, Regulus was ſuffered to enjoy more Liberty, and the Rigours 

of his Confinement were abated. The Senate hoped by this means, to efface our 

of his Heart, that Hatred for the very Name of Carthage, which five Years ill 0-9: R. 

Treatment had ſo deeply rooted in his Mind. 9 
His Chains were therefore knocked off, and he was ſuffered to enjoy a 


kind of Liberty. The Carthaginians believed, that by his Interpoſal, they ſhould 


be able either to obtain a Peace, on reaſonable Conditions, or at leaſt an Exchange 

of Priſoners. They hoped, that Self- love, and the natural Deſire of Liberty, Lite, 

and a Return to his native Country, his Wife, and his Children, would incline him 

to favour the Intereſts of Carthage. Bur it was judging wrong of the Heart of a 
Roman, and a Roman of Regulus's Character, to judge of it by the Sentiments of 
vulgar Minds. They alſo flattered themſelves, that with the Aſſiſtance of Attilius 
Regulus, the preſent Conſul, and near Relation of the Captive, the latter would have 
Intereſt enough in the Senate, to prevail upon it, to grant them their Demands. 
After all, ſaid they, Regulus has neither loft the Eſteem, nor the Affection, of his Repub- 

lick. If be has the leaſt Love for himſelf, his being ſo much beloved by his Countrymen, 

will enable him, both to make himſelf happy, and to be thereby the Author of our Happineſs. 
Upon theſe Prejudices, they endeavoured to perſuade him to go to Rome with the 
Ambaſſadors the Carthaginian Senate was going to ſend thither, to treat of a Peace, Zonaras B. 8. 
or at leaſt of a mutual Exchange of Priſoners. Regulus obeyed his Maſters ; but had © 5 
reſolved what to do. Which was to endeavour to prevail on his Country, not to redeem 
him, and his Companions in Miſery, by Exchanges. He was actuated by very different 
Motives from thoſe, which they thought might influence him. An implacable Ha- 


tred to Carthage, the Hopes of a vain Immortality in the Memory of Men, and the 


Deſire of blotting out the Shame of his Defeat, by a glorious Death, made him re- 
ſolve to ſacrifice himſelf, and the many other Captives of his Nation, to his own Re- 
putation and Glory. Thelſe- were his Reſolutions, but he diſſembled them: and he 
embarked for Rome, after having ſworn to return to his Chains, if the Negotia- 


tion did not ſucceed. Regulus was in no manner of fear of being perjured ; he re- 


ſolved ſtrictly to perform all he had promiſed. The Carthaginian Ship arrived ſafe in Livy Ezir. 18. 
Traly, and Regulus and the Ambaſſadors came to the Gates of Rome. It was natural Fg apud 
enough for him to haſten into his native City, out of an earneſt Deſire to 

ſee his Family and Friends; but his Conſtancy and Roman Gravity, would ſuffer 

him to go no farther than the Suburbs. I is contrary to the Law, ſaid he, for a Fo- 

reigner, as I am, to enter within the Walls of the City. My Migfortunes have made Atpianus in 
me a Slave to the Carthaginians. I am no longer a Roman Citizen. The Senate always Pariet. 
gives Audience to Foreigners 34 without the Gates; and J don't come here to break old Cu- 

fame. This beginning raiſed the Admiration both of the Romans and Carthaginians ; 


and Regulus became the Subject of all Converſations. The Conſcript Fathers were 
impatient 


34 Regulus came to Rome only as a Deputy from urbs, and the Senate met there to give them Audi- 
Carthage. Now the Republick had made a Law, ence: which was very ſound Policy in the Romans. 
not to receive the Ambaſſadors of any Province, They thought it dangerous to admit Perfons within 
that was an Enemy to her, within the Circuit of the Walls of Rome, who, under the Character of 


the City. She aſſigned them Lodgings in the Sub- Deputies, _ perhaps act the part of — 
| 7 an 
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Year of impatient to hear him ſpeak, and freely declare his Sentiments in the Senate; and in 


2 
ROME the mean time, his Wife Marcia paid him a Viſit, and preſented to him his Chil. n 
DI. dren, which were yet pretty young. But he only caſt a kind of wild Look on them; n 
1. Maxtms and then to ſhew how much he was aſhamed of his Slavery, fixed his Eyes on v 
Vuuso, M. the Ground, as if he thought himſelf unworthy of the Embraces of his Wife, or the C 
8 Careſies of his Children. At length the Senate was aſſembled in the Suburbs of tl 
Conſuls. Nome, and after the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, Regulus in his Turn, made the two 1 
Propoſals with which he was charged. His Diſcourſe was exceeding plain; he did - 0 
not drop one Word, whence it could be inferred, to which fide he enclined; and te & 
Modeſty with which he ſpoke, plainly ſhewed, that he was very ſenſible, to hoy [C. 
low a State he was reduced. Conſcript Fathers, ſaid he, being now a Slave ts % in 
Carthaginians, I am come, on the part of my Maſters, to propoſe to treat with you about gu 
a Peace, and an Exchange of Priſoners. As ſoon as he had ſaid this, he would have bo 
left the Aſſembly, and followed the Carthaginian Ambaſſadors, who had no Right to YI YL 
be preſent at the Deliberations of the Houſe ; and the Senate in vain preſſed Regulus BY bc 
to ſtay, and vote as a Senator, and old Conſul. He refuſed to take his Seat among BY =. 
The Fathers. But being obliged to ſubmit to the Commands of the Carthaginians his BY Ex. 
Maſters, the illuſtrious Slave took his Place in the moſt auguſt Aſſembly in the World. EI as 
There, with his Eyes fixed on the Ground, he continued filent, whilſt the moſt an. WY # 
cient Senators ſpoke ; and when his Turn came to deliver his Opinion, and he wag 73 mo, 
Z:rara: B. g. Preſſed to declare it, he addrefled himſelf to them in this manner. Though my Bay E. 
4 13. belongs to the Carthaginians, my Mind and Inclinations are entirely Roman. Fortune Va 
may change my Condition, but ſhe cannot alter my Manners, or my Education. Though T Wl Let 
am a Slave at Carthage, yet I am free at Rome. And I will therefore declare my Sen. Wl ups 
timents with Freedom. Romans, it is not for your Intereſt, either to grant the Cartha- ll ma: 
ginians @ Peace, or to make an Exchange of Priſoners with them. I know a long difficult Ee 
War, muft have fatigued you, and your Finances muſt have ſuffered by the immenſe Ex- Wl Ren 
ences you have been at, in equipping large Fleets, and maintaining great Armies. But Wl Gr: 
are great Enterpriſes ever to be finiſhed without Perſeverance? I have ſeen with my con ll af 
Eyes, That Carthage 7s extremely exhauſted, and That the only Reaſon why ſhe ſues fir Wl 75 1: 
Peace, is, becauſe it is now impoſſible for her to continue the War. You have been van-  ” B 
guiſbed but once, and then, by my Fault. But how amply has Metellus reparred that bla ll af 
ſignal Victory! All Sicily is now yours, except two Cities. The Iflands near Africa "y alon 
you, and your new Fleets ſpread Terror over all thoſe Seas. Your Allies continue peaceable, = fect 
and ſerve you with Zeal : Whilſt Carthage is utterly deſtitute of Money, and can have w whie 
Dependence even upon her own Provinces. With what Eaſe did I bring them to a Revit! left 
Your Armies conſiſt of only one People, who are united to you in Eſteem and Affection. Deg! 
Your Enemies uſe none but 2 Troops, which have no Tie to hold them to them, but was 
Intereſt. The perfidious Republick will, in time, diſôblige all thoſe brave Nations, who Deſt 
will be intimidated by Xanthippus's Example; and then what will ſhe be able to do wit and e 
her own Forces only, when deprived of her Mercenaries? No; Romans, @ Peace with Senat 
Carthage neither ſuits with my Judgment of Things, nor your Intereſt. And thus far chang 
Regulus ſpoke very ſenſibly. It ſeemed to be for the Intereſt of Rome to continue the retur! 
War, conſidering the Condition, to which the Cartbaginians were reduced. But 28 the C 
to the Exchange of Captives, it ſeemed agreable both to Reaſon and Humanity, to gulus 
treat of it, and agree to it. The Reaſons Regulus urged to divert the Senate from nance 
it, will appear very trifling, to thoſe who coolly conſider them. Yu have among your gainec 
Carthaginian Priſoners, ſaid he, thirteen confiderable Officers, who are young, and May thus |, 
ene Day, command the Enemy's Armies. But as for me, I advance in Years, and my thagin 
Misfortunes have made me uſeleſs. Befides, the Number of the Priſoners you have talen new I 
from the Carthaginians, infinitely ſurpaſſes that 4 the Priſoners they have taken from you. Luſtre 
Bare. B. 2. What can you expect from Soldiers who have been vanquiſhed, and made Slaves ? <1 with! 
they ſerve the State ævith as much Valbur, as Men whoſe Reputations were never tarniſhed: 
Such Men are like Deer, which have eſcaped out of the Hunter's Toils ; they are ever 
| | | | EY 35 Tt 
and Spies. It was to be feared, that when mixed Conſuls, on account of the Tarquiniau Env0)s- Author 
with the Citizens, they would enter into Plots to We have obſerved, B. 5. that the Pretence of tbeſe aQ, at 
the Prejudice of the State, and watch the Deſigns Deputies was to claim the Effects of the Targus; a Fable. 
of the Senate and Conſuls, too narrowly. It is but their real Deſign was to form Plots in favour es a m 
ſuppoſed, that this Cuſtom began in the Infancy of the baniſhed King, and to arm the factious Youth cruel Dt 
the Republick, when Brutus and Collatinus were to kill the Conſuls, wholt t 
; 0 
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upon the Alarm, and ready to fly. However, this Diſcourſe filled the Auditors with Ad- Year of 
miration. The Senators were more affected with the Diſintereſtedneſs and Magna- R O N E 
nimity of Regulus, than with the Strength of his Arguments. The Republick would. PL 
willingly have preſerved him, continued the War, and not abandoned the Roman LI Maxuns 
Captives which were left in Africa, to the Cruelty of the Carthaginians. The more Vulso, C. 
the generous Slave deſpiſed his Life, the more ardently defirous Rome was to fave it. 8 
The People were inclined to ſhew no Regard to the Oath he had taken, that he Conſals. 
would return to Carthage; and ſaid, That now he was come to Rome, he was not 
obliged to keep the Oaths, which had been violently extorted from him, in an Enemy's 
Country. The Pontifex Maximus himſelf, being conſulted in the Caſe, determined 
in favour of Regulus, and declared, that he might continue in Rome, without being 
guilty of Perjury. But as ſoon as Regulus had learnt this, he oppoſed the kind Intentions 
both of the People and Pontiſices, and ſaid to the Senate, who trembled to hear him ſpeak ! 
What ! Am I then fallen into Contempt among you? Is my Advice of no Weight in the Repub- 
lick? Have you reſolved to diſgrace me? I know too well the Inconflancy of the Peoples Favour, 
to leave it to them to take care of my Reputation. Upon my firſt return, their Good-will 
breaks out, and the Publick is much moved at the Remembrance of my Misfortunes. But 
as ſoon as theſe firſt Fits are over, I ſhall be neglected, and my Glory buried in the Ob- 
feurity of a private Life. Theſe very People will reproach me with my Return, who ſeem 
moſt affuczed at my Abſence. IT ſhall be often called Slave by the Envious: and ho. do I ;,,,,,, B. a 
know, but Rome may be aſhamed to own me for a Citizen? O ye immortal Gods] You Silius Ital. 
have been the Witneſſes of my Oath ; and I will never deſerve your Vengeance by Perjury. B. ©: 
Let us therefore go where our Engagements call us. I will never draw down Thunder 
upon my Country, and force Heaven to puniſh Rome for a Crime which ſhe ſhall have 
made me commit. No Exprations will effettually appeaſe the juſt Anger of the Gods. I 
know what Torments are reſerved for me : but what Pain is comparable to the continual 
Remorſes of a guilty Mind, and the Shame and Infamy, which would follow me to my 
Grave? Don't you therefore be afraid of my ſuffering Torments, which 1 my ſelf am not 
afraid to undergo. No Man is an Object of Pity, who dares brave Pain and Death. Ii. 
7s my Buſineſs to return to Carthage, and to leave the reſt to the Gods. 48 
BuT this great Intrepidity made the Senate ſtill the more deſirous of keeping Regulus Aul. Gel. 
at Rome. It was a ſhameful thing to ſuffer ſuch an Hero to periſh ; whoſe Preſence 
alone might be of Uſe to the Republick. And in order therefore to get rid of the 
freſh Importunities of the Senate, Regulus added to theſe falſe Virtues, a Lie, for 
which he much applauded himſelf in his own Breaſt. He proteſted, that before he 
left Carthage, he had been obliged to take a flow Poiſon, which conſumed him by 
Degrees, and would not ſuffer him to ſurvive his Deputation long. How madly 
was he bent upon dying, thus to make uſe of unworthy Artifices to procure his own 
Deſtruction ! When Men once come to make their Fame their Idol, Virtues, Vices, / 
and every thing elle, are employed to acquire it; and they die Martyrs to it. As for the Sie. 7:47. B. b. 
Senate, by the ſame Decree, whereby they refuſed either to make a Peace, or ex- 
change Priſoners with the Carthaginzan Ambaſſadors, they left : Regulus at Liberty to 
return to Carthage, or continue at Rome. This was all that Marcia could obtain of 
the Conſuls, by her Lamentations, and Tears, and with all her Intereſt. And Re- 
gulus left his Country to return to the Place of his Slavery, with as ſerene a Counte- 
nance, as if he had been going to a Country Houſe for Pleaſure. An Action, which „„ „ 
gained him what he aimed ar. He acquired more Glory among his Countrymen, by po 55 
thus leaving Rome, than he could have done, by entering it in Triumph: and the Car- 4ppian in Pu- 
thaginians increaſed his Glory by their Barbarity. Their Nagy made them invent 37, f.. 
new Puniſhments for him; and the more they multiplied his Torments, the greater . 1. 5. 14. 
Luſtre they gave to his Conſtancy. They cut off his Eye-lids 35, and placed him 2 5 ans 
with his Face to the Sun. After this, they ſhut him up in a Cheſt, ſtuck thick RD Fri 
| | WIth ,t. Men. 


Cirero de Office 

3 Aul. Gell. &c. 
ſufficient to overthrow the expreſs Teſtimony of 
Tuditanus only, who lived in the ſame Age with Poly- 
bjus himſelf? Beſides, Cicero, Livy, 2 Zonaras, 
and Valerius Maximus, all unanimouſly confirm the 
ſame Fact; and all theſe credible Teftimonies,: when 
joined with a conſtant Tradition, from Age to 
Age, cannot be rejected, without ſome Suſpicions 
of Scepticiſm. All agree, that Regalus died in we 

. my p 


35 It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that Hoffman, the 
Author of The Univerſal Dictionary, ſhould treat a 
Fact, atteſted by a Cloud of credible Witneſles, as 
a Fable. It is true, Polybins, who is i other Ca- 
ſes a moſt exact Hiſtorian, does not mention the 
cruel Death the Carrhaginians made Regulus faffer. 

ut is the Silence of one ſingle Author, who is 
wholly employed in deſcribing Battels and Sieges, 
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Year of with Points of Nails, ſo that he could neither fit nor lean, without exceſſive Tor, 
RO M E ment; and there they ſuffered him to die with Hunger, Anguiſh, and want of Sleep. 
Thus periſhedone of thoſe brave Men, who are moſt highly applauded in prophane H;.- 

IL MANI? ſtory. And if, as is probable, he aimed at no more, than making his Memory fa. 


Lore, C. mous, it muſt be owned, that he gained his Point. There are not wanting thoſe 
TTILIUS 


REcuLus, 
Conſuls. 
D. Aug. de 


Cricit. Dei, IL. 
1. . 15 & 24. 


even among The Fathers, who have commended him; and juſtly preferred him to Co, 


Utica. And indeed, where can we find more Steadineſs and Conſtancy ? But nevertheleſs 
theſe are Virtues which differ from Obſtinacy, in nothing but the Excellency of the Mo. 
tives: And the Misfortune in the preſent Caſe is this, that we cannot well aſcrihe 
Regulus's ſtiff Refuſal, in the propoſed Exchange of Priſoners, either to a Loye of 


his Country, or to Humanity. How many unhappy Men would have been thereby 
reſcued from Slavery, and ſaved from Death! It was buying Glory at too dear 2 


Rate, to purchaſe it with ſo much Blood, 


many of his fellow-Citizens. 


and at the Expence of the Miſery of ſo 


TuE News of the Puniſhment inflicted on Regulus, at Carthage, was no ſooner 
brought to Rome, but the Senate made a cruel Retaliation on the Carthaginian Pri. 
ſoners. The Conſcript Fathers thought they could not decree any thing more ſevere 
againſt them, than to leave them to Marcia's Revenge; and this Woman, more af. 
fected with the cruel Death of her Husband, than ſhe ought to have been; by ano- 
ther kind of falſe rap. aca . vented her Fury on the chief of the Carthaginian 


Captives; and made 


em ſuffer a part of the Torments to which her Huſband had 


been condemned. They were ſhut up 35, two and two, in great Cheſts, thick ſtuck with 
Nails; in which they were kept five Days without any Food. Bar died the fifth 
Day; but Hamilcar, notwithſtanding the Stink and Corruption of Boſtar's Body, 
lived ten Days there, by the help of a little Bread, which was given him to prolong 
his Life, and his Miſery. And if the Carthaginians 37 taught the Romans to be cruel; it 


midſt of Torments : though it muſt be granted, 
that all thoſe who have celebrated the Virtues of 
this Hero, don't exactly agree, as to the Circum- 
ſtances of his Death. Aulus Gellius, B. G. c. 3. thus 
relates this fatal Cataſtrophe, on the Credit of T- 
bero, an ancient Author, and in his own Words. 
In airas & profundas tenebras eum [REGULUM] 
claudebant, ac diu poſt, ubi erat viſus ſol ardenti ſſi- 
mus, repente educebant, & adverſus ictus ſolis op- 
poſetum continebant, atque intendere in celum oculos 
cogebant. Palpebras quoque ejus, ne connivere poſ- 


ſet, ſurſum ac deorſum deductas inſuebant. The Car- 


thaginians, ſays Tubero, firſt ſhut him up in a dark 
Priſon. A great while afterwards, they drew him 
out of his Dungeon, and expoſed him to the Sun, 
when it ſhone 1 Nay, their Barbarity went 
fo far, that they ſewed his Eye-lids ſo, as to hinder 
him from winking ; and in this cruel manner, the 
forced him to look up, and fix his Eyes on the 
Sun. Thus, according to Taditanus, this great 
Man died, with the cruel Torment fof bein 
kept from Sleep. Tuditauus, ſays Aulus Gel- 
lius in the Place juſt quoted, ſomuo dia probibitum, 
atque ita vita pri vatum refert. But Eutropius only ſays, 
B. 2. that the Carthaginians inflicted all the different 
ſorts of Puniſhment upon Regulus, which their 
Rage could invent. Regreſſus igit#r ad Africam omni- 
bus ſuppliciis extinctus eſt. And as for Horus, he ſeems 
to doubt, B. 2.c. 2. whether this unfortunate Roman 
died of the Miſeries of a long Impriſonment, or 
was crucified : which 'was a common Puniſhment 
among thoſe Barbarians. 
hoſtes ſuos reditu, nec ultimo, five carceris, five cru- 
cis ſupplicio, deformata majeſtas. The moſt com- 
mon Opinion is that which we have inſerted in 
the Text; except that a few Writers pretend that 
it was not a Cheſt but a Barrel, ſtuck thick with 
Points, in which the Patient was ſhut up. 
St. Auſtin's Panegyrick on this Hero of Old Rome, 
B. 1. de Civit. Dei, c. 15.and 24. ought not to be omit- 
ted. Inter omnes ſuos laudabiles & virtutum inſig- 
nibus illuſtres viros, non proferunt Romani meliorem ; 
guem neque felicitas corruperit, nam in tanta victoria 
manſit Pauperrimus: nec infelicitas fregerit, nam ad 


4 


Nec illo voluntario ad 


tanta exitia revertit intrepidas .... At illi eum excogi- 
tatis atque horrendis cruciatibus necaverunt. Incluſum 
quippe anguſto ligno, ubi flare cogeretur, claviſque 
acutiſſimis undique confixo, ut ſe in nullam ejus par- 
tem, ſine penis atrociſſimis inclinaret, etiam vigi- 
lando peremerunt. But Regulus was not the only 
Perſon the Carthaginians ſacrificed to their Revenge. 
They, with unparalleled Cruelty, ſays Valerius 
Maximus, B. 9. c. 2. cruſhed the other Roman Pri- 
ſoners to death, with the Weight of the Gallies 
which were upon the Stocks. Eadem crudelitate 
aſe in milites noſtros. Martis certamine in ſuam po- 
teſtatem redactos, navibus ſubſtraverunt, ut earum 
carinis ac pondere eliſi, inuſitata ratione mort, bar- 
baram ferocitatem ſatiarent tetro facinore, pollutis 
claſſibus ipſum mare violaturi. And Varro confirms the 
ſame thing. According to him, the Carzhaginians 
vented their Fury in exceſſive Barbarities. They tied 
the Captives to the Keels of their Gallies ; ſo that the 
Bodies of theſe Wretches were ſtretched under 
theſe unweildy Hulks, as it were for Rollers: which 
are uſed for the more convenient launching of Ships. 

36 Aulus Gellins ſays, B. 6.c. 4. that the Roman 
Senate left it to Marcia's Children, to do what they 
pleaſed with the Carthaginian Priſoners. But it 


that was true, it is probable, that ſhe joined with | 


her Sons in revenging the Death of her Husband in 
this cruel manner. The ſame Author alſo adds, 
that the Cheſts, which were built on this Occaſion, 
were ſtuck with Crows-f:ez, that is, pieces of Iron, 
with ſeyeral Points which are often thrown in 
Roads at certain Diſtances, to incommode the 
Foot, and wound the Horſe, of an Enemy. 

37 Diodorus Siculus adds, B. 24. that the Roman 
Magiſtrates were informed of theſe exceſſve Cru- 
elties; and being moved with Compaſſion, at the 
relation of the Torments ſo many miſerable Wretches 
were forced to endure, they put a Stop to the Fury 
of Marcia, and her Children; and gave Orders, That 
thoſe who had ſurvived their Tortures, ſhould 

treated with more Humanity. The Senate alſo paſ- 
ſed a Decree, commanding, that the Aſhes of the 
unfortunate Boſtar ſhould be gathered up, and ſent 
to Carthage. h 


may 


Franc 


We 
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may be obſerved, that the ſavage Pride of Regulus, was the Cauſe of theſe bad Ex- Year of 
amples, in both Republicks. IVE 99417 90 5 ROME 
d. XVI. Bur the Death of Regulus did not put the Affairs of Rome, or Carthage, N 

into any Diſorder. He was one of thoſe tranſient Comets, which ſhine more than I”Maxuws 
the other Stars, and then vanifly out of ſight, and leave no Marks behind them. e. C. 
When he was dead, the Carthaginians recovered new Courage, and new Strength. Rrculus, 
As for the Romans, they were extremely diſtreſſed for want of Money; but had great Conſuls. 
Plenty of every thing elſe. A* Mod:us of Corn, and one of their largeſt Meaſures 38 0 * ow 
of. Wine, were each ſold for one Ar + of Braſs; and thirty Pounds of dried Figs, ten wars, Ar- 
Pounds weight of Oil of Olives, and ten Pounds of Meat, were fold at the fame % nor. 
Price. Indeed, it was of no great Conſequence to private Perſons to have a great 75 


deal of Money, provided they could have the Neceſſaries of Life, at a very low Rate. Pliny B. 8. 
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But the Caſe was different, with Regard to the Publick. . The Sinews 
to fail, and the Treaſury was almoſt exhauſted. 


| In the mean time, the Conſuls Attilius and Manlius then | encamped before Lihybæum, 
carried on the Siege, with all the Ardour, that an Emulation for Glory, and the De- 
fire of gaining a Poſt, the taking of which would utterly ruin the Affairs of the Car- 


8 Pliny calls this great Wine-meaſure a Congius. 

e need not obſerve, that all Nations have had 
their own Weights and Meaſures ſettled, to pre- 
vent Frauds and Injuſtice in Commerce. The Dif- 
ficulty is, how to reduce them all to one Standard. 
Many learned Men in our Days have beſtowed 
much' Pains about thoſe of the Greeks and Romans ; 
but we ſhalt not trouble the Reader with their lon 
Diſſertations on this Subject. The main Point is 


to determine as exaQly as poflible the Contents of 


thoſe principal Meaſures uſed in Old Rome, which 
were, as it were, the Foundation of all the reſt ; 
that is, the Libra, or Pound, and the Fuoz. And in 
order to make an exact Eſtimate of them, and re- 
duce them to French Meaſures, it is neceſſary to 
compare them with The Royal Pound, and The 


Schal Foot, which are moſt commonly uſed iti” 


France, 64 2 16 
We have already obſerved in general, that the 


Romans divided any Integer into twelve Parts, which” 
they called Luciæ; and the ſame may here be ob- 
ſerved of the Foot, and the Pound in particular. 


The only remaining Queſtion then is, whether theſe 
Parts, or Twelfths of a Foot, or Pound, were 


equal to what we call Ounces, and Inches, that is, 


to our tyelfth - Parts of a Pound, and Foot. 
And after many Calculations, it appears to be moſt 
certain, that the old Romany Libra, or Pound, of 
twelve Ounces, was no more than equal to eleven 


Ounces, one Gros, one Denier, and four | Grains 


French : and conſequently, that the Roman Pound 
was to the French Pound, as 5365 is to 576. As 
to the Romen Foot, it is demonſtrated, by the moſt 
exact Calculations, that it is a hundred and four 
Parts, and forty five thouſandth Parts leſs, than The 
Royal Foot, in France; that is, that the old Roman 
For, was to the modern French one, as a 1000 is 
to 1104 18d, and 28, if we carry the Fractions 
as low. as is poſſible. . Whence it will follow, that 
there is a Difference of about eight or nine of theſe 
hundred and four Parts in every Ounce, This be- 
ing ſuppaſed, it is eafy to find out the Contents of 
the old Roman Meaſures, both liquid, and dry. Be- 


ides, moſt of thoſe Meaſures, referred to what the 

atint commonly called the Qzadrantal, or Am- 
Phora; which being once known, the Knowledge 
of the reſt will follow of courſe. It was called | 


Ampbora Capitolina, both to diſtinguiſh-it, from ano- 
ther ſort of Amphora, which my no fixed Mea- 
lure, but ſometimes greater, and ſometimes leſs, 

in which the Romans uſed to keep their Wine; 
and becauſe it was made by the Standard, which 
4. kept in the Capito/ : agreably to theſe Lines of 


Inns, 


Other Roman 


one Pint; The Hemina, half | 
tarius, a quarter of a Pint; The Cyathut, 2 of a 


Amphora fit cubus, quam ne violare liceret, - 

* Sacravere ou Tarpeio in Monte Quairites. 
Ancient Authors ſay, the Quadrantal contained one 
Cubic Foot. It held as much Wine as weighed 
abr Pounds. But the Weight of what it contain- 
ed, varied according to the Weight or Lightneſs of 
the Body that — 1 meaſured by it. Almoſt all the 

Meaſures, were only Diminutives, or 
Parts of the Ampbora; which contained two Urze. 
The two Urae. contained three Roman Modis, or 


eight Congii; the eight Congii, forty eight Seætarii; 


the forty — Se xtarii, ninety fix Heminæ; the 
ninety ſix Hemzne, a hundred and ninety two Quar- 
tarii; and the hundred and ninety two Qzartarii, 
five hundred and ſeventy fix Cyathi. Whence it 


follows, that the Quadrantal, or Amphora Capito- 
liua, was twice as much as the Crna, eight times 


as the Congius. And by a Parity of Reaſon, the 
Congius mult be fix times as much as the Seætarius; 
the Seætarius twice as much as the Hemina; the 
Hemina, twice as much as the Quartarizs. There 
were two Meaſures larger than the Auphora; one 
of which was called Cxlexs, the other J{edimmnus. 
The former held twenty Amphore; the latter two. 
At the rate of 26 Pounds 5 each Modius, the Medimuut 


muſt have contained fix Roman Modii, or a hun- 


dred and ſixty Pound weight. Nevertheleſs, Pau- 
ſanias makes the Aztick Medimnos to contain no 
more than a hundred and eight Pounds. In Feſtus, 
under the Words Publica Pondera, we meet with 
an ancient Form of Words, which determines the 
Weight and Capacity of the Roman Meaſures, with 
a Prohibition to any one to alter them in any man- 
ner, under the Penalty of a Fine. This Formula 
is drawn up in due Form of Law; and that Au- 
thor adds, that it was publiſhed at the Requeſt of 
two Tribunes of the People, named Sibii; but at 


- what. time, is not known. We ſhall have Occafion 
to ſpeak particularly of all theſe different Meaſures, 


in the Sequel of this Hiſtory. Dr. Arbuthnot makes 


the Roman Libra, or —_ equal to only ten 


Qances, / eighteen | Penny-werghts, and 135 Graws, 
Suit Troy Weight; and the Roman Foot, equal 
to eleven Iaches, fix hundred and four Decimalf, 
Engliſh. The Ozadrantal, or Ampbora contained, 


according to him, ſeven Gallows, one Pint Evgliſh, 


Wine-meaſure; The Urns, three Gallons, four Piuss 


and a half; The Cengius, ſeven Pruzs ; The Seatarias, 


Pim, The Qxar- 


Pint. The Caleus contained, according to him, a 
hundred and forty three Gallo, ànd four Pings, 
Engliſh Wine · meaſure; The Act 3 fous 
Peck, fix Pints, Exgliſi Corn-meaſure; and 1 

Modius, one Peck Corn meaſure. ) 


0 oh 
0 . 


7 N © thaginians 


of War began . z. 


1 
1 

3201304 
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NI 
Vourso, C., 
Arrius 
on It ſtood almoſt at the Extremity of the Promontory, and was defended on one fide by 
Polyb. B.1. the Sea, which formed a Port, which it was both difficult and dangerous to enter, by 
5 Reaſon of the Rocks on both fides of it. On the Land-fide, the City was fortified 


lieved, by means of a Port ſo near Carthage, and fo long frequented by the 
Africans. Ne I 9 8 5 | 


view, they pitched two Camps, which had a Communication, by a deep Ditch, co- 


ing made ſtill, better and better, the longer the 

ceeaſily taken than the firſt, - When the Comſul 
Zoraras B. 8. theſe Outworks, they then reſolved to attack the Place: but before the Machines 
c. 15. and could be brought" up to the Wall, the, Ditch muſt be filled. This was a laborious 


Prod: B. ad. Work, conſidering the Breadth and the Depth of it. It was ſixty Cubits broad, and e 
forty deep; but the Romans were indefatigable, in the Labours of a Siege. What mer 
increaſed their Trouble, was the Pains the Beſieged took, to draw the Earth into the y 
City, as faſt as the Beſiegers, threw it into the Ditch. But the Romans, by the ſupe- the) 
rior Numbers of their Workmen, gained their Point, RO Gon 
2 Tn Ditch began already to be filled up, when the Carthaginian General under- * 
took another Work; which was to throw up a ſecond Rampart, and build a ſecond 8 
| Wall behind, to hinder the Enemy from coming further, after they had made them- Flee 
x | ſelves Maſters of the firſt. And indeed, the Conſuls battered it with their Rams, him 
j and (endeavoured to make a Breach in it with their Engines. But they had to do pro 
; with a vigilant Governor, who knew how to make the beſt uſe of the ſtrong Garri- all 
ſon he commanded. He was watchful and ſagacious; and both ſaw through, and de- fight 
feated, all the Stratagems of War, which the Romans made uſe. of to ſurpriſe him. well 
He ſpared his Troops wherever it was proper todo fo, and gave them all their Turns Vr 
of Reſt and Refreſhment; 'whilſt at the fame time, he kept the Enemy always in leſs 
Play, and perpetual Alarms. Sometimes he made brisk Sallies, either to repulſe the ſunk 
Polybius B. i. Enemy, or at leaſt to deſtroy their Machines. Then bloody Skirmiſhes enſued, in very 
a which there was often as much Blood . as in pitched Battels. Oftentimes, che them 
c 15. Numans attempted to undermine 39 the Walls of Lihbæum, and throw them down. being 
39 Mining conſiſted formerly, in firſt fapping the Noiſe, and filled up the Ditch. Then the Beſiegers able 
e e pant She meets Mee ee e wir co 
Mine with Wood. When the Work yas fnilhed, the from it, and begas the Aﬀſoult; and generally too 40 
Miner daubed; the Props all over with Pitch, and the Place by the help of the Breach, that was made Lating 
other combuſtible Matter; aud as ſoqn as the Wood by the falling of the Wall. - | of the 
was burnt, the Wall tumbled down, with a great The the Ly 
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The Carthaginians on the other hand, countermined them, and came well-armed, Year of 
and attacked the Miners under-Ground, when they had ſcarce any Arms to defend R 0 M E 
themſelves. Sometimes the Romans ſent Reinforcements to their Miners ; but the II. 
Carthaginians killed them in the Mouth of the Mine, by throwing burning and L* Mans 
ſmoking Materials into it, from the Top of the Wall, whereby they ſtifled them. Volso. C. 
However, notwithſtanding all the Care Himilco could take, not to harraſs and diſcou- — a 
rage his Troops too much, by exceſſive Labours; there were ſome Traitors among the 5 
great Number of Strangers, he commanded. Their Pretence for their Diſcontent was, that Pit B. 1. 
they did not receive their Pay; and the Heads of theſe Mercenaries entered into a 
Plot, well knowing they could depend on their Troops to join in it. In ſhort, they 
eſcaped the Vigilance of the Centinels in the Night-time, came to the Camp of one 
of the Conſuls, informed him of the Condition of the Place, and told him, how he 
might, by their Aſſiſtance, make himſelf Maſter of it. But among thoſe whom the 
Conſpirators would have drawn into their Meaſures, there was a Man of Honour, 
and Fidelity, though a Greek. The Name of this Commander of theſe Mercena- 
ries, who came from Achaia, was Alexon ; and he thought himſelf obliged to in- 
form the Carthaginian General of the Plots, theſe foreign Officers were forming, againſt 
the Intereſt of 1 <5 this Information the General inſtantly aſſembled all thoſe 
foreign Officers, who were not yet infected, exhorted them not to ſtain their Reputa- 


tions with an odious Act of Unfaithfulneſs, or draw down the Vengeance of the 


Gods upon them by Perjury; and after he had given them Hopes of all the grateful re, B. 8. 


Returns Cartbage could make them, he diſtributed among them all the Money he. 13. 
could collect; and aſſured them, that their Troops ſhould ſoon have their Pay. 80 
that theſe Officers being appeaſed, and effectually ſecured, they pacified their Troops, 
and kept them in their Duty. Alexon took upon him to prevent the Revolt of the P.biur B. x; 
Greels; and Hannibal, the Carthaginian, who was both known, and beloved, by the © 43: 
Gauls, diverted them from their ſeditious Deſigns. So that no body joined with the 
Conſpirators, who, upon their return from the Roman Camp, found themſelves ab- 
horred by thoſe very Men, whom they hoped to have drawn off from the Cartha- 
ginian Intereſt. Their only Refuge therefore was to return to the Conſuls, who gra- 
ciouſly received them, made them Preſents, and aſſigned them Lands in Sicily, for 
their comfortable Subſiſtence. The Romans took care, not to let their bare Deſires 
of doing them Service, paſs unrewarded, >9o © Bs ll 

F. XVII. In the mean time the Siege was carried on with Vigour by the Conſular 
Armies; and Lilybeum. muſt have fallen into their Hands, if it had not received a 
ſeaſonable Reinforcement. The Romans ſo carefully ſhut up the Port, that the Go- 
vernor could not find means to ſend an Account of the Siege to Carthage; but ne- 
vertheleſs, it was there queſtioned, whether the Beſieged did not want Men, Money, 
and Proviſions. And certainly, the more vigorous Reſiſtance they made, the more 
they deſerved to be relieved. The African Republick therefore ſent away a Squadron to Zonaras B. 8, 
Sicily, with Soldiers and Proviſions. Adberbal ordered it to be fitted out, and Han- 15 
nibal, the Son of Hamilcar, commanded it. But without a ſtrong Wind, and that 
directly a-ſtern, it was impoſſible for him to force his Way through the Enemy's 
Fleet, and enter the Port of Lilybaum, in their fight. Hannibal therefore ſheltered 
himſelf in the Iſland of Æguſa 40, a little Way from Sicily, and there waited for a 
proper time, to make the Attempt. . As ſoon as a brisk South-wind blew, he hoiſted 
all his Sails, and plied all his Oars, after having ' diſpoſed his Soldiers in order for 
fighting, in caſe of an Attack; and the Weather favoured him. ſo much, and he fo 
well knew how to take Advantage of all Circumſtances, that he made his Way 
through the midſt of the Enemy's Gallies, and arrived ſafe in the Port. Neverthe- ja. in Eci: 
leſs, the Romans had done all they could to ſtop up the Mouth of it. They had | 
ſunk there fifteen round Ships, full of Stones; but the Carthaginian Gallies were ſo 
very light, that they found Water enough to carry them in, without ſtriking upon 
them. Perhaps, the ſudden Appearance of the African Squadron, and the Fear of P.). B. 1. 
being driven into the Port after it, by the Violence of the Wind, and of not being 44 
able to get out of it again, hindered the Romans from purſuing and attacking Han- 

| U raria imagined. inſt this Iſland, were the Cities 
TB ht 4 mc Bing gen Ge his lie of ee and Lien. It is now called Fa- 
of the African War, lies in the Sicilian, and not in vignana; and is three Miles from Levenzo, and ten 
the Lybian Sea, as the Abridger of Stephens falſely from Sicily... 347 
1 moars 
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Year of nihbals Gallies. But be that as it will, it is certain, the Carthaginian entered Lily. 
ROME beum without Oppoſition, ſtored it with freſh Proviſions, and provided it with frejh 
DI. Troops, and thereby put it into a Condition to ſuſtain a long Siege. W 

L Maxis THz Joy of the Beſieged, to ſee ten thoufand Men enter triumphantly into their 
Vorso, M. City, upon which all the Hopes the Cartbaginians had of maintaining their Glory in 
arrmws Sicily depended, is not to be expreſſed. And then the Romans deſpaired of ſucceed- 
Conſus. ing with their Engines. How could they defend them againſt ſo great a Number of 
135 Men, who ſhewed ſo much Reſolution in their manner of getting into Lilybeum? 
The Confuls indeed foreſaw what would happen; but their Foreſight did not enable 

them to guard againſt it. All their Dependance being upon their Engines, they 

expected the Garriſon would ſoon make a Sally, and attack them. That they might 

therefore have the more Men to defend them, they raiſed Froops among all their 

Did. Sic. in Allies in Sicily; and it is ſaid, that theſe Sicilian Recruits amounted to a hundred 
Fels-. thouſand Men; of whom the Conſuls employed only ſixty thouſand in the Siege, and 
made it the Buſineſs of the reſt to ſupply the Army with Proviſions. But be that as 

it will, Battels now became more frequent, and more warm, ſince the Numbers of 

Pohbius B. 1. the Beſieged, and the Beſiegers, were increaſed. After this Himilco made a Sally, 
. 45. with no leſs than twenty thouſand Men, in hopes of deſtroying the Machines of the 
Romans; and the Corfuls defended them with as great a Number. Never was Action 

n, or carried on, with more Bravery. The Cartbaginians appeared with their 

Swords in one Hand, and lighted Torches in the other, to burn the Engines. On 

the other fide, the Romans diſperſed theſe Fire-men, and either repulſed them, or 
ſtrewed the Ground with their dead Bodies; ſo that they came not near the Ma- 

chines. Then Himilco finding that. his Troops began to be worſted, ſounded a -. 

treat; theſe brave Men returned into the City; and the Romans durſt not purſue them. 3 

The latter had indeed gained Advantage enough, in having ſaved their Engines. 

Tu Night after this obſtinate Fight, Hannibal, who found: himſelf to be of no 

uſe in Lilybeum, thought it adviſeable to take Advantage of the Wearineſs of the 

Romans, and failed out of the Port, he had. fo fucceſsfully entered. He embarked 

on board his Fleet the Carthaginian Cavalry, which, in a beſieged City, ſerved only 

to conſume its ' Proviſions ; purpoſing to make a better uſe of them in the Coun- 

try: and he ſucceeded to his utmoſt Wiſhes. He repaſſed through the Roman Fleet, 

and tranſported the Carthaginian Horſe to Drepanum, almoſt the only Place in Sicih, 

which continued fubject to the Africans, except Lilybzum.' From thence. the Gene- 

ral, whe underſtood the Land, as well as the Sea-ſervice, made long Incurſtons; ra- 

vaged the Territories of the Allies of the Romans; intercepted the Provifioas which 

were deligned for the Canſuls Camps; ſometimes ruined the Coafts with his Gallies; 
ſometimes penetrated into the inland Parts of the Iſland with his Horſe ; and uſed all 

Died. Sic. in pofſible means, to diſtreſs the Reman Army. And he gained his Point. Proviſions 
Hig. grew very ſearce among the Conſular Troops. They had nothing to eat but Horſe- 
fleſh; and Bread was at an exceſſive Price. Diſtempers followed the Famine; and 

they produeed Murmurs, and Inaction. And indeed, ever fince the Sicilians had 
joined the Confuls, their Army was too big to be eaſily ſupported: and therefore it 

was thought proper for one of the Conſult to return to Rome with his two Legions, 

Zenara: B. 8. and preſide in the Election for new Conſulb. This leſſened the Number of Mouths 
. 15. in the — and it became more healthy. Then, after the Troops were recovered, 
they formed a new Deſign; which was to ſhut up the Port of Lilyb@um, and make 
the Mouth' of it utterly impaſſable. For this purpoſe, they made a Mole of 

Timber; conſiſting of great Piles, joined together with Brackets, and faſtened with 

Died. dic. in Iron Braces; but the Misfortune was, that the Sea was ſo deep, and fo rapid in this 
Ecleg. Place, that fach a Work could not hold long. The great Winds, and the Currents 
immediately overturned it. In the mean time, it was ſoon reported in Carthage, that 
a Mole was making at the Entrance of the Port of Lien ; and this Report 
ſpread ſuch Terror there, that after this time, no Man durſt go and enquire after any 


- 


Ney of the Siege. 


Polybius J. 1. Y-XVHE IACINART Evils have often the fame Effects as real ones. There was 
c. 46. an univerſal Dejection in Carthage ; but a Captain of a Galley in the Port, named 
Hannibal the” Rhodian,.. gave the Republick ſome. glimmering Hopes. He was per- 

ſonally brave, enterprifing, and knew all the Ways. into the Fort of Lihyæum. He 

took upon him to go into it, and-return, and bring News of the Siege. Little Depen- 


238% I dence 
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dence was at firſt had upon his Promiſes, but he was adviſed to make the Attempr, Year of 
and thanked beforehand for his Boldneſs ; which ſucceeded, beyond Expectation. He N O H E 


ſer fail with his Galley, which was lighter than ordinary, hid himſelf behind an 


Iſland near the Port, there waited for a favourable Wind, and notwithſtanding the L"Max.ws 
Mole, and the Enemy's Fleet, he eſcaped the Vigilance of the Roman Officers, ap- Vurso, C. 
peared making for the Port, in broad Day-light, and entered it without Reſiſtance * Rrœvlvs, 
and early the next Day, the brave Rhodian prepared to return. The Conſul himſelf Conſuls 


was upon the Shore, with a part of his Troops, and had barred up the Entrance into 
the Port, with ten of his lighteſt Ships. But what cannot Addreſs and Intrepidity 
do? Hannibal paſſed a ſecond time through the Enemy, who were ſtruck with his 
Boldneſs. As ſoon as he was got out into the main Sea, he made his Crew ſtop row- 
wg, and lift up their Oars as high as they could ; which they continued to do a great 
while, as it were by way of Inſult to the Romans, and bidding them Defiance. He 
depended on the Swiftneſs of his Galley ; and indeed, thoſe of the Romans were too 
heavy, to be able to come up with her. The Rhodian played the fame part ſeveral 
times, came from Carthage to Lilybeum, and always carried back an Account of the 
Siege; which very much encouraged the Carthaginians, and as much enraged and 
confounded the Romans. But the moſt audacious fail at laſt, Hanunibal's Succeſs de- 
pended upon his perfect Knowledge of all the Ways into the Port of Lilybaum, and 
of the Currents, which run between the Rocks and Flats that ſurrounded 'it. As 
ſoon as he arrived near the Port, he directed his Courſe by the Tower, that ſtood 
fartheſt out towards the Sea, and tacked about, as if he was come from Italy. By 
this Management, he brought his Galley directly to the very Paſſage, by which he 
choſe to enter the Port. Several Carthaginians endeavoured, out of Emulation, to imi- 
tate him ; but they did not ſucceed ſo well. One among the reſt, brought his Gal- 
ley to the very Entrance into the Port; but inſtead of happily paſſing it, ſhe ſtruck 
againſt the Remains of the Mole, which the Winds and Waves had ſpared. The 
Romans ſeized the Carthaginian Boat, and made their Advantage of it. This alone 
ſufficiently enabled them to ſuppreſs the Inſolence of the audacious Hannibal. The 
Conſul put the beſt Crew he had, on board his Prize, and waited for a freſh Inſult 
from the Rhodian. Accordingly, he, as uſual, entered the Port in the Night, and 
reſolved to fail out of it the next Morning, in open Day-light. He did not know 
that the Romans had taken a Galley, which was as ſwift a Sailor as his own; and 
therefore weighed Anchor with great Confidence; failed out of Port; and was purſued 
by the Romans; who came up with him, boarded him, and took him. And with 
the help of theſe two African Veſſels, the Conſul abſolutely barred up the Port, fo 
that no Carthaginian durſt attempt to enter it any more. 


FS XIX. However, the Beſieged were not diſcouraged by being deprived of this Dio. in cli. 


ſingle Advantage; they boldly reſiſted two Attacks of the Beſiegers. The latter bat- 
tered the Place with Vigour, on the fide next the Sea. But this was only a Feint, 
in order to draw all the Forces of the Carthaginians that Way, whilſt the Conſu! made 
an Aſſault upon the outward Wall of the City on the Land-fide. However, the Go- 
vernor had Valour enough to withſtand both Attempts. The Romans were in a man- 
ner already Maſters of the firſt Rampart, when Himilco haſtened thither with his 
Troops, made a great Slaughter of the Enemy, and forced them to return into the 
Plain. And this firſt Diſadvantage was followed by another, which had like to have re- 
duced the Romans to deſpair, and rendered them utterly incapable of carrying on the Siege. 


A violent Storm aroſe very ſuddenly ; and the Land-wind blew with ſuch Force, that Piu F. 1. 
it ſhook the Machines prepared for the Siege, as ſubſtantial as they were, to the very © 4#: 


Foundations. The Covered Galleries for making the Approaches, and the high wooden 
Towers, with which they were flanked, tottered; and ſeemed to be ready to fall. 
And then, ſome of the Greeks, who were - hired into the Carthaginian Service, fore- 
law the Injury this ſudden Storm might do the Beſiegers, declared their Opinions to 
the Carthaginian General, and their Advice was followed. $o that the Greeks now re- 
covered the Affairs of the Cartbaginians a ſecond time, by their wiſe Counſels. At 
their Motion, and under their Direction, a Body of Men made a Sally, armed with 
Swords, and Flambeaux; and every thing favoured their Deſign. The Wind carried 
their Darts and Arrows againſt the Romans, with great Force; whilſt thoſe of the 
Romans could ſcarce reach the Enemy. So that the Beſieged, by that meaps, made 
themſelves a Paſſage to the Machines of the Beſiegers, which being made of "ol 
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dry Wood, were eaſily fer on Fire. The Wind carried the Plames from one Machine 
to another; whilſt a Cloud of Smoke hindered the Beſiegers from ſeeing the Firemen 
The Romans threw their Darts at them, only at a Venture; the Flame, which fpreaq 
very faft, blinded them, and gave __ to their Enemies. Befides, the burnt Beams 
which continually fell down, one after another, terrified the boldeft, from attempt- 
ing to put out the Fire. So that Rams, Galleries, Towers, Platforms, and Balliſæ, 
were all burnt, and the Work of ſeveral Months, oonſumed in one Hour. Then 
the boaſted Conſtancy of the Romans would not have been able to have born up un- 
der this terrible Difaſter ; if the King of Syracu/e, that ever faithful and generous 
Friend to Rome, had not raiſed their Spirits, under this Dejection. Hiers ſent a Con- 
voy of Proviſions to their Camp, and exhorted them not to abandon their Enterpriſe, 
If the Expedition had failed, the ill Effects of it would in the end have fallen upon 
him; for if the Carthaginians had again gained the Aſcendant in Sicily, Syracuſe muſt 
have been loſt. | 5 | 

Bur after this Shock, the Conſul found himſelf out of a Condition to take 
Lilybaum by force, and therefore turned che Siege into a Blockade. The Ry 
mans kept themſelves upon the defenſive; and waited for ſome lucky Minute, 
which ſhould determine the Fate of Lilybaum. The two Parties gave cach 
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chines had made in their Walls; and the Romans, who foreſaw that the Siege would 
be long, fortified their two Camps, with good Stone-walls, ſo that they looked like 
two Cities, which inclofed a larger City, on both fides. At Rome, the News of the 
burning of the Machines, and the Battel which it had occafioned to the Diſadvantage 
of the Romans, made different Impreſſions, on the People, and the Senate. The 
People were the more animated by it, to carry on the Siege. Ten thouſand Men 
entered into an Aſſociation, to go and ſerve in the Army before Lilybeum, paſſed the 
Streigbts, and marched on Foot to the Roman Camps. But the Senators were ſomewhat 
divided in Opinion. Notwithſtanding the Advice Regulvs had given them, never to 
make a Peace with Carthage, ſome of them were for treating about one. And from 
Words, the Difpute came to Blows. We are aſſured, that one Senator was killed, 
in the Senate-houfe itſelf, for appearing too zealous for a Peace. It was doubtleſs a very 
diſputable Point, whether Peace or War was to be preferred; fince two of the beſt 
Hiſtorians we have, tell us, that in the Year Regulus died, and Lilybeum was be- 
fieged, Affairs turned more in favour of Carthage, than of Rome. £1 

XX. Tux next Year, the Carthagimians were yet more ſucceſsful, and the No- 
mans humbled. Two Men were promoted to the Conſulſbip, who were more raſh 
and bold, than ſkilful in the Art of War. One of them i was a Man of a great 
Name, deſcended from the Claudian Family, which was originally Sabine; and ſome 
make him to have been the Son, others the Grandſon, of the famous Appius Claudius. 
And it is certain, that the new Coal had all the Faults of his Father, or Grandfather, 
but had inherited none of his good Qualities. Generally ſpeaking, the Claudian Fa- 
mily were remarkable for affuming Airs of Haughtinefs, Independence, and even 
Fiercenefs, which eee appeared in all thoſe Members of it, which were advanced 
by Rome to her higheſt Dignities. The Collegue of P. Claudius Pulcher, was one 
L. Junius Pullus, a Plebeian, who was worſe born, and had no more Courage or 
Conduct, than Claudius. The Collegues drew Lots for their Provinces ; and it fell 
to Claudius, to command the Land-Forces in Sicily, and carry on the Siege, which 
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Forces came to take Poſſeffion of his Command, and of the two Roman Camps be- 
fore Lilybaum; and he diſcovered all his Faults, as ſoon as he entered upon his Of- 
fice. He never pork of his Predeceffors, but with Diſdain, and to their Diſadvan- 
tage: and the firſt Speech he made his Soldiers, was full of bitter Reflections upon 
41 Some Authors give the Conſuls for this Year Son of that Appius: in which he agrees with the 
other Prænomina, than what are given them, in The Taſti Capitalimi, and with Aulus Gelliut, B. 10. 
Capitol ue Tables. Oraſius gives Lucius Junius the Livy, and Valerius of Antium, as quoted by Cenſor 
Prenomen of Caius, Cicero, Pliny, Valerius Maxi- rinns c. 19. de die Natali, place the third Secular 
mus, Enutropius, and Marrangs, give the Prænomen Gomes, in this Confulſbip: but we, upon the Au- 


Ceces,: or, 
de Natura ” 
* „ „ 2 


ing to P. e Grandſon f Appius, lutnamed tion of them, in the Year 517. whay Poblins Ces. 
Phe Gln But Tull 1 de Divin, and xel:ns Lentulus, and Cars Lieiniur Varus, Were 
cor. B. 2. tells us, that he Was the Cons. | 4 I 
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them, for their paſt Indolence. Your Generals, ſaid he, have enervated your Strength, Year of 
by Lozinefs and Cowmardice. Though you are Befiegers, they, hawe ſuffered you to live, as if RO M E 
you were your ſelves feintly befieged. Your Camps have only been Places of Refreſhment and _ 2 , 
Divenſſon for you, where you have ſpent your time idly, and merrily ; and have been mighty P. Cr au olcs 
well ſatisfied, that you have not utterly rumed the Republich. Claudius never gave Or- Porcnun, L. 
ders but in an imperious manner. He never deſcended from that height, to which his 1 Cong 
Birth raiſed him in his own Fhoughts. In ſhort, he was harſh, and ſevere, and did 
not ſpare even the Allies of the Republick, whom he cauſed to be baſtinadocd upon 
every the leaſt Diſlike. This Pride and * for the other Generals, made them 
look the more narrowly into his Conduct, which they found to be miſerably defec- 
tive. As he was ſucceſſively governed by different Paſſions, he purſued no one regu- 
lar Deſign. His Impetuoſity, or mere Caprice, put him * chimerical Projects; 
and he was too proud to take Advice. It was in one of theſe Humours, that he il 
formed the fine Deſign of ſurpriſing Drepanum. Adberbal, an Officer of Reputation, —_ 
A was the Carthaginian Governor of it: and Claudius took it into his Head, that it was | 7 
not known there, that the Roman Army had been reinforced, with ten thouſand Men. 
= He alſo flattered himſelf, that the Enemy would give themſelves up to Security, ſince 
the Repulſe the Romans had met with, when they. endeavoured to defend their Ma- 
chines: and upon theſe falſe Prejudices, he made a ſecond Attempt to build a Mole 
before the Port of Lilybæum. But he fucceeded no better, and was worſe ſerved, 
than his Predeceflors. The ſecond Mole was blown up, as well as the firſt, and his 
Labours became the Sport of the Winds and Waves. Nevertheleſs, the fiery Gene- 
ral ordered the Gallies, which ſhut up the Port of the beſieged City, to follow him 
to Drepanum. They were in all ſixſcore. The Paſſage could not be long, ſince it O B. 4. 
was reckoned but fifteen Miles from Lihbaum to Drepanum. The Roman General 
was very confident, that as ſoon as he ſhould take Drepanum, and ſack it, the double 
Fortifications and Towers of Lilybæum, would be overturned. He fer fail in the 
dead of the Night, and had a very good Paſſage. But by that time he appeared off 
Drepanum, the Day began to break, and diſcovered his Motions, which till then 
were unknown. Adherbal made no doubt, but the Enemy was coming againſt him; 
and he had but two Ways to take, either to meet the Conſil, and give him Battel ; 
or elſe to let him enter the Port, and ſuffer himſelf to be beſieged. The latter he 
thought the leſs honourable Method, and it was indeed the leaſt ſafe; and he there- 
fore immediately ordered his Ships to be got ready, ſent his Rowers aboard, and aſ- 
ſembled his Mercenaries on the Shore. He told them in few Words, how ſhameful 
it would be for brave Men to ſuffer themſelves to be inveſted in the Port, and to 
hide themſelves behind their Ramparts, without daring to face the Enemy; and his 
Harangue had the deſigned Effect. His Troops all deſired a Battel, and the Chear- 
fulneſs of his Seamen, and Soldiers, was an happy Omen of Succeſs. 5 
NEVER was Reſolution more readily taken, or more vigorouſly executed. Adherbal 
went aboard the beſt of his Ships, failed firſt out of the Port, after having given Orders 
to the Commanders of his Gallies to follow him, and not to loſe fight of him, but 
to fail directly after him: and he was obeyed. He had ſcarce quitted the Port, fail- 
mg through the Rocks to the left, before the Raman Fleet, which came to the right, 
entered it, becauſe they found it empty, and thought the Enemy had deſerted it. 
The foremoſt of the Roman Ships were already in the Baſon, and thoſe which fol- 
lowed, were in the Mouth of the Port, in order to enter it; when Adberbal ap- 
peared, as coming from a great Diſtance, and advancing towards Claudius, who was 
in the Rear of his Fleet. Then the Roman General tacked about, towards the Car- 
thagintan, and ſent Orders to the Gallies before him, immediately to leave the Port, 
and haften to his Aſſiſtance. This created a terrible Confuſion in the Mouth of the 
Harbour, which was too narrow, for ſeveral Gallies to paſs through it, in Front. As 
it was neceſlary for all the Roman Ships to tack about, tizey fell foul on one another, 
and the Oars ſtruck againſt one another, for want of room to work them. So that 
it was a great while before they could extricate themſelves out of this Difficulty, 
which the Precipitation of the General, and his repeated Orders to make haſte, in- 
creaſed. But at length they diſintangled themſelves ; and the Roman General haſtily 
grew aut his ſixſoore Gallies along the Coaſt, becauſe Aaberlal, who made all the 
haſte he could to attack him, would not give him time to get; farther out to Sea. 


Claudius removed from the right to the left, to receive the Carthaginiar's firſt 8 : 
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Year of but the latter had only five of his Gallies with him, the reſt followed him at a Di. 
RO M Eſtance. With thoſe he had, he advanced from the left to the right, above the Ra. 
| DIV. | mans; began to place his Ships in order, preſenting their Prows to the Enemy; and 
P Ciavorns 2s faſt as his Gallies came up, he drew them up in Line of Battel; and had all the 


Puucazs, L. Advantage on his fide. The Romans were pent up a-ſtern, by the Coaſt; the 
Juxws Fur Carthaginians had the open Sea behind them. If the Romans ſhould be hard preſſed, 


Lus, Conſuls. l . ; . 8 8 
: or obliged to retire ever ſo little, they muſt neceſſarily either run a-ground on the 


Flats, or ſplit upon the Rocks on the Coaſt. On the contrary, if the Carthaginians 
were Purtved, they had Sea-room enough to eſcape ; and if any Roman Ship ſhould 
purſue them too haſtily, and out of rank, it would be eaſy to ſurround her, in the 
1:...:1 Sea. Nor was Adberbal either ignorant of any of his Advantages, or how to 
make the beſt uſe of them. His Fleet indeed was not ſo numerous as that of the 
Romans, it conſiſting only of ninety Gallies; but his Seamen were better, and his 
Ships lighter. WOO": | | 
 NEvERTHELEss, the | Conſul and his Fleet might have avoided the Enemy, and 
returned before Lilybaum, if he had thought fit. But he was obſtinate, and choſe 
rather to fight, though contrary to the Auſpices, which foreboded nothing but the 
worſt of Conſequences. The Reader muſt remember a vain and ſuperſtitious Cu- 
ſtom of the Romans, before they gave Battel ; of which neither Experience nor Rea- 
ſon had yet cured them. An Augur always attended the General, both by Sea and 
Land, with a Cage 42 full of Chickens, from which Preſages were taken of the good 
or ill Succeſs of Battels. If they leaped haſtily out of their Cage, and fell greedily 
to the Food which was thrown to them, the Augur thought this an infallible ſign of 
Victory. If, on the contrary, they refuſed to eat, and ſcattered about their Meat 
with their Feet and Wings, it was concluded, that the Conſequence would be bad. 
In all probability, theſe Diviners judged of the Event of an approaching Bartel, by 
the preſent Circumſtances of Things; and if they foreſaw that it would ſucceed ill, 
they gave the Chickens as much Meat as they would eat, before they let them out of 
Cage, and ſhewed them. But be that as it will, the Ceremony was now performed 
in Claudius's Preſence; the Fowls not only neglected eating, but even threw away their 
Food; and upon this, even the Prejudices of Religion could not reſtrain the Con- 
Cic. L. 2. De ſul's ogg" 4 He took both Cage and Chickens together, and threw them all into 
* z. che Sea, with a Jeſt, which was then, thought highly impious. I, your Birds wort 
1. 4. 4, f. 3. eat, ſays he to the Augur, let them drink. The ſilly Politician did not conſider that 
the Contempt of Religion would diſcourage his Troops. Indeed, the Romans ſeemed 
to forget themſelves in the Action. They no longer acted with their wonted Intre- 
pidity, which uſed not to be diſcouraged at any Diſadvantages of Situation, or the 
Fierceneſs of any Enemy. Moſt of their Gallies ſuffered themſelves to be driven, 
againſt the Shore, run a-ground on Banks of Sand, ſcarce made any Motion againſt 
the Enemy, and very feintly ſuſtained their Attacks. As for Claudius, who was ſo 
ready to hazard a Battel, contrary to the common Opinion, and in ſpight of the Pre- 
judices of Religion, he was the firſt to get out of Danger. As ſoon as he ſaw the 
88 Victory incline to Adberbal's fide, he ſheered off with thirty of his Gallies, and left 
6. 10. and the reſt to ſtruggle with the Winds, Rocks, and Quickſands, and ſo fall a Prey to 
Died. Sie. in the Enemy. The Romans loſt ninety Gallies in this ill- conducted Action; had eight 
"_ thouſand Men killed or drowned ; and twenty thouſand of their Soldiers, and Seamen, 
were taken Priſoners, and carried to Carthage. Whereas, the Carthaginians icarce 
loſt one ſingle Man; had very few wounded; and not one of their Ships was either 
ſunk, or taken. A memorable Inſtance of the ill Conduct of a proud and obſtinate 
General. Nevertheleſs, Claudius had afterwards Preſence of Mind enough, to adorn 
his thirty Ships with Crowns, as if he had gained the Victory. And by this Artifice 
Front. Strat. he paſſed ſafely, by ſeveral maritime Ports, which the Carthaginians held between 
B. 2. c.10- Drepanum, and Lihbæum. In Lilbeum itſelf, which was ſtill carefully inveſted, it 
| was taken for granted, that the Romans had been victorious ; but this falſe Fear did 
not laſt long. The News of Conſul Claudiuss being recalled, and of his Collegue 
Junius s Adventure, was ſoon afterwards brought thither. L 


7 42 See our Account of the ſacred Chickens, and ples of Ornithomanthy, p. 72. of this Volume, 
the Superſtition of the Romans, upon the Princi-P Note 88. . | | 
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$. XXI. INDEED, as ſoon as it was known in 1faly, what Diſgrace and Miſchief Year of 
Claudius had brought upon the Republick, by his Humours, his Flight, and his Im- R © M E 

iety, he was immediately recalled, before his Conſilſhip was expired. It would not A 
bats been 7 to have begun a Proſecution againſt him, whilſt he was in his PCrAuptes 
Office: and therefore the Senate only ordered him to nominate a Dictator. This Forcuzs, IL. 
was then neceſſary. One of the two preſent Conſuls was little better than a Mad- inp ori 
man; the other had ſuffered the Roman Fleet to be deſtroyed, partly by his own = 
Fault; as will ſoon appear, when we come to relate that Story. The proud Claudius 
therefore being obliged to abdicate the Conſulſbip, and nominate a Dictator, took 
Pleaſure, in offering the Senate an Affront, which was entirely new. By way of 
Contempt to their Orders, and in Deriſion of the Laws, he, without conſidering the 
Danger which might thence ariſe to the State, nominated one of his Clients, named 
Claudius Glycias to the Dictatorſbip, with the uſual Ceremonies. He was one of the 
meaneſt and loweſt of the People, and had no other Office in the City, but that of 
Secretary, and Viator 43, that is, Tipſtaff to Claudius, during his Office. But this very 
unſeaſonable Jeſt brought the new D:#ator himſelf into ridicule, and made the Per- 
ſon who nominated him odious to all Orders of Men in the State. And therefore 
Glhycias was forced to abdicate ; but was ſo far indulged, as to be permitted to wear g,,,,, Life ot 
the Robe bordered with Purple, called Pretexta, in the Theatre and Circus, all the Tiberius, and 
reſt of his Life. The Romans thought they might be at Liberty to grant this little %. Capit. 
external Mark of Dignity, toa Man, whoſe Nomination had indeed made him the Jeſt 
of Rome, but who had reſigned his Dictatorſpip with a good Grace. The Di&ator who 
ſucceeded him was M. Attihus Calatinus ; and he made the famous Cægcilius Metellus 
his General of Horſe. As to the mad Claudius, he was proſecuted at the Tribunal 
of the People, immediately after his Depoſition ; but Hiſtorians give us different Ac- 
counts of the Succeſs of his Proſecution. The beſt Writers ſay, he was condemned. p.zius B. 1. 
Others perhaps, to wipe off this Stain from the Claudian Family, which became 3 
powerful in Rome, ſay, That when the People came to proceed to the Condemnation 5,57 . 37 
of the Criminal, a ſudden Storm aroſe, which obliged them to leave the Forum Ro- de Divin. 
nanum; and That the Romans looking on this Accident, as a tacit Abſolution given Y.Max.B.8. 
him by the Gods, did not think fit to call him up to Judgment any more. But the © 1- 5. 4. 
whole Story has the Air of a Fable, invented by Flattery, when the Claudian Family 
was in Power at Rome. 

F. XXII. As for Junius, the Command of the Fleet having fallen to him by Lot, he had 
ſet fail from Jtaly, with ſixty Gallies, and ſeveral Tranſports. When he came to 
Meſſana, he increaſed the Number, both of his Gallies and Pint. His Deſign was 
to carry Proviſions to the Camp, before L:ilybzum ; and his whole Fleet now con- p.1z;us B. 10 
ſiſted of ſixſcore Gallies, and eight hundred other Boats, of all forts. From Me/- « 52. 
ſana he failed on to Syracuſe, without doubt, in order to load his Fleet with Corn, 
Wood for Machines of War, and the other Proviſions neceſfary for continuing the 
Siege. And whilſt he tarried in this Port, and waited for thoſe of his Ships, which 
had not yet been able to join him, or follow him, he ſent a Squadron of his Fleet 
before him, under the Command of his Military 2yeftors. In the mean time, Aa- 
herbal was not indolent, upon the News of Conſul Fuliuss being at Sea with a ſecond 
Fleet, and going to carry Reinforcements and Proviſions to the Camp before Lihy- 
beum. The Victory he had gained over the raſh Claudius, made him hope for the 
like Succeſs againſt Junius. He had ordered Carthalb, one of the Carthaginian Ge- 
nerals in Sicily, to go and attack the Roman Squadron, which ſhut up the Port of 
Lilhzum : And Carthalo, with an hundred Gallies, had inſulted thoſe of the Romans, 
in the fight of the Beſieged, and filled the Roman Camp with Terror. Then, after 
he had ſunk ſome Ships, and taken five from the Enemy, he had continued his 
Courſe along the South-coaſt of Sicily, in order to cruiſe round Heraclea, and hinder 
the Conſul Funius from carrying his Convoy to the Roman Camp, before Lilybeum. Dia. in Er- 
In this Latitude, Carthalo was told, that a Reman Squadron was ſeen out at Sea; cer. 

which was that of the 2yftors. Full of Joy therefore, he prepared for a Battel, 
and conſidering the Superiority of his Fleet, in point of Numbers, promiſed himſelf 

a ſure Victory. He made the beſt uſe of his Oars, and came within fight of the 
Enemy; but the Qy@ftors, who were diffident of their own Strength, ſought for a 


43 See our Account of the Office of Viator, Vol. 1. _—_ 
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Year of Place of Shelter, and found one near Phintia 44, a City ſubject to the Romans, FL WE 1 
ROM E happened unfortunately, that Phintia had no Port ; but there was a kind of Road = 
DIV. ſo ſheltered by Rocks round it, that Ships might ride in it very fafely. And there t 
RES the Romans landed, drew up their Veſſels along the Shore, and reſolved to defend 0 
Purcnks, IL. them with their Balliſtæ, and other Engines, proper for throwing Stones. Then 
hp bi 2 Battel enſued between the Romans at Land, and the Carthaginians at Sea. The , 
Polybius B. 1. City of Phintia had furniſhed the Qy@tors with the Machines neceſſary for their 2 
IE Defence; and Carthals had not all the Succeſs that he expected. He thought te f 
Romans would have abandoned their Fleet, and fled to the City for Refuge: buy KJ C 
they made a vigorous Reſiſtance, and as they had all the Advantage of the Ground, © 
the Carthaginian only took from them a few Barks. | = 1 
Arx ſome Diſtance from Phintia, was the Mouth of a little River, which the Hi- 0 
ſtorians call 45 Halycus: and there Carthalo put in his Fleet, and refreſhed his Crews. 1 
In this advantageous Poſt he waited for the Qœſtors, reſolving to attack them, aas un 
ſoon as they ſhould appear at Sea. But a more important piece of News, made him a 


weigh Anchor, leave the Halycus, and give up all Hopes of engaging the nan te 
uvadron. His Advice-boats, which he had ſent out to make Diſcoveries, brouft ir 
him Word, that the Conſul Funius's Fleet was failed from Syracuſe, had doubled #4 


Cape Pachynum, and was bound for Liybæum. The Carthaginian therefore thought | 
it neceſfary.to make all haſte to join the Enemy, and fight him as far as he could be 


from Pbintia, leſt the Conjul's Fleet, ſhould join the Suaſtors Squadron. Accordingly, 8 
he made the beſt uſe of his Oars, and crowded all the Sail he could to meet the &YI bh 
Conſul; who neither knew any thing of the Bartel he had fought with the Q, Se 
or where their Squadron lay. Had he known that, he would have made it his gu- te 
ſineſs to come up with them, and join them. As for Carthalo, he came in fight of th 
the Roman Fleet, off of Camarina ; but the Romans thought their Fleet too weak, to de 
hazard a Battel. However, as it was neither for the 1 or Advantage of the de 


Conſul to fly before an Admiral, whoſe Gallies were lighter than his; he choſe to act ark 


much the ſame: part his Qzœſtors had done, on the like Occaſion, though he did not P t 
know it. He turned towards the Coaſt, and came and poſted himſelf in a Place, no 
which was full of Rocks and Mud. It was better to loſe ſome of his Ships there, ra 
than to give up the whole Fleet to the Mercy of an Enemy, ſtronger than himſelf. # thi 
And the Deſign had been very ſucceſsful, if the Winds and Sea had favoured it. 5 
Carthalo durſt not follow the Conſul to the Port, where he had fled for Refuge, and FY 7a! 
therefore brought his Gallies under Shelter of a Cape, from whence he could obſerve © M 
the Motions, both of the Quæſtors Squadron, and the Conſul's Fleet. And being bee 
thus poſted between them, he kept them both in Awe; fo that neither of them could D. 
put out to Sea, without being beaten. 225 Li. 
Wulst the Romans obſtinately continued in their Retreats, and Carthah was = 
watching them, the Wind blew freſh, and the Carthaginians obſerved, that the Sea 1 wit 
would ſoon: grow boſterous. The African Pilots, who had always been uſed to theſe #2: 
Seas, knew by certain Signs, and foretold, when Tempeſts would happen, ſome Das ane 
before they aroſe. They therefore perſuaded their Admiral, to leave this Station, dou- T&F to 
ble Cape Paclynum, and go and ſhelter himſelf under the oppoſite Coaſt. And it was not ̃ co 
without ſome Difficulty that Carthalo was able to double the Cape, where he felt the As 
firſt Effects of the Storm: whilſt the Roman Squadron and Fleet, were daſhed againſt ſoo 
the Rocks, and driven a-ground' on the Shores, and utterly deſtroyed. Never was a 
more complete Shipwreck. It is faid, that of all this great Number of Ships of War, ohc 
and Tranſports, there was not one Plank faved, that could be of uſe again; but mls 
Or:fu: B. 4. We are to underſtand this Exaggeration with due Allowances. There was no Ship the 
Pohti 2 left whole, and all the Proviſions they carried, were ſwallowed up by the Sea. But che 
6. 54 after all, few Men periſhed, either Soldiers, or Seamen. It was eaſy for them to Sic 
reach the Shore, either by ſwimming, or upon the Wrecks. The Winds and Waves thay 
themſelves drove them upon the Coaſts. Thus Heaven again deftroyed the Roman by 
; 1 ; |. 3 —— ö 1 4 : ' e 
V Phay and Ptolomy, make Phintia one of the gueſs, that the preſent City of Licass ſtands, on the the 
imand Cities in. $:cily ; but the Authority of Au- Place where Phintia ſtood. | "O12: . 
uinass Itrnerary, 655 Diodorns of Sicily, and of Ci- 45 The River Halycut, is now called by the Sr 
cexo, in his Third Oration againft Verres, incline us ciliant, Plataui. Near its Spring ſtood all ancient * 
to believe, that it was a maritime City, ſituated near City called Halycie from the Name of this River li! : 


the Mouth of the Himera, not far from Mount which , diſcharges itſelf into the Sicilian Sea, near 
Ecnomns, in the South Part of the Iſland. We Heraclea. Fleet 
5 | 7 
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this fatal Conſulſbip, to a Contempt of Religion ? 
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Fleets, on purpoſe, as it ſhould feem, to try the Conſtancy of the Republick : and ſhe Year of 
was indeed diſcouraged at firſt, and again renounced the Empire of the Seas. But nei- R O M E 
ther did this Dejection laſt long. Ambition always raiſed the Romans above any Diffi- AL. 
culties, or Loſſes. 3 | PRESS 
F. XXIII. Tur Siege, or rather the Blockade of Lihybæum, was ſtill continued. Porcnen, L. 
The Romans were yet ſtrongeſt at Land, notwithſtanding all their Diſaſters; and the ee 
greateſt part of Sicily was ſubject to them. Ever ſince the Death of Regulus, that is, : 
from the time that the Roman Republick had fuffered her greateſt Misfortunes, the 
Carthaginians had taken nothing from them but the City of Eryx. And the Conſul 
unius, made it his Buſineſs to reconquer it, in order to make ſome Amends for the 
Loſs of his Fleet, by a ſignal Action. Eryx was very finely ſituated, on the De- Zonar. B. 8. 
clivity of the higheſt Mountain in Sicily, next Ama. The Top of the Mountain 3 
was flat, and upon it was built a Temple to Venus Ericyna, which ſurpaſſed the moſt * 5, et 
magnificent Buildings in Sicily, for Riches and Beauty, The City, which lay almoſt 
at the Foot of the Temple, was acceſfible, only by one ſteep Way: and this advan- 
tageous Poſt overlooked Drepanum, which was not far from it. The Conſul did not 
indeed attack Eryx openly ; but he ſurprized it by Night, through the Freechery of 


ſome Soldiers, who fold it to the Romans. 8 5 5 

In order to maintain himſelf in his new Conqueſt, the Conſul ordered a Fort to 
be built, in the Town of Ag:thallus 45, at the Foot of Mount Eryx, and put in it a 
Garriſon of eight hundred Men. It may well be imagined, that Carthalo could not 
but burn with Envy, to ſee the Roman General, who had been vanquiſhed by the 
Sea, and fled before his Fleet, in the Poſſeſſion of fo important a Poſt, at Land; and 


he therefore made a Deſcent, came and befieged Ægithallus, ſtormed it, and put all 


the Garriſon to the Sword. Some ſay, that the Conſul Funius was taken Priſoner in Zonaras B. g. 
defending the Place. Others, that he killed himfelf, either out of Fear of being con- « 15: 
demned at Rome, for having loſt the Roman Fleet, or out of Melancholy, for ſo fatal 

a Campaign. And others affirm, that all theſe Misfortunes happened to him, and Cicer. de Na-. 
to his Collegue Claudius, for having deſpiſed the Augury of the Chickens. But is it Peer. L. a. 
not credible, that fome Hiſtorians may have invented this laſt Circumſtance, either to 

raiſe the Credit of theſe ſuperſtitious Divinations; or to aſcribe all the Misfortunes of 


F. XXIV. Tur Death and Depoſition of the Conſuls, made the Preſence of a Dic- Year of 
tator neceſſary in Sicily. But from the Foundation of Rome to this time, no Roman R O M E 
Magiſtrate, who was inveſted with abſolute Authority, in the Republick, had ever DIV. 
been feen out of Faly: and much was expected from this Novelty. Nevertheleſs, the Qiu 
Di#atorſhip of Attilius Calatinus, was not ſignalized by any remarkable Exploit. Clarus, 
Lilybzum, the darling Object of the Ambition of the Romans, continued blocked up, Pictator. 
as before; and the D:#ator returned to preſide at the Elections for the enſuing Year, 
without having done any thing remarkable. But we cannot believe, that theſe Co- 
mitia were held exactly a Year after thoſe, in which the late Conſuls were choſen ; 
and therefore think our ſelves often obliged to obferve, how uncertain a Method it is, 
to compute the Years of the World, by thoſe of the Conſuls. The Dictators, who 
continued fix Months in Office, often poſtponed the Elections for the enſuing Year. 

As there was no certain time fixed, for aſſembling the Comitia, it was ſometimes done 
ſooner, and ſometimes later. | | | 

Tur Centuries promoted two Men to the Conſulate, who had already enjoyed it Year of 
ohce before; the firſt of which was C. Aurelius Cotta, the ſecond P. Servilius Gem- ROME. 

nus. But their Commands were not ſeparate, as the Year before, one at Sea, and N. 
the other at Land. The Romans had now no Sea-Forces, and ſeemed to have renounced Cy reigus 


them for ever. The two Conſuls were therefore ordered to go and make War in 2 P. 
ERVILIUS 


Sicily together, to continue the Siege of Lilybæum by Land, and to drive the Car- gu 


thaginians out of Drepanum, if poſſible. It is probable, that in their time an Inno- Conſuls. 
vation was introduced into the City, which much raiſed the Plebeian Party. The 
Veſtals had never yet been choſen, out of any Families, except the moſt illuſtrious of 
the Patricians. But as five Years ſince, Jib. Coruncanius, though a Plebeian, had 


46 Both the Hiſtorians and Geographers mention weſtern part of Sicily. It is now called Capi di 
he Promontory, and Fortreſs of Ægirballas, at a Santo Podaro, or Barnyni. Fazellus, by miſtake, 
little Diſtance from Cape Lilybeam, in the moſt confounds it with Capo di Santo Vito. 


2 | been 
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Year of been, contrary to ancient Cuſtom, raiſed to the Dignity of Pontifex Maximus, on 
RO ME whom the Veſtals pended, it was now but natural for the Daughters of Plebeians, 


DV. #4 aſpire at the Prie 


ood of Veſta, under a Plebeian Pontifex Maximus. A Law 
[ 


CAvzriivs Was therefore made, at the Motion of Papius, one of The Tribunes of the People, Tha 
Corr, P. when any Vacancy happened in the College of Veſtals, twenty Plebeian young Wo. 
SERVILIVS men ſhould be preſented to the Pontifex; and That ſhe, on whom the Lot ſhould 


Guus, 


Conſuls. fall, ſhould enter into the Service of the Goddeſs. But this Law, which obliged the 
Pontifices to ſuffer the Yeſtals to be choſen by Lot, was afterwards abrogated, at the 
Motion of another Tribune of the People, named 47 Popilius. He left the Pontifes 


Maximus at Liberty to fill up the Vacancies among the Yeftals, with whomſoever he 
thought fit. Indeed, it was no great Degradation of the Val College, to admit 
ſome Plebeian Women into it. There were many Plebeian Families, more conſi- 


Patricians. 


c. 16. 


c. 56. the Territories o 


— 3 " n . — 8 . y — 5 


47 It is uncertain when the Popilian Law was 
promulged ; all we know is, that it was in force, 
in the time of Aulus Geilius, and under the Reign 
of the Philips. Some think that, in order to put 
this Law in force, the Romans only renewed King 
Nama Pompilins's Law, which gave the Pontifex 

I 


derable for great Employments, Triumphs, and Ancientneſs, than ſome of the 


$. XXV. AFTER this, the Conſuls Aurelius and Servilius ſet out for Sicily, and 

making it their whole Buſineſs, guarded the Coaſts ſo well, as to prevent the Carthagi- 

#ians making any Deſcent, or conveying any Succours, or Proviſions, into Lihhbæum, 

Zonaras, B.8. or Drepanum. Carthalo attempted both, in vain. He found the Romans every where 
upon their Guard, and at laſt, the Vigilance of the Conſuls diſcouraged him. That 
therefore he might loſe no more time, in failing round an Iſland, which was ſo care- 
fully guarded, he reſolved to make Incurſions into Traly, and both ravage and terrify 
the Provinces belonging to the Roman Republick. He hoped by this means to have 
given a Diverſion to the Conſular Troops, and to have cauſed one at leaſt of the 
Collegues to be recalled into Italy, with his Legions. But the Carthaginian was 
miſtaken. The Senate had provided for every thing. As ſoon as Carthalo had made 
his firſt Deſcent in Traly, on the Coaſts of Lucania, the Prætor of Rome, whoſe Of- 
| fice empowered him to act in a double Capacity, left the hearing civil Cauſes, put 

himſelf at the Head of an Army, which was immediately raiſed in the City, and 
forced Carthalo to reimbark, and return to Sicily. And there this General, who could 

no longer quiet his Troops, by giving them leave to plunder the Country, as in 1taly, 

found it difficult to appeaſe their Murmurs. The Mercenaries demanded their Pay 

with great Clamours; and Carthalo found it no eaſy Matter to get Money from Car- 

thage, which was now exhauſted, to pay theſe foreign Soldiers. The Mutiny there- 

fore increaſed, and it became neceſſary to puniſh the moſt ſeditious. Some of them 

were put upon deſert Iſlands, where they were left to periſh ; the moſt Criminal were 

ſent to Carthage to be executed there ; and this Rigour ſtirred up the moſt pacifick 

to a Revolt. The Rebellion was becoming general, when Carthalo was very ſeaſona- 

bly recalled ; and Carthage ſent a Man to ſucceed him, who was not ſo much known 

then, as afterwards. He had at that time a good Reputation for Valour and Prudence ; but 

he was not known to have that implacable Hatred for the Roman Name, which he 

did not even ſuffer to die with him, but tranſmitted to his Poſterity. This great 

Man was Hamilcar, ſurnamed Barca, who would have been deemed the greateſt Of- 

ficer of his Nation, if he had not had for his Son, the famous Hannibal, whoſe Cou- 

rage and Experience in War, could only yield to the ſuperior Virtue of a Roman. 

HAMILCAR was yet young, when he came to command the Cartbaginiau 

Army, in Sicily. After he had appeaſed the Sedition, which his Predeceſſor had raiſed 

by his Rigour, he failed for Italy: where he was more ſucceſsful than Carthalo, and 

Pohb. B. 1. made great Ravages far up into the Country, He extended his Incurſions all over 

F the Locri and Bruttii, and Rome had then a Specimen of the Ra- 

vages which his Son was one Day to commit in 1taly. But barely to ſack and pillage, 

was not enough for Hamilcar. Sicily offered him a finer Scene for War, than Italy, 

and he therefore returned thither. There was a very proper Place for a Camp be- 
tween the Cities of Panormus and Eryx, which, according to a modern Author, was 

Barc. L. 2. called 48 Epiercte. But the Deſcription he gives of it, ſeems to be rather Matter of 


Invention, 


Maximus the Power of chuſing the Veſtalt; and 
therefore they called it the Pompilian Law, from 
the Name of that King. 

This Mountain is doubtleſs the ſame which the 
Hiſtorians called Er&s, and which is now called 


Monte Pelegrino, not far from Panormus. We have 
| ſpoken 
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Invention, than taken from ancient Memoirs. Epiercte, ſays he, was a Town ſituated Year of 
on an high Mountain, which ſtood by itſelf, and was ſteep on all fides. And what- RO A E 
ever becomes of the Name or Deſcription of the Place Hamilcar choſe ; it is at leaſt . Fora 
certain, that People were ſurpriſed. at his Boldneſs. No body ever imagined, that n 
a Carthaginian Army would come and poſt itſelf between two of the Enemy's Ci- Sexvirius 
ties, which would have it in their Power to harraſs it continually ; whilſt ic had no "ol 
City allied to the Carthaginians near enough to ſend Succours to it. But Hamilcar's Pohybiu: R. x. 
Knowledge of War, made Amends for the Diſadvantages of his Poſt. He ſubſiſted © 86. 
there, in ſpight of the Romans; and from his ſteep Rock, made Incurſions upon the 
Lands of their Allies. In ſhort, he obſtructed the Siege of Lilybzum fo much, that 
the Conſuls Aurelius Cotta, and P. Servilius, could make but very little Progreſs in 
it. Hamilcar's Campaign was looked upon at Carthage as a piece of maſterly Con- ,,,; ;, re. 
in a young Officer, on whom ſhe built great Hopes. Indeed Hanno, his Rival in Glory, cri. 
made a Campaign on the Continent of Africa, with more Eclat; but it was really 
not ſo conſiderable as Hamilcars. Hanno entered into Lybia 49, took Hecatom- 
los 50, and carried off from thence three thouſand Hoſtages to Carthage. Never- 
theleſs, this fine Conqueſt did not eclipſe the Reputation Hamilcar had acquired in 
Sicily. He had diſconcerted all the Meaſures of the Conſuls, and by temporiſing, 
made their Campaign fruitleſs. | 
F. XXVI. Wren their time was expired, Servilius and his Collegue returned to Year of 
Rome; and L. 5" Cæcilius Metellus, and N. Fabius Buteo, were choſen to ſucceed them. Rx O M E 
It is ſurpriſing, that Metellus, who had been Conſul once before, and was ſo famous NI. 
for his magnificent Triumph, did not prevail over Hamilcar, and take Lilys2um, ſince 16.0705 
it was his Province to carry on that Siege, whilſt his Collegue Fabius went to beſiege Marerrus, 
Drepanum. But the Name of Metellus is ſcarce mentioned during the whole Cam- B. 8 
aign; all the Hiſtorians ſay of him, is, that he did not prejudice the Affairs of fals. 
Rome, but left Lilybœum, juſt as he found it. Whereas, Fabius acquired a little more 8 
Glory before Drepanum. In order to attack it, on the fide next the Sea, which waͤs 
leaſt fortified, he thought it neceſſary to poſſeſs himſelf of a little Iſland, or rather a 
Rock, called Peliadis 57, which ſtood in the Sea, near Drepanum. The Carthagi- 
nians had a Garriſon there, which Fabius ſurprized, in the Night, and put to the 
Sword. This was ſo important a Poſt, that Hamilcar came immediately to retake it; 
but Fabius did not alter his Meaſures. Indeed, he did not give himſelf much Trou- 
ble about defending the Rock; but attacked the Walls of Drepanum with ſuch Vi- 
gour, that Hamilcar was forced to quit his Attempt upon the Rock, and come to 
relieve the Town. The Conſul being in Poſſeſſion of the little Iſland, made a good 


uſe of it, in carrying on the Siege. He eaſily filled up the Channel of the Sea 53, 
which 
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ſpoken of it already. As this Poſt was difficult of Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca, were al! Parts of this 
acceſs, Hamilcar ſeized it, to ſecure himſelf againſt great Country. The Name of The Inner Lybia, 
the Attacks of the Romani. And he found ano- was given to that vaſt Tract of Ground, which 


ther Advantage in it. The Top ot the Mount was 
a vaſt Plain, which was very convenient for his 
Troops to encamp on. Drodvr us Siculus ſays, B. 
22. that it was at leaſt a hundred Sradza *, that is, 
12500 geometrical Paces in Circumference. Its 
Soil, he ſays, was fruitful, and furniſhed good Pa- 
{ture for the Cattle of the Country. It had ſeveral 
Springs of freſh Water, and all things neceſſary for 
the Subſiſtence of an Army. And near it, Nature had 
formed a very convenient Port, for Ships, that ſailed 
from Lilhbæum, or Drepanum, to Italy. 

49 Under the Name of Lybia, the Ancients 
comprehended all Africa. Bur itrictly ſpeaking, it 
ſignified that vaſt Country, which lay between the 
Mediterranean to the North, The Atlantick Ocean 
to the Welt, The Erhiopran Sea to the South, and 
Ethiopia itſelf, to the Eaſt. Lybia was divided into 
two Parts, one of which was called The Outer 
Lybia, and the other The Inner. The former reached, 
according to Prolomy, from Alexandria to Cyrene ; 
and comprehended thoſe vaſt Regions, which were 
called by the ancient Geographers, Africa, Ly- 
bia Propria, Mauritania C.ſarienſis, Maurita- 
mia Sitifa, Mauritania Tingitana, and Numi- 
dia. The Kingdoms of Fez, Morocco, Algiers, 


Wh, 


lay more to the South, and was bounded by The 
Outer Lybia, The Atlautic Ocean, and Ethiopia. 
But the Romans gave the Name of Lybia more 
eſpecially to that part of the North of Africa, which 
was bounded to the Eaſt, by Egypt: to the North 
by The Mediterranean; to the Welt, by The Great 
Syrtis, and the Kingdom of Tripoli; and to the 
South, by Ethiopia. 

50 Neither the Hiſtorians, nor ancient Geogra- 
phers, have told us the Situation of the City, called 
Hecatompylos; nor have we any Footſteps of it, 
now remaining. : ns 

51 Marianus is miſtaken, in ſubſtituting one Lu- 
cins Lucilius, in the room of the Conſul Lucius 
Cecilins: and he, contrary to the Faſti Capitolini, 
gives Fabius the Pranomen of Cans, inſtead of that 
of Numerins. In Caſſiodorus, and fome other Au- 
zallifts, Fabius has two falſe Prænomina given him, 
that of Cneius, and that of Marcus. 

52 The little Iſtand of Peliadis, called by the 
Latins, Columbaria, is now known by the Name 


of Columbara di Trepani. 
53 The land of Brliadis was divided from Dre- 


anum, only by a very ſmall! Arm of the Sea, or 
Luther according to Lonaras, by a Neck ot marſhy 
TIE | Ground, 
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which was between Peliadis and Drepanum ; and from thence conveyed all Neceſſa- 


ROM E ries for his Attacks to the Land, over a Cauſeway. Nevertheleſs, all Fabius's Paing 


DVI. 


L. Czcit1vs 
MerTELLUs, 
N. FaBIUs 
Buro, Con- 
ſuls. 

Polyb. B. 1. 


c. 57. 


Pighius, ad 
annum, 506. 


did not much advance the Works before Drepanum. He had to do with the moſt 
able General, the Cartbaginians had ever had. According to the beſt Hiſtorian of 
thoſe Times, it is not poſſible to enumerate all the Battels Hamilcar then fought, 
He continually ſent Parties from his Camp at Epiercte, as there was Occaſion, He 
ſometimes ſeemed to be before Lihbæum, and Drepanum, at the ſame time. His 
Foreſight extended to all Particulars, and his Valour was ſufficient for any Attempts, 
The Romans pretended to bar up his Camp with another, which they alſo pitched 
among the Rocks. But this Precaution only ſerved to increaſe the Number of Bat. 
tels, without preventing the frequent Sallies and Incurſions of the Cartbaginian 
Troops: and in this glorious part of Hamilcar's Life, his Son Hannibal came 54 into the 
World. | | 

F. XXVII. WairsT the Carthaginian General was thus keeping two Conſular Ar- 
mies in Awe, and maintaining his Country a footing in Sicily; the Romans, on the 
other hand, pillaged the Coaſts of Africa, with a Fleet. We have obſerved, that 
Rome had renounced the Empire of the Seas, and had laid aſide all Thoughts of 
building any new Gallies, after the Damages ſhe had ſuſtained by Tempeſts, and the 
ill Conduct of her Admiral. So that this new Fleet was not built, at the Expence of 
the Publick. Upon the return of their Ambition, the Senate lamented indeed the Loſs 
of the Glory and Advantages, a Sea-armament had brought the Republick : but the 
Treaſury was not in a Condition to bear the Expences of building and equipping a 
whole Fleet. However, the Conſcript Fathers, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied this want. 
They paſſed a Decree, empowering all private Perſons to arm, build Ships at their 
own Expence, fall upon the Enemy, pillage the Coaſts of Africa, and to apply all 
the Profits of their Plunder to their own Uſe. Nay, the Republick lent her Sub- 
jects the Gallies ſhe had left, gratis; with this Proviſo only, that they ſhould return 
them, in as good a Condition, as they received them. Ir is probable, that this 
Fleet of Privateers was commanded by Aurelius, the Conſu for the laſt Year, who 


was placed at the Head of it, with the Title of Proconſul. And it may be inferred 


from it, that the private Subjects of the Republick were rich, though the State 
was poor: and theſe Riches in the Hands of private Citizens, were a means to ſu 

port the Glory of the Republick. The Admiral of the People, rather than the Re- 
publick, ſet fail, and coaſting along the African Shore, came and fell upon the Port of 
Hippo 55 3 and there he burnt Ships and Houſes, and got rich Spoils. But whilſt the 
Romans were buly in plundering, the Inhabitants of Hippo thought to have pent them 
in. They ſhut up the Mouth of their Port with Chains: ſo that the Africans ima- 
gined they had got the Proconſul, and his Gallies faſt, in their Nets. But the Roman 
Pilots found out an Expedient to diſengage their Fleet, and carry it out to Sea. As 
faſt as each Galley came into the middle of the Port, where the Weight of the 
Chain made it touch the Water, the Men all removed from the Prows to the Stern. 


This raifed up the Foreparts, and then, by the help of their Oars, they forced her 


on upon the Chain. When they were got far enough upon it, the Crew all removed 


Ground, which was overflowed by the Sea. So 
that it was no very difficult Matter for the Roman 
General to throw up a Ditch croſs this litcle Space 
of Ground, and thereby make a Communicatio 
between the Rock and the City. | 
54 We build this Date of the Birth of the Great 
FH.nnibal, upon what Polybius ſays, B. 15. Accord- 
ing to him, Hannibal was forty five Years old 
complete, in the Year of Rome F551; which was 
the 1cventeenth Year, of the ſecond Panic War. 
Whence it will follow, that he was born about the 
end of the 506 Year from Romulus. From that 
time to the end of the 551* Year of Rome, is jult 
forty five Years. 
55 The ancient Geographers mention two Cities 
of Hippo in Africa. One they call Hippo Regius, 
becauſe ſubje& to the Kings of Numidia; which 
lay towards the weſtern Coaſt of Africa, near a 
Gulph of the ſame Name; and which was the City 
ih which St. Auſtin ended his Days, after he had 
been Biſhop tnere, ſeveral Years, The French now 


2 


call both the City, and the neighbouring Gulph, 
Bone. It at preſent belongs to the Kingdom of 
Algiers. But this in all Probability was not the City, 
in which the Romans committed their Hoſtilities. 
They had then no Quarrel with the Namidians: 
which makes it more likely, that the Roman Fleet 
fell upon the other City of Hippo, which Pzolomy 
calls Hipponem Diarrhytum, that is, Irriguum, or 
Wet Hippo, becauſe its + 0g was watered with 
many N agreably to Pliny's Obſervation, 
B. 5. c. 4 Diarrbytum a Gracis dictum, propter 
aquarum Irriguum. Nevertheleſs, Strabo calls this 
City Regins 1 as well as the other. It ſtood 
near Uzica, twenty five, or thirty Leagues from 
Carthage. Antoninus's Itinerary places Hippo Ke- 
ius 218000 geometrical Paces, that is, above eight) 

eagues from Carthage. The Hippo here ſpoken 
of, is now only a Caſtle belonging to the Kingdom 
of Tunis. Some call it Biſeria Vecchia, others 
Razamilara. 
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back again to the Prows, which weighed down the Gallies at that end, and ſo brought Year of 
her over the Chains into the Water. By this means the whole Fleet eſcaped the R O A E 


Danger, and put out to Sea, loaded with Spoils. Nor was it enough for the Pro- 


DVI. 


conſul only to enrich the Maſters of the Fleet: he alſo employed it for the Honour Cn 
of his Country. He met the Carthaginian Fleet before Panormus ; which perhaps Menzrrus, 


was the ſame, that ſupplied Hamilcar's Camp at Eprerfe, with Proviſions : And be 5 


N. F 


. Fanrvus 
uro, Con- 


that as it will, Aurelius attacked it, and gained a conſiderable Advantage over it. ſuls. 


Tuxsx alternate Succeſſes and Loſſes of the Republick, ſince the Death of Regulus, 
made the Romans a little abate of that Pride, with which the brave Captive had inſpired 
them by his Bravadoes. They had refuſed to conſent to a mutual Exchange of Pri- 
ſoners with Carthage; but now they were the firſt to move it. The Senate thought 
the Reaſonings of the extravagant Philoſopher very frivolous, and conſented to ſuch 
an Exchange, Man for Man. And as the Carthaginians had more Captives to re- 


deem, than the Romans, Rome gained by it, and the Money which was given for the Zmaras B. S. 


Supernumeraries, was ſome help to the publick Treaſury. Then the two Cenfors, 
Attilius Calatinus, and Manlius Torquatus, made a Cenſus of the Roman People, which 
ended with a ZLuſtrum, which ought to be reckoned the thirty eighth. The Number 


of Citizens fit to bear Arms, amounted to no more than two hundred fifty one thou- 


ſand two hundred and twenty two Men, which was eighty fix thouſand five hundred 


and ſeventy five leſs, than were found upon the laſt Ceſis. A very conſiderable Di- 
minution, which can only be aſcribed to the Wars and Shipwrecks, by which the 
Republick had for ſome time ſuffered. | | 

$. XXVIIL HAMILCAR gained his Point, in prolonging the Sieges of L:ly- 


ſion of new Generals, who appeared, and diſappeared, every Year, was long prejudi- 


cial to the Affairs of Rome. The new Conjuls Year was ſcarce ſufficient for them to 


ſettle Things in order, and form their Deſigns. How then could it afford time to 
put them in Execution ? Hence it was that this War was unuſually barren of great 
Exploits: of which the Republick was but too ſenſible. In this, the African Policy 
was much ſuperior to the Roman. Carthage left Hamilcar long at the Head of her 
Troops, and never recalled him, till being weary of the War, ſhe put an end to it, 
by a Peace. As for the Conſuls , M. Otacilius Craſſus, and M. Fabius Licinus, they 
made no better Figure than their Predeceſſors. Things went heavily on in their 
Army, and their Republick gained no other Honour by it, than that of perſiſting 
with Conſtancy in carrying on two Sieges, with little Succeſs. They ſpent their 
whole Con/ulſhip before Lilybaum and Drepanum, to no purpoſe ; and as they did nor 
return at the time of the Elections, Rome thought it neceſſary to nominate a Dic- 
tator, only to preſide in the Comitia by Centuries, The Election was made in the 
Campus Martius, under the Direction of Th. Coruncanius Dictator, and M. Furius 
Flaccus his General of Horſe ; and the Conſuls choſen, were M. Fabius Buteo, and 


C. Attilius Bulbus. But before they entered upon their Office, an Accident happened, 


which will ſhew to what Lengths the Romans carried the Love of their Country. 
It was their chief Idol, and their only Motive to Heroiſm. To deviate from it, was, 
with them, to overturn all Morality ; the {lighteſt Offence of that kind was too great 
to be forgiven, Even Women were puniſhed for dropping any Words, that be- 
trayed a want of Affection for the Publick. And this Love for the Intereſts of their 
Country, was as old as Rome itſelf. It had been imprinted on the Minds of the 
People in their Education; and it was Policy to keep it up, and puniſh the leaſt Of- 
fences againſt this univerſal Law. Thus the Siſter of the Horatii was deemed wor- 
thy of Death, for not having a Heart entirely Roman. And thus a Woman of the no- 


bleſt Extraction in Rome, was now accuſed, before the People, and condemned by them, 
5 
56 Aulus Gellius, or his Copyiſts, have very lybins ſays nothing either of them, or any of their 


much disfigured the Names of the Coxſ#ls for the Succeſſors to Latatius. He runs haſtily over the 
Year 507, in his tenth Book. One is called Titus Years, that atiord little Matter for Huttory, 


leinius, and the other Titus Acilius Craſſus. Po- 


only 


c 


. 16. 


| x exr of 
baum and Drepanum ; he rendered the Roman Valour ineffectual in both Places. AK O M E 
Greek Hiſtorian here makes a ſenſible Reflection, on the Defects of the Conduct of DVI. 
the Roman Senate, and People. I know not, ſays he, how they came to take it into Or 
their Heads, not to leave one of their Conſuls in Sicily, as formerly, to command vs Crassus, 
their Army, the next Year, in quality of Proconſul. Indeed, this continual Succeſ- pe 3 


Conſuls. 


onaras B. 8. 
16. 
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Year of only for haying ſpoken ſome Words, which imported a want of due Affection for her 
ROM E Country. | 


32 CLAUDIA, the Siſter of that Claudius, who had a few Years before diſho- 


oy ties noured his Conſulſbip, by the Loſs of a Fleet, and his Contempt of the Auſpices, 
* 8 was born with all the Vices of her Family. She was vain, haughty, and inconſide- 
Licises Con Tate. She demanded Reſpect wherever ſhe came, and upon the leaſt neglect, would 
ſuls. fly out into the moſt violent Tranſports of Rage. One Day, as ſhe was returnin 
4. Ge. Bie from a Shew, in a Chariot, which Women of her Condition were permitted to ride 
Val. Max. B. in, the Crowd did not diſperſe and make Way for her, faſt enough, or perhaps, ſhe 
_ * might be crouded in the Preſs: and this was enough to rouze all her Family-Pride 
Lite of 71 in an inſtant. She thought it intolerable, That a Woman of her Rank ſhould paſs 
undiſtinguiſhed among the Multitude, and That her Preſence alone was not ſufficient 
to diſperſe the Crowd. And in a Tranſport of Fury, wherein ſhe was not Miſtreſs 
of her ſelf, ſhe cried out, Would to the Gods my Brother was alive again, and could find 
means to rid Rome 15 feme of this ſcoundril Mob, as he formerly did ! The City is too full 
of them. In any other Nation, this Diſcourſe of an angry Woman, would only haye 


expoſed her to ridicule, who made it. But at Rome it was charged upon her, as a 


Crime, and it was believed, that no true Roman could have uttered ſuch Words. It 


was made a ſerious Affair. Two Adiles of the People, C. Fundanius, and T. Sempre- 


mus, undertook the Management of it, and cited Claudia to appear before the Comitia 


by Tribes. All the Nobllity intereſted themſelves in behalf of the Accuſed; There 


was ſcarce a Patrician Family, that was not either related, or allied to her's. And 
when Claudia appeared, it was urged in her Defence, That it was not uſual to cite 
Women before the Tribunal of the Roman People; That her's was a very flight Of- 
fence; That bare Words ought to be forgiven a Woman of Spirit, who was fond 
of her ſelf, and impatient of being in the leaſt incommoded; and That the Reſpect 
due to her Family, ought to have preſerved her from the Shame of being brought to 
a Bar. But to this the Adiles anſwered ; That her Crime was a publick one, and re- 
quired a publick Satisfaction; That no Sex was exempt from the Obſervation of the 
Laws; That all Perſons whatſoever, that were guilty of Treaſon againſt the State, 
ought to be judged by the People; That Words are as criminal as Actions, ſince they 
ſhew the Sentiments of the Heart; That Claudia's Nobility only aggravated her 
Crime ; That the more elevated her Station was in the Republick, the more ſhe ought 
to love it; and laſtly, That as to her Anceſtors, the Remembrance of them could 


only prejudice the People to her Diſadvantage, ſince from the firſt Man of the Family, | 


they had all been guilty of Faults, which had now been renewed in an infamous 

Brother, and a Siſter, who was an Enemy to her Country. The People were indeed 

in this caſe, Judges in their own Cauſe, fince Claudia's Imprecations were made againſt 

the Populace; and therefore it is not to be wondered at, that they fined her twenty 

*30 7.14.74. five thouſand Afes * of Braſs. A Puniſhment, much more conſiderable for the 

Arbutbuot. Shame of it, than the Largeneſs of the Fine. Nevertheleſs, the Adile Sempromus 
built a little Chapel with it, on the Hill Aventinus, and dedicated it to 57 Liberty. 

Year of F. XXIX. Tre time being now come for 55 Fabius and Attilius to enter upon their 

* G M E Office, they both ſer out for Sicily. But thoſe times were paſt, when ſcarce any of 

Dill. the Conſuls, who paſſed the Streigbts, returned without a Triumph! Hamilcar had 

carried the Palms from the Roman Generals. As long as he continued in his Camp 

3 = 5 Epiercte, it was grown as uncommon for the Conſuls to ſignalize themſelves, as it 

Arrius had formerly been cuſtomary for their Predeceſſors, to enter Rome triumphantly, for 

poo 5g having taken Cities, and won Battels. The Siege of Lihbaum was ſtill continued, 

Fron. Strat. and the Romans pretended to reduce it, at leaſt by Conſtancy, or Famine. But the 

B. 3. 0. 10. induſtrious Hamilcar found means to ſtore it with freſh Proviſions, and fruſtrate the 

Expectations of the Beſiegers. He failed from the Port of Epiercte with his little 

Fleet, loaded with Proviſions; and unknown to the Romans, and doubtleſs in the 


Night-time, made ſome of his Tranſports to advance behind the Iſlands 59, which 


57 The Komans worſhiped Liberty as a Goddeſs, foip. They doubtleſs confound this Magiltrate 
after they had freed themſelves from the Tyranny with his Brother Numerius Fabius Buteo, who had 
of the Tarquius. been Conſul two Years before, that is, in the Year 
. $58 According to the Faſti Capitolini, this M. of Rome 506. 

Fabius Buteo was now made Conſul, the firſt time. 59 Theile Iflands are commonly called Ægates, 


But The Greek Tables make this his ſecond Conſal. or gages; they lie North of Cape Lilybanm. = 
4 dle 
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covered the Port of Lilybaum. As for Hamilcar himſelf, he followed at a Diſtance, Year of 
with the ſmall Remains of his Gallies; appeared in open Sea, in the midſt of the & O M E 
Day, as it were, bidding the Enemy Defiance; and the Roman Gallies which guarded Yall. 
the Port, and ſtopped up the Avenues to it, were deceived by it. They failed after M. Fan ius 
Hamilcar's Squadron, which was in their fight, with great Imparience to attack it; en. C. 
and as ſoon as they were out at Sea, the Carthaginian Ships; which lay concealed be- Bor zus, 
hind the Iſlands, entered the Port, unloaded their Proviſions, and freſh Troops, and Conſuls. 
got out to Sea again, before the Romans returned from purſuing the Enemy, whom 
they could not come up with. 

NEveERTHELEsSs, the Advantage their Fleet had juſt gained, within fight of the 
Iſland of Agimurus 59, near Africa, was ſome Comfort to the Romans. Whether it was Horus B. 2. 
the ſame victorious Fleet, which had before gained fo many Advantages over the Car- 
thaginians, is not eaſy to determine: but it is at leaſt certain, that the whole Sea- 
Forces of the Roman Republick was but ſixty Gallies, which were ordered to defend 
the Coaſts of Italy, and tranſport the Troops to Sicily. So that in all Appearance, 
this Fleet, which now beat the Carthaginians, was the ſame that private Perſons had 
built the laſt Vear, at their own Expence. The Victory theſe brave Privateers gained, 
was complete; but they did not reap all the Fruits of it, or live long to enjoy it. A 
violent Tempeſt daſhed their Ships in pieces, againſt the Rocks of Lybia ; and as 
Wrecks had before proclaimed their Victory to all the Nations along the Sea-coaſt, 
they ſoon after brought them the News of the Shipwreck of the Conquerors. | 

$ XXX. So many Misfortunes therefore, one upon the Neck of another, would, Year of 
one would have thought, have given the Romans a Diſlike to the Siege of Lilybeum; RO M E 
but they were unaccountably ſteady in their Perſeverance. in it. The two new 5! Con- DX: 
fuls, A. Manlius Torquatus, and C. Sempronieis Bleſus, were ſent thither ; and Hamilcar a” Maxuws 
let them go on in the ſame way their Predeceſſors had done, and robbed them like- 1 
wiſe of all their Glory. Lihybæum was well ſtored with Proviſions ; ſo that the Car- eee 
thaginian General gave himſelf no farther Trouble about relieving it, or ſending new Bræsvs, 
Stores thither. He was bent upon a much nobler Defign, which engaged all his Conſuls. 
Attention. The City of Eryx was then in the Power of the Romans ; the vs ini f = Pol. B. 1. c. 58. 
nius had formerly made himſelf Maſter of it: and the Carthaginian was reſolved to 
attempt to recover it. Nothing was more glorious, or of more Conſequence to him, 
in order to preſerve him in his Poſt at Epiercte; but at the ſame time nothing was 
more difficult. To undertake the Siege of Eryx, was like attempting to ſcale Hea- 
ven. The Romans had three Poſts upon this Rock, which muſt all be ſtormed; one 
at the Foot of it, another in the Middle, and a third at the Top. The Temple of 
Venus Ericyna, was very well guarded at the Top of it. In the middle of the Hill 
ſtood the City of Eryx fortified by Art, as well as Situation; and at the Foot of it, 
was an Entrenchment, guarded by a ſtrong Roman Garriſon, But nothing could di- Dia. Sic. in 
vert the Deſign of the brave Hamilcar. He ſer out in the Night, at the Head of his Excerptis. 
Men, and in a profound Silence, marched his Soldiers thirty Stadia up the Mountain: 
and at length, by winding round it, he, without being perceived by the Garriſon that 
guarded the Foot, arrived unexpectedly at the Gates of the City. And in the Sur- 
priſe this occaſioned, it was no difficult Matter to make himſelf Maſter of it. All 
that reſiſted, or were found under Arms, were put to the Sword; the reſt were made 
Slaves, and ſent to Drepanum. And then the War took another Turn; and the Ope- 
rations of the Campaign changed. The Romans now made it their whole Buſineſs to P.. B. 1. 
diſpoſſeſs the formidable Carthaginian of Eryx; he made it his, to maintain himſelf c. 58. 
in it: and accordingly, he encamped and fixed his Poſt there. It was indeed an odd 
Situation. The Romans, at the Foot of the Mountain, beſieged him; and he at the 


Go The Iſland of MÆgimurus, in the African Sea, 
between the Coaſt of the Kingdom of Tunis to 
the South, and that of Sardinia to the North, is 
now called Galita, or Galata. It is about twenty 
Leagues diſtant from the Ruins of Carthage ; and 


is reckoned to be twenty five thouſand geometrical. 


Paces in Circumference. It is of an oblong Figure, 
and is now abſolutely deſerted. Szephens mentions 
two Rocks near it, which were in the middle of 
the Sea; and he calls them Agimori Era, from 
the Name of the Iſland of Agimurus. = | 

61 This was the firſt Conſullhip of Manlins, an 


the ſecond of Semproniut; the latter had been Con- 
ſal already, in the Year of Rome yoo; and the for- 
mer had been Ceyſor, in the Year 506. According 
to Velleius, it was when theſe two Perſons were 
Conſuli, that the Romans ſent a Colony to Braundu- 
fiam, in the Country of the Salentini; probably, a 
ſecond time, according to Zonarat. He tells us, 


that in the time of the War with Tarentum, the 
Republick ſent a Colony of the Citizens of Rome, 
to this City, either on account of the Convenience 
of its Port, or to keep the Tarentini, who were 
near it, in awe. 


7 R 


ſame 


— 
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Year of ſame time beſieged the Romans, which were poſted upon the Top of it, round the 
R O M E Temple of Venus. Both Parties were equally ardent in attacking their Adverſaries, 
DIX. and in defending themſelves. Hamilcar, who was between two Bodies of Enemies, 
Mues deſpiſed thoſe that were below him, and made thoſe tremble that were above him. 
Tozguarus Notwithſtanding the Danger of the Poſt he was in, he amuſed the Roman Forces two 
28 C. whole Years, and made a Diverſion, which was of great Service to his Cauſe. In 
Blass the mean time the Siege of Lihbæum was not advanced, and that of Drepanum was 
Conſul. raiſed, Of ſo great Weight in the Scale, were the Valour and Addreſs of one ſingle 
Man. Hamilcar, by his Conſtancy, ſuſpended the Effects of the continual Efforts of 
the obſtinate Romans ; without hazarding a pitched Battel, but by uniformly purſu- 
ing the ſame Deſign, and continuing always fixed to the fame Place, he did more Ser- 
vice, by the prudent Reſiſtance he made, than any other could have done, by the 
moſt glittering Enter riſes. The Great Cæcilius Metellus plainly faw, that there was 
little Glory for the Romans to acquire, as long as Hamilcar continued at the Head of 
the Carthaginian Armies; and as the virtuous 7b. Coruncanius, the firſt Plebeian, who 
had been promoted to the Dignity of Pontifex Maximus, was juſt dead, Cæcilius, who 
Cizers in Cat, Was alſo a Plebeian, willingly accepted the Offer which was made him of that Dig- 
Majore. nity, and readily quitted the Buſineſs of Arms, to apply himſelf to a more pacifick 
Employment. 5 
Year of SF XXXI. AxD indeed, the new Conſuls, C. Fundanius, and C. Sulpicius 62 Gallus, 
ROM E in vain attempted to drive Hamilcar out of the City of Eryx. The Beſieged, and 
DX. the Beſiegers ſuffered, each in their Turn, all the Miſeries of War and Famine. 
8 They ſeemed not on either ſide to be Men ſubject to the Infirmities of Nature; but 
be, C. Suri. Men utterly inſenſible of Pains and Fatigues. They fought, as if they had been in- 
cs Garrus, vulnerable: and bore the Inconveniencies of Hunger and Watching, as if they had had 
720.5 1. no Bodies to ſupport. Never was Fury more uninterrupted, or Battels more frequent. 
c. 58. They were continually fighting Day and Night. Yer the Affairs of Rome did not at 
all advance. The Carthaginians had ſtill Poſſeſſion of Lilhbæum and Drepanum, and 
ſhe was not abſolutely ſure of keeping her Conqueſts in Sicily. Nevertheleſs, the diſ- 
puted City of Eryx, had very like to have been put into the Hands of the Con/ul, 
Zenar. B. g. The Garriſon Hamilcar had there, conſiſted chiefly of Gauls ; who being diſcouraged 
. 16, with theſe continual Labours, and diflatisfied at not receiving their Pay, entered into 
a Plot, to deliver up the City to the Romans. But Hamilcar was too vigilant to be 
xrpriſed, The Attempt of the Gauls was fruitleſs. However, they at leaſt deli- 
vered up to the Conſuls an advanced Poſt, which they guarded, and revolting to the 
Romans, entered into their Service. This was a new thing in the Roman Army; no 
Foreigners had ever received Pay from the Republick. The Legionaries only, who 
were all Citizens, received Pay; and the Allies of Italy ſerved at their own Expence. 
And after all, this Revolt of the Gaul, did not do the Carthaginians any great Miſ- 
chief. Hamilcar's Courage ſupported him, and the reſt of his Troops continued 
faithful ro him. | 
F. XXXII. Bur whilſt Mount Eryx was the Theatre, on which numberleſs Battels 
were fought, and two powerful Republicks were diſputing the Conqueſt of Sicih; 
Pelyb. B. i. the Roman Senate deliberated about means to put an end to a War, which had laſted 
59. twenty two Years. They conſidered that Lihhbæum, Drepanum, and Eryx, the three 
Keys of Sicily, could never be forced to ſhake off the Carthaginian Yoke, till Rome 
became ſuperior in naval Strength. All agreed, That the Dominion over Sicily was 


znſeparable from the Empire of the Seas. And ſome added, , the Fleets, built by pri- 


vate Perſons, and uſed as. Privateers, committed ſuch Ravages in the Enemy's Counti), 
aud even beat the Carthaginian Fleets, what may we not expect from the Experience We 
have lately had in Sea-affairs ? Will the Gallies of the Republick be Ieſs ſucceſsful than 
thoſe of private Perſons? The Sea has indeed fwallowed up many of our Citizens, and the 
laſt Cenſus made us lament the Loſs of them. But the Gods y inſpired our Conſuls 


62. In the Conſulſbip of Cairns Fundanius, and four Years after be had been Conſul 4 ſecond time. 
Cains Sulpicius, died Tiberius Cornneanins, the Pou- Now this ſecond Conſulſbip was in the Year of 
tifex Maximus; and was ſucceeded by L. Cæcilius Rome 506; and from that time to 510. is juſt four 
Metellus. We have a Proof of this, in Ciceros Years. Ego Lucium Metellum memini pues, 7 
Treatiſe called, Cato Major. I remember, ſays cum quadrieunio poſt alterum Conſulatum, Pontifex 
Cate, to have ſeen, when I was young, the famous Maximus fadtus eſſet, duos & viginti annus Sacer- 
Lucius Cæcilius, who was made Fontitex Maximus, dotio præfuit. 


auith 


Fe. 3 
e 
way 
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with a good Thought, to guard againſt this Misfortune for the future. They have zncreaſed Year of 


their Army with foreign Troops. Let us therefore put them on board our Fleets, and then RO M E 
DX. 


we will ſcour the Seas, without Danger to our ſelves. 
Tus was a ſenſible Scheme; and it even ſeemed neceſſary, The only Difficulty Fay rd 


was, how to put it in Execution. The Treaſury was exhauſted, and the Wealth of vs C. Suri 
rivate Subjects did not at all help the Publick. Every one paid his regular Tribute, 


nich was ſo much per Head; and this Tribute was never increaſed, upon any Oc - 


calion. 


However, the Love of the Publick prevailed in Roman Breaſts, over Self- 
Intereſt. The People contributed liberally, of their own accord; and the Senators Pohl, B. 12 


615 


civs GalLus, 
Conſuls. 


eſpecially gave the Citizens a good Example. They undertook to build a good part“ 89. 
of a Fleet themſelves. Some paid for a whole Quinqueremis. Others Joined, and 
built one among them. Sometimes two, ſometimes three, and ſometimes four, di- 


vided the Expences of one fingle Galley, between them. 


In ſhort, the Zeal of 


rivate Perſons ſupplied the Defects of the Exchequer. A Fleet of two hundred Qy:n- 
queremes was got ready 1n a little time, without any other Burden on the Republick, 
than this, that as ſoon as her Affairs were ſettled, ſhe ſhould repay theſe private Per- 
ſons what they had expended. And this Fleet was very different from thoſe the Re- 
publick had before. Though the new Gallies were larger, they were at the fame 
time lighter than the old ones, and eafier to row. They were built after the Model 
of that famous Galley, which Hannibal the Rhodian, had more than once carried into 
the Port of Lilybeum, in fight of the whole Roman Fleet, and which was afterwards 
taken. This magnificent Armament was Rome's laſt Refuge: if this Attempt had 
failed, ſhe muſt have abandoned Sicily, and {till kept her ſelf within the Bounds of 
Ttaly. But Providence, which deſigned her to be Miſtreſs of the World, crowned 


the Enterpriſe with Succels. 


8 XXXIII. C. Lutatius 53 Catulus, and A. Poſthumins Albinus, were juſt choſen 
Conſuls; but the former only was ſuffered to command the Troops. The latter was 


7570 Prieſt of Mars; and therefore Cœcilius Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, upon 
I know not what Scruples, forbad him to take upon him any military 54 Function. 
It is an indecent thing, ſaid he, for Prieſts to be concerned in ſhedding human Blood. Men Caruuos, A. 
devoted to the Service of the Gods, ought to have nothing to do with War. The Pontifex 
added Threatnings to his Prohibition; and as it was neceſſary to comply, Poſthumius 


had only the Name of a Conſul, in his Year. Such Force had Religion then on the 
Minds of the Romans] And in the fame Spirit, the College of Augurs alſo made 
ſome Regulations, with Regard to the Aufpices. The Lots of Praneſte 55 were pro- 
ſcribed; and Lutatius was forbidden to make uſe of them. He was not allowed to 
uſe any fort of Divination, in relation to publick Affairs, but ſuch as were authorized 


63 The Conſul Lutatius, is called by ſome Latin 
Hiſtorians, Luctatius, which is the Miſtake of the 
Copyilt. | 

64 See our Account of Prerogatives, Dutics, and 
Functions of the Flamines, or High-prieſts of Fu- 
piter, Mars, and Quirinus, Vol. 1. p. 58, 59. 

65 In order to underſtand what kind of Divina- 
tion the Ancients meant by The Lots of Præneſte, 
it is neceſſary to know, that the Word Sors, was 
by them uſed to ſignify all ſorts of Predictions in 

eneral. Thus Tally, de Divin. B. 2. calls the 

nſwer the Oracle gave Cræſus, Sors. But it ge- 
nerally ſpeaking ſignified, only what ſeemed to be the 
Effect of mere Chance. hat is Soks, ſays Cicero, 
in the Work above quoted, I is a kind of Chance, 
ix which human Reaſon and Induſtry bears no part. 
The Lots of Præneſte were deemed the moſt famous 
in all /zaly. The ſingular Worſhip the Præneſtini 
paid to Fortune, and the Temple they erected to 
this falſe Goddeſs, raiſed the Peoples Opinion of 
the Cuſtom of divining by Lots: and in explainin 
the Origin of this Superſtition, we will make uſe 
of Ciceros own Words. In the ancient Archives 
of Præneſte, ſays he, mention is made of one Nu- 
merius Suffacius. This Man, who. was one of the 
moſt conſiderable and moſt venerable Perſons in his 
City, both for his Probity, and noble Extinction, was 
admoniſhed, in different Dreams, and at laſt, with 


4 


by 


terrible Menaces, io go to a certain Place in Præ- 
neſte, and there cut a Flint. Being terrified with 
theſe frequent Viſions, he obeyed. He came to the 


Year of 


ROME 


DI. 


C. Lu rA Ius 


Posruuilus 
ALB INUs, 
Conſuls. 


Place appointed; and there, in the Preſence of ſe- 


weral of his fellow-Citizens, who laughed at his At- 
tempt, tried to cut a Flint; which to the great ſur- 
priſe of the Spectators, gave way to the Edge of the 
Knife, Aud out of the Body of the Flint dropped 
ſeveral pieces of Wood neatly cut, each of which had 
an Inſcription, in ancient Characters. The Place 
where this Prodigy was performed, is now walled 
in; becauſe in it 1s very religiouſly kept an Image of 
Fortune, Holding Jupiter, and Juno, who are repre- 
ſented as Children, in her Arms. According to the 
Tradition of the Country, at the time that Suf/ucizs 
performed this Prodigy of the Flint, Honey drop- 
ped out of the Bark of an Olive-tree; and the A- 
ruſpices being asked, what this Prodigy meant, an- 
ſwered, that The Lots of Preneſte would one Day 
be greatly eſteemed all over the World, Then they 
immediately ordered ſome of this Tree to be cut, 
to make a Box, to hold the little Nivining Pieces 
of Wood, the Letters on which were taken for 
Magic Characters. And though nothing be more 
trifling than this ſort of Divination, yet the Reader 
may. perhaps have a Curioſity to know, how it was 
performed. When any one came to conſult The 


Lots of Preneſte, the Prieſts, who preſided over the, 
Worſhip 
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Year of by the ancient Cuſtoms, and introduced by the firſt Kings; ſuch as, the Flight of Birds 
ROME and the Entrails of Victims. Superſtitious Ceremonies indeed; but theſe Prohibitions 


DxXI. 


ſhew the Regard the Romans had for religious Eſtabliſhments. All Novelties in the 


8 Worſhip of the Gods were ſuſpected. The Romans thought to have gained the Fa- 
Carvivs, A. your of Heaven by theſe Regulations; and the Publick was convinced, that all their 


Posrumivs 
Art Binvs, 


Conſuls. 


L. cy in Epit. 
B. 19. 


aſt Misfortunes, had been owing to the Irreligion of the Conſul Claudius. 

To theſe Regulations the Romans added another, which was merely Matter of 
Policy. They conſidered that it was dangerous, in a Republican State, to leave the 
Command of the Army, in the Hands of one Man : and fince therefore one of the 
Conſuls was interdicted military Offices, it was thought neceſſary to give Lutatius a 
Collegue, before he ſet out for Siczly. This Commiſſion would naturally have fallen 
upon the Prætor, elected by the Centuries ; it being well known, that his Office of 
judging in civil Cauſes, did not interfere with military Employments upon extraordi- 
nary Occaſions. But the too long Abſence of the Prætor from Rome, might prolong 
Law-ſuits, and make the Parties murmur. And therefore to prevent both Inconveni- 
encies, it was reſolved to create a ſecond Prætor; that one might be at the Head of 
the Conſular Army, or at leaſt be Lutatiuss ſecond ; and the other reſide in Rome, and 


_ adminiſter Juſtice there. This was indeed a new Inſtitution, but it was continued, 


even when both the Conſuls took the Field. And Rome ſettled the Juriſdiction of the 
two Prætors. One was only to hear the Cauſes between Citizen and Citizen; the other 


only thoſe between Citizens and Foreigners ; and therefore the former was called 


Prator Urbanus, the latter Prætor Peregrinus 55, The two Prætors choſe their Pro- 


vinces by Lot, and were themſelves choſen, as the Coſuls were, in Comitia by 


Centuries. 


F. XXXIV. Tur Prætor, to whoſe Lot it now fell to go into the Army, was Va- 
lerius Falto. He embarked on the new Fleet, in order to go and make War in Sith, 


with the Conſul Lutatius. 


Worſhip of Fortune, opened the Boxes. Then they 
made a Child firſt ſhake together theſe different 
pieces of Wood (which contained ſo many ænig- 
matical Letters, which were arbitrarily interpreted) 
ſeveral times ; and then the firſt piece, which the 
Child accidently took out, gave the deſired Anſwer ; 
which was deemed an Oracle, or Decree of the 
Gods themſelves. If it was obſcure, which almoſt 
always happened, recourſe was had to a Table, 
which determined the Senſe of the Words inſcribed 
on the Bits of Wood. But according to Platarch, 
in his Life of Fabins Maximns, The Lots were all 
drawn out, one after another, and placed in order, 
upon a Table; and the Secret was, to find out in 
them, when ſo placed, ſuch a Chain of Words, as 
ſhould determine the Queſtion. It may well be 
ſuppoſed, that the Prieſts, who were well verſed 
in the Art of deceiving, for their own Gain, cun- 
ningly gave the pretended Oracle a forced Interpre- 
tation, or at leaſt an equivocal one, which was ca- 
pable of ſeyeral Senſes. By this means, it gene- 
rally happened, that the Event agreed with the Pre- 
diction. Cicero could not help ridiculing the Cre- 
dulity of the People, who gave Credit to this ſu- 
perſtitious Practice, and prejudicing the Romans 
againſt the Impoſtors, who gave a Sanction to ſuch 
Abuſes. Tora res, ſays he, inventa fallaciis, aut ad 
gquæſtum, aut ad ſuperſtitionem. 

The Lots were generally a ſort of Dies, on which 
were written certain Words, which, as the Prieſts 
pretended, contained Myſteries. In ſome Temples, 
this way of Divination, was nothing more than 
throwing Dies on a Table, with the Hand, or out 
of an Urn; which gave riſe to the Expreſſion, 
which is ſo common among the ancient Greeks, 
The Lot is fallen. What chiefly contributed to con- 
firm the Cheat, was the Cuſtom of performing Sa- 
crifices, and ſeveral Ads of Religion, before the 
Ceremony began. 

In Cicero's time, The Lots of Præneſte had loſt 
much of their ancient Reputation. Only the Vul- 
gar had then any Regard to this old Error, or were 


I 


The Hopes of the Romans were raiſed, when they ſaw 


governed by the Prejudices, which at firſt prevailed 
concerning it. In Greece and Italy, it was cuſto- 
mary to divine by the Works of ſome celebrated 
Poet, as Homer, or Euripides. The Paſſage that 
firſt preſented itſelf to the Eye, upon opening the 
Book, was deemed a Decree of the Gods. Virgils 
Works were ſo uſed; of which we have an In- 
ſtance in Alexander Severus. This Prince, whillt 
yet a private Perſon, and become odious to the Em- 
peror Heliogabulus, upon conſulting the Oracle in 
the Temple of Præneſte, had the following Words 
of the ſixth Æneid, which ſeemed to foretel his fu- 
ture Elevation to the Imperial Throne, given him 
for an Anſwer. Si qua fata aſpera rumpa. 
Tu Marcellus eris. 

66 The Prætor Peregrinus enjoyed the ſame 
Marks of Diſtinction, as the Prætor Urbanus; tho 


the latter always had the Precedence. He alone could 


give Letters of Emancipation, or Freedom, ratify 
or diſannul Contracts and Adoptions, confirm 
Wills and Alienations of Goods, regulate Guardi- 
anſhips, and judge, according to the Words of the 
Law. And the Prætor, who had the Care of fo- 
reign Affairs, ſeems to have been obliged to con- 
form himſelf, as much as poſſible, to the firſt Pre- 
tors Edict, in all the Judgments he gave. For 35 
we have obſerved before, for fear the Pr.etor ſhould 
become N in his Deciſions, he was obliged to 

ubliſh an Edict, which was to be his Rule in them. 

his was a Syſtem of Civil Law, founded upon 
the Roman Laws, or the Interpretations of them. 
When this Edict was once publiſhed, the Magi- 
ſtrate could not go from the Bounds he had ſet him- 
ſelf, and uſe other Maxims. In all other Caſes, 
the Authority and Privileges of the two Pre?r- 
were equal. Nay, the Prætor Peregrinns might 
cancel ſome of the Decrees of the Prætor Urbarus- 
Zonaras is miſtaken in giving the Surname of Flac- 
cus, to Quintus Valerins, who was the firſt Pretor 
of the new Creation. The Faſt; Conſulares give 


him the Surname of Falto. 


them 
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Book XXIV. The ROMAN HISTORY. 


them ſer fail, and their Expectations were anſwered. The Conſul and Prætor began Year of 
the Campaign jointly with the Siege of Drepanum, and left that of Lilyþzum to be R O E 
carried on flowly, as before. The Roman Ships found it eaſy to enter the Ports of, PX. 

both theſe Cities, which were in the Enemy's Hands. As it had not been expected, CLurarios 
that the Romans, who had had no Fleet for five Years, ſhould appear with a great Carurvs, A. 


Armament at Sea, the Enemy were not upon their Guard, and the Carthaginian : 
Ships were retired to Africa. As for Lutatius, who was an active General, and 
whoſe Love of Glory rouzed him to make the beſt uſe of the new Forces his Repub- 
lick had entruſted him with; he battered the Walls of Drepanum, without Inter miſ- 
fion. And as the Place was beſieged both by Sea and Land, and Hamilcar was 
engaged on Mount Eryx, he ſoon made a Breach with his Machines. The 
Romans were already mounting it, with the Conſul at the Head of them, when the 
brave General was dangerouſly wounded in the Thigh ; and being beloved by his 
Soldiers, they haſtened to his Relief, and left the Breach, to come and aſſiſt him, 
and conduct him in a Body to his Camp. Whilſt he was under Cure, he did not 
ſuffer his Troops to languiſh in Inaction; neither did he indeed purſue the Siege with 
exceeding great Vigour. He was fully ſatisfied, that the taking of a City would not 
put an end to the War; whereas, the gaining one Victory at Sea, would infallibly 
ſecure Sicily to the Romans. He therefore made it his whole Buſineſs to prepare for 
a Sea-fight, being perſuaded, that the Carthaginian Fleet would ſoon return from 
Africa, and diſpute with him the Conqueſt of the Cities, which were yet un- 
ſubdued. By the General's Orders, the Rowers were exerciſed every Day; the 
Land-Forces, which were to ſerve on board, were taught how to fight at Sea; and 
in ſhort, the choiceſt of the Roman Forces, were ordered to go on board the 
Gallies. 


THe Conſul was not cured of his Wound, but ftill kept his Bed, when News was Fur. B. 1. 
brought him, that the Carthaginian Fleet was failed. All Carthage ſeemed to be Fuircp. B. a. 


embarked on board the Multitude of Ships Hanno commanded : they were no leſs 
than four hundred in Number, of all Sizes. The Fleet had on board new African 
Levies, Arms, Money, and Proviſions ; and the Carthaginian General's Deſign was to 
enter the Port of Eryx, and there land his Troops, unlade his Proviſions, and take 
on board the old Troops of the Garriſon of Eryx, with Hamilcar their General, 
whoſe: Name and Experience were enough to ſtrike Terror into the Romans, who were 
in the Plains of Sicily. In ſhort, this terrible Armament was the laſt Effort of the 
Carthaginians. The Rendezvous for the Fleet, was at the Iſlands called Agades 57, 
between Lihybæum, and Drepanum, but nearer the former, than the latter. And as 
muc]2 indiſpoſed as Lutatius was, he ordered himſelf to be carried on board the 
Pretorian Galley, though it was no eaſy Matter to hoiſt him up into it; and he im- 
mediately ordered the Fleet to join the reſt of his Ships at Lihhbæum, and fail di- 
rectly from thence to meet the Enemy. But he had ſcarce got all Things in a 
readineſs, before the Carthaginian Fleet appeared off Hiera. This exceedingly re- 
Joiced Lutatius, and he communicated his Joy to his Soldiers. He made them a ſhort 


Harangue, and ordered them to prepare for a Battel the next Day. The Wind was P49. B. 1. 
then favourable for the Romans; but it changed in the Night, and blew directly in © 60. 


their Teeth. And the Sea run very high, fo that they muſt fight with the Waves as 
well as with the Enemy. | 

Axx General, except Lutatius, would therefore have delayed the Battel ; but the 
prudent Conſul, after he had duly conſidered of it, reſolved not to poſtpone it one 
Moment. After all, faid he, we ſhall have à greater Advantage in fighting with Ships 
that are heavy laden, than Diſadvantage, in the Roughneſs of the Sea, If Hanno carries 
his Fleet to Eryx, takes Hamilcar on board, embarks his brave Mercenaries, and ** rid 
of theſe new Recruits, the Succeſs will be more doubtful, and the Victory longer ;ſputed. 
And it is alſo ſaid, for Hiſtorians are often pleaſed, with mixing ſomething of The 


Marvellous, in their relations of great Events, that a fort of Comet appeared to the 


67 Prolomy places the Agades over againſt Dre- called Levenzo. One of the two others is now 
Panum and Lilybæum. He reckons: up three of called Favignana, the other Maretano ; that is, one 
them; Phorbantia, or Bucinna, according to Pliny; of theſe three Iſlands is called, The Iſland of Heifers ; 
AÆguſa, or Capraria ; and Hiera, or Sacra, which another The Hand of Coats; and the third, The 
is alſo called Maritima. By Prolomy's Deſcription Sacred and. 
of them, the firſt ſeems to be that which is now . 


78 left 
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Vear of left of the Roman Fleet, and ſeemed to threaten the C arthoginian. But be that as it 


ROM E will, the Roman Fleet was, by the Conſul's order, already drawn up in Line of Bat. 
DXI. tel. He placed all his Gallies in one Line, thereby making a wide Front, which 
8 reached far out into the Sea. This was done to hinder the Enemy from ſtanding 
Carvuvs, A. off, and continuing their Voyage to Sicily. The Roman Veſſels were all very light 
Poerous and ſo governable, that they ſeemed like a large Body of Cavalry, whoſe Horſes 
Conſuls. are abſolutely at the Command of their ſkilful Riders. This Sight muſt doubt. 
Zonaras B. 8. Ieſs have terrified the Carthaginians; but there was a Neceſſity for fighting, and they 

Plus B. 1. therefore entered upon Action. 

4 60. ON the firſt Signal the Battel began. But there was no Equality between the 
two Fleets, unleſs with Reſpect to the Number of the Ships of Wat. The Romans 
had been exerciſed, and taught to fight, during their Inaction. The Carthaginians, 
proud of their paſt Victories, had taken no care to diſcipline their Crews; and had 
been negligent in the choice of their Rowers. The Roman Gallies were light, and 
not overburthened ; thoſe of the Carthaginians were heavy, with the great Numbers 
of Men, and the Cargoes they had on board. The Combatants on the one hand, 
were invincible Legionaries ; on the other, raw Soldiers, not inured, either to the Sea, 
or to Battels: So that theſe Inequalities, made the Victory the more eaſy for the 
Romans. Their Crews, by their Strength and Skill, conquered the Oppoſition of the 
Winds and Waves ; and upon the firſt Onſet, the Conſular Fleet funk fifty of the 
Enemy's Gallies. The Conſul Lutatius, who could not ſtand upon his Feet, gave 
his Orders from a Bier, on which he lay. The Pretor Valerius had the chief care 
of the Execution of them, and ſhared the Labours and Glory of the Conſul. 

Wurd the Romans were ſure of their Victory, and weary of deſtroying ſo many 
Ships and Men, they inveſted the Enemy's Gallies, to take them, and make Pri- 


favourable to the Carthagimans, in their Voyage to Sicily, changed all on a ſudden, 
in the midſt of the Battel, and favoured their eſcape. So that the Romans owed their 
Succeſs wholly to their Valour and Skill, which made them victorious, though the 
Accidents of Weather were againſt them. Hanno $9 took Refuge under the Hand 
of Hiera, and the Conſul entered the Port of Lilybaum. Such was the Battel of the 
Agades Iſlands, which determined the Fate of Sicily. Lutatius took Booty enough 
to have diſcouraged Carthage. The Money, Arms, and Proviſions, ſhe ſent to her 
Troops, were partly ſunk, and partly taken by the Romans. The Conſul had taken 
at leaſt ten thouſand Men in the Bartel: And in ſhort, the Victory was fo complete, 
that the Enemy had no reſource left, but in a Peace. | 
$& XXXV. ZAMILCAR was the firſt who felt the ill Effects of the Loſſes of 
his Republick. He had depended on Hanno's Arrival with the Supply of Proviſions, 
Men, and Money, which was ſent him from Carthage. That was the only means, 
whereby he could poſſibly maintain himſelf in his Poſt, on Mount Eryx, where he 
had ſo long amuſed the Enemy. As ſoon then as Lutatius had diſpoſed of his Cap- 
tives, and was perfectly cured of his Wound, he marched againſt Hamilcar ; and in 
ſeveral Battels that he fought with him, he killed him about rwo thouſand Men. 
The City of = was beſieged; and there the brave Carthaginian, who both wanted 
Orefus B. 4 Forces, and deſpaired of having any, was obliged to ſurrender by Capitulation. The 
6. 11. Romans would have forced him, and all his Garriſon, to have thrown down their 
anc Emiius Arms, and to have paſſed under the Yoke. But the brave General proteſted, he would 
ER rather periſh, than leave a Place with Diſgrace, which he had defended with Ho- 
nour. And whulſt he was treating, he received full Powers from his Republick, to 
do whatever he thought adviſeable for the publick Good. His long Services made 
him worthy of a Commiſſion, whereby he was made, as it were, the Arbiter berween his 
Country and the Romans; and his good Underſtanding made him incline to a Peace. 
He conſidered, that in the exceeding low Condition to which Carthage was at preſent 
reduced, it would be much better to treat with the Enemy, than to expoſe Africa to 


68 Orofins ſays, the Romans took ſeventy three Admiral, was the firſt Man that fled ; That he did fo, 
Ships from the Carthaginians, ſunk a hundred and as ſoon as the Battel was begun, and eſcaped to 
twenty five, and hs, twenty five thouſand Pri- Africa; and That a little time after, he was con- 
ſoners. demned to be crucified, for his Cowardice. 


69 Zonaras ſays, That Hanno, the Carthaginian 


4 the 


ſoners; and they indeed ſeized ſeventy Ships ©, and put the reſt to flight. But then, | 
by an uncommon Inſtance of good Fortune, the Wind, which had hitherto been 


WE 
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the Ravages of the victorious Fleet. He knew, that it was leſs ſhameful to give up Year of 
Sicily, than to be driven out of it. Beſides, his Honour was not affected by the ROME 


deciſive Battel, which another General had loſt. All the Valour, and good Conduct, 


Dxl. 


which could be expected from any General, had been ſhewn by him for the Honour of & Lora 
his Country. So that nothing now remained for him to do, but to ſhew as much of Cærvrus, A. 


the Patriot, as he had done of the Great Soldier. Since, ſaid he, the Carthaginians 
can no longer maintain the Empire of the Seas, which has been ſo long conteſted; let us at 
leaſt take care, that this Loſs turn as little to their Diſadvantage as poſſible. Theſe were 


PosTumius 
ALBlxvs, 
Conſuls. 
Polyb. B. 1. 


F. 81. 


prudent Conſiderations: and Hamilcar did not let flip the critical Minute, when he 


was moſt likely to ſucceed. 


Tux Conſul Lutatius loved Glory; his Conſulſbip was near expiring ; and he was Zonaras B. 8. 
afraid, leſt a Succeſſor ſhould conclude a Work, which had coſt him ſo much Blood, © 7 


and Labour. The artful Carthaginian therefore reſolved to negotiate a Peace with 
him, from a Perſuaſion that he ſhould be able to obtain better Terms of him, than 
of new Conſuls. He ſent a Deputation to him, which Lutatius received with Joy. 


He looked on the Concluſion of a Peace, with a formidable Enemy, after the taking Phys. B. 1. 
of a City, and the gaining two Battels, one by Sea, and the other by Land, as the © 62. 


higheſt Pitch of Glory, to which he could poſſibly arrive: So that he loſt no time 
in drawing up the Articles of it, and facilitating it. Rome her ſelf, faid he, wants 
reſt. Who knows whether, if we deny Carthage her Requeſt, this Refuſal may not be 
followed by as great a Languor in all Parts of the Republick, as that which has prevailed 
among us, ever ſince Regulus re-embarked us in the Dangers of War? bn 
In ſhort, both Parties were entirely diſpoſed to purſue the ſame end. So that, after 
ſome ſlight Difficulties, which the Conſul removed, he drew up theſe Articles, (whilſt he 
lay before Eryx, in Szcily) as the Terms of a Peace. Friendſhip ſhall be reſtored be- 
tween Rome and Carthage, upon the following Conditions, provided the Roman People 
ratify them. 1. The Carthaginians ſhall entirely abandon Sicily, and evacuate all the 
Places they yet detain in it. 2. They ſhall pay the Romans the Sum of two thouſand two 
hundred Talents of Silver 70, in the Space of twenty Years, in annual and equal Pay- 


Appian. in 
Excerp.apud 
Valeſ. 


ments. 3. Carthage ſhall reſtore all the Roman Captives, and Deſerters, without Ran- Pulyb. B. 1. 
fem; but ſhall pay a certain Sum agreed on for the Redemption of the Carthaginian Pri- “62. 


ners. 4. The Carthaginians ſhall not make War on King Hiero, the Syracuſans, or 
their Allies. As ſoon as theſe Articles were agreed to, Hamilcar ſurrendered Eryx, on 
Condition that all his Soldiers ſhould march out with him, upon his paying the Sum 
of eighteen Roman Denarii, for each of them. Securities were given on both Sides, 
and this long War concluded with a Truce. | 


ALL that now remained to put the finiſhing Hand to this great Work, Zoner. B. 8. 
was to obtain the Conſent of the Roman People aflembled in Comitia. They were the þ,j;;;,, B. 1. 
ſole Arbiters of Peace, or War. The Conſul therefore ſent his Deputies, and the -. 63. 


Cartbaginians their Ambaſſadors, to Rome. The Republick was much pleaſed to hear 
of Lutatias's Victories; but did not ſo well like his Indulgences to the Vanquiſhed. 
She would have had harder Conditions impoſed upon them ; and wanted to fill her 
exhauſted Treaſury a little more. So that the People did not conſent to all the Ar- 
ticles, but appointed ten Commiſſioners, to go and treat perſonally with Hamilcar, 
and demand greater Advantages of him. They made ſome Alterations in the firſt 
Treaty, eſpecially as to Money-martters ; and infiſted, that Carthage ſhould immedi- 
ately pay a thouſand Talents, and in ten Years, pay two thouſand two hundred Ta- 
lents more, in ten equal Payments. They added, That the Carthaginians ſhould yield 
to the Romans, all the Iſlands between Italy, and Sicily; and That they ſhould never 


50 We have already ſpoken of the different Sorts an hundred Drachme, that is, fifty French Livres. 
of Talents, and their Value, B. 4. p. 169. of Vol. 1. The ſixty Mine, which each Talent contained, a- 
Note 67. According to Polluæ's Calculation, the mounted therefore to the Sum of a thouſand Crowns 
Talent of Silver here ſpoken of was worth fixty French. So that the two thouſand two hundred 


Mine, and conſequently was the fame as the li- Talents, which the Romans demanded of the Re- * 437250 7. 
tick Talent, This way of reckoning was in uſe publick of Carthage, made the Sum of fix Milli- Ster/iag. 


among the Greeks, and with them, paſſed into Si- ons fix hundred thouſand French Livres. 
cily, and Great Greece. The Mina was worth an this, that by the Terms of the Treaty, theſe 24. 
hundred Drachma. A Drachma was equal in /exts were to be of the ſame Value, as thoſe uſed 
weight to a Trench Groſs of Silver; which is gene- in Exboea: Now, as Snell has very well obſerved, 
rally worth ten Sol. Ihe Value of the Drachma The Talent of Enboea, and the Attick Talent were 
being once fixed, it is eaſy to reduce the Mina and the ſame. | 
Talent, to French Money. Each Mina contained 


bring 


Add to Abutbnot. 
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Year of bring any Ships of War there, or be ſuffered to raiſe any Mercenaries in thoſe Pla- 
RO M E ces. And theſe new Conditions were alſo accepted by the Carthaginian Pleni otentiary, 
A. Neceflity alone extorted that Conſent from him, which he could not deny bi ſinking 
CLvrariys Country. He at laſt acquieſced ; but with great Rage at the Romans, which Ha- 
CaruLvs, A. tred he carried with him into Africa, and retained all his Days. He ſet out for Li- 
eg lbeum, and from thence failed to Carthage, without tarrying to be a Witneſs of the 
Conſulss ſolemn Oath, which was the laſt Ratification of the Peace. It may juſtly be ſaid of 
Hamilcar, That his Country had never yet produced a General equal to him, in Va- 
lour and Prudence; and which is more, That in the whole Space of twenty three 
Years, which this War laſted, Rome had not ſent into Sicily a greater Officer. He 
always conquered, as long as his Republick could ſupport him; and only ſunk, in the 
common Misfortunes of his Country. And at laſt, he only returned into Africa, to be 
the Defender, or rather the Deliverer of Carthage, in the cruel War ſhe was to main- 
tain with the revolted Mercenaries. He was great in War, and great in Peace ; and 
had never had an Equal, if he had not been the Father of Hannibal, who equalled, or 
even ſurpaſſed him. As for Rome ſhe faithfully obſerved the Treaty ſhe had made with 
Hamilcar, and cultivated, as much as poſſible, a Friendſhip with the Carthaginians, 
She lent them Succours when they wanted them; and in order to aſſiſt them in their 
Zenar. B. 8. War with the Mercenaries, ſent back the Carthaginian Priſoners gratis, furniſhed 
c. 17. them with Proviſions, and gave them leave to raiſe Troops in the Countries in Alli- 
ance with the Roman Republick. An uncommon Generofity, eſpecially to a Nation, 
which had been ſo long her Enemy! But it was always the Character of Roman Vir- 
tue, to ſhine out in generous Actions, while it ſteadily purſued the Intereſts of 

Rome. | 
F. XXXVI. Axp now the Republick owed Lutatius, and the Prætor Valerius, who 
acted as his Collegue, and had merited it, a Triumph; but ſhe did not judge it proper to 
recall the Conquerors of the Carthaginians fo ſoon from Sicily. She continued them in 
their Province, the next Year, one with the Title of Proconſul, the other with that 
Fear of of Proprætor. In the Comitia by Centuries, Q. Lutatius, furnamed Cerco 7', the Bro- 
RO ME ther of the Conſul Lutatius Catulus, and A. Manlius Atticus, who was now raiſed to 
DI. this Dignity a ſecond time, were choſen Conſuls: and as ſtrange as it may appear, 
QCLovariys the Republick found Enemies in her own Boſom, in the time of her greateſt Proſpe- 
Cexco, A. rity, The Faliſci, an Hetrurian Nation, long ſince ſubdued, and which had conti- 
33 nued peaceable, during the whole Carthaginian War, revolted, when Rome had no- 
Conſuls. thing more to fear from Abroad. Their Revolt is ſaid to have begun with an Affront 
Plut. in Grat- they offered a Tribune of the People, named Genucius. Rome, without doubt, demanded 
8 Satisfaction; and the Falſe: refuſed it. This gave Riſe to the Inſurrection, which 


was not to be quelled, but by Force. Their Capital was ſtrongly ſituated; and the 


Boldneſs and Confidence of the Faliſci, increaſed in Proportion to their Strength. 
And indeed, they raiſed ſo large an Army, that the Preſence of both the new Conjuls 
was neceſſary to reduce them. Cerco 72 and Manlius therefore marched againſt the 
Rebels with a Roman Army. But the Faliſci were not confined to the Defence of 
their Cities; they ventured to take the Field; meet their Sovereigns, and engage them. 
Nay, the Infantry of the Faliſci was ſuperior to that of the Conſuls, who could not 
Zonaras, B. 8. have ſuſtained their Attack, without the help of their Cavalry: So that this firſt 
GIG Battel was doubtful; and the Diſpute could not be determined, without a ſecond. 
They were both fought in ſix Days; and the laſt turned fo much to the Diſadvan- 
tage of the Rebels, that they were forced to lay down their Arms, and ſurrender to 
the Romans, after they had loſt fifteen thouſand Men. Nevertheleſs, the Revenge of 
Val. Max. B. the Roman People was not equal to the Crime. The firſt Scheme was to reduce them 
4 4 4 all to Slavery; but Humanity prevailed over Reſentment. Papyrius, who drew up 
ſed 72 Ro. the Articles of their Surrendry, declared, that the 7 had not ſurrendered them- 
manorum, ſe ſelves at Diſcretion, but had thrown themſelves upon the Honour of the Republick: 
CE] and this ſingle Word Honour [or Good Faith] had ſuch an Effect on their Minds, that 
it leſſened the Puniſhment of the Rebels. The Romans only razed their Capital, 


71 Cafſiodorns, Orofens, and the Author of The moirs, has miſtaken the Names of the Conſuls, 
Lives of Illuſtrious Men, have confounded the two who led the Roman Legions, againſt the Falier 
Brothers, by giving one the Prænomen and Sur- He calls one Tiberius Gracchns, and the other La- 
name which belonged to the other. lerigs. | 


72 Oraſius depending on ſome unfaithful Me- 


which 
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which was ſituated on an inacceſſible Mountain, and gave them Leave to build a new Year of 
one in the Plain; and confiſcated their Arms, Horſes, a part of their Movables, and & O N E 
half their Lands. As for the Conſils, their Victory was deemed conſiderable enough DAY. 

to merit the Honours of a Triumph, which was reſerved for them, till the end of CLurariws 


their Year. | 
$. XXXVII. In the mean time, they ſet out for Sicily, where there were yet the 


laſt Ceremonies to be performed, for the Conſummation of the Treaty of Peace, 
between the Carthaginians and Romans. The Oaths taken by the two Nations were 
preceded by the ſolemn 73 Sacrifice of a Sow. Thus, in reality, the firſt Punic War 
did not end, till the Year of Rome 512, after it had laſted twenty four Years, with- 
out Interruption. A memorable War, and one of the moſt obſtinate that had then 
been ſeen: and which is very ſurpriſing, the Loſſes of the Conquerors were more 
conſiderable than thoſe of the Conquered. In this War, the Romans loſt ſeven hun- 
dred Quinqueremes; whereas, the Carthaginians did not at moſt loſe above five hun- 
dred. Fortune often was pleaſed to hold an even Balance between the two Parties, 
and thereby to prolong the War. The Cartbaginians taught the Romans how to con- 
quer at Sea, and the Romans the Carthaginians how to fight by Land. They reci- 
procally inſtructed each other, to their mutual Diſadvantage. Rome and Carthage be- 
came almoſt equal in the Knowledge of military Affairs; but the Romans always pre- 
vailed by Conſtancy. And we ſhall ſee this ſingle Virtue, which they never com- 
municated to their Enemies, always render Rome ſuperior in the Wars, that Ambition 
and Emulation ſhall hereafter raiſe between the two Republicks. 

F XXXVIII. Tuus every thing was ſettled, and ended in S:c:/y, between Rome 
and Carthage; but ſtill the Fate of the Sicilians remained undetermined. So that 


the two Lutatii, the Conſul Manlius, the Propretor Valerius, and probably, the ten 


Commiſſioners ſent from Rome to conclude the Peace, made it their Buſineſs to ſettle 
the Government of the new Conqueſt. Sicily was the firſt Region Rome had abſo- 
lutely ſubdued, out of Italy: and it was therefore neceſſary to determine, with Pru- 
_ dence, upon what Foot the Sicilians ſhould ſtand, for the future, with Reſpect to 
their Conquerors; and what Advantages the Republick ſhould draw from theſe new 
Subjects. The Statutes that were then made, ſerved in a great Meaſure, for a 
Rule, for all the vaſt Countries, the Romans afterwards ſubdued. And we therefore 
cannot be too exact in enquiring into the Nature of the Government they eſtabliſhed 
in Sicily. All the Iſland, except the little Kingdom of Syracuſe, which the faithful 
Hiero was ſuffered to enjoy, was declared A Roman Province: and by the Word 
Province, the Romans ever after meant a large Country, brought under the Juriſdic- 
tion of the Romans by Arms, or ſome other lawful Means. But theſe Provinces were 


not put upon the ſame Foot, as the People Rome ſubdued in Italy; the latter enjoyed 


many more Advantages. The Latins, for inſtance, were ſcarce any thing more than 
Allies to the Romans. They were perfectly free; were exempted from all Tributes; 
preſerved their ancient Laws; were governed only by their own Magiſtrates ; and 
were ſubject to Rome, in nothing, but the Obligation to furniſh their Contingent of 


Troops in the Wars, for the common Safety. The other Italians indeed were Tri- 


butaries to the Republick ; but, generally ſpeaking, were governed by their own Laws, 
and choſe their own Magiſtrates, who adminiſtred Juſtice among them. But the 
Caſe of the Provinces was different. Their old Cuſtoms were aboliſhed, and their 
old Magiſtrates deprived of all Authority. The Romans only governed there. The 
Tepoblck ſent a Pretor to each Province every Year, to govern it, and adminiſter 
Juſtice in it; and a Quæſtor, to collect the Tributes it was to pay. They alſo ſet- 
tled Publicans in each Province, who were Men of Subſtance, well enough born, and 
generally choſen out of the Body of the Roman Knights ; and it was their Buſineſs 
to raiſe the Subſidies of the Republick, throughout the Province. Theſe Subſidies 
were either fixed, or caſual. The fixed were called Tributes, and conſiſted of a determi- 
nate Sum, which the Province payed every Year into the Roman Treaſury. The caſual 


7 


Subſidies were raiſed either by Taxes on Lands, which all paid the tenth part of their 
Product in Specie, or by Cuſtoms upon imported and exported Merchandizes. But ic 


was chiefly theſe Tenths, and Cuſtoms, that the Publicans farmed, at a certain annual 


73 See our Account of the Forms and Ceremo- p. 82. of Volume 1; and B. 7. p. 286, of FVelume 1. 
nies uſed in the Ratification of Treaties, Book 2. Mete 40. ; 
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Year of Rent, which they conſtantly paid the Republick, at all Events. N eveithelels theſe 
R OM E fixed Revenues did not hinder the Romans from often demanding of the Provinces, 


DXII. 


Q Lvrarws this, that all the Cities, and all the Cantons of the fame Province, were not treated 


Cxxco, A. 
MaxLivs 
Arricus, 


* Conluls. 


Solin. 


c. 67, &c. 


Val. Max. 


ing; and the Conſul bad been for it? Would not you 


extraordinary Supplies of Men, Ships, and Corn, as there was Occaſion. Add to 
alike. Some were exempted from Tributes, others paid more than their Share of 
them. Some Cities were free, and preſerved their old Laws, and the Right of 
chooſing their Magiſtrates; others were ſubject to the Roman Laws, and had no Judges 
but the Prætors. Theſe different Conſtitutions were founded in the different Trea. 
ties, theſe Cities had made, when they ſurrendered ; or on the Services they had done 
the Republick. 

Tas, in general, was the State of the Roman Provinces ; and theſe were the Re- 
gulations the Commiſſioners ſettled in Sicily, the firſt Province the Romans eſtabliſhed 
out of Italy. Sicily now become Roman, was deprived of its Laws, and conſequent- 
ly, of the beſt part of its Liberty. It obeyed the Prætors the Republick ſent thither 
annually, and the firſt of theſe Roman Magiſtrates was C. Flaminius. Though Hi. 
ſtory does not mention it, it is probable, that a Queſter attended the Prætor, and 
that under them, Publicus farmed the Tenths and Cuſtoms there. By this means all 
the old Troubles in $:c:ly were appeaſed. This great Iſland became leſs free, and 
yet more happy. It had been a Scene of War, between three Nations, which diſ- 
puted for it, for time immemorial. The Carthaginians, the Mamertini, and the Sy- 
racufans, by endeavouring to get the Dominion of it, laid it waſte. The Romans, 


who came after them, firſt increaſed the Calamity, but afterwards ſecured its Tran- 


quillity. There were now but two Sovereigns in it, Hiero, and the Romans. A per- 


fect Union reigned between the King and the Republick; and the latter had very 


lately diſcharged the former, from all the Tributes, that were at firſt laid upon him. 
So that Sicily had quite another Face. It enjoyed the Bleſſings of very great Plenty, 
in Peace; without diminiſhing itſelf very conſiderably, by what it paid the Romans. 


The Siciliaus were exceeding happy, if they could have known it. The _— and © 
Py5iu; B. 1, their Aﬀiſtants, delivered them from thoſe Gaul/s, who had been hired into their Ser- 4 


vice, and had ſettled in the Cities and Lands formerly belonging to the Carthaginians, 
The Pretence Rome made uſe of to drive them out of the Iſland, was, their having 
formerly plundered the Temple of Venus Erycina. They were tranſported out of the 
Roman Dominions. 5113 19 5 
AFTER theſe good Orders were given, and carefully put in execution, thereby to 
ſettle Stcily in perfect Tranquillity, the Roman Generals had nothing more to do, but 
to return Home with their Troops. The two Lutatii, the Conſul Manlius, and the 
ratur Fukrius, repaſſed the Streigbts, in order to receive at Rome the honourable 
Reward of their Labours. In this Conſular Year, triumphal Proceſſions, which the 
Inactivity of the Roman Generals had long interrupted, were renewed ſeveral times. 
The Protonſul Eutatius was the firſt who triumphed 74, and he would fain have tri- 
umphed alone. It is an Innovation, faid he, for a Man, who is only a Proprætor, to 
receive the Honours of a Triumph. Ought Men, whoſe Offices are different, to receive the 


fame Rewards On the other hand, Valerius pretended, that having had the greateſt 


Share in the Labours and Dangers of the Battel of the Ægades, he ought to ſhare the 
Glory. of it: and the Diſpute was referred to the Arbitration of Atti/ius Calatinas. 
When the Parties were preparing to maintain each his own Pretenfions ; the Arbitra- 
tor, before they had ſpoken, addreſſed himſelf to the Propretor thus. What would 

lame done, i, when you came to deliberate about the Battel, you had been againſt fight- 
have ſubmitted to his ſuperior Autho- 


B. 2.c.8.5.2- ic? Tf your: Auſpices had been contrary to thoſe of the Conſul, would you not have been 


by his? I graut I ſhould, replied Valerius; and this Anſwer determined the 


Arbitrator, to declare for Lutatius againſt Valerius. But the People did him Juſtice. | 


They were too much rgoiced at the Victory of the Ægades, not to recompence bot 


the Authors of it. They decreed both the Proconſul and the Propretor a Triumph, 


74 Pighins ſays, he ſaw. ſome. ancient Medals, Colixias has inſerted this Medal in his Fafti. — 
Thigh N Faun the Memory: of Caring. Lutatius 2s, this Monument is not allowed to be autbent ei 
Catalus's Triumph. He mentions one among the by any modern Antiquary ; we did not think i 
reſt, te reverſe of which was a triumphal Chariot, proper to give it a Place in this py till clear 
and a winged Victory crowning the Victor: and Proof are brought of its not being fictitious. 

2 ; : * 1 - 25 4 
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without regarding the Novelty of the thing. So that C. Lutatius Catulus, and C. Year of 
Valerius Falto 75, entered Rome in Triumph; the one four Days before The Nones of O M E 
October, the other The Eve of the Nones; and the Joy of the People added great Life 1 


623 


to the Proceſſion. | ae 
8 XXXIX. Bur theſe Rejoicings of the People were interrupted by two fatal Ac- 838 A. 


cidents, which immediately followed one another. The Water and the Fire ſeem to a... 
have conſpired together againſt a City, which was ſcarce ever free from ſome War, or Conſuls. 
domeſtick Calamity. The Tyber overflowed all on a ſudden, with ſuch Violence, that it 0 B 4 
beat down many Houſes in the Plain; and it went ſo far, that the Water, which H. Ag. 4: 
found no Vent, ſtagnated a great while in the Forum Romanum, and damaged the Civ. Dei, B.z. 
Foundations of the moſt ſolid Buildings. After the Inundation, immediately fol- 
lowed an almoſt general Fire; which the Pontifex Cœcilius is ſaid to have been fore- 

warned of, by a Prodigy. As he was going to his Country-houſe, near Tuſculum, a Val. Max. B. 
Raven attacked him, and forced him to return back, in a manner, whether he would! 48 + 
or not. Bur if there be ſome Truth in the Story, doubtleſs, Accident and Superſti- 

tion, were what haſtened the return of the Pontifex. All the Myſtery was, that 

Cacilius Metellus ſaw a Bird, which was reputed inauſpicious, and immediately re- 

turned. But be that as it will, he came to the City ſoon enough, to prevent his Coun- 

try's having a Loſs, with regard to Religion, which would have been thought irre- 

parable. The Fire began in the Upper City; and the Author of it could not be diſ- 


covered, From thence it ſpread far, into all Quarters of the City, and reached the 


Forum, where it did very great Damages. Rome, ſays one Hiſtorian, loſt more Wealth 
in one Day, than ſhe got by ſeveral Victories. The Temple of Veſta was not ex- 
empted from the common Misfortune; it took Fire, which made the Veſtals fly from 
it to ſave themſelves ; and the moſt ancient Monuments of Religion had been burnt, 
if the Pontifex had not ventured his Life to fave his Gods. He ruſhed through the Livy is Epit. 
Flames; went into the Sanctuary, where the Palladium 75 was kept, and brought it J. 19. 
out of the middle of the Fire. An Action of greater Bravery, than his having con- 
quered the Carthaginians, when at the Head of Armies; and more celebrated in 
Story, than the magnificent Triumph, in which he led in Proceſſion, a vaſt Number 
of Elephants, which he had taken from the Enemy! But he did not get out of the 
Fire, without ſome Marks of his Piety. One of his Arms was much hurt in the P B. 7. c. 
Fire; and which was much worſe, he entirely loſt his Sight. This heroical Action i? 
therefore procured him a Mark of Diſtinction 77, which had never been granted 
8 any other; which was, that he might be carried to the Senate-Houſe in a 
Chariot. 5 | | 
AT the ſame time that theſe Misfortunes happened, there was a new Cenſus of the 
People made by the Cenſors, Aurelius Cotta, and 75 Fabius Buteo ; and unleſs there be 


75 Though Attilius Calatinus determined in 
favour of Cams Lutatius, againſt Quintus Valerius 
Falto ; yet the Faſti Capitolini are of Authority e- 
nough with us, to convince us, that the latter re- 
ceived the Honours of the Triumph. Which gives 
us Reaſon to believe, that Valerius appealed from 
Calatinuss Deciſion, to the Tribunal of the Peo- 
ple; who probably favoured the Proprætor. | 

76 The Palladiam was thought the tutelary God 
of Rome, and the- ſureſt Pledge of the perpetual 
Duration of the Roman Government. See what 
we have ſaid of it, B. 2. p. 62, of Vol. 1. Note 25; 
B. 12. p. 582. of Vol. 1. Note 57; and in our Hi- 
ſtorical Diſſertation on Devotemenis, and Evocations, 
P. 164. of this Vol. Note 52. 

77 Dion. Hal. B. 2. tells us, that the Republic 
erected a Statue to the Honour of Lacins Cæcilius, 
in the Capitol, for a perpetual Monument of her 
Gratitude; and adds, that in his time, there was a 
legible Inſcription on the Pedeſtal of the Pillar, in 
praiſe of this Pontifex. Mention was there made 
of the Prerogatives which were given him, out of 
regard to his Virtue ; and Grzter has given us the 
Words of this Elogium. If indeed, the Inſcription 
tlelf be not forged from the Text of Pliny the 
Naturaliſt, B. 7. c. 43. But however that be, the 
Reader will find it in that Author. It tells us no- 


thing more than we have ſaid in the Text, of the 


Exploits of this great Man, and the Titles of Ho- 
nour which were granted him; unleſs it be, that he 
was promoted to the Office of Decemvir, for the 
Diſtribution of the conquered Lands, among the 
new Colouies, that the Republick planted in them. 
And to this it adds, that this Pont had the Re- 
putation of 6g a very excellent Orator, and left 
his Children 6 great” e 
78 In the Colltoline Marbles we find the Name of 
Aurelius Cotta; but not that of his Collegue. Never- 
theleſs, the Authorities of Plutarch and Livy, make us 
conclude, that Marcus Fabius Buieo was the ſe- 
cond Cenſor for the Year 512. The former, in his 
Life of Quintus Fabius Maximas, and the latter in 
his 234 Book, ſays, that Fabius Butzeo, had been ho- 
noured with, the Conſu for, and Cenſorſbip, before 
he was promoted to the Dictator 155 in a very ad- 

vanced Age, after the unfortunate Battel of Canne. 

Now this ſeems to be the only Year, in which he 

could have been Cenſor Both the Gapizoline Ta- 


bles, and Livy, name other Cexſors, for all the fol- 


lowing Years, quite down to the Battel of Caunæ. 
Some think this was the ſame Fabius, of whom 
Orofins ſpeaks, B. 4. c. 13; and who killed his 
own Son Fabius Buteb, who was accuſed of hav- 
ing been guilty of Robbery. 

ſome · 
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Year of fome Miſtake in the Cyphers in Euſcbius, and the Number of the Citizens be thereby 
R O M E leſſened, a prodigious Multitude of them. muſt have periſhed, in the Inundation and 
Fire. He reckons up but one hundred and fixty thouſand Citizens. And may it not 
Q Lurarys be conjectured, that the two new Tribes, Velina 79, and Nuirina , were inſtituted 
this Year, only to ſupply the Loſs Rome had had? Ar leaſt it is certain, that from 
this time the Number of the Tribes was reckoned 5' to be thirty five, and was ne- 
ver after increaſed. And now, nothing remained but to conclude the Year with the 
Triumph of the two Conſuls, Lutatius Cerco, and Manlius Atticus. The one entered 
Rome in Proceſſion on the firſt of March, the other on The fourth of the Nones of that 
Month; for having conquered the Faliſci, and reduced them to Obedience to the 
Republick, after they had revolted from her. 2 

F. XL. AMoNG the many Advantages Rome gained by her Wars in Sicily, one was 
the Taſte ſhe got for polite Learning. In a Country, which produced fo many great 

Year of Poets, a few Years after the Death of Theocritus, the Romans learnt juſter Notions 
ROME of Poetry. Livius Andronicus 82, the Reformer of the Roman Stage, appeared a 
Rome, the firſt Year after the Romans were in peaceable Poſſeſſion of Sicily, when 


C. Claudius Centho, and M. Sempronius Tuditanus were _ Till his time, only 


eſtures, incoherent Di. 


courſes, and unpremeditated Jeſts, amuſed a People, whoſe Taſtes were yet very low, 
But Andronicus introduced regular, well- connected Fables, much like thoſe uſed in 
Greece. His Verſification indeed was by no means in that Perfection, to which it 


was brought by his Succeſſors. His Verſes were probably only Saturnian 53 Verſe, 


79 The Tribe Velina was ſettled in the Country 
of the Sabines, fifty Miles from Rome, near the 
Lake Velinus, from which it took its Name, and 
not from a City of Lacania, called Velia, as ſome 
have falſely ſuppoſed. We have already obſerved, 


that the Republick eſtabliſhed no new Tribe beyond 


Campania. | 

80 The Tribe Quirina was ſo called from the 
City of Cares in Sabinia, according to Feſtus. Qui- 
rina Tribus a Curenſibus Sabinis videtur appellati- 
onem traæiſſe. Manius Curius had ſeveral Years 
ſince prepared the Way for creating theſe two new 
Tribes, when he forced the Sabines, that revolted 
from the Republick, to ſurrender up themſelves, 
and their Territory to the Romans, at Diſere- 
tion. 

81 Indeed, the Ceuſors, Publius Licinins Craſſus, 
and Lucius Julius Ceſar, added ten new Tribes, to 
the thirty five old ones, in the Year of Rome 674, 
after the Republick had, by the Julian Law, granted 
the right of Roman Citizenſhip, to the Hetrurians, 
Umbr:, Gault, and the Inhabitants of Gallia Ciſpa- 
dana. But theſe ten Tribes had not The Preroga- 
tive Righ:; and conſequently, no recourſe was had 
to their Suffrages, unleſs in caſe of an Equality of 
Votes. This was an odious Exception to theſe 
People, who complained bitterly of it; and made 
ſach Advantage of the Want the Republick was in 
of their Aſſiſtance, that theſe ten Tribes were abo- 
liſhed ſome Years after. The Members of them 
were incorporated in the old Tribes, in which they 
afterwards voted. | | 

All that remains, is to learn, what were the 
Boundaries of each of theſe Tribes. As to the 


City-Tribes, it is manifeſt, that they extended their 


Limits, as faſt as the City of Rome grew larger. And 
the Country Tribes, created by Ki ng Servius T al- 
lizs, will appear not to have contained above two 
Leagues each, to any one, who conſiders, that they 
were all included in The Roman Territory. Andas 
for the others of later Date, which the Conſuls e- 
rected from time to time, it is almoſt impoſſible to 


diſcover their Limits exactly. Beſides that they 


were very far diſtant from one another, and in dit- 
ferent Provinces, they all had near them, Colonies, 
Municipia, and N which divided them 
from one another. Only it may be obſerved in ge- 


that 


neral, That they were all bounded by the 75er, 
the Var, and the Anio, on one fide; and on the 
other, by the Fulturnus, to the Eaſt ; the Sea, to 
the South; the Arno, to the Welt ; and the Apen- 
nines, to the North. In After- times, the Limits of 
theſe Tribes were enlarged, by adding the adjacent 
Municipal Towns, and Colonies to them, which 
were not included in them before. | 

82 St. Ferom, in his Chronic, gives Livius An- 
dronicus the Prenomen of Titus; and Scaliger gives 
him that of Marcus, in his Notes on that Work. 
But we choſe to follow Aulus Gellius, and Caſſio- 
dorus, who give this Poet the Prænomen of Livius. 
Coelins Rhodiginus Simber, La Popeliniere, and 
Glandorpius, talſely ſuppoſe, that Audronicus wrote 
eighteen Books of Roman Hiſtory, in Verſe. lt 
is plain, as Voſſius obſerves, in his firſt Book of 
The Latin Hiſtorians, that theſe three Writers were 
impoſed on by an incorrect Paſſage of the third 
Book of Diomedes. This Paſlage, as related by 
2 Cæſarius, makes Livy the Author of the Hi- 

ory, which belonged of right to Eunius; as we 
learn from Varro, as quoted by Aulus Gellins, B. 17. 
c. 21. This Poet was The Freedman of Marcus 
Livius Salinator, whoſe Children he had educated. 
His Poetry was grown obſolete in Ciceros time, 
and, in the Judgment of that Orator, would not 
bear a ſecond reading. Terentianut Maurus affirms, 
that Audronicus wrote a Piece in Heroic Verſe: 
and Feſtus 2 two Hexameter, which he ſays 
were this Poet's, though they were really taken 
from Eunius's p Wars The Faſti Capitolini were 
our Guides, in fixing the Origin of the Drama 
among the Romans to the 513" Year of Rome. 
Though Cicero in his Brutus, places it in the Yer 
of Rome 514, that is, in the firſt Year of the 135 
Olympiad, a Year after the firſt Punic War, above 
a hundred and ſixty Years after the Death of Eur.. 
pides, and Sophocles, and fifty two Years after that 
of Menander. See what we have ſaid of Livia, 
Andronicus, and the old Comedy, B. 15. P. 84, 85. 
of this Volume. 3 | 

83 Fortunatian makes the Greeks the Authors of 
the Caturnian Verſes. Others give that Honour to 
the Latins; and pretend, that they took their Name 
from the City of Saturnia, in Tuſcany. Some Mo- 
derns make no Difference between the 1 

I 
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that is, a ſort of Tambicks, whoſe Numbers were irregular, and their Cadence neither Year of 


uniform, nor agreable to the Ear. Poets were then Hiſtorians ; and Hiſtory began R 


with Poetry, among the Romans. 


In the mean time, the new Conſuls having no particular Employment, and not CCravnos 
CENTRHO, M. 
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lant new Colonies there. At leaſt, it is certain, that one was ſettled at Spoletum, a Conſuls. 


being called abroad by any Wars, made it their whole Buſineſs to eſtabliſh good Or- 
der in Italy; to run over the Regions threatened by the Gauls, and Ligures, and to 


conſiderable City in Umbria, on the Banks of Teſin. This was to keep thoſe Gauls 
in awe, who had been already conquered, as well as thoſe in Inſubria, who might 
perhaps take up Arms. This was a neceſſary Precaution on one fide ; whilſt on the 
other, Rome propoſed to make her ſelf Friends, who were at a great Diſtance. 
Ptolomy 34 Euergetes, the King of Egypt, was within reach of Carthage, and might 
incommode Sicily with his Fleets. In order therefore to obtain his Friendſhip, the 
Republick, which was already famous in all the Ports in the Mediterranean, ſent an 
Embaſly to him, and offered him Succours againſt Autiochus 35, King of Syria. The Em- 
baſſadors were well received; but Prolomy was rid of his Enemy. So that he only returned 
the Romans thanks for their Concern for him; and was perhaps glad that he was not 
under a Neceflity of introducing the Armies of the ambitious Republick into 4/ia. And 
indeed, Rome in reality only ſought for Means to interrupt her own Tranquillity ; the leaſt 
Pretences would have made her embark in any Quarrels, from which ſhe always 
gained ſome Advantage. But being forced to continue in Peace, whether ſhe would 
or no, ſhe made it her Buſineſs to invent new Games. Thoſe which had been celebrat- 
ed in the Month of April, in honour to Flora, ever ſince King Ancus Marcius's time 86, 
are faid to have been now transferred to *7 May: And this Novelty made 
the Feſtival the more famous, without leſſening its Obſcenity. We have already ob- 


and Feſceunine Verſes; and the Obſcenity of the 
latter, and the Nearneſs of the two Cities of Sa- 
turnia and Feſcennia, to one another, confirms this 
Conjecture. Some ſay, the Saturnian Verſes were 
very early in uſe, and that for this Reaſon, they 
were called by that Name, as if they had been firſt 
invented, as early as Saturn's time. Eunius ſeems 
to intend to ſhew the Antiquity of this groſs Way 
of making Verſes, in the following Lines. 


Scripſere alii rem 
Verſibut, quos olim Fauni vateſque canebant, 
Cum neque Muſarum Scopulos quiſquam ſuperarat 
Nec dicti ſtudioſius erat. 


Such, ſays Ennius, were the Verſes, the Fauni and 
old Poets ſung. The Sanctuary of the Muſes was 
ot yet , opened; nor the Beauties of Language 
known. 

Terentianus Maurus mentions two ſorts of Sa- 
turnian Verſes. The firſt were, according to him, 
a confuſed Jumble of all forts of Verſes, accord- 
ing to the Poet's Fancy, and the Nature of his 
Subject. Afterwards, this Licentiouſneſs was re- 
duced to Axachreonticks, of three Feet and an half, 


and Choraics of three Feet; which alternately fol- 


lowed one another. 

84 This Prolomy, the third of the Name, was 
he who ſucceeded his Father Prolomy Philadelphas, 
who died in the Year of Rome 507. He declared 

ar with Antiochus, and carried his Ravages into 
the Center of his Dominions. He ſubdued Cilicia, 
and ſome other Countries beyond the Exphrates ; 
but his rapid Conqueſts were interrupted by a Re- 
volt of his. Subjects, which ſoon recalled him back 
to Egypt, when he was preparing to ſubdue the 
reſt of Aia. However, he brought with him in- 

Credible Riches from all theſe Conqueſts, and a- 
Mong the reſt two thouſand five hundred Statues of 
falſe Gods. In this Number, were the Images, 
which Cambyſes King of Perſia had taken from the 

Optians, in the time of Pſammenitus; and theſe 

uperſtitious People were ſo delighted with reco- 
vering the Poſſeſſion of their Gods again, that they, 


ſerved, 


in Gratitude for it, gave Prolomy the Name of Exer- 
getes, or Benefactor. The Murder of his Siſter 

erenice, who had married Antiochus, was the 
Cauſe of this War. See FJuſtin, Strabo, and Ap- 
pian in Syriacis. 

85 This is that Autiochus, whom the Milæſians 

ſtiled The God, for having delivered them from 
the Tyranny of Timarc bus. 
* 86 According to Ladantins, Inſtit. B. 1. Ancas 
Marcius, the fourth King of the Romans, erected a 
Statue to this debauched Woman, in that part of 
Rome, which was called Velabrum, inſtituted ſo- 
lemn Sacrifices to her Honour, and committed the 
care of her Worſhip to a Prieſt, whom Varro calls 
Flamen Fleralis, in his ſixth Book Of the Latin 
Tongue. | 

87 They who think the Horalia were transferred 
from April to May, found their Opinion upon this 
Verſe of Ovid, where ſpeaking of the Feſtival in- 
ſtituted in honour to Flora, he expreſſes himſelf thus, 


Incipis Aprili, tranſis in tempora Maiz. 


But this Interpretation, which Ræſinus warrants, is 
diſputed by many Authors ; they don't think it the 
Poet's Senſe. Ovid, ſay they, only means, that 
the Floralia began The fourth of the Calends of May, 
that is, the twenty eighth Day of April, and did 
not end till after the beginning of the next Month. 
During this licentious Solemnity, the People were 
entertained with Deer-hunting, and Hare-hunting, 
in the Circus of Flora. Ovid proves this Practice. 


Car tibi pro Libycis clauduntur rete Leenis 
Imbelles Capre, ſollicituſſue Lepus. F aſt. B. 5. 


Nardini thinks theſe Verſes a 1 * Authority 
for diſtinguiſhing two ſorts of Floralia; one, in 
which impudent Women appeared naked in the 
Theatre, and broke through all the Laws of Mo- 
deſty, by their laſcivious Geſtures, and obſcene 
Songs. And as if they had been ſorry, that the 
N 2 caſt a kind of Veil over their Nakedneſs, 
they ran about the Streets of Rome all Night long, 


in the ſame laſcivious manner, with Trumpets 
7U ſounding 
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ſeryed, that this Flora was a famous Courtifan, who, by her Beauty, became 88 firſt 


ROM E the Miſtreſs, and afterwards the Wife, and Heireſs of one Tarutius. By her Proſti. 


tutions, and the Liberality of her Huſband, ſhe heaped up great Riches, and left 


CCavnys them all to the Roman People, upon Condition, that they would annually celebrate 
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Ovid Faſt. 


| B. 8. 


her Birth-day with Games. But Games were religious Ceremonies, and Rome did not 
think it decent, to commemorate a Proſtitute, with Ceremonies appropriated to the 
Worſhip of the Gods. In order therefore to ſave the Benefaction, and at the fame 
time perform, in Appearance at leaſt, the Conditions of it, the Romans gave the 
Name of Flora, which was the Name of the Courtiſan, to the Goddeſs, who pre- 
ſided over the Fruits of Trees, when they are in Flower. And if the Feſtival was 
at this time removed from April to May, it was under Pretence of obraining from 
the Goddeſs, a happy ripening of the Corn and Grapes, which were then in Bloſſom. 
However, not to aboliſh entirely the Memory of the Inſtitutreſs, and her Profeſſion, 
the moſt infamous Licentiouſneſs was allowed to be practiſed, at theſe Games. The 
Perſons chiefly concerned in them, were publick Proſtitutes, who celebrated the 
Birth-day of Flora, by appearing naked, and uſing the moſt impure Geſtures ; and 
in the Night, which was made as light as the Day with Illuminations, they gave 
themſelves up to the moſt abominable Impurities. A —_— Subject to exercife the 
Zeal of The Fathers of the Church! How judicious are their Reffections, both on the 
Inſtitution of a Feſtival, in honour to a Strumpet, on the Goddeſs, who was ſubſti- 
tuted in her room, and on the Brutalities of her Worfhip! Theſe Games, ſay they, 
were too bad, for even the Prophane themſelves to fee, who had not loft all Sent 


ſounding, and Flambeauxs. In the other Floralia, Cecilins Metellus adorned the Temple of Caſtor 


© Ta WC ²˙ y es oe on ns * 


according to him, Deer and Hares were hunted in and Pollux with the moſt valuable Paintings, and 


the Circus. Fhe former, ſays he, were celebrated 
in April; the latter in the beginning of May. But 
in this Nardini is conttadicted by moſt Commenta- 
tors, who with Reaſon think, that theſe two Shews 
were both preſented in the ſame Feſtival, and were 
parts of the ſame Games, 

88 It muſt be owned, that this Account of Lac- 
zantius does not well agree with that of Varro, 
B. 4. de Ling. Latina, The latter ſufficiently 
ſhews, that the Worfhip of Flora was much older 


fineſt Statues, he put there a Picture of Flora, Pompey 


the Great's Miſtreſs, who was one of the greateſt 
Beauties in Reme. Nor is another modern Writer 
leſs in Fault; who pretends, that during the So- 
lemnization of the Floralia, the Ædiles diſtributed 
Beans, and Peaſe, and other Pulſe, among the Peo- 
ple. He quotes Val. Maximus, B. 2. c. 2. in proof 
of this; but the Misfortune is, that we find no 
Foundations of this Cuſtom there. Tiraquean, in 
his Commentary on Alexander ab Alexanaro, falls 


than Rome itſelf, when he declares, that it was in; into the ſame Miſtake. Among other ancient Mo- 
troduced there by Tatius King of the Sabines. Sd numents, a Silver Medal of the Servilian Family, 


that ſhe muſt have been worſhiped in Sabinia, before 
onarchy. Beſides, 
Pliny B. 38. commends a famous Statue, which 
the Greeks had erected in honour to the Goddeſs 
Flora; and which was made by Prazxizeles. This 


the beginning of the Roman 


Statue, which had been brought to Rome, was to 


has tranſmitted down to us the Head of A Flora, 
as ſhe uſed to be repreſented. The Inſcription, 
FLORALIA PRIMUS, ſeems to ſhew, that one Cams 
Servilius, whoſe Name the Medal bears, was the 
firſt who ordered the Floraliato. be celebrated. But 
in order to reconcile the Medals and the Hiſtorians, 


be ſeen there in Pliny's time: and this has made we ſhall obſerve, That theſe Games had been inter- 


ſome believe, that the Worſhip of this ſtrange God- 


rupted for ſeveral Years; and That after this long 


deſs was brought into Jzaly from Greece. Ovid Interruption, Caius Servilius was the firſt, who re- 
goes up to the fabulous Times for her Origin. He newed this Solemnity. It ought alſo to beremark- 


ſays, that ſhe was a Nymph, whoſe Name at firſt 


was Chloris, and that afterwards ſhe married Ze- 
phyrus, who, for her Dowry, gave her the Sove- 
reignty over the Flowers in the Spring. Some Mo- 


derns are greatly. miſtaken, when they ſay, upon 


ed here, that from the Year of Rome 513, to tie 
Year of Rome 580, the Floralia were not regularly 
celebrated every Year. The Sybillize Books, and 
the Irregularity, and Inclemency of the Seaſons, 
were what determined the Celebration of theſe 


Platarch's Authority, that in the Temple of Caſter Games, But the Coiner might intend no more by 


and Pollux, there was an 1 


Flowers, in her right 
underſtood Plutarch. 


only 
4 


| e of the Goddeſs, the Word PaiMus; than either. to ſignify the Sur- 
Flera, in a Tunick, and holding Bean, and Peaſe- name of Servilius, or elſe to ſnew that he was the 
d. It is LD, they mi Chief of the Curale: Suilre, who preſided in ths 

; that when, Feſtiyal: of Flora. lar | of 
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of Modeſty. Marcius * Portius Cato 59 left the Place where they were celebrated, Year of 
leſt his Eyes ſhould be polluted, with the Sight of ſuch infamous Abominations. 

90 Two Brothers, named Publicii, who were now Plebeian Aidiles, had the care of : 
cclebrating the Horalia this 9! Year; and they defrayed the Expences of the Games, C:Cr.avnus 
out of the Fines they laid upon all thoſe, who had fed their Flocks, in the Paſtures CEN Tuo, NI. 
belonging to the Publick. A ſtrict Enquiry was made after them, and upon being 


proſecuted by the Adiles, the Delinquents were obliged to pay great Suns. 


With 


theſe Fines, the Publicii were ordered to build a Temple in ?? honour to Flora, to 
defray the Expences of the Games dedicated to her, and to pave the rough and un- 
even Way 93, from Rome, to the Hill Aventinus, with fine Stones. The levelling of 
this Hill, made it very commodious for Carriages to paſs ; and the Memory of this 
uſeful piece of Service, which the two Brothers did the Republick, 1s preſerved, by 


an ancient 94 Medal. 


89 The Fact, as it is related by Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and Seneca the Philoſopher, is this. Cato was 
preſent at the Celebration of the Floralia; and his 
Preſence kept the People in awe. Whilſt fo ſevere 
a Man was preſent, the Aſſembly durſt not call for 
the debauched Women to appear, as uſual. Cato 
was informed of the great Regard and Honour the 
People payed him, by his Friend Favorinus, who 
fate by him; and he choſe to withdraw, rather than 
either interrupt the Celebration of the Feſtival, or 
pollute his Eyes with the Sight of theſe infamous 
naked Women. Then the SpeQators, charmed 
with Cazo's Complaiſance, gave him many Accla- 
mations. Nevertheleſs, Martial ridicules this Pro- 
ceeding of this Roman, in one of his Epigrams. 
I hy, Jays he, addreſſing himſelf to him, did you 
appear at theſe Games, ſince you knew the Licenti- 
ouſueſs of them? Did you go into the Theatre, only 


to come out again? 


Cur in Theatrum Cato ſevere veniſti? 
An ideo tantum veneras ut exires ? 


90 Feſtus calls theſe two Brothers by the Names 
of Lucius Poblicins Malleolus, and Marcus Pobli- 
cins Malleolus. They were both Plebeian Aadiles, 
and not Curule Adiles, as he pretends. He is con- 
tradicted in this, by Ovid and Varro. 

gr In the old Editions of Pliny the Naturaliſt, 
the Inſtitution of the Floralia is poſtponed three 
Years, that is, to the Year 516. Floralia, quarto 
Kalendas Maii, inſtituerunt, Urbis anno 516, ex 
oraculis Sybillæ, ut omnia bene defloreſcerent. But 
the Miſtake has not eſcaped the Criticks. Some 
have put 513 inſtead of 516, in order to reconcile 
the Paſſage with the Faſti Capitolini. Others have 


thought, that it ought to be read 514, till preſerving 
the Difference of, one Year, which there is between 
Pliny's Chronology, and the Faſti Capitolini. What 
is certain, is, that the Ancients, aud particularly 
Lelleius Paterculns, agree, that theſe Games were 
firit celebrated in the Coxſulſhip of Cains Claudius 
Centho, and Marcus Sempronias Tuditanns, who 
were Conſuli in the Year of Rome 513. The Te- 
ſtimony of ſo many Writers, who fix the Riſe of 
the Horalia to this time, is therefore a pretty deci- 
ſive Proof againſt Lactautius's Account of it. His 
Opinion is, That they were firſt inſtituted in the 
earlieſt Ages of Rome; and That the Floralia were 
celebrated at that time, in Compliance with the 
Terms required of the Roman People, by the Will 
of a Strumpet. 

92 This Temple was built, according to Tacitus, 
in the ſecond Book of his Aunali, near The Great 
gs and, according to him, Tiberius repair- 
ed it. 

93 This Way reached, ſay ſome, from the Ox- 
Market, or, according to Feſtus, from that part of 
the Hill Palatinus, which was called Velia, to the Hill 
Aventinns, The Street was called Clivas Publicius. 
Peighins thinks, the Word Velia may have crept 
into the Text of Feſtus, inſtead of Yehia, a Term 
borrowed from the Cſci, which ſignified a Carriage, 
or Waggon. 

94 This Medal, according to many Authors, 
who refer to it, was ſtamped on one fide, with 
The Genius of the Roman People; and on the 
other, with a. Sheep, the Symbol of pecuniary Fines ; 


either becauſe Fines were, in the firſt Ages of Kowe 


payed in Cattle, or becauſe the firſt Money was 
ſtamped with the Figure of this Animal. 


The End of the Second Volume. 
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FATE CONSUL AA RES 
OR 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


. 


LucRET1Us FLAYUS. 
SER. SULPITIUs CA- 

 MERINUS. 

M. AM1tius MAMERCINUs. 

L. Fux1Us MEDULLINUS, a ſe- 
venth time. 

AGRIPPA FuRIVUsSs Fusus. 

C. AMILiUs MAMERC INUs, a 
ſecond time. 


31. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 362. 


Tribunes of the C. TXEBONTUs As PER. 
People. U. HokrENs ius. 

C. Acur ius. 

Q. RoMuLE Tus. 

M. TERENT Ius. 

L. ApruLEIus. 

Sp. Opp Is CORNICEN: 

Q. MANL IVs. 

L. RABVLE Ius. 

N. Orac 111vs. 


ales. T. Sicixius DENTATUS. 
L. MAMILIUVS ViTULUs. 
Quceſtors of L. STCIxIuSs DENTATUS. 
Rome. L. LUcRETI US TI RICIPITINUS. 


Military Quæ- SER. SULPITIUS RUFUs. 

ſtors. C. SERGIUs FIDENAS. 

32. Military) Q. FaBivus AMBUsTUS. 

K. FAB TUS AMBUSTUS. 

C. FABIUS AMB Usrus. 
. SULPIC1Us LONGUs. 

Q. SERvILIius PRISc us FiDE- 
NAS, a fourth time. 

SERvIUS CORNELIUS MALUGT- 
NENSIS. 


M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 


Tear 363. 


Diftator. 


N U E D. 


N Tz? 


* 


He triumphs 


ſecond time. 
over the Gauls. 


Gen. of Horſe. L. VAI ERIUs Por ixus. 


Tribunes of the L. Manxcrus RorILus. 
People. L. Ic IL Ius Rod. 
| L. AL1vs Poros. 
M. Dec1vs Mus. 
M' Orac IL IVus. 
K. DuiL ius. 
L. Pup lus. 
M. ArPULEIvUs. 
M. ALBIN Ius. 
C. Opp ius. 


C. Licinius CAL vos. 
M. Tir INrus. 


Quæſtors of L. MENENTUSs LANATVs. 
Rome. C. CoRNEL Ius Cossus. 


A Allls. 


Military Quæ- L. Quincrtivs CINcINNArus. 
ſtors. L. AN TISTIVs. 


Tear 364. 


Diftator. M. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. VaLER Tus Potirus, 


Tribunes of the C. Maxc1vs Rur IIus. 
People. L. HoRTENs Ius. 

C. CLAup ius CICERO. 
L. Ful v ius CURYUS. 
L. Marc Ius. 

C. AppuLEIus. 

C. SEXTILIUS. 

M' PoMroON1Us. 

C. Junius Bug UL cus BRUTUS 
Q. PET ILIus. 

L. AppbLE Ius. 


eEailes. : 
I. ViRGINIUS. 
A Queſtors 
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Qraſtors of P. VALTRIUs PoPLicoLa Po- 


TITUS. 
T. QuiNCT1Us CAPITOLINUS. 


Rome. 


Alilitary Que- L. Quixc Ius CAP1TOL INUS. 
ſtors. L. HoxaTivs PULY 1LLUS. 


33. Military L. Vaterivs PorLlicola, a ſe- 
Tribuneſhip. cond time. 
Tear 365. L. VIRCIN IVS TRICOS Tus. 
P. CoRNEL1vus CossUs. 
A. MANL1vus CAPITOLINUS. 
L. EIL IVS MAMERCINUS. 
L. PosrHRUM TUS ALBIN US RE- 
GILLENSIS. 


M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 
third time. He triumphs o- 
ver the YVolſci, Aqui, and 
Hetrurians. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. SERv1L1ius AHALA, 


Tribunes of the C. TREBON1US ASPER. - 
People. L. AL1vs PoETrus. 

C. OrTACILI1Us. 

„M. AppuLEIVUs. 

Luc jus ALBINIVUsõ. 

Q. Coxsip ius. 

Q. HoRTENSIUS. 

N. Orc ll Ius. 

L. ALLIENIUS. 

C. Acur ius. 


Diclator. 


M. ALB INI Vs. 
L. MARCIUS RUTI1LUs. 


Hailes. 


Quæſtors of C. FAB Ius Dorso. 
Rome. C. APPRONIUS. 


Aſilitary) Quæ- C. Pap IK Ius CRAssus. 
fROrs. - M. TREBONITIUSs FLAvUs. 


34. Military 
Tribuneſbip. 
Tear 366. 


L. SERVIL1IUs PRISCUS FIDE- 
NAS, a fifth time. 

L. JoLius IuLus. 

L. AculL ius CoRvous. 

L. Luc RETI US I RIC 1PITINUS, 

5 SER. SULPICIUS Rufus. 


Tribunes of the M. Tir IxIus. 
People. Cx. APPULEIUS. 

L. SEXT1US. 

L. NUM1TORIUS. 

C. AppULEIUS. 

C. LIc IN IVS CALvus. 
C. SEXTIL 1US. 

M. JuvENTIUs, 

L. FuLc 1NIUs. 

T. Rosc1vs. 


3 


Tear 368. 


T. Qui dcr Ius CINCINNATUS, 


L. HoRTTINSIUs. 
C. OpP1vs. 


Quad ſtors of Q. PuBLIL1us PHILO. 
Romc. M. PoetTELivs LI BO. 


Au alles. 


Military Quæ- Sp. PApIR TVs CRassvs. 
ftors. M. MNIUs. 


35. Military L. PAP IRI US Cursoxs. 
Tribuneſhip. - C. Strxc1vus FIDENAs. 
Tear 367. 
| | ſecond time. 
L. MENentvus LANATus. 
L. VALERIUS PoeLicoLa, a 
third time. 
C. CORNELIUS CossUs, 


Tribunes of the L. Si IN IS DExTAxrus. 

People. C. TREBONIUs As PER. 
5 Q. HoRTENSTUs. 

L. Maxc1vs RuriILus. 
M. TREBON TUS FLAyUs. 
L. ANTI1ST1Us. 

C. Acurius. 

L. ALB INIus. 

Sp. Mæc IL Ius. 

M. AppurE Ius. 


C. Maxcivs Rur ILus. 
Sp. OPPIUS CORNICEN. 


OQneſtors of L. Taririvs Crassvs. 
Rome. Q. SERV ILIUS PRIscUs FIDE- 
NAS. 


Aailes. 


Military Quæ- SER. SuL Ic Ius PRETEXTATUS. 
ſtors. CN. Ap RON Tus. 


36. Military M. Fuxivs Cam ILLUS, a fourth 


Tribuneſbip. time. 

Q. SERVILIVUSs PRISscus FIDE- 
NAS, A ſixth time. 

L. QuiNcT1us C1NCINNATUS. 

L. HoraTius PULvILLUS. 

P. VALERIVUSs Porrrus Por- 


COLA. 


Tribunes of the C. LICIN Ius CALvus. 
People. Sp. METIL1Us. 
A. SELL IVUs. 
C. VoLUMN1Us FLAMMA. 
M. Pomrei1Livs. 
SEX. I EMPANIUS. 
P. Sc APT Ius. 
P. S1L1vUs. 
C. MAMILIuS VIrTuLus. 
TI. PoNTIFI c Ius. 


C. SEX TII Ius. 
C. APPULEIUS, 


A ciles. 
Quaſtor's 


L. AM1L1Uus MAMERC Ixus, 3 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


ce of L. Fuxivs MEDULILINus. 


ome. Sp. PADIRIUS CURSOR. 


Military Quæ- M. FAB IUs AuBus ros. 
tors. P. MzN1vs, 


37. Military A. MANL1us CAPITOLINUS, a 
Tiibuneſbip. ſecond time. 
Tear 369. P. CorNELIUs Cossus, a ſe- 
cond time. | 
T. QuixncTIUs CAPITOLINUS. 
L. QuincT1vus CAPITOLINUS. 
L. PaprR1us CuRso, a ſecond 
time. | 
C. SERG1Us FiDENas, a ſecond 
time. 


Difator. A. CORNELIUS COSSUS. 
Nc triumphs over the Yolſce. 


Gen. of Horſe. T. QuinNcT1us CAaP1TOLINUS, 


Tribunes of the L. Hor TENS Tus. 
People. C. Maxcivs RUTILUs. 

C. ANTISTIUs. 

C. ArRON Ius. 

L. ApRONIUs. 

L. SEX T1VUS. 

C. ANTISTIVUs. 

M. ALB INIVUs. 

A. Luc ERIUs. 

L. Cæpiclus. 


Auailes. M. TREBONTUS FLAvUs. 


L NuMIToORIUS. 


Queſtors of P. MANL Ius CAPITOLINUS. 
Rome. C. SULPIC1Us CAMERINUS. 


Military Quæ- C. ManLivs CAaPITOLINUS. 


ſtor's. A. SEMPRON1Us ATRATINUS. 


38. Military SER. CORNELIvS MALUGINEN- 
Tribuneſhip. SIS, a third time. 
Tear 370. P. VALER1Us PoT1TUs POPLI1- 
COLA, a ſecond time. 
M. Fuxius CAMILLus, a fifth 
time. 
SER. SULPICIUsS Rurus, a ſe- 
cond time. 
C. PAP IRI us CRASSUS. 
T. QuixcriuSs CINCINXNATus, 
a ſecond time. 


Tribunes of the M. MxIUs. 
People. Sp. Mc ILIus. 


Q. HoRTENS1US. 
C. FuRIvs. 
T. RouuLIus. 
Q. PusLIL ius PHIL o. 
P. MæNlus. 
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CN. ApRONTUs. 
P. ML Ius. 

Q. TERENTIVGsõ. 


Aciles. L. S1 Ix TUS DENTATUs. 
L. ALBIN IUS. 


Quaſtors of P. CLoL Ius Sicurus. 
Rome. Q. Drcivs Mus. 


Military Quæ- Sp. Fux1Us MEDULL1Nus, 
ſtors. M. HoRATIVs PuLv1LLvUs. 


39. Military L. VALERIUS PopLI COLA, a 


Tribuneſhip. fourth time. 
I. A. MaxLIUs CaPITOLINUs, a 
third time. 


SER. SULPICIUS RUFUs, a third 


time. 


L. Luc RETTUSs TRICIPITINGS, 


a third time. 


L. EMu ILTIS MAM ERC INUs, a 


third time. 
M. TREBONTUS FLAvus. 


Tribunes of the L. Marc 1vs Rur ILus. 
People. M. ALBIN IUS. 

L. Opp ius. 

Q. CæciL Ius METELLUs, 

M. CLAup Ius. 

C. Wies. 

T. JovENr Ius. 

C. Opp Ius CORNICEN. 


CN. DomiTiUs ENOB ARB Us. 


M. DuiLIVs. 


Adiles. C. APRON1Us. 
C. MAM-ILIUSs VIiTULUS. 


Quõſtors of L. GNOAxTUS Mac ERINus. 
Rome. Sr. SERVILIUS PRISC us. 


Military Quz- Q. CLaupius SICULUs. 


tors. Q.. Muc ius ScævoLA. 


40. Military Sp. PAPIRUs CRAssus. 
Tribuneſhip. L. PaviR1Us CRASSUS. 
Tear 372. Str. CORNELIUs MALUGINEN- 
PE SIS, a fourth time. 
Q. SxRYILIuSs PRISCUS FID E- 

NAs. 


SER. SULPICIUS PRETEXTA- 


TVUS. 


L. EIL IVS MAMERCINUS, a 


fourth time. 


Tribunes of the L. S1CILIus DENrAxrus. 
People. L. ALBINIUs. 
L. Junius Bug cus BRurus. 
L. PETIL Ius. 
C. CANuLE ius. 


C. Ic IL Ius 
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C. Ic1L1vs Roc. 
P. MENIUs. 


L. PuBLIL Ius PHILO VOLSCUS. 


L. CANULE Ius. 
L. RABuLE Ius. 


M. MNIVUs. 
L. SEXT1US. 


Quæſtors of C. Quixc IS C1NC1NNATUS. 
Rome. C. VETURIUs CRAsSuS CIc u- 
RINUS. | 


A alles. 


Military Qua- P. Pupius. 
ſtors. I. MæciLIVs. 


41. "Military M. FUR Ius CAM1LLus, a fixth 
Tribuneſhip. time. 
Tear 373. A. PosTUM1us ALBinus RE- 
GILLENSIS. 
IL. Fux Tus MEDULLINVus. 
L. LucxETius TRICIPITINus, 
a third time. 
M. FAB IUSs AMBUsTUs. 


Tribunes of the L. ANIS Ius. 
People. A. LuUctR1vUs. 
A. TEMPANIUS. 
CN. SEkLLIVus. 
C. APRONIUS. 
C. Marcivs RUTILUS. 
L. Maxc1vus RuTiLUs. 
Sp. METILIUsS. 
L. TEMPANI1Us. 
C. SELLI1US. 


Halles. Q. HorTENs1Us. 
f Q. PuBLiLivs PHILo. 
Quõſtors of C. LIcIxIus CALvus. 
Rome. L. SEXTIUS SEXTINUs LATE- 
RANUs. 


Military Quæ- SER. Sulpicius Loxcus. 
ſtors. L. EMuILIUSs BARBULA. 


42. Military L. VALERIVUS PopLIcOLA, a fifth 

Tribuneſhip. time. 

Tear 374. P. VaLERITUs Por i rus PoPLi- 

| COLA, a fifth time. 

L. MENEN TUS LANATUs, a ſe- 
cond time. 

C. SEkRCIUSs FID ENAS, a third 
time. 

Sp. PApIRIUS CURSOR. 

SER. CORNEL1Us MALUGINEN- 
SIs, a fifth time. 


T. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS. He triumphs o- 


Diftator. 


ver the Præneſtini. 


Gen. of Horſe. A. SEMPRON1OUs ATRAT Nuys; 


Cenſors, 


Tribunes of the M. MæN Ius. 

Q. Dtxcivs Mus. 

M. PomriL1vs. 

C. MAM ILIVUs. 

SEx. TITINIVUs. 

CN. ApRON Ius. 

C. VoLuMNIVUSs FLAMMA. 
Q. Maxcivs TREMULUS, 


C. S1C1N1Us BELLUTbUs. 
Ht TI TIUS, 


M. DvuiL1vs. 
C. IciLivs Ruca. 


People. 


22 ailes. 


Quezſtors of Q. Sus. 


M SEROIUS FIDE NAS. 


Rome. 


Military) Quz- C. TITINIVs. 
Q. Ax TONIlUS MERENDA. 


ſtors. 


43. Military 
Tribuneſhip. 


Tear 375. 


Tribunes of the C. ArRON ius. 
L. SEXT1US. 
C. CANULEIUS. 
M. Tir Ius. 
L. RABULE Ius. 

L. MARC TUS RuTiLus. 
P. DEcius Mus. 

Q. PuBLII rus PHILO. 

Q. CANULEIUS. 

Q. CæciL Ius METELLUS. 


People. 


Aailes. 


Rome. 


ſtors. 


LENSIS. 


C. SULPIC1US CAMERINUs. 
Sp. PosTUMIus ALBus REcir. 
The latter dies in 


his Office, and the former 
abdicates on account of the 
Death of his Collegue. 


P. MN Ius. 
L. CANULE1US. 


P. MaxLIus Car TroLINus. 
C. MANL IUS CA ITOLINus. 
C. JuLrvs IuLus, a ſecond time. 
C. SkxTILIVus. 

M. ALBINIUs. 

L. ANT IST Ius. 


Quæſtors of L. GENucius Av ENTINENSIS. 
P. SExT1Us CAP1TOLINUS. 


Military Quæ- M. GEnucius AvENTINENSITS: 
L. VIX IN Ius TRIcOSs Tus COE- 
LIMONTANUS. 


44. Military Sp. FuRIOs MEDULLINUS. 


Tribuneſhip. 
Tear 376. 


3 


Q. SRRVIL TVs PRISCus FIDE- 
N As, a ſecond time. 
C. Lic1Nivs CALvus 


P. CLox- 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 5; 


P. CLoxL1vs S1CULUs: 
M. Hor artius PuLVIIus. 
L. GEGANIUS MACER1NUsS. 


Cenſors. Sp. SERVILIUS PRIScus. 
Q. CLOELIUS SICULUS. 


THE NINETEENTH LUSTRUM. 


Tribunes of the L. $1c1nivs DENTATVUS. 
People. I. DomiTtivs ANOBARBUS. 

Q. Mucivus ScævolIA. 

C. Ic1L1us Ruca. 

P. Mucivs Sc AvoLA. 

C. ALIUS Pærus. 

P. ÆLIUS Pærus. 

L. PET ILL Ius. 

C. AÆLIUS Pærus. 

M. Dv1L1vs. 


A ailes. A. TEMPAN TUS. 


C. SELLIUS. 


Quæſtors of P. MLTus Cap TTOLINUs. 
Rome. C. VALER1US Porrrus. 


Military Quæ- A. CorNEL1us Cossus. 
ſtors. M. CoRNELIus MALUGINENSIS. 


Tribuneſhip. fifth time. 
Tear 37. SER. SULPICIUS PRETEXTA- 
s, a ſecond time. 
P. VALERIUS PoTiTUs PopLI- 
COLA, a fourth time. 
L. QuiNcT IVS CINCINNA Tus, 
a ſecond time. | 


RINUS, 
C. QuincT1us CINCINNATUS. 


Trubunes of the L. Skxrius SEXTINUs LATE- 
People. RANUS. 
C. LICINIUS CALyUs STOLO; 
CN. Pup1vs. | 
VoLER. PuBLI1LIuUs PHILo. 
L. ATiN1vus LoNdus. 
M. FuLc IN Ius. 
M. ATiL1us REGuLus, 
C. PopPILL Ius. 
L. Mini 
A. TREBONIUS. 


Halles. Q. Drerus Mus. 
C. TITIus. 


Vuſtors of L. Quixc Ius CapitoLinus. 
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45. Military L. EMIL TVs MAMERC INUs, a 


C. VETUR1us CRassUs CI cu- 


Tribunes of the C. LI IN Ius CaLyvs STOLo, 
People. M. Maznivs. 

CN. Lc RETIus. 

C. MrILIVus. 

C. SELLIUs. 

Q. MæciLIus. 

A. Acur ius. 

A. TEMPANIUSs. 

L. VoLUMNIUS FLAMMA, 


Auiles. Q. CANULE1US, 
Q. CaciLivs METELLus. 


Anarchy. L. Sxxrrus SEXTINUS LArE- 
Tear 379. RANUS. 

Tribunes of the C. Licinivs CALvus StToLo. 
People. Q. PusLiLius PyiLo. 


Q. Dxec1vs Mus. 

C. Ar INIus LOoNGus. 

M. ArILIUSs REcuLus. 

CN. GENUC1Us AVENTINENSIS, 
L. ViLL1vUs. 

P. PLauTivs PRocuLus. 


Q. Mam1Lvs, 


CEalles. P. Muc1vs SexvoLa. 
L. Domitius ENOBARBUs. 


Anarchy. L. Sxxrius SEXTINUS LATE- 
Tear 380. RANus. | 
Tribunes of the C. LIc IN Tus CALvus Sroro. 
People. IL. GENUc rus AVENTINENSIS. 
CN. Puprus. 
Q. SILIUs. 


CN. SIC IL Ius BELLUTUS. 

M. GEN Vc ius AVENTINENSIS. 
P. Pup us. 

L. VoLuMN1us FLAMMA. 

C. MRC IS RuT1Lvs. 


Agciles. M. FuLciNnivs. 
A. TRE B Ius. 


Anarchy. L. SEXT1UsS- SEXTINUs LATE- 
Tear 381. RAN Us. 

Tribunes of the C. Lic Iv Ius CALvus SToLo. 
People, C. PoETrELITIUS LiBo VISOLus. 


M. Pop IL Ius L&Nas. 

L. Ar Ixus LoNdus. 

C. TIr IN Ius. 

VoLERo PuBL1L1us PHIL O. 

5 K. Ari xIus. 

„ Q. Decivs Mus. 

M. Genucivs AVENTINENSIS. 


e/Ediles. C. METIL1Us. 
| A. ACUTIUS. 


1 19. 


ome, Q. QUINCT1VS CINCINNATUS. | 
Anarchy. L. SEXTIUS SEXTINUs LATE- 46. Military L. Fuxius MEDULLINUs, a ſe- 
ear 358. RANUS. \ Tribuneſhip. cond time. g 
Vol. II. B | P. Va- 
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6 A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Tear 382. P. VAIL ER IUSs PotiTus PoPLi- Military Quæ- Se, Fux Tus CaMiLLus. 
coLA, a fifth time. ftors. Q. PoMreoNIus. 


A. MANL1UsS CAPI1TOLINUS, a 
fourth rime. 48. Military L. QuincT1vs CaPiToLinus, 


SkR. SULPICIUs PRETEXTA- Tribuneſhip. SP. SERV ILIUS STRUCTUS, 
TVs, a fifth time. Tear 384. SER. CORNEL1UsS MALUG1NExN- 
C. VALERIUSs PoTITvs. SIS, a ſeventh time. 
SERV. CoRNELIUS MALUGI- L. PAP IRIUS CRAssus. 
NENSIS, a ſixth time. SER. OULPICIUS PR TEX TA“ 
Tribunes of the L. Sxxrius SEXTINUS LArE- L. ce 7) {1p Sapp Err. 
| People. RANUS. | . RINUS. | 


C. Lic IN IS CALvus STOLO. | 
C. PLAUTITIUs ProcuLvus,. the Tribunes of the L. SExT1vus SEX TINUS LATE- 


Son of Publius. People. RANus. 
P. CuRAx ius. C. LIcIN Ius CAL vus SToLo, 


L. Fvurivs. C. Marc lus RurILus. 


P. PLAurIus PRoc LUS. JuvENTIUSs THALNA. 
C. Ar Ius LoNdus. (CN. FuLv1ivs CENTUMALUS, 


CN. GENUcC1Us AVENTINEN= P. PLAur Ius PROcuLus. 
C. DviL1vs. 


SIS. 
P. ME&LIUs CAP ITOLINus. CN. FUL vius PæTI Nus. 
C. SEMPRONIUs LoNcGus, 


/Ealles. M. ATiL1us REGULUS. | L. ATinN1us LoNncvus. 
L. VILLIUS. /Ediles. K. ATiN1Us Loncvs. 


Queſtors of L. PIR Ius CRasss. C. PrAurius PROCULDS. 
Rome. L. VETUR1Us CRasus Cic u- Quaſiors of L. MANL Ius CATITOLINVs 


RINUS. | Rome. IMPER, 
Ap. CLAauDI1us CR assUs. 


Military Quæ- M. GEcanius MACERINUs. * 
fears 2 E Military Que- M. AuLIus CERRETANus. 
_— CN. QuiNCT1us CAP1TOLINus, 


47. Military) Q. SERviLivs PRIscus FibE- . 
Tribuneſhip. NAS, a third time. | Tear 385, M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 
Tear 383. NM. CoxntLivs MALUcINEN- Dittator. fifth time. 

3 Gen. of Horſe. L. E ILIus MAMERCINs. 


Gr 8 mw Difator. P. MANLIUS CAPITOLI- 
Q. QuiNcT1vUs CINCINNATUS. NUS. 
A. CoRNEL Ius Cossus. Gen. of Horſe. C. Licinivs CaLvvs. 


M. Faß Ius AMBusTUs, a ſe- | | 
cond time. Tribunes of the L. SExT1us SExXTINUs LATE- 
People. ' RANUS. 


tes of the L. Sxxrius SExrixus LatE C. LI IN Ius CALvus STOLO. 
RANUs. C. PoETELIus LIBRO V 1SOLUS. 


C. LIc IN IUSs CALvus STOLoO. C. PLavTivs PRocULUs. 
L. GENUcius AvENTINENSIS. | M' Maxcivs. 
C. PLauTius PRocULUs. M. Cons1Divs. 


Sp. MxLIUSs CAPITOLINUS. C. PeTiLL1us. 
P. Licinivs. | L. ALLIENIUs. 


M. GEN Uc ius AVENT INENsIS. P. PuBLIL IVS PHILo. 
M. Pop ILIus LN Ae M. PLXTORIUs. 


= Be 'M * A ailes. VoLER. PuBLILIVSs PHILO. 
„ erg CN. GEN Uc Ius AVvENTINENSIS. 


Aailes. C. PoETEL1vs LI BO VisoLus. Queſtors of P. Cox xxx rus SCAPULA. 
Q. Porxrtrivs LIBO VisoLus. Rome. P. CORNEL1US Sci 10. 


Quaſtors of C. SULPIC1Us PE TIC Us. Military Quæ- C. CARVILIUs MAX IMs. 


Rome. Q. SERyIL1Us AHALA. ſtors. Q. Decrvs Mus. 19. Miltar 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


49. Military A. CorntLivs Cossus, a ſe- 
Tribuneſhip. cond time. 
Tear 386, I. VeTurIus CRassus Cicu- 
RINUS, a ſecond time. 
M. CorNELiUs MALUCGINEN- 
SIs, a ſecond time. 
P. VALERIuSs PoTItus PopL I- 
coL A, a ſixth time. 
M. GECAN TUS MAcERINus. 
P. MANL IVS CAP1TOLINUsS, a 
ſecond time. 


Diftator. M. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 
fifth time. He triumphs o- 
ver the Gauls. 


Gen. of Horſe. T. Quixcer ius C1NC1NNATUS 


CAPITOLINUS. 


Tr ihunes of the L. SExTIUs SExTINUs LATE- 
People. RANUs. 

C. Licinivs CaLvus STOLO. 

M. PoriL1vs. 

C. Prautivs PRoOCULUS, 

C. RaciLivs. 

C. TREBONIUS AsSPER. 

C. Marc1ivus RurTILUs. 

C. PLÆTORIVUs. 

L. FuLC1N1vus. 

T. STATIUS. 


Aailes. L. GEN Ucrus AvVENTINENSIS. 
C. SEMPRON1Us LoNdus. 


Quæſtors of SER. CORNELIUs MALUGINEN- 


Rome. SIS. 
| M. FAB TUS Au BUSTVUs. 


Military Quæ- L. PIN ARIUS NAT TA. 
ſtors. M. PoroN Ius. 


89. Conſulſhip. L. AMILIUS MAMERCl- 
Tear 387. NUS. 

L. SEXTIUS SEXTINUS 
 LATERANUS. He was 
the firſt Plebeian who was 
made Conſul. . 


Pretor. Se. FuR1Us CAMILLUS. 


Curule A. CN. Quinctius CINCINNA- 
diles. Tus. 
P. CoRNELIUs Sc 110. 


Tribunes of the M. PL&ToR1Us. 
People. C. NUM1TORI1US. 
C. ANT1USsS. 
M. AcUTI1US. 
M. PoNTIFICIUS. 
L. STATIUS. 
M. AN TIUus. 


C. Mc IL Ius. 
C. Lucerrvs. 
L. Vorscivus Ficror. 


Queſtors of CN. MAxLIus Carito. Tok- 
Rome. QUATUS. | 


Q. AUL1Us CERRETANUs. 


Military Quæ- P. LIcI N Ius CALvus. 
ſtors. C. TERENTIUS AkgsaA. 


90. Conſulſhip. L. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 


Tear 388. NENSIS. 
Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 
Pretor. L. ManLivs CarirtoLrnus IM- 
PERIOSUS. 


Curule A. JuvEnTIus THALNA, 
diles. C. Licinivs CALvus. 


Tribunes of the Q. PoE TEL Ius Liso VISOL us. 
People. C. PLAurius PRoculus. 

L. Luc ERfus. 

C. TREBONIUS. 

C. VoLsc ius. 

M. PopiLivs. 

T. MEr IL Ius. 

M. SELL Ius. 

T. STAT1vs. 

C. RAc IL Ius. 


Plebeian C. M. PopiLrus Lanas. 
diles. C. MaRr Ius Rur iLus. 


Quazſtors of C. FABIUS Auzusrus. 
Rome. L. HoRTENslIus. 


Military Quæ- M. VXILERIUs PoeLicoLa. 


ſtors. L. FuLy1Us CuRyus. 


91. Conſulſbip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS. 
Tear 389. C. LICINIUS CALVUS. 


Prætor. CN. Quixc rrus CAPITOLINUS. 


Curule . P. CoRNEL1vs SCAPULA. 
diles. Ae. CLAUDIUs CRassUs Sa- 
BINUS REGILLENSIS. 


Tribunes of the C. PLAUT1us PRocurus. 
People. C. Po TELIUSs LIBO VISOLVus. 
M. Cosi Ius. 

L. AppuLEIVUs. 

C. SEMPRON1Us LONGus, 

L. RaciLivs. 

C. PL&arTORIvUs. 
M. ALL1ENIUs, 

M. MARc Ius. 

C. Fu v rus CURyUs: | 

Plebeian 


8 ACHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Plebeian (A. L. FULCINIUs. 
diles. L. Volscius FIcrOR. 


Quaſtors of M. Ezvrivs ELva. 


Rome. L. IcILIus Ruca. 


Military Que- CN. CoRNEL1US LENTUl us. 
ſtors. C. MRC Ius RuTiLus. 


92. Conſulſbip. L. AMILIUS MAMERCI- 


Tear 390. NUS, a ſecond time. 

CN. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 
| NENSIS. 
Dictator. L. MANLIUS CAPITOLE 


NUS IMPERIOSUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. PIN AR Ius NATTA. 


Cenſors. M. FABIus Au us rus, the Son 


of Cæſo. 
L. Fuxius MEDULLINUS. 


THE TWENTIETH LUSTRUM. 


Pretor. M. FaBius AMsusTus, the Son 
of Numerius. 

Curule . C. PoriiL Ius LANnas. 

diles. L. STAT1us. 

Plebeian . C. PokTELIus LIBO VISOLus. 

diles. C. ANT us. 

Tribunes of the M. AnT1us. 

People. C. NuM1ToORIus. 


M. PoriLius Lznas. 

Q. PoE TEL Ius LIBO Visorus. 
L.. Puprus. 

Q. AuLIus CERRETANUS. 

C. Maxcius Rur ILus. 

A. ALLIENIAus. 

L. ALIus Pærus. 

C. CARVILIus MAxIMus. 


Quæſtors of P. VI ERIUus PoLIcCOoILA. 
C. JuLius IuLus. 


Military Quæ- Q. HokTExsLus. 


feors. „ </ 
93. Conſulſbip, Q. SERVILIUS AHALA, a 
Tear 391, ſecond time. 


L. GENUCIUS AVENTL 
NENSIS, a ſecond time. 


Diftator. APPIUS CLAUDIUS CRAS- 
_ SUS SABINUS REGIL- 
LENSIS. | 
Gen. of Horſe. P. Coxxxlaus ScaruLa. 
Prætor. P. Con xl ius Scipio. 


Curule A. CN. MANLIus CAPI TOLINus 
diles. | ImPER1Osus. 
C. FAB Ius AMBusTus. 


Tribunes of the M. PouroN ius. 

People. Q. Dcœrus Mus. 
C. Opplus. 
C. TERENT Tus ARsA. 
Q. RoMuLE1us. 
C. MxLIus CAP TITOLINUs. 
Sp. Opp Ius CoRNIC EN. 
N. Or aciL1us. 
M. TERENTIus. 
L. RaBuLEius. 


Plebeian -. L. Luc RET Ius. 


ailes. C. VoLscius. 
Queſtors of I. CoxNEL ius Scip 10. 
Rome. C. PETELLIUus. | 


Military Qu#- L. MzN1us. 


ſtors. L. AquiLius Cokvus. 


94. Conſulſbip. C. LICINIUS CALVUS, a 


Tear 392. ſecond time. 
* SULPICIUS PETICUS, a 
{ſecond time. He criumphs 
over the Hernici. 
Diftator. FT; QUINCTIUS PENNUS 
CAPITOLINUS CRISPE 
NUS. He triumphs over 
the Gauls. | 
Gen. of Horſe. SERV. CoxxEL ius MaLuc- 
| NENSIS. | 
Pretor. M. VALERIus PopLICoLA. 
Curule A- M. PLOETORIus. 
diles. M. CoNs IDlus. 
Plebeian (. C. PLxTORIAus. 
diles. L. ALLIEN Ius. 
Tribunes of the C. PLAurius Hypsæus. 


People. M. Màxc fus. 
M' OTaclLius. 
C. LæroRlus, the Son of Caius. 
P. Fur Ius. 
L ALIus Pærus. 
P. LIc IN Ius CAL uus. 
M Ius. 
C. Lærox us, the Son of Pub- 
. 9 
L. VIRGINI“Us. 


282 | 
Nate of A. CoRNEL1us Cossus ARVI- 
Rome. NAA: 
M. PaPIRIAus MucikLAvus. 
Military 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Military Quæ- M. Dvu1t1vs. 
ſtors. C. DurLius. 


95. Conſulſpip. M. FABIUS AuB UST Us. 

Tear 393. C. PETILIUS LI BO VISO- 
LUS. The latter triumphs 
over the Gauls, and the Ti- 
burtini; The former, after 
having defeated the Hernici, 
obtains the Honours of an 
Ovation. 


SPUR1Us FUR1Us CAMILLUS, a 
ſecond time. 


Prætor. 


Curule . P. VALERIUS PopLICOLA. 
diles. C. JuL1vs IüLus. 


Plebeian A- Q. AULIUs CERRETANUS. 
diles. 


C. CARviLius MAX1MUS, 
Tribunes of the K. Dvu1vs. . 
People: M. CzDp1civs. 
| C. APRONI1US. 
T. S1ciN1uUs DENTATUS. 
C. Maxcivs RutiLus 
L. HoRTENS1Us. | 
Gi CURATI1US. 
L. SEX TIvUs. 
C. Tirt1vs, 
M. TITINIVs. 


Quæſtors of L. EMuILIus BARBULA. 
Rome. L. EMILIUS MAMERCINUS. 


Military Quæ- T. ManLius CAPITOLINUS 
ſtors. ToxquarTvs. 
C. Livius DENTER. 


96. Conſilſbip. M. POPILIUS LANAS. 


Tear 394. CN. MANLIUS CAPITO- 
Es LINUS IMPERIOSUS. 
Pr etor. SER. CORNELIUS MALUGINEN- 


81S. 


Curule . M. PoMpON Ius. 
diles. L. RaBULEIUs. 


Plebeian . C. MA&Livs CA TrolLIN Us. 
C. TERENT1Us ARS A. 


Tribunes of the M. MAxcclus. 
People. Sex. MAxILIVs. 
- P. SILIus. 
C. Ap RON Ius. 
M. TERENTIVs. 
L. Ic ILIus Ru. 
C. PLAur IVS Hyr SUS, 
SEx. POMPILIUS. 
P. VILLIUs. 
C. SEXTIUS, 
Vor. II. 


P. VALERIUS PoPLICOLA. 
L. MARC 1vs RuTiLus. 


Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- M. FosL1us FLACCINATOR. 
or's. C. SERV1UsS FIDENASs. 


97. Conſulſbip. C. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 


Tear 395. C.PLAUTIUS PROCULUS, 
who triumphs over the Pri- 
Vernates. 

Diftator. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS. 


He triumphs over the Gaus. 
Gen. of Horſe. M. VaLER 1vs PoPLICOLA. 


T. Quixnctivs PENNUs CAP1- 
TOLINUs CRISPINUS. 


Pretor. 


Curule . T. Manitivs Torquatvs. 
diles. A. CoRNEL1us Cossus ARvyIs 
NA. 


Plebeian (. K. Dv1ivs. © 
diles. L. VikG1NIvus, 


Tribunes of the C. PETILIus. 
People. L. PLAu Ius VENNo. 
| L. Hor TeNs1vUs. 
Q. HoRTENSsIus. 
C. SEXTI1LIUS. 
M. Cæpiclus. 
„ 
P. Liceinivs. 
C. LzToR1vs. 


M. MNIUs. 


Quaſtors of L. Funrus CAMILLUs. 
Rome. P. MaNn1vs. 


Military Quæ- C. PoE TRELIus LIBO VisoLus. 


ſtors. Sp. Naurius Rur iILus. 


98. Conſulſbip. C. MARCIUS RUTILUS. 

Tear 396. He triumphs over the Pri- 
vernates. 

CN. MANLIUS CAPITO- 

LINUS IMPERIOSUS, a 


ſecond time. 


Pr etor. 
Curule A. C. DviLivs. 


M. Pop ILIUs L«Nnas. 


diles. L. SEX TIVUs. 

Plebeian (. C. CURATIUS. 
dliles. r 
Tribunes of the M. Du1L1vs. 

People. L. MzN1vs. 

M. PoMaPONIVUs. 
= M. T1T1N1vs. . 
C C. Mx- 
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C. MxLIus CAarITOLINUS. 
C. CLAU D TUS CIcER0O. 
C. Ar RON Ius. 

T. S1C1NI1US. 

C. Orac1L1vs. 

M' CuR1vUs. 


Qraſtors of M. PapIRIuSs MucGiLLANUS. 
Rome. ITI. CORUNCANI1US. 


Military Qua- Se. PApIR Tus CURSOR. 
ſtors. M' PoMroN1vs. 


99. Conſilſbip. M. FABIUS AMBUSTUS, a 


Tear 397. ſecond time. 
M. POPILIUS LANAS, a 

ſecond time. 
Dictator. C. MARCIUS RUTILUS. 


He triumphs over the He- 
trurians. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. PLAurius PRocuULUs. 


Praetor. T. MaxL1us ToRquaATUS. 


Crirule . IL. CoRNELIvus SC ip IO. 
dules. Sp. NAUTIUS RUT1LUs. 


Plebeian . C. PLauTIvs Hypsxvs. 
diles. C. SExTIVus. 


Tr ibunes of the C. LIV IVS DENTER. 
People. P. Licinius CALs. 
Q. HoRTENS1Us. 
C. Juxrus BUBULCUs. 
M. MARC Ius. 
P. Max1vs. 
K. DviLivs. 
L. IcIL Ius Roc. 
L. ANTISTIUS:- - 
C. PETiLLIvs. 


Quæſtors of Sex. TuLLivs. 


Rome. M. PærILIus LIBO. 
Military Quæ- M. FAB Ius Doxso. 
ſtors. SER. SULPICIUS PRATEX TATUS. 


190. Confulſhip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, a 


Tear 398. third time. | 
M. VALERIUS - POPLICO- 
LA. 
Praetor. P. VALERIUs POPLICOLA. 


Curule A. M. Dviz1vs. 
diles. L. Mzan1vs. 


b | 
Plebeian A. M. Mx Ius. 
Ailes. P. Fux ius. 
a £ 
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Tribunes of the L. HoRTENs1vs. 

People. C. ANT ISTIUs. 
C. DuiLIVs. 
CN. APPULEIus. 
C. AppuLE Ius. 
L. ALBINI1US. 
L. FuLCINIUs. 
L. ALB INIVUs. 
C. CoNs ID Ius. 
L. NuMITORIVUS. 


SER. SULPICIUS CAMER INus, 
Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 


Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


Military) Que- Ti. EMILIUS MAM ERC INUs. 
tors. C. CLAUD1Us CRAssus REGIL.- 
ILENsIs. 


10 1. Conſulſbip. M. FABIUS AMBUSTUS, a 
Tear 399. third time. He triumphs 
over the Tiburtini. 3 
T. QUINCTIUS PENNUS 
CAPITOLINUS CRISPE 

NUS. 


Pretor. C. Jur rus IuLus. 


Curule g- L. FUR Ius CAMuILLus. 
diles. M. PAPIRIius Moc LL Axus. 


Plebeian - Q- LIVIus Dances, 
diles. Q. HoRTENs1vs. 


Tribimes of the C. PoE TELIUs LiBo VisoLus. 
People. Sp. MæciLIus. 

L. Marxcivs RuTiLus. 

Sp. MæTIIL Ius. 

A. SELLIUs. 

K. Dur LIVs. 

T. Rosc Ius. 

SEX. I EMPANIUS, 

L. VIiLLIUs. 


Quæſtors of Q. FAB TVs AMBusrus. 
Rome. A. LuckRIVUs. 


Military Quæ- C. Juxius Buzurc us BRurus. 
ſors. C. Par1Rivs CRAsSUS. 


102. Conſilſbip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, 2 


Tear 400. fourth time. 
M.VALERIUS POPLICOLA, 

a ſecond time. 

Dictator. T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 

© TORQUATUS. 

Gen. of Horſe. A. Coxx xl ius Cossus ARvi- 
NA. 

Prator. L. CorNEL1Us SC1P10. 


Curule 
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Curule . IL. Hoxtexsrvs. 
diles. M. MARClus. 


Plebeian A.- L. ANT IST Ius. 


diles. - C. Jux us BuBULcus BRUTUS. 
Qreftors of Q. TußsrIL IVS PHILo. 
Rome. P. Decivs Mus. 


Military Qui C. MN Ius. 
ſrors. CN. CORNELIUS Cossus. 


Trivines of the C. PLauT1us HyrS HuS. 
People. L. MaNrus. 
C. SICIN1Us BELLUTUS. 
. | 
C. SEXT1VUs. 
M. Dvitivs. 
C. Mamirivs VITULUS. 
T. S1cinius DENTATUS. 
C. APRONI1US. 
urn 


103. Conſulſpip. P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA. 


Tar 401. C. MARCIUS RU TIL Us, a 
| ſecond time. 
Difator. C. JULIUS IULUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. L. EMuILIus MAMERCINUs. 


Ap. CLAaupivs CRASSUS RE- 
GILL ENS IS. 


Pr etor. 


Curule .- P. VaLERIus PoPLICOLA. 
diles. L. PINVARIUS NATTA. 


Plebeiun . CN. AppuLE Ius. 


diles. L. ALB INIVUs. 
Tribunes of the Sxx. TuLIIus. 
People. K. Dv1t1vs. 


M' PoroN Ius. 
L. CDI Ius. 
P. MæLIus. 
P. MxNIus. 
Q. HoRTENs Tus. 
M. MN Ius. 
C. FuRlIus. 
C. CANULEIUS. 


L. EMILIUS MAM ERC INus. 


Onaſtors of 
L AMiLius BARBULA. 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- C. VOLUMNIUS FLAMMA. 
ſtors. Q. /AZMILIUs BARBULA. 


104. Conſulſbip. C. SULPICIUS PETICUS, a 

Tear 402. fifth time. 

T. QUINCTIUS CINCIN- 
NATUS CAPITOLINUS. 


Pretor. 


II 


Dictator. M. FABIUS AMB UST Us. 
Gen. of Horſe. Q. SRRVILIUs AnALA. 
Cenſors. 


CN. MANLIUSs CApTTOLINCUS 
IMrER 1osus. 

C. Marcivs RuTtiLus. The 
firſt Plebeian who was made 
Cenſor. 


THE TWENTY FIRST LUSTRUM, 


Prator. M. Parirtus MugGilr axus. 


Curule . C. PokrELIUs LIBRO VISoILUsò. 


dies. C. ANT1STIUS. 
Plebeian A.. C. ANT TSTIUs. 
Ailes. L. VILLIUs. 


Tribunes of the M. OviIx Ius. 
People. C. Duits. 
I. CANULE I US» 
L. RABULEIUs. 
T. RoMULE Ius. 
M. CLaupius CICERO. 
CN. PoETELTUS LIBO. 
P. MæNIUS CAPITOLINVUs. 
Q. TERENTIUS. 


SER, SULPICIUS LoNGus. 
Sp. FURIUs MEDULLINUS. 


Quzſtors of 


Rome. 


Military) Quæ- P. LucRETIus TRICE TTIN Us. 
ſtors. Q. Capicivs. 


10 5. Confulſhip. M. POPILIUS LANAS, a 


Tear 403. third time. He triumphs o- 
ver the Gauls. 
L. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 
Diftator. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. P. CoxNEL1us Scieo. 


P. VALERIUS PorLIicoOLA,. 


Curule . M. FAB IUS Dorso. 
dies. SER. SULPICIUs CAMERINUS., 


Plebeian . L. SEXTIL1USs. 
diles. C. MamiLivs. 


Tribunes of the P. Mzx1vs.' 
People. K. Du1L1vs. 
T. JUvENT 1Us. 
L. Opplus. 
P. Dec jus Mus. 
C. Op Ius CORNICEN. 
C. LIc IN Ius CAL vus. 
C. Livius DEN TER. 
Q. CæciLIus METELLUS. 


C. ALIus PoETvus, 
Quzſtors 
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Quæſtors of M. HoxaTivs PuLv1LLus. 


Rome. L. SEXT1Us SEXTINUS LATE- 

Aſilitary Quæ- C. CLAUDTuS HoRTATOR. 

ſtors. A. Posrun ius ALBIN US RE- 
GILLENSIS. 


106. Conſulſbip. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 


Tear 404. AP. CLAUDIUS CRASS US 
SABIN US REGILLEN- 
SIS. He died in his Office. 

Diflator. T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 

TORQUATUS, a ſecond 
time. 

Gen. of Horfe. A. CoRNELIUs ARVINA. 

Prætor. L. PINARIUS NAT TA. 

Curule A.. M' PoMrONIVus. 

A L. Cæpi c Ius. 

Plebeian A Skx. TULLIUS. 

alles. C. FUR1US. 


Tribunes of the Q. PusLILIvs PHILo. 
People. C. IciLius Roc A. 
M. CLaupivs CIcER0O. 
CN. Douirrus ENOBARBVs. 
P. Mucivs ScævolLA. 
C. FABRIcIUSs Lusc IN us. 
L. ANTIST IUs. 
Puplus. 
L. PUBLILIUus PHILO VoLsc 1Us. 


Qneftors of P. Aris Pærus. 


Rome. Q. ANTON1Us M &RENDA. 
Military Quæ- C. QuUixncT1ivs C1NCINNATUS, 
ſtors. L. Dou ir ius ANoBARBUs. 
10. Conſulſbip. M. POPILIUS LANAS, a 
Tear 405. fourth time. = 
M. VALERIUS CORVUS. 
Dictator. C. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS 


REGILLENSIS. 
Gen. of Horſe. C. Livivs DenTER. 


Frætor. | M. FAB Tus Dokso. 


Curule . Q. FAB Tus Au Bus rus. 
diles. Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 


Plebeian . M. PoETELIUSs LIBO. | 
diles. P. MzL1us CAP ITOLINVUs. 


Tribunes of the K. Dvu1L1vs. 
People, A. TREBIUus. 
Cy. Lucexivs. 


3 


A. TEMPANI1US. 

CN, SELLIUS. © 

P. Decivs Mus. 

C. AppuLE Ius. 

Q. Mxc1L1vs. 

Q. MARC us TREMULUS. 


Queſftors of L. PA IRIS CRAsSUs. 
Rome. L. PETILIVs. 


Military) Quz- L. Pos run ius MEGELLvs, 
ſtors. M. FULCI1N1Us. 


108. Conſulſhip. C. PLAUTIUS HypSKUS. 


Tear 406. T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 
| | TORQUATUS. 
Pretor. SER. SULPIC1Us CAMERINDs, 


Curule N. C. Licinivs Caryvs SToLo, 
diles. P. Dec 1vs Mus. 


Plebeian -. Q. PuBLILIVs PriLo. 


diles. TI. Juvxxr Ius. 


Tribunes of the Sex. Tul LIUs. 
People. C. MæxNTIVUs. 
L. ANT ISTIUs. 
M' Pomronivs. 
* Dvu1L1vs. | 
VoLERO PusBLIiLivs PHniLo 
VoLscus. 
L. ArINIUSs LONGus. 
P. MxNI Us. 
P. Pop ius. 
C. ANT 185T IUs. 


Quæſtors of L. GENOC ius AvENTINENSS, 
Rome. L. FUxR us CAMILLUS. 


Military Quæ- C. Sul p Ic IS Loncus. 
ſtors. SER. SULPICIUS SAVERR1O. 


r09.Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS CORVUS, a 


Tear 407. ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Antiates, Volſci, and 
Satricanti. 
C. POETELIUS LIBO VISO- 
LUS. 
SECULAR GAMES. 
Pretor. A. CorneLivs Cossus ARvINA. 
Curule A- C. FAB TUS AMBUSTUS. 
dliles. Sp. SULPIC 1Us LONGUS. 
Plebeian . C. Ic 111vs Ruca. 
diles. P. Mucivs SCEvOLA. 
Tribunes of the p. Dzcrvs Mus. | 
People. M. CLAup ius Cickxo. 
C. AL ius 
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C. ALivs Pærus. 

P. Lic 1nivs STOLO. 

Sp. MxL1us CAPITOLINUS. 
C. FABRIC Ius LusciNus. 
CN. Doirius ANoOBARBUS. 
Q. CaciLivs METELLUS. 

P. MzL1us CApTITOLINus. 
Q. Cæp Ic ius. 


Quæſtors of M. Ar EL Ius Rxcurus. 
Rome. C. VETURIUS CRassUs CiIc u- 
RINUS. 


Military Quz- A. SEMRON IVS ATRATINOS. 
ſtors. Q. CANULE1US. 


110. Conſulſpip. M. FABIUS DORSO. 


Tear 408. SER. SULPICIUS CAMERI- 
NUS. 
Dictator. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 


ſecond time. 


Gen. of Horſe. CN. ManLivus CaprToLINUS 
IMPER 10sUS. | 


Prætor. Q SERv1LIUS AHALA. 


Curule f. C. Mznivs. 
diles. Q. Mzc 1L1vs. 


Plebeian A. A. Txts rus. 
diles. CN. LucxRlus. 


Tribunes of the C. CLaupius HoRTATOR. 
People. Q. PusLivs PHLO. 

L. CæpiIcſus. 

L. SEXT1Us SEX TINUS LATE- 

RANUs. 

M. TITINIUSs, 

C. Dvu1L1vs. 

P. ELIUs Pærus. 

M. GEN UC TUS AVENTINENSIS. 

Sex. T1T1vs. 

(CN. S1c INIUS BELLUTUS, 


T. VETURIUS CALY INUS. 
CN. DoMitius CALVINus. 


8 of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- CN. Puprus. 


ſtors. M' SERO TUS FiDENAs. 
111. Confulſhip. . MARTIUS RUTILUS, a 
Tear 409. third time. 

T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 
TORQUATUS, a ſecond 
time. 

Difator. 


Cen. of Horſe. C. FAB1US AMBUSTUS. 
Vor. Il. 


ſtors. 


cee of 
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Preetor. L. Fux1vs CAMILLus. 
Curule A. L. AMilius MAMERCINUS 
diles. PRIVERNAS. 


TI. EMuILIUSs MAMERCINus. 


Plebeian . P. Decius Mos. 


diles. L. Ar INIUS LoNdus. 
Tribunes of the P. Max 1vs. 
People. Q. MAxILIVs. 


C. Pop ILIVs. 

C. VoLUNIUS FLAMMA. 
L. VoLUMNITUS FLAMMA. 
C. TrTIN TuS. 

L. MAMiL1vs V 1TULUs. 
Q. S1L1vs, 

L. ViLLivs. 

I. Iiir 


Qu“õſtors of CN. QuincTtiL1vs VARUs. 


ome. C. PoEtTEL1vus LIBO Y1sOLUS. 


Military Que- M. CLaup1ius MARCELLUS. 
CN. FuLy Ius PotTINUs. 


112. Confulſhip. M. VALERIUS CORVUS, a 

Tear 410, third time. He criumphs o- 

| ver the Samnites. 

A. CORNELIUS COSSUS 
ARVINA. He triumphs o- 
ver the Sammies. 


Cenſors. M. Fa Ius Au Bus ros. 


THE TWENTY SECOND LUSTRUM. = 


Pretor. SER. SULPIC1Uus LONGUS. 


Curule A.. Q. Czp1civs. 
diles. P. LIc IN Ius SroLo. 


Plebeian A.- Sr. Mællus Carrrolixus. 
diles. Q. CaciLius METELLUS, 


Tribunes of the P. Es Pærus. 
People. M. AnToN1vs. 
Sex. T1T1vs. 
C. CLaupius HoRTATOR. 
M. ArT1t1vs RECCULus. 
N. SExTIUSs SFXTINUS. 
Cn. GENUc Ius AVvENTINENSIS. 
M. Genucius AVENTINENSIS. 
L. SExT1Us SEXTINUs LArE- 
RANUS. | 
IL. CoxpDicivs. 


M. PAPIRI US CRAsSSUS, 


Rome. L. PAPIRIus CUR SR. 


P. VALERIUS POPLICOLA. Mi litary Quz- C. praur ius DEctanvs. 
ſtors. 


Cx. FUr virus CENTUMALUS. 
D | 113. Con- 
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113. Conſulſbip. C. MARCIUS RUTILUS, a 
Tear 411. fourth time. 
| Q. SERVILIUS AHALA. 


Dictator. M. VALERIUS CORVUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. L. EMILIUs MAMERCINUS. 
PRIVERNAS. 


Prætor. L. Fuxivs CAM ILL us. 


Curule . L. Papirivs CRASSUS. 
diles. C. Sur Ic Ius LoNGUS. 


Plebeian . M. Tirtinivs. 
Ailes. CN. Sic 1N1Us BELLUTUS. 


Tribunes of the L. Genuc1vs AvENTINENSIS. 
People. C. MæNius. 
| L. Fur1vs. 
P. CuR Ar Ius. 
Q. CAxuLEIus. 
M. M1nucivs AucuRINus. 
M. De jus Mus. 
P. Mucrus SczvoLa. 
CN. DomiTius AENOBARBUS. 
P. MEL1Us CAPI1TOLINUS. 


Quæſtors of P. VaterIvs PoPLICOLA. 
Rome. L. CoRNELIUs LENTULus. 


Military Quæ- P. CoxxELIus Rur Ixus. 
ſtors. M. AuLiUs CORRET ANUS, 


114. Conſulſbip. C. PLAUTIUS HYPSAUS, 

Tear 412. a ſecond time. 

L. AMILIUS MAMERCI- 
NUS PRIVERNAS. 


Prætor. T. EMILIus MAMER INus. 


Curule (. C. Trt1nvs. 
diles. Q. Man1Livs. 


Plebeian A. C. Pomritivs. 
diles. L. VILLIUs. 


Tribunes of the Q. PugLILIius PnILo. 
People. M. Ar ILIus REGULs. 

K. Ar INius LoNxcus. 

C. DviLivs. 

K. ArIN Tus LoNcus. 

CN. DoMI1T1Us CALVINus. 

Cn. Pup ius. 

C. SRM RON Ius Sous. 

L. Ar IN Ius LoNcus. 

C. AT1N1vs LoNcus. 


Queſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Que- D. Jux us BxuTus Scaya. 
ftors, L. PLAur ius VENNo. 


C.VAaLErIvs Porrrus FL Accus. 
Sp. Pos ruu ius ALB Ixus. 


— 


1 


_ diles. 
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I 15.Conſulſhip. T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS 
Tear 413. TORQUATUS, a third 
time. He triumphs over the 
Latins, Campani, Sidicini, 
and Aurunce. 
P. DECIUS MUS. 


Diftator. L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. PA IRIS Cuxrsos. 


L. PA IRIVSs CRasus, who 
was created Dictator. 


Curule A- M. VaLtRIvs Corvyvs. 
C. CLavpivs CRassvus RECII. 
LENS 18. 


Plebeian Ag. M. ANTON 1vs. 
diles. L. GENUC1Us AVvENTINENS 18. 


Tribunes of the L. ALLIENTus. 
People. M. PLXroRlus. 
M MARC Ius. 
C. Pop ILTVus. 
C. PET ILLIUus. 
C. Mzc1LLIvs. 
P. PuBLIL Ius PHILO. 
C. PoETELIuSs LIBO V15soLUs, 
M. CLAup ius MARC ELLUs. 
M. Cons1D 10s. 


Pretor. 


Quæſtors of P. SaLLON1Us SARRA. 
Rome. L. AMitivs PAuLus. 


Military Quæ- C. PLauTivs PRoc uus. 
ſtors. L. PI NAR IUs NArrA. 


116. Conſulſbip. T. EMILIUS MAM ERC. 

Tear 414. NES. - 

Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO. He 
triumphs over the Latins. 


Ditrator. Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO. 
Gen. of Horſe. D. Juxius BxoTus Scava. 


L. EMIIIUs MAMERCINUS 
PRIVERNAS. 


Curule A M. ATiLius REGuULUs. 
alles. P. CURAT1US. 


Plebeian (. CN. Domirtius CALVINus. 
diles. L. Fun 1us. 


Tribunes of the C. Luckk jus. 
People. M. Por I Ic ius. 
L. V1LL1us. 
C. PoMe1Ll1us. 
M. Acur ius. 
CN. S1c 1n1us BELLurus. 
L. Vorsc ius FI crox. 


Prator. 
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T. VEruRIUSs CALVINus. 


Q. MAMILIVUs. 

P. SIL Ius. 
Quæſtors of L. VALERIVSs Por rrus. 
Rome. M. GECAN TUS MAM ERC INGs. 
Military Quæ- M. Dull ius. 
tors. M. Mæc Il us. 


117. Conſulſbip. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS. 
Tear 415. He triumphs over the Pe- 
dani and Tiburtini. 
C. MANIUS. He triumphs 
over the Antiates, Lavint- 
ans, and Velitrani. 


Prætor. M. VAL ERIVSs Corvus. 
Curule A I. VEruRIUSs Crassvs. 
diles. CN. QuiNcTILIUs VARUS. 


Plebeian .-. M. CL.aupius MARCELLUS, 
diles. C. Ar IN IUS LOoNcus. 


Tribunes of the P. SRMyRONI Us Loxcus. 
People. P. SaLLON TUS SARRA. 
C. PL Aur us DEc IANus. 
M. Minucrvs AucuRINus. 
C. TEkRENTIUS ARS A. 
M. Decivs Mus. 
L. GENUc Ius Ay ENTINENSIS. 
C. TrrIN Ius. 
Q. CANULE1US. 
M JuvENTIus ThALNA. 


Queſtors of C. Sor Icrus PRricus. 


Rome. L. VETurIUs CRAs SuS Cicu- 
RINUS. 

Military Que- P. Furius. 

ftors, C. Minucius AUGURINUs. 


118. Conſulſhip. C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 
Tear 416. P. ALIUS PATUS. 


Difator. C. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS 


REGILLENSIS. 
Gen. of Horſe, C. CLaupius HoxrTArok. 
Pretor. T. ManLius IMPER105Us T'oR- 
| QUATUS, 


Curule . P. Corntiivs Rur INus. 
dliles. M. PAPIRIUSs CRAss Us. 


Plebeian . C. PRETILIus. 
diles. L. ALLIEN Ius. 


Tribunes-of the CN. Dou irius Cal vNus. 
People. C. PokrzLius LI BO VIsorus. 


D. Jux rus BRurus Sc&ya. 
CN. FuLvIus CENTUMALUS. 
C. SEMPRON1Us SOPHUS. 
L. PLAur Ius VENNO. 

M. AuLius CERRETANus. 
Q. Pomreonavs. 

M. FuLvius FLAc cus. 

L. ATT1L1Us RECULus. 


Quæſtors of P. CoxNxLIus SCAPUL A. 
Rome. L. Jul rus IuLus. 


Military) Nuæ- Q. Dec 1vs Mus. 


ſtors. C. CarviLivs MAX 1MUs. 


119. Conſulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 
Ty 417,  K DUEIUS. 


Pretor. Q. PuBLiLivs PHILO. The 
firſt Plebeian who was raiſed 
to this Office, 


Curule . Sp. PosTUM1Us ALBINUS. 


dliles. P. VALER1Us PoPLICOLA, _ 


Plebeian - P. SALLONIUs SARRA, 
diles. P. SILIus NE ros. 


Tribunes of the L. Ax rox rus Nxpos. 
People. C. PLautivs DECLANUS. 
L. GeNUcius AVENTINENS1S. 
M' Maxcivs NEpos. 
C. PopILLIVUS Nxpos. 
M. CLAUD Tus MARCELLUS. 
3 C. PLauTiuvs PRocULUs. 
C. Maxcivs Rur ILus. 
P. PuUBLILIus PhiLo. 
L. Cos iD Ius NEeos. 


Quæſtors of Sp. VETURIUs CRAssus Cicu- 


Rome. RINUS. | 
Q. AULIus CERRETANUS. 


Military Quæ- L. FuLvivs Curvus. 


 ftors. M. AsBuT1vus ELvA. 


120. Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS CORVUS, a 
Tear 418. fourth time. He triumphed 


over the Inhabitants of the 


Territory of Cales. 
M. ATTILIUS REGULUS. 


Dicrator. I. XMILIUS MAMERCI- 
NUS PRIVERNAS. 


Gen. of Horſe. Q. PuBLIiLIvs PalLo. 


Pretor. Cx. QuiNcT1L1Us VARus. 


Curule A. C. VaLERI1vs PotiTUs FLAC- 


_ dates. CUS. 


L. VALER1US PorIiTvs. 


M. Ju- 
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| Plebeian A.- M. JuvENnTIUS THALNA. 
diles. Q. CANULE1VUs NEpos. 


Tribunes of the L. Pr Aur rus VENNO. 
People. L. PLXTORIus. 
L. Fu c INIVUs. 
C. NUM1 rToRIus. 
M. MæciLIUs. 
C. PLXTORIVUs. 
C. RAciILIVs. 
T. SrAr Ius. | 
C. ANT Ius REST10. 
C. Luc ERIus. 


Queſtors of L. Pap IXTUs Muc LL Anus. 


Rome. A. CorNELIUs Cossus ARvI1- 
NA. 

Military) Quæ- L. JuLivs LI BO. 

ſtors. M. AuLius CERRETANUS. 


12 1. Conſulſbip. T. VETURIUS CALVINUS. 
Tear 419. SP. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS. 


Dictator. P. CORNELIUS RUFINUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. M. AnTon1vs. 


Pretor. M. Parixius CRAssus. 
Curule . I. CoRNELIUSs LENTULUS. 
diles. M. GECGCANITIUS MACERINUS. 


Piebeian A. CN. FuLvivs CENTUMALUS. 
diles. M. FuLy1vs FLaccus. 


Tribunes of the P. Sa1iLon1us SARRA. 
People. T. MET1L1vs. 

xe. M. ScApr Ius. 

M. MamiLivs. 

C. MEMMIVUs. 

L. RaciLivs. 

M. SELLI1US. 

P. S1LI Vs. 

Q. Czpicivs Noc ru. 
P. FuRlus. 


CN. CoRNEL Ius LENTULUS. 
Ap. CLAup jus CRAsS. SAB IN. 
REC IILEN«s 18. 


Quæſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- C. Acurius Nxros. 
ſtors. T. Porr IF IC Ius Nxpos. 


122. Conſulſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR. 


Tear 420. C. POETELIUS LIBO VI- 
| SOLUS. 
Pr etor. C. VALERIUS Porirus FLAC- 
cus. 


4 


Curule - M. VALERIUS Cokvus. 


diles. L. VETUR1US CRASSUS Cict- 
RINUS. 8 

Pleberan A L. PLAur ius VENNO. 

diles. C. PLAurTIus DEC IANVUß. 


Tribunes of the L. GRENuc ius AVENT INENSfò. 
People. C. PopILIus Lanas. 
| C. MALius CAPITOLINus, 
C. CANuLE Ius Nepos. 
Q. HoRrTENs kus. 
C. LXTrox Ius. 
C. MiNucfus AucuRINus. 
M. TEREN＋ Ius. | 
M' JuvenTrus THALNA, 


Queſtors of Q. FAB Tus Maximus RutLy 


ome. | ANUS. 
Q. FAB jus AMBusTus. 


Military Quæ- C. FosLius FLAcciNAToOR. 


tors. Q. MaMiLius V1TuLus. 


123. Conſulſhip. A. CORNELIUS COSSUS, 


Tear 421. a ſecond time. 
CN. DOMITIUS CALVI- 
NUS. 
Difator. NM. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. P. VaLER Tus PoeLicoLa. 


Cenſors. Q. PusLiLius PHILo. 


Sp. PosruMi1us ALBINus. 


Tre TWENTY THIRD LUSTRUM. 


Prætor. L. PaPIRITIus Muc ILLANus. 
Curule A- L. PLKTORlus. 

diles. C. PL TOR 1us. 

Plebeian . C. RàciLIUs. 

diles. L. Ful c IN Ius. 


Tribunes of the L. Ful v rus Cuxvus. 
People. L. HoRTENS1us. 

A. OcuLNTus GALLus. 

Q. Dec ius Mus. 

L. AL1us Pokrus. 

M. L=ToR 1us. 

M' OTaciLius CR assus. 
Sp. OPPITus CORNICEN. 
C. CARvILIus MAxIMus. 
M' Cur 1us DENTaATus. 


Queſtors of M.FLay1us. 


Rome. A. CoRNELIusCossus ARyYINA: 
Military Quæ- M. Fa ius AM zus rus. 
ſtors. C. AquiLIus FLoRus. 

124. Con- 


3 


— 8 
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124. Conſulſbip. M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 
Tear 422. 1 3 
C. VALERIUS POTITUS. 


Difator. CN. QUINTILIUS VARUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. VaLERIUs PoTiTUs. 


Prator. M. VALER1US Cokvus. 


Curule . QO. FAB TUS Maximus RULLI- 
d les. . | 
M. ABuUTius ELvA. 


Plebeian A L. RACILIUSs Nevpos. 
diles. M. MAMILIUS VITULUS. 


Tribunes of the Q. AuLus CERRETANUS. 
People. L. Pup Ius NEPOs. 
C. LIVIUS DENTER. 
C. Ful virus CVRvus. 
M. FuLvivus FLAccus. 
Sp. Ic ILIVS Roc. 
M' POMuxPON TUS MATEO. 
D. Junius BRUTUs ScævA. 
M. FuLviUus CENTUMALUS. 
M. Marcius Nepos. 


Qzaſtors of L. VaLernus FLACCUs. 
Rome. Q. SULP1cIus PATERCULUS. 


Military Quiæ- M. AMilivs Pxpus. 
ſtors. L. PLAuT Tus VENNO. 


125. Confalſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CRASSUS, a 


Tear 423. | ſecond time. 
L. PLAUTIUS VENNO. 
Pretor. P. CORNELIUS SCAPULA. 


Curule . C. Porirtiius LaNAs. 
diles. C. LX TORIUS Nkpos. 


Plebeian CA. C. ManLivs CAPITOLINUS, 
dilos. C. MiNUclus AUGURINUS. 


Tribumes of the M. Livius DENTER. 
People. L. Ful vius CUrvuUs. 
A. ALLIENIUS NEPOS. 
M. RAcILIVUSs NEPOs. 
A. TREBON1UsS AS PER. 
M. AuLius CERRETANUS. 
L. ApuLE TUS NPOs. 
L. PLMTORTUSs NEPos. 
L. FuLcINIUS NEpOs. 
P. NuM1ToRIUS PULLUS. 


Qreſtors of C. Prautivs Hxrs us. 
Rome. C. PETIILIus Nxpos. 


Military Quæ- L. HoRATIUSs PULY 1ILLUS. 
ſeors. L. AM1Lius MAMERC INUS. 


tors. 


$4 


126. Conſulſbip. L. AMILIUS MAMERC I- 
Tear 424. NUS PRIVERNAS, a ſe— 
cond time. 

C. PLAUTIUS DECIANUS. 
Both triumph over the Pri- 
Ver nates. 


Pretor. L. CoRNELIUS LENTULtS, 


Curule A IL. PAPIRIUS Mog ILLANUs. 
diles. CN. CoRNELITIUS LENTULUS. 


Plebeian . M' Curivs DExNTATOUs. 
diles. Q. Dre ius Mus. 


Tribunes of the C. PL ÆrORIUs NREpos. 
People. C. FE Sc ENN TUS NEpos. 
T. PoNTIF IC 1us NEPOS. 
SEX. POMPILIUS N EPOS. 
Q. Mawirivs VIrulus. 
Sp. AN TITUS RESTIO. 
C. Acur ius Neros. 
P. S1L1us NEpos. 
SEXx. MANLIUSs NEPOS. 
M. MaAMILIUSs VIruLus. 


Quæſtors of M. FosLius FLAc c INATOR. 
Rome. L. Fuxivs CAMuMuILLUS. 


Military 
ſors. 
r27.Conſulſhip. C. PLAUTIUS PROCU- 


Tear 425. LUS. 
P. CORNELIUS SCAPULA. 


Q1u2- M. PopiLIus L&nas. 
P. ViLLIUs NEpos. 


Prator. D. Jux ius BRurus Scava. 


Curule - M. VaLERIius Coxvus. 


diles. C. VaLERIUs Porrirus FLAc- 


CUs. 


Plebeian A. C. FuLvivs CuRvus. 
diles. Q. AuLIus CERRETANUS. 


Tribunes of the M. Abr ius CERRETANUs. 
People. M. TITINIUS NEpos. 
CN. APRON 1Us NEpos. 
C. SEXTILIUS NEPos. 
L. MaNn1ius NEpos. 
T. S1cin1uUs DEN TATUs. 
Sex. TITIUs NEpos. 
C. SEXTIUS CALVINUS. 
C. CuRaATivs NEpos. 
A. VIRNC INI US NEros. 


Quæſtors of L. PapIR us CRAssus. 
Rome. Q. AMILIUs BARBULA, 


Military Que- P. ETIVs Pærus. 
C. Junius BusuLcus BRu— 
Tus. 


E IL. COR. 
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12.8. Conſulſbip. L. CORNELIUS LENTU- 


Tear 426. LUS. 
Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO, a 


ſecond time. 


Dictator. M. CLAUDIUS MARCEL- 


LUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. Sp. PosTHUM1Us ALBINUS. 


Pretor. Q. FABIus MAXIM US RULLIA- 
Nus. 

Curule . M. FaBrus AMBUSTUS. 

diles. Q. FAB ius AMBus rus. 

Plebeian - L. FuLv1us CURvUs. 

diles. M. Livius DENTER. 


Tribunes of the M. FLavius NEpos. 

People. C. LzToR1us NEPos. 
C. MiNuc us AUGURINUS. 
C. AqQUiLLIUs FL O Rus. 
C. OrTaciLIvs NE pos. 
C. CæciLIus METELLUS. 
C. MEL1us CAPITOLINUS. 
C. RABVULE IUs Nereos. 
L. HoRTENSITUS NEPOs. 

Qi. Dc Ius Mus. 


Quæſtors of M. PoRTELIVs Lino VISO 


Rome. LUS. 
M. FosLIUS FLACC INATOR. 


Military) Quæ- C. Jur. Ius Iorus. 
ſtors. L. Ro uLE Ius NkEpos. 


129. Conſulſbip. C. POETELIUS LIBO VISO- 


Tear 427. LUS, a ſecond time. 
| L. PAPIRIUS MUGILLA-. 
WG. 
Pretor. C. PLauTius DEC1ANUS. 


Curule c. L. VALERIUSs FLACCUs. 


—_—_ A. CoRNELI1Us Cossus ARy 1- 
MA. 

Plebeian . Skx. MANILIUS NEpos. 

diles. Sex, PomPiL1us NEpos. 


Tribunes of the C. Pet 1Ltius Nxpos. 
People. M' Cur1ivs DEN TArus. 
M. AuLIUuSs CERRETANUS. 
T1. CoRxUNcAN Ius. 
L. Ic ILIus Ruca. 
C. Ful v us CURvUS. 
C. ANnT1sSTIUs NEPos. 
Sex. TULL1Uus NkEpos. 
T. SEMPRON1Us BL &sUs. 
L. Maxcivus RuriL us. 
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Quæſtors of Q. Marius Nepos. 


Rome. L. MANL1us CAPITOLINT:. 


Military Quæ- P. MaNLivs Vurso. 


ſtors. TI. CLAuD ius CIcERO. 


Proconſul. Q. PuBLIL Ius PHILo. He tri- 
umphs over the Samnites and 
Palzpolitani. 


Pro-Quaſtor. L. RoMuurꝑ ius. 


130. Conſulſbip. L. FURIUS CAMILLUS, a 
Tear 428. a ſecond time. 
a Mn BRUTUS SC. 
VA. 


Diftator. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR. 
Gen. of Horſe. Q. FAB IU Max1Mus Rur II 


ANUS, who abdicates; and 
L. PAPIRIuUSs CRAssus is cho- 
ſen in his room. 


Prator. I. Furvius Cuxkvus. 
Curule A. C. FosLius FLAC CINATOR, 
diles. M. EMILIGs PApus. 
Plebeian . M. FLAvrus Nxpos. 
diles. A. VIRGIN IUS NEpos. 


Tribunes of the L. PLAur us VENNo. 
People. C. PLAur us Hyrs@vs. 
C. CoNns1D1us NePos. 
L. Nu ITORIUS Neeos. 
Sp. MæciLIUs Nkpos. 
C. PopPILIus LANnas. 
L. ALBIN IVS NEPpos. 
L. FouLciNivus TRIO. 
T. Rosc ius Nkpos. 
A. Luc ERITus Nepos. 


Ouzſtors of L. Quixcr Ius CarrToLINUs. 


Rome. M. ANnTisT1us NEeos. 
Military Que- P. VALER 1vs PorLIcOLA. 
ſors. P. PLAurius Hvrsæus. 
Dictator. I. PAPIRIUS CURSOR. He 
Tear 429. triumphs over the Sammiles. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. PA IR rus CRaAssus. 
Cenſors. M. VaLERIUs CoRvus. 


C. PotTELivs LiBo V1soOLUS- 


THE TWENTY FOURTH LUSTRUM. 


Prætor. M. FAB IUs AuBusrus. 
Curule . L. Par IRIus CRAssus. 
diles. I.. FUR ius CAMILLUs. 


2 | Plebeian 


Cen 


Pra 
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Plebeian 2 C. CzciLivs METELLUS. 


diles. IL. HoRTENS TUS Neeos. 
Tribunes of the P. EL Ius Pærus. 
People. C. FuLyius Cukvus. 


SEX. TEMPANIUs NEpos. 

L. ArRONIUS LIMO. 
C. MzNnrus NEpos. 

C. Junius BUBULCUs BRurus. 
Sp. MET1LI1Us NEPos, 

L. ViLLius NEpos. 

L. SEkxTILIVUs. 

P. VIRGINIVus. 


Queſtors of Sy. Naurius RuriLus. 


Rome. C. FAB us AMBUSTUS, 
Military Quæ- P. Dec ius Mus. 
ftors. T. Pox TIF Ic ius Neeos. 


131.Conſilſhip. C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 


Yar 430. QAULIUS CERRETANUS. 


Pretor. Q. Fapivs AuBusrus. 
Curule . M. FosLIus FLACCINATOR. 
diles. Q. AMiLIUs BARBULA. 
Plebeian . L. MARCIUs RUTILUS. 
diles. T. SEM RON TUS BLxsus. 
Tribunes of the M. FLavius Nepos. 
People. M. PotrtELIvs L1Bo. 


C. CANULE1us NEpos. 

M. AbLIus CERRET ANUS. 
M' CuRIUSs DEN TArus. 

L. Ic ILIuSs Ruca. 

M. Pop ILLIUS LÆENAS. 

C. AuRELIUSs Cor rA. 

Q. ALIUs Pærus. 

TI. CORUNCANI1Us Nxpos. 


Quæſtors of L. Co iN ius Nevos. 


Rome. C. Maxc 1vs RuTiLvus. 

Military Quæ- M. VaLErIUs MAx1MUS. 

ftors. A. Virc1inius TR1cosTus Ru- 
TILUS. 


132. Conſulſbip. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 

Tear 431. RULLIANUS. He tri- 

. umphs over the Samnites and 
Apulians. 

L. FULVIUS CURVUS. He 

triumphs over the Samnites. 


Dictator. A. CORNELIUS COSSUS 
ARVINA. 


Sen. of Horſe. M. Fanius Augustus. 


Prætor. L. PLAurius. 


Curule . C. PLAur Ius HypSAus. 
diles. A. Luctrivs NEpos. 


 Plebeian (. Sp. Mxc 1L1vsS NE POS. 


diles. L. ALB INIUS NPOs. 


Tribunes of the C. Jux us BueuLcus BRurus. 
People. SEx. TULLIUs NEpos. 

C. PETILLIVUSs NęEpos. 

C. CoNs ID IUS NEPOs. 

M. TREBONIUS FLayvs. 

A. ArTILIUS BUL Bus. 

L. ALBIN IUS Nepos. 

L. Ful c INIuS TRIO. 

L. NUM1ToRIUs NevPos. 

C. VOoLUMN1Us FLAMMA. 


Quaſtors of P. Sesr1Us CaritoLings 
Rome. Q. PuzLiLivs PHILo. 


Military Quæ- M' SER IS FID ENAs. 


ſtors. C. ArULEivs PANsA. 


133. Conſulſhip. T. VE TURIUS CALyINUs, 4 ſe- 
( Bw. 3 
SP. POST UMIUS ALBINUS, 


a ſecond time. 


Dif#ators. Q. FABIUS AMBUSTUS. 
M. AMILIUS PAPUS. 


Generals of P. ALivs PaTvs. 


Horſe. L. VALERIUs FLACCUS. 
Pretor. M. Vartkrivs Corvus., 
Curule . M. PopILL Tus Laxas. 
diles. Sp. MET1L1us NEpos. 
Plebeian . SEX. TEMPANIUs NEpos. 
dliles. L. VILLIus Nepos. 


Tribunes of the M. PoeTEL1vs L IBO. 
People. C. MamiL1vs VITorus. 
L. SExT1LIUs NEpos. 
C. MæxNIUS NEpos. 
P. ML Ius CAP1TOLINUS. 
T. Rosc jus Nkpos. 
L. Ap RON ITUS NEpos. 
L. Cp IC Ius Nkpos. 
C. FUR1Us NEpos. 
L. CAanNULE1Us NEpos. 


Queſtors of CN. Fun ius PAciruvus. 
Kome. P. Luc RE TITUS TI RIC 1PITINUS: 


Military Quæ- Sp. Pa IR Tus CRASSUS. 


ſtors. CN. LuckR Ius Nxpos. 
134. Conſulſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a 
Tear 433. ſecond time. | 
Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO, a 
third time. a 


Dictators. 
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Dictators. C. MANIUS NEPOS. C. MæN Ius NEPos, 
L. CORNELIUS LENTU- © Q. CæciLius METELLus, 
LUS. | C. Marcius RurTilus. 
T. MANLIUS IMPERIOSUS L. SEXTILIus Nepos. 
TORQUATUS. L. CaDicius NREpOs. 


C. Fuk1us NEpos. 
Generals of M. FosL1us FLACCINATOR, 


Horſe. L. Parir1vs CuRsoR. Quæſtors of Q. Maxcius TREMuLus. 
„ L. PAP IRI US CRASSUS. Rome. L. GEcAnius MAcERINUs. 
Prator. Q. EMILIus BARBULA. Military Quæ- Q. CrokLIus S1cuLus. 
| ſtors. LI. EMuILIus MAMERC1NGs, 
Cirride A. L. QuinNCT1Us CAP TTOLINUs. | 
les e. Naur us Rus. 3e. Conſulſhip. L. PLAUTIUS VE NNO. 
Plebeian . C. Junius Bug uLcus BRurus. 4047 43 M. FOSLIUS FLACCINA- 
alles. C. CANULE1us Nxpos. TOR. 
Tribunes of the L. L1v tvs DexTes. Cenſors. L. Par IRIus CRassus, 
People. Q. MxL1Us Nꝑros. 8 C. MxNlus. 
I. Numicivs Nxros. Theſe | 
were all three obliged to ab- THE TWENTY FIFTH LUSTRUM. 
dicate, in order to go to Cau- | . 
dium, as Hoſtages for the Prætor. L. FuRius CAaMiLLus. 


Performance of the Treaty 
concluded at The Caudiaun Curule Ah. M. VAL ERIus CoRvus. 


Too be diles. M' SER Ius FID ENAsS. 
P. Dzcrivs Mus. Ch 4 
L. SEX TIVUS SEX TINUS LAT E- 2 . 1 2 86. 3 

3 les. . ROSCIus NEPos, 
P. MzN1Us NEpos. | Tribunes of the Q. MLIus Negros. 
C. SIC1N1Us BELLUTUS, People. C. CI Aup jus HoRTATOR. 
M. CzD1c1us Neros. C. FaBRicius Lusc INus. 
P. V1RGINIUS NEpos. P. Pup jus NEpos. 
T. RoMULE1us NEpos. Q. Pur IL Ius PHILo. 
C. OrP1us CORNICEN. I. DomiTis ENOBARBus. 
T. JuvENTIVS N Eros. P. Mucrus ScævoLA. 
C. LICINIUS CALV Us STOLO, " Hier IciL1ius Ruca. 


SEX. TuLLIus NEpos. 


r 35. Conſi]ſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a C. Pr aur ius Hyrs&us. 


Tear 434. n 1 triumphs o- Quæõſtors of L. GENuc ius AvENTINENSIS. 
ver FRE. DANINHTES. Rome. Ae. CLAub jus Cæcus. 
Q. AULIUS CERRETANUS, 
a ſecond time. Military) Quæ- M. FuLy1us Cuxvus PT INus. 
| ſtors. T. Minucius Aucusinus. 
Cenſors. C. SULP1C1us LoNxcus. 8 


C. PLAur ius DEci Axus. They 


both abdicate. | 137. Conſulſbip. Q. A MILIUS BARBULA. 
Tear 436. C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS 
Prator. M. Pop iLIus LXNAS. BRU T Us. 
Curule A M. VaLERIus MAxIMus. Prætor. L. PA IRIus CRAssus. 
Ailes. C. FAB lus AMBuSTus. 
Curule A M. PokTELIus LIBO. 
Plebeian A. C. VoLuMNius FLAMMA. . D eee. 
Ales. M. TRE BON Ius FLAvus. | 
Plebeian (. T. NuM1Cius NeEpos. 
Tribunes of the M. ANT1sT1us Nxpos. Ales. M. Arm Neves. 
People. M. PoETEL1us LIBO. | 
p L. ArRoN us NEPos. Tribunes of the L. Cou ix ius NEpos. 
L. Co iN ius Nepos. | People. C. AppuLE Ius . "I 
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M. TxEeBoN1vus FLAavus. 
Q. MaciLivs Nepos. 
CN. SELLIUS NEpos. 

A. TREB1Us Nꝑpos. 
CN. LuctRk1vs Nepos. 
Sp. MET1L1vus NEPOS. 
L. ViLLiuvs Nxpos. 


Quæſtors of P. CorNEeLIivs ARxINA. 
Rome. L. PAPIRIUS Maso. 


Military Quæ- C. LUr Arrius CaTULUs. 
ſors. M. FuLc IN Ius Neeos. 


r38.Comſulſbip. Sp. NAUTIUS RUTILUS. 
Tear 437. M. POPILIUS LANAS. 


Dictator. L. EMILIUS MAMERCI- 
NUS PRIVERNAS. 


Gen. of Horſe. L. FuLvius Cukvus. 


Pretor. M. VALERITIUS MAX 1MUS. 


Curule A- Q. MazL1vs Nxpos. 
diles. C. MARC TUS RuTilvs. 


Plebeian . L. ApRON TUS Limo. 
diles. L. SEX TILIUS NEPos. 
Tyribunes of the P. Dzc1us Mus. 

People. M. TrrINrus NEeos. 
SEX. T 1T1Us NEPos. 
L. CD Ic IS NEPOs. 
P. M&N1vs Nkpos. 
C. VoLUuMNIUus FLAMMA. 
Q. FUND AN Tus FUNDULUS. 
M. GEN UC Ius AVENTINENSIS. 
M. Czpicivs NxEpos. 
C. FURIus Nxpos. 


Quæſtors of T1. Cox NEL TUS LENTULUS. 
Rome. L. Ar ILIus REGULUs. 


Military Que- L. Voruux ius FLAMMA. 
ſtors. CN. CoRNELIUs LENTULUS. 


139. Conſulſbip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a 
= Tear 438. fourth time. 
Q. PUBLILIUS PHILO, a 
fourth time. — 


Dictator. Q. FABIUS MAXIM US 
RULLIANUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. Q. Aurrus CERRETANUS, who 
' was kill'd in a Battle, and 
C. FABITUS AMBUsTUs choſen 
in his room. 
Prætor. M. VaLERIVSs CoRvus. 


en IL 
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Curule . Av. CLAup rus Cæcus. 
des. M. FAB Tus Doxso. 


Plebeian . L. Co iNIuS NREpos. 
diles. Q. PusLiLIvs PHILo. 


Tribunes of the L. Livivs DEN TER. 

People. M. AxT IST IS Nxpos. 
L. VoLUMN1Us FLAMMA V10- 

LENS. 

Q. CANULE1Us NEPOs. 
Q. CaciLivus METELLUS. 
T. NuMic1vus Nxpos. 
Q. Maxcivs TREMULUS. 
Sp. MæLIUSs CAPI1TOLINUS. 
P. Licinrvus Neeos SToLo. 
L. DomrTius ANOBARBUS. 


C. Maxcivs RorILus. 
M. Dc jus Mos. 


Military) Quæ- M. Lryrus DENTER. 
ſtors. L. EMILIUs BARBULA. 


Queſtors of 


Rome. 


140. Conſulſbip. M. POETELIUS LIBO. 


Tear 439, C. SULPICIUs LONGUS, 
a third time. He triumphs 
over the Samnites. 

Diftator. C. MANIUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. FosLIus FLAcC1NATOR, 


Pretor. M. VALERIUS Max1Mus. 


Curule . L. GEOGANTUS MAcERINUs. 
diles. Q. CLoEL1vs SICULUS. 


Plebeian (. C. APPULE1Us PANsA. 


diles. A. TREB1vus NEpos. 
Tribunes of the Q. M #L1us Neeos. 
People. Ti. Minucivs AucuRINUs. 


L. GEnNucius AVvENTINENSI1S. 

C. CLAUp jus HokTaToR. 

P. Muc us SczvoLa. 

M. TREBI Us. 

M. FuLvIuSs Cuxvus PE TINus. 
M. Dou ir Ius CALVIN Us. 

M. CLAUpD us MARCELLUS. 

C. FABRICIUSs Lusc IN us. 


Quæſtors of P. CorNnELIvs SCiPlo BARBA= 
Rome. WE 5 
Str. CORNELIUs LENTULus. 


Military Quæ- L. DomiTivs ANnoBaRBus. 
feors. P. SEMPRON1Us LONGUS. 


r 41.Conſulſhjp. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a 
Tear 44. fifth time. 
F C. Ju- 
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C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS 


BRUTUS, a ſecond time. 


Diclator. 
LUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. PoE TEL Ius LIB0O. 


Prætor. C. MARC ITUS Rur ILus. 
Curule . P. CoxNELIUSs ARvINA. 
dies. Av. CLavpivs Cæcus. 


Plebeian . M. T1Tt1N1vs Nꝑros. 
Ailes. Sex. TIr Ius Nꝑpos. 


Tribunes of the L. Cou ix ius Neeos. 
People. M. Maxrcivus I REMULUs. 
CN. Pueius Nepos. 
. PusLIiLIius PHILo. 
O. PETILIUSs NEPos. 
L. LIVIuS DENTER. 
Sp. Ic ILIus Roc. 
L. Ar INIUS LON Gs. 
C. PLAur Ius DEC IAN us. 
C. Lu rArTTUs CATULUS, 


Queſtors of L. Pos ru ius MeceLLvs. 
Rome. L. Fux1vs NEeos. 


Military Que- P. SULP1E1Us SAVERRIO, 
ftors. M. TITINITUSs NEpos. 


142. Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS. 


Tear 441. He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites and Jorant. 
| P. DECIUS MUS. 
Diftator, C. SULPICIUS LONGUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. Jux rus BusuLcus BRurus. 


Cenſors. 


Av. CI Aup ius Cacvs. 
C. PLAUT Ius VENOX. 


THE TWENTY SIXTH LUSTRUM. 


Prætor. M. Foslus FLAcciNATOR. 
Curule . M. VALERIUS CoRvus. 
diles. 1 PAPIRIUS Maso. 


Plebriay A.- M. FuLyrvs Cuxyvs DAT 


diles. NUS. 
LL VoLuMxtvs 8 V1o- 


a 7 LENS. 


Tribu nes of the 13 Gzxvcius Avexriiinsrs, 


A. TREB1vus NEePos. 
L. ViLLIUs NEPos. 
2. SIIus Nxros,. | 
Q. ManiLms Negros, 
3 


People 


C. POETELIUS LIBO VISO- 


M. FuLcinivs Nrpos. 

A. AcuTius Nepos. 

L. VoLuMNivus FLAM MA. 
C. PoupiLIus Nepos. 
2 SICINIUs BELLUTUS. 


Qraſtors of M. PA IR TVs CRAssus. 
Rome. CN. FuLvivs PærINus. 


Military Quæ- Cx. SEMPRON1Us GRAc cus. 
ſtors. Q. APPULEIUs PANSA. 


143. Conſulſbip. C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS | 
BRUTUS, a third time. He 


Tear 442. 
triumphs over the Samnites. 
Q. AMILIUS BARBULA, a 
ſecond time. He criumphs 
over the Hetrurians. 
Pretor. M. VALERIUs MAxIMus. 
Curule . SR. CoRNELIUS LENTULUs. 
. T1. CoRxELIUs LENTULUS. 
Plebeian (. C. FaBRIcivs Lusc 1Nus. 
diles. P. Mucius SC AvOLA. 


Tribunes of the L. Ar ILIus Recur. vs. 
People. C. Maxcivs RurILus. 
M. Dclus Mus. 
T. MiINUc Ius AUGURINUS. 
M. TREB TUS NEpos. 
M. ANroN Tus Nkpos. 


CN. GEN ucrus AVENT INENSIS, 


M. Livivs DRENTER. 
L. TIr Ius Nkpos. 
N. SEXTIVUS SEXTINUS. 


Quaſtors of "gy Oculxius Gurus. 


Rome. M. Fur vius PæTIxus. 
Military) Qua- CN. Douirius CaLvinvs. 
ſtors. C. PokrETIus LI BO VISo TGS. 
144. Conſulſpip. Q. FABEUS MAXIMUS 
Tear 443. RULLIANUS, a ſecond 
time. 
C. MARC IUS RUTILU), 
who was afterwards called 
CENSORINUS. 
Prætor. g P. CORNELIUS ARvINA. 


Curule . P. CoxntLius SC1P10 BARBA® 
diles. Is. 
L. A M1LIUs BARBULA. 


Plebeian A.. C. LuTaTius CATULUS. 
diles. Q. Prrus Nxros. 
Tribunes of 
People. 


the P. SEM RON I US Sop Hus. 


L. GENUC1US AYENTINENSIS- 
M. FuL- 


2 
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M. FuLy1vus Cuxvus PRTINUs. 
P. CurATtius Nkpos. 

M. CLaupius MARCELLUs. 
Q. PomroNius Nxpos. 

CN. SICINIUS BELLUTUS. 

M. AuLius CERRETANUS. 

Sp. ICiLIUs Ruca. 

M. SEMPRON1Us TUDITANUS. 


Oraftors of Q. An1civs PreaNESTINUS, 


Rome. M. Minuc1vs FEssus. 

Military Que- T. PopILI Ius NEros. 

ſtors. CN. FuLvIuSs MAx. CENTU- 
MALUS. 


Dictator. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR: He 
Tear 444. triumphs over the Sammnites. 


Gen. of Horſe. C. Junius BuBuLcus Brutus. 


Proconſuls, Q. Fapivs Max. RULLIANUs. 
He triumphs over the Hetru- 
rians. | 

P. CORNEL1Us ARVINA. 


Pretor. M. VALERIUS Corvus. 


Curule . Q. Marxcivs TREMUTus. 
diles. I. Arnivs RecuLuvs, 


Plebeian (. T. Mixucrus AucuRINUs: 
diles. Q. Max IL IVS NEpos. 


Tribunes of the C. Maxcrus Rur iLus. 
People. M. TTTIN IVS NEpos. 
C. AT INIUS LABEO. 
P. PuBLIL IVS PHILO. 
C. PLAur ius Dc lANus. 
M. Livius DENTER. 
C. Ari NIUs LoNGus. 
M' MARCIUS NEpos. 
C. Pop ILIus NREPOs. 
L. ALLIENTUS NEpos. 


Aneftors of P. VXILERIUus FAL ro. 
Rome. I. CRNELIUS BLAS 10. 


Military Que- P. LI c IN Tus VARus. 
ſtors. M. DuiLius Nxros. 


145. Conſulſhip. P. DECIUS MUS, a ſecond 


Tear 445. time. DR. 
C. FABIUS MAXIMUS 
7 RULLIANUS, a third time; 

8 M. VaLERIVSs Maximus. 


Curule . L. Posruurus MEcBLLvus. 
diles. P. SuLPICIUs SAVERRIO. 


Plebeian A. M. Dres Mos. 
diles. M. ANTON TUS Nꝑpos. 


Tribimes of the L. Fux lus Nx pos. 
People. P. SEMPRON1Us SOPHUS. 
M. FuLvivs Cugvus PAtixus: 
L. GENUcius AxvENTIN ENS Is. 
Q. APPULE1Us PANsA. 
M. PLxTORIUS NPOs. 
M. TRERB TUS NEPOS. 
M. Cons1D1us Nepos. 
M. FuLcinivs Nevos. 
M. MzciL1vs TULLUs: 


Qneſtors of L. CokNELIus Sc 10. 
Rome. M. ATtiL1ivs REGuLvUs. 


Military Qiæ- Q. PA IRIUs TuxpDus. 
ſtors. M. AM1L1vs PAulus. 


146. Conſulſhip. APPIUS CLAUDIUS Cx. 


Tear 446. " CIS | 
L. VOLUMNIUS FLAMMA 
VIOLENS. 
Cenſors: M. VALERIUS Maximus, 


C. Junius Buzulcus BRUTUS 


Tux TWENTY SEVENTH LusT RUM. 


Proconſul. Q. Fapivus Maximus Roll- 
ANUS. 

Prætor. T. Minvucivs AuvcURiINUs. 

Curule A. C. Maxc1vs RuTiLUs. 

diles. M. TiT1N1vs Neeos. 


Plebeian A- M. StweRONIUs TUDITANUS: 
diles. Q. Popow us Nxpos 


Tribunes of the C. PokTELIus LIBVG VISOoLUs. 
People. M. LIVIus DENT ER. 

L. LucER Tus NREpos. 

L. VolLscrus FicTtoR. 

P. SiLius Nepos. 

Q. An1cius PR&NESTINUS. 

Cn. Fur v ius Pær INus. 

M. Acurius Nxpos. 

P. VIILIuSs Nxpos. 

Q. MAM ILIus TuxIxus. 


Onaftors of Sp. Cary1LIUs MAX 1MUs, 
Rome. M. AT:1tivs REcGULUs. 


Military Que- T. MAxrxros Torxquaros. 


ſtors. A. CoR NL ius Cossus Ax vIxA. 
147. Confulſbip. Q. MARCIUS TREMULUS. 

Tear 447. He triumphs over the Sam- 

nites, and the Inhabitants of 


Dictator. 
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Diftator. 
BARBATUS. 


Gen. of Horſe. P. Dzc1us Mos. 


Prætor. Ser. CoxxxELius LENTULUS. 


Curule . M. CoRNEL Ius CoRvus. 
diles. P. VALERIUs FALTO. 


Plebeian . P. SEMPRON1Us SOPHUS. 
diles. L. Genucivs AVENTINENSIS. 


Tribunes of the CN. FL Av Tus Neeos. 

People. M. Dec ius Mus. 
M. FuLyivs Pæ TIN us. 
CN. FULvIUs CENTUMALUS. 
L. GENUC1iUs AVENTINENSIS. 
P. Fug ius NEPos. 
L. Fux1vs Nxkpos. 
Cn. Dou I TIuSs CALVINus. 
M. AnToN1vus NEPos. 
P. CuraTivus NEPos. 


Queſtors of C. Carvitivs MAx IMus. 
Rome. L. JuLius L1Bo. 


Military Quæ- Q. OcuLN Ius GALLus. 
ſtors. L. JuL ius IuLus. 


148.Conſulſhip. L. POSTUMIUS MEC EL. 
Tear 448. LUS. 


TI. MINUCIUS AUGURI- 


NUS, who is killed fight- 
ing with the Samnites; and 


M. FULVIUS CURVUS 


PATINUS choſen in his 
room. The latter triumphs 
over the Samnites. 


Prætor. Ap. CL Aup jus Cæcus. 


Curule . M. EMuILIus PAulus. 
diles. L. CoRNELIus BLAas10. 


Plebeian A. M. LIVIus DENT ER. 
diles. Qi. ApruL E Ius PANsA. 


Tribunes of the C. MAxc ius Rur ixus. 
People. C. Mixuc jus AucukINus. 
L. OculN Ius GALLus. 

Q. Dcrus Mus. 

M. DuiLius NxrOS. 

M. Minuctus Fxssus. 

M' JuvExr Ius THALNA. 

P. Licinius VARus. 

Q. AuLIus CERRETAN us. 

Q. PoMmronius Neeos. 


CN. OcuLN Ius GALLuus. 
M. MaMiLius VituLus. 


p. CORNELIUS SCIPIO Military Que- C. SexGus Fioexs. 
ſtors. M. Gecanius MAcERINus. 


149. Conſulſbip. C. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 


Tear 449. He triumphs over the A. 
qui. 
P. SULPICIUS SAVERRIO. 
He triumphs over the Sam- 
Nites. 
Cenſors. Q. FA us Max1Mus RuLLI- 


ANus. 


P. DEcrus Mus. 


THE TWENTY EIGHTH LUSTRUM, 


P. VALERIuUuS FALTo. 


Curule A. CN. FLavius Neveos. 
diles. Q. ANI Ius PRRNEST Ixus. 


Pr etor. 


Plebeian . CN. FuLvius CENTUMALys. 
diles. L. Fux1us Neros. 


Tribunes of the Cx. Fiavius Nxpos. 
People, Q. PArIRIus Tukpus. 
D. Jux rus PERA. 

M' PoMrON Tus MaATHo. 
M. SEMPRON1us TupiTANus. 
T. Pop ILIus NEpos. 
Q. PoETEL1us LI BO VisoLus. 
M. FuLy1us FLAc cus. 
M. ArILIus REcuLus. 
C. PLAur us PRocuLus. 


Quæſtors of L. ParIRIus Cursox. 
Rome. M' Cuklus DENTArus. 


Military Quæ- L. EL Ius Pærus. 


ſtors. P. Junius BxuTus Scava. 


r50.Conſulſbip. SER. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
Tear 450. LUS. 


L. GENUCIUS AVENTI- 
NENSIS. 
Prætor. M. VaLERius Cokvus. 
Curule 2 L. CoRNEL1us SC1P10. 
diles. A. CoRNELITIus Cossus ARVI- 
NA. 


Plebeian . L. Genuc Ius AVENTINENSIS: 


diles. P. Fur ius NePos. 


Tribunes of the Q. FuLvius FLaccus. 
People. L. PuBLicius MALLEOLUS. 
M. ALL1EN1us NEpos. 

L. PLæ rox Ius NE TOS. 
L. RAc II rus NE POS. 
| Sex. STAT1us NEpos. 


L. Cons1D1us NEpos. 
4 C. PLE- 


— — fun 
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C. PLRTORIUS NEPos. 
C. Apusr 1Us FULLO. 
C. NuUMI1ToORIUs NEePos. 


Qnaſtors of L. CoxxEL Tus Scipio. 
Rome. C. FuLy1Us CURvUs. 


Military) Quz- M. VAL. ERIus FLACCUS. 
ſtors. Q. MamiLius VITULUS. 


151. Conſulſbip. M. LIVIUS DENTER: 
Tear 451. M. AMILIUS PAULUS: 


Di#ator. C. JUNIUS BUBULCUS 
BRUTUS. He triumphs 
over the Aqui. | 


Gen. of Horſe. M. T1T1n1us NEros. 


Pretor. Q. ArurxE TUS Pans, 
Curule . L. Posruu ius MEcELLUs. 
diles. T. MANLIVS ToROUAT us. 
Plebeian . M. FuLv Ius Pr INus. 
diles. C. Minucivus AucuRINus. 
Tribunes of the L. Fux1us Nxpos. 

People. Sp. CARvIL Ius MAxIMus. 


M. AriIIIUs REcGULus. 

C. METiLIuvs NEeros. 

A. SELLIUs NEÞos. 

Q. PApTIRIUs TuRDUs. 

CN. FULy1Uus CENTUMALUS. 
TI. PoNTIFICIVUs. 

M. Vorscivs FIC TOR. 

L. ANTON1Us NEpos. 


Quæſtors of Q. Cæpicius Noc ru. 
Rome. C. Acurrus Nxpos. 


Military Quæ- C. FosLius FLAccixATrOR. 
ſtorn. Qi. Fazivs AM Busrus. 


Dictators. Q. FABIUS MAXIM U 
Tear 452. RULLIANUS. | 


M. VALERIUS CORVUS. 
He triumphs over the Hetru- 


rians. | 
Generals of M. AM1L1us PAur us. 
Horſe. P. SEMPRON1US SOPHUS. 
Prætor. L. CoRNEL1Us Sc1P10. 
Curule AE. C. Pon TELIuSs Lino VIsoLUs, 
alles. D. Jux rus PERA. 
Plebeian N. M. AT1L1Us REGuLus. 
ales. C. PLAurius PRocULUs. 


Vor. II. 


Tribunes of the Q. Ax Ius PR&ANEsTINUs. 
People. Q. PokTELTIVs LI BO VISOLus. 
L. GENucius AVENTINENSIS. 
M. LzTor1ivus PLANCIANUS. 
M. Minucivs FEssus. 
C. MEMMIUS NEpos. 
P. FuR Ius NEpos. 
C. LÆTORIUSs Neros. 
C. MæLIVs CApTTOLINUs. 
M. TERENTIUS NEPOS. 


Quæſtors of M' SERGTIUs FIDENAsõ. 
Rome. Q. Hor TENS TUS Nxpos. 


Military Quæ- C. Czapicivs NocTva. 


ſtors. M. CLaupius MARckLLus. 


152. Cunſulſbip. Q. APULEIUS PANSA. 
Year 453, N. VALERIUS CORVUS, 


a fifth time. 

Pretor. CN. FuLvivs MAX IMUS CRN- 
TUMALUS. 

Curule A. L. Julius IuLus. 

diles. L. Julius LI BO. 

Plebeian A. Q. Pa IRTUs TuRDUs. 

diles. Q. FuLy1vus FLAcc us. 


Tribunes of the Q. OcuLNius GaLLus. 

People. CN. OcuLN1us GALLUS. 
M. MAMILIUS V 1TULUS. 
T. JuvENT1Us THALNA. 
C. Orac ILIus CRASSUS. 
C. CARvILIUS MAXI Mos. 
Q. TERENTIUS ARSA. 
M' OTac1Li1us CRAssus. 
Sp. OpPIUS CORNICEN. 
Q. AULIUS CERRETANUS. 


Quaſtors of Q. FAB Ius Gurces. 


Rome. M. Aquiltivs FLokus. 
or's. L. VETuRIUs CRAsSUS Cicu- 
RINUS. 


5 3. Conſulſbip. M. FULVIUS PATINUS. 
Tear 454. He triumphs over the Sam- 
| nites and Nequinates. . 


T. MANLIUS TOR UA 


T Us, who dies in his Of- 
fice. And to ſupply his room, 
M. VALERIUS CORVUS 
is choſen Conſul a ſixth time. 


Cenſors. P. SEM RON IUs SOPHUS. 
P. SULP1CIUS SAVERRID. 


G | Tux 
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THE TWENTY NINTH LUSTRUM, 


Pretor. I. PosTumivs MEcGELLUS. 


Curule . Q. Fanrus Maximus RULLIA- 


diles. NUS. | 
L. ParpiR1Us CURSOR. 


Plebeian (. L. Ax roN Ius Nxpos. 
diles. C. MEriLIUuSs NEPos 


Tribunes of the L. FLIus Pærus. 
People. M. ArTILIUs REGULUS. 
D. Junius BRU rus ScAva. 
M. Ab ius CERRE TAN Vs. 
D. Junius PERA. 
C. FuLy Ius CuRvus. 
C. CxciLivs METELLUS. 
L. Puy1vs NEpos. 
M. Vorcivs FIcrOR. 
C. Junius BRurus BUBULCUs. 


P. CoRNELIUSs RUF1NUS. 
M. VALERIUS MAxIMUs CoR- 
vINus. 


Qu ſtors of 


Military Quz- M. LIvIus D ENTER. 


ſtors. C. CLAUD Ius CANI NA. 

154. Conſulſbip. L. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 

Tear 477. N. FULVIUS CENTUMA- 
LUS. He triumphs over the 
Samnites and Hetrurians. 

Prætor. M. LIV Ius DENTER. 


Curule . IL. CoRNELivs Scipio. 
diles. L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 


Plebeian e. M. LæTORIUs PLANCIANUS. 
dliles. C. LX TrORIUS NEpos. 


Tribunes of the M Cux1vs DExrArus. 
People. Q. PAIRIUs TurDus. 
Q. FuLyivs FLAc cus. 

A. Ar ILIUs CALATINus. 
M. Maxc1vs Neeos. 

C. PLAUT1ius PRocuLus. 
M. FLA VvIus NEpos. 

M. ATiLius REcurus. 
M. Pop iLIus LæNAS. 

L. PLAUT1Us VENNo. 


Queſtors of C. TrxEBONIUs AsPER. 
Rome. M. Scar ius Neeos. 


Military Quæ- L. Caciws METELLUS. 
tors. A. Manzivs VuLso Locus. 


155. Conſulſbip. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 
RULLIAN US, a fourth 


Tear 456. 
time. 


People. 


P. DECIUS MUS, a ſecond 


time, 


Prætor. L. Jux ius Iuxus. 


Curule . Q. FAB IS Au BUsrus. 
diles. M' SEkRCGCIUSs FIDENAsS. 


Plebeian C. M. AriLIus REcul us. 
diles. D. Jux1us BruTus ScævA. 


Tribunes of the Q. HoRTENs1vs NEpos. 
Q. CzDiciuvs Noc ru. 
C. PLAUrTIus HyTSÆus. 
C. PETILLIUS Nepos. 
A. ALLIENIUS NeEpos. 
C. Czpicivs NocTUa. 


M. AM1tiivus REGULUS SER“ 


RANUS. 
M. PoterttL1vs LIBO. 
L. APULE1Us SATURN INVs. 
C. PoxTiF1Cius NEros, 


Quæſtors of M. Furvivs PæTINUs. 
Rome. TI. SEM PRON TUS BL &svs. 


Military Quæ- L. Maxrtivs Capirtorinus. 
ſtors. SER. CORNELIUS Rur IN US. 


156. Conſulſbip. AP. CLAUDIUS CACUS, 


Tear 457. a ſecond time. 
IL. VOLUMNIUS FLAMMA 
VIOLENS, a ſecond time. 
Pretor. P. SEMPRON Ius SornvUs, 
Curule A. Q. OcuLnivs GALLus. 
dies. (N. Ocurnivs GALLUs. 


Plebeian A- L. AMiivs Pearus. 
diles. C. FuLvrus Curvvus. 


Tribunes of the C. Jux ius Bxurus Buzur cus. 
People. Q. PArIRIus TurDus. 

P. NUM1ToOR1vus PULLUs. 

Q. SALLONIUS SARRA. 

M' Curius DENTATVUs. 

M. CLavDius MARCELLUS. 

M. RaciLlivs Nxpos. 

Sp. AN TITUS REsr 10. 

M. Ac ur ius NxEpos. 

M. METILIUVSs NEpos. 


Quæſtors of C. Naurrus RuriLus. 
Rome. M. VALERIUs Max IMus Po- 
TITUS. 


Military Quæ- L. FLAMINIVS CHIIo. 
ſors. 


Proconſuls in Q. FAB ius Maximus RuLLt 
| ANUS. 


P. Dzcrivs Mus. 


(CN. Doi rius CALvINus. 


Samnium. 


157. Con- 
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Cenſors. 


AcHRONOLOOGICAL TABLE. 


FABIUS MAXIM US 
RULLIANUS, a fifth time. 
He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites, the Hetrurians, and 


157. Conſulſbip. Q. 


Tear 458. 


the Gauls. 
P. DECIUS MUS, a third 
time. 
Pretor. Ap. CLavpivs Czcus. 
Curule .- QO. FAB us GuRGEs. 
diles. L. VETURIUs CRassUs Cicu- 
 RINUS. 
Plebeian A- Q. HorxTENs1Us Nepos. | 
dies. L. PLAUTIus VENNO. 


Tribunes of the Q. Cæpicius Noc ru. 
People. P. VIILIus NEPos. 
| Sex. PoMPILIUs NEpos. 
L. S1cIN1Us DENTATUSsS. 
SEx. TITIUSs NEpos. 
C. Arivs Prus. 
P. SILIVSs Nepos. 
C. MAN ILIUSs Nxpos. 
Q. TiT1N1us Neeos. 
CN. APkoON1Us NxEpos. 


Quæſtors of Se. Naurrus RUT1LUSs. 
Rome. CN. AMiL1us PApus. 


Military Quæ- C. EL us Pærus. 
ftors. C. FaBR1cius Lusc ixus. 


Proconſuls. L. VoLuuxfus FLAMMaA Vio- 


LENs. 

L. CORNEL1vs SC1PI1O. 

CN. Fur virus MAX IMUS CEN- 
TUMALUS. 

L. Pos ruu jus MEGELLUS. 

M. Livivs DENT ER. 


 POSTUMIUS ME GEL- 

LUS, a ſecond time. He 

triumphs over the Sammnites 

and Hetrurians. 

M. ATILIUS REGULUS. 
He triumphs over the Yolſci- 
nienſes and the Samnites. 


15 8. Conſulſbiß. 3 
Tear 459. 


P. CoRNELIUS ARVINA. 
C. Maxcrus Rur ILus. 


Tu THIRTIETH LUS T RUM. 


Prætor. D. Junius BRVrus Scava. 
Curule . M. VaLERIUs MAxIMUs CoR- 
diles. V INUS. 


P. CORNELIUS RUFINUs, 


27 


Plebeian A.- M' Cbrivs DENTATUs. 
diles. M. CLauprivs MARCELLUs. 


Tribunes of the C. TREBONIUS As PER. 
People. M. Livivs DENTER. 

C. CLAaupivs CANINA. 

C. SEXTI1LIUs Nxpos. 

L. MzNn1vus Nxpos. 

A. VIX CINIUS NEPOS. 

C. SEXTIUs CALVINVUs. 

C. CURAT1Us NEpos. 

T. MEM Tus NEpos. 

M. LÆTORIUSs PLANCIANUS, 


Qrnaſtors of L. OpI MIS PAN A. 


Rome. Q. Maxcivs PHILIDPus. 

Military Quz- M. A MiLIts LEPIDVUs. 

ſeors. C. SERVILIUs TUCCA, 

159. Conſulſhip. L. PAPIRIUS CURSOR. 

Tear 460. SP. CARVILIUS MAXIMUS. 
They both triumph over the 
Jamnites. 

Pretor. M. Ar ILIus RECULVUs. 


Curule A.. C. Jux rus Buburcus Brutus, 4 
diles. Q. Cæpic ius Noc ru. 1 


Plebeian . b. NuUmrtorIus PULLUS, 
diles. Sp. ANTius REsr 10. 


Tribunes of the M. Scaxrrus Nevos. 
People. Q. HoRTExS IS Nepos. 
C. CAanuLEivs NEpos. 
C. Aqvilius FToRus. 
Q. OcuLN TVS GALLIus. 
TI. CLAUD Ius Cicto. 
L. CæciLIuSs METELLUs, 
L. RoMULErvs Nxpos. 
C. OcutNntvs GALLUS. 
C. AUxELTUS Cor rA. 


 Ouaſtors of TI. CoxuxcAx rus. 


Rome. L. Fun res Cax ILLUS. 
Military Quæ- Q. Malis Nxros. 
tors. C. FUxros Pac Los. 
160.Comfulſhip. Q. FABIUS MAXIM US 
Tear 461. GURGES. | 8 
D. JUNIUS BRUTUS C. 
VA. 
Difator. APPIUS CLAUDIUS C. 
CUS. * 


Gen. of Horſe. C. Maxcrus RuT1Lus, 


Prætor. L. ParrRrus Coxsok. 


Curule 


Was ., a+ 


8 ACHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Curule A. C. ALius Pærus. 
diles. Ci. Craupius CANINA. 


Plebeian Ak. C. ApRONIus NEPos. 
diles. P. SiLIus NEpos. 


Tribunes of the C. Ra Bull x rus NEpOs. 
People. M. CL Aup jus MARC ELLus. 

M. Pup rus Nxpos. 

M. Furvius PærINus Noz i- 

LIOR. 

L. FI. Au IN Ius CHiLo. 

L. HoxTENs1us NEPos. 

L. IciLIus Ruca. 

Sex. TuLLIus NEpos. 

C. FLavius Nepos. 

M. ArILIus NEpos. 


Theſe ten abdicated, becauſe 


their Election was deemed de- 
fective; and in their room 
were choſen 


L. TuLL1us NEpos. 

M. ANnT1sT1us Nkpos. 
L. ALB IN IuS NEpos. 
C. CoNs ID Ius NE POS. 
M. RaciLius NEpos. 
C. Jux rus PuLLus. 

P. PLAur rus Hyes#us. 
L. ALL IEN Ius Neeos. 
M. PLXKToRIus Neeos. 
L. FuLcinius TRIO. 


Aueſrors of Q. AukLIus Papus. 


Rome. ; 2 AuRELIus Corr. 


Military Quæ- C. CoxxELIus ScApuLA. 


ſtors. P. Dc jus Mus. 


161. Conſulſbip. L. POSTUMIUS MEC EL. 


Tear 462. LUS, a third time. 
C. JUNIUS BRUTUS BU- 
BULCUS. 
Prætor. M. VAL ER Tus Max IMus Cor- 
vINus. 
Curule A C. Naur jus Rur ILus. 
diles. M. VAIERIus MAxIMus Po- 
TITUS... 
Plebeian -. M. L1vrus DENTER. 
diles. C. TxEBON Ius AspER. 
Tribunes A the 2 Cay: Icius Noc ru. 
People. Cu. Dou rIus CALvIxus. 


M. TREBON1us FLAvus. 
T. Ros jus Nereos, 
— 
Skx. TeEMPANI1us. 
Q. HoRTENS1us. 
I . 


C. FABRIC Ius Luscinus. ; 
L. NuM1ToR1us PulLus. 
CN. Luc ERIus NEepos. 1 
C. SCAPT1us NEpos. 4 
Quæſtors of P. CoRNETLITIuSs DoLABELLA 7 
Rome. Max1Mus. 7 
L. AMiLius BarRBuLA. 
Military) Quæ- L. AnTius Rxsr 10. 
ſtors. Sp. ME&L1us NePos. 
Proconſul in Q. Faz1us Max 1Mus Gurcrs. 
Samnium. He triumphs over the Sam- 
| nites. 
Pro-Quaſtor. 1. AukkL Ius Corr. 9 
162. * p. CORNELIUS RUFNUs. I. A 
Tear 463. M' CURIUS DENTAT US. 2 
The latter triumphs over te 
Samnites and Sabines at two 7 
different times. 1. 
| # 
Pretor. M. Ctaupius MARCELLus. f 
Curule A. Sy. Naur ius Rur ILus. ES I P. 
diles. CN. AMiL1us PApus. A 
Plebeian A. L. C.xciLmus METELLus. = 
diles. C. AukkLIus Cor rA. 11 
Tribunes of the C. Anus Pæ rus. | 5 
People. Q. MARC ius PHILIPPus. | 
| C. MAMILIus VITuLus. 2 
L. AerRoN1us NEpos. 10 
L. CoMiNIus NEpos. 3 4 
A. AT1L1us BuLBus. = 
C. VoLuMNius FLAMMA. 
CN. ApRON Ius NEPos. 
C. Sxxrius CALVINus. 
M. CzDpicius Neros. 
Quezſtors of P. VALER1us L&viNus. 
Rome. I. VoLuMnius FLAMMA V1o- 
LENS. 
Military Que- C. Gexucius CL ESN. 
tors. Q. Fuxp AN Tus Fux puLus. 
163. Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
Tear 464. CORVINUS. 
Q. CADICIUS NOCTUA. 
Cenſors. M. EMuILIus PAuLus. 6 4 M: 
L. VoLuMNius FLAMMA Vio: )!: # a 
LENs. 2 * 
Taz THIRTY FIRST. LUSTRUM.' ' | 7 
Prætor. C. Naur ius Rur iL us. 


Curule 
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Curule h. M. KEMILIus LEPI DOs. 
diles. C. SERvILIus TUCCa. 


Plebeian . Cn. Douirius CALvINVus. 


Ailes. C. FA BRIcCIUs Lusc ixus. 


Tribunes of the L. PApIRIUs Tuxpus. 
People. C. AÆLIus P rus. 
| Ti. CoRUNC AN ius NePos. 
P. VI GINIUS NEpos. 
SP. MxLius CAPITOLINUS, 
L. CANULE1Us NEPos. 
C. CLAUDIUS CANINA. 
P. CuxAr Ius NEPos. 
C. Fux Ius AcuLEO. 
T. Nui cius NEpos. 


Queſtors of P. SuLyIc Ius SAvERRO. 


Rome. Sr. PAP IRIUS CURSOR. 


Military Quæ- L. PapirIvs CUR SR. 


—_— C. Mx ius Nxros. 


Proconſul in M Cuxius DExrArus. He 

Lucania. enjoys the Honours of an 
Ovation, after having ſub- 
dued the Lucani. 


Pro-Queſtor. C. GENuc ius CL.E PSI NA. 


164. Conſulſbip. Q. MARCIUS TREMULUS. 
Tear 465. P. CORNELIUS ARVINA. 
| Both the ſecond time. 


Prætor. M. VALERIUSs MAx IMs Po- 
TITUS. 

Curule . IL. Fox1vs CaMilLvs. 

dules. C. Fuxivs PAc ILus. 

Plebeian H- Q. MAxc ius Pnilieevs, 

diles. M. TREBONIUS FLavus. 


Tribunes of the L. Cæc iL Ius METELLvs. 
People. Q. RoMULE1us NEeos. 
C. AuRELIUs COTTA. 
C. ALivs Pærus. 
P. Muc ius ScæxvoLA. 
P. Dxcrvs Mus. 
M. Op us CORNICEN. 
Q. Czcilivs METELLUS. 
f C. CLavpivs HoRTATOR. 
C. IciLivs RUca. 


Quæſtors of M. LI c IOS CAl vus. 


Rome. M. FAB Tus Doxso. 

Military Quæ- L. Dou ir ius ExNOBARBUs. 

flors. T. ANTON1Us MERENDA. 

165. Cnſulſbip. M. CLADIUS MARCE L- 

Tear 466.. LS: Tk 
Vo“. II. 
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© ©. NAUTIUS RUTILUs. 
Difator. Q. HORTENSIUS NEPG:. 
He dies in his Office. 


Gen. of Horſe. M. LIvius DEN TER, who ab- 
dicated, after the Death of 
HFortenſius. 


Dictator. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 


RULLIANUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. L. vol ux ius FLaMMa Vio- 
LENS. 
Prætor. Ci. CLavpivs CANINA. 
Curule /Z- Q. KulLIus Pas, 
diles. C. CoxN ELI Us Sc AULA. 
Plebeian A. Tr. Coxunc Axοõ NE POs. 
diles. P. Decivs Mus. 
Tribunes of the P. Mæx ius NE POs. 
People. P. Popius Nxros. 


C. FABRIc jus LusciNUs. 
L. Livivs DENTER. 

Q. MARc Tus TREMULUS. 
C. LurAr us CArulus. 
Cn. Doi TIuSs CALVINus. 
L. AnTisT1us NE POS. 

L. AuRRELIUSs Cor TA. 

L. PuBLILIVs PHILo. 


Quæſtors of M. Fur vrus Cukvus. 
Rome. L. ATiLivs REGULUs. 
Military Que- Cx. QuixcrILIus Varus. 

ftors. P. QuincTiLIUs VARUS. 
166. Conſulſbip. M. VALERIUS MAXIMUS 
Tear 467. 1 

C. ALIUS PÆT Us. 
Prætor. C. SRRVILIVs Tucca. 


Curule . P. Corntiius DoLABE LI. A 


diles. Max IMs. 
L. EMILIUVs BARBULA, 


Plebeian (A. L. PAp IRIUS Tux DOs. 


diles. C. Fuxius AcvuLEo. 
Tribunes of the L. Cxc1Lmws METELLUS 
People. C. Genucivs CLEPSINA. 


M. PLTORITUS Nkpos. 

A. TxEB1us NREpos. 

Sp. Mxc1L1Us NOS. 

Q. Maxcivs PHILIPPUS. 

M. ALB1N1Us Nepos. . 

C. AnTivus NEePos REST 10. 

M. TREBONIUS ELA vus. 

M. Mc irus Turrus.. 
H v4 Queſtors 


— 222 


20 


Quæſtors of M. SxMVRONIUSs TUupITANUS. 
Rome. M. MET1L1us Neros; 


Military Quiæ- M. FosLius FLACC1NAToOR. 
ftors. C. FAB Ius AMBUSTUs, 


167. Conſulſbip. C. CLAUDIUS CANINA. 
Tear 468. M. AMILIUS LEPIDUS. 


Prætor. CN. DoMiTtius CALv1NUS. 


Curule A P. VALERIUS LaviNnus. 
diles. T. GECAN Tus MAcERINus. 


Plebeian . M. Opr ius Cox NICE NW. 
diles. Q. CaciLivs METELLUs. 


Tribunes of the C. Fanricivs Luscixus. 
People. P. Decivs Mus. 
M. TITINIUS Neeos. 


Li GEN UCS AVENT INENS1Is. 


C. MN IUS Nkpos. 
T. CoR UNC AN Ius NE OS 


L. VoLUMN1Us FLAMMA VIO- 


LENS. 
C. FuNp AN ITUs FUnNDULUsS. 
C. CLaupius HORTATOR. 
P. CuxaTivs NBpos. 


Qreſtors of L. CoxxELIus LENTULUS. 
Rome. L. PAP IRIuS Maso. 


Military) Quæ- L. SExT1Us LATERANUS. 
ſtors. M. ANTON IUSs NE Pos. 


168. Conſilſbip. C. SERVILIUS TUCCA. 
Tear 469. 


Prator. 


Curitle A. P. SULPIC1US SAVERRIO, 
dites. Sp. TAP IRTUSs CURSOR. 


Plebeian (A. C. GEnucivs CLEPSINA. 
diles. L. AURELIUs COTTA. 


Tribunes of the Q. Maxcivs PHILDPus. 
People. Q. CAnNULE1us Nxros. 
M. LICI N Ius CALvVuvs. 
L. Dom1TiuUs ANOBARBUS. 
P. Moc ius Sc AvOLa. 
TI. Minucivs AUGURINUS. 
P. Licinivs StToLo. 
C. ALivs Parvs. 
M. CLaupius MARCELLUs. 
n 


C. XmiLivs PaPus. 


Quæſtors of Ser. CoxntLivs MERENDA. 
Rome. C. FaBius Doxkso Licinus. 


Military Que- L. Genucrvs, CLEPSINA. 
ſeors. M. Decivs Mus. 


ſtors. 


I. CACILIUS METELLUS. 


Prator. 


People. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


169. Conſulſhip, P. CORNELIUS DOLABEL- 
Nar 470. LA MAXIMUS. 
CN. DOMITIUS CALVI 


L. CzciLivs METELLUs. He 
was killed in a Bartel with 
the Hetrurians; and 

M' Cuoxrus DENTATus, was 
choſen in his room. 


Prætor. 


Curule . I.. Pap IRI US CURSOR. 
diles. M. FABIUS DoRso. 


Plebeian -A- M. ALB IN IVS NE pos. 
diles. M. Præro RS NEpos. 


Tribunes of the TI. Coxuncanivus Nevos. 
People. C. Junivs PuiLus. 
| Q. FuLvrus FLAccus. 
L. Ar Ixus Loncus. 
Q. PSrIILIus Nxros. 
P. De ius Mus. | 
M. Furvivs Curvvs. 
L. ATiLivs REcvulvs. 
C. PLautivs DECIANus. 
M. TREBON1vus FLAvyUs. 


Quæſtors oft Fp. FuxIus PurPUREo. 
Rome. C. SEMPRON1Us TUDITANUS. 


Military Qu4- Q. LuTat1vus CArulus. 
A. PosTUMIUs ALB 1NUs. 


170. Conſulſbip. C. FABRICIUS LUSCINUS. 
Tear 471. He triumphs over the Sam- 
nites, Lucan, and Bruty. 
Q. AMILIUS PAPUS. 


M. Livius DexnTERr DRUSOs. 


Curule A. CN. Quincrt1t1vs Varus. 
diles. P. QuiNcT1L1Us VARus. 


Plebeian (A. C. FonD AN Tus FUNDULUS. 
diles. IL. GEnucius AvENTINENSI!S 


Tribunes of the C. GExucius CIEPs INA. 

L. TREBITVUS Nxpos. 

L. ViLL1us Neeos. 

Q. SILIUs NERvA. 

CN. S1C1N1Us BELLUTUS. 

M. TREB1Uus NeEpos. 

C. AcuTivus NEPos. 

L. VoLumNivs FLAMMA V 10* 
LENS. 

C. PomeiLivs Nepos. 

M. T1TiNnrvus Nxkpos. 


Q. Ocurxx ius GALLUS. 
Q. VAIERIVs FAL ro. 


3 Military 


Suæſtors of 


Rome. 
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J 


Military u- TI. CLavpivs Nero. 


ftors. P. CLoEL1vs S1cULUs. 


171. Conſulſbip. L. AMILIUS BARBULA. 


Tear 472. Q. MARCIUS PHILIPPUS. 
He triumphs over the He- 
48/10/1108 

 Pretor. P. SULPIC1IUs SAVERRI1O. 


Curule . M. FosL1vus FLAccIxATox. 
diles. C. FAB Ius AuBusrus. 


Pleheian .- T. Mixucrus AUGURINUS. 
diles. M. CLAUD TUS MARCELLUS. 


Fribunes of the L. TI rs Nxpos. 

People. P. Licinivs VARUS. 
| Sp. IciL1vs Ruca. 
C. SEMPRON1Us GRACCHUSs. 
P. PusLIL1us PHILo. 

M. Genucivs AvENTINENSTS: 
M. AuLIUSs CERRETANUS. 
Cn. Pup us Nxpos. 

C. MaRc TUS RuTiLvs. 
T. Pop ILLIUS Nepos. 


Quæſtors of C. QviNcTIvs CLAUDUS. 


Rome. P. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 

Military Quæ- Q. SERv1L1vs Capo. 

_ C. VALBRIUSs Poritus FLAc- 
Cs. | 


172. Confulſbip. P. VALERIUS LAVINUS. 


Tear 473. II. CORUNCANIUS NE- 
| POS. He triumphs over the 
Valſmienſes, and Yolcientes. 
Cenſors. i Cy. Doi r Ius CALvINs. 


Q. FAB Ius MAx1Mus GURGES. | 


Tak THIRTY SECOND LUSTRUM. 
Prætor. L. PAPIRI us CursoR. 


Curule (. IL. CoxxxLIus LENTULUS. 


diles. I. PA IRIus Maso. 


Plebeian A. M. FuLvius Curvus. 
diles, Q. FurLvrvs FL Accus. 


Tribunes of the C. Gxxucrus CLEPSINA. 
People. C. Ari N TUS Lonevus. 
Q. Pgr1L1vs Neyos. 
Q. APULE1Us PANSA. 
M. PLzToR1vUs NEPos. 
Cn. DoMiTiUs CALVINUS. 
C. PLAur ius DEC1ANus. 
C. PoETELIUus LIBO VISOLVus. 
M. ALB INI US NꝑEpos. 
Q. Ax Iicrus PR ANESTINOS. 


K. 


Quæſtors of CN. SERvILIus C&Po. 
Rome. Sp. CARVY1L1us Ruca. 


Military Quæ- M. Ar ILIus RecuLus. 
tors. I. PugLIc ius MALLEoLus. 


Proconſul againſt L. EMILIus BARBuLIA. He 
the Samnites, triumphs over the Tarentnii, 


Tarentini, ard ganmites, and Salentini. 
Salentini. 


Pro-Quæſtor. Q. SERVILIus Ceo. 


173. Conſulſbip. P. SULPICIUS SAVERRIO. 
Tear 474. P. DECIUS MUS. 


Pr tor. Tr. Coxunc AN Ius Nevos. 


Curule A. SER. CoORNEtius MEREND A. 


diles. C. FAB Ius Doxso LICINus. 
Plebeian AH. M. TREB Ius NePos. 
diles. Q. SiLIus NERVA. 


Tribunes of the L. Gexucius CLEPSINA. 
People. P. SALLON1us SARRA. 
L. VILLIus Nxpos. 
Q. SILIus NERVA. 
Q. MAN ILIus NREpos. 
L. TRE Ius NE POS. 
A. Acurius NEpos. 


L. VoLuMNius FLAMMA Vio- 


LENS, 
C. PomeiLius Nxros. 
CN. S1cinius BELLurus. 


Quaſtors of C. Fabius PIC TOR. 
Rome. D. Jux tus PERA. 


Military Quæ- Q. Mam1Lius Tuk Ixus. 


ſtors. CN. CoRNELIus BL As 10. 


174.Conſulſbip. C. FABRICIUS LUSCINUS, 


Tear 475. ' ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Lucani, Brutii, 
Tarentini, and Samnites. 

Q. AMILIUS PAP Us, a ſe- 

cond time. 

Prætor. C. GRxuc us CLEPSINA. 

Curule . L. Tir ius Nxpos. 

diles. I. PorrILIus Nxpos. 

Plebeian . P. Licmius Vano. 

diles. C. SEM RON Ius GRACCHus. 


Tribunes of the M. T1TinNius NEveos. 

People. N. SExT1us SEXTINus. 

L. Fux ius Neeos. 

T. Minucius AucukiNnus. 

M. AuLIus CERRETANus. 

M. TIr Ius Rurus. A 
C. Cu- 


— —— — r;L — —— — — rn 
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C. Cur Ar Ius NEros. 

T. Vr ruxlus CALVINus. 
(CN. DoMr1Tius CALVINus. 
C. ICiLius Ruca. 


Ap. CLauDins CRAssus. 


AQueſtors of 
TI. SEMPRONIUS GRACCHUS. 


Rome. 


Military Quæ- L. MAMILIus VIruLus. 
tors. T. CLoEL1us S1cuLus, 


75, Conſulſhip. P. CORNELIUS RUFE 

ear 476. NUS, a ſecond time. 

C. JUNIUS BRUTUS BU- 
BULCUS, a ſecond time. 
He criumphs over the Lucani 
and Bratii. 


Pretor. 'L ConNEL1us LENTuLus. 
Curule 22 p. 89 SrcuLus. 
ales. Q. VALERIUs FAL ro. 


Plebeian . Q. ArulErus PAnsA. 


Giles. CE PLAuTrus DECIANus. 


Tribunes of the Q. Ocurxzus GALLus. 
People. Sy. IciL Ius Ruca. 
. PoMroN1us Nxros. 
M. Fur vrus Cuxvus. 
C. SEkM RON Ius TuDITANUS. 
O. FuLv ius Fl Accus. 
CN. Pup jus Nxpos. 
M. LIVIus DENTER. 
b CN. FuLv Ius PæriNus. 
C. Ari d rus LAB EO. 


C. PAPIR Ius Maso. 
A. PosTuM Tus ALBINus. 


Quaeſtors of 


Rome. 


Military Que- Cx. FuLy rus MAx1Mus CEN- 
A \. - TUMALUS. 
M. Dur rus arg 


B 1 


176, Conſulſhip. "Q.FABIUS MAX. GURGES, 


Tear 477. a a ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Lucani and Brut. 
Di#ator. + P. CORNELIUS RUFINUS. 


en. of Horſe. C. Aus P.ETus. 


Prætor. Sen. Conners LE 
Curule A. ©. Quanc T10s CLaupus. | 
diles. 


CUs. 


Plebeian . ks Fine 1 KD 


diles. P. SaLLoxius SARRA. 
Tribunes of the P. SEMPRON1Uus SoPHus. 
People. C. Arrus Loncus. 
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tors. 


C. VALER1Us Porrrus Frac- 


T. Por iLIus NxEpos. 
C. PoETEL1us LIBO VIsoLus. 
= ApuLEIus PANSA. 
M. FuLy rus Pær Ixus. 
M Marc jus NkEpos. 
Q. PETILLIus Nepos. 
Q. LuTAT1us CATUuLus. 
L. ALLIEN Tus Nevros. 


M. FuLvius FLaccus. 
N. FAaB1us PIcroR. 


Quaſtors of 


Rome.! 


Military Quæ- L. Jul. rus Lino. 
CN. APRON1us LiIo. 


199, Conſulſhip. M CURIUS DE NTATUS, 
Tear 478. a ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Samnites and King 
Pyrrhus. 
I. CORNELIUS LENTU- 
; LUS, who has the Surname 
of CAUDINUS given 
him. He triumphs over the 
Samnites and Lucani. 


C. FA BRIC Ius Lusc INus. 


Cenſors. 
Q. AMiLIus PApus. 


THE THIRTY THIRD LusrRuux. 


Prator. C. Fan ius Doxso L1cinus. ; 
Curule A.. CN. SERviLius CPO. 
diles. Q. SExviLius Cerio. þ 
Plebeian . M. TIrIus Rurus. 7 
dies. N. SExTIus LATER ANus. p 
Tribunes of the M. AT1L1us RecuLus. 7 
People. Q. Cons1D1us Nxros. 7 
L. TREB Ius NEpPos. 
L. Luc kRIus Neros. 
L. VoLsc jus FIcroR. 
L. PuBL Ic Ius MALLEOLus. 
Le AN ICIus PR ANESTINUS. 
M. TRERIus NEPos. 
M. Acur ius NOS. 
IT. VL Ius Tareeurus. 
Queſtors of C. OraciL ius CRassus. 9 
Rome. M OraciL Ius CRAssus. R 
Military Quæ- L. Quinct1us CAPITOLINUS. M 
ſtors. L. PayrrIus CRaAssus. 72 
178.Conſulſbip. M* CURIUS DENTATUS, WW 
Tear 479. a third' time. . 7: 
SER. CORNELIUS ME- 
RENDA. | 
Fran . Gxnucnus CLErs INA. 


3 Curule 
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Curule . C. FAB Ius P1ctor. 
diles. (N. CoRNELIus BLAS1O. 


Plebeian E. Q. Ocul x us GALLus. 
diles. P. SEMPRON Ius Sohus.“ 


Tribunes of the D. Junius PERA. 

People. M. MINuc jus FEssus. 
C. CuRAT Ius NePos. 

PAPIRIus TuRDUs. 
C. Minucius AucuR Nus. 
Q. MAuILIus Tux Nus. 
M. TrrINIus Nkpos. 
P. Fuklus NEpos. 
T. VETuRlus CALVvINus. 

C. MiNnucius Rupus. 


* 


Quæſtors of Ap. CLaupius CAupkx. 
Rome. Q. MaMiLius VituLus. 


Military Qu2- L. SEMPRONIUS ArRATINus. 
ſtors. L. FLAM1N1us CH1LO. 


179. Conſulſbip. C. FABIUS DORSO LICI- 

Tear 480. NUS. | 

C, CLAUDIUS CANINA, 
a ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Lucani, Samnites, 
and Brutii. 


Pretor. C. QuixcTrus CLAuDus. 


Curule . T. CLoELius Srculus. 
diles. Ap. Cl Aup ius CRAssus. 


Plebeian . M. FuLvius PETI N us. 
diles. Q. Lurarius CAruLus. 


Tribunes if the L. Mami1Lius ViTuLus. 
People, M' Juvxxrius THALNA. 
AuLIuSs CERRETANUS. 
L. PoupoN Ius NRpos. 
a (N. FLavius NEeeos. 
M. Aquizius FLORus. 
Sp. CAR iLtus Max. Ruc A. 
I, ian, Perus. 
M. POMueON Tus MATRHO. 
CN. FuLvIius Pær I Nus. 


Queſtars of M ConxzL Ius CETHEGUus. 


Rome. T. ManLius Tor quarus. 
Military Ac. * Orachius CRàAssus. 
or . Q. Ocurx1us GALLus. 


bo Confulpip L PAPIRIUS CURSOR, a 


Tear 481. ſecond time. He triumphs 
over the Tarentini, Samnites, 


TLucaui, and Brutii. . 
1 SP. CURVILIUS MAXI 
MUS, 'a {econd time. He 
Vo, II. : 


tors. 
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criamphs over the Lucani. 
Brutu, Samnites, and Ta- 
rentini. 


M. Cuklus DENTArxrus. 
L. PAPIRIuSs CurRsok. 


Cenſors. 


THE THIRTY FOURTH LUSTRUM. 


Pretor. CN. CoRNELIus BLas10. 


Curule A. L. PoBLIc ius MALLEOLus. 
diles. Q. CoNns1p1us NEpos. 


Plebeian c H. M. Arillus REOuLus. 
diles. D. Jux rus PERA. 


Tribunes of the Q. Oculx ius GarLus. 
People. T. SEMPRONTUs GRAc cus. 
C. ArTILIus RREGuLus. 
C. PLAur Tus PRocuLus. 
M. ALIENIuSs NEPos. 
M. DurLrus Nepos. 
CN. FuLvins Max. CENTuMA- 
= Es; 
M' Maxcius NePos. | 
Q. PotTELI1us LI BO VisoLus: 
I. Coxsrꝛus Nx pos. 


Q. FAB Ius AMzusrus. 
M' VALERIUuS MAxIMus. 


Onaſtors of 


Rome. 


Milttary Ave- CN. M1nuerus Fessus. 
C. DuiLins NEpos. 


18 1. Conſulſſip. C. QUINCTIUS CLAU- 


Tear 482. DUS. — 
| L. GENUCIUS CLEPSINA. 
Prator. C. FAB ius PICTrOR. 


Cirule A. L. ſuL1us LI:BO. 
diles. N. Fas ius PIcrox. 


Plebeian - 
diles. 


Tribunes of 
People. 


. MAMILTIus TukiNus: 
M. M 1Nnucius FESSUs. 


the M. FuLvius FLAccus. 
P. SEMTRONIuS SoPHus. 
C. Ortacrrrus CRAssus. 
C. RAciLIus NE OS. 
Sex. STATTus NEPOS. 
L. Fr,aMiNgus CHiLo. 
CN. ArrRON1us LiMo. 
C. Pr.&rorIus Nxpos. 
C. Apusrrus Ful Lo. 
C. NuM1TORIus N Eros. 


Auæffors L. Posruztius MrcklIns. 
Rome. L. VALER1us FLACCus. / 
1 Military 
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Miluar'y Que- D. Junius BxuUTUs ScævA. 
tors. C. AqQuiLivs FLORUS. 


182. Cynſulſbip. C. GENUCIUS CLEPSINA, 


Tear 483. a ſecond time. 
CN. CORNELIUS BLASIO. 
He triumphs over the Jar- 
ſmates. 
Praetor. Ap. CLAUDIUS CRASSUS. 


Curule Af. L. QuincTivs CaPiTOLINus. 
diles. L. PAr IRIus CRASSUS. 


Plebeian . L. MAM IL IVS VITULUS. 
diles. M. AcuiLIus FLORUs. 


Tribunes of the D. Jux ius PERA. 

People. A. Acut1vs NEpos. 
C. VoLscivus FicToR. 
A. SILIus NEpos. 
Q. Rac IL Ius Nxros. 
M' OTaciL1us CRASSUS. 
TI. PoNT1iF1C1Uus NEpos. 

C. METILIuS Nxpos. 

C. SALLONIUS SARRA. 
C. PLÆETORIUS NEpos. 


Quæſtors of M. Jux ius Brutus. 
Rome. CN. CoRNELIUS Sc1iBio As- 


: NA. 


Military Quz- C. Ar ILIus CALATINUS. 
ſtors. Q. Sur ic us PATERCULUS. 


183. Conſulſbip. Q. OGULNIUS GALLUS. 


Tear 484. C. FABIUS PICTOR. 
Silver firſt coined at Nome. 
Prætor. M. ATiL1Us REcGQULUs. 


Curule - Ap. CLavpivs CAUDEX. 
diles. L. SEMPRON1US ATRATINUS, 


Plebeian A. M. Dvilivs Nepos. 
diles. TI. SEMPRON1Us GRACCHUS. 


Tribunes of the Q. MamiLivs ViTULvs. 
People. Q. Cors 1b1us Neros. 
9 M. ALLIEN1Us NEpos. 

C. PLauTivs PRoculus. 
C. AT ILIVs REcuLvs. 
Ci. PLÆTO RIS Nxpos. 
IL. CoNs1D1vs Nxpos. 

„L. PoBLIcius MALLEOLUs. 
M Maxcivs Nepos. . 
C. SEMPRON1Us LoNxdus. 


Quæſlors of L. Arusrrus Fulro. 
C. Ar zLius 'REGULUS SERRA- 
Ns. 


Rome. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


ſtors. 


Military 
tors. 


184. Conſulſbip. P. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 


e- L. ManLivs ToRQUATUs. 
L. PINARIUS NATTA. 


Tear 485. He triumphs over the People 

of Picenum. 

APPIUS CLAUDIUS CRAsS. 

SUS. He triumphs over | 

the ſame Nation. | 
Pretor. N. FaB Ius Picrok. f 
Curule . M. Fur virus FLaccus. 
diles. C. Aposr Ius FULLo. 
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Plebeian . C. Oracirtivs CRAssus. 
diles. C. VorLsc1vs FIcTOR. 


Tribunes of the T. OraciL Ius Crassus. 
People. M Pomeonius Marko. 
M' CuR1vs DENTATUs. 
C. ALivs Pærus. 
M. AuLius CERRETANUs. 
M. FLavius Neros. 
L. AciLivs GLABRIO. 
M. CLaupius MARC ELLus. 
C. LæLIVUS Nepos. 
L. CaRyiLivs MAxIMus. 


Queſtors of L. CoRNELIUs Sci 10. 
Rome. C. Sul IC Ius PATERCULUS. 


Military Quæ- M. L=Torius PLANCIANVs. 
Q. C&DIcivs Nxpos. 


185.Conſulſbip. M. ATILIUS RECULUS. 


Tar 486. L.JULIUS LIBO. They both 
triumph over the Salentin:. 
Pyætor. L. MamiLivs VIruLus. 


Curule A M'VALERITIUS MAxIMus. 
diles. L. PosTUM1Us MEGELLUS. 


Plebeian . M. Oraciiivs CRAssus. 
diles. C. SALLONIUS SARRA. 


Tribunes of the CN. M1xuc1vus Fessvs. 
People. C. CAciLivs METELLUs. 
„ Sp. Opp lus CoRNICEN. 

Q. TrRENTIVUSs ARsA. 

C. Æpurius CARus. 

C. Du1L1us Neros. 

CN. OcUuLN1vus GALLUS. 

T. JuveEnNTIiUs THALNA. 

M. Minvucivs Fxssus. 

P. Maris Car IroLIxus. 


Queſtors of TI. SEMPRON1Us BL sus. 
Rome. | i Ser. Fur v Ius Pær ixus No- 
144 BILI OR. 


3 Q. Hoz- 


— 
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Military Quæ- Q. HorTENs1Us NEPOs. 


ſtors. A. SEMPRON1US Ar RAT INUs. 


186. Conſulſhip. N. FABIUS PIC TOR. He 


Tear 487. triumphs twice. /f. Over 
the Saſſmates. 2dly. Over 
the Salentini, and Meſſapii. 

D. JUNIUS PERA. He tri- 
umphs twice. 1/f. Over the 
Saſſmates. 2dly. Over the 
Calentini and Meſſapii. 

Prætor. Ap. CLaupius CAUDEX. 

Curule . L. VaLERius FLACCUS. 

diles. Q. FAB Ius AMBUSTUs. 

Plebeian (A. Q. Mamitivs VITULUS. 

diles. CN. ApRONIUS LIMO. 


Tribunes of the M. Fur virus FLAc cus. 
People. D. Jux rus BRurus Sc&vA. 

C. CæDrIc ius NocTUua. 

C. ManiLivus NE POS 

C. ANTON TUS NEpos. 

C. AquiLivs FLORUS. 

L. MEMM1vus NEPos. 

M. AnToN1us Nꝑpos. 

L. MAM ILI VS NEpos. 

M. AquiLius FLORUs. 


Quæſtors of L. Maniivs Vurso LoNcus. 
Rome. C. SEMPRONIUS BLÆSVUs. 


Military Quz- A. MANL Ius vvrs LoN dus. 


ſtors. Q. MAxcrus PRHILIppus. 


187. Confulſbip. Q. FABIUS MAXIMUS 


Tear 488. GURGES, a third time. 
L. MAMILIUS VITULUS. 
Cenſors. CN. CoRNELIUs BLaso. 


C. Maxcivs RuTiLus, who 
was then ſurnamed CENso- 
RINUS. 


” 


THE THIRTY FIFTH LUSTRUM. 


Pr etor. M OrTacirLivs CR assts. 


Curule . CN. CoRNELIUS ScipIO ASINA. 
diles. Q. SULP1c1vs PATERCUL US. 


Plebeian . T. OrAciLIus CkàAss us. 
diles. C. Ar ILIuSs CALATINus. 


Tribunes of the C. T1T1us Neeos. 
People. M. Jux us BRurus. 
5 (N. OcuLNnivs GALLUs. 
L. CARvILIUuS MAxIMus. 
C. ALivs Pærus. 
M. CLAuD Ius MARC ELLus. 


A. Ar ILIus CALATINUS. 
C. Opp Ius CoRNIcEN. 
C. LæLIUS Nepos. 

CN. DoMiTivus CaLvinus, 


Onaſtors of C. AurxELTvs Cotta. 
Rome. Q. AMiLivs PApus. 


Military Quz- C. CLAUDTUS CANINA. 
ſtors. M. Hor art1vs PuLVILLus. 


Fout new Q1eftors created, for 
the Provinces in [taly which 
were become ſubject to the 


Republick. 


188. Conſilſbip. Ab. CLAUDIUS CAUDEX. 


Tear 489. M. FULVIUS FLACCUS. 
He triumphs over the J/0l- 
ſmienſes. 

Prator. Q. MAMILIVs VituLus. 

Curule A.- L. PINARIus NATTA. 

ans. L. MANLIVSs ToxqQuATus. 


Plebeian . C. DurLius NEpos. 


diles. CN. Minucivs FEssus. 


Tribunes of the C. Ar ILIUs REGuLUs SErRA- 
People. Nus. 
C. ÆLIus Carvs. 
M. PopILIus LAnas. 
L. Ac iLIus GLABRIO. 
M. PokTELIUSs LI BO. 
Q. TERENTIUS ARS A. 
M. MARC IUS Nxpos. 
T. JUvENTIUS THALNA. 
C. PLauTius HvSRus. 
M. RaciLtus Nxpos. 


Onaſtors of M. AMiLivs PavuLvs. 


Rome. M. CLaupivs MaRKELLus. 
Military Que- L. CzciLivs METELLUs. 
ſtors. Sp. Fuk1us PHILUs. 
Provincial C. Maxcivs CENsSoOR1Nus. 


P. MiNnucivus Ruevs. 
T. ABuTi1vs ELva. 
L. HoRTENSITIUS Neros. 


Quæõæſtors. 


189. Cynſulſbip. M VALERIUS FLACCUS, 


who was then ſurnamed 
ME SSALA. He triumphs 
over the Carthaginians, and 
King Hiero. 

M OTACILIUS CRASSUS. 


CN. FULVIUS MAX. CEN- 
 TUMALUS. 


Tear 490. 


Dictator. 
: Q. Max- 


. E 
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Gen. of Horſe. Q. Maxcivs PHILIrus. 


Prator. L. VALER1US FLACCUS. 


Curnle A.- IL. CoRNEL1vs Scipio. 
diles. C. SoLp Ileus PAT ERCULus. 


Plebeian A. C. Aqvilivs FLORUs. 
diles. CN. OcuLNIUS GAL Bus. 


Tribimes of the Cx. Ar ILIus CAL Ar INus. 
People. M. L=Tor1Us PLAN CIANVs. 

L. Apusrius FULLo. 

L. FE Sc EN N TUS NEpos. 

M. Acurrus NEpos. 

Q. SELL1us Nxpos. 

Q. Corrs NEPos. 

Sp. ANT1Us RESTIO. 

C. SALLONIUS SARRA. 

C. PONTIFIC Ius NEPos. 


Quaſtors of Q. SERvILIUs GEMINUS. 
Rome. M. Livius DRusus. 


Military Quæ- C. FLAMINIVUS Nxros. 
ſtors. L. Junius PuLLvus. 


L. OPp1Mius PAaNnsa. 

A. TREBON1Us ASPER. 

Q. SALLONTUS SARRA. 
Skx. PoupiLIus Neros. 


Provincial 


Quezſtors. 


190.Conſulſhip. L. POSTUMIUS MEGEL- 
Tear 491. LUS. 
Q. MAMILIUS VII ULUS. 


CN. CORNELIUS Scipio As1- 
NA. LY 


Curule A- M. Jux ius Bzvrvs. 
diles. C. Oppius CoRNICEN. 


Plebeian . A. ArrIIips CALATINxuvs. 


Prætor. 


diles. Cx. Dou icius CALVIN us. 
Tribunes of the TI. SEMPRON 10s BL Æsus. 
People. Q. Trrixrus NEPos. 


L. Srx Haus Rurus. 
Q. Hon TEN Nxros. 
A. VII IN TUS Neeos. 
SER. FULVIVs PæriNus No- 
BILIOR. 
M. Axrox ius Nxpos. 
C. Cæpicrus Noc rua. 
L. MMM TUS NE POS. 
T. EBU TUS CAkus. 


'S j 
Qneſtors of CM. SERVIIIus Cerro. 
Rome. P. Servitws GEMINVUs. 


Military Quæ- M. SExc 1us FID EN... 
: L. S1Ctnibs DENTArus. 
9 


ſtors. 
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People. 


ſors. 


CN. ArRON Is Neeos. — 
C. Naur ius RuTILUS. 
Sex. TI 1T1Us NEpos. 

C. JuLivs Juxus. 


Provincial 


 Queſtors. 


1 91.Conſulſhip. L. VALERIUS FLACCUS. 
Tear 492. T. OTACILIUS CRASSUS, 


Prator. 


Curule . L. MANLIVS VULso. | 
diles. A. MaNnLivs VuLso LONdus. 


Plebeian . C. AT1L1US REculus. 
diles. M. PopfLrus LæNAS. 


Tribunes of the . Adu ILIus FLoRus. 

C. SEMPRONT1us BLÆsus. 
L. LXTORIus MRERCGus. 
A. OcuLNIuSs GALLus. 
L. AcLIus GLABRIO. 
C. CANuLE Ius NEpos. 
L. AuxRkLilus CorrA. 

(). MaRcrus PHILIPpus. 
Tr. CLauprus CIcER0O. 


M. Pur ps Nxpos. 
Quzſtors of Q. Fapius Max. Gurcss. 


Rome. * MINuctrus THER Mus. 


CN. Minvucivs Fessus. 


Military Quz- C. FABRICIus Lusc1Nus. 
C. LIvius DRusus. 


C. Fuklus PaciLus. 
C. SEMPRON Ius AT RATINus. 
Sp. VETUR Tus CRASSUS. 
C. AL1us Pærus. 


Provincial 


Quæſtors. 


192. Cqnſalſbip. CN. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 

Tear 493) __ ASINA, 

C. DUILIUS. He was the 
firſt who obtained the Ho- 
nour of a Naval Triumph, 
for having deſtroyed the Car- 
thaginian Fleet. 


Prætor. C. SyhPicius PArERCuLus. 


Curule . TI. SEMPRON1us BLsus. 
diles. Q. Cæbicius Nereos. 


Plebeian .- L. Apusrius Fur Lo. 
diles. M. LX roRlus PLANCIANUS. 


Tribunes. of: the A. ATIEIus CALAT Ixus. 
People. C. AuRELIus COTTA. 
C. Fravius Nepos. 
C. Draur ius Hyeszus. 
P. ApukE Tus SATURN INUS. 
I. Turi ius Neeos. 
C. Cx Aupfus CAN INA. 
M MIARerus Neros. 5 
L. Al. 
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L. ALLIEN Ius Nevros.. 
L. TRERON Tus FLAvus. 


Quæſtors of P. CLaupius Pul cHER. 
Rome. CN. BBR us TAM HILus. 


Military Quæ- P. PopILLIus LNA. 


„ Q. PETILLIus NEePos. 
Provincial P. CoRNEL1us Rur INus. 
Qnaſtors. P. PLAurius Hyps&us. 


C. FuLCIN1us TRioO. 

L. VETuRIus PHITo. 
193. Confulſbip. L. CORNELIUS SCIPIO. 
Tear 494. He triumphs over the Car- 
TE thaginians, Sardinians, and 


Cos ſicans. 
C. AQUILIUS FLORUS. 


Prætor. C. Ar ILIus REGuLus SERRA“ 
yer Nus. 


Curule N. M. AMiLins Paulus. 


diles © © Sk. FuRlus PHILus. 
Plebeian (. T. Æzurius CaRus. 
diles. - Sk. FuLyrus PæTINus NoBI- 


LIOK 


Tribunes of the C. Maxc1us CENnsoRINus. 
People. NM. CLaupius MARC ELLus. 
L. HOR TENS jus Nkpos. 
Q. SALLONIUS SARRA. 
M. Acurtius Nepos. © 
L. CaciLins METELLus. 
P. ALrius Pærus. | 
Sp. AnTius REsT10. 
C. Lucer1us Nepos. 
P. Minucius Rurus. 


 Quaſtors of A. ManLins ToRQuaTus Ar- 
Rome. T I CUS. 
SER. CORNEL Ius Rur 1Nus. 


Military Qu2- C. CoRNEL1us SCAPULA. 
tors. I.. Nux 1 ToRIus Pur Lus. 


Provincia! C. AN Ius REST 10. 
Qnuzftors, L. Rosc jus Nxpos. 
A. ArT1L1us BuL Bus. 
P. CoRNELIus DOLABELLA. 


194. Conſulſbip. A. ATILIUS CALATINUS. 
Tear 495. C. SULPICIUS PATERCU- 
| LUS. He triumphs over the 
Carthaginians and Sardini- 

ans. * 


Cenſors. C. Dull ius NRxPOOS . 
Ar. CLAuDIUS CAUDEX. 


T4% 


THE THIRTY SIXTH LUSTRUM. 


Pretor. L. MaNLius VuLso LoNcus. 
Curule . I. AuRELIus CorrA. 
dilex. I.. LæTORIus MERGus. 
Plebeian A. A. OcuLNrus GarLus. 

diles. C. SEMPRONIus BLsus. 
Tribunes of the Q. Cæbpicius Nxros. 
People. A. TREBON1us As PER. 


SEX. PoupiLIus Nkpos. 
M. Livius DRusus. 
L. SExrius CALvINus. 
L. Jux ius Pul Lus. 
P. SiLIus Nepos. 
Q. TrrIN Ius NEpos. 
C. FLAMINITIUS NEpos. 
C. GENucius CLEPSINA. 


Quæſtors of N. FAB Ius Burzo. 


Rome. C. Ar IL Ius BuLBus. 
Military) Quæ- L. FL Au IN Tus Neeos. 
A T. Ax rox rus MERENDA. 
Provincial C. Pour iLITIus Nepos. 


L. VoLuuNITUs FLAMMA V 10- 


% 


Vaſtors. Qi. AxToxnius MerENDA. 


LENS. 
Q. FunpaNntus FunpuLus. 


Pro-Conful. C. AquiLIus FLokus. He tri- 
| umphs over the Carthagini- 


dns. 


Pro- Quæſtor. L. Rosc ius Nx pos. 
153. Cunſalſip. C. ATILIUS REGULUS 


Tear 496. SERRANUS. He triumphs 
bo0uer the Carthag inians, hom 

be had beaten at Sea. 

VN. CORNELIUS BLASIO. 


Difatir. Q. OGULNIUS GALLUS. 
Gen. of Horſe. M. Læronnis PLANCIANus. 


Prætor. Sex: FuLvius Pæ Ixus Nos1- 
A 


Curule 2 CN. SERVILIus CPO. 


diles. P. SERviLIus GEMINus. 
Plebeian . C. Auxkl ius Corr. 
diles. C. CLauplus' CANITxA. 
Tribunes of the L. Stcixius DExTATus. 
People. L. Cominius NEPos. 
P. CuxaTius Neeos. 
£ P. Vixc iN Tus NEeos. 1 
Q. M&L1us CAbiror mus. 
K CN. Ab Ro- 
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CN. APRON1us Nepos. 
M. Cæpicrus Neeos. 
C. MEN IVS NEpos. 

L. PAr IRIus TuRDUS. 
T. zur ius CARus. 


Quæſtors of T. GECAN US MAcERINUs. 
Rome. C. CoMinivs Nxros. 


Military Que- Se. Nautivs RUT1LUS. 


ftors. M' XmM1L1vs LEPIDus. 
Provincial C. SuLp1civs Loxcvus. 
Queſtors. L. AMiL1Us BARBULA. 


P. Sul Ic IS SAVERRIO. 
P. FRI us AcuLEo. 


Pro- Conſul. A. AT1Lws CaLAr Ixus. He 
triumphs over the Carthagi- 
a 


196. Conſulſbip. A. MANLIUS VULSO LON- 
Tear 497. GUS. He triumphs over 
the Carthaginians, whom he 
had beaten at Sea. 
Q. CADICIUS, who died in 
his Office ; and in his room 
M. ATILIUS REGULUS, 
was choſen Conſul a ſecond 
>: GL: 70 
Pretor. + M. LatoriusPLAaNncianus. 
- 3: 3613+ 7 nen 
Curule (t. Q. FAB IS Maximus GURGES. 
diles. Sp. VETURIUs CRASSUS. 


Plebeian c A. Q. Marcivs CENSORINS. 
diles. M. CLauDivs MARCELLUs. 


Tribunes of the L. Mixucrus ThERMus. 
People. T. Nonuicius Neros. 
| Q. RoMULErUs Nxros. 
L. HoxTENsS1us Nxros. 
L. AUR EL Ius CorrA. 
Ci. CLAvpivs CICERO. 
I. Canvureivs Neeos. 
MN. Orprvs CORNICEN., 
P. ALIus Pærus. | 
C. FABRIcCIUuS LUSCINUs. 


Queſtors of C. Fa ius Doxso LIC INS. 
Rome. C. FunDan1vs FunpuLus. 


— — 


Military Que- M. VttorIvs CRAssus. 


ſtors. M. CaxurEIUs Negros. | 
Provincial Cx. QUINCT1L1Us VARUs. 
P. Dyc ius Mus. 


I. Dou rius ENOBARBus. 
M. Lreinivs CaLyvs. 


* 
a © A 
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197.Conſulſhip. SER. FULVIUS PATINUS 


Tear 498. NOBILIOR. 
M. AMILIUS PAULUS. 
Pretor. T. SEMPRON1UsS Br. 80g. 


Curule Al. C. Furivs PACILUS. 
diles. P. CLAUp Tus PuLCRER. 


Plebeian . L. Jud rus Pull Lus. 
diles. L. Cæc IL rus Mrkrrus. 


Tribunes of the C. AuxkLIus Corr. 
People. C. CLavpius HoRTATOR. 
CN. BzB1Us TAMPHILUS. 
P. PLAUrIus Hypsevs. 
M. ANr IST Ius NEPOS 
C. RAB ULE TUS NREpos. 
T1. Coxunc Ax us NE pos. 
P. PoPILIUs Lanas. 
Q. PETILLIUS NR POS. 
C. FuLcinivs TRIO. 


Queſtors of M. Fas1vs LIc Ns. 
Rome. M. CoRNELIUs CETHEcus. 


Military Quæ- Cx. CoxNELTUs DoLasELLA. 
ſtors. P. QuiNCT1L1vs VARVs. 


Provincial 


Quæſtors. 


P. Mucivs ScavoLa. 

L. Pap IRIus Maso. 
Q. EMILIUs BARBULA, 
L. Livivs DEN TER. 


Pro- Conſul. M. Ar IL Ius REcurus. 
Pro-Queſtor. M. CanuLt1vs Nevos. 


158.Conſulſhip. CN. CORNELIUS SCIPIO 


Tear 499. ' ASINA, a ſecond time. 
A. ATILIUS CALATINUS, 
r 
Prator. P. SR Rv I us GEM INUS. 


Curule . A. Maniivs Toxquartvus. 
diles. P. CoRxELITIUS DoLABELLA. 


Plebeian - L. PA IRI us TuR Duos. 


diles. C. MN Ius Neros. 
Tribunes of the C. Max cius Cxxso Ixus. 
People. C. FLAMIxIVS NEPos. 


C. Ar 1LIus BULBUs. 
C. AN r Ius REsr 10. 
M.'TuLL1us Nxpos. 
L. Maxcivs PHIII PPVs. 
IL. NuxiToRIUs PuLLus. 
L. Rosc ius NEPpos. 
L. ANT1iST1Us NEPos. 
M. ALB1N1Us Nxpos. 


Queſtors 
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Quaftors of NM. Fapivs BuTEo. 
Rome. M. CALPURNIUS FLAMMA, 


Military Qn#- C. Sulpicius GALLUS:\ 
flors. | C. LutarTivs Carolus. 


Provincial M. SEMPRON1Us TUDITANUS. 
Quæſtors. Sv. PApIRIus CURSOR. 
I. PAPIRIus CuRsoR. 

C. Junius Bug cus BR rus. 


Pro- Conſuls. Skk. FuLvius Pærixus Nos1- 
6 5 LIOoR. He triumphs over 
the Cocyræans and Cartha- 
ginians, whom he had beaten 

at Sea. : 
M. EMIL ius PAuLus. He tri- 
umphs over the ſame Na- 

tions. 


199. Conſulſbbip. CN. SERVILIUS CAPIO. 
Tear 500. C. SEMPRONIUS BLASUS. 
| He triumphs over the Car- 


thaginians. 


Cenſors. D. Junius PERA. 
L. Pos run ius MCELLUSs. He 
died in his Office, and after 
his Death, his Collegue ab- 
dicated, according to Cuſ- 


prætor. I. Posruu ius MEGELLus, who 
5 was Cenſor at the ſame time. 


Curule A. N. FAB is Bu rxo. 
diles. T. Antonius MEREN DA. 


Plebeian (. C. FABRIcIiUs LusciNus. 
diles. L. Minucius THERMUs. 
Tribunes of the L. CxciLws METELLUS. 
People. C. AT1LIus BULBus. 
| L. FLaMiN1Us Nxpos. 
| C. PouriLius Nepos. 
\ If L. GENUc Tus AVENTINENSIS. 
L. MxNIUS Neros. 
Q. FUNDAN us FUNDULOUS. 
L. VoLuxN ius FLAMMA V 10- 
LENS. | | 
L. Czpicivs Nxeos. 
A. VINO INIUS NePos, 


Quæſtors of T. SEM RON GRACCHUs. | 
Rome. Q. LuraTivs CRRco. 
Military Que- P. VaIERIUs LÆVINus. 
ſtors. xx. SULPIC:Us LoNcus. 


Provincia! L.. SxXTIus LArERANus. 
Quæſtars. L. GRE CAN TVs MacERINUs. 


SEX. JuLIus CæsAx. 
A. VIRXCINIUS RuT1LUs. 


Pro-Conſul. Cx. Corntriivs Sci 10 As1- 
NA. He triumphs over the 
Carthaginians. 


Pro-Queſtor. Se. PApIRITUs CuRscR. 


200.Conſulſbip. C. AURELIUS COTTA. He 


Tear 31. triumphs over the Carthagi- 
mans and Sicilians. 
P. SERVILIUS GEMINUS. 
Cenſors. M. VarERIUs Max. MesSAL- 
+ LA. 


P. SEMPRON1Us Sophus. 


TE THIRTY SEVENTH LusrRux. 


Pretor. P. CLAuprus Pur. c HER. 
Curule A. L. EMuILIUs BARBVULA. 
diles. M. Amitivs LE PID us. 


Plebeian .. CN. BR IUSs TAM PHILus. 
diles. P. Pop ILIus LXNAsã. 


Tribunes of the L. Jux ius PuLLus. 
People. L. Cou ix us Nxpos. 

C. Fu c NIS TRIO. 

L. NuM1ToRrI1vus PuLLus. 

C. AnT1vus REesrt1o. 

P. Fux1vs AcurEO. 

M. ALB INIUS NEPOs. 

M. TREE Ius GALLus. 

L. Rosc ius Nꝑpos. 

L. MæciLius TulLus. 


Quæſtors of M. SEMPRON1Us TUDITANUS. 


Rome. L. GEN UC Ius CLEPSINA. 
Military Quæ- SER. SULPICIUS SAVERRIO. 
ſeors. L. AMiL1vs LEPlpus. 
Provincial Q. MAMILIus TuRINus. 
Quzſtors. L. QuincTIUs FLAMINIUS. 
C. VALERIUS PoTtiTus FLAc- 
cus. 


L. ALB INIVUS Nkpos. 


201.Conſulſhip. L. CACILIUS METELLUS. 
Tear 502. C. FURIUS PACILUS. 


Pretor. A. MAxLIus Toxquarus Ar- 
. Ic us. 
| Curule . A. AT1L1Us Bol Bus. 
diles. C. FLAM1N1Us NEpos. 
Plebeian -E. M. TULLIVs Nxros. 
diles. I. Maxcivs PHI pus. 
: Tribunes 


— "_ — ——__ — — — * 
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Tribanes of the C. Fuxpanius FUNDULUs. 
People. M. Licindus.CaLvus. 
L. DoM1TIUs /JENQBARBUS. 
Q. Srinws NERx Ä Aa.. 
C. Tirintvus NkEpos. 
M. CANULE1TUs NEPOS. 
P. DEcrvs Mus. 
M. METiL1us NEDOS. 
C. Pour ILIus NEPOS. 
2. FUNDAN1US FUNDULUs. . 


a © 
BLN 


 Queſtors of A. PosTUMIUs ALB Ixus. 
Rome. C. CLaupivs CENTHO. 


% % A) 


Military Quæ- P. L1cinivs Cr assus..'. 


ſtors. A. FOSTILIUS MANCINUS. 
* | 6 > 2 4 

Provincial Q. PEriLLius SPURINUS. 

Quæſtors. C. CORUNCANIys NEPOS, 


IL. CoRUNc ANI Us ee 
Sb. FuRIlus CAMILLUS.. 


202. Conſulſbip. C. ATILIUS REGULUS; a 


Tear 503. ſecond time. 
IL. MANLIUS VULSO, a & 
4 . cond time. | 
Pretor. N. FAB o. _— 
Curule . M. FABIUs LicIxuv s. 
diles. M. CoRnELIVs CETHEGUS. 


Plebeian * C. F Sz. 
a L. GENUCIUS AVENTINENSTS. 


Tribunes 25 the P. Mo CIUS vor. 
People. N. Sxxrius LATERANUS. 
IL. Meaxus Nxpos. 
TI. Mixucrus AUGURINUS. 
M.-DEcrvs. Mus. 
L. LIVIUSs DENTER. - i 
L. CzD1c1us Nepos. : 
© A.ViRG1N1vos Nepos, 
C. LIcIxNIus STOLO. * 
Cx. DoMirTIus CALVINUS. 


Quefore of | 8 VALERIUS FAL Tro. 
Rome. 485 Manirrus T VRINUS. 


Military Que- C. Quincrivs CLAupus. 


ſtors. Sp. FuR1Us PURPUREO. 
33+ 1-1, 
Provincia! C. Licixius VAxVs. ” 
Qzeftors, M Emiiivs NuMiDA. 
by C. FosL1Us FLACCINATOR.. 
Q. Mucivs ScævorA. 
Pro-Conſul. L. CæciLIus METELL0s.. He 


triumphs over the Carthagy- 
nians. 


Pro-Queftor, . Q Peru ir . 


Tn are 


— 
1 
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203. clan p. CLAUDIUS PULCHER. 


Tear o Ls JUNIUS' PULLUS. 

Dittator; MM CLAUDIUSGLICIA. He 
11. = was forced to abdicate, and 
A. ATILIUS, CALATINUS, 

Cd 2 chofen in his room. 

Gen of Her L. CxctLmus METELLus 

| Lad A ULM! | 

Pretor. C. Funms Pac ILus. 

Curuli . M. . Buro. 

. Sur v rc ius GALLus. 


Plebeian . P. Fun ius Acur ko. 
diles. IL. MæciLius TuLLus. 


Tribunes of the C. FuxpN ius Funpurus. 
People. M. SEMPRON1uS TuDITANus. 
M. CALpuxN Tus FLAMMA. 
Sp. IciLIus Ru A. 

C. SRMRON Tus TupfrANus. 
C. LurArrus Carurus. 

C. Jud rus Buzul cus BRurus. 
L. DoM1Tius ENOBARZBus. 
M. Tux“ ius Nkpos. 
Papius Nkpos. 


| Sebi 75 Tr. Ci Aub ius NERO. 


Rome. m9 Q. FoLymus FLACCus. 


_ Military 1 Q. Ocutxrus GALLus. 


1 P. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 
Provincia! Tr. S8MeRONIus GRAC CHus. 
Quæſtors. C. Ar ILIus Loxcus. 
| _ SER, CoRNEL1us MERENDA, 
ANAT 
125 L. Qu ive rus CLaupus. 
Pro- Conſul. L. MANL ius VuLso. 
.. Sp. FuRIus PuRPUREo. 


204. cl C. AURELIUs COTTA. 


Tear 505. P. SERVILIUS GEMINUS. 
| Both a ſecond time. 

Pretor., M. FAB ius LIcINus. 
Curule - Fuxp Ax rus Fux DuLus. 
diles. == | Dre jus Mus. 

Plebeian E. M. LriciNius CALvus. 

ales. Q. S1L1us NERVA. 

Tribunes 1 the TI. SEMPRON1Us GRACCHus. 
* L. Skxrius LArERANus. 


| e 8 Pull. 1L rus PHILO. 
C.. SCANT? NEPOS. 
8 1 OMP1L1us N Epos. 


UTATIUS Cxxcò. | 
Q. AN1- 


nds A a> 


RR at. 


QO -, bus 
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Q. Axrcnis PRANESTINUS. 
Q. Apr us PANSA. 
Q. PL roRIUs Nxpos. 


Q. Mam1Livs Nkpos. 


Quæſtors of L. PosL1crus MALLEOLUS. 


Rome. 


P. VaLERrIUs FALTO. 


Military Quæ- Se. CARvILIus Max 1Mvs. 


ſtors. 


Provincial 


Quaſtors. 


L. MAarcivs RUTILUs. 


C. LuTATr1vs CAaTULvus. 
M. VALERIUS PoTITUs. 
T. Pop ILLIUSs SABELLUS. 
P. CLoELIus S1CULUS. 


205.Conſulſhip. L. CACILIUS METELI Us, 


Tear 506. 


Cenſors. 


a ſecond time. 
M. FABIUS BUTEO. 


A. ATilivs CALATINUS. 
A. ManLius ToRquaTus Ar- 
TICUS. | 


THE THIRTY EICHTH LUSTRUM. 


Pretor. 


C. AT1LIus BULBUs. 


Curule «i P. Muc jus ScævoLA. 


diles. 


L. LIVIuS DEN TER. 


Plebeian . C. LurArius CAruL us. 


diles. 


C. Licinivs STOLo. 


Tribunes of the M. SEMeRON1Us TUDITANUs. 


People. 


Q. Mamitivs TURINus. 

C. Titinivs NEPos. 

L. GEnvcivs CLEPSINA, 

N. SEx TIus LArERANus. 

M. AN Ic Ius GALLUs, 

C. SreIN Tus NEPOS. 

M. TIrIus Rurus. 

L. ALB INITIUS NEpos. 

L. GEN UC Ius AVENTINENSIS. 


Quæõæſtors of M. PosLicius MALLEOLus. 


Rome. 


L. CoRNEL IVS LENTULUs Cau- 
DINUS. 


Military Que- T. VII Ius TarevLvs. 


fſtors. 


Provincial 


Queſtors. 


Pro-Conful. 


Pro-Queſtor. Sp. CARvILIus Max Ius. 
Vor. II. 


T. CLxL Ius SicuLus. 


M. CLAUp ius GLICIA. 

C. PAIRIT US Maso. 

L. MAMiLivs V1TULUs. 
Q. SExrius CAPITOLINUS. 


C. AUR RELIUS CorrA. 


206. Cunſulſbip. M' OT ACILIUS CRASSUS, 


Tear 507. a ſecond time. 
M. FABIUS LICINUS. 
Dictator. TI. CORUNCANIUS NE- 
ä 
Gen. of Horſe. M. FuLvivs Fl Ac cus. 
Prætor. C. Sul IC Ius GALLus. 


Curule . A. PosTUM1Us ALB INUs. 
ties. C. CLaupiuvs CENTHoO. 


Plebeian . C. FuNpANITUSs FUNDULUS. 
diles. TI. SEM PRON IVS GRACCHUS, 


Tribunes of the Q. PETILLIus SeURINUS. 
People. M. FuLy1vs FLAccus. 
M. GENUC1Us AVENTINENSIS. 
C. CoRNELIUS NEpos. 
L. Coxuncanivs Nkpos. 
L. TREB1Us N Epos. 
P. LICINIUS CRASSUS. 
Ti. MiIxuc ius AucuRINus. 
M. Dc lus Mos. 
K. Dvuirivs Neros. 


Quæſtors of CN. SERVIIL Ius Cæ pio. 


Rome. C. CALrURN Tus PSO. 
Military Quæ- M. Genvcrvs CIir us. | 
ſtors. P. Cox xELIus LENTULUS CAU- 


Provincial C. FaB Tus Picrtos. 

Queſtors. A. Posruu ius ALBINUS. 
CN. Furius BRoc Hos. 
SER. SULPICIUS GALBA. 


207.Conſulſhip. M. FABIUS BUTEO. 
Tear 508. C. ATILIUS BULBUS. 


Pretor. L. AuxELivs Corr. 
Curule A. Q. VALERIUsS FAL ro. 
diles. M AmMiLivs Nu IDA. 
Plebeian A.- Q. Lutacivs Cxxco. =» 
diles. P. PuBLiL1us PHILo. 
Tribunes of the C. MaM1i1uUs TURINUS. 
People. Cx. Poprus NEPos. 


C. SEMPRON1Us I UDITANUS, 
. ANiC1ius PR&ANESTINUS. 
CN. APULE1Us PANSA. 
C. LicInNius CRASSUSs. 
M. FuLyivs PaT1NUs. 
C. ATIN1us LABEO. 
M. ANnicius GALus: | 
Q. PozrxLivs L180 V1$S0LUs. 


1 Quæſtors 
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Queſtors of D. Jux1vs Pea. 


Rome. L. VETurIvs PH1Lo. 
Military Que- L. Fux1vs B1BACuLs. 
ftors. M' Pomronius MArRHo. 
Provincial Q. SuLp1c1ivs Rurus. 
Queſtors. Cx. PoMron1us Rutvus. 


Q. SULp1C1Us CAMERINUS, 
M. L1vius DENTER. - 


* A'CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


T. PopIILIUSs SABELLUS. 

T. VE TrURIUS CALVIN Os. 

M. ManiL1vs Neros. 
I.. Trrius Ruevs. 

Q. LuTaTivs CartULs. 

L. Maxcivs Rur iLus. 

Q. S1c1n1us NEpos. 

Q. MAN ILIUs Nepos. 


Quaſtors of M. EMuILIus Lꝑpipus. 


Nome. M. POroN ius THO. 
208. Conſulſbip. A. MANLIUS TORQUA- | * | 
Tear 509. THS ATTICUS. _© Military Quæ- CN. FuLy1vs CENrUMAILus. 
| C. SEMPRONIUS BLASUS, ffors. Ap. CLraupivs CRassUs. 
a ſecond time. 5 . | 
| Provincial L. Anicius GaLiLvs. 
Pretor. C. LuTaTius CATULUS. Quæſtors. L. Par IRIuSs CRAssus. 


Curule . M. SEM RON TUS TUDITANUS. 
diles. C. CORUNCANIUS NEpos. 


Plebrian (A- L. CoRUNcAN Ius NEpos. 


diles. Q. PETIILIus SPURINUS. 
Tribunes of the Q. Fur vius FLAccus. 
People. P. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 


C. ATin1us LoNcus. 

Q. PL«TorIvs Nxpos. 

P. SIL Ius NERVA.. 

Q. OcurLxITUSs GALLUs. 

TI. SEMPRONIUs GRAccHus. 
Q. Cos in jus Nxros. 
L. TREB1Us NEpos. 

M. SiLIUs NERVA. 


Queſtors of L. Pos rux ius ALBINus. 


Rome. T. ManLius TORqQUaATus, 
Military Que- M. Jon ius PERA. 

ſtors. N. FABIUSsS PIcrOR. 
Provincial P. CL Auprus NxRO. 

Qua ſtors. L. TrrIxrus NEeos. 


T. VIRGIN IVS RuTILUs, 


CN. ApRON IS LIMO. | 


209. Conſulſpip. C. FUNDANIUS FUNDU- 
Tear 510. LUS. | 85 
C. SULPICIUS GALLUS. 


Prætor. T. SEMPRONIUs GRAcchus. 


Curule A P. VALERIUSs FALTo. | 
diles. M. VaLEkrIus MAxIMus Po- 
TITUS. 


Plebeian .- M. FoLvivs FLaccus. 
diles. C. MaMiLivs TUuRINus. 


Tribunes of the L. PosLicius MALLEOLUS. 
Sp. CARVILIUSs Max1mus Ru- 
os 4 


People. 


Tear 511. 


Q. PAr Ixus Tux Dus. 
Q. SkRVILIUSs AHALA. 


210.Conſulſbip. C. LUTATIUS CATULUS. 
A. POSTUMIUS ALBINUS. 


M. SEMPRON1Us T UDITANUS, 
Q. VaLERIVUs FALT0. 


Pretors. 


The Eſtabliſhment of a ſecond Pretorſhip. 


Curule . IL. Coxntrivs LENTVLus. 


diles, , C. PR IRTUS Maso. 
Plebeian AE. Q. Fur virus EL Ac cus. 
diles. C. Lic IN Ius Varus. 


Tribunes of the M. PokLI Ic IuS MALLEOLus. 
People. L. MamiLivs VITULUS. 
| Q. AuLIuS CERRETANUS, 
L. Poroxrus Neros. 
CN. FLAvius Nꝑpos. 
TI. VILIVs TapruLus. 
SEX. CURAT1Us Nxpos. 
L. AL1vs Pærus. 
Q. Fur vius PærIixus. 
M. CLavpivs GL ICI. 


Queſtors of Q. FA Tus Maximus VERRC- 
Rome. COSUS, | 5 
C. VALERIUS LEAvINUS. 


Military Quæ- Cx. CoxxELIUSs BLAs 10. 
ſtors. C. MiNucrus Rurus. 


Provincial M. Minvucivs Fxssus. 
Quæſtors. M OrtaciLivs CRàAssus. 

2 M Juvxxr ius THALNA. 
P. CorNELIUs CE THECUS. 


211. Conſulſbip. A. MANLIUS TORQUA- 


Tear 512. TUS ATTICUS, a ſecond 
time. He triumphs over the 
Fa Far 
6 H 2 Q Lu- 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


Q. LUTACIUS CERCO. He 


triumphs over the Faliſci. 


C. AUREL1Us Cor rA. 


Cenſors. 
M. FAB TUS Bur Eo. 


THE THIRTY NINTH LUSTRUM. 


C.:MAaMi1LIUs TURINUS. 


_ Pretors. 
P. VALER1vus FALTO. 


Curule . P. Sinio LExrurus CAv- 


DINUsS. 


diles. 
| C. FAB TUS PIC TOR. 


Plebeian A.- Q. Ocuinivs GALLus. 
les. C. SEMPRONIUS SOPHUS. 


Tribunes of the M. GeNucivs Cievs. 
People. CN. FUR Ius BROCHUS. 

M. FuLvius FLACCUs. 

C. Ar ILIus REGULUS. 

C. CALPURN1vUs PIS0O. 

C. PLAurIus PROCULUS, 

M. FLavius Nepos. 

TI. SEMPRON1US GRACCHUS. 
C. ATinIus LoNcus. 

M. MARCIUS RACCA. 


8 of Cx. Minvucivs Fkssus. 
Rome. C. Minucivs AUGURINUS. 


Military Que- C. Aquiivs FLoRUs. 
lors. C.OTaciL1vs CRASSUs. 


Q. Oculx Ius GALLUS. 
P. SuLIC Ius Rupus. 

M. Ar ILIVSs RkcuLus. 
. CORNELIUS BLASIO. 


Provincial 


Queſtors. 


Pro. Conſil in C. Luzarivs Carolus. He 


Sicily. triuwphs over the Carthagi- 

nians, who were beaten at 
SEA. 

Pro- Prætor. Q. VAIERITUs Fairo. He 


triumphs over the Cartha- 


ginians, who were beaten at 


Sea. 


e CN. CoRNELIus BLAs 10. 
Ci. Minveorvs Rvuevs. 


»12.Confulſbi C. CLAUDIUS CENTHO. 


Tear 513. M. SEM PRONIUS TUDI- 
| TANUS. 
Pretors. M. VALERIUS Maximus Pori- 
1 
| A. Pos run ius ALB INus. 
Curule A. Q. Surly Ic Ius Rorus. 
diles. L. Fuxrvs BIBAcULus. 


Dramatick Pieces compoſed by 
Livius Andronicus now firſt 
acted at Rome. 


Plebeian A L. PoßIIcIus MALLEOLUS. 
diles. 


7 5 
M. PoBLicivs MALLEOLUS. 


Tribunes of the M. Pomronius Marno. 
People. Cx. PoMeon1vs Rupus. 
. PoETEL1vus LIBO V.150LUs, 

C. Cons1Dp1vs Nxpos. 

SEX. STATIUS NEPos. 

D. Jux ius PERA. 

M. Livius DEN TER. 

M. ALLIEN1us NEpos. 

C. PLÆTrORIUS NEPos. 

M. CLAUp ius GLICIA. 


Quæſtors of M. EMILIVS BARBULA. 
Rome. CN. OTacI1L1Us Nxkpos. 


Military * C. Dvi.1vs Nxros. 


ſftors. M. MamiL1vs Vrrurus. 
Provincial UL. Arus rius Fur Lo. 
Quæſtors. 50 PApIRIus CR Asus. 


T. QuincTIus CapIrolLIxUs. 
L. Ac IL 1vs GLABRIO. 


Pro- Conſul in Q. Lu racius Cxxco. 


Sicily. 


Pro- Quæſtor. Cx. CoRNELIUs BLAs!1o0. 


The End of the FA STI CONSUL ARES, to the Year of Rome 513 incluſive, as 
collected from the Annals of VINANDUUSs PIoHI Vs. 
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HE Roman Hiſtory with Notes Hiſtorical, 
Geographical, and Critical. Illuſtrated with 
Maps, Copper Plates, and a great Number of 
Authentick Medals. Done into Eng from the Calls 
nal French of the Reverend Fathers Catrou and Roville, 
and Cotrected with their Approbation. To which is pre- 
fix'd, A New and Connected Summary of the Work. 
N. B. The Roman Money is here reduced to Engliſh, 
according to Dr. Arbatbnot's Calculation; and in the ſuc- 
ceeding Volumes, Sir Iſaac Newton's Chronological Ob- 
ſervatigas will be thrown into additional Notes in proper 
os | 1 1 


I. 


II. The Works of Mr. John Selden. In fix Volumes 
in Folio. To which is prefix'd, An Account of his Life 
and Writings. RD” hs Ne” 


III. The Hiſtoty of the Conqueſt of Mexico 1 the Spa- 
niards. Done into Engliſh, from the Original Spaniſh of 
Don Antonio de Solis, Secretary and Hiſtoriographer to 
His Catholick Majeſty. By Thomas Townſend, Eſq; - 


IV. A Collection of ſeveral Tracts of the Right Ho- 
nourable Edward Earl of Clarendon, Author of The Hiſ- 
tory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. Pub- 

lih'd from His Lordſhip's Original Manuſcripts. . 


V. A New Syſtem of Agriculture: Being a Complete 


Body of Husbandry arid Gardening, in all the Parts of 
them; viz.- Husbandry in the Field, and its Improvements. 
Of Foreſt and Timber Trees, great and ſmall ; with Ever- 
Greens, and Flowering-Shrubs, &c. Of the Fruit Gar- 
den. Of the Kitchen Garden. Of the Flower Garden. 


In five Books. Containing all the beſt and lateſt, as well 


as many new Improvements; uſeful to the Husbandman, 
Graſier, Planter, Gardiner and Floriſt. Wherein are in- 
terſperſed many curious Obſervations on Vegetation; on 
the Diſeaſes of Trees, and the general Annoyances to 
Vegetables,” and their probable Cures, As alſo, A parti- 
mous Silphium of the Antients. 
By John Laurence, M. A. Rector of Biſhops-Weremouth, 
in the Biſhoprick of Durham, and Prebendary.of the Church 
of Sarum. | ns, 


VI. The Hiſtory of Japan: Giving an Account of the 
antient and preſent State and Government of that Em- 
pire; of its Temples, Palaces, Caſtles, and other Build- 
ings; of its Metals, Minerals, Trees, Plants, Animals, 
Birds and Fiſhes ; of the Chronology and Succeſſion of 
the Emperors, Eccleſiaſtical and Secular; of the original 
Deſcent, Religions, Cuſtoms and ManufaQures of the 
Natives; and of their Trade and Commerce with the 
Dutch and Chineſe. Together with a Deſcription of the 
Kingdom of Siam. Written in High Dutch, by Engel- 
bertus 


14 | KI od 


verſity of Cambridge, and F. R. 8. 
lumes. #, 
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B BOOK juſt Fubliſned, 


VII. The Works of Tacitus : containing the Annals. 
Volume I. To which are prefixed, Political Diſcourſes 
upon That Author. 45 


VIII. A Collection of ſeveral Pieces of Mr. John To- 
land, with ſome Memoirs of his Life and Writings. In 
Two Volumes. Vol. I. Containing, 1. A Specimen of 
the Celtick Religion and Learning; with an Account of 
the Druids,” or the Prieſts and Judges; of the Vaids, or 
the Diviners and Phyſicians ; and of the Bards, or the 
Poets and Heralds of the antient Gauls, Britons, Iriſh and 
Scots. 2. An Account of Jordano Bruno's Book, of the 
infinite Univerſe, and innumerable Worlds. 3. A Cata- 
logue of Books mention'd by the Fathers, and other an- 
tient Writers, as truly or falſely aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt, 
his Apoſtles, and other eminent Perſons. 4. The Secret 
Hiſtory of the South-Sea Scheme. 5. The Scheme of a 
National Bank ; with other Pieces. Vol. II. A Letter 
concerning the Roman Education. 2: A Diſſertation, 
proving the received Hiſtory of the Death of Atilius Regu- 
lus, the Roman Conſul, to be a Fable, 3. Several Letters 
of Pliny, tranſlated into Engliſh. 4. A new Deſcription 
of Epſom. 5. ThePrimitive Conſtitution of the Chriſtian 
Church. 6. Some Memorials concerting the State of Af- 
fairs in England, in the Year 1711, and 1714. 7. Phyſick 
without Phyſicians. 8. Several Letters from and to Mr. 
Toland, with an Appendix, containing ſome curious 
Pieces found among his Papers. 


IX. A new Treatiſe of the Art of Thinking; or, A 
Complete Syſtem of Reflections, concerning the Conduct 
and Improvement of the Mind. [Illuſtrated with Variety 
of Characters and Examples, drawn from the ordinary 
Occurrences of Life. Written in French, by Mr. Crou- 
zaz, Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematicks in the 
AN of Lauſane. Done into Engliſh. In Two Vo- 
umes. | | 


X. A General Treatiſe of Husbandry and Gardening; 
containing a New Syſtem of Vegetation. IIluſtrat 
with many Obſervations and Experiments. In T'wo Vo- 
lumes. Formerly publiſh'd monthly; and now methodiz- 
ed and digeſted under proper Heads, with Additions and 
great Altetations. In Four Parts. 

Part I. Concerning the Improvement of Land, by fer- 
tilizing bad Soils; of ſtocking Farms with Cattle, Poultry, 
Fiſh, Bees, Grafles, Grain, Syder, &c. ' 4 

Part II. Inſtructions to a Gardiner; wherein is demon- 
ſtrated the Circulation of Sap, the Generation of Plants, 
the Nature of Soils, Air and Situation. Of the Profits 
ariſing from planting and raiſing Timber. : 

Part III. Of the Management of Fruit Trees, with par- 
ticular Obſervations relating to graffing, inarching, and in- 
oculating. | <X 
Part IV. Remarks on the Diſpoſition of Gardens in 

eneral ; of the Method of managing Exotick Plants and 
lowers, and naturalizing them to our Climate; with an 
Account of Stoves and artificial Heat. Adorn'd with 
Cuts. By R. Bradley, Profeſſor of Botany in the Uni- 
In Two Vo- 
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